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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
OHIO  LAKE  MANAGEMENT  SOCIETY 

WITNESS 
ANGELA  MARTIN 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  the  committee  will  be  considering  and  taking  testi- 
mony from  Members  and  outside  witnesses.  We  will  begin  this 
morning  with  the  National  Rural  Water  Association,  J.  C.  Walker, 
Larry  Short. 

They  are  not  here? 

All  right.  We  will  take  Ohio  Lake  Management  Society,  Ms. 
Angela  Martin. 

Just  take  a  seat  right  here.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  testify 
before  our  committee,  and  you  may  proceed. 

Ms.  Martin.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  President-elect  of  the  Ohio  Lake  Management  Society,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  before  you. 
Our  organization  was  formed  12  years  ago  by  Ohioans  who  recog- 
nized the  need  to  manage  and  protect  Ohio's  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

Today,  we  are  an  organization  made  up  of  citizens  and  profes- 
sionals concerned  about  the  continuing  degradation  of  our  Nation's 
and  our  State's  lakes  and  reservoirs.  We  have  the  active  commit- 
ment of  many  Ohioans  across  the  State  as  witnessed  by  our  Citi- 
zens' Lake  Improvement  Program.  This  is  a  program  where  Ohio- 
ans across  the  State  volunteer  their  time  to  monitor  the  condition 
of  Ohio's  lakes  and  reservoirs,  a  program  we  would  not  have  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Clean  Lakes  Program. 

Our  organization  is  here  today  to  express  our  deep  concern  about 
the  lack  of  requested  funding  for  the  Clean  Lakes  Program.  Ohio 
has  many  publicly  owned  lakes  and  50  percent  of  our  drinking 
water  comes  from  surface  water  supplies.  Current  lake  monitoring 
data  show  that  over  half  of  our  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  the  State 
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are  severely  impaired.  This  means  they  are  filled  with  silt,  nutri- 
ents and  toxic  materials. 

This  is  not  good  news  for  Ohio's  cities  and  their  industries  and 
suburbs,  which  obtain  their  water  from  lakes  and  reservoirs.  It 
means  that  many  of  them  experience  distasteful  and  possibly  dan- 
gerous drinking  water  when  that  water  is  withdrawn  from  a  eutro- 
phic  supply,  and  that  industrial  uses  for  this  water  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  Ohio's  growth  depends  on  good,  clean,  drinking  water  and 
surface  water  supplies. 

Citizens  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  every  State,  have  a  right  to  safe 
drinking  water.  We  also  have  a  right  to  have  water  resources  that 
supply  fish  that  are  untainted  by  chemicals,  and  inland  waters 
that  are  not  choked  by  weeds  and  silt.  So  we  must  ask,  why  have 
no  funds  been  requested  for  clean  lakes? 

Funding  has  been  recommended  for  the  nonpoint  source  pollu- 
tion program,  and  the  Ohio  Lake  Management  Society  supports 
this  in  the  strongest  possible  way.  But  despite  reducing  the  input  of 
materials  into  our  lakes  and  reservoirs,  they  still  cannot  clean 
themselves.  Their  biology  and  chemistry  is  influenced  by  internal 
cycling,  as  they  are  by  external  loading  of  nutrients,  silt  and  toxic 
chemicals.  The  Clean  Lakes  Program  helps  us  to  restore  lakes  and 
reservoirs.  The  Ohio  Lake  Management  Society  wants  to  emphasize 
that  these  two  programs  are  complementary,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  nonpoint  pollution  controls  if  we  want  to  protect 
our  lakes  and  reservoirs  from  further  degradation.  But  this  pro- 
gram alone,  while  necessary,  is  not  sufficient  to  restore  our  lakes 
and  reservoirs. 

The  Ohio  Lake  Management  Society  strongly  supports  an  alloca- 
tion of  $50  million  to  the  Nonpoint  Source  Program  and  30  million 
to  the  Clean  Lakes  Program. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  con- 
sideration. Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Martin,  we  thank  you  for  appearing  before  our 
subcommittee.  You  have  given  us  some  good  testimony;  we  appreci- 
ate it. 

Ms.  Martin.  Thanks. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 


Testimony 

of  the 

North  American  Lake  Management  Society 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

On  the  Subject  of  Appropriations 

for  the  Clean  Lakes  and  Nonpoint  Source  Programs 

of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Angela  Martin.    I  am  President-elect  of  the  Ohio  Lake  Management 

Society  (OLMS)  and  a  doctoral  candidate  in  Aquatic  Ecology  at  Kent  State  University.  My 

specialty  is  the  protection  and  management  of  drinking  water  supplies. 

Purpose  of  Testimony 

The  Ohio  Lake  Management  Society  (OLMS)  is  a  citizen/professional  organization 
concemed  about  the  continuing  degradation  of  our  nation's  and  our  state's  water  resources. 
OLMS  strongly  supports  appropriations  forthe  Clean  Lakes  Program  (Section  314)  and  the 
Nonpoint  Program  (Section  319)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  Issue 

Although  funds  have  been  requested  by  EPA  for  the  Nonpoint  Program,  once  again 
no  funds  were  requested  for  Clean  Lakes.  We  believe  this  is  based  upon  the  completely 
erroneous  assumption  that  lakes  will  clean  themselves  if  nonpoint  pollution  is  controlled. 
Lakes  are  sinks  for  pollutants  which  then  continue  to  recycle  and  maintain  the  impaired 


condition.  Ohio  lakes  are  filled  with  silt,  nutrients,  and  even  toxic  materials.  Recovery  from 
these  problems  demands  in-lake  management. 

In  Ohio,  more  than  half  (50%)  of  our  lakes  and  reservoirs  are  severely  impaired  now, 
and  many  more  are  threatened.  No  amount  of  nonpoint  pollution  control  alone,  will  restore 
these  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

Ohio's  economy  is  based  upon  the  availability  of  clean  surface  water.  Most  of  our 
cities,  and  their  industries  and  suburbs,  obtain  their  water  from  lakes  and  reservoirs.  Many 
of  them  experience  distasteful  and  possibly  dangerous  drinking  water  when  that  water  is 
withdrawn  from  a  eutrophic  supply.  Our  growth  is  dependent  upon  a  continual  supply  of 
clean  water. 

Many  of  our  citizens  enjoy  water  recreation.  Yet  we  find  our  fish  from  Lake  Erie  are 
tainted  with  chemicals,  and  many  of  our  inland  lakes  are  so  choked  with  weeds  and  silt  that 
boating  is  impaired. 

Ohio  and  the  Clean  Lakes  Program 

The  Ohio  Lake  Management  Society  was  formed  1 2  years  ago  by  Ohio  citizens  who 
recognized  the  need  to  protect  and  manage  our  lakes  and  reservoirs.  We  have  become 
a  state  chapter  of  the  North  American  Lake  Management  Society  (NALMS).  Together  we 
have  been  successful  in  urging  our  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Ohio  EPA,  and 
several  local  agencies  to  match  Clean  Lakes  Program  funds  to  restore  some  of  our  lakes. 
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Most  recently,  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  has  agreed  to  assist  us  in  developing  a  major 

outreach  and  education  program  directed  at  Ohio  citizens,  especially  our  students.  We're 
also  very  proud  of  the  Phase  III  lake  evaluation  grant  in  Ohio.  Finally,  a  citizens  lake 
monitoring  program,  involving  hundreds  of  volunteers,  has  been  developed.  Even  with 
these  activities,  we  are  still  far  from  meeting  the  need.  We  must  continue  this  federal/state 
interaction  through  the  Clean  Lakes  Program 

Clean  Lakes  and  Nonpoint  Programs  are  Complementary 

The  Ohio  lake  Management  Society  supports  the  Nonpoint  Program  in  the  strongest 
possible  way.  We  cannot  have  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  Ohio  which  meet  their  intended  uses 
unless  this  source  of  pollution  is  controlled.  We  see  our  surface  waters  filled  with  silt,  their 
sediments  full  of  fertilizers  which  recycle  and  sustain  algae  year  after  year,  and  our  fish  are 
tainted. 

Our  lakes  and  reservoirs  will  not  clean  themselves  because  their  water  residence 
time  is  long  and  their  biology  and  chemistry  are  as  influenced  by  internal  recycling  as  they 
are  by  pollution.  The  Clean  Lakes  Program  helps  us  to  restore  them. 

The  two  programs  are  complementary.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  nonpoint 
pollution  controls  if  we  are  to  protect  our  surface  waters  from  further  degradation.  But  this 
program  alone,  while  necessary,  is  not  sufficient.  The  Clean  Lakes  Program  is  needed  to 
restore  them. 


The  Ohio  Lake  Management  Society  has  noted  the  strong  support  of  the  Clean 
Lakes  Program  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Research  Council  in  their  report  entitled 
Restoration  of  Aquatic  Ecosystems.  It  appears  to  be  the  only  EPA  program  which  they 
identify  by  name. 

Conclusion 

Zero  funding  of  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  is  not  consistent  with  ecological  facts.  The 
Nonpoint  Program  and  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  are  complementary.  Our  nation's  and 
Ohio's  economy  and  well-being  are  dependent  on  continual  availability  of  clean  surface 
fresh  water.  We  need  both  programs. 

The  Ohio  lake  Management  Society  strongly  supports  an  allocation  of  $30  million  to 
the  Clean  Lakes  Program  and  $80  million  to  the  Nonpoint  Program. 

I  thank  you  for  you  attention  and  consideration. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
NATIONAL  RURAL  WATER  ASSOCIATION 

WITNESSES 

J.C.  WALKER 
LARRY  SHORT 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  National  Rural 
Water  Association,  J.  C.  Walker  and  Larry  Short. 

Good  morning,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  J.  C.  Walker.  I  am  here 
to  represent  the  Ohio  Association  of  Rural  Water  and  Wastewater 
Systems  and  the  National  Rural  Water  Association,  which  is  a  fed- 
eration of  State  and  rural  water  associations  for  each  State. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  assistance  provided 
last  year  to  our  rural  water  small  community  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  program  operated  by  each  State  rural  water  associa- 
tion, and  the  small  community  groundwater  protection  program 
operated  by  twelve  State  associations. 

Secondly,  we  are  here  to  discuss  the  President's  new  drinking 
water  State  Revolving  Fund  promised  in  next  year's  budget,  and 
how  it  should  assist  the  majority  of  the  water  systems  comply  with 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  We  support  the  new  funding  for 
drinking  water,  but  we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  funds  reach  our 
small  systems. 

The  small  community  systems  are  the  great  majority  of  systems 
out  of  compliance  with  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  In  order  to 
reach  these  communities,  the  drinking  water  SRF  must  have  a  de- 
livery mechanism.  The  technical  assistance  program  which  is  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  small  systems  is  currently  in  48  States.  It  is  a  pri- 
mary mechanism  for  bringing  small  systems  into  SDWA  compli- 
ance. As  a  result,  we  urge  the  committee  to  use  the  budget  author- 
ity committed  by  the  new  SRF  request  to  provided  continued  funds 
for  our  grassroots  program. 

In  our  own  State  of  Ohio,  our  training  and  technical  assistance 
person  is  in  the  field  every  day  in  a  different  water  system  or  in  a 
different  community.  This  activity  is  repeated  in  State  after  State 
throughout  the  country.  From  this  work,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  points. 

One,  small  water  systems  face  serious  monitoring  and  testing 
compliance  problems  under  the  Federal  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
The  investment  of  scarce  Federal  funds  by  this  committee  in  our 
programs  has  made  a  major  impact  on  solving  that  problem.  There 
are  over  38,000  persons  attending  training  sessions  and  over  7,000 
small  systems  receive  on-site  visits  throughout  the  country  each 
year. 

Two,  the  small  system  with  most  severe  problems  cannot  afford 
either  the  time  or  money  to  attend  academic  training  sessions.  The 
rural  water  program  takes  the  training  and  the  follow-up  on-site 
technical  assistance  into  the  small  towns  and  directly  on  to  the 
system  where  simple,  clear  and  useful  assistance  is  provided. 
Through  the  training  and  technical  assistance  program  and  the 
grassroots    groundwater    protection    program,    the    primary    Safe 
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Drinking  Water  Act  priorities  are  reaching  to  the  grassroots  small 
water  systems  in  each  State. 

Three,  the  rural  water  groundwater  protection  program  has  re- 
ceived the  strong  endorsement  of  both  EPA  and  State  groundwater 
protection  programs.  Over  348  rural  communities  now  have 
groundwater  protection  programs,  which  include  enforcement  of 
local  ordinances  in  14  States;  and  by  the  end  of  next  year,  this 
number  will  grow  to  over  500.  This  is  the  first  comprehensive  and 
systematic  approach  that  has  been  taken  for  local  enforceable 
groundwater  protection  in  any  State  and  is  being  initiated,  support- 
ed and  enforced  by  the  rural  communities  themselves. 

I  personally  urge  your  consideration  for  expanding  the  program 
to  allow  Ohio  to  participate.  With  the  continued  effort  of  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Water  and  Wastewater  Systems  and  other  State  as- 
sociations, a  growing  number  of  small  communities  will  meet  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  compliance  requirements. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  support,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  for  last 
year's  appropriation  for  rural  water  and  for  your  consideration  of 
our  request  this  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Walker,  for  your  appearance 
here  this  morning  before  the  subcommittee.  And  we  will  certainly 
keep  in  mind  what  you  have  suggested  to  us.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Walker.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  J.C.  Walker  and  I  am  the  Board  President  of  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Rural  Water  and  Wastewater  Systems.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Rural  Water  and  Wastewater  Systems,  the  46  other  state  rural  water 
associations  and  the  National  Rural  Water  Association  to  thank  you  and  this  Committee 
for  the  support  you  gave  our  rural  water  training  and  technical  assistance  program  and, 
particularly,  for  providing  the  funding  for  the  rural  water  system  groundwater  protection 
program  in  fourteen  states. 

The  National  Rural  Water  Association  is  a  federation  of  state  rural  water 
associations  -  one  such  association  exists  in  each  state.  The  state-wide  membership  of  each 
association  is  comprised  of  small  non-profit  water  systems  and  small  towns.  All  members 
have  water  supply  operations  as  their  primary  daily  activity.  Each  state's  membership 
averages  about  320,  with  systems  from  all  geographic  areas  of  each  state.  These  are  active 
members  -  who  continuously  participate  in  the  training  and  technical  assistance  program  in 
an  effort  to  improve  their  drinking  water.  This  program  actively  assists  a]!  small  water 
systems  whether  they  are  members  of  the  state  association  or  not.  With  a  significant 
turnover  in  water  operators  and  board  members,  the  need  for  training  and  technical 
assistance  remains  constant. 

One  particular  problem  is  that  small  water  systems  are  required  to  comply  with 
increasingly  complex  federal  water  testing  requirements  in  addition  to  having  the  continuous 
problems  of  protecting  water  supplies  and  planning  for  future  water  capacity.  However,  in 
this  program,  with  al]  these  systems  working  together,  conducting  a  peer  oriented  grassroots 
assistance  program,  a  growing  number  of  systems  are  moving  into  compliance  with  the 
SDWA.  That  is  what  the  funds  provided  by  this  committee  for  the  training  and  technical 
assistance  program  are  all  about. 

This  program  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  national  effort  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  drinking  water  in  rural  areas  for  three  reasons. 

1.  The  vast  majority  of  SDWA  noncompliance  problems  are  with  small  systems. 

2.  A  peer-oriented  grassroots  training  and  technical  assistance  program  operated 
by  the  small  systems,  themselves,  is  the  best  way  to  bring  most  small  systems 
into  compliance.  The  National  Rural  Water  Association,  comprised  of  the 
state  rural  water  associations,  is  the  only  organization  where  a  vast  majority 
of  small  water  systems  act  together  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

3.  That  the  EPA  funding  of  this  program  is  very  cost  effective,  outreach  efficient 
and  meets  an  important  federal  responsibility. 

This  is  a  very  important  year  for  the  future  of  small  and  rural  water  systems.  Last 
year  with  the  debate  on  S  2900  and  the  subsequent  compromise  on  the  restriction  of 
monitoring  costs  for  small  systems  it  became  clear  to  Congress  and  the  new  Administration 
that  the  cost  of  compliance  with  the  SDWA  for  small  systems  was  out  of  control.  This  has 
been  an  issue  raised  consistently  by  the  state  rural  water  associations. 
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For  years  the  rural  water  associations  have  worked  with  the  small  community 
members  in  each  state  to  meet  the  compliance  requirements  of  SDWA.  We  have  also 
worked  to  bring  safe  drinking  water  to  new  areas  through  the  construction  of  new  or 
expanded  community  water  systems.  This  work  has  been  accomplished  because  of  the 
support  of  this  Committee  in  funding  our  rural  water  training  and  technical  assistance 
program  for  all  states  and  the  grassroots  groundwater  protection  program  in  fourteen  states. 
Both  programs  have  touched  the  great  majority  of  small  communities  in  each  state  and  have 
generated  strong  support  for  the  improvement  of  small  and  rural  water  systems. 

We  now  come  to  a  place  where  everyone  -  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Clinton  Administration 
and  EPA  have  "discovered"  the  difficulties  being  faced  by  small  systems  in  meeting  SDWA 
requirements.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  new  EPA  funding  and  emphasis  on  the  SDWA 
compliance,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  The  major  new  effort  will  be  the  Clinton 
Administration  proposal  for  the  State  Revolving  Fund  (SRF)  that  is  in  the  process  of  being 
authorized  by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  technical  assistance  provided  through  the  rural  water  training  and  technical 
assistance  program  is  a  critical  element  in  making  a  SRF  work.  To  utilize  these  funds  small 
systems  will  need  to  combine  new  EPA  funds  with  the  grants  available  from  the  Rural 
Development  Administration  and  the  balance  of  the  state  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  program.  Those  smaller  out-of-compliance  systems  rely  heavily  on  the  rural  water 
technical  assistance  program  to  assist  them  in  making  changes  to  come  into  compliance. 
They  also  rely  on  the  technical  assistance  advice  on  how  best  to  utilize  grants  and  loans  and 
how  to  establish  a  fee  schedule  and  management  system  to  assure  repayment.  The  problem 
in  small  communities  is  having  the  on-site  assistance  needed  to  utilize  the  federal  and  state 
funding  available.  That  is  exactly  what  the  rural  water  training  and  technical  assistance 
program  does. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  utilizing  a  portion  of  the  funding  requested  by  the 
Administration  for  the  State  Revolving  Fund  for  the  funding  of  the  rural  water  technical 
assistance  and  training  program  and  the  rural  water  groundwater  protection  program.  Both 
programs  are  vital  to  the  small  community  participation  in  the  SRF  program.  Without  this 
type  of  assistance  those  communities  most  in  need  of  help  will  find  it  difficult  to  participate. 

In  helping  small  systems  meet  compliance  each  state  rural  water  technical  assistance 
program  maintains  a  priority  list  of  out-of-compliance  small  systems  which  are  visited 
regularly.  In  addition,  a  condition  for  receiving  SRF  funds  in  most  states  should  be  that  a 
groundwater  protection  plan  be  in  place  for  the  area  covered  by  the  SRF  expenditures.  The 
groundwater  protection  program  assists  small  communities  in  meeting  that  requirement. 

Thus,  both  these  programs  are  at  the  heart  of  the  new  EPA  effort  -  and  we  urge  the 
Committee  to  continue  to  fund  both  the  NRWA  national  programs  using  some  of  the  new 
budget  authority  provided  for  in  tlje  SRF. 

The  histoi'y  of  this  program  began  with  the  anticipated  financial  and  regulatory 
impact  of  new  federal  legislation.    Small  systems  were  unprepared  for  this  type  of  new 
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regulatory  effort,  and  through  their  state  rural  water  associations,  they  created  the  concept 
of  the  grassroots  training  and  technical  assistance  program.  The  program  used  a  new 
concept  which  allowed  rural  water  folks  to  initiate  and  encourage  actions  that  would  bring 
their  own  systems  into  compliance  with  a  new  federal  law. 

One  very  positive  aspect  of  the  program  has  been  the  interest  in  states  and  even  EPA 
regional  offices  to  expand  the  program  in  individual  states  when  additional  funds  are 
available.  There  are  14  additional  full-time  persons  funded  to  do  this  same  work  from  other 
funding  sources.  For  example,  four  additional  Florida  Rural  Water  Association  in-the-field 
staff  are  paid  for  with  state  funds.  Region  V  has  funded  a  special  drinking  water  program 
for  schools  in  Michigan  and  a  number  of  state  associations  are  using  energy  efficiency  funds 
to  help  systems  reduce  water  loss.  All  these  efforts  are  interrelated  with  the  EPA  program 
funded  by  this  Committee.  In  addition,  a  growing  number  of  states  are  creating  new  grant 
and  loan  programs  to  finance  rural  water  systems  to  assist  in  upgrading  them  to  meet 
SDWA  requirements.  Again,  it  is  this  EPA  funded  program  that  has  become  a  catalyst  in 
state  after  state  for  innovative  and  broad  ranging  efforts  to  improve  drinking  water  facilities. 
To  make  this  work  the  program  provides  the  following  framework  for  water  system 
assistance: 


o  frequent  training  sessions  covering  a  variety  of  rural  water  subjects  in  all  rural 

areas  of  a  state 

o  a  minimum  of  ten  days  on-site  technical  assistance  visits  each  month 

o  border-to-border  contact  with  all  rural  water  systems  in  each  state  through  a 

state  rural  water  association  office 

o  monthly  or  quarterly  newsletters  with  simple  advice  for  improvement  of  water 

system  operations,  as  well  as  a  very  clear  description  of  changing  EPA 
standards  for  SDWA  compliance 

o  immediate  on-site  assistance  for  any  small  system  in  the  state  expressing 

operation  or  management  difficulties  by  contacting  the  state  rural  water 
association  office 

o  coordinated  rural  water  system  efforts  within  a  state  to  press  for  increased 

state  and  local  funding  which  reduces  demand  on  FmHA  grants  and  loans 

o  cooperation  from  all  small  water  systems  with  EPA  and  state  regulatory 

personnel  which  allows  them  to  deliver  their  message  and  monitor  the  level 
of  effort  for  SDWA  compliance  among  small  water  systems 

The  number  of  participants  in  the  training  sessions  continues  to  increase  as  do  the 
number  of  rural  water  systems  actively  participating  in  the  overall  state  association 
programs.  For  example  annually,  state  associations  conduct  approximately  800  workshops 
and  provide  training  for  38,700  rural  water  operators  and  other  personnel  representing 
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18,000  water  systems  nationwide.  With  the  constant  turnover  of  small  system  operators,  the 
majority  of  those  persons  will  never  attend  other  water  system  training.  Over  12,000 
technical  assistance  visits,  including  visits  for  serious  compliance  problems  with  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  were  also  carried  out  and  were  normally  the  only  hands-on  assistance 
provided  to  these  systems  to  help  them  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act. 

One  of  the  other  serious  problems  facing  small  systems  is  the  protection  of  their 
groundwater.  With  this  in  mind,  last  year  this  Committee  continued  funding  for  our 
innovative  groundwater  protection  program  in  fourteen  states.  These  programs  have 
resulted  in  the  implementation  of  groundwater  plans  in  over  348  small  communities  in 
fourteen  states.  By  this  time  next  year  we  expect  over  498  small  communities  to  have 
enforceable  groundwater  protection  plans  in  place.  However,  at  this  time,  we  need  the  help 
of  you  and  the  Committee  to  expand  the  program  to  additional  states  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  have  the  program  included  in  the  EPA  FY  95  budget.  What  is  special  about  the 
program  is  that  these  locally  initiated  groundwater  protection  plans  will  spread  steadily 
throughout  the  state  to  be  paid  for  at  the  local  level.  With  more  and  more  of  the  state 
communities  with  groundwater  protection  plans,  the  greatest  threats  to  our  life  sustaining 
water  aquifers  will  be  reduced.  These  initial  basic  local  groundwater  protection  plans  can 
be  strengthened  as  scientific  technology  improves  and  they  will  be  woven  together  into  a 
state  groundwater  protection  plan  to  provide  a  truly  comprehensive  state  groundwater 
protection  program  To  expand  the  groundwater  program  to  additional  states,  it  would 
require  an  increase  to  $3.5  million  next  year. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  step  back  and  review  the  documentable  impact  of  both 
the  groundwater  and  the  training  and  technical  assistance  programs.  Daily  time  sheets, 
specific  training  sessions,  written  groundwater  plans  and  documented  on-site  visits  describe 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  this  program. 

Technical  Assistance  Visits  12,209 

Persons  Trained  38,700 

Groundwater  Plans  Completed  348 

Through  this  program  this  Committee  has  caused  EPA  to  reach  to  the  real  grassroots 
in  rural  America. 

Finally,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  we  are  asking  you  and  the  Committee  to 
provide  funding  for  our  rural  water  training  and  technical  assistance  program.  We  would 
like  to  complete  our  expansion  to  all  50  states  because  we  believe  that  our  program  will 
provide  improved  compliance  with  the  new  law  in  these  states.  To  expand  to  all  50  states, 
it  would  require  an  increase  from  $3.8  million  to  $4.5  million  next  year. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  past  help  and  your  consideration  of  our  request 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
NORTH  AMERICAN  LAKE  MANAGEMENT  SOCIETY 

WITNESS 
DENNIS  COOKE 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  next  witness  will  be  the  North  American  Lake 
Management  Society,  Mr.  Dennis  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cooke,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee, and  you  may  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  professor  of  biolog- 
ical sciences  and  a  member  of  the  Water  Research  Institute  at 
Kent  State  University,  and  have  served  as  the  President  of  the 
North  American  Lake  Mansigement  Society  in  previous  years.  I 
wish  also  to  identify  that  I  am  the  senior  author  of  every  textbook 
extant  on  lake  protection  and  their  management  and  the  manage- 
ment of  surface  drinking  water  supplies  as  well. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  us  to  present  testimony 
today. 

The  issue  is  that  EPA  has  again  requested  zero  funding  for  the 
Clean  Lakes  Program.  And  we  believe  this  is  based  upon  an  incor- 
rect argument,  that  nonpoint  pollution  controls  and  point  pollution 
controls  alone  can  restore  our  Nation's  Isikes  and  reservoirs.  In 
fact,  lakes  and  reservoirs  are  traps  for  silt  £md  nutrients  and  pesti- 
cides and  other  toxic  substances.  There  those  substances  recycle, 
maintaining  weeds,  algae,  tainted  fish,  contaminated  and  possibly 
unhealthy  drinking  water.  Why  are  they  so  important  to  us? 

Each  year  we  have  tried  to  make  our  case  that  water  from  lakes 
and  reservoirs  is  the  foundation  of  our  Nation's  economy.  We 
cannot  substitute  for  it;  unlike  oil,  for  example,  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  surface  fresh  water.  For  example,  more  than  70  percent  of 
our  Nation's  drinking  water  from  the  600  largest  public  utilities 
comes  from  lakes  and  reservoirs;  and  these  same  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs and  others  provide  clean,  fresh  water  for  our  industry,  for  ag- 
riculture and  for  the  rapidly  growing  tourism  and  recreation  indus- 
try. 

I  am  sad  to  report  to  you  today  that  over  half  of  the  surveyed 
lakes  and  reservoirs  in  the  United  States  today  are  in  poor  or  in 
very  poor  condition.  The  National  Research  Counsel's  Committee 
on  Aquatic  Ecosystems  that  year,  and  I  quote,  stated,  "The  Clean 
Lakes  Program  is  a  model  of  restoration  efforts."  It  is  a  program 
that  involves  citizens,  involves  matching  dollars  in  both  State  and 
local  agencies. 

The  nonpoint  program.  Section  319  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  is 
one  which  we  support  completely,  because  without  it  we  can  never 
restore  lakes  and  reservoirs,  because  they  will  be  continued  to  be 
polluted.  But  we  cannot  restore  them  as  well  without  the  Clean 
Lakes  Program.  These  two  are  complementary;  one  works  with  the 
other. 

And  again  I  quote  from  the  National  Research  Counsel's  report, 
"The  need  for  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  is  apparent.  It  should  re- 
ceive stable  and  increased  funding."  And  therefore,  sir,  we  are  here 
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to  ask  again  for  your  support  and  thank  you  for  your  past  support 
of  the  Clean  Lakes  Program. 

We  support  an  appropriation  of  $30  million  for  the  Clean  Lakes 
Program  and  $50  million  for  the  nonpoint  program. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Professor  Cooke.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  here  with  us. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  AND  TESTIMONY- 

OFTHE 

NORTH  AMERICAN  LAKE  MANAGEMENT  SOCIETY 

BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE  CLEAN  LAKES  AND  NONPOINT  SOURCE  PROGRAMS 

OF  THE  CLEAN  WATER  ACT 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  DISTINGUISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

My  name  is  Dennis  Cooke,  Ph.D.,  and  I  am  a  Past  President  of  the  North  American 
Lake  Management  Society  (NALMS).    NALMS  is  a  national  organization  of  citizens, 
engineers,  scientists,  lake  associations,  and  water  pollution  control  professionals 
who  are  concerned  about  protecting  and  improving  the  water  quality  of  our 
nation's  lakes. 


INTRODUCTION 

We  are  pleased  that,  as  in  the  past,  this  subcommittee  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  testify.    Once  again  we  wish  to  testify  in  support  of  funding  for  the 
EPA's  Clean  Lakes  Program,  authorized  under  Section  314  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
and  the  Nonpoint  Source  Management  Program  authorized  under 
Section  319. 

For  over  10  years  your  subcommittee  has  graciously  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
NALMS  and  has  provided  continuing  funding  to  support  EPA's  Clean  Lakes 
Program.   In  the  past  we  have  described  the  problems  that  have  led  to  the  current 
condition  of  our  nation's  lakes  and  reservoirs.  This  year  we'd  like  to  emphasize  a 
major  success  story  -EPA's  Clean  Lakes  Program.   As  we  enter  a  new  era  of  water 
pollution  control  which  will  likely  include  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  control  of 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollution,  it  is  important  that  we  now  build  upon  our 
successes  and  that  we  learn  from  our  past  mistakes.    Of  all  the  federal  water 
pollution  control  programs  now  being  designed  and  implemented  to  control  runoff 
from  farm  fields  and  city  streets,  we  believe  there  is  no  better  model  to  do  that 
than  the  Clean  Lakes  Program.   We  hope  your  committee  will  once  again  support 
that  program;  one  that  we  hope  our  nation  will  embrace  as  a  model  as  we  begin  to 
seriously  tackle  the  problem  of  nonpoint  source  pollution. 
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WATERSHED  PROTECTION  THAT  WORKS 

EPA,  along  with  many  national  and  local  organizations,  has  once  again  identified 
the  need  to  address  water  pollution  problems  by  using  a  watershed  approach. 
Recognition  that  lake  water  quality  is  reflective  of  the  condition  of  a  lake's 
watershed  was  one  of  the  first  precepts  which  guided  the  evolution  of  the  Clean 
Lakes  program,  now  entering  its  18th  year.   Those  who've  worked  hard  to  clean 
up  or  protect  lakes  have  long  recognized  that  we  all  live  in  watersheds  and  that  we 
all  contribute  to  the  problem. 

While  there  have  been  mistakes,  and  lessons  were  learned,  the  Clean  Lakes 
Program  has  been  a  resounding  success.   While  relatively  few  federal  dollars  have 
been  spent,  the  water  quality  of  several  hundred  lakes  across  the  United  States 
has  been  improved  and  a  literal  army  of  enthusiastic  citizen  volunteers  are  now 
involved  in  undertaking  watershed  protection  and  improvement  projects  in  almost 
every  state.   Of  all  the  lessons  learned  we  believe  there  exist  four  principle  reasons 
for  this  success.   They  are: 

.    local  involvement,  initiative,  and  commitment, 

.   the  formation  of  state,  federal,  and  local  partnerships, 

.   the  empowerment  provided  by  small  amounts  of  federal  matching  funds, 

and 

.   good  science. 

The  commitment  of  local  citizens  who  care  deeply  about  the  condition  of  the  lakes 
in  their  communities,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  long  term  success  of  the 
Clean  Lakes  Program.   Through  information  sharing  states  and  local  communities 
have  learned  how  to  manage  their  own  lake  resources  on  a  continuing  basis.   The 
grass  roots  involvement  has  been  paramount  to  the  Clean  Lakes  Program's  far 
reaching  success.    Many,  if  not  most  of  the  solutions  to  lake  water  quality 
problems  depend  on  individuals'  voluntary  actions. 

The  Clean  Lakes  Program  has  relied  upon  good  science  and  has  emphasized  an 
integrated  approach  to  lake  problems  by  involving  the  public,  the  business 
community  and  government  agencies  at  the  local,  regional,  state,  tribal  and  federal 
levels.    By  focusing  on  environmental  problems  from  a  broad,  watershed  based 
perspective,  comprehensive  solutions  to  water  quality  problems  have  been 
formulated  which  effectively  integrated  the  capabilities,  resources,  and 
responsibilities  of  public  and  private  organizations  in  the  watersheds.    Importantly, 
and  unlike  many  of  the  other  watershed  focused  initiatives,  the  Clean  Lakes 
Program  has  actually  implemented  plans  -  successfully.   The  science  and  practice 
of  lake  and  nonpoint  source  management,  which  has  evolved  from  the  program, 
now  offers  a  wealth  of  both  technical  and  practical  guidance  to  both  lake  and 
watershed  managers  alike. 
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As  we've  noted,  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  has  provided  direct  seed  money  for 
hundreds  of  lake  restoration  and  watershed  management  projects.    Equally 
important,  many  more  projects  have  been  completed  solely  at  the  state  and  local 
level,  using  the  Clean  Lakes  approach  as  a  model.    These  accomplishments,  we 
believe,  speak  directly  to  the  program's  strengths. 


STATUS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  CAPABILITY 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  four  statewide  lake  management  organizations  in 
the  nation.   Today,  there  are  at  least  28  such  organizations  actively  involved  in 
managing  their  own  states  lake  resources.   Additionally,  individual,  local,  lake 
organizations  are  now  forming  at  a  very  rapid  rate  throughout  the  nation.    Citizens 
who  live  around  or  use  lakes  have  recognized  that  without  a  strong  local 
commitment,  lake  and  watershed  nonpoint  source  problems  cannot  be  solved. 

Citizens  have  recognized  the  limitations  of  federal  and  state  management 
capabilities  and  they  have  shown  great  willingness  to  share  responsibility.    Formal 
volunteer  lake  monitoring  programs  have  now  been  established  in  19  States,  with 
12  of  them  being  partially  funded  by  the  Clean  Lakes  Program.    Even  in  Illinois,  a 
state  not  well  known  for  it's  lakes,  more  than  750  citizens  have  been  involved  in 
the  Volunteer  Lake  Monitoring  Program  and  the  condition  of  nearly  300  lakes  is 
now  being  actively  checked. 

Federal  dollars  directed  to  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  have  been  very  well  spent,  in 
part  because  of  the  programs  requirement  for  matched  local  funding.    When  a 
community  is  willing  to  invest  its  own  resources,  better  managed  projects  result 
and  a  shared  ownership  for  continued  lake  protection  evolves.    Additionally, 
communities  have  shown  a  strong  interest  in  participating  in  the  program  because 
this  federal  program's  guidance  and  funding  criteria  are  clear,  specific,  relatively 
simple  and  have  remained  rather  constant  since  the  program  began.   Easy 
participation  has  been  a  motivating  factor  for  action  at  the  local  level.   Flexibility  in 
the  Clean  Lakes  Program  has  allowed  States  and  localities  to  tailor  solutions  to 
their  own,  and  often  complex,  watershed  and  lake  problems. 

Finally,  many  state  programs  have  been  modeled  after  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  to 
some  degree.   Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Wisconsin,  and  Washington  are  among  those  States  which  require  local 
communities  to  provide  matching  funds  for  state  grants. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  -  SECTION  314 

The  philosophy  behind  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  has  been  one  of  preventing 
pollution.    Whenever  feasible,  solutions  focus  on  eliminating  the  cause  of  pollution 
rather  than  simply  mitigating  the  effects  of  pollution  once  they  occur.   Watershed 
corrective  measures  can  be  integrated  into  land  use  activities  using  the  lake's 
response  as  a  guide.   This  philosophy  parallels  EPA's  and  Congress's  efforts  to 
promote  pollution  prevention. 

Advancing  lake  restoration  and  management  techniques  depends  on  disseminating 
information  about  the  effectiveness  of  tried  and  true  strategies.   Technical  forums, 
such  as  conferences  and  lake-watershed  workshops  sponsored  by  EPA  through 
Clean  Lakes,  along  with  other  sponsors,  are  crucial  to  distributing  that  information. 

Clean  Lakes  funding  has  been  uncertain  since  1980  and  annual  appropriations  have 
varied  widely.    Nonpoint  source  funding  can  not  substitute  for  the  Clean  Lakes 
Program.   These  programs  must  compliment  each  other.    Real  improvements  are 
being  made  with  this  federal  seed  money.   This  funding  is  necessary  to  solve 
integrated  lake-watershed  water  quality  problems  through  a  federal,  state  and  local 
partnership. 

As  the  only  national  representative  solely  representing  lakes,  NALMS  strongly 
recommends  that  $30  million  be  appropriated  by  this  subcommittee  for  section 
314  in  Fiscal  Year  1994.    It  is  a  program  which  has  done  so  very  much  with  so 
few  resources.    From  this  partnership  program  many  fine  lessons  and  experiences 
have  evolved  from  which  other  EPA  programs,  agencies  and  Congress  could 
benefit  when  faced  with  solving  complex,  multi-source  water  quality  problems.    Ail 
too  often,  programs  which  have  done  well  do  not  receive  the  recognition  they 
deserve.   We  hope  that  your  committee  will  send  an  important  message  to  the 
EPA,  and  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  nation,  that  the  accomplishments  from  the  Clean 
Lakes  Program  have  not  gonejin-noticed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS    -  SECTION  319 

NALMS  was  the  first  organization  to  truly  highlight  the  problems  caused  by 
nonpoint  source  pollution,  providing  much  of  the  early  leadership  on  tackling  these 
problems.   We  are  very  pleased  to  see  broad  support  now  building  to  help  control 
this  last,  major  source  of  water  pollution  and  recommend  funding  the  program  at  a 
level  of  at  least  $50  million.    Unfortunately,  however,  there  has  been  some  recent 
confusion  in  believing  that  Nonpoint  Source  funding  could  substitute  for  the  Clean 
Lakes  Program.   This  is  not  the  case!   These  programs  compliment  each  other. 
Funding  of  both  programs  is  essential  to  help  assist  state  and  local  governments  to 
further  protect  and  improve  our  nation's  lakes,  reservoirs,  rivers,  and  streams. 
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Without  federal  support  for  these  crucial  programs  a  confusing  message  is  sent  to 
the  public  about  the  importance  of  preserving  and  restoring  our  lake  resources. 
Moreover,  an  important  guide  to  nonpoint  controls  -  response  of  the  receiving  lake  - 
is  omitted  from  the  process.    NALMS  considers  it  essential  that  Congress  maintain 
its  commitment  to  both  lake  protection  and  the  broader  effort  to  control  nonpoint 
source  pollution  so  that  the  momentum  now  building  at  the  state  and  local  level 
will  continue.   When  compared  to  the  $2  billion  being  spent  to  clean  up  point 
source  pollution  and  recognizing  that  75%  of  our  water  problems  come  from 
nonpoint  sources,  the  $50  million  becomes  a  real  bargain. 

The  appropriations  for  Section  319  in  past  years  have  met  with  great  enthusiasm 
from  state  and  local  governments  with  many  states  now  being  in  a  position  to 
implement  their  nonpoint  source  management  plans.    Until  such  time  as  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  reauthorized,  it  is  important  to  provide  continued  support  for 
implementing  the  demonstration  grants  under  Section  319.    This  support  will 
provide  the  states  and  congress  with  a  greater  understanding  of  the  nonpoint 
pollution  problem  and  will  enhance  development  of  strategies  to  control  the 
nonpoint  sources. 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY  SUMMARY 

We  strongly  encourage  this  subcommittee  to  provide  budget  authority  for  $30 
million  to  the  Clean  Lakes  Program  and  $50  million  to  the  Nonpoint  Source 
Management  Program. 

Once  again,  NALMS  greatly  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  testimony. 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  WATER  DISTRICT  AND  CITY  OF 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

WITNESSES 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

TRIXIE  JOHNSON,  CITY  COUNCIL  MEMBER,  CITY  OF  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

PATRICK  FERRARO,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 
WATER  DISTRICT 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Chairman  Norman  Mineta, 
representing  and  introducing  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  Dis- 
trict and  the  City  of  San  Jose,  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  this 
subcommittee.  Good  morning.  Nice  to  have  you  with  us.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  recognize  you  to  proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like  to 
present  your  witnesses  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  always  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies.  I  have  the 
honor  this  morning  of  introducing  two  Representatives,  one  from 
the  City  of  San  Jose  and  the  other  from  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Water  District.  Both  of  these  agencies  have  a  very  long  involve- 
ment in  environmentally  sound  and  beneficial  projects. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  is  the  primary  water  agency 
that  has  been  providing  quality  water  for  us  in  Santa  Clara  County 
in  California.  And  as  you  are  very  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman, 
water  is  a  very  vital  resource  for  the  State  of  California,  and  it  is 
one  that  cannot  be  squandered.  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District 
has  been  central  in  providing  that  resource,  and  now  is  in  the  fore- 
front in  providing  innovative  ways  for  reclaiming  and  reusing  our 
water. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  currently  provides  over 
350,000  acre-feet  of  water  for  Santa  Clara  County  through  a  mix  of 
local  and  Federal  sources.  Not  only  does  the  district  provide  water 
for  our  communities,  but  together  with  the  City  of  San  Jose,  will 
now  advance  our  national  environmental  goal  of  water  preserva- 
tion through  reuse  and  reclamation. 

I  have  with  me  Councilwoman  Trixie  Johnson  of  the  City  of  San 
Jose;  and  Patrick  Ferraro,  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Water  District,  both  elected  officials  to  their  respec- 
tive agencies.  And  they  will  provide  you  details  of  their  wastewater 
reuse  program. 

San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  Water  District  have  worked  on  this  for 
a  long  time,  and  given  the  constrictions  that  are  being  placed  upon 
it  by  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  Water  Quality  Control  Board, 
this  is  really  a  necessary  project  and  it  is  a  good  strong  way  to 
meet  not  only  the  environmental  goals,  but  also  in  terms  of  making 
sure  that  we  conserve  for  the  future. 

So  I  have  this  pleasure  of  introducing  Councilwoman  Trixie 
Johnson,  and  I  know  you  and  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  listen  intently  to  their  testimony  and  give  very  serious  consid- 
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eration  to  their  request  and  our  request  jointly.  So  at  this  time  let 
me  first  introduce  Council  woman  Trixie  Johnson. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  4,  1993  AT  9:00  A.M. 

Mr.  Chairman,     it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  testify  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies. 

This  rooming  I  will  be  introducing  representatives  from  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Water  District  and  the  City  of  San  Jose,  both  of  which  have  a  long 
involvement  in  environmentally  sound,  and  beneficial  projects. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  is  the  primary  water  agency  that 
has  been  providing  quality  water  for  Santa  Clara  County  in  California.        As 
you  are  aware,     water  is  a  vital  resource  for  the  State  of  California,  one  that 
cannot  be  squandered.     The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  has  been  central 
in  providing  that  resource  and  now  is  in  the  forefront  in  developing  innovative 
ways  for  reclaiming  and  reusing  this  commodity. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  currently  provides  over  350,000 
acre-feet  of  water  for  Santa  Clara  County  through  a  mix  of  local  and  federal 
sources.         Not  only  does  the  District  provide  water  for  my  communities, 
but  together  with  the  City  will  advance  our  national  environmental  goal  of 
water  preservation  through  reuse  and  reclamation.       Later  in  this  hearmg, 
Patrick  Ferraro  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water 
District,  and  Trixie  Johnson,     City  Council  Member  of  the  City  of  San  Jose, 
California,    will  be  testifying  before  you  to  provide  details  of  their  wastewater 
reuse  program. 
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I  urge  the  Chairman  and  the  Subcommittee  members  to  keep  these 
factors  in  mind  during  the  Subcommittee  mark-up  of  the  VA,  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill  in  the  upcominf  weeks. 


U 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Johnson,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here  this 
morning,  and  please  feel  free  to  proceed. 

Ms.  Johnson.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  here,  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
request  of  the  City  of  San  Jose  for  an  allocation  of  $9  million  for 
our  wastewater  reclamation  program. 

We  are  all  used  to  considering  reclamation  facilities  in  terms  of 
water  supply,  for  the  city  supplies  an  almost  incidental  benefit;  and 
the  primary  result  will  be  compliance  with  the  Endangered  Species 
and  Clean  Water  Acts. 

The  San  Jose  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant  has  a  capacity  of 
178  million  gallons  a  day.  But  all  our  clean  water  finds  its  way  into 
South  San  Francisco  Bay  through  salt  water  marshes  which  we  are 
in  the  process  of  converting  to  brackish  marsh,  and  that  is  causing 
a  habitat  reduction  of  two  endangered  species,  the  salt  harvest 
mouse  and  the  California  clapper  rail. 

To  prevent  further  reduction,  we  are  limiting  our  effluent  to  120 
million  gallons  a  day,  a  level  that  we  have  easily  approached  in  the 
past  prior  to  the  recession  and  the  drought.  We  do  have  an  aggres- 
sive water  conservation  program  to  lower  flows  to  the  plant,  but 
diversion  of  wastewater  to  reclamation  and  subsequent  reuse  is  by 
far  the  most  reliable  and  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  deal  with 
the  problem  to  limit  the  flow  and  to  conform  with  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

Reclamation  is  also  the  most  reliable  and  cost-effective  means  of 
dealing  with  our  second  environmental  problem,  the  discharge  of 
heavy  metals  into  the  shallow  waters  of  South  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Our  plant  is  the  first  in  the  country  to  go  through  the  site-specific 
metals  limit  process  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  projected  mass  effluent  limit  for  copper,  the  first  metal 
tested,  is  so  low  that  even  perfect  zero  discharge  by  the  industries 
of  Silicon  Valley  will  not  achieve  compliance.  We  are  committed  to 
pollution  prevention,  but  it  will  never  result  in  a  reduction  of  toxic 
metal  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Thus,  reclamation  is  our  best  option  for  preserving  endangered 
species,  for  reduction  of  toxic  metals,  for  providing  us  the  capacity 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  thirsty  population,  and  the  means  to  protect 
the  future  economic  growth  in  the  Silicon  Valley  area. 

In  order  to  meet  the  timing  of  the  State  board  limits  on  effluent 
affecting  the  wetlands,  we  must  be  under  construction  by  1995. 
Thus,  our  need  for  funding  in  1994  to  allow  completion  of  final 
design,  environmental  clearance  and  preconstruction  work  is  part 
of  a  critical  project. 

Our  design  also  includes  potable  reclamation,  beginning  with  a 
small  pilot  plant.  Together,  the  capacities  of  the  two  reclamation 
programs  will  allow  us  to  respond  to  environmental  imperatives 
and  to  ensure  clean  water  for  an  area  of  significant  economic  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Our  existing  program  meets  the 
highest  standards  for  conventional  effluent  requirements,  but  only 
through  reclamation  will  we  be  able  to  respond  to  the  new  require- 
ments we  now  face. 

The  city  and  our  water  district  have  spent  $4.5  million  to  bring 
us  to  this  point.  Now  we  seek  your  help,  specifically  $9  million  in 
fiscal  year  1994  for  final  design  and  preconstruction  costs  for  the 
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nonpotable  program.  We  urgently  request  this  funding  be  included 
in  the  subcommittee's  bill,  and  we  thank  you  for  consideration  of 
our  request  and  the  opportunity  to  present  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Johnson. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Washington,  D.C. 
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Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Committee  today. 
I  am  Trixie  Johnson,  Councilperson  and  Chairperson  of  the  Environment  Committee,  for 
the  City  of  San  Jose,  California.  My  reason  for  being  here  today  is  to  request  funding  for 
our  wastewater  reclamation  program  that  was  authorized  by  Congress  last  year.  Specifically, 
we  are  asking  that  $9  million  be  provided  for  this  project  in  the  Subcommittee's  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  FY  1994. 

The  new  wastewater  reclamation  project  is  both  a  necessary  part  of  the  protection  plan  for 
endangered  species  in  the  South  San  Francisco  Bay  and  for  the  long  term  preservation  of 
the  economic  stability  of  the  Silicon  Valley  industrial  area. 

Our  water  pollution  control  plant  has  a  national  reputation  for  the  highest  quality  of  its 
effluent.  It  has  the  hydraulic  capacity  to  treat  167  million  gallons  of  water  per  day.  Our 
problem  is  that  this  treated  fresh  water,  as  it  enters  the  South  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  having 
an  adverse  impact  on  the  salinity  of  the  marsh  that  contains  two  endangered  species  and  this 
water  is  converting  a  part  of  the  marsh  from  salt  marsh  to  freshwater  and  is  causing  a 
habitat  reduction  for  both  endangered  species  -  the  salt  hai^vest  mouse  and  the  California 
clapper  rail. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  ordered  by  the  State  Water  Resources  Board  to  limit  our  effluent 
flows  to  120  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  into  the  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  plant  is 
discharging  about  103  million  gallons  per  day  during  a  time  of  veiy  substantial  and  sustained 
drought  in  California.  We  think  there  is  a  strong  probability  that,  with  the  return  of  more 
normal  rainfall,  our  effluent  amount  will  again  approach  the  120  million  gallons  per  day 
level.  Wastewater  reclamation  is  our  primary  alterative  for  reducing  the  level  of  daily 
discharge  into  the  Bay. 

A  second  problem  is  that  the  City  has  been  informed  that  the  discharge  of  heavy  metals  into 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  a  major  water  quality  regulatoi"y  problem.  Our  reclamation  program 
will  reduce  a  portion  of  heavy  metals  discharged  into  the  Bay. 

San  Jose  has  evaluated  the  options  for  reducing  the  discharge  of  metals  and  non  soluble 
waste  into  the  Bay  and  has  developed  a  strategy  which  we  believe  is  very  compatible  with 
the  Clean  Water  Act;  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  endangered  species;  will  reduce 
the  level  of  to.xic  metals;  provide  reclaimed  fresh  water  to  meet  our  regional  water  supply 
needs;  and  protect  the  future  economic  growth  in  the  Silicon  Valley  area.  The  plan  is  a 
two-stage  plan.  The  first  stage  is  to  immediately  move  forward  with  a  non-potable 
reclamation  project  which  will  use  at  least  10  million  gallons  per  day.  It  will  provide  water 
within  industrial  areas  which  can  use  non-potable  water  and  for  vegetation  and  other 
exterior  water  use.  This  will  allow  the  City  to  save  high-quality  water  for  high-tech 
manufacturing  tasks. 

This  has  two  benefits.  One,  it  maintains  the  City  discharge  below  the  threatened  120 
million  gallon  per  day  cap  and  secondly,  provides  expanded  water  supply  which  is  seriously 
needed  in  the  Silicon  Valley.   Our  objective  is  to  have  the  operational  plan  complete  and 
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have  all  the  analysis,  environmental  clearance,  cost,  and  financing  work  completed  in  1994 
so  that  construction  can  commence  for  the  delivery  of  water  beginning  in  1995.  Funds  for 
design  and  construction  will  have  to  be  secured  and  in  place  during  1994  so  that  schedules 
can  be  met. 

Stage  two  of  our  approach  is  to  provide  reclamation  of  50  million  gallons  of  water  to  help 
augment  our  water  supply  needs.  As  we  move  forward  with  a  full  potable  reclamation 
program  at  a  much  higher  cost  and  potential  impact  on  the  community,  the  City  and  the 
Water  District  plan  to  develop  a  small  pilot  plant  operation  which  will  demonstrate  the 
health  impact,  the  technical  cost,  and  other  operational  and  management  issues  necessary 
to  build  a  major  wastewater  reclamation  plant.  We  are  convinced  that  this  will  prove  to  be 
a  rational  and  environmentally  sensitive  solution  to  our  existing  clean  water  problems. 

In  summary,  the  Clean  Water  program  in  San  Jose  needs  to  be  expanded  to  include 
wastewater  reclamation  if  the  City  is  going  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  The  primary  issues  that  can  only  be  resolved  with  this  wastewater  reclamation  project 
include:  One:  Our  existing  program  meets  all  conventional  clean  water  requirements.  We 
have  provided  the  highest  quality  of  plant  effluent  from  our  water  pollution  control  plant 
and  have  received  numerous  awards  of  recognition  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  outstanding  management  of  our  water  pollution  control  program.  The  problem 
is  the  discharge  of  clean  water  into  the  Bay.  Two:  We  have  had  water  quality  and  water 
conservation  programs  as  an  active  part  of  San  Jose's  environmental  management  program. 
At  the  current  time  we  estimate  that  approximately  five  million  gallons  per  day  are  being 
saved  as  a  result  of  the  water  reclamation  efforts  of  the  City.  Our  goals  are  to  expand  that 
to  ten  million  gallons  per  day  in  water  saved  as  a  result  of  more  efficient,  effective  use. 
Three:  We  will  be  required  to  protect  environmentally  sensitive  waters  in  the  South  Bay 
Estuary  and  the  preservation  of  the  two  endangered  species.  Four:  We  must  find  ways  to 
reduce  metals  on  a  cost  effective  basis  to  minimize  the  negative  impact  on  the  economy  of 
the  requirement  for  the  annual  mass  effluent  limits.  Five:  We  need  to  expand  fresh  water 
supplies  to  provide  a  stable  and  healthy  economic  environment  for  the  Silicon  Valley  area. 

Requested  Action: 

The  $9  million  we  are  seeking  in  fiscal  year  1994  funding  in  the  Subcommittee's  bill  is  to 
prepare  the  final  design  to  initiate  construction  for  the  non-potable  reclamation  project. 
The  final  design  is  based  on  the  prior  work  accomplished  by  the  sponsors  including  the  non- 
potable  facility  plan,  the  final  Environmental  Impact  Review,  and  public  hearings  held 
during  the  process. 

This  funding  will  allow  the  design  and  the. commencement  of  construction  to  move  forward 
on  schedule  bringing  the  project  to  completion  as  a  model  for  other  coastal  areas  who  suffer 
from  the  twin  problems  of  coastal  water  degradation  and  critical  water  supply  needs. 

We  urgently  request  that  this  funding  be  included  in  the  Subcommittee's  bill  to  initiate 
design  and  construction,  and  we  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  of  our  request. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Ferraro,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Ferraro.  Thank  you,  sir. 

As  Chairman  Mineta  indicated,  Santa  Clara  Water  District  is  the 
water  wholesale  agency  for  San  Jose  and  all  of  Santa  Clara 
County.  The  north  part  of  the  county  is  where  Silicon  Valley  lies, 
and  there,  6  percent  of  the  State's  work  force  is  involved. 

We  have  a  mix  of  water  supplies  that  are  partially  local  ground- 
water, fed  by  surface  reservoirs,  and  then  the  remaining  part  of 
our  water  comes  from  diversions  from  San  Francisco  Bay  Estuary 
through  the  Federal  Central  Valley  Project  and  the  California 
State  Water  Project. 

As  I  am  sure  you  all  know,  California  is  severely  impacted  by  six 
consecutive  years  of  drought,  and  in  those  years  we  found  our  im- 
ported supplies  and  our  local  supplies  severely  curtailed.  And  at 
the  end  of  that  process,  that  period  of  drought.  Congress  began  to 
re-analyze  the  effects  of  the  water  diversions  from  the  estuary  in 
passing,  thus,  the  Central  Valley  Project  Improvement  Act  last 
year,  sponsored  by  Congressman  Miller  and  Senator  Bradley, 
which  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  water  that  could  come  into 
the  county  through  our  aqueduct  systems. 

On  top  of  that,  the  enforcement  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
has  additionally  curtailed  the  amount  of  diversions  allowed  into 
the  aqueduct  systems  that  have  been  built  to  supply  the  needs  of 
Silicon  Valley  and  Santa  Clara  County  but  billed  out  in  the  year 
2020. 

So  we  have  essentially  got  a  very  large  infrastructure  that  can 
no  longer  be  used  to  satisfy  the  water  needs  of  this  very  important 
economic  region.  We,  therefore,  have  turned  to  local  resources;  and 
we  at  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  join  with  Congress- 
man Mineta,  the  City  of  San  Jose,  in  pursuing  a  project  where  we 
can  rely  on  local  supply,  the  reuse  of  this  precious  resource  in  Cali- 
fornia by  virtue  of  this  water  reuse  program.  And  that  is  why  we 
would  like  to  testify  that  we  can  actually  benefit  the  health  of  the 
estuary  by  reusing  wastewater,  diverting  less  water  from  the  delta, 
from  the  top  end  of  the  estuary,  and  therefore  make  maximum  use 
of  this  precious  resource  in  California. 

And  we  would  therefore  like  to  also  ask  that  you  include  a  $9 
million  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1994  so  we  can  meet  State- 
mandated  time  lines  to  get  a  system  of  nonpotable  distribution 
back  into  our  communities  and  begin  using  this,  reusing  this  water, 
rather  than  use  new  delta  supplies  for  delivering  drinking  water 
for  irrigation  purposes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ferraro. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  WATER  DISTRICT 

May  4,  1993 


On  behalf  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  (the  District),  I  want  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  our  priority  for  fiscal  year  (FY)  1994.  The  District  and  the  City  of  San  Jose 
(the  City)  are  the  local  sponsors  for  a  congressionally  authorized  waste  water  reuse  and  treatment 
technology  program  in  San  Jose,  California.  Specifically,  we  are  asking  that  $9  million  be  included  for 
this  project  in  the  Subcommittee's  VA,  HUD,  and  Iiidq)eDdent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for 
FY  1994.   The  following  outlines  the  program  and  the  need  for  the  requested  fimding. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District  is  located  in  San  Jose,  California,  and  has  responsibilities  for  both 
water  supply  and  flood  control  for  all  of  Santa  Clara  County.  The  District  was  formed  in  1929  and 
currently  supplies  water  to  more  than  one  and  one-half  million  residents,  numerous  businesses,  industries, 
and  agricultural  interests  of  Santa  Clara  County.  The  highly  urbanized  northern  portion  of  the  County 
is  known  as  "Silicon  Valley"  because  of  the  vast  computer  industry  that  has  developed  there  and 
provides  employment  for  over  6  percent  of  the  state's  work  force.  In  contrast,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  County  is  primarily  agricultural  but  is  r^idly  becoming  urbanized  and  increasing  in  population.  The 
District,  in  addition  to  managing  three  large  groundwater  subbasins  aiKl  ten  local  reservoirs,  holds 
contracts  for  the  importation  of  water  from  the  California  State  Water  Project  (SWP)  and  the  San  Felipe 
Division  of  the  Federal  Central  Valley  Project  (CVP).  In^rted  water  from  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco's  Hetch  Hetchy  System  also  serves  a  portion  of  the  District. 

California,  and  Santa  Clara  County  in  particular,  is  now  recovering  from  six  consecutive  years  of 
drought.  Nothing  in  recent  history  has  reminded  us  more  dramatically  of  the  vulnerability  of  our  water 
supply  reliability  than  this  event.  The  District  has  been  severely  impacted  over  the  last  several  years  by 
significantly  reduced  local  water  supplies,  by  deflciencies  in  its  imported  water  supply  entitlements  from 
the  CVP,  and  by  reductions  in  its  imported  water  supply  from  the  SWP,  and  other  imported  water 
resources  as  well.  Water  conservation  was  first  placed  in  effect  in  Santa  Clara  County  in  1988  on  a 
voluntary  basis  but  became  mandatory  in  1989  and  continued  in  place  through  1992.  With  the  recent 
rains,  snow,  and  above-normal  runoff,  water  conservation  has  once  again  become  voluntary.  Even  with 
mandatory  conservation  levels,  the  District  was  required  to  supplement  its  limited  imported  supplies  by 
purchasing  over  125,000  acre-feet  from  the  water  market  during  the  drought  period.  However,  we 
believe  that  future  drought  coixlitions,  coupled  with  new  federal  and  state  regulatory  constraints  on  our 
imported  supplies,  will  degrade  our  area's  water  supply  reliability  over  the  long  term.  With  the  passage 
of  the  1992  Central  Valley  Project  Improvement  Act  and  pending  San  Francisco  Bay -Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta  water  quality  standards,  the  District  is  faced  with  significant  long-term  reductions  in 
its  contractual  entitlement  for  imported  water.  Thus,  we  must  aggressively  develop  and  maximize  the 
availability  of  our  local  water  resources  toward  enhanced  water  supply  reliability.  This  challenge  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  area  is  bolstered  by  the  threat  of  potential  loss  of  jobs  associated  with  lost  business 
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opportunities,  and  reduction  in  industrial  production  associated  with  long-term  water  supply  shortages  of 
30  percent  or  more. 

As  part  of  the  District's  1992  Water  Supply  Overview  Study,  waste  water  reclamation  was  identified  as 
a  potential  highly  reliable  source  of  supply.  The  anticipated  supply  of  reclaimed  water,  which  has  now 
been  estimated  to  be  32,000  acre-feet  per  year  countywide,  has  essentially  not  yet  been  developed.  Less 
than  1 ,000  acre-feet  per  year  is  currently  being  used,  much  of  which  is  being  delivered  by  trucks.  While 
the  District  contemplates  alternatives  for  long-term  water  supply  options,  the  City  of  San  Jose  is  also 
being  requested  by  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  to  limit  the  effluent 
discharging  from  its  San  Jose/Santa  Clara  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant  into  San  Francisco  Bay  because 
of  the  loss  and  degradation  of  habitat  for  federally  designated  endangered  species  and  degradation  of  the 
Bay's  water  quality,  due  to  heavy  metal  discharges,  as  defmed  in  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act. 
Accordingly,  the  District  and  the  City  have  joined  forces  to  initiate  a  waste  water  reuse  and  treatment 
technology  program  for  the  County,  which  was  authorized  by  Congress  for  federal  assistance  last  year 
in  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1992.  The  joint  program  between  the  local  sponsors  (the 
District  and  the  City)  and  USEPA  will  fulfill  two  objectives:  to  reduce  waste  water  discharge  into 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  to  provide  an  additional  long-term  water  supply. 


WASTE  WATER  REUSE  PROJECT 

We  believe,  and  Congress  has  agreed,  that  the  San  Francisco  Bay  is  a  resource  which  must  be  protected, 
and  for  which  there  is  a  federal  interest  in  maintaining  in  order  to  protect  the  fragile  ecosystem  in  the 
Bay.  In  addition  to  national  interest  and  recognition,  local  efforts  are  proceeding  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Bay,  and  we  in  Santa  Clara  County  have  made  strong  commitments  to  develop  programs  which 
not  only  protect  the  Bay  by  reducing  waste  water  discharge  but  will  assist  in  improving  long-term  water 
supply  reliability.  Specifically,  the  District  and  the  City  have  entered  ii«o  a  $2  million  cost-sharing 
agreement  to  develop  a  waste  water  reuse  and  treatment  program  in  cooperation  with  USEPA  which  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  areas  —  a  nonpotable  water  reuse  program  and  a  potable  water  reuse  program. 
The  principal  reason  for  these  distinctions  are  the  different  regulatory  requirements  and  technical  issues 
associated  with  the  two  uses  proposed.  The  two  areas  have  further  been  divided  into  phases.  The 
agreement  between  the  District  and  the  City  is  for  Phase  I  work  on  both  the  nonpotable  and  potable 
programs. 

For  Phase  1  of  the  nonpotable  water  program,  a  facility  plan  has  been  completed.  The  facility  plan 
consists  of  a  market  survey,  aiuilysis  of  the  water  quality  requirements,  and  the  predesign  and  the 
treatment  processes  and  distribution  system  to  deliver  up  to  approximately  40-45  million  gallons  per  day 
(MGD)  of  reclaimed  water. 

Last  year.  Congress  recognized  the  federal  interest  in  proceeding  with  the  local  sponsors  in  developing 
a  water  reuse  and  treatment  technology  program  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  integrity  balance  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  as  a  result  authorized  this  program  at  Section  218  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1992  (P.L.  102-580)  for  San  Jose.  The  authorization  provides  a  partnership  between 
the  federal  govenunent,  the  District,  and  the  City  in  having  USEPA  provide  design  and  construction 
assistance  directly  to  the  local  sponsors  in  the  development  of  waste  water  reuse  and  treatment  facilities 
for  the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  for  critical  water  supply  purposes. 
This  program  will  have  the  dual  benefit  of  providing  critical  environmental  protection  to  San  Francisco 
Bay  by  diverting  effiuent  to  be  discharged  into  the  Bay  and  reclaiming  such  water  for  public  and  private 
use,  while  providing  reclaimed  water  as  a  long-term  water  supply  supplement.  The  legislation  calls  for 
the  development  of  an  iimovative  nonpotable  waste  water  reuse  treatment  facility  with  distribution 
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pipelines,  and  the  development  of  an  innovative  potable  waste  water  pilot  plant  along  with  a  health  study 
on  the  performance  of  the  potable  plant  as  a  first  step.  Under  a  phased-in  approach,  once  the  pilot  plant 
is  operational,  should  EPA  and  local  health  ageiKies  determine  that  the  public  health  requirements,  water 
quality  goals  and  objectives  are  met,  and  the  community  is  not  at  risk  by  the  operation  of  the  pilot  plant, 
EPA  would  assist  in  the  development  of  a  potable  waste  water  reuse  facility  through  design  and 
construction  assistance  and  the  extension  of  distribution  systems  to  groundwater  recharge  areas. 


REQUESTED  ACTION 

The  $9  million  we  are  seeking  in  fiscal  year  1994  funding  in  the  subcommittee's  bill  is  to  prepare  the 
final  design  for,  and  initial  construction  of,  the  nonpotable  reclamation  facility  and  distribution  system. 
This  work,  which  will  be  conduaed  by  the  local  sponsors,  will  be  fimded  through  USEPA  in  accordance 
with  authorizing  legislation.  The  final  design  is  based  on  the  prior  work  accomplished  by  the  sponsors 
including  the  nonpotable  facility  plan,  the  final  Environmental  Impact  Review,  and  public  hearings  held 
during  the  process. 

This  funding  will  allow  the  design  for  the  plan  to  move  forward  on  schedule  bringing  the  project  to 
completion  as  a  model  for  other  coastal  areas  who  suffer  from  the  twin  problems  of  coastal  water 
degradation  and  critical  water  supply  needs.  Start  of  construction  will  also  provide  needed  stimulus  to 
a  stagnant  local  employment  market.  While  we  have  dealt  with  these  issues  separately  in  the  past,  the 
truth  is  that  water  quality  and  water  quantity  are  interrelated  and  all  can  benefit  by  approaching  these 
problems  in  an  integrated  fashion. 

We  urgently  request  that  this  funding  be  included  in  the  Subcommittee's  bill  for  final  design  and  initial 
construction,  and  we  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  of  our  request. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  anything  further? 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Not  really,  except  that  over  a  long  period  of  years 
the  City  of  San  Jose,  in  terms  of  their  water  pollution  control 
plant-starting  from  the  time  I  was  on  the  City  Council  and  Mayor, 
we  essentially  went  from  about  67  million  gallons  a  day  in  1965  to 
the  167  million  gallons  a  day  that  Council  woman  Johnson  was  talk- 
ing about.  We  started  with  a  secondary  plant,  and  we  are  now  at 
tertiary.  The  city  has  invested  a  lot  of  money  in  that. 

Now,  because  of  the  receiving  waters  being  relatively  limited  in 
terms  of  the  kind  of  flushing  action  there  is  there,  the  130  to  140 
million  gallons  a  day  that  we  do  put  into  the  south  bay  has  now 
turned  that,  the  salt  water,  brackish.  And  so  now  the  bay  region, 
San  Francisco  Bay  Region  Water  Quality  Control  Board,  under  the 
EPA  standards,  is  saying  to  the  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Water  District,  you  can't  keep  discharging. 

So  we  are  in  a  Catch-22  situation.  So  that  is  why  last  year  in  our 
water  resources  bill,  I  put  in  the  money  for  an  alternative  way  of 
dealing  with  it;  and  that  is  why  we  are  requesting  this  money  to  go 
ahead  and  advance  the  project  so  that  we  can  move  the  project 
along  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  compliance  with  the  EPA  stand- 
ards. 

So  again,  thank  you  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  let  me,  Mr.  Ferraro  and  Councilwoman  John- 
son, let  me  thank  both  of  you  for  your  presentation  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  need  not  tell  you,  you  are  represented  by  one  of  the  most 
able  and  most  respected  Members  of  the  Congress.  And  this  sub- 
committee— indeed,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  and  him  appear 
here.  We  will  certainly  take  into  consideration  your  testimony. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mineta.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
GULF  COAST  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  RESEARCH  CENTER 

WITNESS 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  the  next  witness  will  be  Chairman  Jack 
Brooks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say,  it  is  an  honor  to  have  you  appear 
before  this  subcommittee.  While  I  have  appeared  before  you  on 
many  occasions,  this  is  probably  your  first  appearance  before  me  as 
Chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  And  so  it  is  an  honor  to  have  you 
here.  You  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  here  before  you  as  Chairman.  I  think  it  bodes  well  for 
both  of  us.  I  am  very  proud  of  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brooks.  And  for  your  committee.  Thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port in  the  past  and  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  and  request 
your  subcommittee's  favorable  consideration  of  funding  3.5  million 
for  the  Gulf  Coast  Hazardous  Substance  Research  Center  head- 
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quartered  in  my  district  in  Beaumont.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will 
submit  my  full  statement  for  the  record  and  just  briefly  comment 
on  some  of  the  activities. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Without  objection,  your  entire  statement  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Brooks.  As  you  recall  from  previous  testimony,  the  center  is 
a  consortium  composed  of  eight  Gulf  Coast  universities,  with  the 
addition  of  a  ninth  university  to  occur  this  year;  and  thanks  to  the 
gracious  assistance  of  your  subcommittee,  since  fiscal  year  1989, 
$10.4  million  in  Federal  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the  Cen- 
ter's activities.  Federal  funding  has  been  coupled  with  State  and  in- 
dustrial funds  totaling  about  5.7  since  fiscal  year  1987,  and  to  date, 
these  appropriations  have  established  a  research  program  on  haz- 
ardous waste  prevention  and  treatment,  supporting  68  projects  and 
84  investigators  supplementing  the  education  of  over  100  gradu- 
ates. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Hazardous  Waste — I  mean,  Substance  Research 
Center,  through  its  work  in  the  problems  of  hazardous  waste  pre- 
vention and  treatment  and  management,  particularly  through  its 
work  on  the  theory  of  solidification  stabilization,  has  gained  sub- 
stantial recognition  throughout  the  United  States  and  worldwide. 

Other  projects  include  work  on  the  cleanup  of  oil-contaminated 
soil  using  coal  fines  to  produce  clean  soil  and  a  high-quality  fuel;  a 
project  on  the  recovery  of  lead  from  contaminated  soil  for  reuse, 
rather  than  further  disposal;  and  work  to  develop  a  real-time  moni- 
toring system  for  incinerators. 

The  Center's  program  is  concentrated  on  waste  minimization  and 
innovative  waste  treatment  technology  development,  and  also  in- 
volved in  technology-supporting  activities  such  as  research  on  the 
NIMBY  syndrome,  that  is,  not  in  my  backyard.  We  produce  it,  but 
we  don't  want  to  take  care  of  it,  you  know.  And  this  work  is  closely 
integrated  with  work  of  the  EPA  labs. 

And  also,  several  directly  funded  projects  are  being  done  for  the 
EPA  using  the  Center's  special  expertise.  And  we  have  got  a  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  Information  Center  established  at  the  Center.  We 
have  got  a  specialized  library  now  in  operation  that  facilitates 
access  to  information  on  all  aspects  of  pollution  prevention  and 
treatment,  cleanup  and  handling  for  small  and  large  industry,  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  the  academic  community,  as  well  as  the  public.  It 
is  already  serving  a  major  part  of  the  EPA  Region  VI  effort,  as 
well  as  supporting  the  Texas  Water  Commission  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  work  that  this 
Gulf  Coast  Hazardous  Substance  Research  Center  is  accomplishing, 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  when  you  consider  that  one  cleanup  can 
cost  $50  million,  $100  million.  One  little  old  ratty  place  where  they 
dumped  junk  for  20  years,  and  it  might  cost  $50  million,  $75-$100 
million  to  clean  it  up.  And  we  spend  about  $10  million  on  the 
whole  thing,  trying  to  resolve  this  problem,  not  only  to  handle  it, 
but  to  prevent,  both  of  which  are  critical. 

So  I  just  want  to  commend — and  this  subcommittee  has  been  un- 
derstanding and  tolerant  of  this  and  hopeful  of  this;  and  I  think 
you  all  can  be  proud  of  the  accomplishments  that  we  have  been 
able  to  put  together  down  there.  And  it  couldn't  have  happened 
without  your  support  and  your  subcommittee.  I  want  you  to  know  I 
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am  deeply  grateful,  and  this  is  one  project  that  has  worked  well, 
very  efficiently,  and  relatively  very  inexpensively. 

And  if  you  would  permit,  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  distin- 
guished official  in  attendance.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  get  eight  uni- 
versities cooperating  with  each  other,  you  know;  they  are  not  all 
the  most  modest  people  in  the  whole  world — not  in  the  whole 
world.  And  I  wish  they  would  stand  as  I  introduce  them,  if  I  might, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Please. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Allan  Ford.  He  is  the  new  Center  Director  at 
Lamar  University. 

And  Doctor  Ralph  Powe — "pow,"  they  pronounce  it — right  here. 
He  is  the  Vice  President  for  Research  at  Mississippi  State  Universi- 
ty. 

And  Dr.  Bill  Batchelor,  Professor  of  Civil  &  Environmental  Engi- 
neering at  Texas  A&M. 

And  Dr.  Herbert  Ward;  he  is  the  Director  of  the  National  Center 
of  Groundwater  Research  at  Rice  University,  and  Professor  Bill 
Cawley.  We  just  can't  get  rid  of  him;  he's  retired,  he  is  a  retired 
Director,  retired  in  April,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  him,  "twenty 
years  a  chambermaid  and  never  spilled  a  pot." 

And  Dr.  David  Constant.  He  is  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing at  LSU;  and  Dr.  Frank  Worley,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering at  University  of  Houston,  and  Dr.  C.  Martin  Stickley,  who 
is  the  Vice  President  for  Research  at  the  University  of  Central 
Florida. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  have  got  any  ques- 
tions, we  would  try  and  answer  them. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JACK  BROOKS 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD 

AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
H-143,  THE  CAPITOL 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  4,  1993 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THANK  YOU  FOR  ALLOWING  ME  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
TESTIFY  BEFORE  YOU  THIS  MORNING  ON  BEHALF  OF  FUNDING  FOR  THE  THE 
GULF  COAST  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  RESEARCH  CENTER  WHICH  BEGAN 
OPERATIONS  IN  JUNE  1987  HAVING  BEEN  AUTHORIZED  BY  SECTION  118(1) 
OF  SARA.   IT  IS  A  CONSORTIUM  OF  LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  TEXAS  A&M  UNIVERSITY,  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CENTRAL  FLORIDA,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HOUSTON,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS,  AND  LAMAR  UNIVERSITY.   THE 
ADDITION  OF  RICE  UNIVERSITY  TO  THE  CONSORTIUM  IS  PLANNED  FOR  THIS 
YEAR.   THE  CENTER  IS  HEADQUARTERED  AT  LAMAR  UNIVERSITY  IN 
BEAUMONT,  TEXAS,  IN  MY  <:ONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  BEGAN  AT  THE  FOUR  TEXAS  UNIVERSITIES  THE 
FALL  OF  1987  WITH  $1.2  MILLION  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  '87-'88  BIENNIUM 
BY  THE  TEXAS  LEGISLATURE.   FEDERAL  FUNDS  OF  $1.5  MILLION  FOR 
FY89,  $1.4  MILLION  FOR  FY90,  $2.5  MILLION  FOR  Ft91,  FY92,  AND 
FY93,  COUPLED  WITH  $1.2  MILLION  FROM  TEXAS  FOR  THE  '89- '90 
BIENNIUM  AND  THE  '91-'92  BIENNIUM  AND  $1.16  MILLION  FOR  THE  '92- 
'93  PERIOD  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  INDUSTRY  FUNDS  OF  $390,000  AND 
$564,000  IN  DIRECTED  RESEARCH  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS, 
HAVE  ESTABLISHED  A  BROAD,  INTERDISCIPLINARY  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ON 
HAZARDOUS  WASTE  PREVENT  AND  TREATMENT  SUPPORTING  SOME  68 
PROJECTS,  84  INVESTIGATORS,  AND  SUPPLEMENTING  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
WELL  OVER  100  GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 
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THESE  FUNDS  HAVE  SUPPORTED  RESEARCH  WHICH  HAS  GAINED  THIS 
RESEARCH  CENTER  RECOGNITION  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
WORLD  AS  ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  CENTERS  WORKING  ON 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  PREVENTION,  TREATMENT  AND 
MANAGEMENT.   THIS  RECOGNITION  OF  TECHNICAL  CAPABILITY  COUPLED 
WITH  A  MANAGEMENT  DESIGN  WHICH  IS  USED  AS  A  MODEL  FOR  NEW  CENTERS 
BROUGHT  ABOUT  THE  DISCUSSION  WHICH  LEAD  TO  THE  ADDITION  OF  RICE 
UNIVERSITY  TO  THE  CENTER'S  CONSORTIUM. 

CONTAMINATION  OF  SOIL  AND  GROUNDWATER  BY  HAZARDOUS  OR  TOXIC 
MATERIALS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  AND  DIFFICULT 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  GULF  COAST  REGION  AND  THROUGHOUT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TODAY.   SITES  CONTAMINATED  WITH  EVERYTHING  FROM 
OIL,  LEAD,  AND  TOXICANT  OF  ALL  TYPES  TO  WOOD  PRESERVING  WASTES 
ARE  COMMON  THROUGHOUT  THE  AREA  AND  THE  COUNTRY.   MILLIONS  ARE 
BEING  SPENT  BY  LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS  ON  CLEANING 
UP  THESE  SITES  EACH  YEAR  AND  THESE  EXPENDITURES  WILL  CONTINUE 
WELL  INTO  THE  NEXT  CENTURY. 

THE  GULF  COAST  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  RESEARCH  CENTER 
MANAGEMENT  HAS  FELT  SINCE  THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  CENTER  THAT  THE 
PROGRAM  NEEDED,  IF  IT  IS  TO  FULFILL  ITS  MISSION,  A  STRONGER 
CAPABILITY  IN  THE  SURFACE  AND  GROUNDWATER  REMEDIATION  RESEARCH 
AREA.   RICE  UNIVERSITY'S  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  LEADING  RESEARCH  GROUPS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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GCHSRC  PLANS  TO  FOCUS  RICE  UNIVERSITY'S  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM  ON  FINDING  BETTER  AND  MORE  COST-EFFECTIVE  SOLUTIONS  FOR 
THE  SURFACE  AND  GROUNDWATER  CONTAMINATION  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  GULF 
COAST  WITH  SPECIFIC  EMPHASIS  ON  ONE  OF  RICE'S  PARTICULAR 
CAPABILITIES  WHICH  IS  THE  CLEAN-UP  OF  CONTAMINATED  GROUND  WATER. 
IN  ALL  CASES,  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  GULF  COAST  ARE  ESSENTIALLY  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  CENTER  IS  NOTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  FOR  WORK  ON  THE 
THEORY  OF  SOLIDIFICATION/ STABILIZATION.   THE  CENTER'S  RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS  ON  UNDERSTANDING  PUBLIC  REACTION  TO  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
TREATMENT  FACILITIES  AND,  PARTICULARLY,  TO  THE  SIGHTING  OF  THESE 
UNITS  IS  THE  ONLY  COORDINATED,  MULTI-DISCIPLINE  PROJECT  ON  THIS 
CRITICAL  PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.   THE  CENTER'S  WORK  ON 
HAZARDOUS  WASTES  PREVENTION  HAS  BEEN  RECOGNIZED  AS  ONE  OF  THE 
VERY  FEW  BROADLY  APPLICABLE  PROGRAMS  WITH  THE  POTENTIAL  FOR 
APPLICATION  ACROSS  INDUSTRY  AND  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  FUTURE 
GENERATIONS  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS.   OTHER  PROJECTS  INCLUDE  WORK 
ON  THE  CLEAN  UP  OF  OIL  CONTAMINATED  SOIL  USING  COAL  FINES  TO 
PRODUCE  CLEAN  SOIL  AND  A  HIGH  QUALITY  FUEL,  A  PROJECT  ON  THE 
RECOVERY  OF  LEAD  FROM  CONTAMINATED  SOIL  FOR  REUSE  RATHER  THAN 
FURTHER  DISPOSAL,  AND  WORK  TO  DEVELOP  A  REAL  TIME  MONITORING 
SYSTEM  FOR  INCINERATORS. 

IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  HIERARCHICAL  APPROACH  ESTABLISHED  IN 
RCRA,  80%  OF  THE  CENTER'S  PROGRAM  IS  CONCENTRATED  ON  WASTE 
MINIMIZATION  AND  INNOVATIVE  WASTE  TREATMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
DEVELOPMENT.   THE  REMAINING  20%  OF  THE  EFFORT  IS  DIRECTED  TOWARD 
WHAT  IS  CALLED  TECHNOLOGY  SUPPORTING  ACTIVITIES,    .  . 
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I.E.  THOSE  THINGS  WHICH  MAKE  WASTE  MINIMIZATION  AND  WASTE 

TREATMENT  MORE  APPLICABLE,  SUCH  AS  THE  RESEARCH  ON  THE  NIMBY 
SYNDROME. 

THIS  WORK  IS  INTEGRATED  AS  CLOSELY  AS  POSSIBLE  WITH  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  LABORATORIES.   SEVERAL 
DIRECTLY  FUNDED  PROJECTS  ARE  BEING  DONE  FOR  EPA  USING  THE 
CENTER'S  SPECIAL  EXPERTISE. 

AS  PART  OF  THE  CENTER'S  CONTINUING  EFFORT  TO  IMPROVE 
TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER,  IT  CREATED  AND  SUPPORTS  A  SPECIALIZED 
LIBRARY,  THE  GULF  COAST  ENVIRONMENTAL  LIBRARY,  TO  FACILITATE 
ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  POLLUTION  PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT,  CLEAN  UP  AND  HANDLING  FOR  BOTH  SMALL  AND  LARGE 
INDUSTRY,  REGULATORY  AGENCIES,  THE  ACADEMIC  COMMUNITY  AND  THE 
PUBLIC.   THE  LIBRARY  IS  ACCESSIBLE  BY  PHONE,  COMPUTER  CONTACT, 
AND  OTHER  ELECTRONIC  MEANS  TO  ENHANCE  ITS  ACCESSIBILITY.   IT 
SERVES  AS  A  MAJOR  PART  OF  THE  EPA  REGION  6  EFFORT,  AS  WELL  AS 
SUPPORTING  THE  TEXAS  WATER  COMMISSION  PROGRAMS.   AS  TIME  AND 
FUNDS  PERMIT,  ADDITIONAL  CONNECTIONS  TO  SUPPLEMENT  ALREAY 
EXISTING  TIES  TO  OTHER  UNIVERSITIES  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  THE 
CONSORTIUM,  AND  OTHER  REGULATORY  AGENCIES,  LIBRARIES,  ETC.,  WILL 
BE  ESTABLISHED  TO  FACILITATE  THE  EXCHANGE  AND  TRANSFER  OF 
INFORMATION.   THE  CENTER  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  WELL  REGARDED 
INTERNATIONALLY  THAT  A  HIGHLY  RECOGNIZED  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLISHER, 
PERGAMON  PRESS,  HAS  NAMED  THE  CENTER  DIRECTOR  AS  THE  EDITOR-IN- 
CHIEF  OF  THEIR  JOURNAL  WASTE  MANAGEMENT. 

5   5   5 
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THIS  ARRANGEMENT  ENHANCES  THE  CENTER'S  ABILITY  TO  DISSEMINATE  THE 
RESULTS  OF  ITS  RESEARCH  PROJECTS,  WHILE  ASSURING  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
HIGH  QUALITY  PAPERS.   THE  EXPENSES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THIS  POSITION 
ARE  PAID  BY  THE  JOURNAL. 

THE  ANNUAL  SEMINAR  SERIES  —  THE  FIFTH  ON  INNOVATIVE 
TREATMENT  TECHNOLOGY  WAS  JUST  COMPLETED  AND  THE  SIXTH  IS 
SCHEDULED  FOR  FEBRUARY  1994  —  IS  WELL  ESTABLISHED.   THIS  YEAR'S 
MEETING  BROUGHT  TOGETHER  A  GROUP  OF  SPEAKERS  ON  EMERGING 
TREATMENT  TECHNOLOGIES  THAT  ADDRESSED  THE  AREAS  OF  METALS, 
OXIDATION  AND  SEPARATIONS  TREATMENT  WHO  MADE  A  UNIQUE 
CONTRIBUTION  BY  DESCRIBING  OUR  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
APPLICABILITY  OF  MEMBRANE  SEPARATIONS,  NEAR  CRITICAL  AND 
SUPERCRITICAL  FLUID  SEPARATIONS,  AND  INERT  GAS  SEPARATIONS 
TECHNOLOGIES  TO  THE  TREATMENT  OF  METALS  AND  OTHER  HAZARDOUS 
WASTES. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  CENTER,  I  AM  REQUESTING  THAT 
YOU  AND  THE  MEMBERS  OF  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  CONSIDER  AN 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  FY  1994  OF  $3.5  MILLION.   THIS  IS  $1  MILLION 
MORE  THAN  IS  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET.   THE  EMPHASIS  HAS  BEEN  ON 
BUILDING  THE  SOUND  RESEARCH  AND  MANAGEMENT  BASE  WHICH  HAS  BROUGHT 
THE  RECOGNITION  TO  THE  CENTER  WHICH  HAS  ATTRACTED  WORLD  CLASS 
PROGRAMS  TO  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  CONSORTIUM.   SOME  EROSION  OF  THE 
FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  RESEARCH  BY  THE  NEED  FOR  SUCH  THINGS  AS 
TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  AND  EFFECTIVE  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  WAS 
ACCEPTED  AS  PART  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS. 
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THE  INCREASE  REQUESTED  WILL  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  AT  RICE  UNIVERSITY,  A  RETURN  TO  THE  FULL  RESEARCH 

ALLOWANCE  AT  EACH  OF  THE  OTHER  UNIVERSITIES  AND  FOR  THE  INCREASED 

TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  PROGRAM  —  INCLUDING  FURTHER  ENHANCEMENT  OF 

THE  LIBRARY'S  CAPABILITY  —  NEEDED  TO  FACILITATE  TO  THE  GREATEST 

EXTENT  POSSIBLE  THE  USE  OF  THE  INFORMATION  BEING  DEVELOPED. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  APPRECIATE  VERY  MUCH  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 

APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  AND  YOUR  DISTINGUISHED  PANEL  OF  MEMBERS.   YOU 

HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  MOST  GRACIOUS  TO  ME  AND  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  CONSORTIUM  WHO  ALWAYS  TRAVEL  HERE  TO 

OFFER  THEIR  SUPPORT  OF  MY  TESTIMONY  AND  TODAY  IS  NO  EXCEPTION. 

IF  I  MAY,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  INTRODUCE  THOSE  REPRESENTATIVES  IN 

ATTENDANCE  AT  THIS  TIME: 

ALLAN  FORD  -  CENTER  DIRECTOR  AND  A  RESEARCH  PROFESSOR  AT 
LAMAR  UNIVERSITY 

DR.  RALPH  POWE  -  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  RESEARCH 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

DR.  BILL  BATCHELOR  -  PROFESSOR  OF  CIVIL  &  ENVIRONMENTAL 

ENGINEERING,  TEXAS  A&M  UNIVERSITY 

DR.  HERBERT  WARD  -  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 

GROUNDWATER  RESEARCH,  RICE  UNIVERSITY 

PROFESSOR  BILL  CAWLEY  -  RETIRED  GCHSRC  DIRECTOR  (AS  OF  4/93) 

DR.  DAVID  CONSTANT  -  PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

DR.  FRANK  WORLEY  -  PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 

DR.  C.  MARTIN  STICKLEY  -  ASSOCIATE  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 

RESEARCH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CENTRAL 
FLORIDA 

THANK  YOU,  MR.  CHAIRMAN. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say,  I  don't  have  any  ques- 
tions, but  I  am  impressed  with  your  testimony.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  not  only  has  this  subcommittee  strongly  support- 
ed this  project  in  the  past,  but  also  the  State  of  Texas,  through  its 
legislature,  has  appropriated  and  given  very  strong  support,  along 
with  the  industry,  which  you  have  cited  correctly  here. 

And  I  just  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Ch£drman,  that  support  of 
this  project  will  not  stop  under  my  chairmanship. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  bless  your  heart.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  think  you  know,  out  of  the  great  respect  I  have  for 
you,  that  we  are  certainly  going  to  give  this  project  consideration. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  will  get  out  of  here.  Thank  you  all. 

I  see  you  have  still  got  Paul  working  hard. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Oh,  yes. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
AMERICAN  WATER  WORKS  ASSOCIATION/ AMWA 

WITNESS 
JULIUS  CIACCIA 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  next  witness  will  be  the  American  Water  Works 
Association,  Mr.  Julius  Ciaccia? 

Did  I  mess  up  your  name? 

Mr.  Ciaccia.  Yes,  you  did. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Would  you  give  me  the  correct  pronunciation? 

Mr.  Ciaccia.  It  is  Ciaccia,  Julius  Ciaccia.  Just  forget  all  the 
vowels  and  just 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  Mr.  Ciaccia. 

Mr.  Ciaccia.  Italian  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
this  morning  and  discuss  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  Federal  drink- 
ing water  program. 

As  you  know,  my  name  is  Julius  Ciaccia,  and  I  serve  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Water  for  the  City  of  Cleveland.  And  I  would  like  to  say, 
as  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  Cleveland  area,  it  is  really  an  honor  for 
me  to  be  able  to  come  here  to  Washington  and  testify  in  front  of 
your  committee;  and  I  have  been  asked  by  Mayor  White  to,  you 
know,  express  his  thanks  for  all  the  good  work  that  you  have  done 
for  Cleveland  in  the  past  and  are  continuing  to  do  now.  It  certainly 
needs  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much.  Please  convey  back  to  the 
Mayor  my  best  regards  and  our  appreciation  for  your  appearance 
here  today. 

Mr.  Ciaccia.  I  sure  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Metropolitan  Water  Agencies,  and  I  chair  the  Associa- 
tion's Legislative  Committee;  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  many 
pressing  needs  facing  the  country.  No  one  is  more  aware  that 
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public  funds  must  be  expended  wisely  to  derive  the  maximum  ben- 
efit for  the  citizens  of  this  country.  In  order  to  make  wise  choices 
about  the  expenditure  of  funds  on  environmental  programs  in  gen- 
eral, and  on  drinking  water  programs  in  particular,  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  basic  scientific  research. 

Congress  required  in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  that  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  regulate  contaminates  in  drinking 
water.  When  adequate  health  effects  data  is  not  available  on  which 
to  base  a  regulatory  decision,  State  and  local  governments  like 
Cleveland,  who  already  face  pressing  financial  challenges,  have  to 
spend  precious  resources  complying  with  regulations  that  do  not 
address  the  most  important  public  health  needs. 

Drinking  water  health  effects  research  is  an  area  where  an  in- 
vestment of  a  few  million  dollars  can  provide  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  potential  waste  of  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  very 
important  to  recognize  that  the  public  health  standards  established 
for  drinking  water  are  used  extensively  for  other  environmental 
programs,  and  funds  are  spent  across  EPA  programs  based  on 
these  standards. 

Superfund  cleanups.  Clean  Water  Act  permits,  RCRA  actions. 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  approvals,  and 
many  State  program  actions  are  based  on  drinking  water  standards 
where  applicable.  Health  effects  research  benefits  are  therefore 
magnified  through  the  use  of  other  programs  with  higher  public 
health  and  economic  payoffs. 

Accordingly,  AMWA  and  AWWA  have  joined  to  make  health  ef- 
fects research  the  highlight  of  this  request. 

Specifically,  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  bill,  the  asso- 
ciations urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  the  EPA  Office  of 
Groundwater  and  Drinking  Water  an  overall  increase  in  appropria- 
tions of  $50  million.  We  recommend  that  the  subcommittee  ear- 
mark 4  million  in  EPA's  budget  for  drinking  water  health  effects 
research.  This  represents  an  increase  of  2  million  over  the  budget 
request. 

The  additional  2  million  should  be  dedicated  to  development  of  a 
health  basis  for  disinfectants/disinfection  by-products  regulation  as 
outlined  in  the  recent  negotiating  rule-making  process.  An  advisory 
committee  composed  of  participants  similar  to  that  which  partici- 
pated in  the  regulatory-negotiation  process  should  provide  a  point 
of  coordination  and  advice  to  EPA  on  an  appropriate  application  of 
these  additional  funds. 

For  disinfectants/disinfection  by-products  research,  we  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  earmark  $2  million  for  the  AWWA  Research 
Foundation.  These  funds  would  be  spent  in  cooperation  with  EPA 
to  address  disinfectants/disinfection  by-product  research  needs. 

Research  on  disinfectant/disinfection  by-products  is  a  critical 
need,  Mr.  Chairman.  Disinfection  disinfectants  are  essential  to  pro- 
tecting water  supplies  from  microbial  contamination  which  account 
for  50,000  deaths  yearly  in  the  world. 

We  now  know,  however,  that  disinfection  of  drinking  water  can 
produce  chemical  by-products,  many  of  which  are  potential  human 
carcinogens  or  may  cause  other  toxic  effects.  Controlling  risks  from 
these  by-products  must  be  carefully  balanced  against  microbial 
risks  to  ensure  that  when  reducing  disinfection  level  to  lower  by- 
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product  risks  the  door  is  not  opened  to  significant  microbial  risks 
faced  by  the  majority  of  the  world's  population. 

AMWA  and  AWWA  also  recommend  that  5  million  be  set  aside 
for  development  of  a  drinking  water  contaminant  occurrence  track- 
ing system  and  total  of  100  million  to  support  the  State  primacy 
grants.  We  also  support  the  administration's  request  for  Federal 
funding  of  a  drinking  water  State  revolving  loan  fund. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Introduction 

The  Association  of  Metropolitan  Water  Agencies  (AMWA)  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  the  directors 
and  managers  of  the  nation's  large  municipal  and  publicly  owned  water  supply  systems.  AMWA's 
membership  includes  cities  and  municipalities  from  Cleveland  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Houston  to 
Passaic  Valley,  and  from  Louisville  to  Philadelphia.  AMWA  members  provide  drinking  water  directly 
to  over  80  million  persons  and  indirectly  to  an  even  greater  number  through  wholesale  supply. 

The  American  Water  Works  Association  (AWWA)  is  the  world's  largest  scientific  and  educational 
association  representing  water  supply  professionals.  The  association's  54,000  plus  members  are 
comprised  of  administrators,  utility  operators,  professional  engineers,  contractors,  manufacturers, 
scientists,  educators  and  public  health  professionals.  The  over  3,700  utility  members  of  the 
association  provide  more  than  80  percent  of  the  nation's  drinking  water. 

AMWA  and  AWWA  utility  members  are  regulated  by  EPA  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
(SDWA)  and  other  statutes,  but  receive  no  direct  or  indirect  funding  from  the  agency.  As 
associations  devoted  to  the  protection  of  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  through  the  provision  of 
safe,  high  quality  drinking  water,  AMWA  and  AWWA  strongly  support  adequate  levels  of  funding  for 
the  U.  S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  drinking  water  and  ground  water  programs. 

Small  Investment  -  Big  Benefits 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  of  the  many  pressing  needs  facing 
the  country.  No  one  is  more  aware  that  public  funds  must  be  expended  wisely  to  derive  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  citizens  of  the  country.  State  and  local  governments  throughout  the  country  are  facing 
extreme  financial  challenges  while  at  the  same  time  being  required  to  meet  a  myriad  of  federal 
mandates. 

Those  communities  over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  face  a  potential  requirement  to  pay  over  $1 00 
billion  to  meet  new  drinking  water  treatment  requirements  without  knowing  that  the  expenditure  is 
wise,  targeted  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  bienefits,  or,  indeed,  even  necessary.  They  will  not 
know  because  of  the  lack  of  funding  for  drinking  water  health  effects  research  and  other  investments 
that  assure  the  use  of  sound  science  in  developing  standards. 

Congress  has  required  in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
regulate  contaminants  in  drinking  water.  When  adequate  health  effects  data  is  not  available  upon 
which  to  base  regulatory  decisions,  those  decisions  are  made  on  assumptions  piled  on  assump- 
tions, potentially  costing  millions  of  consumers  billions  of  dollars  for  negligible  or  no  measurable 
benefit. 

Drinking  water  health  effects  research  is,  therefore,  an  area  where  the  investment  of  a  few  million 
dollars  can  provide  the  knowledge  necessary  to  prevent  the  potential  waste  of  billions  of  dollars.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  an  investment  in  drinking  water  health  effects  research,  will  insure  that 
the  over  220  million  people  in  this  country  served  by  public  drinking  water  will  receive  protection  from 
contaminants  that  have  significant  adverse  public  health  impacts. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  recognize  that  the  public  health  standards  established  for  drinking  water 
are  used  extensively  in  other  environmental  programs,  and  funds  are  spent  across  EPA  programs 
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based  on  these  standards.  Superfund  cleanups.  Clean  Water  Act  permits,  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  actions.  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  approvals,  and  many 
State  program  actions  are  based  on  drinking  water  standards  where  applicable.  Health  effects 
research  tienefits  are  therefore  magnified  through  use  by  other  programs  with  correspondingly 
higher  public  health  and  economic  payoffs. 

Accordingly,  AMWA  and  AWWA  have  joined  to  make  health  effects  research  the  highlight  of  this 
request.  There  are  other  pressing  needs  in  the  drinking  water  program  which  also  deserve 
consideration  and  increased  funding. 

Request  Overview 

Specifically,  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget,  the  associations  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  the 
EPA  Office  of  Ground  Water  and  Drinking  Water  an  overall  increase  in  appropriations  of  $50,000,000. 
This  will  allow  the  following  total  funding  levels  to  be  earmarked  for  the  areas  indicated.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  programs,  particularly  health  effects  research,  involve  areas  where  relatively 
minor  funding  increases  offer  dramatic  public  health,  environmental  and  economic  benefits  to  the 
nation's  population. 

•  For  drinking  water  health  effects  research  -  $4,000,000 

(An  increase  of  $2,000,000  over  the  budget  request.  This  additional  money  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  health  t>asis  of  the  disinfectants/disinfection  by-products  issues  as 
negotiated  in  the  recent  rule-making  process.  An  advisory  committee  composed  of  the 
participants  in  that  regulatory-negotiation  process  should  provide  a  point  of  coordination 
and  advice  to  EPA  on  the  appropriate  application  of  these  additional  funds). 

•  For  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  research,  AWWA  Research  Foundation 
matching  funds  -  $2,000,000 

(An  increase  of  $2,000,000  over  the  budget  request). 

•  For  drinking  water  contaminant  occurrence  tracking  system  -  $5,000,000 
(An  increase  of  $5,000,000  over  the  budget  request). 

•  For  state  primacy  grants  -  $100,000,000 

(An  increase  of  $41 ,000,000  over  the  budget  request). 

In  addition.  AMWA  and  AWWA  support  the  administration's  request  for  full  federal  funding  of 
drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund  (SRF)  grants  to  partially  fund  capitalization  of  infrastnjcture 
requirements  deriving  from  the  1986  amendments  to  the  SDWA. 

Background 

Drinking  water  is  universally  recognized  as  a  central  element  in  the  health  and  well  being  of  our 
urban,  suburban  and  rural  populations.  Moreover,  it  is  essential  to  national  growth  and  economic 
well  being.  Many  are  only  now  recognizing  the  ties  of  adequate,  safe  drinking  water  to  economic 
prosperity  as  they  witness  the  effects  of  western  drought,  toxic  spills,  water  shortages  and  aquifer 
depletion.  Congress,  however,  was  early  to  recognize  this  fact. 
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In  1 974,  Congress  passed,  and  in  1 986  amended,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (SDWA).  It  placed 
the  federal  government  squarely  in  an  arena  which  had  traditionally  been  the  province  of  state  and 
local  govemments.  By  enacting  the  statute,  the  Congress  decided  to  set  national  drinking  water 
standards,  mandate  treatment  techniques,  assign  responsibilities,  administer  discipline,  and 
provide  significant  financial  support  for  state  administration  of  the  program. 

This  subcommittee  in  particular  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  recognizing  the  economic  as  well  as 
public  heaJth  dimensions  of  drinking  water.  The  subcommittee  has  normally  provided  EPA's  Office 
of  Ground  Water  and  Drinking  Water  with  funding  in  excess  of  budget  requests.  Unfortunately,  even 
this  foresight  has  not  prevented  the  office's  present  budget  from  b)eing  essentially  the  same  in 
constant  dollars  as  it  was  in  1 979  despite  ever  growing  congressional  demands  on  the  program. 

The  growth  of  congressional  demands  is  no  where  better  illustrated  than  in  the  health  effects  funding 
arena.  As  requirements  to  regulate  drinking  water  contaminants  has  grown  dramatically,  the  health 
effects  research  budget  has  decreased  precipitously.  Despite  the  mandate  of  the  1986  amend- 
ments which  more  than  quadrupled  the  number  of  contaminants  EPA  was  to  regulate,  funding  for 
heeilth  effects  research  on  contaminants  has  dropped  continuously  from  a  1 982  level  of  almost  $1 0 
million  to  this  budget's  all  time  low  request  of  $2,000,000.  Additionally,  over  the  past  ten  years,  the 
number  of  EPA  personnel  dedicated  to  health  effects  research  has  decreased  from  a  high  of  58  full 
time  equivalent  positions  to  20  today. 

These  operating  fund  and  personnel  reductions  come  at  a  time  of  heightened  awareness  of  the 
necessity  to  insure  that  local  community  funds  are  expended  wisely.  Cities  and  towns  of  all  sizes 
are  concemed  that  the  greatest  risks  to  public  health  be  given  primary  attention  and  funding. 
Adequate  investment  in  health  effects  research  is  the  only  way  to  insure  that  public  health  threats 
in  drinking  water  are  identified  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  significant  risk  determined. 

Drinking  Water  Heaith  Effects  Research  Funding 

An  outside  expert  panel  commissioned  by  EPA  has  called  for  a  greater  emphasis  on  science  at  the 
agency  in  their  report,  "Safeguarding  the  Future:  Credible  Science,  Credible  Decisions."  The  panel 
found  in  part,  that  the  agency  needs  to  improve  the  scientific  data  and  analytical  methodologies 
necessary  to  make  sound  decisions  and  to  set  risk  based  priorities  for  health  and  the  environment. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  a  variety  of  drinking  water  contaminants. 

Research  on  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  is  a  critical  need.  Each  day  there  are  50,000 
deaths  in  the  worid  attributed  to  microbial  contamination  of  drinking  water.  This  threat  has 
essentially  been  eliminated  in  the  United  States  through  disinfection  efforts.  It  is  now  known, 
however,  that  disinfection  of  drinking  water  can  produce  chemical  by-products  many  of  which  are 
potential  human  carcinogens  or  may  cause  other  toxic  effects.  Controlling  risks  from  these  by- 
products must  be  carefully  balanced  against  microbial  risks  to  ensure  that  when  reducing 
disinfection  levels  to  lower  by-product  risk,  the  door  is  not  opened  to  the  significant  microbial  risks 
faced  by  the  majority  of  the  worid's  population. 

Research  on  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products,  as  supported  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  EPA's  Science  Advisory  Board,  is  essential.  The  cost  to  the  nation  of  disinfection  by- 
products regulation  under  the  SDWA  could  be  as  low  as  several  billion  dollars  or  as  high  as  $60 
billion  or  more.  An  appropriate  investment  in  health  effects  research  will  insure  that  costs  fall  in  the 
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proper  place,  and  will  not  be  driven  to  more  conservative,  higher  cost  levels  Ijecause  of  lack  of  data. 
In  this  regard,  AMWA  and  AWWA  support  the  request  of  the  American  Water  Works  Association 
research  Foundation  (AWWARF).  The  Research  Foundation  offers  to  provide  $2,000,000  in 
matching  funds  to  leverage  federal  and  state  health  effects  research  funding  for  disinfectants  and 
disinfection  by-products. 

Research  must  also  continue  on  ways  to  control  some  of  the  emerging  microbial  threats  as  detailed 
in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  Medicine  report,  "Emerging  Infections:  Microbial 
Threats  to  Health  In  the  United  States."  Recent  news  coverage  on  the  microbial  disease  threat  from 
Cryptosporidium,  which  was  Included  in  the  repxjrt.  serves  to  highlight  this  concern.  Research 
Including  epidemiology,  clinical  studies,  and  waterborne  outbreak  monitoring  needs  to  be  under- 
taken or  continued  for  this  organism. 

Research  on  arsenic  is  also  essential.  Arsenic  occurs  everywhere  in  the  environment.  It  Is  found 
in  most  water  sources  at  extremely  low  levels,  but  in  many  cases  can  be  found  at  levels  approaching 
or  exceeding  the  present  EPA  standard  of  50  parts  per  billion.  From  studies  made  In  Taiwan,  arsenic 
in  drinking  water  may  have  a  much  higher  risk  than  previously  t)elieved.  Because  of  a  number  of 
confounding  factors,  studies  need  to  t>e  made  in  the  U  nited  States  to  confirm  or  refute  these  findings. 
Should  decisions  be  required  based  on  the  Taiwan  data  alone,  costs  to  the  nation  could  be  In  the 
tens  to  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  range  with  perhaps  only  marginal  health  t>eneflts.  Again,  an 
appropriate  investment  in  research  will  help  Insure  that  correct  decisions  are  made. 

Arsenic  also  points  up  an  additional  problem.  Many  EPA  and  other  government  and  state  agency 
programs  depend  on  drinking  water  health  standards.  Superfund,  for  example,  makes  use  of 
drinking  water  standards  in  determining  cleanup  levels  at  Superfund  sites.  Interestingly,  Superfund 
health  effects  research  funding  Is  presently  covering  some  studies  on  arsenic,  but  the  fiscal  year 
1 994  budget  eliminates  Superfund  health  effects  research.  Restoration  of  this  partial  funding  from 
other  sources  is  vital. 

•  Recommended  Acton  in  the  FY  1 994  Budget:  Increase  drinking  water  health  effects 
research  funding  to  a  total  of  $4,000,000.  an  Increase  of  $2,000,000  with  the  increase 
targeted  mainly  toward  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  research;  and 

•  Recommended  Action  in  the  FY  1 994  Budget:  Provide  an  additional  $2,000,000  in 
matching  funds  earmarked  for  the  AWWARF  to  be  obligated  in  cooperation  with  EPA 
for  disinfectants  and  disinfection  by-products  research. 

Drinking  Water  Information  Management  System 

To  comply  with  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  its  regulatory  requirements,  water  systems  must 
collect  samples  of  their  drinking  water  and  have  them  tested  for  a  variety  of  contaminants.  These 
results  are  forweirded  to  state  drinking  water  authorities  who  determine  If  a  system  has  met  its 
monitoring  requirements  and  met  the  applicable  drinking  water  contaminant  standards.  The  state 
reports  violations  by  water  systems  to  EPA  which  maintains  a  national  data  base  on  compliance. 
Unfortunately  the  data  base  system  has  proven  completely  ineffective  for  compliance  purposes  as 
reported  by  GAO  In  their  June  1 990  report  "Drinking  Water:  Compliance  Problems  Undemnine  EPA 
Program  as  New  Challenges  Emerge."  In  addition,  since  the  data  base  system  only  attempts  to 
capture  violations,  it  is  of  no  use  in  providing  information  on  occurrence  of  contamination,  or 
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providing  drinking  water  quality  data  by  contaminant,  system  or  system  class,  state,  geographic 
area,  source  water  types,  or  other  parameters.  Neither  is  it  able  to  show  trends  in  any  of  those 
parameters.  EPA  is,  therefore,  hard  pressed  to  meet  even  minimal  program  oversight,  develop- 
ment, implementation,  enforcement  and  evaluation  responsibilities  required  by  the  SDWA.  All  of 
the  data  needed  to  meet  requirements  is  available.  It  is  gathered  by  systems  and  reported  to  states, 
and  EPA  needs  the  data  to  effectively  manage  the  Public  Water  Supply  Supervision  Program  and 
insure  adequate  protection  of  public  health. 

•  Recommended  Action  in  the  FY  1994  Budget:  Increase  Office  of  Water  funding  by 
$5,000,000  earmarked  for  development  and  initial  procurement  of  an  improved  Public 
Water  System  Supervision  Information  Management  System  using  modern  computer 
hardware  and  software  to  systematically  collect  and  maintain  high-quality,  timely,  and 
complete  monitoring  data. 

State  Primacy  Grants 

Congress  intended  that  EPA  develop  drinking  water  regulations  and  that  the  states  implement  and 
administer  the  program  to  insure  compliance  with  and  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  Implementa- 
tion, administration,  compliance,  and  enforcement  activities  are  collectively  known  as  "primacy" 
requirements  and  federal  grants  to  the  states  are  known  as  Public  Water  Supply  Supervision  Grants. 
The  massive  demands  on  states  arising  from  the  Act  are  just  now  becoming  apparent  because  of 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  regulated  contaminants  over  the  past  few  years. 

As  each  regulation  is  added,  state  resource  shortfalls  become  more  acute.  For  example,  in 
California  the  addition  of  a  regulation  on  lead  and  copper  in  drinking  water  has  major  impacts.  The 
state  estimates  that  the  rule  will  add  $5.8  million  per  year  (representing  84  person  years)  to  their 
present  program  costs  of  $14.5  million.  Califomia  receives  less  than  20%  program  funding  from 
EPA  primacy  grants  while  the  SDWA  authorizes  a  federal  share  of  up  to  75  percent.  The  difference 
t)etween  state  and  federal  shares  of  the  program  has  become  so  great  that  several  states  are  in 
jeopardy  of  losing  primacy.  Should  this  occur,  public  health  protection  will  suffer  a  major  setback. 

The  present  primacy  needs  of  all  states  is  over  $150  million  per  year  with  the  lead  and  copper 
regulation  and  regulations  scheduled  to  be  promulgated  over  the  next  few  years  projected  to  bring 
the  total  to  approximately  $400  million.  EPAs  total  present  contribution  to  state  primacy  is  less  than 
$60  million.  The  federal  share  needs  to  begin  approaching  the  amounts  needed  to  implement  the 
SDWA  or  the  program  faces  disbandment. 

•  Recommended  Action  in  the  FY  1994  Budget:  Increase  Public  Water  Supply  System 
Supervision  grants  to  states  to  a  total  of  $100  million. 

Drlnl<lng  Water  State  Revolving  Fund 

AMWA  and  AWWA  support  the  administration's  request  for  full  federal  funding  of  drinking  water 
state  revolving  loan  fund  (SRF)  grants  to  partially  fund  capitalization  of  infrastructure  requirements 
deriving  from  the  1 986  amendments  to  the  SDWA.  The  associations  would  be  pleased  to  work  with 
the  subcommittee  to  develop  appropriate  language  if  necessary  to  insure  that  the  capitalization 
funds  are  targeted  effectively  and  efficiently  toward  the  highest  needs. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Ciaccia,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  fellow  Cleve- 
lander  appear  before  this  subcommittee.  You  have  given  us  some 
good  testimony,  and  we  will  certainly  take  in  consideration  what 
you  testified  to  here. 

Mr.  Ciaccia.  I  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  Cleveland  has  a  lot 
at  stake.  We  have  very  high  quality  water  that  is  fairly  contami- 
nant free;  but,  you  know,  we  are  looking  at  some  pretty  substantial 
dollars  in  meeting  these  regulations,  and  I  think  without  proper  re- 
search it  is  going  to  be  money  lost.  So  thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  it.  Mayor  White  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  out  there.  We  want  to  help  him  all  we  can. 

Mr.  Ciaccia.  Okay.  I  will  make  sure  he  gets  that  message. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
CLEANUP  OF  BOSTON  HARBOR 

WITNESS 

HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House,  Mr.  John  Joseph  Moakley. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  have  you  appear 
here  before  this  subcommittee.  I  have  had  the  honor  many  times  of 
appearing  before  the  Rules  Committee  under  your  chairmanship. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  having  you 
appear  before  me,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  indeed  a  great 
honor  to  have  you  here  and  give  testimony;  and  we  want  to  recog- 
nize you  for  any  remarks  you  would  like  to  give. 

Mr.  Moakley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of 
the  committee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today,  and  I  am  testifying  this  morning  on  a  matter  that  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  me  and  to  my  constituents  and  it  is  known 
the  country  over,  the  cleanup  of  Boston  Harbor. 

As  you  may  all  know,  Boston  Harbor  virtually  has  become  a 
household  name  across  the  Nation.  Some  have  termed  the  Boston 
Harbor  as  the  dirtiest  harbor  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  last 
two  presidential  campaigns  have  used  Boston  Harbor  as  an  exam- 
ple of  environmental  disaster  with  its  cleanup  in  desperate  need  of 
Federal  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  we  have  got  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 
budget,  but  I  am  here  this  morning  to  request  $100  million  for  the 
cleanup  of  Boston  Harbor,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant environmental  projects  in  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  cleanup  of  the  wastewater  discharges  to  Boston 
Harbor,  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest  public  works  projects  in  New 
England.  The  cleanup  project  is  managed  by  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
sources Authority.  It  is  paid  for  by  2.5  million  citizens  in  61  cities 
and  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

Later  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  hear  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Douglas  MacDonald,  who  is  the  Executive  Director  of 
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the  MWRA;  and  he  will  offer  testimony  on  this  very  crucial  issue. 
Although  substantial  efforts  have  been  made  to  control  costs,  the 
total  cost  of  this  important  project  is  about  $6  billion  by  the  year 
1999.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  $4.5  billion  of 
this  is  required  to  meet  federally  mandated  environmental  stand- 
ards. 

During  the  1970s  and  the  early  1980s,  similar  projects  across  the 
Nation  have  received  between  55  percent  and  75  percent  Federal 
funding  under  the  grant  programs  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Boston  Harbor  cleanup  has  only  received  a  dispro- 
portionate 8  percent — 8  percent — Federal  funding  for  this  very  es- 
sential environmental  project. 

Unfortunately,  the  burden  of  this  project  is  on  ratepayers.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  terribly  unfair.  The  major  proportion  of  this  project 
is  financed  by  the  MWRA  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  that  are  se- 
cured and  repaid  with  interest  by  rate  revenues  exacted  from  the 
ratepayers.  Household  bills  have  gone  up  289  percent  in  this  area, 
compared  to  a  national  increase  of  38  percent. 

Today,  ratepayers  in  the  MWRA  district  pay  the  highest  rates  in 
the  Nation.  In  four  years,  we  have  gone  from  the  lowest  water 
rates  to  the  highest  water  rates  in  the  Nation,  and  there  is  no 
relief  in  sight.  Future  household  rate  projections  average  increases 
of  18  percent  annually  through  1999.  Without  Federal  relief,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  will  bring  rates  to  $1,200  per  family  with  no  prom- 
ise that  there  will  be  any  end  to  this  upward  spiral.  What  kind  of 
family  can  afford  these  types  of  outrageous  bills? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Massachusetts  this  is  causing  a  very  serious 
problem  for  ratepayers  who  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  paying 
escalating  rates  along  with  their  mortgages,  food  and  heating  bills. 
In  some  cases,  my  constituents  have  to  choose  between  paying  their 
water  and  sewer  bills  or  putting  food  on  the  table.  Over  100,000 
households  in  our  service  area  have  limited  incomes,  and  payments 
of  these  water  and  sewer  bills  are  in  direct  competition  with  other 
basic  life  necessities. 

To  their  great  credit,  the  Clinton  administration  supports  fund- 
ing of  this  extremely  important  project.  That  is  because  the  Boston 
Harbor  project  epitomizes  the  state  of  water  and  sewer  infrastruc- 
ture systems  that  have  been  badly  neglected  across  the  Nation  and 
therefore  deserve  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  this  is  a  particularly  difficult  budget 
year  and  that  you  must  deal  with  a  broad  range  of  worthy  and 
competing  goals  within  your  subcommittee,  but  in  light  of  the 
great  need  in  my  district,  I  am  requesting  that  $100  million  be  in- 
cluded for  the  cleanup  of  Boston  Harbor  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Quite 
frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  could  ask  for  more,  because  we 
need  more. 

Your  subcommittee's  support  in  the  past  has  shown  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  restoring  Boston  Harbor  for  the  sake  of  the  environ- 
ment, public  health,  recreation  and  the  economy,  and  a  clean  and 
safe  harbor  for  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  you  are  going  to  have  Mr.  Doug 
MacDonald  and  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Authority  testify  in  greater  length.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  this  were 
in  biblical  times,  there  would  be  more  than  the  apostles  walking 
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across  Boston  Harbor.  I  mean,  as  a  kid,  I  have  seen  it  go  from 
places  where  you  could  go  out  and  dig  clams,  catch  lobsters;  I 
wouldn't  eat  anything  that  comes  out  of  that  harbor  now. 

The  phytoplankton  on  the  bottom  is  dead,  and  it  is  done  as  a 
result  of  the  cumulative  effect  of,  you  know,  hundreds  of  years  of 
factories  and  other  places  just  emptjdng  into  it.  Now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  we  have  a  mandate  that  those  people  who  live  in  this  area 
have  to  pay  this  bill.  And  it  is  just  unfortunate  because  these 
people  had  little  to  do  with  polluting  this  part  of  the  ocean.  I  think 
it  should  be  a  national  mandate. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 
BY 

CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 
VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
MAY  4,  1993 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE, 
I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE 
YOU  TODAY.  I  AM  TESTIFYING  THIS  MORNING  ON  A 
MATTER  THAT  IS  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  TO  ME  AND 
MY  CONSTITUENTS  -THE  CLEAN  UP  OF  BOSTON  HARBOR. 
AS  YOU  ALL  MAY  KNOW,  BOSTON  HARBOR  HAS 
VIRTUALLY  BECOME  A  HOUSEHOLD  NAME  ACROSS  THE 
NATION. 

SOME  HAVE  TERMED  BOSTON  HARBOR  AS  THE  DIRTIEST 
HARBOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  IN  FACT,  THE  LAST 
TWO  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGNS  HAVE  USED  BOSTON 
HARBOR  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  DISASTER, 
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-  WITH  ITS  CLEANUP  IN  DESPERATE  NEED  OF  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT.  I  AM  HERE  THIS  MORNING  TO  REQUEST  $100 
MILLION  FOR  THE  CLEAN  UP  OF  BOSTON  HARBOR  -- 
WHICH  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROJECTS  IN  THE  NATION. 
IN  ADDITION,  THE  CLEANUP  OF  WASTEWATER 
DISCHARGES  TO  BOSTON  HARBOR  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
LARGEST  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

THE  BOSTON  HARBOR  CLEAN  UP  PROJECT  IS  MANAGED 

BY     THE     MASSACHUSETTS     RESOURCES     AUTHORITY 

(MWRA)  AND  IS  PAID  FOR  BY  2.5  MILLION  CITIZENS  IN  61 

COMMUNITIES     IN     MASSACHUSETTS.  LATER     THIS 

AFTERNOON  THIS  DISTINGUISHED  SUBCOMMITTEE  WILL 

HEAR  DOUGLAS  MACDONALD,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 

THE  MWRA,  OFFER  TESTIMONY  ON  THIS  CRUCIAL  ISSUE. 

ALTHOUGH  SUBSTANTIAL  EFFORTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  TO 

CONTROL  COSTS,  THE  TOTAL  COST  OF  THIS  IMPORTANT 
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PROJECT  IS  ABOUT  $6  BILLION  BY  THE  YEAR   1999.   I 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  POINT  OUT  THAT  $4.5  BILLION  OF  THIS 
IS      REQUIRED      TO      MEET      FEDERALLY      MANDATED 
ENVIRONMENTAL  STANDARDS. 

DURING  THE  1970'S  AND  EARLY  1980'S  SIMILAR  PROJECTS 
ACROSS  THE  NATION  HAVE  RECEIVED  BETWEEN  55%  AND 
75%  FEDERAL  FUNDING  UNDER  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
GRANTS  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CLEAN  WATER  ACT.  BUT  MR. 
CHAIRMAN  THE  BOSTON  HARBOR  CLEANUP  PROJECT  HAS 
ONLY  RECEIVED  A  DISPROPORTIONATE  8%  FEDERAL 
FUNDING  FOR  THIS  ESSENTIAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROJECT. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  THE  BURDEN  OF  THIS  PROJECT  IS  ON 

THE  RATEPAYERS.     IN  MY  OPINION,  THIS  IS  TERRIBLY 

UNFAIR.      THE  MAJOR  PORTION  OF  THIS  PROJECT  IS 

FINANCED  BY  THE  MWRA  ISSUANCE  OF  REVENUE  BONDS 
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SECURED     AND     REPAID     WITH     INTEREST     BY     RATE 
REVENUES      EXACTED      FROM      THE      RATEPAYERS. 
HOUSEHOLD  BILLS  HAVE  GONE  UP  BY  289%,  COMPARED 
TO  A  NATIONAL  INCREASE  OF  38%. 


TODAY,  RATEPAYERS  IN  THE  MWRA  DISTRICT  PAY  THE 
HIGHEST  RATES  IN  THE  NATION  AND  THERE  IS  NO  RELIEF 
IN  SIGHT.  FUTURE  HOUSEHOLD  RATE  PROJECTIONS 
AVERAGE  INCREASES  OF  18%  ANNUALLY  THROUGH  1999. 
WITHOUT  FEDERAL  RELIEF,  THIS  WILL  BRING  RATES  TO 
$1200  PER  FAMILY,  WITH  NO  PROMISE  THAT  THERE  WILL 
BE  AN  END  TO  THE  UPWARD  SPIRAL.  WHAT  FAMILY  CAN 
AFFORD  THESE  TYPES  OF  OUTRAGEOUS  BILLS? 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  THIS  IS  CAUSING 

SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  FOR  RATEPAYERS  WHO  ARE  FACED 

WITH  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  PAYING  ESCALATING  RATES 
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ALONG  WITH  THEIR  MORTGAGES,  FOOD  AND  HEATING 
BILLS.  MY  CONSTITUENTS  IN  SOME  CASES  HAVE  TO 
CHOOSE  BETWEEN  PAYING  THEIR  WATER  AND  SEWER 
BILLS  OR  PUTTING  FOOD  ON  THE  TABLE.  OVER  100,000 
HOUSEHOLDS  IN  OUR  SERVICE  AREA  HAVE  LIMITED 
INCOMES  -  AND  PAYMENTS  OF  THESE  WATER  AND 
SEWER  BILLS  ARE  IN  DIRECT  COMPETITION  WITH  OTHER 
BASIC  LIFE  NECESSITIES. 

TO  THEIR  GREAT  CREDIT,  THE  CLINTON 
ADMINISTRATION  SUPPORTS  FUNDING  OF  THIS 
EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  PROJECT.  THAT  IS  BECAUSE 
THE  BOSTON  HARBOR  PROJECT  EPITOMIZES  THE  STATE 
OF  WATER  AND  SEWER  INFRASTRUCTURE  SYSTEMS  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  BADLY  NEGLECTED  ACROSS  THE  NATION  AND 
THEREFORE  DESERVES  ASSISTANCE. 

I  FEEL  SO  STRONGLY  ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE  THAT  I  HAVE 
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COME  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  TO  PERSONALLY  REQUEST 
YOUR  SUPPORT. 


I  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THIS  IS  A  PARTICULARLY  DIFFICULT 
BUDGET  YEAR  AND  THAT  YOU  MUST  DEAL  WITH  A 
BROAD  RANGE  OF  WORTHY  COMPETING  GOALS  WITHIN 
YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE.  BUT  IN  LIGHT  OF  THE  GREAT 
NEED  IN  MY  DISTRICT,  I  AM  REQUESTING  THAT  $100 
MILLION  BE  INCLUDED  FOR  THE  CLEANUP  OF  BOSTON 
HARBOR  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1994.  QUITE  FRANKLY,  MR. 
CHAIRMAN,  I  WISH  I  COULD  ASK  FOR  MORE;  BECAUSE 
WE  NEED  MORE. 

YOUR    SUBCOMMITTEE'S    SUPPORT   IN    THE   PAST   HAS 

SHOWN  A  DEEP  COMMITMENT  TO  RESTORING  BOSTON 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note,  and  of  course,  you  did  men- 
tion in  your  testimony,  the  President  has  submitted  a  request  for 
Boston  Harbor  to  this  subcommittee  in  the  investment  portion  of 
his  budget  request. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Right. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And — because  I  can  empathize  greatly  with  some  of 
these  problems.  We  have  a  river  out  there  in  Cleveland  called  the 
Cuyahoga  River  that  a  few  years  ago  caught  on  fire.  So  I  think  I 
know  what  pollution  means  in  terms  of  bodies  of  water  around  res- 
idential areas. 

We  will  certainly  look  forward  to  the  additional  testimony  of  the 
other  witnesses  who  are  going  to  appear,  whom  you  made  reference 
to,  and  at  the  appropriate  time,  I  am  sure  this  subcommittee  will 
give  consideration  to  your  request. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Torres. 
The  two  things  that  I  would  like  you  to  just  remember,  that  when 
other  states  got  55  to  75  percent  to  do  this,  Boston  only  got  8  per- 
cent. And  it  is  just  unfair  to  these  people  who  live  in  this  area  to 
pick  up  that  kind  of  tab. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
POLYMER  SCIENCES 
WITNESS 

GARY  A.  GLENN,  PRESIDENT,  MASSACHUSETTS  FOUNDATION  FOR  EX- 
CELLENCE IN  MARINE  AND  POLYMER  SCIENCES,  INC. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Massachusetts  Founda- 
tion for  Excellence  in  Marine  and  Polymer  Sciences,  Mr.  Gary 
Glenn. 

Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  our  subcommittee. 
Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Glenn.  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  present  testimony  on 
behalf  of  a  group  of  cities  and  communities  in  California,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  that  are  involved  in  testing  and 
demonstrating  a  very  exciting  new  technology  for  reviving  and 
reusing  wastewater.  The  cities  and  States  are  putting  their  own 
hard-pressed  resources  into  this  potentially  revolutionary,  but  still 
experimental,  technology;  and  we  are  pleased  that  this  committee 
has  provided  funds  to  EPA  to  assist  in  demonstrating  this  environ- 
mental technology.  The  data  from  the  four  locations  where  the  new 
technology  is  or  will  be  tested,  taken  together,  and  in  accordance 
with  EPA  guidelines,  will  provide  the  best  conceivable  basis  for  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  this  technology  could  be  adopted  on 
a  national  scale.  The  four  locations  represent  varied  geographical 
conditions,  so  that  the  results  will  represent  a  true  cross-section  of 
our  country. 
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The  purpose  of  advanced  ecologically  engineered  systems  is  to 
treat  wastewater  and  its  by-products  by  using  natural  processes  of 
sunlight,  plants  and  animals  in  a  carefully  balanced  ecosystem. 
Untreated  or  inadequately  treated  sewage,  septage  and  sludge, 
have  become  one  of  the  world's  most  pressing  problems,  causing 
the  contamination  of  drinking  water  supplies  and  coastal  marine 
waters.  This  is  a  particularly  acute  problem  in  the  U.S.  because  of 
our  high  rate  of  consumption  and  our  "throw-away"  mentality. 
However,  public  demand  for  environmental  conversion  and  reuse  of 
resources  is  growing.  New  methods  for  dealing  with  protection  of 
our  waters  are  needed. 

One  ecological  system  that  has  been  developed  by  the  esteemed 
environmental  scientist.  Dr.  John  Todd,  and  his  associated  scien- 
tists and  engineers  throughout  the  United  States  removes  both  nu- 
trients and  toxic  substances  from  polluted  water  by  channeling  it 
through  a  series  of  cylindrical  tanks  or  raceways  placed  in  rows 
inside  a  greenhouse.  The  tanks  are  exposed  to  sunlight  and  contain 
a  carefully  designed  progression  of  bacteria,  algae,  snails  and  fish. 
Wastewater  is  pumped  into  the  first  tanks  where  microscopic  bac- 
teria attack  or  consume  organic  matter,  thus  causing  their  popula- 
tions to  grow.  Algae  thrive  on  the  nutrients  released  by  the  bacte- 
ria, and  they  increase.  Snails  consume  the  algae  and  the  cycle  goes 
on,  all  the  while  transforming  the  wastewater.  Further  on,  differ- 
ent varieties  of  plants  are  grown  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  allow- 
ing their  oxygen-rich  roots  to  fall  beneath  the  surface  where  snails 
and  higher  organisms  ^aze.  In  the  last  tanks,  fish  such  as  tilapia 
and  bass  swim  around  m  clean  water.  By  imitating  the  way  nature 
purifies  water,  only  more  quickly  and  thoroughly,  this  system  rep- 
resents a  dramatic  departure  from  conventional  methods.  These 
systems  are  now  called  "Living  Machines,"  a  term  which  captures 
both  the  biological  basis  and  the  complexity  of  approach. 

The  principle  behind  ecological  engineering  is  deceptively  simple: 
Let  nature  take  care  of  breaking  down  the  toxins  in  wastewater  in 
its  own  way  with  natural  organisms,  including  microbial  life  forms, 
plants  and  animals,  and  using  sunlight  as  the  power  source.  In 
practice,  however,  the  engineering  of  a  dedicated  living  ecosystem, 
containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  organisms,  is  phenomenally 
complex.  It  is  only  because  of  scientific  breakthroughs  in  microbi- 
ology, plant  science  and  pathology,  biotechnology  and  ecology/envi- 
ronmental science  that  have  occurred  in  recent  years  that  this 
kind  of  system  engineering  is  now  possible.  Scientists  now  predict 
increases  in  efficiency  with  Living  Machines,  as  compared  with 
conventional  technologies,  of  several  orders  of  magnitude  in  the 
years  ahead.  This  will  lead  to  significant  reduction  in  costs  and  im- 
provements in  space  requirements. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  a  partnership  among  cities.  States,  the 
academic  community  and  the  private  sector,  and  EPA,  has  pio- 
neered such  an  innovative  concept.  Each  of  the  partners  in  the 
present  activity  has  been  seeking  solutions  to  its  particular 
wastewater  treatment  problems,  using  various  scientific  and  tech- 
nological approaches.  The  importance  of  linking  the  projects  to- 
gether, with  EPA  guidance  and  assistance,  is  that  a  body  of  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  that  will  provide  a  solid  basis  on  which 
hundreds  of  localities  around  the  country — and  around  the  world,  I 
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should  mention — can  base  future  wastewater  treatment  decisions. 
Now,  so  that  the  ecological  engineering  process  can  be  used  any- 
where in  the  country,  we  need  to  continue  testing  the  process 
under  different  climatic,  wastesource  and  operating  conditions. 

The  Massachusetts  Foundation  for  Excellence  in  Marine  and 
Polymer  Science,  which  is  a  State-created  organization,  is  request- 
ing the  support  of  this  committee  in  providing  continuation  fund- 
ing from  EPA  in  order  to  maintain  scientific  research,  technology 
development,  operation  of  demonstration  greenhouses,  and  testing 
at  demonstration  sites  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  in  Frederick 
County,  Maryland,  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

I  ask  this  committee  to  provide  $4.75  million  to  EPA  for  fiscal 
year  1994  for  this  activity.  It  is  my  expectation  that  EPA  will  agree 
to  allocate  the  funds  in  the  following  manner:  $1.75  million  for  the 
demonstration  program  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  supported  by 
this  committee  last  year,  which  will  utilize  the  results  obtained 
from  a  prototype  research  unit,  which  is  now  being  constructed; 
$500,000  for  second-year  operation  of  the  demonstration  greenhouse 
in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  which  can  be  visited  by  Members 
of  this  committee  and  others  in  this  area  in  the  late  summer  of 
this  year;  $1.25  million  for  development  of  a  Living  Machine  de- 
signed to  restore  to  life  a  seriously  polluted  lake  in  Harwich,  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  $1.25  million  for  an  advanced  greenhouse  system  in 
the  State  of  Vermont. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chsdrman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  TO  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS  AFFAIRS, 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

MAY  4,  1993 


BY 


Gary  A.    Glenn 

President 

Massachusetts  Foundation  for  Excellence 

in  Marine  and  Polymer  Sciences,  Inc. 

9  Park  Street 

Boston,  MA   02108 
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I  am  pleased  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
cities  and  communities  in  California,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and 
Vermont  that  are  involved  in  testing  and  demonstrating  a  very 
exciting  new  technology  for  reviving  and  reusing  wastewater.  The 
cities  and  states  are  putting  their  own  hard-pressed  resources 
into  this  potentially  revolutionary  -  but  still  experimental  - 
technology,  and  are  pleased  that  this  Committee  has  provided  funds 
to  EPA  to  assist  in  demonstrating  this  environmental  technology. 
The  data  from  the  four  locations  where  the  new  technology  is  or 
will  be  tested,  taken  together,  and  in  accordance  with  EPA 
guidelines,  will  provide  the  best  conceivable  basis  for 
determining  the  extent  to  which  this  technology  could  be  adopted 
on  a  national  scale.  The  four  locations  represent  varied 
geographical  conditions  so  that  the  results  will  represent  a  true 
cross  section  of  our  country. 

The  purpose  of  advanced  ecologically  engineered  systems  is  to 
treat  wastewater  and  its  by-products  by  using  natural  processes  of 
sunlight,  plants,  and  animals  in  a  carefully  balanced  ecosystem. 
Untreated  or  inadequately  treated  sewage,  septage  and  sludge  have 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  pressing  problems,  causing  the 
contamination  of  drinking  water  supplies  and  coastal  marine 
waters.  This  is  a  particularly  acute  problem  in  the  U.S.  because 
of  our  high  rate  of  consumption  and  our  "throw-away"  mentality. 
However,  public  demand  for  environmental  conversion  and  reuse  of 
resources  is  growing.  New  methods  for  dealing  with  the  protection 
of  our  waters  are  needed. 

One  ecological  system  that  has  been  developed  by  the  esteemed 
environmental  scientist  Dr.  John  Todd  and  his  associated 
scientists  and  engineers  throughout  the  United  States  removes  both 
nutrients  and  toxic  substances  from  polluted  water  by  channeling 
it  through  a  series  of  cylindrical  tanks  or  raceways  placed  in 
rows  inside  a  greenhouse.  The  tanks  are  exposed  to  sunlight  and 
contain  a  carefully  designed  progression  of  bacteria,  algae, 
snails  and  fish.   Wastewater  is  pumped  into  the  first  tanks  where 
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microscopic  bacteria  attack  or  consume  organic  matter,  thus 
causing  their  populations  to  grow.  Algae  thrive  on  the  nutrients 
released  by  the  bacteria,  and  they  increase.  Snails  consume  the 
algae,  and  the  cycle  goes  on,  all  the  while  transforming  the 
wastewater.  Further  on,  different  varieties  of  plants  are  grown 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  allowing  their  oxygen-rich  roots  to 
fall  beneath  the  surface  where  snails  and  higher  organisms  graze. 
In  the  last  tanks  fish  such  as  tilapia  and  bass  swim  around  in 
clean  water.  By  imitating  the  way  nature  purifies  water,  only 
more  quickly  and  thoroughly,  this  system  represents  a  dramatic 
departure  from  conventional  methods.  These  systems  are  now  called 
"Living  Machines,"  a  term  which  captures  both  the  biological  basis 
and  the  complexity  of  approach. 

The  ecologically  engineered  wastewater  system  is  truly 
revolutionary  -  not  only  because  it  uses  new  and  unexpected  ways 
of  treating  wastewater,  but  also  because  it  asks  all  of  us  as 
citizens  to  change  the  way  we  think  about  what  "waste"  means.  The 
old  method  of  dealing  with  vast  quantities  of  wastewater  produced 
by  our  homes  and  businesses  was  to  add  chemicals  to  kill 
potentially  toxic  organisms  and  to  neutralize  toxic  inorganic 
chemicals.  Recently,  the  sheer  volume  of  waste  produced,  combined 
with  the  existence  of  often  dangerous  new  chemical  compounds 
emanating  from  industrial  processes,  has  put  tremendous  pressure 
on  our  existing  wastewater  infrastructure.  Many  dedicated  sewage 
treatment  professionals  are  seeking  new  and  better  ways  to  deal 
with  this  enormous  problem.  Cities  throughout  the  country  find 
themselves  with  outmoded  and  inadequate  wastewater  treatment 
facilities,  and  taxpayers  are  reluctant  to  pay  for  major  new 
plants.  New  approaches  -  improvement  of  existing  facilities  as 
well  as  use  of  different  technologies  -  are  needed,  so  that 
wastewater  treatment  professionals  will  have  an  improved  arsenal 
of  techniques  to  use  as  they  work  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  people. 
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The  principle  behind  ecological  engineering  is  deceptively 
simple:  let  nature  take  care  of  breaking  down  the  toxins  in 
wastewater  in  its  own  way,  that  is,  with  natural  organisms 
including  microbial  life  forms,  plants,  and  animals,  using 
sunlight  as  a  power  source.  In  practice,  however,  the  engineering 
of  a  dedicated  living  ecosystem  containing  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  organisms,  is  phenomenally  complex.  It  is  only  because  of 
scientific  breakthroughs  in  microbiology,  plant  science  and 
pathology,  biotechnology,  and  ecology/environmental  science  that 
have  occurred  in  recent  years  that  this  kind  of  system  engineering 
is  now  possible.  Scientists  now  predict  increases  in  efficiency 
with  Living  Machines,  as  compared  with  conventional  technologies, 
of  several  orders  of  magnitude  in  the  years  ahead.  This  will  lead 
to  significant  reduction  in  costs  and  improvements  in  space 
requirements . 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  a  partnership  among  cities, 
states,  the  academic  community,  and  the  private  sector  has 
pioneered  such  an  innovative  concept.  Each  of  the  partners  in  the 
present  activity  has  been  seeking  solutions  to  its  particular 
wastewater  treatment  problems,  using  various  scientific  and 
technological  approaches.  The  importance  of  linking  the  projects 
together,  with  EPA  guidance  and  assistance,  is  that  a  body  of 
information  can  be  obtained  that  will  provide  a  solid  basis  on 
which  hundreds  of  localities  around  the  country  can  base  future 
wastewater  treatment  decisions.  Now,  so  that  the  ecological 
engineering  process  can  be  used  anywhere  in  the  country,  we  need 
to  continue  testing  the  process  under  different  climatic, 
watersource,  and  operating  conditions. 

The  Massachusetts  Foundation  for  Excellence  in  Marine  and 
Polymer  Sciences  is  requesting  the  support  of  this  committee  in 
providing  continuation  funding  from  EPA  in  order  to  maintain 
scientific  research,  technology  development,  operation  of 
demonstration  greenhouses,  and  testing  at  demonstration  sites,   in 
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the   City  of   San  Francisco,   California,   in  Frederick  County, 
Maryland,  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

I  ask  this  Conunittee  to  provide  $4.75  million  to  EPA  for  FY 
1994  for  this  activity.  It  is  my  expectation  that  EPA  will  agree 
to  allocate  the  funds  in  the  following  manner:  $1.75  million  for 
the  demonstration  program  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  supported 
by  this  Committee  last  year,  which  will  utilize  the  results 
obtained  from  a  prototype  research  unit;  $.5  million  for  second 
year  operation  of  the  demonstration  greenhouse  in  Frederick 
County,  Maryland,  funded  by  this  Committee  last  year;  $1.25 
million  for  development  of  a  "Living  Machine"  designed  to  restore 
to  life  a  seriously  polluted  lake  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts;  and, 
$1.25  million  for  an  advanced  greenhouse  system  in  the  State  of 
Vermont . 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Glenn.  I  see  this  is  a 
project  that  has  had  previous  support  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  So  we  appreciate  your  testimony  on  behalf  of  this 
project. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 
WITNESS 
DR.  GEORGE  ANSELL 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  wdtness  will  be  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  Dr.  George  Ansell. 

Dr.  Ansell,  nice  to  see  you  again.  Nice  to  have  you  appear  before 
our  subcommittee.  Please  proceed  any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Ansell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today.  I  would  like  permission  not  to  read  from  the  formal 
statement  but  to  ask  that  that  be  included  £is  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Without  objection,  your  entire  statement  will  be 
placed  in  the  report  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Ansell.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  here  today  to  ask  for  your  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  and  the  National 
High  Altitude,  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology  Assessment 
Center  operated  by  the  School  of  Mines  in  cooperation  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  at  high  altitude  for 
the  emissions  of  engines  of  all  types  and  particularly  heavy-duty 
engines  as  used  in  buses,  trucks  and  other  large  vehicles,  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  pollution  at  the  high  altitude  cities  in 
this  country  and  around  the  world,  for  example  in  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Provo,  Albuquerque,  Mexico  City. 

In  Denver  of  course  it  is  associated  with  what  is  called  the  brown 
cloud.  In  other  cities,  other  names  are  given. 

During  the  period  of  time  that  the  school  has  operated  this 
center,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  match- 
ing funds  to  put  together  with  the  funds  that  have  been  appropri- 
ated and — in  the  past  two  years  to  the  EPA  for  the  operation  of  the 
center. 

Indeed,  in  the  last  two  years,  about  $850,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  operation  and  almost  more  than  $1.8  million  has  been 
given  in  local  sources  in  addition  to  that.  There  has  been  about  an- 
other $1  million  from  other  agencies  for  the  operation  of  the  center 
provided. 

At  this  point  in  time,  we  have  completed  most  of  the  facilitation 
of  the  center  and  we  have  in  the  center  now  two  large  dynamo- 
meters which  are  able  to  run  in  one  case  engines  on  the  d5niamom- 
eter,  in  the  other  case,  chassis.  That  is,  bringing  the  trucks  or 
buses  onto  the  dynamometer,  being  able  to  run  them,  and  while 
they  are  being  run  through  test  cycles,  to  be  able  to  monitor  the 
emissions  being  generated  from  them. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  have  started  on  the  research  operations  in 
the  center  which,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  set  up  through  the 
center  to  measure  emissions,  the  center  is  also  adapting  equipment 
in  order  to  do  research  to  modify  the  engines,  to  put  on  retrofit  de- 
vices and  to  be  able  to  test  alternative  fuels  and  indeed  discover 
and  manufacture  new  alternative  fuels  in  order  to  reduce  the  emis- 
sions. 

During  the  past  year,  this  research  has  led  to  some  interesting 
opportunities.  I  will  only  indicate  a  few  of  them.  One  is  the  institu- 
tion has  discovered  and  manufactured  a  potentially  very  cost  com- 
petitive ethanol-based  oxygenate.  As  you  know,  in  many  areas  of 
high  altitude,  fuel  additives  are  put  in  fuels  in  the  winter  time 
which  contain  excess  oxygen  so  that  in  communities  at  high  alti- 
tude where  the  oxygen  content  of  the  atmosphere  is  lower  than 
normal,  the  added  oxygenate  to  the  fuel  allows  more  complete  com- 
bustion. 

The  two  kinds  of  oxygenates  that  are  usually  used  are  MTBE, 
which  is  a  by-product  formulated  from  petrochemical  precursors  or 
ethanol-based  oxygenates,  which  of  course  are  renewable.  There  is 
a  difficulty  with  using  ethanol  type  oxygenates  because  if  these  are 
blended  into  gasoline,  if  the  ending  temperature  rises,  they  don't 
mix  very  well  with  gasoline  in  time  to  separate. 

We  have  been  able  to  formulate  an  ethanol,  propylene  mixture 
which  works  quite  well  and  does  not  tend  to  separate  in  warm 
weather  and  looks  like  it  gets  rid  of  a  difficult  problem. 

Another  research  program,  that  was  attempted  this  year  which 
appears  to  work,  is  a  method  of  regenerating  catalytic  traps  for 
diesel  engines.  As  you  may  note,  one  way  to  reduce  the  particulates 
coming  out  of  the  diesel  engine  is  to  put  a  filter  trap  on  the  ex- 
haust and  mechanically  trap  the  particulates  as  they  leave  the 
engine.  The  difficulty  with  such  traps  is  that  while  they  are  very 
efficient  and  they  trap  the  particulates,  the  particulates  tend  to 
clog  the  traps  and  the  traps  have  to  be  replaced  very  often. 

In  the  method  that  we  have  been  using,  we  have  adapted  a  diesel 
engine  that  will  cycle  the  fuel  mixture  to  make  periodically  an  en- 
riched fuel  mixture  so  that  fuel  joining  the  exhaust  stream  as  it 
leaves  will  actually  burn  on  the  trap  itself  and  burn  the  particu- 
lates, since  most  of  these  are  carbon  rich  particulates,  and  by  such 
recycling  or  cycling  of  the  fuel  mixture,  it  becomes  a  self-cleaning 
trap  and  the  trap  would  then  stay  on  forever. 

We  believe  that  that  method  of  regeneration  would  allow  diesel 
engines  to  meet  the  1994  particulates  standard  for  transit  buses 
and  the  1998  nitrous  oxide  and  clean  fuel  standards  for  heavy-duty 
vehicles.  So  we  are  quite  excited  about  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  initiated  a  number  of  other  research 
programs  having  to  do  with  the  diesel  engines,  alternative  fuels,  et 
cetera. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  it  is  our  plan,  now  that  the  laboratory 
is  basically  in  place,  to  do  a  number  of  things  amongst  the  research 
programs,  for  which  we  are  seeking  a  $1.5  million  funding  from  the 
EPA  to  conduct  this  coming  year. 

The  first  would  be  to  conduct  an  emissions  inventory  for  the  bus 
fleet  effectively  to  determine  whether  this  fleet  meets  the  EPA 
standards  and  if  not,  how  far  away  the  fleet  is  so  that  there  is  a 
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base  line  in  order  to  start  the  process  so  that  we  can  start  to  meet 
the  air  quality  standards  in  Denver. 

The  second  is  to  do  the  same  thing  on  buses  which  have  been 
adapted  to  run  on  alternative  fuels,  compressed  natural  gas  and 
methanol  particularly.  Such  buses  have  been  adapted  £md  are  run- 
ning in  the  Denver  fleet.  The  difficulty  is  knowing  what  the  emis- 
sions output  of  those  buses  are,  and  while  there  is  a  widespread 
belief  and  faith  that  alternate  fuels  of  this  tjrpe  would  reduce  emis- 
sions, there  is  absolutely  no  data  to  show  that,  particularly  at  high 
altitudes. 

The  third  thing  we  would  like  to  do  is  put  in  a  low  temperature 
test  facility  so  that  we  can  test  these  engines  at  the  low  tempera- 
tures characteristic  of  Denver  winters,  when  indeed  the  problems 
of  particulate  emissions  are  worse  because  of  the  inversions  that 
exist  in  Denver. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  as  a  result  of  the  support  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  matching  funds  and  other  groups,  that  this  test  facility 
is  the  only  test  facility  for  being  able  to  determine  the  emissions 
for  heavy-duty  engines  at  high  altitude  an5rwhere  in  the  world. 

And  so  in  order  to  continue  the  program  and  to  do  what  I  have 
requested  or  suggested  we  would  do  for  this  coming  year,  we  need 
your  help  and  we  request  $1.5  million  of  funding  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  the  National  High-Altitude,  Heavy- 
Duty  Research  and  Technology  Center. 

We  appreciate  your  past  support.  We  hope  that  you  are  able  to 
provide  continuing  support  for  the  center  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  allowing  me  to  speak  to  you  today. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Ansell,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  here 
today.  We  will  certainly  take  into  consideration  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Ansell.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Dr.  George  S.  Ansell 

President 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Golden,  Colorado 


Before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 


Honorable  Louis  Stokes,  Chairman 
May  4, 1993 


Funding  Request 

For 

National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty, 
Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center 
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aiiM^Try  of  Request 


This  testimony  is  offered  in  support  of  the  request  from 
Colorado  School  of  Mines  for  $1.5  million  in  FY  1994  funding  for 
the  National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-duty,  Research  and  Technology 
Assessment  Center.  EPA  officially  designated  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines  as  this  National  Assessment  Center  as  called  for  by 
Section  224  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  (Public  Law 
101-549  42  U.S.C.  7549). 

The  goal  of  the  National  Assessment  Center  is  to  assist  EPA 
and  other  federal  agencies  in  meeting  the  national  directives 
outlined  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  and  the  Energy 
Policy  Act  of  1992.  Specifically,  the  National  High-Altitude, 
Heavy-Duty,  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center  is  assisting 
the  federal  government  with  research  investigations  for  engine 
technologies,  emissions  abatement  devices,  and  alternative  fuels 
emissions  testing. 


Ma«e  ana  Title  of  Witness 

Dr.  George  S.  Ansell 

President 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 


Action  Requested 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  rec[uests  $1.5  million  in  FY  1994 
funding  from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  for  the 
National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-duty,  Research  and  Technology 
Assessment  Center. 
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statement  to  the  House  Appropriations  8\ibcommittee  on 
VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

by  Dr.  George  S.  Ansell 

President 
Colorado  scbool  of  Mines 


I  am  Dr.  George  Ansell,  President  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 
I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Stokes  and  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

I  am  here  to  seek  your  continued  support  for  the  efforts  to  improve 
air  quality  in  high  altitude  cities  including  Denver,  Salt  Lake, 
Santa  Fe,  Provo,  Albuquerque  and  others  in  the  U.S.  and  large 
western  hemisphere  population  centers  such  as  Mexico  City.  These 
metropolitan  areas  face  increased  health  risks  due  to  severe 
pollution  problems  associated  with  emissions  from  mobile  sources 
including  carbon  monoxide,  diesel  NOx,  and  particulate  and  ozone 
forming  hydrocarbon  emissions.  Heavy  duty  engines  such  as  those  in 
transit  buses  and  delivery  trucks  are  major  contributors  to  these 
pollution  problems. 

Recognizing  the  increased  health  risks  to  high  altitude 
communities.  Congress  responded  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990  by  authorizing  the  National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty, 
Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center.  In  the  spring  of  1991 
the  EPA  designated  Colorado  School  of  Mines  as  this  National 
Assessment  Center. 

The  National  Assessment  Center  is  effectively  addressing  the 
National  Air  Quality  needs  clearly  defined  in  federal  laws 
including  The  Clean  Air  Act,  The  Energy  Policy  Act,  and  The 
Alternative  Motor  Fuels  Act.  Collectively,  these  pieces  of 
legislation  require  the  reduction  of  emissions  from  heavy  duty 
engines  and  the  widespread  implementation  of  domestic  and  renewable 
alternative  fuels  in  the  nation's  public  and  private  transportation 
fleets. 

Realizing  that  Congress  and  this  Committee  are  under  particularly 
difficult  budget  constraints,  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  is  proud 
to  report  significant  local  cost  sharing  dedicated  to  this  project. 
In  the  last  few  years,  more  than  $1.8  million  has  been  raised 
through  local  sources  to  begin  the  research  program,  to  supplement 
the  $850,000  in  operating  funds  received  through  EPA.  In  all,  the 
National  Assessment  Center  has  received  $3,962,000  for  the  start-up 
of  its  operations.  Continued  local  fund  support  for  test  work  is 
anticipated,  indicating  the  strong  local  concern  and  industry 
commitment  to  this  program.  In  addition  to  working  with  EPA,  we 
have  coordinated  the  research  program  with  other  federal  agencies 
including  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Federal  Transit 
Administration  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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During  1993  the  National  Assessment  Center  completed  start-up  of 
the  first  phase  of  construction  which  includes  engine  and  chassis 
dynamometer  systems  to  measure  heavy  duty  engine  and  vehicle 
emissions  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Code  of  Regulations.  This 
facility  is  currently  the  only  high  altitude  heavy  duty  emission 
testing  laboratory  in  the  world.  At  this  time,  the  National 
Assessment  Center  is  validating  its  testing  capabilities  with  EPA. 
The  Center,  working  closely  with  EPA  is  pursuing  a  test  program  to 
provide  the  first  engine  emission  data  at  high  altitude  for  diesel, 
gasoline,  natural  gas  and  propane  powered  heavy  duty  engines  and 
vehicles. 

During  1993,  the  National  Assessment  Center  formed  and  met  with  its 
prestigious  government/ industry  Advisory  Committee,  This  group, 
with  representatives  from  EPA,  DOE,  and  FTA  is  responsible  for 
advising  the  Center  in  its  research  accomplishments. 

In  addition  to  being  a  test  facility,  a  prime  goal  of  the  National 
Assessment  Center  is  to  bring  innovative  design  recommendations  to 
commercial  application  through  its  laboratory. 

In  this  fiscal  year  the  National  Assessment  Center,  working  closely 
with  EPA's  technical  staff  has  also  conducted  significant  research 
in  the  areas  of  fuels  and  emissions.  Some  research  results  are  as 
follows: 

•  Discovered  and  demonstrated  a  new  method  of  regeneration 
of  catalytic  traps  which  would  allow  diesel  engines  to 
meet  the  1994  particulate  standard  for  transit  buses  and 
the  1998  nitrogen  oxide  and  clean  fuel  standards  for 
heavy  duty  vehicles. 

•  Discovered  and  manufactured  a  new  and  potentially  very 
cost  competitive  ethanol  based  oxygenate  with  properties 
similar  to  MTBE  which  would  increase  the  U.S.  domestic 
oxygenate  supply. 

•  Interfaced  an  NREL  developed  mass  spectrometer  to  the 
heavy  duty  engine  test  stand  to  measure  toxic  species 
from  heavy  duty  engines. 

•  Initiated  a  study  with  Denver  RTD  to  determine  the 
utility  of  Biodiesel  (a  domestic  fuel  produced  from 
soybean  oil)  as  a  low  particulate  fuel  for  busses. 

•  Commenced  work  on  the  development  of  a  very  low  polluting 
hybrid  electric  vehicle. 

•  Provided  technical  assistance  to  the  USDA  Office  of 
Energy,  in  cooperation  with  EPA  and  DOE  on  reformulated 
gasoline  and  the  use  of  domestic  renewable  based  ethanol 
and  ethanol  ethers  used  in  these  fuels. 
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The  fiscal  year  1994  program  of  work  calls  for  continued  aggressive 
activities  to  help  reduce  the  emissions  of  NOx  and  toxic 
particulates.  For  instance,  in  FY  94  the  National  Assessment 
Center  plans  to; 

•  Conduct  an  emissions  inventory  study  for  EPA  using  an 
existing  high  altitude  fleet  to  quantify  the  altitude 
effect  on  diesel  emissions  and  provide  a  basis  for  fuel 
and  engine  changes  to  clean  up  diesels  at  high  altitude. 

•  Conduct  an  emissions  and  operations  study  with  Denver  RTD 
to  provide  a  comprehensive,  lifetime  profile  on  CNG  and 
methanol  transit  bus  emissions  and  performance.  This 
study  will  assist  FTA  and  EPA  in  defining  the  most  cost 
effective  clean  fuel  technology  for  the  transit  industry, 
as  called  for  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

•  Procure  and  install  low  temperature  carbon  monoxide 
emission  study  capabilities  to  assist  EPA  in  determining 
the  effect  of  cold  temperatures  on  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  from  conventional  and  alternative  fueled 
engines.  Such  information  is  critical  to  helping  non- 
attainment  areas,  particularly  high  altitude  cities, 
control  winter  time  carbon  monoxide  emissions. 

•  Develop  a  research  plan  and  capabilities  directed  toward 
reductions  of  diesel  nitrogen  oxide.  The  National 
Academy  of  Science  and  EPA  have  determined  that  nitrogen 
oxide  reduction  from  diesels  is  critical  to  ozone  control 
in  many  cities. 

To  do  this  we  need  your  assistance.  The  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
requests  $1.5  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  funding  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  for  the  National  High- 
altitude,  Heavy-Duty,  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center. 
Your  assistance  in  providing  this  funding  will  assure  that  the 
federal  government,  along  with  state  governments  and  industry  can 
develop  and  implement  clean  air. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  is  renowned  for  its  outstanding  faculty, 
exceptional  students  and  innovative  research  centers.  For 
generations,  CSM  has  provided  people,  ideas,  technological 
innovations,  policy  evaluation,  and  knowledge  to  energy  and 
resource  industries,  helping  American  corporations  remain 
competitive  in  the  global  marketplace. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  National  High-Altitude, 
Heavy-Duty,  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center.  With  your 
support  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  and  this  National  Assessment 
Center  will  fulfill  its  mission,  and,  in  turn,  meet  the  goal  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  by  developing  the  methods  to  "protect  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air  resources." 
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FY  1994  Request 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  requests  that  the  National  Hlgh- 
Altltude.  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center  as 
designated  under  Section  224  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990, 
receive  $1.5  million  In  funding  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  FY  1994  budget  to  construct  the  second  engine  test  cell,  which 
will  expand  the  National  Center's  testing  capabllily  to  Include  cold  start 
conditions  testing.  With  completion  of  the  capital  construction  and  the 
funding  for  operations  assistance,  continued  progress  of  the  National 
Center  Is  assured. 

In  May  1991.  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  officially 
designated  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  in  Golden.  Colorado,  through  its 
Colorado  Institute  for  Fuels  and  High-Altitude  Engine  Research,  as  the 
National  High-Altitude.  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology 
Assessment  Center.  The  overall  objective  of  the  National  Center  Is  to 
develop  the  methods  and  resources  to  meet  national  goals  as  established 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

This  facility  Is  currently  the  only  high-altitude,  heavy-duty 
emission  testing  laboratory  In  the  world.  At  this  time,  the  National 
Center  is  validating  Its  testing  capabilities  with  EPA.  The  National 
Center,  working  closely  with  EPA,  is  pursuing  a  test  program  to  provide 
the  first  engine  emission  data  at  high  altitude  for  diesel.  gasoline,  natural 
gas  and  propane  powered  heavy-duty  engines  and  vehicles. 
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Rationale  for  the  Request 

It  has  long  been  recognized  tiiat  heavy-duty  engines  are  a  major 
cause  for  the  degradation  of  air  quality.  Studies  have  concluded  that 
heavy-duty  engines  burn  less  efficiently  at  higher  altitudes  than  lower 
altitudes.  Health  officials  from  communities  such  as  Denver,  the  Mile 
High  City,  and  others  have  known  of  the  negative  impacts  from  these 
heavy-duty  engines,  yet,  they  have  not  had  the  basic  scientific 
information  or  the  resources  to  explore  potential  remedies. 

The  National  High-Altitude.  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology 
Assessment  Center,  and  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  are  prepared  to 
accelerate  the  specialized  research  and  develop  the  technology  to  improve 
air  quality  in  metropolitan  areas  such  as  of  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Phoenix.  Albuquerque  and  other  western  U.S.  cities,  as  well  as  important 
international  population  centers  such  as  Mexico  City.  The  beneficiaries 
of  this  federal,  academic,  and  local  collaborative  program  will  be  the 
millions  of  citizens  who  live  and  work  at  these  higher  altitudes. 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  (CSM)  is  proud  to  have  been 
designated  as  the  National  High-Altitude.  Heavy-Duty  Research  and 
Technology  Assessment  Center.  CSM  has  long  been  recognized  for  its 
strengths  in  fuels  science,  catalysis,  materials,  combustion  science  and 
analytical  chemistry.  CSM's  programs  are  directed  toward  research  and 
development  In  alternative  fuels,  engines  and  emissions  control  system. 

Working  cooperatively,  with  industry  and  government,  we  will 
develop  and  demonstrate  the  tools  to  be  used  at  high  altitude  and  other 
elevations,  to  improve  air  quality,  and  to  further  work  on  alternative 
fuels.  These  tools  will  be  the  new  cost  effective  fuels,  fuel  additives, 
engine  technologies  and  emission  control  systems  developed  at  this 
facility  and  the  many  other  laboratories  on  our  campus. 

Our  cooperation  with  industry  and  local  governments  has  included 
raising  significant  funding  from  these  sources.  To  date  $1.8  million  has 
been  raised  through  local  sources  as  a  balance  to  the  $850,000  from 
EPA's  FY  92  and  FY  93  budgets.  Clearly,  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  is 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  authorizing  language  that  states: 


"In  establishing  and  funding  such  a  center,  the  Administrator 
shall  give  preference  to  proposals  which  provide  for  local  cost 
sharing  of  facilities  and  recovery  of  costs  of  operation  through 
utilization  of  such  facility." 
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Studies  have  found  thai  a  significant  part  of  Denver's  notorious  'Brown  Cloud'  (see  above)  is  from  mobile  sources. 
The  National  High-Ahitude,  Heavy-Dun  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center  will,  for  the  first  time,  offer 
hi^h-altitude  communities  the  tools  necessary  to  combat  this  brown  cloud. 
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Record 

Realizing  that  Congress  and  the  new  Administration  are  under 
difficult  budgetary  constraints,  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  Is  proud  to 
report  our  record  and  commitment  for  sizable  local  cost  sharing 
dedicated  to  this  project.  In  the  last  two  years,  more  than  $1.8  million 
has  been  raised  through  local  sources  to  begin  this  research  program.  In 
addition  to  working  with  the  EPA,  we  have  coordinated  the  research 
program  with  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Federal  Transit 
Administration  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  national  board 
of  Industry  and  government  advisors  meets  twice  a  year  to  advise  the 
National  Center  on  research  directions. 

Although  the  National  Center  was  dedicated  only  one  year  ago,  and 
was  supported  by  an  original  EPA  commitment  of  $500,000,  much  has 
already  been  accomplished.  During  1992,  the  National  Center  completed 
first  stage  construction  of  the  heavy  duty  testing  facility  and  In  1993  will 
demonstrate  its  ability  to  perform  certification  quality  emissions 
measurements  according  to  EPA  testing  procedures.  The  National  Center 
will  also  demonstrate  the  ability  to  utilize  the  heavy-duty  chassis 
djmamometer  to  make  steady  state  emission  measurements. 

In  addition  to  being  a  test  facility,  a  prime  goal  of  the  National 
Center  is  to  bring  Innovative  ideas  to  commercialization  through  Its 
laboratory.  In  this  fiscal  year,  the  National  Center,  working  closely  with 
EPA's  technical  staff,  has  also  conducted  significant  research  in  the  areas 
of  fuels  and  emissions.   Here  are  some  of  the  research  results  thus  far: 

•  Discovered  and  demonstrated  a  new  method  of  regeneration  of 
catalytic  traps  which  would  allow  dlesel  engines  to  meet  the  1994 
particulate  standard  for  transit  buses  and  1998  nitrogen  oxide  and 
clean  fuel  standards  for  heavy  duty  vehicles. 

•  Initiated  investigation  of  the  apparent  increase  of  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  due  to  aldehydes  in  auto  exhausts.  A  positive  result 
might  enhance  domestic  ethanol's  use  as  a  reformulated  gasoline 
oxygenate. 

•  Discovered  and  have  in  development  a  new  cost  competitive 
ethanol-based  oxygenate  with  properties  similar  to  MTBE  which 
would  Increase  the  US  domestic  oxygenate  supply. 

•  Installed  and  operated  a  non-catalytic  trap  system  on  a  refuse 
truck  to  demonstrate  clean  dlesel  technology  which  can  be  fitted  to 
old.  highly  polluting  engines. 
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Evaluated  a  new  low  sulfur  fuel  and  companion  lubricant  which 
may  be  used  to  help  engine  suppliers  meet  the  Federal  1994  diesel 
emissions  standards. 

Commenced  work  on  the  development  of  a  very  low  polluting 
hybrid  electric  vehicle. 

Participated  in  the  Colorado  Alternative  Fuels  Task  Force  Study 
and  subsequent  efforts  to  develop  legislation  for  an  alternative 
fuels  utilization  program  which  satisfies  both  the  Clean  Air  Act 
requirements  and  addresses  the  special  high  altitude  pollution 
problems. 


Laboratory  technician  at  the  chassis  dynamometer  controls. 
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Summary  of  Testing  Capabilities 

Vehicle  chassis  dynamometer  emissions  testing  (6000 
GVW+) 

Transient  Heavy  Duty  Engine  dynamometer  testing 

Light  duty  chassis  dynamometer 

Exhaust  gas  speclation 

Liquid  cind  gases  fuels  testing 

All  ASTM  test  pertaining  to  fuels 

Fuel  composition  speclation 

Particulate  sampling,  analysis,  and  speclation 

Thermal  and  physical  properties  of  fuels 

Ceramic  and  metallurgy  laboratories 

Economic  analysis 
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Funding  Status 

(Prepared  February  12,  1993) 

Capital  Funds 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  $     500.000   (l) 

(Equipment  Donation) 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  400.000 

State  of  Colorado  500.000 

Regional  Transportation  District  556,000   (2) 

Public  Service  Co.  75.000 

$2,031,000 


Operating  Funds 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  $     850.000 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy  280,000 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  150,000 

State  of  Colorado  209,000 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  100,000   (3) 

Cyprus  Minerals  65,000 

Renewable  Fuels  Association  65,000 

Public  Service  Co.  50,000 

Phillips  Petroleum  40,000  (4) 

NaUonal  Science  Foundation  25,000  (4) 

Hybrid  Electric  Vehicle  Challenge  50.000 

(various  private  sources) 

State  of  Nebraska  5.000 

Biospectronlcs  Lab,  Inc.  5.000 

Conoco,  Inc.  8,500 

Total  Petroleum  1,000 

TDA,  Inc.  2,500 

General  Motors.  Inc.  25.000  (l) 

$1,931,000 


Notes: 


(1)  Replacement  value  of  equipment 

(2)  Includes  $100,000  project  supervision  in-kind 

(3)  Project  management  in-kind 

(4)  Fellowship 
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Fiscal  Year  1994  Goals 

The  goal  of  the  National  High -Altitude,  Heavy-Duty.  Research  and 
Technology  Assessment  Center,  located  at  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
In  Golden.  Colorado.  Is  to  assist  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  other  federal  agencies  to  meet  national  directives  and  goals  as 
outlined  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990.  Specifically,  the 
National  High-Altitude.  Heavy-Duty.  Research  and  Technology 
Assessment  Center  is  assisting  the  feaeral  government  with  research 
investigations  for  engine  Improvements,  abatement  devices,  including 
catalysts  and  traps,  and  alternative  fuels  emissions  testing. 

The  National  Center  was  designated  under  Section  224  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990.  Official  designation  by  EPA  came  in 
May  1991.  The  capabilities  of  the  National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty 
Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center  were  greatly  enhanced  with 
the  official  opening  In  April  1992.  Now  both  the  fuels  lab  and  the  heavy- 
duty  EPA  certification-quality  technology  transfer  test  facility  are  open. 

The  Center  was  built  to  address  Clean  Air  Act  issues  related  to 
emissions  from  heavy  duty  engines  operating  at  high  altitude.  No  data 
currently  exists  for  dlesel  or  alternative  fueled  engines  operating  under 
such  conditions.  Since  dlesel  fueled  trucks  and  buses  are  rsponsible  for 
a  large  percentage  of  mobile  source  nitrogen  oxide  and  particulate 
emissions,  the  development  of  a  data  base  and  appropriate  engine 
technology  modifications  Is  critical  to  mitigating  unacceptable  levels  of 
these  pollutants  at  high  altitude. 

In  addition  to  testing  and  development  of  adjustment  programs  for 
heavy  duty  engines,  the  National  Center's  goals  include  developing 
cleaner  burning  fuels  and  technologies  to  appropriately  use  these  fuels. 
The  National  Center  Is  also  a  teaching  facility,  part  of  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  at  Golden,  Colorado. 

The  National  Center's  long-term  goal  is  to  serve  the  national 
interest  by  providing  testing  services  to  EPA,  other  federal  and  state 
agencies  and  private  industry  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Specific  goals  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  include: 

•  Initiate  an  emissions  inventory  study  for  EPA  from  an  existing  high 
altitude  fleet  to  quantify  the  altitude  effect  on  dlesel  emissions  and 
provide  a  basis  for  fuel  and  engine  changes  to  clean  up  dlesels  at 
high  altitudes. 

•  Initiate  an  emissions  and  operations  study  with  the  Denver  RTD 
to  provide  a  comprehensive,  lifetime  profile  on  CNG  and  methanol 
transit  bus  emissions  and  performance.  This  study  will  assist 
DOE.  FTA  and  EPA  In  defining  the  most  cost  effective  clean  fuel 
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technology  for  the  transit  Industry,  as  called  for  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  Energy  Policy  Act. 

Procure  and  install  low  temperature  CO  emission  study  capabilities 
to  assist  EPA  in  determining  the  effect  of  cold  temp>eratures  on  CO 
emissions  from  conventional  and  alternative  fueled  engines.  Such 
information  is  critical  to  helping  non-attainment  areas,  particularly 
high  altitude  cities,  control  winter  time  CO  emissions  and  develop 
a  database  on  toxic  emissions  during  cold  startup. 

Develop  a  research  plan  and  capabilities  directed  toward 
reductions  of  NOx  emissions  from  heavy-duty  engines.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  EPA  have  determined  that  NOx 
reduction  from  diesels  is  critical  to  ozone  control  in  many  cities. 
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Installing  the  chassis  dynamometer  at  the  National  Technology  Assessment  Center 
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The  Mission 

•  To  make  available  an  EPA  certification  quality  heavy-duty  test 
facility  equipped  to  evaluate  fuels,  emissions,  and  engine  technologies. 

•  To  maintain  a  modem  research  laboratory  equipped  with  the  best 
technology  aveillable  in  which  basic  and  applied  research  on  alternative 
fuels,  catalyst  systems,  combustion  processes,  engine  and  power 
transmission  materials  and  components,  and  internal  combustion  engine 
design  can  be  conducted  in  an  interdisciplinary  fashion  by  faculty  and 
students. 
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National  Center  Advisory  Committee 

Dr.  Frank  Aldrlch 

Manager.  Health  Effects  Research 

IBM  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  1900  415/021 

Boulder.  Colorado    80301-9191 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Balnes 

Technical  E^/■aluatlon  and  Testing  Support  Branch 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

2565  Plymouth  Road 

Ann  Arbor.  Michigan    48105 

Mr.  Steven  Barsony 

Director,  Office  of  Engineering  Evaluations 

Federal  Transit  Administration 

400  Seventh  Street  S.W. 

Washington.  D.C.   20590 

Dr.  Stanley  Bull 

Technical  Director,  Transportation  Programs 

National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory 

1617  Cole  Boulevard 

Golden.  Colorado    80401 

Mr.  Peter  Cipolla 

General  Manager 

Regional  Transportation  District 

1600  Blake  Street 

Denver.  Colorado    80202 

Mr.  C.  Dennis  Creamer 
Director.  External  Affairs 
Conoco  Incorporated 
555  Seventeenth  Street 
Denver.  Colorado    80202 

Ms.  Rajeana  Gable 

Manager.  Alternative  Vehicular  Fuels 
Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado 
1225  Seventeenth  Street.  Suite  1100 
Denver.  Colorado    80202-5533 
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Dr.  Jerry  Gallagher 
Manager  of  Mobile  Sources 
Colorado  Department  of  Health 
4300  Cherry  Creek  Drive  South 
Denver.  Colorado    80222-1530 

Dr.  Irvln  Classman 

Professor 

Department  of  Mecheuilcal  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

Princeton  University 

Princeton,  New  Jersey    08544 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hancock 

Chief  Engineer 

GM  Powertraln  Division 

Engineering  Center 

30003  Van  Dyke  Avenue.  Room  1-240 

Warren.  Michigan    48090-9060 

Mr.  Ronald  M.  Heck 
Catalyst  Testing  and  Evaluation 
Englehard  Corjxjration 
2655  Route  22  West 
Union.  Nev/  Jersey    07083 

Mr.  Larry  D.  Osgood 

Director.  LPG  Fuels  Development 

Phillips  66  Company 

NGL  Division 

1113  Adams  Building 

Bartlesville,  Oklahoma   74004 

Dr.  Robert  O.  Reld 

Vice  President  for  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Company 

P.O.  Box  1087 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado    80944 
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Facility  Description 

The  National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology 
Assessment  Center  has  two  principal  laboratories.  The  temporary  EPA 
certification  quality  heavy-duty  test  facility  is  located  at  the  new  FTA- 
funded  RTD  maintenance  facility  in  Denver  (elevation  of  5,300  feet).  This 
laboratory,  which  was  dedicated  in  April  1992.  contains  engine  and 
chassis  dynamometer  equipment  capable  of  testing  diesel  and 
alternative-fueled,  heavy-duty  engines  and  vehicles  of  up  to  500 
horsepower  under  standard  conditions  (77  degrees  F). 

Engine  tests  are  done  in  accordance  with  the  EPA  Federal  Test 
Procedure  In  which  emissions  can  be  monitored  for  particulates.  NOx, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  hydrocarbons.  Furthermore,  the  ability  to 
determine  the  identity  of  toxic  species  In  diluted  exhaust  will  be 
developed.  Tests  are  performed  to  provide  correlations  with  EPA 
accepted  low-altitude  test  data. 

The  fuels  research  laboratory  is  located  on  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  campus  in  Golden.  Colorado  and  is  supported  by  extensive 
research  equipment.  New  and  existing  fuels  are  being  manufactured, 
characterized,  and  tested,  and  their  high-altitude  performance  evaluated. 
Similarly,  engine  performance  and  characteristics  are  being  tested. 
CSM's  considerable  experience  In  catalysis  Is  being  applied  to  the 
manufacturing  and  modification  of  fuels  and  mitigation  of  vehicle 
emissions.  Additionally,  abatement  devices  are  being  designed  and 
evaluated.  The  combination  of  hardware.  Instrumentation,  and  altitude 
place  this  facility  at  the  forefront  of  fuels  and  engine-related 
environmental  research. 

The  goal  of  the  National  Center  is  to  develop  new,  environmentally 
sound  fuels  and  to  investigate  techniques  for  minimizing  the 
environmental  Impact  of  engine  emissions  while  recognizing  the  need  to 
provide  alternatives  to  minimize  dependency  on  imported  oil.  The 
National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology 
Assessment  Center  will  make  Its  capabilities  available  to  both 
government  agencies  and  U.S.  fuels  and  engine  manufacturers  and 
hence  will  meet  its  primary  function  of  serving  the  EPA.  DOE  and  FTA  as 
well  as  strengthening  the  International  competitive  standing  of  American 
industry  and  providing  a  cadre  of  highly  educated,  competent  engineers 
and  scientists  for  the  21st  century. 


National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center 
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Installing  the  engine  dynamometer  at  the  National  iecnnoiogy  Assessment  Center. 


Heavy-duty  diesel  engine  mounted  in  the  engine  test  cell  at  the  National  Technology  Assessment  Center 


National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center 
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Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  Is  world  renowned  for  its  outstanding 
faculty  and  students  and  its  innovative  research  centers.  The  school's 
mission  in  education  and  research  is  entirely  focused  on  resources; 
minerals,  energy  and  materials  engineering  and  science. 

In  addition  to  Its  strong  program  for  fuels  development, 
combustion  studies  and  engine  technology,  Colorado  School  of  Mines  has 
ongoing  major  research  programs  in  other  areas.  The  Steel  Research 
Center,  the  Center  for  Ropeway  Studies,  and  the  Center  for  Welding  and 
Joining  Technology  all  focus  on  advanced  materials  science  and 
engineering.  Programs  through  the  Earth  Mechanics  Institute,  the 
Center  for  Space  Mining,  the  Reservoir  Characterization  Project,  the 
Center  for  Geosclence  Computing,  and  the  International  Groundwater 
Modeling  Center  focus  on  resource  exploration  and  production,  as  well  as 
environmental  science  and  engineering. 

These  and  many  other  programs  at  Colorado  School  of  Mines  are 
well  supported  by  private  as  well  as  government  sponsors,  with  more 
than  $14  million  in  sponsored  research  undertaken  at  the  school  last 
year.  Colorado  School  of  Mines  has  180  full  time  faculty  and  over  900 
graduate  students  active  in  these  research  programs. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  was  organized  in  1869,  and  formally 
established  under  the  Territory  of  Colorado  on  February  9,  1874. 
Located  approximately  12  miles  west  of  the  downtown  business  district  of 
Denver,  Colorado  School  of  Mines  shares  its  Golden,  Colorado  location 
with  the  National  Renewable  Energy  Research  Laboratories  (NREL)  and 
the  National  Earthquake  Center. 


National  High-Altitude,  Heavy-Duty  Research  and  Technology  Assessment  Center 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 

NATIONAL  PORK  PRODUCERS  COUNCIL 

WITNESS 
TOM  PITSTICK 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  National  Pork  Produc- 
ers Council,  Mr.  Tom  Pitstick.  Mr.  Pitstick,  pleasure  to  have  you 
appear  before  our  subcommittee,  and  you  may  proceed  with  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Pitstick.  Okay.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, my  name  is  Tom  Pitstick.  I  am  a  farmer  and  a  pork  produc- 
er from  Fairborn,  Ohio.  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Pork  Producers  Council  and  its  85,000  members  nationwide. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  today  regarding  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  budget  for  the  1994  fiscal  year. 
However,  I  really  need  to  be  home  planting  corn.  Two  years  ago 
our  industry  formed  a  committee  to  begin  addressing  the  environ- 
mental issues  facing  pork  producers.  Our  committee  decided  that 
for  the  future  of  our  industry  and  the  environment  we  must  find 
new  proactive  solutions. 

As  we  searched  for  these  solutions,  we  realized  that  we  must 
work  co-operatively  with  those  who  shape  the  environmental 
agenda.  That  is  why  I  am  here  today.  NPPC  recognizes  the  role 
that  we  as  members  of  the  agriculture  community  must  play  in 
protecting  the  environment. 

Specifically  as  that  relates  to  this  committee,  we  recognize  our 
responsibility  to  support  programs  that  can  help  agriculture  volun- 
tarily reduce  non-point  source  pollution.  My  written  testimony  dis- 
cusses three  major  EPA  programs  that  are  making  a  difference  in 
the  agriculture  communities. 

The  most  critical  of  these  programs  is  the  Section  319  Clean 
Water  Act,  non-point  source  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Section 
319  program  is  making  a  significant  impact  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  in  my  county.  Ohio  received  $1.3  million  in  319  grants  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  As  a  result  of  these  funds,  my  county  has  initiated  a 
program  to  help  farmers  protect  and  improve  water  quality 
through  education,  technical  assistance  and  cost  sharing. 

I  am  a  co-operator  in  the  Greene  County's  manure  nutrient  man- 
agement program,  initiated  in  part  by  the  319  program.  319  funded 
the  training  for  our  local  soil  and  conservation  districts  needed  to 
implement  this  program.  As  a  co-operator,  this  program  is  helping 
me  better  manage  the  nutrients  I  apply  on  my  farm. 

A  new  initiative  in  Greene  County  is  the  protection  of  the  Cae- 
sar's Creek  Watershed,  a  public  recreation  area  and  public  water 
supply.  This  watershed  has  the  county's  highest  concentration  of 
livestock  and  has  been  tested  for  nitrate  levels  since  1989.  This  is 
an  example  of  what  the  319  program  can  do  to  protect  water  qual- 
ity. 

NPPC  is  developing  environmental  education  and  research  pro- 
grams to  help  meet  the  needs  of  our  producers.  As  we  begin  work- 
ing with  EPA  to  carry  out  these  programs,  we  have  seen  similar 
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examples  of  how  the  319  program  is  helping  pork  producers  protect 
water  quality  and  critical  watersheds  across  the  country. 

The  success  of  the  319  program,  however,  is  dependent  on  the 
support  it  receives  from  this  committee.  The  1987  Clean  Water  Act 
directed  States  to  develop  and  implement  non-point  source  pollu- 
tion programs.  Congress  authorized  $400  million  to  help  States 
carry  out  this  mandate. 

Unfortunately,  only  $191  million  has  been  appropriated  the  past 
four  years.  EPA  administrator  Carol  Browner  has  said  non-point 
source  pollution  will  be  a  priority  for  the  EPA  in  the  upcoming 
Clean  Water  Act  reauthorization.  Yet  if  non-point  source  pollution 
is  going  to  be  a  priority  for  Congress  and  the  administration,  it 
must  be  reflected  in  the  funding  devoted  to  non-point  source  pollu- 
tion prevention  programs. 

Congress  must  recognize  this  new  emphasis  and  direct  increased 
funding  to  the  EPA  and  States  through  the  319  program.  Accord- 
ingly, NPPC  supports  EPA's  request  for  $80  million  for  the  Section 
319  program  in  fiscal  year  1994.  As  I  stated  earlier,  America's  pork 
producers  recognize  the  important  role  we  play  in  protecting  the 
environment. 

We  are  ready  to  work  with  this  committee  to  support  the  volun- 
tary programs  in  EPA's  budget  that  have  a  positive  effect  on  our 
industry  and  the  environment,  thus  reducing  non-point  source  pol- 
lution. This  represents  a  major  step  forward  for  our  industry. 

As  pork  producers,  we  support  a  balanced  budget  and  a  limited 
role  for  government  in  agriculture.  There  is  a  critical  role  govern- 
ment must  play,  however,  in  helping  producers  meet  society's  de- 
mands for  a  cleaner  environment.  That  is  why  the  EPA  319  and 
pollution  prevention  programs  discussed  in  our  written  testimony 
are  so  important  to  our  industry. 

Pork  producers  recognize  the  difficult  task  the  committee  faces 
in  directing  limited  resources  to  a  multitude  of  programs.  We  hope 
our  comments  are  helpful  as  this  committee  begins  its  delibera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Pitstick,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  here  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Pork  Producers  Council,  and  you  have  given 
us  good  testimony. 

Mr.  Pitstick.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  ChainnEui  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Tom  Pitstick  and  I'm  a  farmer  and  a  pork  producer  from 
Fairbom.  Ohio.    I'm  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Pork  Producers 
Council  (NPPC).    NPPC  is  a  trade  association  that  represents  over  85,000 
pork  producers  around  the  country  through  45  state  affiliates.    On  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Pork  Producers  Council.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  testify  today  regarding  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  budget  for  the  1994  Fiscal  Year. 

Two  years  ago  our  industry  formed  an  Environmental  Committee  to  begin 
addressing  the  environmental  issues  facing  pork  producers.    Our  committee 
decided  that  for  the  future  of  our  industry  and  the  future  of  the 
environment,  we  must  find  proactive  solutions  to  today's  environmental 
problems.    As  we  searched  for  these  solutions,  we  realized  we  must  work 
cooperatively  with  agencies  and  organizations  that  shape  the  environmental 
agenda.  TTiat  is  why  I  am  here  today. 

NPPC  recognizes  the  role  that  we,  as  members  of  the  agricultural 
community,  must  play  in  protecting  the  environment.    Specifically,  as  that 
relates  to  this  Committee,  we  recognize  our  responsibility  for  promoting 
those  programs  that  can  help  agriculture  voluntarily  address  nonpoint 
source  pollution  and  other  environmental  challenges  facing  producers.    TTie 
EPA  is  making  tremendous  progress  in  addressing  water  pollution  through 
the  state-by-state  implementation  of  the  Section  319  Program  authorized  in 
the  1987  Clean  Water  Act.   Additionally.  EPA  is  developing  a  number  of 
initiatives  under  the  agency's  Pollution  Prevention  Strategy  that  deserve 
agriculture's  support.    We  hope  the  Committee  will  recognize  the 
importance  of  these  programs  to  both  the  environment  and  the  agricultural 
community  and  fund  these  initiatives  accordingly. 

Section  319 

In  1987.  Congress  amended  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  states  to  begin  addressing  nonpoint  source  pollution  from  agricultural 
and  industrial  sources.   The  1987  Act  authorized  $400  million  annually  that 
could  be  granted  to  states  for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
nonpoint  source  pollution  control  programs.    As  you  know.  Section  319 
called  for  states  to  develop  plans  and  implement  voluntary  programs  to 
begin  addressing  critical  water  quality  issues.    Section  319  called  for  a 
watershed-based  approach  that  concentrated  agency  eflForts  on  the  site- 
specific  problems  affecting  critical  watersheds.    Now,  almost  six  years  later, 
critics  of  the  319  Program  are  claiming  the  program  is  a  failure.    I  would 
contend,  however,  the  program  was  never  given  a  chance  to  work. 
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Support  for  the  319  program  has  been  abysmal.   Whether  we  are  talking 
about  agriculture's  support  or  Congress's  funding  of  the  program,  we  have 
both  been  lax  in  reco^izing  the  critical  role  this  program  can  play  in 
protecting  our  environment.    The  voluntary  nature  of  this  program  makes  it 
ideal  for  addressing  environmental  issues  with  a  least-cost  approach  that 
avoids  the  heavy  cost,  and  the  heavy  hand,  of  regulation.    In  spite  of  these 
advantages.  Congress  has  provided  only  $137  million  for  the  Section  319 
Program  over  the  past  four  years.   And  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the 
agriculture  community  has  remained  silent  about  this  lack  of  funding. 

What  has  changed  to  bring  us  here  today?  As  our  organization  has  begun  to 
develop  envirormiental  education  and  research  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  producers,  we  are  seeing  example  after  example  of  how  the  program 
is  helping  producers  address  pollution  problems  in  critical  watersheds 
across  the  country.    I'd  like  to  share  some  of  these  examples  with  the 
Committee. 

Producer  EUJucation 

NPPC  is  developing  an  environmental  education  program  to  help 
producers  address  emerging  environmental  issues.    One  key 
component  of  this  program  has  been  Livestock  Environmental 
Management  Workshops  which  are  currently  being  developed  around 
the  country.    EPA  was  extensively  involved  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  Pilot  Workshops  which  formed  the  basis  for 
this  program.    Support  from  the  Regional  Nonpoint  Source 
Coordinators  is  critical  to  the  continued  success  of  these  programs. 
Administrative  setasides  within  the  EPA's  Section  319  budget  have 
also  provided  the  support  for  key  personnel  involved  in  our  education 
effort.    EPA's  Regional  nonpoint  source  programs  are  providing 
support  for  other  aspects  of  our  educational  program  Uirough  the  319 
Program. 

Ohio's  Nonpoint  Source  Program 

The  state  of  Ohio  received  $1.3  million  in  Federal  Section  319  grants 
in  FY92.   The  Ohio  EPA  is  using  these  funds  to  sponsor  five  watershed 
specific  and  statewide  Nonpoint  Source  projects.    Many  of  these 
projects  are  aimed  at  helping  farmers  protect  and  Improve  water 
quality  through  the  transfer  of  technology  and  through  technical  and 
cost-share  assistance. 

While  there  are  numerous  projects  around  the  state,  several  are  having 
cin  effect  on  my  surrounding  community.    In  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
where  I  am  from,  the  Ohio  EPA  is  using  Section  319  funds  and  state 
matching  grants  to  conduct  educational  programs  on  new  farming 
practices.  In  the  Maumee  River  Basin.  Ohio  EPA,  Ohio  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  the  Ohio  Soil  &  Water  Conservation  Districts,  and 
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the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  teamed  up  to  develop  a  program 
guidance  and  implementation  plan  to  protect  water  quality  in  the 
Maumee  River.    Following  this  initial  effort,  two  sign-up  periods  were 
held  in  the  watershed  that  signed  up  382  farmers  in  the  watershed's 
cost-share  program.    The  intent  of  Uiis  ongoing  project  is  to  reduce 
soil  and  phosphorus  runoff  affecting  the  river. 

Iowa's  West  Lake  Water  Quality  Project 

The  city  of  Osceola,  Iowa's  water  supply  was  threatened  by  sediment, 
nutrients,  and  pesticides  that  were  coming  from  the  surrounding 
6,300  acre  watershed.    In  1990,  the  Clark  Cotmty  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District  teamed  up  with  the  Iowa  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Clarke  County 
Extension  Service,  the  City  of  Osceola,  and  the  EPA  to  develop  a  five 
yccir  plan  for  addressing  West  Lake's  water  quality  problems. 

Under  the  project,  seven  Resource  Management  S)rstem  options  were 
developed  for  producers  in  the  watershed.    In  just  two  years, 
producers  implementing  these  options  have  reduced  total  soil  loss  by 
more  than  8,000  tons/year.   Additionally,  producers  have  voluntarily 
reduced  the  use  of  triazine  herbicides  (Atrazine  &  Cyanazine)  in  the 
watershed  by  65-percent. 

Kentucku's  Mammoth  Cave  Demonstration  Profect 

Water  quality  problems  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  coordinated  project  involving  citizens, 
farmers,  land  users,  and  government  agencies  to  monitor  and  improve 
the  quality  of  water  in  south-central  Kentucky.     A  monitoring  eflfort 
was  established  to  document  the  effectiveness  of  best  management 
practices  that  were  developed  for  the  watershed.    Holistic  farming 
practices  and  animal  manure  treatment  systems  were  installed  as  a 
part  of  a  watershed  education  program  funded  under  Kentucky's 
Nonpoint  Source  Program  and  the  Section  319  Program. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  how  the  319  Program  can  work,  but  its 
success  remains  linked  to  the  support  it  receives  from  this  Committee.    The 
1987  Clean  Water  Act  directed  states  to  develop  and  implement  nonpoint 
source  pollution  programs.   And  even  though  Congress  has  not  responded 
with  the  necessary  funds,  states  have  struggled  hard  to  foUow  the  mandates 
of  the  law.    Congress  must  now  recognize  this  new  emphasis  and  dfrect  the 
necessary  funds  to  the  EPA  and  the  states  through  the  319  Program. 
Accordingly,  NPPC  supports  the  Administrator's  request  for  $80  million  for 
the  SecUon  319  Program  in  FY  1994. 
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According  to  EPA  Administrator  Carol  Browner,  nonpoint  source  pollution 
issues  will  be  a  priority  for  the  Agency  during  the  upcoming  Congressional 
reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.    If  nonpoint  source  pollution  is  truly 
going  to  be  a  priority  for  Congress  and  the  Administration,  this  priority  must 
be  reflected  in  the  funding  devoted  to  nonpoint  source  pollution  prevention 
programs. 

Pollution  Prevention  Programs 

Another  major  EPA  initiative  that  merits  the  support  of  the  agricultural 
community  is  the  Pollution  Prevention  Program.    Pork  producers  recognize 
the  importance  of  pollution  prevention  on  their  farms  as  well  as  in  the 
Administration's  programs.    Investment  in  education  and  research  programs 
that  will  help  producers  avoid  environmental  problems  will  pay  high 
dividends  for  today's  producers  and  tomorrow's  generations.    Thjere  are  a 
number  of  initiatives  under  this  program  that  can  positively  affect 
agriculture  and  the  environment. 

ERA-USDA  Agricultural  Pollution  Prevention  Strategy 

This  Initiative  is  a  result  of  Congressional  directive  in  the  FY91  EPA 
Appropriations  Bill.    EPA  and  USDA  have  been  working  jointly  with  other 
cooperating  agencies,  the  agricultural  industry,  and  the  environmental 
community  to  develop  a  strategy  and  supporting  implementation  plans  to 
help  agricultural  deal  with  environmental  issues  through  voluntary 
agreements.    Current  efforts  are  targeted  at  developing  educational  material 
for  producers,  coordinating  environmental  research  efforts,  and  identifying 
critical  watersheds  with  high  concentrations  of  livestock. 

The  development  of  the  Agricultural  Pollution  Prevention  Strategy  is  an 
excimple  of  how  a  public-private  partnership  can  serve  society's  needs  for  a 
cleaner  environment  and  limited  government  expenditures  while  meeting 
the  agriculturcd  industry's  need  for  flexible,  voluntary  solutions  to 
agriculture's  environmental  concerns. 

Agriculture  in  Concert  with  the  Environment  (ACE) 

Agriculture  in  Concert  with  the  Environment  (ACE)  is  a  research  program 
aimed  at  developing  new  environmentally  sustainable  technologies  for 
producers.    This  research  and  demonstration  program  is  providing  valuable 
research  on  a  range  of  natural  resource  issues  including  nutrient 
management,  water  quality,  and  integrated  systems  management. 
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The  ACE  Program  is  one  of  the  first  interagency  cooperative  grant  programs 
in  the  Federal  government.    EPA  works  with  the  USDA  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  to  identify  and  fund  multi-disciplinary  projects  to  protect 
the  environment.    E^xamples  of  projects  funded  under  the  ACE  Program 
include  use  of  composts  to  conserve  soil  and  protect  groundwater,  crop 
rotation  planning  for  whole-farm  environmental  and  economic  planning,  and 
innovative  on-farm  research  demonstrations.    EPA  provided  $1  million  for 
the  ACE  program  out  of  the  FY  1993  Pollution  Prevention  Program  budget. 
NPPC  supports  a  $1  million  increase  in  this  program's  funding. 

Conclusion 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  our  testimony,  the  pork  industry 
recognizes  the  important  role  we  must  play  in  protecting  the  environment. 
We  are  ready  to  work  with  this  Committee  to  support  the  voluntary 
programs  in  EPA's  budget  that  are  having  a  positive  affect  on  both  our 
industry  and  the  environment.    This  represents  a  major  step  forward  for  our 
industry.    Since  the  pork  production  is  not  subsidized  by  the  government, 
our  producers  traditionally  eschew  government  involvement.    We  are 
opposed  to  command  and  control  style  regulation  and  expanded 
bureaucracies  within  government.    There  is  a  critical  role  government  must 
play,  however,  in  helping  producers  meet  society's  demands  for  a  cleaner 
environment.    That  is  why  the  EPA  319  and  Pollution  Prevention  Progreuns 
are  so  important  to  our  industry. 

We  also  recognize  the  difficult  task  the  Committee  faces  in  directing  limited 
resources  to  a  multitude  of  programs.  We  hope  our  comments  will  be  of  use 
as  the  Committee  begins  its  deliberations. 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
NATIONAL  UTILITY  CONTRACTORS  ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 
GERALD  E.  DORFMAN 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  next  witness  will  be  the  National  Utility  Con- 
tractors Association,  Mr.  Gerald  E.  Dorfman.  Mr.  Dorfman. 

Mr.  Dorfman.  Good  morning.  Congressman,  good  to  meet  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Pleasure  to  meet  you  and  nice  to  have  you  appear 
before  our  subcommittee  and  we  will  place  your  entire  statement 
in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Dorfman.  Thank  you.  Congressman,  I  would  move  from  my 
prepared  remarks  just  to  try  to  tell  you  a  few  stories  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  of  the  underground  with  respect  to  sewer  and 
storm  drains  and  water  mains,  and  I  thought  the  best  way  that  I 
might  do  this  would  be  just  to  relate  to  you  a  couple  of  stories 
about  projects  that  are  ongoing  through  our  company  or  other  com- 
panies that  are  participating. 

It  is  kind  of  like  the  past,  present  and  future  as  it  were.  A  little 
bit  in  the  past.  In  1989,  in  a  small  community  in  northern  Califor- 
nia, our  firm  took  out  a  set  of  plans  for  a  project  funded  by  HUD. 
It  was  a  small  community,  about  7,000  people,  in  which  the  exist- 
ing septic  tank  and  sewer  system  had  failed. 

Prior  to  my  bid,  as  the  contractor,  I  went  out  and  prospected  the 
job  and  one  of  the  things  you  have  to  do  is  go  into  each  backyard  to 
see  where  the  new  septic  tank  is  going  to  be  put  in.  The  second 
house  I  went  to,  I  knocked  on  the  door  and  asked  the  lady  if  I  could 
come  in.  She  said  that  I  could  go  in  the  backyard  but  to  be  careful 
because  there  was  standing  water. 

What  I  found  when  I  went  in  the  backyard  was  standing  sewage 
water  from  a  failed  septic  tank  and  from  the  failed  leaching 
system.  We  were  the  successful  bidder  on  that  job.  We  put  in  2,000 
septic  tanks  in  2,000  homes  and  it  was  gratifying  then  to  go  back  a 
year  later  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  inspection  and  find  that 
the  backyards  were  dry,  that  children  could  play  in  the  backyards, 
that  families  could  barbecue.  So  it  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  kinds 
of  problems  we  face  out  there. 

More  to  the  present,  on  a  project  that  is  now  ongoing  in  a  small 
community  in  Rhode  Island,  it  is  a  potable  water  system  in  service 
in  which  the  residents  have  to  boil  their  water  before  they  can 
drink  it.  One  of  our-my  colleagues  and  the  ex-president  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  doing  that  job,  and  I  brought  with  me  an  exhibit,  if  you 
can  see  it,  and  that  is  a  2-inch  steel  pipe  taken  from  this  small 
community  and  what  you  see  in  there  is  encrusted  erosion  from 
the  system.  That  is  an  active  water  system  right  now. 

Mr.  Stokes.  An  active? 

Mr.  Dorfman.  Active,  yes,  sir.  That  is  why  the  houses  have  to 
boil  their  water  before  they  can  use  it.  Our  industry  has  its  own 
problem  in  that  most  of  our  work  is  underground  so  it  is  kind  of 
out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  you  don't  see  the  crisis  situation. 

I  know  if  you  have  a  chuckhole  in  the  street,  enough  people  bang 
over  it,  they  finally  call  some  Congressman  or  someone  in  some 
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State  and  you  get  the  road  repaired.  If  the  bridge  is  closed  because 
it  is  inadequate,  you  probably  get  a  lot  of  notoriety  for  mass  tran- 
sit. If  you  see  a  lot  of  traffic,  everybody  knows  about  that. 

But  not  too  many  know  about  that  situation  there,  and  I  know  I 
have  some  time  constraint  here,  but  there  is  this  insidious  partner- 
ship of  wastewater,  sewage  leaking  and  domestic  water  systems 
under  pressure  leaking  that  are  destro5dng  the  integrity  of  those 
systems. 

Finally  for  the  future,  and  it  is  probably  really  the  present,  I 
suppose.  It  is  a  contract  that  I  participated  in  bidding,  not  success- 
fully, only  six  days  ago  in  San  Diego.  A  clean  water  grant  program 
actually.  123-inch  diameter  pipe,  which  is  much  less  of  course,  8.5 
feet  in  diameter,  the  wall  thickness  of  that  pipe.  Congressman,  is 
11.5  inches  as  it  was  put  in  in  1957.  I  know  about  that  because  my 
dad  bid  on  the  job.  The  contract  that  we  bid  last  Thursday  for  this 
clean  water  program,  one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  contract  was 
that  the  successful  bidder  have  an  emergency  response  program  in 
his  bid  in  case  the  pipeline  coUapsed  before  the  contractor  was  fin- 
ished. 

That  pipe  lies  about  500  feet  from  San  Diego  Harbor,  123-inch  di- 
ameter running  flow,  so  you  cannot  line  it.  You  can't  take  it  out  of 
service.  What  you  have  to  do  is  dig  down  20  feet,  expose  the  pipe.  It 
used  to  be  11  inches  thick  and  now  is  only  5  inches  thick  and  en- 
cased in  concrete  to  build  up  the  thickness  of  the  pipe  to  support  it. 

There  are  stories  all  over  like  that  in  all  States.  I  am  sure  your 
own,  mine,  California,  and  we  just  are  asking  your  support  in 
trying  to  maintain  a  funding  level  that  will  take  us  out  of  the  crisis 
situation  of  these  kind  of  problems  we  are  having  and  get  them  in 
a  more  managed  situation. 

I  know  there  are  other  priorities,  I  know  foreign,  domestic,  and 
deficit  and  we  recognize  those,  but  we  need  to  address  these  kinds 
of  problems,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time,  and  I  wel- 
come any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  Mr.  Dorfman,  I  appreciate  both  your  written 
testimony  and  your  stories  that  you  have  given  us  here  this  morn- 
ing, along  with  the  prop  that  you  brought  here. 

It  is  very  interesting  testimony  and  it  helps  us  understand  your 
written  testimony  a  little  better  to  have  the  stories  and  this  prop 
that  explains  it.  So  I  appreciate  very  much  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Dorfman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Gterry  Dorfman, 
President  of  the  National  Utility  Contractors  Association  (NUCA)  and  President  of 
Dorfman  Construction  of  Woodland  Hills,  California.    I  have  been  in  the  business 
of  building  water  supply  and  wastewater  treatment  facilities  for  over  thirty  yeeirs. 

The  Situation  At  Hand 

I  want  to  tell  you  first-hand  that  the  water  infrastructure  needs  in  the 
United  States  are  tremendous  in  terms  of  the  investment  required  for  construction 
and  rehabilitation  and  in  terms  of  the  devastating  social,  environment£d,  and 
economic  opportunity  costs  that  result  fi"om  ovir  failure  to  devote  sufficient 
resources  to  the  problem. 

Not  long  ago,  my  company  replaced  a  septic  system  that  served  a  small 
neighborhood  in  Northern  California.    Financing  for  the  job  was  provided  by  the 
federal  government.   While  I  was  prospecting  the  site  before  preparing  my 
ultimately  successfxil  bid,  I  was  absolutely  dumbfounded  to  discover  that  the 
faunilies'  backysu-ds  were  saturated  with  raw  sewage  that  had  overflowed  from 
failed  leaching  systems.   These  families  were  hteradly  trapped  in  their  homes.   The 
children  could  not  play  outside.  The  entire  neighborhood  weis  a  public  health 
hazard.    The  impact  on  quaUty  of  life  was  inmieasurable. 

The  federal  investment  in  this  community  was  necessary  auid  sound,  and  it 
is  important  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  neighborhood  in  question  is  thriving  since 
the  completion  of  the  job.    People  now  enjoy  simple  pleasures  such  as  family 
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barbecues  on  their  patio.    But  what  I  find  particularly  poignant  is  the  fact  that 
any  of  my  fellow  NUCA  members,  from  any  state  in  the  land,  could  appear  before 
this  Subcommittee  this  morning  and  tell  a  similar  story.  That  is  the  appalling 
reaUty  of  the  situation. 

Of  course,  treatment  system  failure  is  not  the  only  water-related  threat  to 
pubhc  health,  the  natural  environment,  and  the  economy.   Equally  alarming  are 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  old  and  decaying  drinking  water  Unes.   My  son  recently 
replaced  a  10,000-foot  water  Une  for  a  community  in  Southern  California.  He  was 
continually  plagued  with  suspension  of  work  because  the  adjacent  hne,  which  his 
work  was  to  replace,  leaked  like  a  sieve.  This  kind  of  situation  entails  enormous 
construction  costs,  as  you  can  imagine,  but  that  is  not  my  point.   There  was  an 
incredible  loss  of  water  to  the  cormnunity.   The  leaking  water  also  exacerbated 
contamination  downstream  when  it  merged  with  sewage  from  leaking  sew6rs.   As 
you  can  see,  the  ramifications  of  a  system  failure  can  be  extensive. 

A  similar  problem  occurs  with  combined  sewage  overflows.    On  a  project  in 
the  Northwest,  our  firm  replaced  a  large-diameter  brick  sewer  built  in  the  early 
1900s.   There  were  numerous  delays  when  work  was  suspended  due  to  heavy 
rainfall.    On  more  than  one  occasion,  I  stood  with  my  superintendent  watching 
raw  sewage  aind  rainwater  discharge,  into  a  great  river  because  the  infrastructure 
could  not  process  the  influx  added  by  the  storm.  This  was  not  £m  isolated  event. 
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Despite  the  frequent  occurrence  of  water  quadity  emergencies  such  as  those 
I  have  described,  Americans  continue  to  ignore  the  water  infrastructure  crisis 
because  collection,  delivery,  and  treatment  facilities  are  generally  out  of  site  and 
therefore  out  of  mind  in  the  absence  of  crisis.  Meanwhile,  the  problem  itself  has 
become  so  egregious  that  even  those  famihar  with  the  issue  are  repulsed  by  the 
massive  remedy  that  is  so  clearly  necessary.  The  cynic  in  me  wonders  how  many 
deaths,  such  as  those  caused  by  the  recent  water  quaUty  crisis  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  must  occur  before  we  get  serious. 

Recommendation  For  Fiscal  Year  1994 

For  the  eight-year  period  1993  to  2000,  NUCA  recommends  annual 
appropriations  of  $5  biUion  for  the  existing  wastewater  SRF  Programi  and 
$2  billion  for  the  proposed  drinking  water  SRF  Program.  This  recommendation 
corresponds  to  the  most  conservative  assessment  of  investment  needs  — 
investment  needs  above  and  beyond  what  the  states  are  likely  to  spend 
themselves.   We  have  not  inflated  our  estimates,  and  we  cannot  in  good  "conscience 
recognize  lower  funding  levels  as  adequate.    Unfortunately,  we  know  that 
adequacy  is  all  but  impossible  under  current  budget  constraints. 

We  understand  that  the  Subcommittee's  602(b)  allocation  severely  limits  its 
ability  to  invest  in  clean  water  infrastructure,  unless  other  programis  are  slashed 
to  the  bone.   We  adso  recognize  that  your  job  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the 
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structure  of  the  Administration's  budget  request.  Moreover,  we  recognize  that  the 
authorized  funding  level  for  the  wastewater  treatment  SRF  Program  has  dwindled 
to  a  mere  $600  milUon. 

Still,  we  suspect  that  federal  funding  for  clean  water  facilities  is  more 
important  to  the  families  of  this  country  and  the  future  of  this  country  than 
much  of  the  domestic  discretionary  budget.   We  therefore  implore  the 
Subcommittee  to  appropriate  at  least  $2.5  billion  for  the  wastewater  treatment 
SRF  ProgTEmi  in  fiscal  1994.   This  bare  bones  recommendation  corresponds  to  the 
combined  fiscal  1993  appropriation  for  SRF  wastewater  capitzdization  grcints  and 
Title  II  grants  to  selected  cities. 

Furthermore,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  $599  milUon  for  the 
new  drinking  water  SRF  Program,  consistent  with  the  President's  request. 

Finally,  we  continue  to  hope  that  real  supplemental  funding  for  the 
wastewater  SRF  Program  in  fiscal  1993  can  be  enacted  to  create  scores  of  good 
private  sector  jobs.   As  our  1992  jobs  study  concluded,  we  can  create  jobs  for  as 
many  ais  57,400  Americans  for  every  $1  billion  of  investment. 

We  very  much  appreciate  this  Subcommittee's  longstanding  commitment  to 
clean  water  infrastructure  funding,  and  we  continue  to  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  panel  year  after  yean   Thank  you. 
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Clean  Water  Construction  Fact  Sheet 


A  1992  study  conducted  by  Apogee  Research,  Inc.,  concludes  that  as  many 
as  57,400  jobs  are  created  for  every  $1.0  billion  invested  in  water  supply 
and  water  j)ollution  treatment  projects. 

The  seasonably  adjusted  unemployment  rate  for  construction  is 
approximately  twice  the  civilian  imemployment  rate.   The  utility 
construction  industry  can  put  these  imemployed  people  to  work  immediately 
—  just  as  soon  as  projects  are  funded. 

Thousands  of  necesseiry  ready-to-go  projects  languish  on  the  drawing 
board. 

Research  conducted  by  Apogee  Research,  Inc.,  demonstrates  that  investment 
in  water  quality  infrastructure  enhzinces  private  sector  productivity  (output 
per  mainhour),  increases  private  profitability,  and  stimulates  private 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment. 

Investment  in  this  area  also  increases  pubUc  tax  revenues.    For  example,  a 
one-time  $2.5-billion  investment  in  water  and  wastewater  facilities 
(representing  1%  of  the  net  stock  of  clean  water  capital  as  of  the  end  of 
1989)  is  self- financing  in  the  space  of  less  thzm  a  decade.   This  payback 
period  assumes  an  annual  depreciation  rate  of  2.5%,  an  annual 
maintenance  investment  of  $0,062  biUion,  an  average  tax  rate  of  15%,  and  a 
discount  rate  of  10%. 

Clean  water  infrastructure  protects  our  rivers,  lakes,  amd  streauns  and  is  a 
precondition  for  housing,  consumer  services,  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
production. 
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50  Year  Old  Water  Pipe 

From  Rhode  Island 

Removed  From  Service 

October  1992 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
GREAT  LAKES 

WITNESS 

HON.  JAMES  OBERSTAR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  our  next  witness  will  be  Congressman 
James  Oberstar.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure,  honor  to  have  you 
appear  before  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  new 
chairmanship. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  By  the  time  you  are  ready  to  conclude  your  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  you  will  have  served  as  chairman  on  every  one  of 
the  subcommittees  on  appropriations. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  get  around  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  We  keep  plugging  you  into  new  responsibilities, 
glad  to  see  you  take  on  this  responsibility.  I  will  be  very  brief  and 
get  to  the  point  because  I  know  you  have  dozens  and  dozens  of  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  appreciate  your  being  here.  I  know  you  have 
been  before  the  subcommittee  before,  but  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
chaired  the  committee  when  you  were  before  it  and  I  do  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  have  taken  time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to 
come  over  and  talk  with  us  this  morning,  so  you  may  proceed  in 
any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  just  three  issues  which 
are  elaborated  in  the  testimony  I  have  submitted  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  first  is  a  project  dealing  with  toxic  substances  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  For  the  past  five  years,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  Natural  Resources  Research  Institute,  a  public/private 
partnership  initiated  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  using  an 
abandoned  Air  Force  radar  installation.  This  was  a  computer 
center  that  has  now  been  converted  to  a  research  center,  which  has 
been  developing  a  technology  to  remove  the  toxic  substances  from 
the  hot  spots  identified,  42  toxic  hot  spots  on  our  side  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  project  will  remove  those  bottom  sediments  which  keep 
drawing  toxics  out  of  the  water  into  the  plants,  into  the  fish  and 
into  humans. 

EPA  estimated,  when  I  began  my  involvement  with  this  project, 
that  it  would  take  $300  to  $400  a  cubic  yard  to  remove  the  bottom 
sediments  from  those  42  spots  throughout  the  Great  Lakes.  I,  in 
discussion  with  the  leadership  and  NRRI  mentioned  this  fact,  they 
said,  oh,  my  gosh,  mining  technology  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that  for 
$3  or  $4  a  cubic  yard.  That  is  what  we  do  now  to  beneficiate  low- 
grade  ores.  So  we  thought  we  had  a  marriage  of  environmental  sci- 
ence and  mining  technology. 

The  first  two  stages  of  this  research  project  have  been  completed. 
It  is  feasible,  it  is  possible,  it  isn't  going  to  be  $2  or  $3.  It  may  be  in 
the  range  of  $30  to  $40  a  cubic  yard  but  that  is  a  whole  lot  less 
than  the  $400  initially  estimated. 
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We  are  now  at  the  last  stage.  You  have  to  build  a  bench  scale 
demonstration  plant  for  the  removal  of  toxics.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$475,000  for  the  bench  scale  project,  removing  these  ultra  fine  sedi- 
ments. 

As  a  Cleveland  resident,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  the  Cuyahoga, 
the  river,  the  enormous  amount  of  debris  that  comes  through 
there.  It  doesn't  catch  on  fire  anymore  and  the  soap  suds  no  longer 
blow  across  Lake  Erie,  but  Lake  Erie  is  threatened,  as  are  all 
others  by  these  bottom  sediments,  and  those  super  fine  substances 
with  oil  and  grease  and  other  hydrocarbons  mixed  in  with  them 
have  proven  to  be  the  most  difficult  elements  to  scrub  from  the 
bottom  materials,  and  the  project  will  focus  on  that  last  phase. 

The  outgoing  Bush  administration  said  they  wouldn't  finance 
any  of  these  demonstration  projects  saying  we  have  done  the  re- 
search, we  got  you  to  this  stage,  now  let  somebody  else  take  over. 
Well,  that  is  not  going  to  be  possible.  This  is  not  a  State  or  a  local 
industry  responsibility;  this  is  a  Federal  responsibility. 

Second  issue  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the 
non-point  source  program.  It  is  with  your  predecessor  and  with 
your  support  that  we  were  able  through  Mr.  Traxler's  chairman- 
ship to  bring  the  first  funding  into  the  non-point  source  program. 

Previously  that  money  had  been  taken  from  non-point  source 
and  put  into  the  space  program,  a  man  orbiting  laboratory. 

We  have  spent  about  $70  billion  of  Federal  funds  and  $130  billion 
of  industry  monies  to  deal  with  point  source  discharges  into  our 
waterways  and  we  have  cleaned  those  point  sources  up  very  well. 
But  now  runoff  from  open  space  land  areas,  such  as  agricultural 
lands,  animal  feedlots,  the  recent  incident  at  Milwaukee  where 
runoff  from  agricultural  feedlot  areas  got  into  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  intake  for  the  City  of  Milwaukee  and  caused  enormous  intesti- 
nal dysfunction. 

We  need  to  proceed  in  earnest  with  the  non-point  source  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  modest  program  of  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  farmers,  feedlot  operators,  ranchers,  foresters,  to 
prevent  the  runoff.  It  was  funded  at  $57  million. 

The  Bush  administration  cut  that  money  out  entirely  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  I  am  asking  the  subcommittee  to  restore  those 
monies  to  the  previous  appropriated  level  and  if  you  could,  find 
your  way  to  go  back  up  to  the  authorized  level  of  $80  million. 

This  year  in  the  Water  Resources  Act,  we  will  be  revisiting  the 
non-point  source  program  and  expanding  upon  it,  making  it  strong- 
er, putting  in  more  regulatory  authority,  but  we  will  still  need  this 
funding  which  I  anticipate  in  future  years  may  go  as  high  as  $150 
million  a  year. 

Mind  you,  it  is  a  cooperative  initiative.  If  we  don't  deal  with  this 
problem,  we  really  have  wasted  the  years  of  point  source  control. 

Final  item  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  is  the  request  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  community  for  a  project  which  they  will  be  addressing 
and  I  won't  go  into  detail.  I  have  already  used  up  five  minutes.  Do 
pay  close  attention  to  their  request.  They  come  in  genuine  earnest- 
ness for  a  well  thought  out  proposal. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  I  appreciate  the  time  you  have  taken  to  come 
and  share  with  us  some  of  your  expertise  in  this  area.  We  all  ap- 
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preciate  the  great  direction  you  have  taken  in  this  area  over  the 
years  and  the  amount  of  expertise  you  have  acquired  in  the  area. 

I  mentioned  earlier  this  morning  the  Cuyahoga  River  having 
caught  on  fire  some  years  ago.  I  think  Cuyahoga  was  probably  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  I  got  in  Congress,  I  guess  over  20  years  ago. 
They  granted  me  a  demonstration  project  to  show  that  if  you  can 
clean  up  the  Cuyahoga  River,  you  can  clean  up  any  body  of  river  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  was  the  first  bill  I  got  through  Con- 
gress many  years  ago,  and  of  course  as  you  say,  we  don't  have  the 
same  problems  today  as  a  result  of  having  attended  to  it  many 
years  ago.  So  I  understand  the  problems  that  relate  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  appreciate  the  testimony  you  have  given  us  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA.  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

May  4.  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  distinguished  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
today  to  request  your  consideration  for  several  matters  of  importance  to  the  Nation  and  to  my 
State  of  Minnesota. 

During  my  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight.  I  held  a  hearing  on  toxic  contamination  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  learned,  for  one  thing,  that  consumption  of  fish  with  high  levels  of  PCBs  was  suspected  of 
causing  certain  birth  abnormalities,  including  low  birth  weight  and  motor  coordination 
problems.  Now.  a  solid  epidemiological  research  project  on  these  effects  is  in  its  last  year  of 
funding,  and  all  Great  Lakes  Members  will  be  asking  for  your  support  for  it. 

I  also  learned  from  our  witnesses  at  those  1985  hearings  that  it  can  take  six  generations 
to  lower  the  level  of  PCBs  in  the  human  body  to  undetectable  amounts.   PCBs  pass  through  the 
placenta  from  mother  to  child,  and  any  woman  or  girl  alive  today,  who  has  eaten  a  suffiaent 
amount  of  contaminated  Great  Lakes  fish,  will  pass  on  a  certain  amount  of  her  body  burden  to 
her  daughters,  who  will  pass  it  to  theirs  -  for  six  generations.  This  is  truly  an  example  of  the 
sins  of  our  generation  bemg  visited  on  our  sons  and  daughters! 

In  my  testimony  today  I  propose  both  means  to  remove  toxics  like  PCBs,  and  metals  like 
mercury,  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  elsewhere  around  the  country.   I  also  ask  your  assistance  in 
preventing  the  entry  of  toxics  into  our  waters  in  the  first  place,  through  full  funding  of  EPA's 
nonpoint  source  control  program. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  recognize  the  importance  of  these  programs  and  projects,  and 
provide  the  necessary  means  to  their  achievement. 

REMOVAL  OF  TOXIC  SEDIMENTS  IN  GREAT  LAKES  HARBORS 

Most  Areas  of  Concern  that  the  International  Joint  Commission  has  identified  around 
the  Great  Lakes  have  serious  sediment  contamination  problems.   The  cost  of  removing  and 
treating  them  has  been  generally  prohibitive.  At  the  same  time,  harbors  need  maintenance 
dredging  and,  where  there  is  toxic  contamination,  those  sediments  must  be  disposed  of  in 
Confmed  Disposal  Facilities  (CDFs)  rather  than  dumped  in  open  water,  which  also  adds  to  the 
costs  of  keepmg  our  Lakes  both  clean  and  navigable. 

Toxic  sediments  remain  one  of  the  major,  perhaps  the  most  stubborn,  and  certainly  the 
most  costly  to  remove,  of  all  sources  of  pollution  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Even  if  we  are  able  to 
achieve  zero  discharge  of  all  land-side  toxics  now  entering  the  Lakes,  the  toxics  already  in  the 
sediments  will  continue  to  enter  the  water  column,  the  food  web,  aquatic  life  including  birds 
and  fish,  and  ultimately  endanger  the  human  beings  who  eat  the  fish  from  the  Lakes.  Not  only 
are  these  sediments  difficult  to  treat,  but  the  quantities  to  be  treated  are  enormous,  as  are  the 
costs. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  appeared  before  this  Subcommittee  to  request  funds  for 
sediment  remediation  research  conducted  by  the  Natural  Resources  Research  Institute's  (NRRI) 
Minerals  Research  Laboratory  in  Coleraine,  Minnesota.  The  Committee  has  been  most 
considerate  of  our  requests. 
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health,  especially  on  the  native  American  papulations  in  our  area  for  whom  fish  is  a  dietary 
staple.   Additionally,  sport  fishing  is  an  important  underpinning  for  the  area's  economy.   Any 
ban  on  fishing,  because  of  contamination,  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  tourism  as  well. 

The  project  will  examine  a  number  of  strategies,  and  select  for  wider  testing  those  which 
prove  the  most  cost-effective  and  practical. 

I  know  you  will  give  Mr.  Schwartzkopf  your  fullest  attention  when  he  testifies  before 
you,  and  I  urge  you  to  provide  support  for  this  and  the  Band's  other  requests. 

NONPOINT  SOURCE  PREVENTION 

My  final  request  is  for  increased  funding  for  EPA's  nonpoint  source  management 
program. 

As  author  of  Section  319  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  Nonpoint  Source  Management 
Programs,  I  have  cheered  the  efforts  of  your  predecessor  Bob  Traxler  to  fund  and  strengthen 
that  program. 

I  was  also  heartened  when  the  Clinton  Administration  requested  an  additional  $47 
million  in  the  stimulus  package,  and  raised  the  fiscal  1994  request  to  $80  million.   I  hope  we  can 
salvage  the  $47  million,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  provide  at  least  the  $80  million  for  fiscal 
1994. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  Subcorrunittee  well  knows  because  you  fund  EPA,  the  American 
people  as  taxpayers  have  paid  over  $75  billion  in  federal  and  state  taxes  since  1972  for 
wastewater  cleanup.  Americans  as  consumers  have  paid,  along  with  industry,  some  $130  billion 
for  cleanup  of  industrisd  wastes.   Despite  these  massive  expenditures,  many  of  our  waters  are 
still  far  from  clean.  The  American  people  have  not  gotten  our  money's  worth,  in  large  part 
because  control  of  nonpoint  sources  has  not  received  anywhere  near  the  attention  we  have  paid 
to  control  of  pwint  sources. 

In  anticipation  of  Clean  Water  Act  reauthorization  later  this  year,  I  have  develojjed  and 
circulated,  very  widely,  my  draft  Nonpoint  Source  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  which  would 
continue  and  strengthen  the  Nonpoint  Source  Management  Programs.  Section  319  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  which  I  authored  in  the  1987  Clean  Water  Act  amendments. 

My  bill  will  help  put  programmatic  emphasis  on  nonpoint  sources,  but  it's  very  clear 
that  we'U  need  funds  as  well,  both  for  the  States  which  are  the  primary  agencies  in  the 
program,  and  for  EPA,  which  over  the  years  has  put  virtually  all  its  personnel  into  point  source 
control. 

EPA  is  requesting  an  addition  of  22  persormel  -  2  at  headquarters,  20  in  the  regions  (an 
increase  to  25.5  FTEs  in  Headquarters,  79  in  the  regions).   I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  provide 
the  requested  personnel  increases.   1  would  point  out,  however,  that  the  NPS  program  will  still 
be  very  small,  in  comparison  to  the  magnitude  of  problem,  and  in  comparison  to  the  personnel 
and  resources  devoted  to  point  source  controls. 

Without  funds  for  EPA  and  the  states;  without  personnel  for  EPA;  and  without  a  strong 
NPS  control  and  prevention  program,  we'U  just  keep  on  adding  to  the  point  source  treatment 
costs  for  industry  and  corrununities,  with  ever  higher  costs  and  ever  less  marginal  result  per 
dollar. 

I  urge  you  to  fuUy  fund  EPA's  request  for  NPS  personnel  and  funds,  and  to  be 
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BACKGROUND 

Contaminated  sediments  represent  a  global  environmental  issue  of  major 
ecological  and  economic  proportions.  In  the  United  States  in  recent  years  special 
emphasis  has  been  devoted  to  Great  Lakes  basin  sediments  within  the  Areas  of  Concern 
(AOC)  identified  by  the  U.S./Canada  International  Joint  Commission's  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Board.  The  major  contaminants  within  these  AOCs  include  pclychlorlnated 
biphenyls  (PCBs).  polycyclic  aromatic  hydrocarbons  (PAHs),  and  various  heavy  metals. 
The  toxicity  and  recalcitrant  nature  of  these  compounds  are  causing  serious 
environmental  concerns  and  they  present  serious  and  complex  treatability  problems  for 
essentially  all  remediation  technologies. 

The  only  methods  currently  available  to  handle  the  enormous  quantities  of 
contaminated  sediments  involve  either  storage  In  confined  disposal  fadlitles  (CDF), 
encapsulation,  or  destruction  techniques  involving  high-temperature  incineration. 
Research  on  remediation  processes  has  also  most  commonly  been  applied  to  bulk 
sediment  samples  and  present  remediation  options  are  generally  limited  to  treatment,  or 
containment,  of  the  total  volume  of  the  contaminated  sediment.  However,  high  costs,  lack 
of  disposal  sites  and  low  acceptance  levels  by  society  demand  other  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  material  in  some  size 
ranges  in  many  sediments  that  are  essentially  clean.  These  could  be  returned  directly 
to  the  environment  if  they  could  be  separated  and  thereby  greatly  reduce  remediation 
costs.  This  research  effort  is  directed  toward  the  adaptation  of  proven  mineral  processing 
methods  practiced  by  the  mining  industry  to  the  problem  of  extracting  "clean"  sediment 
fractions.  Separation  of  the  sediments  by  size  and  mineral  processing  techniques  has 
the  potential  to  significantly  decrease  the  cost  of  decontamination. 

The  objective  of  this  sediment  remediation  project  is  to  develop  a  viable  treatment 
flowsheet  for  the  remediation  of  contaminated  bottom  sediments  based  on  proven 
processing  techniques  that  have  been  developed  for  the  concentration  of  metallic  and 
industrial  minerals.  The  partition  of  fine  sediments  by  combinations  of  various  size 
classification  techniques  and  extractive  mineral  processing  unit  operations  has  the 
potential  to  isolate  the  most  heavily  contaminated  fractions  from  the  bulk  of  the  material, 
and  in  some  cases  detoxify  selected  fractions.  The  ultimate  objective  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  remediation  by  decreasing  the  volume  of  material  that  would  require  rigorous 
treatment  such  as  encapsulation,  incineration,  or  permanent  Impoundment. 
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PROJECT  SUMMARY 


The  following  sections  sunnmarize  the  results  obtained  under  Phase  l-Sample 
Characterization,  Phase  ll-Pilot  Plant  Development  and  Test  Program,  and  Phase  ill- 
Evaluation  and  Testing  of  Remedial  Processes  for  the  Ultra-Rne  Sediment  Size  Fractions. 


PHASE  I 

SEDIMENT  SAMPLE  ACQUISITION  AND  CHARACTERIZATION 
BENCH  SCALE  TEST  PROGRAM 

This  phase  Involved  the  acquisition  and  characterization  of  a  group  of  sediment 
samples  in  regard  to  their  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Detailed  size  analyses  were 
made  combined  with  chemical  analyses  to  determine  which  size  fractions  contain  the 
toxic  components  and  which  are  clean.  Based  on  this  information  small-scale  laboratory 
tests  were  run  to  explore  various  treatment  options.  Bench-scale  laboratory  treatments 
involving  physical  separations  based  on  size,  particle  shape,  specific  gravity,  magnetic 
properties,  and  particle  surface  characteristics  were  applied.  The  processes  investigated 
involved  normal  magnetic  separation,  high-intensity  matrix  magnetic  separation,  hydraulic 
sizing,  mechanical  sizing,  selective  flocculation,  attrition  scrubbing  and  froth  flotation.  The 
information  gained  from  this  part  of  the  study  is  being  applied  to  refine  the  conceptual 
pilot-plant  treatment  processes  that  are  currently  being  tested  under  Phase  II. 

This  phase  of  the  project  was  initiated  In  July  1991,  and  was  completed  in  April 
1993.  It  was  federally  funded  at  $400,000,  and  had  a  total  budget  of  $422,286. 
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Separation  tests  on  the  three  coarse-grained  sediments  using  attrition  scnjbbing, 
screening  and  eiutriation  methods  gave  very  promising  results.  For  the  Manistique 
sediment  a  "clean"  product  representing  approximately  60.0  percent  of  the  mass  of  the 
original  material  contained  only  1 .5  percent  of  the  TOC  and  8.4  percent  of  the  TOX  of  the 
total  sample.  For  the  Saginaw  sediment  a  combination  of  products  shows  that  the 
process  scheme  produced  a  product  representing  approximately  90  percent  of  the  original 
mass  and  contained  only  30.0  percent  of  the  TOC  and  32.0  percent  of  the  TOX  in  the 
total  sample. 

Magnetic  separation  tests  conducted  on  some  of  the  sediment  samples  show  that 
some  metallic  pollutants  can  be  removed  by  this  method.  To  supplement  normal  oil-water 
separation  techniques,  froth  flotation  tests  were  conducted  to  remove  oil  and  grease 
components  and  other  organic  contaminants  from  the  finest  fractions  which  do  not 
respond  to  other  treatment  procedures.  High  gradient  magnetic  separation  tests  planned 
for  this  phase  to  test  the  potential  to  remove  organic  components  were  delayed  because 
of  equipment  failure  but  basic  bench  scale  tests  will  be  carried  out  under  Phase  II. 

The  test  results  obtained  were  encouraging  and  have  shown  that  it  is  technically 
feasible  to  remove  a  significant  amount  of  hazardous  material  from  these  sediments  by 
a  combination  of  sizing  and  secondary  treatment  by  eiutriation,  flotation  or  magnetic 
separation.  The  processing  procedures  evaluated  became  the  basis  for  the  pilot  plant 
studies  now  being  conducted  under  Phase  11  as  described  in  the  following  sections. 
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Toxicity  data  will  be  colldctad  using  aquatic  organisms  to  detennine  whether  the 
various  sediment  separation  processes  have  reduced  the  toxicity  of  the  proposed 
discharge  streams  to  an  acceptable  level.  To  date,  the  identification  of  contaminants  has 
been  based  on  established  chemical  analysis  techniques.  It  Is  proposed  to  use  aquatic 
organisms  such  as  Hyaliela  Azteca  as  another  analytical  tool  that  would  allow  the 
identification  of  individual  contaminant  toxicity  rather  than  relying  on  chemical  identification 
of  individual  compounds.  These  organisms  would  also  provide  information  on  toxicity 
Interactions  such  as  additivity,  synergism  or  antagonism.  Aquatic  organism  toxicity  data 
obtained  on  the  critical  process  streams  will  be  a  critical  factor  when  deciding  when 
contaminated  sediments  are  environmentally  clean  and  ready  to  return  to  the 
environment. 

Preliminary  data  from  the  St.  Louis  Harbor  pilot  scale  tests  show  that  PCBs  can 
be  separated  by  a  combination  of  sizing,  elutriation  and  flotation  or  gravity  separation. 
This  sample  contained  3.3  ppb  PCBs,  as  inferred  from  the  TOC  analyses.  Sizing  alone 
did  not  produce  a  reject  product  that  contained  less  than  2.0  ppb  PCBs.  A  "clean" 
product  was  only  produced  when  supplementary  processing,  flotation  or  gravity  separation 
was  used,  to  further  reduce  the  PCB  content.  The  final  clean  product  obtained 
represented  42.7  percent  of  the  total  feed  and  contained  1 .2  ppb  PCBs.  Less  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  PCB  content  of  the  sediment  was  carried  with  the  clean  fraction.  The 
most  efficient  separation  was  made  by  flotation,  that  is,  the  flotation  froth  had  the  highest 
PCB  content,  5.8  ppb,  and  cell  product  the  lowest  PCB  analyses,  1 .1  ppb.  The  test  data 
are  shown  on  the  accompanying  simplified  flow  diagram. 

The  pilot-scale  test  program  is  continuing  at  the  CMRL  facility.  The  tests  on  the 
four  bulk  samples  will  be  completed  in  December  1993  and  the  cost  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  the  $600,000.00  Phase  II  budget  although  a  6-month  no  cost  time  extension  will 
be  required. 
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Effective  particle  fractionation  in  this  subsleve  size  range  provides  two  benefits. 
The  first  is  that  the  volume  of  ultra-fine  sediment  produced,  minus  5  microns  for  example, 
where  we  have  little  hope  of  selectively  removing  hazardous  components,  is  greatly 
reduced.  Therefore  the  volume  of  material  that  will  require  expensive  treatment, 
encapsulation,  or  disposal  In  CDF  facility  is  reduced. 

The  second  benefit  is  that  closely  sized  or  classified  sediments  are  more  amenable 
to  selective  mineral  processing  techniques.  These  could  Include  conventional  flotation, 
high  gradient  magnetic  separation,  possibly  with  getters,  selective  fiocculation,  centrifugal 
separation,  hydraulic  settling  or  fiocculation  or  coagulation  and  gravity  separation. 
Development  of  specific  techniques  for  selective  separations  of  sediments  in  this  size 
range  has  been  limited  because  there  are  few  commercial  applications.  Physical 
separation  of  contaminants  from  the  ultra-fine  size  fractions  has  the  potential  to  reduce 
remediation  costs.  It  will  appreciably  reduce  the  volume  of  the  contaminated  material 
requiring  expensive  treatment  for  permanent  disposal. 

The  proposed  program  Is  to  extend  the  bench  scale  and  pilot  scale  research 
undertaken  previously  to  include  treatment  of  the  ultra-fine  sediment  size  fractions. 
Basically  concentrating  on  developing  techniques  for  separation  and  treatment  of  sub- 
sieve  material  finer  than  43  microns.  That  is,  material  below  the  separation  limits  of 
available  mechanical  fine-screening  technology.  These  are  the  size  fractions  that  most 
commonly  contain  hazardous  levels  of  organic  contaminants.  Development  of  efficient 
separation  techniques  for  this  material  would  represent  a  significant  step  forward  In 
sediment  remediation  technology. 

The  program  would  be  carried  fonward  in  two  stages.  The  first  stage  would 
emphasize  the  development  of  bench  scale  separation  procedures  tailored  to  the  ultra- 
fine  nature  of  the  sediments.  The  most  effective  processing  steps  identified  would  be 
exploited  at  the  pilot  scale  level  by  integrating  them  into  the  existing  pilot  testing  facility. 
Successful  pilot  stage  demonstrations  would  be  used  to  justify  stage  two  engineering  of 
a  demonstration  pilot  plant. 

The  funding  requested  at  this  time  for  the  initial  bench  scale  test  program  ultra-fine 
sediment  treatment  would  be  $475,000.00.  Further  program  expenditures  would  have 
to  be  justified  by  demonstrati  ng  successful  treatment  technologies  for  ultra-fine  sediments. 

CMRUNRFil.  April  22.  1993 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
CENTER  FOR  RESOURCE  ECONOMICS 

WITNESS 
MARC  SMOLONSKY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Center  for  Resource  Ec- 
onomics, Mr.  Marc  Smolensky.  Mr.  Smolensky. 

Mr.  Smolonsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Nice  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcommittee. 
We  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point  and 
you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Smolonsky.  Thank  you.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the 
Environmental  Budget  Priorities  Project.  It  is  part  of  the  Center 
for  Resource  Elconomics  and  a  nonprofit  environmental  research 
and  publishing  organization  located  here  in  Washington.  DC. 

Our  sole  purpose  is  to  evaluate  the  funding  needs  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  I  might  add  that  I  started  this  job  about 
a  year  ago.  I  worked  as  an  investigator  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  for  15  years,  the  last  10  of  which  for  your  late  colleague,  Ted 
Weiss.  I  was  his  chief  investigator  and  I  tried  to  bring  the  same 
perspective  to  EPA  and  its  funding  needs  that  he  would  have 
brought.  I  learned  a  lot  from  him. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  all  did.  Let  me  tell  you,  Ted  was  not  only  one  of 
the  brightest  human  beings  I  have  ever  known,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  committed  public  servants  I  have  ever  known 
too,  so  you  should  be  very  proud  of  the  fact  you  worked  for  this 
great  man. 

Mr.  Smolonsky.  I  not  only  feel  proud;  I  feel  privileged  having 
worked  for  him.  We  have  compiled  a  data  base  for  nearly  1,000 
EPA  budget  program  nominees  and  traced  the  funding  for  each 
program  from  1980  to  1993. 

We  also  reviewed  the  internal  budget  request  of  every  national 
program  manager  at  the  agency,  which  we  believe  more  accurately 
reflects  EPA's  funding  needs  than  the  administration's  1994  budget 
request.  We  also  investigated  the  performance  of  each  EPA  pro- 
gram to  determine  if  the  environmental  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
are  being  fully  enforced. 

Our  first  annual  report  will  be  published  in  about  two  weeks  and 
we  will  be  forwarding  a  copy  to  each  Member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Our  overall  fundings  are  that  EPA  is  currently  unable  to  fully  en- 
force a  single  environmental  protection  law.  The  reason  is  its 
severe  budget  shortfall.  EPA's  1993  budget  for  its  core  operating 
programs  is  22  percent  below  the  budget  request  of  its  own  pro- 
gram managers. 

The  programs  are  required  to  make  their  budget  request  with  an 
arbitrary  ceiling  set  by  0MB  and  the  agency's  budget  office  so  that 
these  requests  are  quite  conservative.  EPA's  shortfall  is  probably 
much  higher  than  22  percent  and  in  some  programs  it  is  as  much 
as  50  percent  below  minimum  needs. 

Our  review  also  found  that  more  than  80  percent  of  EPA's  re- 
sources are  spent  to  abate  pollution  that  the  Eigency  itself  considers 
to  be  relatively  low  risk,  while  only  20  percent  of  agency  funds  are 
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directed  toward  high-risk  pollutants.  As  a  result,  such  high-risk  en- 
vironmental problems  as  worker  exposure  to  chemicals,  radon, 
ozone  depletion,  local  climate  change  and  wetlands  research  are 
each  receiving  less  than  1  percent  of  EPA  resources. 

Two  relatively  low-risk  areas,  toxic  waste  sites  and  point  source 
discharges  to  water  are  consuming  more  than  half  of  agency  funds, 
not  that  those  programs  don't  deserve  funding,  but  in  comparison 
to  the  other  risks,  they  appear  to  be  disproportionate  in  funding. 

The  combination  of  the  22  percent  budget  shortfall  and  the  mas- 
sive expenditure  of  EPA  resources  in  low-risk  priorities  has  virtual- 
ly crippled  certain  parts  of  the  agency.  We  think  the  situation  will 
be  worsened  by  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1994  request.  The 
administration's  request  historically  is  the  third  worst  budget  pro- 
posal since  1980. 

It  calls  for  flat  funding  for  the  operating  programs  and  an  over- 
all cut  of  14  percent  for  the  agency,  including  the  trust  and  revolv- 
ing loan  funds.  I  would  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  thinking — don't 
know  what  your  thinking  is  in  this  but  I  would  urge  you  to  reject 
the  administration's  proposal. 

We  think  an  increase  of  22  percent  for  the  core  operating  pro- 
grams and  an  overall  increase  of  13  percent  for  the  entire  agency 
at  minimum  will  be  needed  to  prevent  serious  erosion  of  EPA's  en- 
forcement abatement  research  capabilities. 

Now,  I  understand  how  difficult  these  budget  choices  are  for  this 
subcommittee.  In  addition  to  EPA,  you  have  to  consider  two  Cabi- 
net departments,  NASA  and  many  small  agencies  and  commis- 
sions, and  I  know  that  there  are  people  who  cannot  afford  homes 
and  everyone  else  affected  by  this  appropriations  bill  will  experi- 
ence some  kind  of  pain  this  year,  but  we  don't  think  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  request  parcels  out  the  pain  proportionately. 

For  example,  while  EPA's  budget  is  cut,  there  is  a  request  for  a 
large  increase  for  NASA.  In  fact,  NASA's  budget  is  currently  twice 
the  size  of  EPA's.  The  consequences  of  accepting  this  budget  will  be 
devastating  in  some  areas.  EPA  will  remain  unable  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  any  of  its  major  laws. 

And  the  bottom  line  frankly  is  that  more  people  will  die  and  con- 
tract illnesses  from  exposure  to  toxic  substances  in  the  air,  water 
and  soil.  EPA  is  one  of  the  few  Federal  agencies  where  cuts  in  dol- 
lars actually  translate  into  health  risks  for  Americans. 

There  are  many  specific  examples  of  the  damage  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  They  are  contained  in  my  written  testimony  and  in  the 
report  we  will  be  releasing  in  several  weeks,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  time  and  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  testimony,  and  of  course 
your  reference  to  priorities  is  important  to  us.  It  is  difficult  at  a 
time  when  we  are  operating  under  the  kind  of  budget  constraints 
we  are  to  juxtapose  between  essential  programs,  essential  prior- 
ities, and  that  of  course  is  one  of  the  problems  we  are  confronted 
with  this  year.  So  we  appreciate  the  testimony  you  have  given. 

Mr.  Smolonsky.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  Environmental  Budget 
Priorities  Project  (EBP).  The  project  is  part  of  the  Center  for  Resource  Economics, 
a  non-profit  environmental  research  and  publishing  organization  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.  EBP's  sole  purpose  is  to  evaluate  the  funding  needs  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

We  compiled  a  data  base  of  nearly  a  thousand  EPA  budget  program 
elements,  and  have  traced  the  funding  for  each  program  from  1980  to  1992.  We 
reviewed  the  internal  budget  request  of  every  national  program  manager  at  the 
agency,  which  we  believe  more  accurately  reflects  EPA's  funding  needs  than  the 
administration's  1994  budget  request.  We  also  investigated  the  performance  of 
each  EPA  program  to  determine  if  the  environmental  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
are  being  fuUy  enforced. 

The  project's  first  annual  report  will  be  pubUshed  in  two  weeks,  and  a 
copy  will  be  provided  to  each  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  will  share  some  of 
the  findings  with  you  today.  We  found  that  EPA  is  unable  to  fully  enforce  a 
single  environmental  protection  statute.  The  reason  the  agency  cannot  meet  its 
legislative  mandates  is  its  severe  budget  shortfall. 

EPA's  1993  operating  plan  is  22  percent  below  the  budget  requests  of  its 
own  program  managers.  The  programs  are  required  to  make  their  budget 
requests  within  arbitrary  ceilings  set  by  OMB  and  the  agency's  budget  office,  so 
the  requests  are  conservative.  EPA's  resource  shortfall  is  probably  much  higher 
than  22  percent.  Some  program  managers  have  confided  to  me  that  their  funding 
is  as  much  as  50  percent  below  minimimi  needs. 

National  surveys  conducted  by  Republican  and  Democratic  pollsters  show 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  want  full  environmental 
protection,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  taxpayers  do  not  want  the  agency 
responsible  for  protecting  people  and  the  land  from  deadly  pollutants  operating 
with  only  three  fourths  of  the  tools  it  needs  to  do  the  job. 

To  make  matters  worse,  while  environmental  pollution  continues  to  rage 
like  an  inferno,  EPA  directs  its  resources  at  brushfires.  Our  review  found  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  EPA's  resources  are  spent  to  abate  pollution  that  the 
agency  considers  to  be  relatively  low  risk,  while  only  20  percent  of  agency  funds 
are  directed  toward  high-risk  pollutants.  As  a  result,  such  high-risk 
environmental  problems  as  worker  exposure  to  chenaicals,  radon,  ozone 
depletion,  global  climate  change  and  wetlands  destruction  are  each  receiving  less 
than  one  percent  of  EPA  resources.  Two  relatively  low  risk  areas,  Superfund  and 
point  source  discharges  to  water,  are  getting  more  than  half  of  agency 
appropriations. 
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The  combination  of  the  22  percent  budget  shortfall  and  the  massive 
expenditure  of  EPA  resources  on  low-risk  priorities  has  crippled  the  agency, 
preventing  it  from  achieving  full  compliance  with  the  myriad  environmental 
laws  that  it  enforces.  This  situation  will  be  worsened  by  the  administration's 
Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  request  for  EPA.  The  administration's  1994  budget 
request  is  the  third  worst  budget  proposal  since  1980.  It  amounts  to  flat  funding 
for  the  operating  programs  and  an  overall  cut  of  14  percent  for  the  agency, 
including  trust  and  revolving  loan  funds. 

I  urge  you  to  reject  the  administration's  1994  budget  proposal  for  EPA  and 
instead  approve  an  overall  increase  of  22  percent  so  that  the  agency  can 
overcome  its  resource  deficiencies.  It  will  take  such  an  increase,  at  miiumum,  to 
put  EPA  on  track,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

I  understand  how  difficult  budget  choices  are  for  this  subconunittee.  In 
addition  to  EPA,  you  must  consider  appropriations  for  two  Cabinet  departments, 
NASA,  and  many  small  agencies  and  commissions.  I  know  that  veterans,  people 
who  cannot  afford  homes  and  everyone  else  affected  by  the  VA,  HUD, 
Independent  Agencies  appropriations  bill  wiU  experience  pain  because  of 
inadequate  funding  for  the  programs  under  this  subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  But 
the  administration's  budget  request  does  not  parcel  out  the  pain  proportionately. 
While  EPA's  budget  is  cut,  the  White  House  requests  an  increase  for  NASA  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars.  In  fact,  NASA's  budget  is  twice  the  size  of  EPA's. 

The  consequences  of  accepting  the  administration's  1994  request  will  be 
devastating.  For  example,  the  agency's  enforcement  efforts  will  become  so  weak 
that  they  will  have  almost  no  deterrent  effect  against  illegal  polluters.  Most 
enforcement  is  delegated  by  EPA  to  state  governments,  who  have  been  found  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  EPA  Inspector  General  to  assess  penalties 
that  are  less  than  the  economic  benefits  gained  by  polluting  in  the  first  place.  The 
administration's  budget  proposal  will  force  EPA  to  lessen  its  oversight  of  state 
enforcement  efforts  and  make  an  already  bad  situation  much  worse. 

EPA  lacks  data  on  environmental  equity,  human  and  ecological  exposure, 
health  risks  and  ecological  effects  related  to  pollution.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
the  agency  is  unable  to  set  effective  budget  priorities  is  the  lack  of  this  vital 
information.  EPA  simply  cannot  afford  to  conduct  badly-need  research.  Further, 
its  ov^m  laboratories  are  filled  with  outmoded  equipment  and  inadequate  space. 
The  agency's  research  capabilities  will  continue  to  deteriorate  if  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  are  enacted. 

Incredibly,  more  than  20  years  after  passage  of  legislation  requiring  the 
reregistration  of  19,000  older  pesticides  on  the  market,  EPA  has  completed  safety 
reviews  on  less  than  one  percent  of  them.  The  agency  is  unable  to  say  with 
certainty  what  the  dangers  are  of  most  of  these  pesticides.  Meanwhile, 
Americans  remain  at  risk  from  exposure,  especially  farmworkers  and  young 
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children  who  are  more  vulnerable  to  the  toxic  effects  of  pesticides.  In  1988, 
Congress  extended  the  reregistration  deadline  to  1997.  Based  on  our  review,  I 
can  assure  you  that,  if  the  budget  cuts  are  enacted,  EPA  will  not  meet  that 
deadline  for  more  than  half  the  older  pesticides  in  use  today.  We  will  be  well 
into  the  next  century  before  the  agency  can  ensure  the  safety  of  pesticides. 

EPA  is  responsible  for  conducting  safety  reviews  of  60,000  different 
chemicals  that  may  be  toxic  to  human  health.  The  agency  has  so  far  completed 
reviews  on  less  than  one  percent  of  them.  A  further  erosion  of  EPA  resources 
will  allow  continued  exposure  to  some  chemicals  that  may  have  deadly 
consequences  for  the  population. 

Last  year,  approximately  240  billion  tons  of  regulated  hazardous  wastes 
were  produced  by  U.S.  industries.  Americans  are  exposed  to  the  waste  through 
leaching  into  groundwater,  discharges  to  surface  water  and  the  volatizing  of 
toxic  substances  into  the  air.  Funding  shortfalls,  particularly  at  the  regional  level, 
have  delayed  the  issuance  of  permits  for  companies  that  store  and  treat 
hazardous  waste.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  thousands  of  facilities  that  are  in 
violation  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  have  taken  corrective 
action,  and  EPA  does  not  have  the  resources  to  force  compliance.  This  situation 
will  worsen  if  agency  funds  are  reduced. 

The  Superfund  program  to  clean  up  toxic  waste  sites  continues  to  proceed 
at  an  unacceptable  pace,  although  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  past 
several  years.  The  most  glaring  budget  deficiencies  are  in  Superfund  research 
and  enforcement.  Despite  the  existence  of  an  aggressive  law,  the  U.S.  still  lacks 
the  technology  to  dean  up  toxic  wastes  safely.  Research  to  develop  new  clean  up 
technologies  vfUl  not  only  be  more  protective  of  the  environment,  it  will  create 
new  jobs  and  markets  for  American  workers  and  companies.  Superfund 
eiiforcement  does  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  pursue  all  parties  responsible  for 
toxic  waste  sites,  and  consequently,  EPA  may  be  unable  to  collect  nearly  $5 
bilUon  in  liability  costs  because  the  statute  of  limitations  is  about  to  expire  on 
many  pending  cases. 

The  clean  up  of  thousands  of  waste  sites  contaminated  by  radioactive 
material  has  been  delayed,  in  part,  by  the  absence  of  federal  standards  for  the 
remediation  of  such  waste.  Further,  resource  shortfalls  in  EPA's  radiation 
research  programs  prevent  the  agency  from  estimating  the  magnitude  of 
radiation  exposure  in  the  U.S.  The  EPA  radiation  program  is  also  responsible  for 
responding  to  nuclear  accidents,  but  the  agency  cannot  afford  adequate  training 
or  emergency  response  equipment  for  its  personnel. 

Although  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed  23  years  ago,  more  than  100 
million  Americans  still  live  in  areas  that  have  not  attained  federal  clean  air 
standards.  The  1990  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  were  designed  to  improve 
controls  over  toxic  air  pollutants.  But  the  new  standards  required  by  the  act  have 
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been  unduly  delayed  because  of  interference  from  the  previous  White  House, 
and  also  because  the  agency  does  not  have  enough  staff  to  prepare  the  standards 
in  a  timely  fashion.  If  EPA's  budget  is  not  increased,  the  agency  will  be  unable  to 
adequately  oversee  the  installation  of  emissions  monitors  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  1990  amendments. 

EPA  controls  the  discharge  of  water  pollutants  by  issuing  National 
Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System  pernuts.  But  lack  of  funds  has  slowed 
the  development  of  discharge  guidelines  and  created  a  backlog  of  more  than 
11,000  discharge  permits,  leaving  our  waters  more  vulnerable  to  pollution.  Also, 
the  water  quality  program's  inadequate  resources  have  prevented  EPA  from 
enforcing  corrective  action  requirements  for  bodies  of  water  that  do  not  meet 
water  quality  standards  and  pretreatment  requirements  for  industries  not  subject 
to  federal  permit  criteria.  The  prevention  of  polluted  runoff  into  water  from 
unidentified  sources  has  also  been  hampered  by  funding  deficiencies  at  EPA. 

EPA  has  detected  more  than  700  different  contaminants  in  drinking  water. 
One  fifth  of  the  nation's  largest  public  water  systems  contain  dangerous  levels  of 
lead.  The  contamination  of  Milwaukee's  drinlcing  water  last  month  reminded  us 
of  how  vulnerable  public  drinking  water  systems  are  to  pollution.  Yet  EPA  has 
not  issued  most  of  the  safety  standards  required  by  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
Most  state  agencies  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  act,  and  EPA  may  be  forced  to 
take  back  the  authority  it  has  delegated  to  the  states  for  enforcement  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  The  reason,  again,  is  lack  of  resources,  both  at  the  federal 
and  state  levels.  Without  more  funding,  the  federal  law  will  remain  unenforced. 

Current  resources  to  finance  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
are  far  below  U.S.  needs.  The  $845  million  for  the  State  Revolving  Fund  that  the 
administration  had  hoped  would  be  approved  was  lost  when  the  President's 
economic  stimulus  package  was  defeated.  Even  with  those  additional  sums, 
many  municipalities,  particularly  smaller  communities,  would  have  continued  to 
operate  deteriorating  and  inadequate  treatment  facilities.  With  the  loss  of  the 
funds  and  the  insufficient  budget  request,  we  will  lack  an  adequate  number  of 
facilities  to  guarantee  against  sewage  contamination. 

EPA  regulates  two  million  underground  storage  tanks,  almost  all  of  which 
contain  petroleum.  Forty  percent  of  the  tanks  are  leaking,  creating  a  major 
source  of  groundwater  pollution.  Millions  more  of  these  tanks  are  not  regulated 
by  federal  statute.  Most  federal  responsibilities  in  this  area  have  been  delegated 
to  state  governments,  which  lack  the  resources  to  implement  statutory 
requirements.  In  fact,  only  seven  states  have  fully  authorized  underground 
storage  tank  enforcement  programs.  The  gap  between  detected  leaks  and 
corrective  actions  is  widening.  As  the  tanks  age,  there  v«ll  be  more  leaks  and 
additional  contamination  of  surrounding  environments.  Without  sufficient 
resources,  this  problem  will  worsen  and  become  even  more  expensive  to  correct. 
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The  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990  strengthened  federal  requirements  regarding 
the  prevention  and  response  to  water  or  land-based  oil  spills.  But  EPA  lacks  the 
staff  resources  to  promulgate  supporting  regulations;  many  are  past  due. 
Further,  data  on  oil  spill  vulnerability  are  scarce  because  EPA  lacks  the  resources 
to  conduct  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  required  inspections.  The  agency 
does  not  even  know  the  precise  mmiber,  age  or  location  of  above-ground  storage 
tanks. 

The  new  EPA  Administrator  has  publicly  characterized  the  agency  as 
mismanaged.  Her  first  impression  is  absolutely  correct.  A  third  of  the  agency's 
work  is  performed  by  contractors,  some  of  whom  have  improperly  charged  EPA 
for  unnecessary  personal  activities.  The  agency  is  captive  to  these  contractors, 
who  have  more  expertise  than  EPA  in  many  areas.  The  EPA  Inspector  General 
has  called  the  contractor's  the  agency's  "Shadow  Government." 

One  of  the  reasons  that  EPA  is  forced  to  rely  on  contractors  is  the 
increased  demand  of  legislative  mandates  and  court  orders  requiring  action 
according  to  strict  deadlines.  Because  it  lacks  the  resources  to  hire  sufficient 
staff,  the  agency  is  forced  to  hire  contractors  to  do  much  of  the  work.  As  EPA's 
mandates  grew  and  its  in-house  resources  remained  too  small  to  handle  the 
workload,  the  agency  turned  to  contractors  to  perform  many  of  its  functions. 
Contracting  mushroomed  as  the  agency  became  increasingly  reliant  on  outside 
help.  EPA  has  2,000  unresolved  contracts  worth  more  than  $4  billion  whose 
performance  periods  have  expired.  Additionally,  the  agency  manages  700 
ongoing  contracts  with  obligations  of  more  than  $3  billion  and  27,000  active  work 
assignments. 

More  funding  for  the  Inspector  General  would  help  turn  around  the 
contract  fiasco.  But  the  Inspector  General  currently  lacks  the  resources  to  review 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  contracts.  Given  the  office's  responsibility  to 
examine  billions  of  dollars  in  transactions  involving  Superfund  and  construction 
grants,  as  well  as  all  other  agency  activities,  the  Inspector  General  should  also 
receive  more  funding.  The  1994  budget  proposal  will  deprive  EPA  of  the 
necessary  investigative  tools  to  ferret  out  waste  and  fraud,  and  will  leave  an 
agency  already  wasteful  of  its  limited  resources  with  continuing  management 
problems. 

Environmental  protection  in  the  U.S.  has  been  stymied  time  and  again  by 
successive  administrations  indifferent  and  even  hostile  to  regulatory 
enforcement.  I  do  not  believe  the  current  administration  shares  the  attitude  of  its 
predecessors.  Yet  the  EPA  budget  before  you  today  will  do  as  much  damage  to 
federal  enforcement  and  compliance  efforts  as  any  actions  of  the  previous 
adnninistrations.  I  implore  you  to  reject  the  budget  and,  once  and  for  all,  give 
environmental  protection  the  prominence  it  deserves  and  the  large  stature  that 
the  American  people  desire. 
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Tuesday,  May  3,  1993. 

NORTHWEST  INDIAN  FISHERIES  COMMISSION 

WITNESSES 

TERRY  WILLIAMS,  VICE-CHAIRMAN 

DOREEN  MALONEY,  CO-CHAIR,  NWIFC  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commission,  Mr.  Terry  Williams  and  also  Doreen  Maloney.  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Williams,  Ms.  Maloney.  We  are  pleased  to  have  both  of 
you  appear  before  our  subcommittee  this  morning. 

We  will  place  your  entire  written  testimony  in  the  record  at  this 
point  and  you  may  proceed  any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  again 
and  I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  you  on  your  new  chairman- 
ship. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  been  coming  before  this  committee  for 
several  years  now  and  let  me  first  say  for  the  record,  my  name  is 
Terry  Williams,  I  am  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Northwest  Indian 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  Doreen  Maloney  is  our  co-chair  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Committee. 

We  have  a  report  that  we  are  requesting  be  available  now  and 
we  will  submit  that  for  the  record  also. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  Appreciate  having  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  wasn't  available  when  we  did  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Let  the  record  show  this  is  a  coordinated  tribal 
water  quality  program.  Okay. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  won't  read  through  the  testimony,  but  let  me 
only  highlight  what  we  think  is  important  in  looking  at  where  we 
are  at,  but  we  certainly  do  want  to  thank  you  for  your  continued 
support  in  getting  this  program  off  the  ground. 

It  started  in  1990  and  currently  is  funded  at  a  $2.5  million  level. 
What  we  are  looking  for  this  year  in  suggested  program  funding  is 
an  increase  to  the  $6  million  level  for  implementation.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  of  great  support  to  the  tribes  and  moving  surpris- 
ingly well. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  is  moving  faster  than  we  had  expected,  but  it  is 
doing  a  tremendous  job  for  the  tribes.  The  EPA  needs  to  incorpo- 
rate that  funding  into  their  base  level  and  we  see  an  opportunity 
here  in  the  1994  funding  to  provide  that  opportunity.  Having  to 
come  back  every  year  and  go  through  this  appropriations  cycle  to 
continue  this  has  been  a  difficult  task  and  it  is  a  time-consuming 
one  at  best,  and  in  looking  at  the  results,  we  feel  that  it  is  more 
than  adequate  and  timely  to  try  to  be  able  to  lift  the  EPA's  budget 
to  be  able  to  get  the  tribes  into  environmental  management,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  we  are  having  to  look  at  budget  cuts.  We 
wanted  to  remind  you  that  the  tribes  are  just  brought  into  the 
budget.  We  are  some  20  years  behind  the  states  in  getting  that  type 
of  support,  as  you  know. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  the  EPA  incorporate  $40  million  into 
their  funding  base  to  build  capacity  for  the  tribes  nationally  in 
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water  resource  programs.  Again,  in  the  northwest,  we  are  a  model 
project.  We  are  showing  how  we  can  work  with  point  source  and 
non-point  source  through  a  dynamic  approach  and  this  type  of  ca- 
pacity needs  to  be  expanded  out  to  the  tribes  across  the  Nation. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  full  funding  to  the  tribes  to  the  statuto- 
ry limits.  We  also  understand  that  some  of  these  limits  are  being 
addressed  in  certain  acts  that  fund  EPA  programs,  and  to  that 
extent,  in  previous  language,  there  have  been  caps  placed  on  the 
tribes  as  far  as  funding  availability. 

I  think  some  of  the  work  we  are  doing  is  showing  that  those  caps 
are  unreasonable  and  what  we  would  like  to  see  is  the  language 
turning  the  caps  into  minimums  for  the  agency  to  supply  funding 
for  the  tribes  so  we  can  adequately  support  the  programs. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  because  of  the  funding  we  will  be  re- 
ceiving for  this  small  project,  that  it  affects  other  multimedia 
grants,  other  EPA  grants  that  are  delivered  to  the  northwest.  I 
would  like  you  to  be  assured  that  those  grants  will  be  continually 
allocated  to  the  tribes  as  previously  allocated. 

Adequate  funding  for  the  administrator  allows  the  tribes  to  have 
some  flexibility  also,  and  through  that  we  would  like  to  make  our 
case  over  and  above  this  program  case-by-case  for  additional 
grants.  EPA  also  internally  needs  to  hire  FTEs  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  tribes,  and  we  have  suggested  120  FTEs  within 
EPA  to  help  carry  out  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  trust 
program  and  to  assist  in  meeting  the  laws  in  the  treaties  that  were 
signed  in  our  area. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  EPA  develop  a  report  for  this  commit- 
tee on  a  strategic  plan  on  how  to  address  Indian  policies  and  pro- 
grams. I  think  with  that,  it  would  help  to  outline  the  major  areas 
of  concern,  not  only  in  the  northwest,  but  nationally. 

The  opportunity  for  the  tribes  because  of  this  program  has  been 
tremendous,  and  we  are  starting  to  realize  now  that  we  can  attain 
our  self-governance  and  implement  our  environmental  programs, 
but  to  obtain  that,  this  program  will  need  to  continue  and  we  will 
need  to  be  able  to  hire  the  staff  and  provide  the  support  that  is 
necessary. 

Ms.  Maloney.  Just  a  couple  things  I  would  like  to  add. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Maloney,  sure.  We  will  recognize  you. 

Ms.  Maloney.  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  would  like  EPA  to 
consider  in  our  program  is  it  is  a  much  wiser  investment  to  invest 
on  the  front  end  than  having  to  go  back  and  clean  up  something 
that  is  totally  wasted.  For  example,  some  of  the  things  that  we  are 
facing  in  the  east. 

The  other  thing,  as  Terry  stated,  the  tribes  must  be  at  the  table 
in  some  way.  We  are  asking  EPA  to  take  that  responsibility  and 
for  us  to  participate  in  these  forums.  We  believe  that  this  is  a 
model  that  can  be  transferred.  We  are  trying  desperately  to  resolve 
some  of  these  other  issues  without  having  to  deal  with  litigation. 

We  ask  EPA  to  continue  that  support,  at  least  through  the  up- 
coming year. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Terry  Williams,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission  (NWIFC)  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  testimony 
concerning  the  FY-1994  appropriations  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Present  with  me  today  is  Doreen 
Maloney,  Co-Chair  for  the  NWIFC  Environmental  Policy  Committee,  who  is  here  to  assist  in  answering  any 
questions  you  may  have  on  our  interest  in  this  subcommittee's  activities  and  budgets.  We  are  here  today  to 
suggest  programmatic  funding  levels  and  to  respectfully  request  appropriations  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  (EPA)  budget  to  continue  implementation  of  a  model  comprehensive  and  coordinated  tribal  environmental 
program  based  on  principles  of  cooperative  watershed  management  for  twenty-six  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  in 
Washington  State  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Before  we  present  testimony  we  would  like  to  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  new  Chairman  and  our  appreciation 
to  the  subcommittee  members  for  their  support  in  our  staged  funding  requests  over  the  last  several  years  to  the 
Northwest  tribes  in  Washington  State.  As  we  will  descnbe  later,  these  resources  have  provided  assistance  to  the 
tribes  in  our  efforts  to  develop  a  cooperative  approach  to  water  quality  management  in  Washington  State. 

Included  with  our  testimony  is  an  Executive  Report  on  the  status  of  the  program  development  and  tribal  activities. 
In  summary,  the  tribes  are  in  the  implementing  stages  of  a  model  program  initiative  that  will  demonstrate  how  tribal 
governments  can  address  water  quality  issues  affecting  their  reservations  and  treaty  protected  resources  in 
coordination  and  integration  with  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  on  a  watershed  approach. 

On  behalf  of  Washington  State  tribes,  we  respectfully  request  Congress  to: 

(1)  Appropriate  and  direct  the  Agency  to  incorporate  $6  million  into  their  funding  base  for  twenty-six 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations  in  Washington  State  to  continue  implementation  of  a  model 
cooperative  tribal  water  resource  program  for  environmental  protection; 

(2)  Provide  and  direct  the  Agency  to  incorporate  $40  million  into  their  funding  base  to  build  capacity  for  tribal 
water  resource  programs  nationally; 

(3)  Require  the  Agency  to  provide  full  funding  to  the  tribes  to  at  least  the  statutory  limits,  in  all  EPA  programs, 
and  establish  equitable  criteria  for  allocation  to  the  tribes; 

(4)  Adequately  fund  and  continue  authorizing  the  Administrator  to  make  grants  to  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  she  deems  appropriate  for  the  development  of  multi-media 
environmental  programs; 

(5)  Require  EPA  to  set  aside  the  maximum  allowable  funds  for  all  appropriate  FY-1994  programs; 

(6)  Appropriate  funds  in  order  for  the  EPA  to  hire  120  FTEs  so  that  the  Agency  may  begin  to  meet  its  trust 
responsibilities  under  Federal  laws  and  Treaties  to  assist  tribes  with  environmental  protection  and 
enforcement;  and 

(7)  Require  the  EPA  to  report  to  the  Committee,  its  strategic  plan  to  develop  Indian  programs. 
To  assist  the  Committee  members,  I  would  like  to  summarize  background  relevant  to  our  request. 
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BACKGROUND 

The  NWIFC  is  here  today  representing  nineteen  (19)  member  treaty  fishing  tribes  and  the  Hoh,  Chehalis  and 
Shoalwater  Bay  Tribes  in  western  Washington,  and  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation,  Colville  Confederated,  Spokane,  and 
Kalispel  Tribes  in  eastern  Washington. 

Washington  State  has  been  blessed  with  bountiful  rivers  and  streams.  Five  species  of  pacific  salmon  and  three 
species  of  anadromous  trout  utilize  Washington  state's  streams  during  the  fresh  water  stages  of  their  life  cycles. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  substantial  quantity  of  fish  production  that  originated  in  lowland  streams.  Historically, 
there  were  ample  supplies  of  fish  for  ceremonial,  subsistence,  commercial  and  recreational  purposes.  Old  growth 
conifer  removal,  riparian  zone  impacts,  farming  activities,  and  channelization  of  the  streams  has  reduced  the 
productive  capacity  of  these  streams  to  extremely  low  levels.  Currently,  there  are  concerns  that  hundreds  of 
salmon  stocks  are  at  significantly  low  levels  and  may  warrant  a  threatened  or  endangered  listing  status. 

Unfortunately,  conflict  between  state,  tribal  and  federal  governments  over  the  salmon  resource  and  protection  of 
the  environment  have  plagued  the  Northwest.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  tnbes  in  the  Northwest  have  been 
in  conflict  and  litigation  concerning  their  treaty  fishing  rights  with  the  state  of  Washington.  Finally,  in  1979,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  re-affirmed  the  treaty  tribes'  nght  to  harvest  fifty  percent  of  the  anadromous  fish 
passing  through  tribal  usual  and  accustomed  areas.  In  1980,  the  federal  district  court  held  that  the  United  States 
and  the  state  of  Washington  must  not  permit  degradation  of  fish  habitat  which  would  diminish  the  treaty  harvest 
right,  including  point  and  nonpoint  pollution  sources.  The  federal  courts  have  recognized  that  protection  of  water 
quality  and  other  attributes  of  fish  habitat  are  necessary  to  secure  the  Constitutionally  protected  rights  of  the  tribes 
to  harvest  fish. 

The  legal  principles  enunciated  in  United  States  v.  Washington  and  other  federal  court  decisions  provide 
justification  upon  which  the  tribes  are  involved  with  off-reservation  environmental  issues.  As  a  result  of  federal 
court  decisions,  the  state  of  Washington  has  recognized  the  tribes  as  "co-managers'  of  the  fish  resource  in  our 
state.  As  'co-managers'  in  Washington,  the  tribes  must  have  the  resources  to  adequately  participate  in 
environmental  programs  both  off  and  on-resen/ation  to  ensure  adequate  protection  of  their  treaty  nghts. 

In  addition  to  the  tribes'  treaty  rights,  they  are  sovereign  nations,  and  have  the  same  rights  as  any  self-governing 
nation.  These  rights  include  enacting  laws  and  programs  to  protect  the  environment  within  their  jurisdiction.  The 
federal  government's  policy  is  to  respect  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  tribes  and  to  work  with  them  on  a 
government-to-government  basis. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  Indian  policy  (1984)  of  working  with  federally  recognized  tribes  on  a 
government-to-government  basis  concerns  more  than  375  Indian  tribes  in  the  lower  48  states  controlling  over  52 
million  acres  of  land  base.  The  combined  area  of  these  Indian  reservations  is  larger  than  all  of  New  England,  yet 
EPA  now  devotes  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  its  personnel  and  funds  to  environmental  protection  for  the  tribes.  Even  if 
there  were  a  seven  fold  increase  in  federal  funding  for  the  tribes  in  FY-1993,  this  would  only  represent 
approximately  1%  of  the  EPA  budget.  This  is  clearly  a  discriminatory  prioritization  of  federal  funds  since  tribal 
reservations  represent  3%  of  the  land  base  of  this  nation.  Even  though  the  EPA  has  worked  closely  with  the 
states  to  implement  adequate  environmental  programs,  little  has  been  done  to  accomplish  the  same  for  the  tribal 
governments.  Indian  tribes  are  over  two  decades  behind  the  state  both  in  resources  received  from  the  EPA  and  in 
technical  assistance  provided  by  the  EPA  in  developing  tribal  water  program  offices. 
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Agency  regulations  and  activities  have  tended  to  confiplicate  rather  than  facilitate  tribal  participation  in  programs. 
The  cost  of  these  complications  are  impaired  health  of  Indian  people,  degradation  of  reservation  lands,  and 
diminishment  of  their  natural  resources. 

Presently,  the  EPA's  Indian  policy  has  not  been  implemented  to  any  substantive  degree  for  tribal  governments. 
EPA  has  addressed  environmental  concerns  of  the  states  of  this  nation  except  52  million  acres  of  tribal  lands.  It  is 
long  overdue  that  the  EPA  consider  Indian  tribes  viable  clients  as  they  have  done  with  the  states. 

Congress  needs  to  provide  direct  leadership  and  require  EPA  to  actively  implement  its  Indian  policy  and  the  Indian 
Amendments  to  the  Superfund,  Safe  Drinking  Water  and  Clean  Water  Acts.  Congress  and  the  EPA  need  to 
increase  the  funds  for  development  of  tribal  programs,  including  technical  assistance  and  training  and  increased 
staffing  to  work  with  the  tribes.  The  Agency  needs  to  make  the  commitment  to  set  aside  funds  for  programs 
without  specific  statutory  limitations;  these  levels  need  to  be  determined  by  analysis  of  needs  and  not  influenced 
by  Agency  concerns  about  taking  funds  from  state  programs. 

A  'front  end'  investment  will  promote  cooperation  and  increased  tribal  involvement  in  environmental  protection  as 
has  been  done  between  the  EPA  and  state  governments. 

The  state  of  Washington  supports  tribal  involvement  in  environmental  protection  both  off  and  on-reservation.  The 
state  intends  to  work  with  the  tribes  on  a  government-to-government  basis  in  the  implementation  of  this  program. 
The  federally  recognized  tribes  of  Washington  have  developed  a  process  with  State,  local  government  officials, 
and  representatives  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  environmental  communities  to  address  water  resource  issues  on  a 
government-to-government  basis.  The  results  of  these  discussions  have  outlined  a  cooperative  process  between 
the  tribes,  state  agencies  and  programs,  and  local  units  of  governments  in  areas  of  environmental  protection.  This 
process  has  been  highlighted  as  a  case  study  example  to  countries  around  the  world  at  the  1992  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Economic  Development  in  South  America. 

Tribal-State  discussions  recognize  that  between  governmental  units,  problems  are  often  shared  and  the  pnnciple  of 
comity  between  neighbors  often  serves  the  best  interests  of  both.  All  participants  to  the  Tribal-State  discussions 
acknowledge  there  has  been  a  significant  deterioration  and  loss  of  natural  fish  habitat  in  Washington  State 
streams.  There  are  over  100  potential  stocks  of  anadromous  fish  that  may  be  listed  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  Although  there  are  many  individual  factors  contributing  to  this,  the  general  trend  toward  reduced 
production  of  habitat  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  activities  performed  by  humans-activities  which  alter  and 
destroy  water  quality  required  for  successful  fish  and  wildlife  production.  The  only  potential  means  to  deal  with 
these  problems  is  through  cooperation  between  all  affected  jurisdictions. 

The  tribes  must  be  part  of  the  solutions  to  prevent  and  control  water  pollution  in  Washington  State.  The  tribes 
must  participate  in  these  activities  to  protect  their  governmental  interests  and  treaty  fishing  rights.  We,  and  the 
resources,  cannot  afford  to  loose  progress  on  our  intergovernmental  cooperative  watershed  program. 

As  mentioned,  the  scope  of  tribal  treaty  rights  and  jurisdiction  have  been  fraught  with  controversy.  However,  rather 
than  continue  an  era  of  conflict,  the  state  of  Washington  has  proclaimed  a  policy  of  working  with  the  tribes  on  a 
government-to  government  basis  to  resolve  long-standing  conflicts. 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRIBAL  ACTIVITIES 

For  the  past  year,  the  tribes  have  been  working  with  federal,  state  and  local  governments  to  develop 
intergovernmental  forums  to  address  environmental  problems  and  concerns.  Summarized  in  the  attached  Executive 
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Report  are  activities  the  tribes  have  been  conducting  in  this  last  year.  The  following  are  several  of  the  forums  and 
processes  the  tribes  have  initiated  to  implement  a  government-to-government  program  for  water  quality  protection: 

(1)  Tribes  and  local  governments  are  implementing  cooperative  institutional  relationships  on  a 
govemment-to-government  basis,  e.g.  Hood  Canal  Coordinating  Council; 

(2)  The  Washington  Department  of  Ecology,  EPA  Washington  Operations  Office,  and  tribal  governments  meet 
to  coordinate  activities  and  policies  on  a  state-wide  basis; 

(3)  Inter  Tribal  policy  coordination  on  environmental  issues  occurs  through  several  mechanisnns;  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  Tribal  Environmental  Policy  Committee,  Intertribal  Council  of  Washington 
Territory  Tnbes,  Skagit  System  Cooperative,  Point  No  Point  Treaty  Council,  and  Northwest  Indian  Tribal 
Planners  Forum; 

(4)  EPA  Region  X,  EPA  Washington  Operations  Office,  and  Tribal  government  coordination  occurs  through 
the  NWIFC  Environmental  Policy  Committee  to  further  implement  federal  policy  of  working  with  the  tribes 
on  a  government-to-government  basis  and  to  enhance  communications; 

(5)  The  NWIFC  and  Washington  State  tribes  have  worked  with  other  tribal  governments  to  establish  a 
national  Tribal  Environmental  Forum; 

(6)  The  Tribes,  Washington  State  Executive  and  Legislative  branches,  federal  agencies,  and  local 
governments  have  begun  implementation  of  the  Water  Resource  Forum  to  address  water; 

(7)  The  tribes,  state  of  Washington,  EPA,  agricultural  and  environmental  communities  are  developing  an 
Agriculture/Natural  Resources  Forum  to  address  nonpoint  source  pollution  problems  associated  with 
agricultural  practices; 

(8)  Tribal,  state  and  local  governments  are  developing  and  implementing  several  water  quality  councils  and 
watershed  plans  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  nonpoint  source  pollution; 

(9)  Tribes  have  established  Co-Management  status  with  the  state  of  Washington  Department  of  Ecology  and 
U.S.  EPA  in  the  management  of  the  Puget  Sound  Estuarine  Program; 

(10)  The  tribes  have  assisted  in  developing  or  are  in  the  planning  stages  of  twenty-six  (26)  watershed  plans  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  nonpoint  source  pollution  in  coordination  with  ten  (10)  counties  of  the  state 
of  Washington;  and 

(11)  Tribal  governments  have  been  working  cooperatively  with  state  and  local  governments  to  develop  water 
quality  monitoring  programs,  shellfish  protection  programs,  and  develop  nparian  protection  measures  with 
state  and  local  governments. 

Tribal  participation  is  supported  by  state  and  local  government  officials.  In  addition,  other  counties  are  seeking  to 
implement  watershed  plans  and  are  requesting  necessary  tribal  participation.  However,  infrastructure  limitations 
place  severe  constraints  on  the  tribes  to  continue  a  coordinated  approach  in  participation  and  developing 
watershed  plans  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  pollution. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  federal  government  has  a  trust  responsibility  to  the  tribes  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  entered  into  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Pacific  Northwest  tribes.  This  trust  responsibility  is  a  fiduciary  relationship  required 
by  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  federal  government  to  ensure  the  tribes  have  adequate  resources  to 
self-govern  their  people,  homeland,  and  protection  of  their  treaty  reserved  rights.  Consistent  with  the  EPA's  policy 
since  1984  of  tribal  'self-detenmination'  and  'government-to-government'  relations  between  the  federal  and  tribal 
governments,  the  tribes  request  that  additional  EPA  staff  be  involved  in  Indian  relations  and  that  programs  and 
adequate  funds  be  appropriated  to  implement  an  environmental  action  plan  for  federally  recognized  tribes  of 
Washington  State. 

Funding  necessary  to  support  the  tribes  involvement  in  environmental  issues  realizes  the  EPA's  long-range 
objective  of  including  tribal  governments  as  partners  in  decision-making  and  program  management  on  reservation 
lands.  After  establishing  a  coordinated  tribal  environmental  program,  incremental  assistance  will  be  necessary  in 
the  ensuing  years  to  assist  the  tribes  in  addressing  specific  needs  and  projects. 

In  addition,  implementation  of  tribal  environmental  progran\s  enables  the  tribes  to  participate  with  the  state  in 
environmental  policy  and  management  on  a  government-to-government  basis.  The  proposed  process  and 
implementation  of  tribal  environmental  programs  will  provide  a  model  of  cooperative  watershed  resolutions  to 
environmental  issues  for  other  tribes  and  states.  Funding  this  program  will  provide  invaluable  information  for  the 
EPA's  continued  implementation  of  their  tribal  policies  of  government-to-government  relations,  protection  of  treaty 
resources,  and  enhancement  of  the  environmental  quality  on  reservations. 

We  appreciate  the  difficulty  Congress  is  facing  for  this  next  fiscal  year.  As  such.  Congress  and  the  Administration 
will  prioritize  the  use  of  limited  resources.  In  the  case  of  the  EPA,  they  will  probably  utilize  their  resources  to 
address  those  areas  of  highest  risk  to  human  health  and  the  environment.  Therefore,  we  want  to  reiterate  that 
tribal  reservations  and  protection  of  their  treaty  resources  have  not  been  adequately  addressed  for  the  past  twenty 
years"the  risk  to  the  tribes  and  their  reservations  have  exceeded  any  level  of  acceptable  risk  and  should  be  the 
highest  priority  to  this  nation.  The  Agency  has  recently  acknowledged  the  inherent  inequities  faced  by  Native 
Americans  in  the  assessment  of  environmental  risk  (See  Environmental  Equity:  Reducing  Risk  for  All 
Communities-Report  to  the  Administrator  From  the  EPA  Environmental  Equity  Workgroup);  however,  the  Agency 
still  fails  to  adequately  seek  or  prioritize  funding  for  tribal  programs  or  maintain  funding  levels  established  by 
Congress.  The  Agency  needs  to  be  accountable  to  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  and  again  thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  helping  develop  a 
national  model  program  of  how  tribal  governments  can  address  environmental  protection  in  a  cooperative 
watershed  approach  with  state  and  local  governments.  In  the  United  States  of  America  National  Report  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development,  our  government  indicated; 

[o]ne  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  successful  examples  of  tribal/state/federal 
cooperation  in  resource  management  is  the  management  of  salmon  resources  in  the  state 
of  Washington.  The  cooperative  management  approach  has  expanded  into  water  resource 
management,  and  in  the  nonpoint  source  pollution  control  project  conducted  in 
cooperation  between  the  tribes,  state  and  local  governments,  with  funding  from  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  the  tribes. 

Thanks  to  this  committee,  we  are  making  significant  progress,  with  this  initiative  being  supported  at  all  levels  of  our 
governments,  we  hope  you  and  the  committee  will  continue  to  look  favorable  on  our  request. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  Ms.  Maloney.  Just  taking  a  look  through 
the  book  you  have  given  us,  it  is  quite  extensive.  We  will  certainly 
take  the  time  to  read  it,  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  data  and  in- 
formation you  have  provided  here. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  gives  a  very  brief  summary  of  tribe  by  tribe  the 
types  of  activities  we  are  doing  today. 

Ms.  Maloney.  Through  this  program,  the  tribes  are  not  allowed 
to  actively  participate  in  a  process  to  resolve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems that  don't  require  funds,  and  the  tribes,  because  of  the  rights 
that  go  along  with  the  shellfish,  clean  water  and  sand,  must  be 
there  for  this  program,  and  continuing  the  funding  allov/s  us  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  much  funding  do  you  currently  have? 

Mr.  Williams.  $2.5  million  is  currently  what  the  funding  is.  I 
think  one  of  the  issues  here  is  that  in  our  area,  because  of  the  estu- 
ary program  and  the  forestry  programs  that  are  in  place,  land  use 
management,  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  activity  ongoing 
and  for  the  tribes  to  try  to  maintain  that  activity  with  the  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  it  is  almost  impossible  without  providing  the 
staffing  support.  It  is  extremely  hard. 

I  know  you  understand  the  issues  but  we  are  participating  as 
best  we  can  at  this  point.  That  report  will  outline  some  of  the  types 
of  activities. 

One  of  the  newer  programs  we  are  starting  is  a  consumption  rate 
survey  on  the  human  health  aspect  of  our  people.  EPA  currently 
uses  6.5  grams  per  day  as  a  national  average  of  fish  consumption, 
and  we  are  estimating  that  our  people  probably  consume  anywhere 
from  100  to  400  grams  per  day  in  fish  and  shellfish,  so  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  difference  when  it  comes  to  looking  at  how  we  are 
impacted,  and  our  segment  of  society  is  different  in  how  it  affects 
us. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  are  right,  and  I  appreciate  what  you  are  saying, 
and  we  understand  the  point  of  view  that  you  want  this  subcom- 
mittee to  be  cognizant  of,  and  you  both  have  done  a  good  job.  We 
appreciate  the  testimony  that  you  have  given  us  here  today.  Thank 
you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 

AMERICAN  WATER  WORKS  ASSOCIATION  RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
WHIT  VAN  COTT 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  American  Water  Works 
Association  Research  Foundation,  Mr.  Whit  Van  Cott. 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  good  morning,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  appear 
before  our  subcommittee,  and  we  will,  without  objection,  place  your 
entire  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  you  may  proceed 
as  you  like. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  would  appreciate  that.  I  am  very  proud  and 
happy  to  be  here.  This  is  my  third  year  before  this  committee  and 
it  is  nice  to  have  a  chairman  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thaink  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  are  proud  of  the  work  that  Congresswoman 
Kaptur  does  and  her  staff.  We  beheve  that  she  has  been  a  great 
help  in  dealing  with  the  work  we  do.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the 
research  foundation  and  we  represent  about  650  cities  throughout 
the  United  States,  Cleveland  is  part  of  the  program,  Toledo,  in  Rep- 
resentative Torres'  district,  they  were  all  of  the  cities  that  belong 
to  this  program  and  what  we  do  is  we  support  research  on  techni- 
cal issues  dealing  with  our  water. 

The  research  foundation  is  interested  in  setting  up  a  program, 
and/or  working  cooperatively  with  the  agencies  at  EPA  and  the  en- 
vironmental community  to  initiate  a  new  process.  One  of  the  areas 
that  we  are  working  on  right  now  deals  with  disinfection  by-prod- 
ucts, and  disinfection  by-products  is  as  important  to  us  as  what  you 
would  consider  knives,  forks  and  spoons  are  to  people  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  is  something  that  we  have  used  in  dealing 
with  chlorine  for  70  years  and  if  you  take  that  away,  there  will  be 
quite  a  confusion. 

Going  back,  in  November,  a  process  started  called  the  Reg-Neg 
process,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  set  a  program  up  so  that 
we  can  establish  regulations  that  can  be  met  that  would  be  dealing 
with  the  public  health  concern.  As  this  process  is  going  on,  we  are 
looking  at  establishing  a  research  program  and  the  estimate  in 
dealing  with  the  monies  on  this  is  in  the  area  of  about  $30  million. 

That  is  for  over  a  five-year  plan  or  a  five-year  program.  The  re- 
search foundation  has  set  up  projects  to  deal  with  this  type  of  work 
as  part  of  the  study  needed  on  disinfection  by-products.  The  EPA's 
funding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  a  graph,  the  EPA's  funding  over 
the  last  10  years  has  decreased  by  about  82  percent. 

It  has  gone  down  from  $22  million  down  to  about  $1.8  million  in 
dealing  with  research  on  health  effects.  Now,  this  is  critical  be- 
cause disinfection  by-products  is  going  to  affect  86  percent  of  the 
water  systems  throughout  the  United  States,  and  our  problem  is 
that  we  are  really  not  sure,  we  don't  have  the  proper  information 
to  administer  this  type  of  regulation. 

What  the  research  foundation  is  interested  in  doing  is  setting  up 
the  process  of  trying  to  have  money  added  on  each  year  to  the  EPA 
budget  in  the  amount  of  $4  million.  $2  million  of  that  $4  million 
would  go  directly  into  this  work,  into  health  effects  research. 

The  other  $2  million  would  go  into  water  technology.  I  brought 
some  information  for  you  about  the  work  we  have  done  on  zebra 
mussels  to  show  you  the  kind  of  research  we  do  in  water  technolo- 
gy. 

By  having  EPA  focus  the  $2  million  in  that  area,  the  research 
subscription  program  with  the  research  foundation  will  match  that 
money  with  another  $2  million.  So  that  is  how  we  would  come  up 
with  the  $6  million  a  year  for  the  five-year  plan. 

Now,  the  research  process  that  we  get  involved  with,  like  the 
zebra  mussel  which  we  are  doing  with  Cleveland,  there  is  still  an- 
other amount  of  money  that  we  add  in.  Our  grant  was  $190,000, 
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but  between  the  work  that  Cleveland  is  doing  and  I  am  doing  in 
Toledo,  we  are  up  over  $1  million  in  work. 

So  the  $2  million  that  the  research  foundation  will  submit  as  a 
match  will  be  additional  in-kind  money  added  on  to  that.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  I  want  to  show  you  some  of  the  results,  and  this  is 
quite  interesting.  This  is  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  it  shows 
how  the  zebra  mussels  have  moved  out  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  down  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  They  are  in  the  Arkansas 
River,  they  are  heading  towards  Philadelphia.  We  are  going  to  be 
meeting  with  the  people  from  Baltimore. 

The  thing  that  is  interesting  is  that  the  work  we  did,  if  you  turn 
to  the  next  page,  it  shows  you  that  capacity  for  a  water  plant  can 
be  eliminated  by  one-third  in  one  year,  and  it  shows  that  in  one 
year  we  had  over  100,000  zebra  mussels  per  square  yard,  this  much 
room  in  one  year. 

Now,  if  you  go  to  the  last  page,  you  will  see  where  we  kicked  in 
our  treatment,  and  this  is  Toledo's  curve  and  it  shows  how  when 
the  zebra  mussels  came  into  the  lakes,  which  we  didn't  plan  on  of 
course,  we  lost  a  third  of  our  supply. 

We  went  into  the  research  program  of  which  you  added  on  some 
money  last  year,  $575,000,  which  helped  us  do  this  work,  and  we 
brought  the  curve  right  back  up  above  where  it  was  in  the  past. 

The  point  is,  the  work  we  are  doing  with  the  research  foundation 
is  critical  to  the  water  community  because  it  deals  with  the  tech- 
nology and  treatment  of  water.  The  problem  with  Cryptosporidium 
in  Milwaukee  that  has  been  brought  up  this  morning,  Milwaukee 
was  changing  its  water  process  to  meet  the  lead  regulations. 

We  don't  want  to  get  into  a  situation  where  we  are  compromis- 
ing our  water  quality  to  meet  regulations  when  we  haven't  done 
enough  work  on  what  is  going  to  happen  if  we  make  those  changes. 
Milwaukee's  situation  affected  180,000  people.  I  mean,  that  is  a 
very  serious  situation. 

So  in  summary,  we  have  met  with  some  of  the  people  from  EPA 
and  they  are  interested  in  this  process.  We  believe  by  bringing  all 
factions  together  we  can  work  cooperatively  towards  a  disinfection 
program  that  is  concerned  with  the  public's  health. 

By  adding  on  the  $4  million,  $2  million  of  which  we  want  for 
health  effects — we  are  not  interested  in  doing  health  effects  re- 
search. We  believe  that  the  work  that  EPA  does  is  excellent  and  it 
will  bring  this  curve  back  up.  The  $2  million  for  technology  will  go 
towards  treatment  process,  like  we  did  with  the  zebra  mussels. 

The  match  will  come  with  another  $2  million  from  the  research 
foundation  and  over  the  next  five  years  we  will  have  our  program. 
We  are  interested  in  setting  up  a  seminar,  $100,000  towards  bring- 
ing people  in  from  all  over  the  country  with  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  come  up  with  the  process. 

So  we  are  really  thinking  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  go  in  deal- 
ing with  disinfection  by-products. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

House  of  Representatives 

Appropriations  Sut>comniittee  for  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  4,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Whit  Van  Cott,  Commissioner  for  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Division  of  Water. 
Mr.  Ciaccia,  the  Commissioner  of  Water  for  Cleveland,  and  I  represent  the  more  than  600 
water  utilities  throughout  the  United  States  serving  more  than  125  million  people  which 
invest,  each  year,  in  the  Research  Subscription  Program  created  and  administered  by  the 
AWWA  Research  Foundation.   It  is  the  most  broad-based  water  research  organization  in  the 
world  and  operates  a  research  agenda  that  is  truly  reflective  of  the  needs  of  the  water  supply 
community. 

One  challenge  shared  by  all  utilities,  regardless  of  their  size  or  location,  is  the  wise 
investment  of  public  money  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  drinking  water  and  to  protect  the 
health  of  our  customers.    Everyone  is  eager  to  make  such  investments  if  they  produce  the 
benefits  and  protection  desired.    In  the  past,  we  have  relied  upon  EPA's  research  program  to 
provide  some  of  the  basic  data  in  that  cost/benefit  equation.   The  problem  is  that  EPA's  own 
drinking  water  research  budget  has  fallen  precipitously  over  the  past  decade  while  regulations 
rose  more  than  four-fold.   These  reductions  have  caused  water  supply  professionals  to  wonder 
whether  the  expenditures  of  public  money  to  meet  increasingly  stringent  drinking  water 
regulations  is  effective  and  efficient.   EPA's  ability  to  conduct  the  necessary  research  has 
been  so  severely  curtailed  by  budget  cuts  that  the  Agency  has  not  been  able  to  provide 
appropriate  scientific  basis  for  the  regulations. 

The  Research  Subscription  Program  has  provided  one  partial  solution  to  this  challenge.   Every 
year,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  more  than  600  utilities  in  47  states  include  a  charge  of  about  a 
penny  a  month  per  family  in  their  budgets  and  dedicate  these  funds  to  support  of  the 
centralized  Research  Subscription  Program  administered  by  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation. 
In  the  past  ten  years,  this  collaborative  research  program  has  invested  more  than  $50  million 
in  250  projects  that  are  designed  to  answer  regulatory  and  operational  problems  faced  by 
water  suppliers. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  funding  has  been  contributed  independently  by  the  water 
utilities,  the  support  of  this  Subcommittee  has  also  been  a  very  important  part  of  this  success. 
Your  FY93  add-on  of  $575,000,  has  been  matched  by  funds  generated  through  the  Research 
Subscription  Program.   This  has  doubled  the  available  research  dollars  addressing  critical 
areas  such  as  Cryptosporidium  disinfection,  use  of  new  technologies  to  detect  viruses  in 
groundwater,  and  the  microbial  effects  of  biological  filtration.    All  of  these  studies  are 
essential  from  both  a  regulatory  and  an  operational  standpoint  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
Cryptosporidium  outbreak  in  Milwaukee.   That  incident  is  a  perfect  example  of  attempting  to 
balance  water  quality  objectives-the  short-term  microbial  risks  are  often  overlooked  when 
treatment  is  altered  to  protect  against  the  long-term  chemical  risks. 
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This  past  November,  rq)resentatives  of  the  water  supply  community,  the  environmental 
community,  and  EPA  b^an  a  series  of  regulatory  negotiations  (Reg-Neg)  for  disinfectants 
and  disinfection  by-products  (D/DBP)  in  drinking  water.  This  R^-N^  process  has  produced 
a  stage  one  and  a  stage  two  proposal  for  various  D/DBP  with  the  intermediate  period  between 
the  two  stages  to  be  devoted  to  specific  research.   As  designed,  the  revision  of  the  stage  two 
regulations  would  be  dq)endent  upon  the  research  results.  The  cost  implications  of  these 
regulations  are  enormous— the  estimated  compliance  cost  for  stage  one  is  $1.34  billion  in 
capital  assets  and  $261  million  in  annual  operational  costs.   Stage  two  costs  will  be  much 
higher.   That's  why  research  is  essential— we,  as  a  society,  must  determine  the  validity  of  the 
currently  projected  health  risks  and  develop  better  and  more  effective  technologies. 

The  Reg-Neg  process  creates  a  five-year  window  of  opportunity  during  which  highly  focused 
research  programs  can  be  conducted,  which  will,  in  turn,  lead  to  science-based  D/DBP 
standards.   The  process  has  already  brought  all  of  the  interested  parties  to  the  table  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  tentative  agreement  concerning  standards.   We  are  now  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  funding  and  conducting  the  necessary  research. 

The  AWWA  Research  Foundation  and  the  water  supply  community  are  proposing  a  plan 
which  we  believe  would  provide  the  resources  to  address  the  issue  of  setting  regulations  and 
establishing  technology  for  D/DBP.   One  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  over  the  past  decade 
is  that  good  intentions  when  applied  to  drinking  water  research  are  no  substitute  for  adequate 
research  funding  and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  the  committee's  help. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  within  EPA  and  the  water  supply  community  that  the  Reg-Neg 
process  has  produced  the  need  for  approximately  $30  million  of  D/DBP  research  over  the 
next  five  years.   The  question  then  becomes,  how  do  we  provide  for  priority  drinking  water 
research  in  times  of  budgetary'  crisis?  The  answer,  we  feel,  is  coordination  among  the 
involved  entities  and  the  leveraging  of  research  funding  from  the  federal  and  local  levels  of 
government  and  the  private/public  sectors.   The  AWWA  Research  Foundation,  with  the  full 
backing  of  its  sponsoring  organizations,  including  the  American  Water  Works  Association, 
the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Water  Agencies,  and  the  National  Association  of  Water 
Companies,  is  willing  to  commit  $2  million  a  year  for  the  next  five  years  in  support  of  a 
cooperative  program  of  D/DBP  research.   We  ask  that  this  Subcommittee  match  this 
commitment  by  providing  a  $4  million  add-on  in  FY94.   This  will  create  the  initial  $6  million 
joint  commitment  that  will  begin  the  process  of  establishing  science-based  disinfection  by- 
product regulations  and  technology. 

We  request  that  $2  million  out  of  our  $4  million  add-on  request  go  directly  to  EPA  and  be 
earmarked  in  support  of  drinking  water  health  effects  research  and  specifically  directed 
towards  D/DBP  research  identified  by  the  Reg-Neg  process.   This  recognizes  that  EPA  is  best 
qualified  to  conduct  health-based  research  and  to  interpret  the  findings.   We  request  that  the 
other  $2  million  go  to  AWWARF  and  be  used  in  support  of  researching  the  technological 
aspects  of  D/DBP  research.  This  recognizes  that  AWWARF  and  the  water  supply  community 
are  in  the  best  position  to  develop  the  technologies  for  compliance  that  will  be  an  essential 
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part  of  the  Reg-Neg  process.  Allocation  of  the  $4  million,  which  we  are  requesting  from  the 
Subcommittee,  plus  the  $2  million  provided  by  AWWARF,  will  be  accomplished  through  an 
advisory  system  which  will  involve  all  of  the  parties  in  the  Reg-Neg  negotiation. 

Our  proposal  builds  upon  the  existing  cooperative  arrangements  which  the  AWWA  Research 
Foundation  has  developed  with  EPA  since  1984.   We  propose  to  build  on  this  relationship  to 
provide  for  the  identification  and  prioritizing  of  D/DBP  research  and  for  the  peer  review  and 
competitive  awarding  of  contracts  to  do  this  research.    Our  proposal  would  utilize  the  national 
and  international  research  community  to  do  this  research  and  would  not  require  the 
establishment  of  a  research  center  or  additional  staff  at  EPA.   Peer  review  panels  would  be 
made  up  of  representatives  of  EPA  and  other  regulators,  the  water  supply  community,  and  the 
environmental  community.   The  research  which  will  be  done  will  be  state-of-the-science  and 
the  support  structure  that  will  oversee  this  research  is  simple  and  already  in  place.    Most 
important  of  all,  the  results  will  give  regulators,  water  suppliers,  and  the  environmental 
community  and  the  consumers  confidence  that  the  public  money  which  will  be  expended  to 
meet  the  future  D/DBP  regulations  is  based  upon  sound  science. 

The  advisory  structure  which  defines  the  necessary  research  would  be  constructed  directly 
from  the  Reg-Neg  process  and  will  employ  representatives  from  the  water  supply  community, 
the  environmental  community,  and  EPA.   This  will  ensure  that  the  research  program  is 
balanced  and  directed  at  the  critical  issues.   We  propose  that  all  of  the  groups  which  are  party 
to  the  Reg-Neg  process  utilize  the  same  advisory  system  to  determine  research  priorities.   To 
begin  this  process,  the  Foundation  and  AWWA  will  independently  fund  a  $100,000  workshop 
to  define  the  current  state-of-the-science  for  D/DBP  and  identify  the  near-term  research  needs. 
This  workshop  will  involve  representatives  from  all  of  the  groups  in  the  Reg-Neg  process. 

The  water  supply  community  would  be  remiss  if  it  did  not  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
the  dichotomy  of  rapidly  declining  health  effects  research  by  EPA  and  escalating  regulation  of 
drinking  water  quality.   This  differential  raises  the  specter  of  the  possibility  of  the  expenditure 
of  huge  amounts  of  money  to  comply  with  drinking  water  regulations  that  may  not  be 
appropriate  to  protect  public  health.    In  our  opinion,  it  is  critical  to  invest  a  small  amount  in 
D/DBP  research  now  to  ensure  that  future  health  standards  and  the  resultant  compliance  are 
based  upon  the  best  available  science. 

The  water  community's  goal  has  always  been  to  increase  the  total  investment  in  drinking 
water  research.   That  is  why  the  Foundation  has  worked  so  hard  to  establish  the  Research 
Subscription  Program  and  why  we  asked  this  Subcommittee  for  its  support  over  the  years. 
This  year  we  can  tell  you  that  any  add-on  funds  will  be  dedicated  to  D/DBP  research.   We 
are  convinced  that  this  plan  provides  for  an  unprecedented  level  of  cooperation  among  EPA, 
the  water  supply  community,  and  the  environmental  community. 

The  Reg-Neg  conclusion  came  too  late  for  EPA  to  include  D/DBP  research  in  its  funding 
proposals  to  Congress  for  FY94  and  the  impacts  are  much  too  great  for  us  to  wait  until  FY95 
to  begin  this  research  effort.   We  ask  for  your  support  to  help  make  this  partnership  a  reality 
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in  FY94.   Once  again,  the  water  supply  community  will  provide  a  dollar  for  dollar  match 
through  AWWARF  and  the  Research  Subscription  Program  for  the  $2  million  add-on  we  are 
requesting.   The  reason  that  the  AWWA  Research  Foundation  is  willing  to  commit  a 
significant  portion  of  its  research  funding  to  these  issues  is  because  86  percent  of  all  utilities 
will  be  directly  affected  by  D/DBP  regulations,  the  potential  impact  on  the  health  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  American  citizens,  and  the  potential  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  of  public 
funds.   It  is  because  of  these  high  stakes,  and  because  we  are  willing  to  commit  our  own 
funds,  that  we  feel  comfortable  in  once  again  asking  for  your  support  in  providing  a  $4 
million  add-on  to  the  EPA  drinking  water  budget  in  FY94  earmarked  for  this  AWWARF- 
EPA-environ  mental  community  joint  initiative. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  Mrs.  Kaptur  was  unable  to  be  here  this 
morning  but  she  did  want  us  to  pose  a  couple  of  questions  to  you 
on  her  behalf  and  her  first  question  is,  in  your  opinion,  why  can't 
EPA  accommodate  this  research  out  of  its  own  budget? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  problem  that  we  have  now  is  the  EPA  budget 
is  somewhere  around  $4.4  million.  Our  subscription  program  is 
over  that.  It  is  $5  million.  There  should  be  more  money  to  put  into 
their  program  in  dealing  with  this  kind  of  work.  The  risk  is  too 
strong.  There  is  too  much  activity  going  on  out  there  in  the  water 
community  where  there  can  be  problems. 

If  we  look  at  using  the  $4  million  that  we  are  asking  for  today,  it 
would  reduce  the  EPA's  budget  from  $4.1  down  to  one-tenth  of  $1 
million.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  do  the  work.  They  need  addi- 
tional funding  so  that  we  can  work  together  on  this  process.  And 
they  need  a  commitment  on  a  yearly  basis  for  at  least  the  next  five 
years  because  that  is  the  timing  on  the  disinfection  by-products 
regulations.  It  is  a  five-year  process. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now,  you  have  already  mentioned  the  Cryptospori- 
dium crisis  up  in  Milwaukee,  but  her  question  to  you  is,  could 
Toledo  or  Cleveland  experience  a  similar  emergency  and  how  can 
research  help  solve  issues  such  as  this? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  don't  think  it  will  happen,  but  it  can  and  the 
reason  why  we  say  that  is  because  we  just  don't  have  enough  infor- 
mation. Cr3T)tosporidium  came  about  around  the  time  the  zebra 
mussels  came  in.  They  showed  up  around  1985  in  larger  numbers, 
and  so  we  have  had  very  little  dedicated  research  to  just  even  look- 
ing for  this  parasite,  this  critter  that  is  in  the  water,  from  a  micro- 
scopic perspective. 

To  guarantee  that  we  won't  have  these  kind  of  problems  in 
Toledo  or  Cleveland  is  premature  without  having  the  proper  re- 
search and  we  have  got  to  get  about  doing  that.  There  is  just  too 
many  changes  that  we  are  making  with  our  water  too  quickly  with- 
out having  the  proper  foundation. 

My  opinion  is,  we  have  got  one  of  the  best  water  qualities  in  the 
United  States  in  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  but  I  can't  emphatically 
say  no,  this  won't  happen  because  we  just  don't  have  all  of  the  in- 
formation we  need. 

I  appreciate  being  here 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  appreciate  your  being  here  and  the  testimony 
you  have  given  to  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  effect  of  that  treatment  has  been  tremen- 
dously successful.  And  we  are  helping  cities  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  with  wisdom  in  dealing  with  zebra  mussels,  and  they 
are  going  to  be  a  problem  for  a  long  time  to  come,  so  I  am  just 
proud  to  be  here. 

I  brought  my  wife  with  me,  got  to  see  some  of  Washington,  and  it 
is  just  fantastic.  Just  enjoy  being  with  you  on  this  occasion. 

Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you.  We  are  glad  you  could 
bring  your  family  with  you.  This  is  a  great  city. 
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Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 

THE  CSO  PARTNERSHIP 
WITNESSES 


MICHAEL  J.  WHITE 
MARK  W.  POLAND 


Mr.  Thornton.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Michael  White  of 
the  CSO  Partnership. 

Mr.  White,  are  you  accompanied  by  someone? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  got  Mr.  Mark  Poland,  who  is  the  Director  of 
the  CSO  Partnership,  with  me. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Very  good.  How  did  you  pronounce  the  last 
name? 

Mr.  Poland.  Poland,  P-O-L-A-N-D. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sort  of  a  coincidence,  that  was 
my  Commissioner  of  Water  that  testified  just  before  me. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  cannot  claim  that  we  arranged  it  that  way,  but 
that  is  fortuitous. 

Mr.  White.  I  know  it  wasn't  arranged  that  way. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  White,  we  have  received  your  formal  testi- 
mony, which  will,  without  objection,  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
of  these  proceedings  and  as  fully  as  though  you  read  it  word  for 
word.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  you  summarize  it  and  highlight  it  for 
us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  White.  Okay.  I  would  like  to  do  that  this  morning,  Mr. 
Chairman.  And  I  hope  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  Director  of  Public  Utilities  for  the  City 
of  Toledo,  representing  the  City  of  Toledo  today  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  CSO  Partnership. 

The  CSO  Partnership  is  made  up  of  over  70  cities  and  towns 
within  22  of  the  states.  The  Partnership  is  committed  to  the  design- 
ing and  implementing  CSO  control  technologies  which  solve  site 
specific  water  quality  problems.  And  I  highlight  site  specific  as 
being  one  of  our  main  concerns  in  the  Partnership. 

The  CSO  Partnership  is  dedicated  to  working  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  Federal  agencies,  namely  U.S.  EPA,  to  develop  legislative 
and  regulatory  solutions  that  employ  site  specific,  flexible  stand- 
ards, and  encourage  cities  to  fully — that  encourage  cities  to  fully 
address  our  CSO  problems. 

First  of  all,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  definition  of  the  CSO. 
CSO  is  a  combined  sewer  overflow,  which  is  the  discharge  of  un- 
treated sanitary  waste  and  storm  water  from  combined  storm 
water  and  sanitary  sewers.  Within  the  United  States  there  are  over 
1200  cities  that  have  CSOs.  It  is  estimated  that  for  CSO  cities  to 
comply  with  current  technology  based  and  water  quality  based  re- 
quirements in  the  Clean  Water  Act,  more  than  100  billion  in  1992 
dollars  is  needed  to  address  those  issues. 

CSO  communities  such  as  Toledo  alone  don't  have  the  ability  to 
devote  a  hundred  billion  to  address  CSOs.  It  will  take  a  Partner- 
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ship  of  local,  State  and  Federal  governments  to  be  able  to  provide 
sufficient  financial  resources  to  correct  this  problem. 

While  the  CSO  Partnership  continues  to  advocate  legislation  that 
will  provide  a  flexible  control  program  under  the  Clean  Water  Act 
and  is  working  with  EPA  and  other  stakeholders  to  develop  sensi- 
ble regulatory  guidance  in  the  interim,  we  would  hope  that  this 
subcommittee  would  recognize  CSO  control  as  a  problem  which  de- 
serves immediate  attention.  It  is  my  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  Part- 
nership that  this  subcommittee  can  do  a  lot  to  address  these  con- 
cerns in  fiscal  year  1994  by  making  some  funding  available,  espe- 
cially for  CSO  controlled  planning. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  what  the  City  of  Toledo  has 
done  over  the  last  roughly  ten  years  in  the  CSO  area.  Mark  has  got 
a  number  of  handouts.  This  is  a  brochure  that  the  City  of  Toledo 
developed  which  basically  defines  what  the  CSO  problem  is  and 
also  identifies  the  nine-phase  program  that  the  City  of  Toledo  de- 
veloped at  a  cost  of  about  $50  million. 

Toledo  has  a  population  of  about  333,000.  We  cover  about  84 
square  miles  of  area.  One-third  of  this  area  as  shown  on  the  map  in 
the  brochure,  one-third  of  that  area  is  primarily  the  inner  city  or 
the  core  area  of  the  city. 

In  this  area,  the  combined  sewer  system  was  constructed  back  in 
the  late  1800s,  early  1900s.  And  then  the  collection  system  was  de- 
veloped to  take  that  flow  to  the  wastewater  treatment  facilities 
that  were  developed  in  the  1920s. 

As  part  of  this  system,  Toledo  has  34  combined  sewer  overflow 
discharge  points  on  three  major  receiving  streams  that  pass 
through  the  city,  the  major  one  of  which  is  the  Maumee  River  that 
flows  through  downtown  Toledo.  During  wet  weather,  combined 
sewer  systems  overflow,  sending  untreated  waste  and  other  pollut- 
ants into  the  waterways. 

In  order  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  types  of  CSO  con- 
trols, the  city  evaluated  the  impact  of  each  CSO  discharge  point  on 
water  quality  and  designated  use.  Based  on  this  analysis,  the  city 
developed  its  nine-phase  program. 

With  EPA  construction  grants  beginning  in  1987,  which  provided 
funding  for  a  portion  of  the  $50  million  program,  we  began  con- 
struction of  this  nine-phase  program,  the  first  seven  phases  of 
which  are  large,  13y2-foot  diameter  underground  tunnels.  There 
are  three  tunnel  systems,  the  last  one  of  which  will  be  put  into  op- 
eration here  within  the  next  month  or  two. 

These  tunnel  systems  collect  what  used  to  be  the  overflow  from 
the  discharge  points,  collect  that  flow  during  wet  weather  condi- 
tions; and  then  eventually  that  flow  is  pumped  to  the  wastewater 
treatment  facility  for  proper  treatment.  That  way  a  number  of  the 
pollutants  are  removed  from  the  streams,  from  Swan  Creek  and 
Maumee  River. 

There  are  two  remaining  phases  in  the  program  which  we  are 
currently  finalizing  plans,  and  that  construction  for  those  last  few 
phases,  which  with  two  separation  areas,  will  begin  next  year  and 
should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  program,  as  I  indicated,  is  approximately  a  $50  million  pro- 
gram. It  only,  however,  affects  12  of  the  34  outfalls  or  discharge 
points.  We  estimate  the  need  to  deal  with  the  remaining  22  outlets 
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to  be  about  $100  million.  It  was  only  through  advance  planning 
and  foresight  that  we  feel  we  were  able  to  get  this  program  under 
way  and  to  get  it  to  the  point  it  is  today. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  other  cities  are  not  in  the  same  type 
of  position,  and  these  cities  are  trjdng  to  deal  with  their  CSO  prob- 
lems by  way  of  taking — they  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  that  we  and  some  other  cities  have  had  because  there  is 
not  the  accessibihty  to  existing  information  on  the  CSO  control. 

Additionally,  many  CSO  cities  do  not  have  the  necessary  funding 
to  undertake  planning  activities.  And,  as  a  result,  their  solutions 
will  likely  not  achieve  the  best  balance  between  improved  water 
quality  and  cost-effectiveness. 

To  address  this  situation,  the  CSO  Partnership  requests  that  this 
subcommittee  include  funding  for  planning  activities  and  imple- 
ment grants.  Specifically  these  funds  should  be  used  for  CSO  tech- 
nological clearinghouse.  U.S.  EPA  should  establish  a  technical  in- 
formation clearinghouse  for  CSO  control  information  to  be  used  in 
the  development  of  water  quality  planning. 

Secondly,  they  should  develop  a  CSO  inventory.  This  inventory 
should  be  assembled  by  U.S.  EPA  to  develop  a  comprehensive  CSO 
inventory  that  lists  CSOs,  their  location,  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
charges, and  the  estimated  cost  of  controlling  CSOs  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

This,  again,  has  been  a  Federal  mandate  through  the  Clean 
Water  Act  that  has  not  been  funded  that  the  cities  and  the  various 
districts  have  been  scunying  around  trying  to  secure  funding  and 
move  forward  in  this  endeavor.  And  lastly,  the  CSO  planning 
grants.  Grants  should  be  provided  to  CSO  communities  selected  by 
U.S.  EPA  for  the  development  of  model  CSO  plants. 

These  three  programs  will  provide  for  the  efficient  exchanges  of 
information  and  speed  CSO  control  forward  in  a  cost-effective 
manner.  We  request  that  $50  million  in  fiscal  1994  funds  be  provid- 
ed to  U.S.  EPA  for  these  type  programs. 

Legislative  solutions  to  CSO  problems-legislative  solutions  to  the 
CSO  problem  are  currently  under  consideration  as  Congress  works 
to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

While  many  of  these  proposals  attempt  to  improve  water  quality 
through  CSO  control,  no  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  that  the  costs 
are  adequately  recognized  and  that  they  will  result  in  significant 
water  quality  benefits.  For  several  years  the  CSO  Partnership  has 
been  working  with  Members  of  Congress  to  develop  a  reasonable 
environmentally  sensitive  legislative  solution  to  CSO  control. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  CSO  control  is  an  extremely  costly  en- 
deavor but  one  which  must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  ensure  that 
neither  public  health  nor  the  environment  is  threatened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  you  and  the  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  review  the  dire  needs  of  existing  cities  to  develop  and 
implement  CSO  control  and  support  the  CSO  Partnerships'  request 
for  the  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1994.  We  also  request  that  you 
provide  guidance  to  EPA  in  the  form  of  report  language  acknowl- 
edging that  grant  funding  for  CSO  control  is  needed  by  many  CSO 
communities  to  expedite  the  completion  of  CSO  control  programs 
such  as  Toledo's  without  financially  crippling  those  communities. 
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I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee this  morning. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  White  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA.  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MICHAEL  WHITE 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  CITY  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

MEMBER,  CSO  PARTNERSHIP 

April  30,  1993 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mennbers  of  the  subcommittee.    My  name  is 
Michael  White  and  I  am  the  Director  of  Public  Utilities  for  the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio 
and  a  member  of  the  CSO  Partnership. 

The  CSO  Partnership  is  made  up  of  over  70  cities  and  towns  in  22  states,  as 
well  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  are  committed  to  designing  and  implementing 
CSO  control  technologies  which  solve  site  specific  water  quality  problems.   The 
CSO  Partnership  is  dedicated  to  working  with  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Federal 
agencies  to  develop  legislative  and  regulatory  solutions  that  employ  site  specific, 
flexible  standards  and  encourage  cities  to  fully  address  their  CSO  problems.   On 
behalf  of  the  Partnership,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today 
about  the  difficult  CSO  control  problem  our  members  and  other  cities  all  over  this 
country  are  facing. 

First,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  what  I  mean  by  a  "CSO."    A  "CSO"  is  a 
combined  sewer  overflow  which  is  the  discharge  of  untreated  sanitary  waste  and 
stormwater  from  combined  stormwater  and  sanitary  sewers.    These  overflows 
pose  a  threat  to  public  health  and  the  environment  and  must  be  controlled.   Over 
1200  cities  and  localities  in  the  U.S.  have  CSOs  and  will  have  to  implement 
expensive  control  technologies  to  protect  the  environment  and  public  health. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  CSO  cities  to  comply  with  current  technology-based 
and  water  quality-based  requirements  in  the  Clean  Water  Act,  more  than  $100 
billion  in  1992  dollars  is  needed.   To  ensure  that  the  CSO  control  problem  is 
solved,  this  Committee  would  need  to  allocate  $10  billion  or  more  every  year  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  funding  of  this  magnitude  is  not  attainable  given 
today's  Federal  budget  deficits.    Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  CSO  communities  alone 
have  the  ability  to  devote  $100  billion  to  address  CSOs.    It  will  take  a  partnership 
of  local,  state  and  federal  governments  to  be  able  to  provide  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  correct  this  problem.   While  the  CSO  Partnership  continues  to 
advocate  legislation  that  would  provide  a  flexible  control  program  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  and  is  working  with  the  EPA  and  other  stakeholders  to  develop  sensible 
regulatory  guidance  in  the  interim,  we  would  hope  that  this  subcommittee  would 
recognize  CSO  control  as  a  problem  which  deserves  immediate  attention.   Many  of 
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you  who  sit  on  this  subcommittee  may  have  had  your  constituents  discuss  their 
specific  CSO  concerns  with  you  already.    It  is  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  the 
Partnership,  that  this  subcommittee  can  do  a  lot  to  address  these  concerns  in 
Fiscal  Year  1994  by  making  some  funding  available  for  CSO  control  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  review  the  means  by  which 
Toledo  has  been  addressing  some  of  its  CSO  control  problems  and  use  the  city  as 
an  example  for  how  such  planning  can  really  make  the  difference  in  correcting 
CSOs. 

Toledo  has  a  population  of  333,000  covering  slightly  over  84  square  miles 
of  area.    One-third  of  Toledo  is  in  a  combined  sewer  area.    Our  combined  sewer 
system  was  constructed  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s  with  flow  control 
regulators  and  interceptors  to  carry  dry  weather  flows  to  a  waste  water  treatment 
plant  constructed  during  the  1920s. 

Today,  Toledo  has  34  CSO  discharge  points  on  three  major  receiving 
streams  that  pass  through  the  city.    Half  of  them  are  on  the  Maumee  River.    During 
wet  weather,  combined  sewer  systems  overflow,  sending  untreated  wastes  and 
other  pollutants  into  the  waterways.    Toledo  does  not  have  dry  weather  overflows 
from  its  CSO  system. 

In  order  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  types  of  CSO  controls,  the  City 
evaluated  the  impact  of  each  CSO  discharge  point  on  water  quality  and  designated 
use.    The  study  showed  that  while  the  Maumee  River  received  over  one-half  of 
Toledo's  CSO  discharges,  we  found  that  the  other  streams  were  more  adversely 
affected.    Based  on  this  analysis,  the  city  began  to  implement  a  nine  phase 
abatement  plan,  now  reaching  its  final  phases,  which  addressed  the  most 
significant  pollution  problems  first. 

Early  CSO  abatement  projects  included  the  installation  of  a  telemetry  system 
to  monitor  overflows  from  the  CSO  system  and  the  installation  of  tide  gates  on  all 
CSO  outfalls  affected  by  the  tidal  action  due  to  strong  easterly  winds  across  Lake 
Erie.    Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  tide  gates,  wind  induced  high  lake  levels  were 
the  cause  of  many  dry  weather  overflows  into  the  receiving  streams.    Currently  the 
city  of  Toledo  is  near  completion  of  three  tunnel  storage  projects  having  a  total 
cost  of  $44  million.    Additionally,  two  of  the  smaller  CSO  areas  are  just  now 
completing  the  design  phase  and  are  scheduled  to  start  construction  in  mid-1994. 
Both  are  sewer  separation  projects  costing  approximately  $1  million  each.    By 
concentrating  our  efforts  on  areas  in  greatest  need  of  CSO  control,  Toledo  was 
able  to  make  dramatic  improvements  in  its  water  quality  quickly,  and  continue  to 
improve  on  that  quality  through  the  phase-in  of  the  control  plan. 
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These  efforts  did  not  come  inexpensively,  however,  and  upon  completion, 
construction  alone  will  have  cost  the  city  a  total  of  $48  million  for  the  entire  nine- 
phase  implementation  plan.    In  addition  to  the  capital  costs  for  construction  of 
Toledo's  nine-phased  abatement  program,  operational  and  maintenance  costs  have 
been  calculated  to  be  $2  million  annually.   This  program  affects  only  12  of  the  34 
CSO  outfalls  and  preliminary  cost  estimates  to  address  the  remaining  22  outfalls  is 
over  $100  million. 

The  Toledo  case  demonstrates  that  more  comprehensive  evaluation  is 
needed  for  CSO  systems  to  determine  the  most  environmentally  sound,  cost 
efficient  and  effective  program.    As  stream  monitoring  continues  and  the  effect  of 
the  current  CSO  abatement  activities  are  evaluated,  the  city  will  be  determining  the 
cost/benefit  of  future  projects.   The  reason  that  Toledo  is  so  far  ahead  of  many 
cities  is  because  it  had  access  to  pre-planning  grants  when  this  process  began 
back  in  the  early  1980s.    By  being  among  the  first  to  address  CSO,  the  city  was 
awarded  much  of  the  available  grant  monies. 

Cities  that  are  trying  to  deal  with  their  CSO  problems  now  are  not  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  experience  of  other  cities  because  there  is  a  lack  of 
accessibility  to  the  existing  information  on  CSO  control.    Although  there  is  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  CSO  abatement  in  the  United  States  today,  it  is  not  readily 
available  to  cities.    Clearly,  CSO  control  is  an  extremely  costly  endeavor,  and  as 
such,  cities  that  must  address  combined  sewer  overflow  should  be  given  the 
resources  and  financial  assistance  necessary  to  achieve  the  greatest  improvement 
in  water  quality  for  the  investment.    Additionally,  many  CSO  cities  do  not  have  the 
necessary  funding  to  undertake  planning  activities,  and  as  a  result,  their  solutions 
will  likely  not  achieve  the  best  balance  between  improved  water  quality  and  cost 
effectiveness. 

As  a  result,  planning  is  often  done  without  the  wide  perspective  needed  for 
addressing  CSOs,  and  some  communities  are  being  asked  to  implement  plans  that 
are  either  not  sufficient  or  that  will  waste  taxpayer  dollars  addressing  problems 
that  are  non-existent  or  of  low  priority. 

To  address  this  situation,  the  CSO  Partnership  requests  that  this 
subcommittee  include  funding  for  planning  activities  and  implementation  grants. 
Specifically,  these  funds  should  be  used  for: 

•         CSO  Technological  Clearinohouse:  US  EPA  should  establish  a  technical 
information  clearinghouse  for  CSO  control  information  to  be  used  in  the 
development  of  water  quality  planning. 
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•  CSO  Inventory:  US  EPA  should  be  required  to  develop  a  comprehensive  CSO 
inventory  that  lists  CSOs,  their  location,  the  nature  of  the  discharges  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  controlling  CSOs  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

•  CSO  Planning  Grants:  Grants  should  be  provided  to  CSO  communities 
selected  by  US  EPA  for  the  development  of  model  CSO  plans. 

These  three  programs  will  provide  for  the  efficient  exchange  of  information, 
and  speed  CSO  control  forward  in  a  cost  effective  manner.    We  request  that  $50 
million  in  fiscal  1994  funds  by  provided  to  US  EPA  for  these  programs. 

Legislative  solutions  to  the  CSO  problem  are  currently  under  consideration  as 
Congress  works  to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Water  Act.    While  many  of  these 
proposals  attempt  to  improve  water  quality  through  CSO  control,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  ensure  that  the  costs  are  adequately  recognized  and  that  they  will  result  in 
significant  water  quality  benefits. 

For  example,  during  the  102nd  Congress,  the  Senate  considered  a  bill  which 
would  have  imposed  a  uniform  nationwide  technology-based  standard  requiring 
that  all  CSOs  be  eliminated  up  to  the  one-year/six-hour  storm  event.    CSOs  above 
the  one-year/six-hour  storm  event  would  be  subject  to  an  unspecified  technology- 
based  treatment  requirement  as  well  as  water  quality-based  requirements. 

This  type  of  rigid  approach  to  CSO  control  will  not  solve  the  nation's  CSO 
water  quality  problems.    We  estimate  that  such  legislation  would  require  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  $260  billion  within  7  years.   This  would  discourage 
cities  from  undertaking  CSO  control  by  imposing  obligations  that  cannot  be 
achieved  without  sacrificing  other  important  local  programs  such  as  education, 
housing  and  social  services. 

For  several  years,  the  CSO  Partnership  has  been  working  with  Members  of 
Congress  to  develop  a  reasonable,  environmentally  sensitive  legislative  solution  to 
CSO  control.    During  the  102nd  Congress,  the  Partnership  worked  with  various 
members  to  support  the  Combined  Sewer  Overflow  Control  Act  (H.R.  3477), 
which  would  have  amended  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  incorporate  flexibility  and  cost- 
effectiveness  while  providing  reasonable  time  frames  for  implementation  in 
establishing  a  new  regulatory  framework  for  CSO  control.    A  similar  proposal  is 
being  considered  by  Members  for  reintroduction  in  the  103rd  Congress  which  is 
both  environmentally  and  fiscally  responsible. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  CSO  control  is  an  extremely  costly  endeavor,  but  one 
which  must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  ensure  that  neither  public  health  nor  the 
environment  is  threatened.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  will  review  the  dire  need  for  assisting  cities  develop  and  implement 
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CSO  control,  and  support  the  CSO  Partnership's  requests  for  $50  million  in  Federal 
assistance  to  provide  for  a  CSO  technological  clearinghouse,  a  CSO  inventory  and 
CSO  planning  grants  as  you  prepare  the  FY  1994  VA,  HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Bill.    We  also  request  that  you  provide  guidance  to  EPA  in 
the  form  of  report  language  acknowledging  that  grant  funding  for  CSO  control  is 
needed  by  many  CSO  communities  to  expedite  the  completion  of  CSO  control 
programs  without  financially  crippling  those  communities. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  order  of  magnitude  difference  between 
the  more  than  $100  billion  required  to  repair  or  to  bring  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  all  of  the  cities  and  a  $50  million 
expenditure  in  order  to  address  the  problems  in  a  positive  way. 

The  thing  that  impresses  me  most  about  your  testimony  is  the 
need  for  a  clearinghouse  of  information.  Is  there  any  way  now  that 
you  can  share  this  information  with  other  cities  similarly  situated? 

Mr.  White.  Right  now  some  of  the  mechanisms  that  are  avail- 
able are  through  memberships  like  the  City  of  Toledo  and  the  CSO 
Partnership,  our  membership  in  AMSA,  which  is  the  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Sewage  Agencies.  Through  various  associations,  there 
is  information  available.  At  conferences  and  seminars  there  is 
some  discussion.  But  the  information  is  not  assembled  all  in  one  lo- 
cation or  all  in  one  point. 

It  is  like  right  now  we  have  our  phase  approach,  we  have  five 
phases  which  are  in  operation  of  which  now  we  have  results,  data 
on,  that  we  can  share  with  other  communities  if  they  ask  or  if  one 
of  the  associations  says,  can  you  write  up  a  report. 

But  there  is  really  no  one  clearinghouse  that  assembles  all  the 
various  information  that  the  various  controls  can  provide.  Our  ap- 
proach on  the  underground  storage  tunnel  system  is  only  one  of  at 
least  a  dozen  or  more  approaches  of  treatment  plants  at  various 
outfalls  to  serve  the  combined  sewer  areas. 

Mr.  Thornton.  In  fact,  as  you  point  out,  isn't  there  a  lack  of 
data  as  to  what  is  available,  what  the  cost  of  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act  would  be? 

I  notice  you  estimate  some  $260  billion  over  seven  years  if  a 
Senate  bill  that  was  considered  last  time  were  adopted.  But  is  there 
a  repository  of  data  where  the  EPA  has  made  a  study  to  determine 
how  much  the  cost  would  be? 

Mr.  White.  Not  that  were  available. 

Mr.  Thornton.  And  that  is  what  you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  what  we're  asking.  We  are  asking  that  we 
and  a  number  of  the  other  cities  that  have  some  positive  results  or 
that  have  found  out  what  works  and  what  doesn't  work  can  then 
direct  that  to  one  agency  and  then  let  them  make  that  available  to 
the  over  1200  communities  that  have  a  CSO  problem. 

Mr.  Thornton.  So,  in  essence,  you  are  asking  for  an  interconnec- 
tion of  information  between  cities,  an  analysis  of  the  costs  involved 
in  various  approaches,  and  then  the  development  of  a  model  pro- 
gram or  the  beginning  of  a  model? 

Mr.  White.  When  I  mentioned  earlier  our  concern  and  the  Part- 
nership's concern  on  having  language  that  addresses  site  specific, 
there  is  no  one  model  that  is  going  to  serve  all  the  CSOs  through- 
out the  country.  So  an  assembly  of  various  data  that  shows  what 
works  under  certain  conditions  would  be  extremely  helpful  and 
would,  in  my  opinion,  save  cities  and  regional  sewer  districts  the 
added  expense  of  hiring  consultants  to  do  preliminary  engineering 
when,  in  fact,  some  of  the  preliminary  engineering,  in  fact  hands- 
on  operational  data,  could  be  available  rather  than  having  someone 
reinvent  the  wheel  again. 

Mr.  Thornton.  This  is  a  request  for  an  additional  $50  million  to- 
gether with  the  report  language  to  focus  the  expenditure? 
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Mr.  White.  That  is  one  component  of  our  request,  yes. 

Mr.  Thornton.  That  is  one  component.  How  did  you  arrive  at 
the  $50  million  figure? 

Mr.  White.  Perhaps  I  will  ask  Mark  to 

Mr.  Poland.  We  were  trying  to  look  for  a  reasonable  number 
that  we  thought  would  satisfy  this  requirement  in  one  year.  And 
then  as  EPA  gets  into  this,  we  can  make  some  determinations  to 
what  the  actual  cost  might  be  over  several  years  to  pull  this  infor- 
mation together. 

Mr.  Thornton.  So  this  is  a  best  guess  or  an  approximation  of 
what  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  Poland.  A  reasonable  assessment  of  what  we  think  EPA 
might  need  in  the  first  year  to  get  this  started,  yes. 

You  were  also  commenting  about  the  cost  of  CSO  control  nation- 
wide, and  the  reason  that  we  asked  for  the  inventory  be  conducted 
is  to  put  that  price  tag  on  the  cost  of  CSO  control. 

And  in  Toledo's  case,  they  have  dealt  with  approximately  half  of 
their  CSO  discharge  points,  the  worst — the  ones  that  cause  the 
most  concern  for  the  city.  And  we  are  able  to  establish  the  prior- 
ities for  those.  It  is  the  same  thing  the  EPA  can  do,  assess  the 
impact  of  the  discharge  points  and  establish  the  priorities;  where 
do  we  need  to  put  the  most  dollars  today  to  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults? That  is  the  information  EPA  could  provide. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Very  good.  Off  the  record. 

[Discussion  had  off  the  record.] 

Mr.  Thornton.  Back  on  the  record. 

We  are  on  a  fast  track,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  testimo- 
ny. We  will  certainly  give  consideration  to  your  request. 

Mr.  White.  We  appreciate  that.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Thornton.  TTiank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
AMERICAN  LUNG  ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 
PHILIP  A.  BROMBERG,  M.D. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Dr.  Bromberg,  the  American  Lung  Association. 
Dr.  Bromberg,  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  with  you  before,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Bromberg.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Thornton.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Bromberg.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  before  your  committee 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Lung  Association. 

I  apologize  for  having  contracted  a  cold  over  the  weekend,  so  I 
will  do  my  best 

Mr.  Thornton.  That  does  not  disqualify  you  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Bromberg.  You  don't  want  me  to  breathe  on  you,  though. 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you.  Hope  that  your 
cold  improves.  I  realize  that  testifjdng  for  the  Lung  Association, 
you  might  need  to  demonstrate  the  product  that  you  are 

Mr.  Bromberg.  That  is  right;  I  need  breath. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  You  need  breath,  right.  We  have  your  prepared 
testimony,  and  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  Please  proceed 
as  you  may  choose. 

Mr.  Bromberg.  All  right.  As  you  know,  I  am  Dr.  Bromberg.  I  am 
a  professor  of  respiratory  medicine  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  I  am  also  the  director  for  the  Center 
of  Environmental  Medicine,  lung  biology,  in  the  same  institution. 
And  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  American  Lung  Association,  which 
I  think,  without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  is  recognized  as  the 
premier,  voluntary  health  agency  in  the  United  States  concerned 
with  prevention  and  treatment  of  respiratory  disease. 

The  Lung  Association  has  substantial  concerns  about  the  impact 
of  the  changes  in  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1994  EPA  appropriation 
on  air  pollution  related  effects  on  respiratory  health  and,  more 
generally,  about  what  we  believe  is  an  inadequate  level  of  support 
for  EPA's  entire  program  of  research  in  health  effects. 

Essentially,  all  health  effects  research  in  EPA  is  coordinated  and 
directed  by  a  laboratory  called  the  Health  Effects  Research  Labora- 
tory, or  fflERL,  in  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina.  And  this  reports 
to  EPA's  office  of  Research  and  Development  in  Washington,  D.C. 

HERL's  research  program  does  a  lot  more  than  respiratory 
health  effects.  They  deal  with  the  nervous  system.  They  deal  with 
reproductive  biology,  genotoxicology,  and  other  things.  But  respira- 
tory is  a  part  of  that.  Their  funding  is  probably  not  a  line  item  in 
the  budget.  I  think  it  is  derived  from  several  so-called  media  pro- 
grams— or  let  me  call  them  categories  instead  of  media.  And  as  I 
understand  it,  it  was  slated  to  decrease  further  to  $37  million  in 
1994,  of  which  $3  million  are  actually  pre-committed  by  long-stand- 
ing agreement  to  another  independent  research  institute. 

HERL  has  suffered  a  progressive  decline  in  funding  for  the  past 
three  years,  despite  recognition  of  high  quality  and  relevance  of  its 
work  by  the  scientific  community  and,  indeed,  to  judge  by  prizes 
and  awards  and  certificates,  by  EPA  itself.  That  doesn't  prevent 
them  from  cutting  the  budget. 

I  am  not  even  taking  into  account  the  effect  of  inflation.  I  am 
just  talking  about  absolute  dollars.  Its  fiscal  year  1994  share  of  the 
parent  Office  of  Research  and  Development  budget  is  going  to  be 
only  9  percent  of  the  ORD  budget,  as  compared  to  a  level  of  12  per- 
cent in  1990.  The  progressive  strangulation  of  EPA's  rather  unique 
health  effects  research  program,  we  think,  just  needs  to  be  stopped. 

The  American  Lung  Association  is  especially  concerned  about  a 
slash  of  $5-y2  million,  18  percent,  in  the  health  effects  component 
of  the  air  R&D  budget.  And  that  is,  in  essence,  the  entire  cut  which 
has  been  proposed  in  the  R&D  budget  for  air.  And  we  believe  that, 
far  from  cutting  air  health  effects  research  and  development,  it 
merits  an  increase  from  the  current  level,  estimated  level  of  $31.6 
million,  to  $36  million. 

And  our  reasons  for  this  recommendation  make  up  the  remain- 
der of  my  oral  testimony.  If  you  look  at  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1994  budget  for  research  and  development,  you  see  that  it  has  re- 
duced expenditures  for  all  of  the  traditional  categories  of  environ- 
mental concern.  And  these  are  traditional  categories  not  only  to 
scientists  but  also  because  they  were  identified  by  Congress  in  spe- 
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cific  pieces  of  legislation.  You  have  air;  you  have  water;  hazardous 
waste;  super  fund,  et  cetera. 

But  these  reductions  are  overbalanced  by  a  massive  33  percent 
increase  in  funding  to  an  already  large  complex  program  with  a 
somewhat  glitzy  name  of  "multimedia"  The  proposed  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriation  of  $218  million  for  multimedia  is  in  the  same 
ballpark  as  the  entire  budget  for  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences. 

Now,  the  multimedia  program  is  complex,  and  it  does  include 
components  like  what  EPA  calls  RIHHRA,  which  is  an  acronym 
for  Research  to  Improve  Human  Health  Risk  Assessment;  and  this 
program  has,  indeed,  made  some  significant  contributions  to  health 
effects  research.  However,  the  underlying  multimedia  concept, 
which  is  the  idea  that  pollution  affects  all  parts  of  our  environ- 
ment and  that  we  have  to  look  at  every  single  possible  area  in 
which  pollution  may  occur — water,  the  air,  the  groundwater,  the 
drinking  water,  the  soil — we  don't  think  that  that  really  applies  to 
important  respiratory  health  problems  associated  with  ambient  air 
pollution  by  ozone,  for  example,  by  fine  particulate  matter,  or  with 
indoor  air  pollution.  And  we  think  these  important  health  issues 
fall  into  the  more  traditional  single  medium  of  air. 

In  the  case  of  ozone,  millions  of  citizens,  particularly  active  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  who  are  outdoors,  are  exposed  each  summer 
to  levels  that  have  recently  been  shown  to  produce  adverse  health 
effects.  And  these  levels  of  ozone  need  not  even  exceed  the  current 
national  ambient  air  quality  standard.  Toxicologic  studies  in  sever- 
al animal  species  including  subhuman  primates  now  show  that  re- 
peated low-level  ozone  exposure  causes  structural  damage  and  re- 
modeling in  very  small  airways. 

And  we  know  from  other  diseases  that  this  type  of  pathology  is 
associated  with  the  development  of  obstructive  lung  disease,  and 
several  bits  of  epidemiologic  evidence  are  now  emerging  to  suggest 
that  ozone  is  not  going  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

So  there  is  considerable  reason  to  be  concerned  about  ozone. 

In  the  case  of  particulates,  these  are  responsible  for  what  we  call 
haze.  That  is  when  things  don't  look  very  clear.  Ozone  is  odorless — 
no,  I  am  sorry.  It  doesn't  cause  haze.  It  does  have  a  particular 
smell.  But  particulates  cause  haze. 

Very  disturbing  are  a  series  of  epidemiologic  studies  that  have 
come  out  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  conducted  in  multiple 
urban  areas  within  the  United  States,  which  provide  accumulated 
evidence  that  increases  of  particulate  air  pollution,  even  to  levels 
that  do  not  exceed  the  current  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards,  so-called  PM-10,  Particulate  Matter  10  million  stand- 
ard, are  associated,  one,  with  increased  death  rates  among  older 
adults  with  underlying  cardiorespiratory  disease;  and,  two,  with  in- 
creased respiratory  morbidity,  bronchitis  and  asthma,  among  chil- 
dren. Because  I  believe — and  I  think  many  would  agree  with  me — 
that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  achieve  further  reduction  in  the 
levels  of  ambient  air  ozone  and  of  haze,  the  PM-10  standard,  the 
adverse  health  effects  information  will  need  to  be  especially  well 
documented  and  well  understood  to  ultimately  justify  what  might 
be  relatively  draconian  regulatory  policies. 
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People  have  to  accept  the  need  for  these  policies.  So  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  very  good  solid,  substantive  information.  The  panoply 
of  health  problems  associated  with  indoor  air  pollution  has  reached 
public  attention  and  Congress  has  responded  and  continues  to  re- 
spond to  this  awareness.  I  won't  list  all  the  things,  the  sick  build- 
ing s)aidrome  and  indoor  air.  But  I  will  mention,  specifically,  the 
rapidly  increasing  incidence  in  our  country  of  sisthma  among  inner 
city  children  and  the  increasing  death  rate  from  asthma  in  Afro- 
Americans.  And  this  has  really  become  an  issue  of  national  con- 
cern among  physicians  and  epidemiologists. 

Indoor  air  pollution  is  believed  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
genesis  of  this  problem  and  many  other  indoor  air  problems.  But 
substantial  research  will  be  needed  to  pin  down  the  causes  and 
devise  effective  environmental  control  strategies. 

These  are  very  complex  issues.  They  are  in  EPA's  ballpark,  and 
they  fall  squarely  into  the  Air  Health  Effects  Program.  The  multi- 
media approach  we  don't  see  as  being  particularly  relevant  to  re- 
solving these  problems.  So  we — the  Lung  Association,  therefore,  re- 
quests that  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  for  the  Air  Health 
Effects  Research  Programs  operated  by  HERL  be  substantially  in- 
creased above  fiscal  year  1993  levels  in  recognition  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  this  area  of  research  to  achieving  the  goals  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  in  order  to  repair  some  of  the  budgetary  neglect  of  this 
area  in  preceding  administrations. 

Further,  in  view  of  the  overall  need  for  budgetary  constraint,  we 
recommend  that  components  of  the  so-called  multimedia  research 
and  development  program  be  scrutinized  carefully  for  opportunities 
to  develop  substantial  savings  that  would  offset  needed  increases 
for  a  specific  category  of  ours. 

And  finally,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  agency's  entire 
Health  Effects  Research  Program  should  receive  better  support 
from  their  Office  of  Research  and  Development.  Mitigation  and 
prevention  of  adverse  human  health  effects  attributable  to  environ- 
mental pollution  is  a  primary  mission  for  EPA,  and  this  should  be 
better  reflected  in  the  agency's  allotment  of  its  $6.4  billion  budget. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Bromberg  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House  VA-HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I  eun  Dr.  Philip  Bromberg,  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Medicine  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  I  am 
also  a  Bonner  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University's  School  of  Medicine. 

Today  I  am  appearing  before  this  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  American  Lung 
Association  (ALA) .  This  organization  and  its  medical  division,  the  American 
Thoracic  Society,  has  long  recognized  the  contribution  of  indoor  and  outdoor  air 
pollution  to  the  development  and  exacerbation  of  lung  disease.  The  ALA  has 
devoted  the  past  26  years  to  the  implementation  of  programs  aimed  at  improving 
air  quality  in  our  homes  and  in  our  communities. 

In  this  respect,  the  ALA  is  very  concerned  about  proposed  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Our  ailing  environment 
deserves  full  funding  for  the  programs  which  support  its  preservation.  My 
remarks  today  will  focus  on  funding  recommendations  for  the  EPA's  Air  Program, 
and  on  agency  research  and  development  activities  which  provide  mechanisms  for 
enhancing  the  nation's  air  quality. 

I  will  also  comment  on  fiscal  year  1994  funding  recommendations  for  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Our  remarks  reflect  the  ALA's  continuing  interest  in  respiratory 
research  conducted  by  this  agency.  Recognizing  the  critical  importance  of 
pulmonary  research  to  veteran  health,  the  ALA  supports  any  efforts  which  aim  to 
enhance  the  general  health  and  well-being  of  those  who  have  served  our  country 
so  well. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Air  Program 

The  EPA's  directive  to  protect  air  quality  is  mainly  contained  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (CAA) .  Revised  in  1990,  the  act  provides  standards  for 
maintaining  healthful  air  quality,  and  for  controlling  sources  of  pollution  which 
may  threaten  the  outdoor  air  environment.  CAA  covers  issues  ranging  from  control 
of  criteria  and  hazardous  pollutants  to  global  climate  and  hazard  control 
relative  to  stratospheric  ozone  depletion,  and  acid  rain. 

Despite  protections  inherent  in  the  Clean  Air  Act,  particularly  those  which  would 
assure  Americans  the  right  to  cleaner  and  healthier  outdoor  air,  indoor  and 
outdoor  air  pollution  remains  one  of  the  greatest  environmental  problems  of  the 
decade.  A  few  years  ago,  96  major  cities  of  more  than  133  million  people  had 
ozone  levels  that  exceeded  federal  levels.  The  ALA  has  released  a  report  this 
week  which  reveals  that  66  percent  of  Americans  now  live  in  areas  that  fail  to 
meet  current  health  standards  for  air  quality.  This  report  estimates  that  more 
than  31  million  children  and  over  18  million  elderly  adults  in  this  country  are 
at  significantly  higher  risk  of  lung  disease  or  respiratory  irritation  because 
of  potential  exposure  to  unhealthful  air  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ALA  believes,  though  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  are  critical  to 
resolving  our  air  pollution  troubles,  standing  alone,  its  provisions  will  not 
yield  us  clean  air.  Full  funding  for  federal  clean  air  programs  is  desperately 
needed  to  ensure,  at  the  least,  efficient  implementation  and  proper  enforcement 
of  the  air  quality  regulations  that  flow  from  the  Act.  I  can  not  express  to  you 
how  critical  this  is  for  the  2.3  million  children  and  4.3  million  adults  whose 
respiratory  conditions  are  exacerbated  by  air  pollution  exposure. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  to  increase  the  EPA  Air  Program  budget  by  $33.4 
million.  This  is  a  6  percent  increase  over  appropriations  for  this  program  last 
year.  Though  the  ALA  appreciates  the  Administration's  commitment  to  air  quality 
as  demonstrated  by  this  increase,  we  believe  this  proposal  falls  short  of  the 
resources  needed  to  effectively  address  air  quality  problems  overall. 

The  ALA  recommends  that  funding  for  the  EPA  Air  Quality  Program  be  increased  at 
least  15  percent  above  the  administrations  FY  1994  request  for  this  program. 
This  would  yield  the  air  program  an  operating  budget  of  $596  million,  with  more 
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than  double  the  increase  requested  by  the  Clinton  Administration.  We  urge  the 
subcommittee  to,  at  a  minimal,  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  EPA  Air  Program  and 
resist  any  attempts  to  drastically  change  its  funding  level.  The  ALA 
recommendation  for  the  FY  1994  EPA  Air  Program  and  related  components  are  below: 


ALA  FUNDING  RECOMMENDATIONS 

EPA  Air  Prograa  and  Related  Entities 

Proposal  for  FY  1994 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Clinton 

Current 

ALA 

Recommendation 

Estimate 

Recommendation 

$551.7 

S518.3 

$596.0 

125.8 

131.6 

131.6 

26.1  * 

31.6 

36.0 

7.9 

31.9 

35.0 

Total  Air  Program 

Air  Program  R  S  D 

Health  Effects  R&D 

NIEHS  Superfund 
Research 


Health  Effects  Research  and  Development  Program 

While  we  are  encouraged  by  the  Administration's  foresight  to  provide  increased 
funding  for  the  implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments,  we  are  equally 
alarmed  that  the  budget  for  Health  Effects  Research  and  Development  is  likely  to 
be  decreased.  Funding  for  health  effects  research  has  been  on  the  decline  for 
several  years.  This  program  suffered  innumerable  setbacks  due  to  substantial 
budget  cuts  and  neglect  during  the  Reagan  years. 

ALA  figures  show  a  significant  decline  in  the  current  Administration's  funding 
request  for  the  health  effects  research  program.  We  estimate  these  programs  will 
be  cut  by  as  much  as  20  percent.  These  types  of  cuts  are  particularly  difficult 
for  agency  divisions  whose  workloads  have  more  than  doubled,  and  who  are 
functioning  at  less  than  50  percent  of  their  staffing  capabilities.  Like  with 
many  EPA  divisions,  the  health  effects  research  budget  has  not  kept  up  with 
inflation  and  is  operating  at  a  funding  level  only  slightly  higher  (almost  five 
percent,  in  real  terms)  than  was  available  in  1979. 

The  ALA  supports  a  15  percent  increase  in  funding  for  the  Health  Effects  Research 
program  over  its  FY  1993  appropriations.  This  would  increase  the  division's 
budget  to  approximately  $36  million,  and  bring  it  slightly  above  progreim 
appropriations  in  FY  1992.  While  the  ALA  recommendation  would  enhance  program 
operations,  we  are  just  as  concerned  that  whatever  increase  health  effects 
research  receives  is  used  strictly  for  prograun  research,  and  not  for 
administrative  or  other  purposes. 

Much  work  remains  ahead  of  us  to  fully  understand  the  impact  of  air  pollutants. 
Poor  air  quality  is  still  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  poor  respiratory  health. 
The  elderly,  pregnant  women,  children,  and  those  suffering  from  chronic  lung  and 
heart  disease  are  the  most  vulnerable^ to  the  harmful  effects  of  air  pollution. 

As  the  subcommittee  reviews  funding  recommendations  for  the  health  effects 
program,  I  urge  you  to  think  about  the  2.4  million  children  with  asthma  who  may 
experience  adverse  health  effects  every  time  they  come  in  contact  with  unhealthy 
levels  of  air  pollution.  Think  of  the  5  million  adults  with  asthma  and  8.8 
million  adults  with  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease,  who  encounter  similar 
problems.  Lastly,  I  advise  you  to  think  of  the  1.6  million  pregnant  women  who 
adversely  affected  by  carbon  monoxide  and  lead  exposure,  and  the  more  than  74,000 
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children  under  age  5  who  are  at  increased  risks  to  lead  exposure  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Now  66  percent  of  all  Americans  live  in  areas  that  fail  to  meet  current  health 
standards  for  air  quality.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  sad  commentary, 
particularly  for  a  nation  which  prides  itself  in  providing  its  citizens  a  quality 
standard  of  living.  Clearly,  exposure  to  air  pollution  — both  indoors  and 
outdoors  — is  not  a  trivial  issue.  It  poses  real  consequences  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  affected  by  it. 

Lastly,  the  ALA  is  most  concerned  about  EPA  funding  recommendations  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS)  Superfund  Basic 
Research  Projects.  This  program  focuses  on  the  health  effects  of  toxic  chemical 
exposure  at  Superfund  hazardous  waste  sites,  and  devises  methods  for  minimizing 
the  relative  health  risks  of  exposure  for  clean-up  site  employees. 

The  basic  research  program  is  supported  by  a  3-year  Superfund  grant.  It  funds 
18  grants  and  142  interdisciplinary  research  projects  at  29  academic 
institutions.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  EPA  Superfund  has  devoted  $31.9 
million  for  this  prograun.  For  FY  1994,  the  final  year  of  the  grant  program,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  to  cut  health  effects  research  funding  by  75  percent. 

The  NIEHS  Superfund  Basic  Research  Projects  have  proven  to  be  extremely 
instrumental  in  the  prevention  of  poor  respiratory  health  and  in  the  reduction 
of  the  spread  of  environmental  disease  throughout  our  communities.  The  ALA 
believes  the  EPA  has  made  an  excellent  investment  in  the  future  of  human  health 
protection  and  worker  safety  by  supporting  this  kind  of  research. 

We  also  believe  that  virtually  terminating  support  for  the  program  would  be  a 
waste,  particularly  for  those  progreuns  with  long-term  health  effects  projects 
whose  completion  is  contingent  upon  full  funding  in  FY  1994.  It  is  senseless  for 
our  government  to  fully  support  these  projects  for  the  majority  of  the  grant 
commitment,  and  renege  just  as  we  begin  to  reap  its  benefits.  This  why  the  ALA 
recommends  that  the  health  effects  portion  of  the  basic  research  program  budget 
be  restored  to  $35  million. 

Adequate  funding  for  all  of  the  health  effects  research  programs  —  including  the 
Health  Effects  Research  and  Development,  and  NIEHS  Superfund  Basic  Research  Grant 
Programs  —  have  the  utmost  potential  for  providing  urgently  needed  assistance 
in  improving  environmental  health.  The  ALA  hopes  the  subcommittee  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  these  issues  as  it  reviews  funding  for  these  vital 
programs. 

Air  Research  and  Development  Program  Budget 

The  air  research  program  generally  provides  for  the  effective  implementation  of 
clean  air  laws  and  provides  us  with  a  clearer  understanding  of  air  problems,  such 
as  global  climate  change  and  indoor  air  pollution.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  to  decrease  the  air  research  program  by  $5.8  million  in  FY  1994.  A 
total  of  $125.8  million  is  expected  to  be  devoted  to  this  program. 

The  ALA  recognizes  decreases  in  the  air  research  program  are  due  to  a  shift  in 
the  EPA's  research  strategy.  In  FY  1994,  the  agency  plans  to  conduct  more 
cross-media  research  through  its  new  multimedia  program,  which  aims  to  be  a  more 
effective  method  of  examining  environmental  problems.  While  we  are  encouraged 
by  this  effort,  the  ALA  would  be  more  comfortable  with  maintaining  EPA's  current 
approach  for  air  research  and  development.  The  current  system  provides  greater 
assurances  that  funds  allocated  for  a  specific  research  division  will  be  used  as 
designated.  Should  the  subcommittee  support  EPA's  new  plan,  we  also  hope  that 
any  appropriations  for  cross-media  research  will  be  directed,  so  that  some 
research  efforts  are  not  jeopardized  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  ALA  applauds  the  Administration's  commitment  to  the  development  of  more 
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efficient  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS)  and  vehicle  emission 
standards.  These  efforts,  coupled  with  development  of  state  implementation 
plans,  have  the  greatest  potential  for  improving  outdoor  air  quality.  We  are 
also  pleased  to  see  additional  air  research  resources  will  be  dedicated  to  human 
health  and  environmental  risks  relative  to  ozone  exposure. 

Lastly,  we  are  elated  that  the  indoor  air  programs  have  been  recommended  for 
funding.  This  division's  research  is  most  critical  to  the  future  identification 
health  risks  associated  with  exposure  to  indoor  air  pollutants.  With  the  renewed 
interest  in  indoor  air  pollution,  particularly  that  related  to  the  EPA's  risk 
assessment  of  environmental  tobacco  smoke,  the  ALA  recommends  a  15  percent 
increase  in  the  indoor  air  program  budget  for  FY  1994.  This  will  raise  the 
indoor  air  budget  to  $7.9  million  and  substantially  enhance  public  awareness 
efforts  initiated  by  the  agency  and  assist  with  subsequent  mitigation  on  a  larger 
scale. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  for  this  portion  of  the  testimony,  I  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  consider  the  critical  needs  of  the  Air  and  Health  Effects 
Research  programs  this  appropriations  cycle.  While  we  recognize  the  severe 
funding  constraints  for  the  upcoming  year,  the  ALA  hopes  you  will  incorporate  the 
15  percent  increase  we  have  recommended  for  the  FY  1994  EPA  budget.  We  believe 
research  on  the  human  health  effects  of  air  pollution  is  urgently  needed, 
especially  now,  if  the  government  desires  to  maintain  its  commitment  to  health 
and  safety  of  the  people  it  serves  and  protects. 

The  Veterans  Administration 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  funding  for  Veterans  Administration  Medical 
Research  program  will  be  tight  in  the  upcoming  year.  We  are  concerned  that  the 
Administration's  proposed  budget  for  this  program  is  significantly  below  what  is 
needed.  It  will  not  adecjuately  provide  quality  health  services  to  our  nation's 
veterans. 

For  FY  1994,  the  Administration's  recommendation  of  $206  million  does  not  account 
for  additional  costs  due  to  inflation.  Failure  to  provide  any  increase  in  the 
Medical  Research  Program  budget  for  those  who  have  so  ably  served  our  country 
seriously  calls  into  question  the  federal  government's  commitment  to  this 
valuable  resource. 

This  nation  demonstrated  unwavering  support  for  our  active  Armed  Forces  during 
the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  until  this  Administration,  has  continued  to 
more  than  adequately  fund  defense  weaponry.  The  saune  level  of  support  and 
commitment  must  be  extended  to  those  who  served  us  in  the  past.  This  why  the 
the  ALA  recommends  a  15  percent  increase  in  the  VA  Medical  Research  program 
budget,  providing  for  a  funding  level  of  $236.9  million.  We  urge  the 
subcommittee's  support  of  this  recommendation. 

While  the  VA  medical  Research  program  is  modest  by  most  standards,  its  activities 
play  an  extremely  valuable  role  in  the  nation's  overall  medical  research  effort. 
For  example,  it  provides  a  scientific  environment  for  top  researchers  who  thrive 
in  a  patient-care  setting.  It  serves  as  a  cutting  edge  for  the  clinical  research 
which  yields  promising  disease  treatments  for  veterans.  These  treatments  are 
carefully  tested  by  clinicians  and  scientists  who  wish  to  improve  the  quality  of 
care  to  veterans  and  others  who  would  benefit  from  medical  advances.  Finally, 
this  program  focuses  on  specific  disorders  that  impact  all  Americans.  For 
example,  even  though  veterans  are  disproportionately  affected  by  lung  disease, 
the  pulmonary  research  conducted  by  VA  scientists  provides  benefits  to  all 
persons  afflicted  with  lung  disease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  caution  the  subcommittee  that  it  is  most  unwise  to 
shortchange  the  commitment  to  health  research  now,  or  in  the  future.  This  nation 
is  on  the  verge  of  making  great  strides  in  understanding,  treating  and  preventing 
a  vast  range  of  medical  disorders.   The  VA  Medical  Research  program  must  be 
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strong  enough  to  foster  this  progress,  and  focus  it  on  problems  of  special 
importance  to  our  veterans.  Those  men  and  women  who  have  served  our  country 
deserve  no  less  than  a  demonstrated  level  of  commitment  to  their  health  and  well- 
being. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear.  As  always,  the  American  Lung 
Association  and  its  medical  section,  the  American  Thoracic  Society,  stand  ready 
to  assist  the  subcommittee  as  deliberations  on  the  EPA  Air  Program  and  Veterans 
Administration's  Medical  Research  budgets  continue. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  my  agreement  with  a  portion  of  your  written  testimony 
dealing  with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  call  it  to  my  fellow  committee  members'  attention.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  reduction  in  proposed  appropriations  for  re- 
search in  veterans  affairs,  and  I  just  want  to  emphasize  that  por- 
tion of  your  written  testimony. 

Would  you  care  to  comment? 

Mr.  Bromberg.  Yes.  We  completely  agree. 

In  the  past,  when  I  have  testified,  I  have  expected  to  be  subjected 
to  a  three-minute  limitation.  And  I,  therefore,  arbitrarily  excluded 
that. 

But  the  VA  appropriation  is  very  important,  and  I  think  h£is 
been  very  rewarding  not  only  to  veterans  but  in  terms  of  the  con- 
tributions made  to  our  understanding  of  all  kinds  of  health  care 
procedures.  The  VA  system  allows  you  to  carry  out  large  scale, 
almost  epidemiologic,  studies  of  health  care. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Indeed,  it  does. 

Mr.  Bromberg.  And  it  has  been  very  effective.  It  has  also  been  a 
nurturing  ground  for  young  clinical  investigators  who  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Thornton.  As  an  advocate  of  increasing  the  appropriations 
level  for  VA  research,  I  wanted  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
expand  on  that  just  a  bit. 

Mr.  Bromberg.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  also  would  like  to  share  with  the  other  commit- 
tee members  your  statement  that  you  do  recognize  that  decreases 
in  the  air  research  program  are  due  to  a  shift  in  the  EPA's  re- 
search strategy,  that  in  1994  the  agency  plans  to  conduct  more 
cross-media  research  through  its  new  multimedia  program;  but  you 
have  expressed  reservations  about  whether  this  new  initiative  will 
replace  the  amount  of  funds  that  have  gone  into  the  traditional  re- 
search mode. 

Mr.  Bromberg.  Yes.  And,  again,  as  I  understand  it,  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Congress  has  really  focused  in  the  past  on  legisla- 
tion that  deals  with  water,  deals  with  air;  and  we  do  understand 
there  is  a  case  for  multimedia.  But  I  don't  think  we  should  throw 
the  baby  out  with  that  bath  water. 

And  when  I  see  a  program  which  is  going  to  be  expanded  by  33 
percent  in  a  single  year,  I  have  to  ask  myself:  How  can  you  effec- 
tively put  together  a  program  over  time  that  is  going  to  spend  an- 
other $50  million  on  top  of  your  160? 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  appreciate  your  good  testimony.  I  hope  that 
your  cold  does  not  settle  into  your  lungs,  and  that  you  will 

Mr.  Bromberg.  I  will  have  to  see  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Thornton,  [continuing].  And  that  you  will  have  a  quick  re- 
covery. Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bromberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
UNITED  STATES  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE 

WITNESS 
WILLIAM  F.  DAVIS 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  Reverend  William  Davis,  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference.  Testimony  will  be  presented  by  Reverend  Wil- 
liam F.  Davis,  who  is  accompanied  by? 

Mr.  Canan.  Patrick  Canan,  C-A-N-A-N. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Canan. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Appreciate  your  attendance. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  is  the  public 
policy  agency  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 

And  in  addition  to  speaking  for  them,  I  would  like  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  2.6  million  students  and  the  330,000  faculty  members 
and  the  millions  of  parents  who  support  over  8,500  Catholic  schools 
in  this  country. 

While  my  emphasis  is  on  Catholic  schools,  I  would  also  like  to 
emphasize  that  I  speak  for  private  schools  in  general,  being  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  American  Private  Education,  which  is 
made  up  of  over  14  major  private  school  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try that  comprise  almost  80  percent  of  the  students  in  those 
schools. 

I  am  here  to  urge  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to 
appropriate  the  full  authorized  amount  of  $200  million  for  fiscal 
year  1994  for  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abatement  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act. 

It  is  our  strong  belief  that  that  $200  million  is  the  absolute  mini- 
mum needed  if  all  schools,  public  and  private,  are  to  have  the  fi- 
nancial support  necessary  to  eliminate  or  to  safely  reduce  the  as- 
bestos hazard  that  have  and  continue  to  seriously  endanger  the 
health  and  safety  of  all  of  our  young  people  in  the  Nation's  schools. 

The  Conference  has  consistently  supported  sound  efforts  to  ad- 
dress a  variety  of  environmental  threats  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  treasure,  our  young  children.  We  have  sub- 
mitted testimony  on  numerous  occasions  in  support  of  full  funding 
needed  for  asbestos  abatement.  We  are  active  in  the  Asbestos-in- 
Schools  Coalition  which  represents  over  40  organizations,  public 
and  private  school  groups,  health  and  State  and  local  governments, 
labor  and  environmental  interests  in  support  of  full  funding. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  the  Chairman,  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  for  this  project  of  $76.2  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  highest  level  ever  appropriated,  and  it  was  $21.7 
million  over  fiscal  year  1992  appropriations. 

Regrettably,  I  believe  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  look  at  the  long- 
term  history  of  Federal  funding,  and  this  project  has  not  been  ade- 
quate to  address  the  hazards  in  all  of  our  schools. 

The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  believes  strongly  that 
when  the  Federsd  Congress  imposes  Federal  mandates  on  schools 
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for  inspection,  reinspections,  planning,  training  and  remediation, 
in  order  to  address  any  environmental  hazard,  asbestos,  radon, 
lead,  whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  ade- 
quate Federal  funding  be  provided;  or  these  mandates  should  not 
be  imposed. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  published  by  EPA,  they  have 
awarded  a  total  of  $422.3  million  in  the  eight  years  since  this  act 
was  passed,  while  over  5,500  local  educational  agencies  and  over 
16,000  schools  have  requested  more  than  $2,758  billion  for  almost 
28,000  asbestos  projects.  And  there  is  an  attachment  to  the  testimo- 
ny that  covers  that. 

Of  the  $422  million,  $68.3  million  have  been  awarded  to  private 
schools.  For  every  $6.5  requested.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  only  awarded  one  dollar. 

The  estimates  for  total  asbestos  abatement  nationwide  vary  from 
the  EPA's  low  of  $3  billion  to  figures  closer  to  $6  billion.  And  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference,  using  its  study  of  its  own  major 
school  districts,  estimates  that  it  will  cost  Catholic  schools  at  least 
$800  million  to  handle  this  hazard. 

Over  50  percent  of  Catholic  schools  are  located  in  urban,  inner 
city  sections  of  the  country  with  older  buildings  and  serving,  in 
many  cases,  people  of  a  low  income  who  are  unable  to  pay  increas- 
ing tuitions.  Public  and  private  school  administrators  are  in  agree- 
ment that  these  are  universally  difficult  economic  times  for  school 
finance  and  if  there  is  not  a  significant  increase  in  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  available  to  address  the  problems  of  asbestos  and 
other  environmental  hazards,  all  schools,  public  and  private,  will 
continue  to  face  the  decision  of  having  to  reduce  available  funds  for 
critical  educational  programs,  new  instructional  resources,  profes- 
sional growth  initiatives,  and  basic  maintenance  and  operation  of 
aging  facilities. 

Public  and  private  schools  who  are  forced  to  meet  this  burden, 
either  by  raising  taxes  and  seeking  new  bond  issues,  if  they  are 
public  schools,  or  by  raising  tuition,  initiating  fund-raising  projects 
or  borrowing  money  at  premium  interest  rates  from  local  financial 
institutions,  if  they  are  private  schools,  regardless  of  how  the  funds 
are  raised,  they  are  resources  which  could  be  better  used  to  en- 
hance the  variety  and  quality  of  the  educational  opportunities  of 
our  Nation's  young  people. 

As  educators  who  are  searching  for  ways  to  ensure  and  increase 
the  quality  of  our  own  elementary  and  secondary  programs,  we 
strongly  urge  the  subcommittee  to  heed  our  call  for  financial  assist- 
ance, to  allow  us  to  deal  with  the  environmental  dangers  found  in 
asbestos  in  our  schools. 

We  strongly  urge  the  subcommittee  to  respond  to  this  enormous 
problem  in  our  Nation's  schools,  public  and  private,  by  fully  fund- 
ing in  the  full  authorized  level  of  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Reverend  Davis,  without  objection  your  entire 
prepared  testimony  including  the  summary  of  the  "ASHAA  Loan/ 
Grant  Program"  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  this  proceed- 
ing. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Davis  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Reverend  William  F.  Davis,  O.S.F.S.,  the  Representative  for  Catholic  Schools  and 
Federal  Assistance  in  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference.  The  Conference  is  the  public  policy  agency  for  all  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
in  the  United  States.   In  addition  to  the  Bishops,  I  speak  to  you  and  all  of  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  young  people  and  adults  who  attend, 
staff  and  support  the  more  than  8,500  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  here  today  to  urge  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  the 
full  authorized  funding  in  FY'94  of  $200  million  for  the  "Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Reauthorization  Act  of  1990,"  (ASMARA)  PL.  101-637. 

It  is  our  strong  belief  that  $200  million  is  the  absolute  minimum  needed  if  all  schools, 
public  and  private,  are  to  have  the  financial  support  necessary  to  eliminate  or  safely 
reduce  the  asbestos  hazards  that  have  and  continue  to  seriously  endanger  the  health  and 
safety  of  all  of  the  young  people  enrolled  in  all  of  our  nation's  schools. 

The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  has  consistently  supported  sound  efforts  to 
address  a  variety  of  environmental  threats  to  the  health  and  safety  of  our  nation's 
greatest  treasure,  our  children.   We  have  submitted  testimony  on  numerous  occasions  in 
support  of  full  funding  for  needed  asbestos  abatement.   We  have  been  active  in  the 
Asbestos-in-Schools  Coalition  which  represents  over  40  organizations  including  public 
and  private  school  groups,  health,  state  and  local  governments,  labor  and  environmental 
interests  in  supporting  full  funding  for  remediation  of  this  environmental  health  hazard. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Chairman,  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
all  of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  for  the  FY'93  appropriation  for  the  asbestos  in 
school  loan/grant  program,  lifting  that  figure  to  the  highest  level  ever  appropriated:  $76.2 
million. 

Regrettably,  I  believe  it  is  still  necessary  to  report  that  the  long  term  history  of  federal 
funding  for  this  project  has  not  been  adequate  enough  to  address  the  continuing  asbestos 
hazard  in  all  of  our  nation's  schools. 

The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  believes  very  strongly  that  when  the  Federal 
Congress  imposes  federal  mandates  on  schools  for  inspection,  re-inspection,  planning 
training  and  remediation  in  order  to  address  any  environmental  hazard  (including 
asbestos,  radon,  lead,  etc.),  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  adequate  federal  funding  must 
be  provided  or  these  mandates  should  not  be  imposed. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  currently  available  EPA  has  only  awarded  $422.3  million 
in  the  eight  years  since  the  Asbestos  Hazard  Abatement  Act  (ASHAA)  was  passed  while 
over  5,500  local  educational  agencies  and  oer  16,000  schools  have  requested  more  than 
$2,758  billion  for  over  27,900  asbestos  projects  (see  attachment).   It  is  also  regrettable  to 
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have  to  report  that  according  to  a  January,  1992  GAO  study,  EPA  "...has  never  requested 
program  funding..."  during  the  entire  time  since  the  program's  inception. 

Estimates  of  the  total  cost  for  asbestos  abatement  nationwide  vary  from  EPA's  low  of  $3 
billion  to  figures  closer  to  $6  billion.   The  United  States  Catholic  Conference,  using  its 
most  recent  random  samples  of  our  major  Catholic  school  offices,  continues  to  estimate 
that  the  overall  cost  to  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  be  close  to  $800 
million.   We  continue  to  see  our  school  administrators  diverting  significant  amounts  of 
precious  funds  from  our  basic  educational  programs  into  projects  aimed  at  addressing 
asbestos  abatement 

Public  and  private  school  administrators  are  in  basic  agreement  that  these  are  universally 
difficult  economic  times  for  school  financing  and  that  if  there  is  not  a  significant  increase 
in  the  amoimt  of  federal  funds  available  to  address  the  problem  of  asbestos  and  other 
environmental  hazards,  all  schools  will  continue  to  face  the  decision  of  having  to  reduce 
available  funds  for  critical  educational  programs,  new  instructional  resources,  professional 
growth  initiatives  and  the  basic  maintenance  and  operations  of  aging  facilities. 

The  financial  burden  of  trying  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  Asbestos  Hazard  Emergency 
Response  Act  (AHERA)  has  placed  a  monimiental  burden  on  both  public  and  private 
schools.  Public  and  private  schools  have  been  forced  to  meet  this  burden  by  either 
raising  taxes  or  seeking  new  bond  issues,  if  they  are  public  schools;  or  by  raising  tuition, 
initiating  fund  raising  projects  or  borrowing  money  at  premium  interest  rates  fi-om  local 
financial  institutions,  if  they  are  private  schools.   Regardless  of  how  these  new  funds  are 
raised,  they  are  resources  which  could  be  better  used  to  enhance  the  variety  and  quality 
of  the  educational  opportunities  available  to  our  nation's  young  people,  especially  those 
students  in  our  inner  city  urban  areas  where  the  educational  needs  are  so  great  today. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Asbestos  Hazard  Emergency  Response  Act  (AHERA),  has 
imposed  a  tremendous  financial  burden  on  all  of  our  nation's  schools.  We  strongly 
believe  that  it  is  incumbent  on  Congress  to  provide  adequate  funding  to  all  schools  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  statutory  obligations  in  this  regard. 

As  educators  who  are  searching  for  ways  to  ensure  and  increase  the  quality  of  our 
elementary  and  secondary  programs  we  strongly  urge  this  sub-committee  to  heed  our  call 
for  specific  financial  assistance  to  allow  us  to  deal  with  the  environmental  dangers  found 
in  asbestos  in  our  schools.   We  strongly  urge  the  subcommittee  to  respond  to  this 
enormous  problem  in  our  nation's  schools  by  fully  funding  ASHARA  at  the  full 
autiiorized  level  of  $200  million  for  FY'94. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee.   We  respectfully  request  that  our  full  statement  be  included  in  the  record 
of  hearings  for  the  FY'94  Appropriations  Act   If  there  are  any  questions,  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  them. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  you  outline,  of  the  di- 
lemma placed  upon  administrators  in  meeting  mandated  compli- 
ance standards,  which  are  certainly  desirable,  and  weighing  those 
in  the  balance  against  funds  for  critical  educational  programs,  in- 
structional resources,  growth  initiatives,  and  other  programs  that 
are  aimed  at  improving  the  exchange  of  information  between  facul- 
ty and  student.  It  is  a  serious  problem,  and  I  appreciate  your  out- 
lining it  to  the  committee. 

We  will  receive  your  testimony.  We  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  appearing  before  the  committee  today. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you  for  having  us. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Do  you  happen  to  know  Father  George  Tribur? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Thornton.  He  is  a  splendid  head  of  the  school  in  Little  Rock 
which  is  a  member  of  your  association.  Fine  man.  You  ought  to  get 
to  know  him. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  know  the  superintendent  in  Little  Rock. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  DRINKING  WATER 
ADMINISTRATORS 

WITNESS 
VANESSA  M.  LEIBY 

Mr.  Thornton.  Ms.  Vanessa  Leiby  is  from  the  Association  of 
State  Drinking  Water  Administrators. 

And  where  are  you  from,  Ms.  Leiby? 

Ms.  Leiby.  I  am  actually  from  Columbus,  Ohio.  But  I  live  here  in 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Well,  welcome  to  our  committee.  We  appreciate 
your  appearing  as  a  witness  in  these  proceedings  and  would  like  to 
invite  you  to  present  your  testimony  at  this  time.  Your  written  tes- 
timony will  bie  made  a  part  of  the  record,  without  objection,  fully; 
and  you  may  summarize  or  highlight  it  as  you  see  fit. 

Ms.  Leiby.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Thornton. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today.  As  you  indicated,  my 
name  is  Vanessa  Leiby.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Drinking  Water  Administrators,  also  known  as 
ASDWA. 

I  am  definitely  prepared  to  provide  testimony  this  morning  on 
behalf  of  ASDWA,  which  represents  the  50  States  and  the  six  terri- 
torial drinking  water  programs  that  are  charged  with  implement- 
ing the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

I  first  becEime  involved  in  the  drinking  water  issues  when  I 
joined  the  State  of  Ohio  drinking  water  program  in  1987  as  a  water 
quality  scientist.  Over  the  last  six  years,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  drinking  water  program  provides  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
important  public  health  protection  functions. 
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Very  few  other  environmental  or  public  health  mandates  so  di- 
rectly impact  virtually  every  person  in  this  country  like  the  drink- 
ing water  program  does.  For  your  reference,  49  of  the  50  states  cur- 
rently implement  the  Federal  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  mandate, 
which  regulates  over  200,000  public  water  systems  in  this  country. 

Our  programs  are  charged  with  ensuring  that  the  water  that 
each  of  us  drinks  meets  Federal  as  well  as  State  standards.  To  ac- 
complish this  mission,  States  have  developed  and  implemented 
many  programs.  They  include  field  surveillance  activities  such  as 
sanitary  surveys,  compliance  monitoring,  laboratory  certification, 
enforcement,  engineering  plan  review,  technical  assistance,  data 
management,  emergency  response,  disease  outbreak  surveillance, 
operator  training  and  certification,  public  outreach,  risk  communi- 
cation, and  consumer  education. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  losing  this  very  important 
public  health  protection  program  due  to  insufficient  funding  and 
aging  and  inadequate  drinking  water  infrastructure.  The  inadequa- 
cy of  funding  for  this  vital  public  health  project  was  first  character- 
ized in  1989  by  ASDWA  and  EPA. 

An  updated  resource  needs  analysis  was  conducted  earlier  this 
year  and  found  that  funding  to  adequately  implement  this  program 
for  fiscal  year  1993  will  be  $282  million.  The  current  estimated 
level  of  funding  is  $135  million.  This  results  in  a  shortfall,  a  cur- 
rent shortfall  that  we  have  of  $148  million.  We  estimate  with  the 
new  regulation  recently  promulgated  by  EPA  that  the  funding 
needs  for  fiscal  year  1994  will  be  even  greater. 

States  are  currently,  on  average,  providing  65  percent  of  funding 
for  this  program  while  the  Federal  government  provides  only  35 
percent.  Many  States  have  attempted  to  increase  their  State  fund- 
ing levels  by  charging  fees  or  by  increasing  State  general  revenue 
funds.  This  has  not,  however,  been  successful  in  many  states.  And 
in  most  states  where  they  have  had  some  success,  State  legislatures 
have  warned  that  the  program  has  received  all  it  will  get,  in  spite 
of  enormous  future  needs,  as  EPA  continues  to  develop  new  regula- 
tions. 

Last  year  EPA  developed  a  Priorities  Guidance  in  recognition 
that  States  cannot  accomplish  all  aspects  of  this  act  because  of  in- 
adequate funding.  This  year  we  are  finding  that  even  the  minimum 
Priority  1  activities  may  be  out  of  reach  of  many  of  the  States.  The 
drinking  water  program  in  this  country  has  reached  a  crisis. 

As  many  of  you  know,  EPA  is  in  the  process  of  withdrawing  the 
drinking  water  program  from  the  State  of  Maine  because  of  inad- 
equate resources.  I  am  afraid  that  other  States  will  likely  follow. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  requests  $58.9  million  for 
public  water  system  supervision  grants  to  the  States.  This  repre- 
sents no  increase  over  fiscal  year  1993  funding  levels,  in  spite  of 
enormous  new  regulatory  burdens.  This  no-net  increase  actually  re- 
sults in  a  decrease  in  real  dollars  to  State  programs  due  to  infla- 
tion and  rising  employment  costs. 

ASDWA  respectfully  requests  that  the  subcommittee  increase 
this  funding  level  by  $41.1  million,  to  a  new  level  of  $100  million 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  In  addition,  ASDWA  is  for  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1994  request  of  $599  million  for  a  drinking  water  State 
revolving  loan  fund. 
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Unlike  the  wastewater  program  that  has  received  biUions  of  dol- 
lars in  Federal  funding  over  the  last  several  years,  the  drinking 
water  program  has  received  no  such  assistance  for  water  supply 
improvements  and  compliance.  We  have  infrastructure  in  this 
country  that  is  over  a  hundred  years  old,  infrastructure  that  was 
built  using  lead  pipes.  We  need  to  install  expensive  surface  water 
treatment  plants.  And  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

ASDWA  recently  conducted  a  survey  of  our  States  to  identify 
short-term  water  supply  infrastructure  needs.  We  found  that  of  the 
35  States  that  responded,  over  1,038  projects  were  identified  total- 
ing over  $2.7  billion  that  could  be  initiated  within  the  next  year. 

The  need  is,  indeed,  overwhelming.  State  drinking  water  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  have  contributed 
significantly  to  public  health  protection  during  the  past  decades. 
Although  the  typhoid  and  cholera  outbreaks  of  the  early  20th  Cen- 
tury that  killed  thousands  of  people  no  longer  poses  a  threat  to 
public  health,  we  now  face  new  concerns  posed  by  microbiology  or- 
ganisms, such  as  Cryptosporidium  and  chemical  contaminates  that 
potentially  cause  cancer  through  long-term  exposure. 

It  is  critical,  therefore,  that  we  direct  our  focus  to  these  issues  by 
adequately  funding  State  programs  and  water  supply  infrastruc- 
ture. The  public  health  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  is  not  being 
served  under  our  current  conditions.  State  drinking  water  pro- 
grams are  now  pushed  to  their  limit  after  years  of  being  under- 
funded. The  outbreak  in  Milwaukee  clearly  demonstrates  why  we 
need  an  aggressive  proactive  drinking  water  program. 

The  choice  is  ours.  Either  we  as  a  Nation  are  willing  to  fund  this 
program,  or  we  must  be  willing  to  live  with  the  consequences. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony 
today.  And  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Leiby  follows:] 
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Submitted  Testimony  Before 
The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

Regarding  FY-94  Appropriations  for  the 
Public  Water  System  Supervision  Grant  Program  and  the  Drinking  Water  State 

Revolving  Loan  Fund 


The  Association  of  State  Drinking  Water  Administrators  (ASDWA)  is  pleased  to 
provide  written  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee.   We  strongly  support  increased  Federal 
funding  for  the  Public  Water  System  Supervision  (PWSS)  Grant  Program  and  Federal  funding 
for  public  water  systems  through  the  development  of  a  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan 
fund. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  existing  PWSS  grant  program  provides  funding  to  state 
drinking  water  programs  to  implement  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (SDWA).   The  proposed 
drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund  will  provide  much  needed  resources  to  public  water 
systems  for  compliance  with  the  Act.   The  President's  FY-94  budget  requests  $58.9  million 
for  the  PWSS  program  and  $599  million  for  the  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund. 
ASDWA  respectfully  requests  that  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies: 

1)  Raise  the  PWSS  grant  for  states  from  $58.9  million  to  $100  million;  and 

2)  Fully  appropriate  the  $600  million  for  the  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund. 

ASDWA  has  testified  for  the  last  seven  years  that  the  PWSS  program  is  underfunded 
and  falls  far  short  of  providing  adequate  resources  to  effectively  implement  the  Act.   In 
addition,  the  Association  has  reported  that  states  are  currently  providing  65  percent  of  the 
total  funding  for  this  program  while  the  Federal  Government  provides  only  35  percent.   This 
has  been  the  reality  for  at  least  the  last  six  years. 

ASDWA  has  also  noted  that  this  disparity  between  Federal  and  state  dollars  is 
negatively  impacting  implementation  of  the  SDWA.   Although  the  Administration's  budget  for 
this  program  has  increased  slightly  over  the  last  several  years,  the  increases  have  not  been 
sufficient.   Last  year  ASDWA  asked  for  an  increase  from  $58.9  million  to  $100  million  --  we 
received  no  increase.   This  year,  the  Administration  did  not  even  increase  the  base  funding 
from  the  FY-93  level.   This  flat  funding  level  actually  results  in  a  decrease  of  real  dollars  to 
the  state  due  to  inflation  and  rising  employment  costs.    A  critical  result  of  this  underfunding 
is  that  states  are  incapable  of  exercising  discretionary  functions  such  as  issuing  waivers  and 
conducting  vulnerability  assessments  that  would  make  some  of  the  regulations  more 
implementable  to  public  water  systems.   While  ASDWA  is  sympathetic  to  the  fiscal 
constraints  that  the  country  is  facing,  we  are  very  concerned  that  the  quality  of  drinking  water 
in  this  country,  which  impacts  all  citizens,  will  not  be  maintained  because  of  inadequate 
resources  to  fund  state  primacy  agencies. 
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The  plight  of  the  nation's  drinking  water  program  has  been  identified  and  discussed  in 
several  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  reports.   The  most  recent  report,  issued  in 
April  1993,  entitled  Drinking  Water  Key  Quality  Assurance  Program  is  Flawed  and 
Underfunded,  addresses  one  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  public  health  protection  -  sanitary 
surveys.     Most  states  consider  the  conduct  of  sanitary  surveys  to  be  critical  in  identifying 
potential  public  health  problems  and  estabUshing  an  on-site  presence  with  the  owners  and 
operators  of  public  water  systems.   Sanitary  surveys,  in  fact,  were  critical  components  of  state 
drinking  water  programs  prior  to  passage  of  the  original  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  in  1974.   In 
their  report,  GAO  noted  that  "correcting  the  problems  [in  state  sanitary  survey  programs]  will 
require  addressing  the  extreme  shortfall  in  funding  affecting  the  drinking  water  program  as  a 
whole."   This  shortfall  represents  funding  that  the  states  currently  do  not  have  and  will  likely 
never  have  unless  Congress  is  willing  to  help. 

States  have  attempted  to  address  the  funding  shortfall  by  increasing  general  fund 
revenues  and  imposing  fees  on  water  utilities  to  supplement  state  general  revenues  and 
Federal  funding  for  their  programs.   Some  states  have  been  successful,  but  many  have  not. 
The  most  recent  disappointments  have  occurred  in  South  Carolina,  New  York,  and  Maryland, 
where  user  fees  were  rejected  and  the  measures  failed.   This  is  an  ominous  trend,  given  the 
increasing  regulatory  burden  states  expect  to  face  in  the  coming  years. 

The  state  of  Ohio  represents  a  classic  example  of  the  difficulties  that  the  states  are 
facing.   The  current  funding  allocation  for  the  program  is  $4.5  million,  of  which  $2  million 
comes  from  Federal  grants  and  $2.5  million  from  state  general  revenues.   According  to  state 
officials,  the  program  needs  at  least  $10  million  to  adequately  implement  the  drinking  water 
program.   They  requested  a  $6  million  increase  through  fees.   This  amount  was  cut  by  the 
Governor  to  $3.9  million  and  then  cut  by  the  House  to  $2  million.   Even  at  this  dramatically 
reduced  level  of  funding,  passage  of  the  legislation  is  still  uncertain.   Drinking  water  officials 
testified  before  the  Governor  this  week  that  such  a  cut-back  will  severely  limit  their  ability  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  public  water  supplies.   The  staff  noted  that  one  water  supply  in 
the  state  recendy  had  a  mercury  spill.    State  drinking  water  staff  were  sent  to  the  site  to 
provide  immediate  assistance  to  protect  the  public  water  supply  and  to  assist  the  plant 
operators.   This  type  of  response  will  no  longer  be  available  because  of  limited  funds.   In 
fact,  state  officials  have  stressed  that  future  program  activities  will  focus  on  enforcement  and 
compliance  rather  than  addressing  the  most  critical  public  health  risks.   This  scenario  is  being 
repeated  throughout  the  nation  as  states  struggle  to  meet  ever-growing  Federal  mandates  with 
little  additional  resources. 

In  the  most  severe  case,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  indicated  that 
they  will  initiate  withdrawal  of  the  drinking  water  program  in  those  states  that  cannot 
adequately  implement  the  program.  That  threat  became  a  reality  last  year  when  EPA  initiated 
primacy  withdrawal  from  the  state  of  Maine  due  to  insufficient  resources  to  implement  the 
state  program.  This  scenario  will  likely  occur  again  this  year  for  other  states  unless  additional 
Federal  funding  is  forthcoming.  ASDWA's  concern  is  that  EPA  is  less  capable  than  the  states 
both  financially  and  technically  to  implement  a  program  that  ensures  public  health  protection. 
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A  recent  survey  of  state  funding  needs  conducted  by  ASDWA  and  EPA  further 
highlights  the  dramatic  funding  shortfalls  facing  the  nation's  drinking  water  programs. 
Preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  state  funding  need  for  FY-93  will  be  $282  million.   The 
current  estimated  level  of  funding  is  $135  million.   This  leaves  a  shortfall  of  $147  million  for 
FY-93.   This  shortfall  will  be  even  greater  in  FY-94  unless  funding  for  the  PWSS  grant 
program  is  significantly  increased. 

Funding  for  public  water  system  improvements  is  also  desperately  needed.   Unlike  the 
wastewater  program  which  has  received  billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  funding,  the  drinking 
water  program  has  received  no  such  assistance  for  water  supply  improvements  and 
compliance.   The  need  is  indeed  great.   ASDWA  recently  conducted  a  survey  of  the  states 
and  found  that  of  the  35  states  that  responded,  1038  projects  were  identified  totalling  over 
$2.7  billion  that  could  be  initiated  within  the  next  year.   These  projects  include  the  upgrade 
and  construction  of  new  surface  water  treatment  plants,  replacement  of  lead  service  lines,  and 
consolidation  of  small  non-viable  water  supplies.   Clearly  the  actual  need  far  surpasses  the 
amount  requested  in  the  President's  budget. 

This  critical  funding  need  has  been  documented  and  discussed  for  many  years.    States 
have  attempted  to  increase  funding  for  the  PWSS  program.   Despite  these  efforts,  few  states, 
if  any,  receive  adequate  funding  to  successfully  implement  their  drinking  water  programs. 
This  begs  the  question  "If  the  Administration  and  Congress  are  not  willing  to  pay  for  the 
assurance  of  safe  drinking  water,  then  why  do  we  have  a  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act?" 

State  drinking  water  programs  and  the  Federal  SDWA  have  contributed  s-gnificantly  to 
public  health  protection  during  the  past  decades.   Although  the  typhoid  and  cholera  outbreaks 
of  the  early  20th  century  that  killed  thousands  of  people  no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  public 
health,  we  now  face  new  concerns  posed  by  microbiological  organisms  such  as 
Cryptosporidium  and  chemical  contaminants  that  potentially  cause  cancer  through  long-term 
exposure.   It  is  critical,  therefore,  that  we  direct  our  focus  to  these  issues  by  adequately 
funding  state  programs  and  promulgating  regulations  that  water  systems  can  comply  with  and 
states  can  implement. 

The  public  health  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  is  not  being  served  under  these  current 
conditions.   State  drinking  water  programs  are  now  pushed  to  their  limit  after  years  of  being 
underfunded.   Nonetheless,  the  states  will  continue  to  fight  to  maintain  this  program  in  the 
face  of  staff  lay-offs,  furloughs,  and  underfunded  Federal  mandates  because  we  believe  that  as 
a  nation,  we  have  an  inalienable  right  to  safe  drinking  water.   How  many  Milwaukees  will  it 
take  before  everyone  else  is  convinced? 

+*♦♦*♦♦+* 

ASDWA  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  its  funding  request  for  the 
Subcommittee's  consideration.   We  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  with  regard  to 
this  testimony  or  the  needs  of  state  drinking  water  programs  and  public  water  systems. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  a  well  orga- 
nized and  persuasive  outline  of  your  concerns.  You  have  gone  into 
great  detail  and  presented  factual  data  in  support  of  your  argu- 
ments. We,  of  course,  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  that  we  can't 
fund  everything  that  we  would  like  to  fund. 

However,  safety  in  food  and  water  is  something  that  we  really 
need  to  put  as  a  very  high  priority.  I  wonder  if  additional  study 
might  be  helpful  in  determining  such  things  as  you  recently  re- 
ferred to,  the  latter  part  of  your  testimony,  of  long-term  carcino- 
genic affects,  long-term  affects  from  water  hazards. 

Do  you  have  any  particular  recommendations? 

Ms.  Leiby.  Well,  we  certainly  support  increases  in  funding  for  re- 
search in  the  EPA's  budget  for  public  health  affects. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  I  heard  addressed  earlier  is  that  we  are 
right  now  approaching  a  situation  where  we  have  conflict  now  be- 
tween all  of  the  regulations  that  we  are  trying  to  implement.  Mil- 
waukee was  an  example,  and  there  were  problems  that  occurred 
there.  But  they  were  changing  their  treatment  processes  to  meet 
another,  the  lead  and  copper;  and  that  impacted  their  surface 
water  treatment. 

So  it  is  a  critical  issue.  The  States  have  expressed  a  lot  of  con- 
cern that  we  need  to  take  a  step  back  and  really  analyze.  We 
have — I  don't  know  if  you're  aware  of  this,  we  have  regulations 
now  for  total  coliform  bacteria,  for  volatile  chemicals,  for  inorganic 
chemicals,  that  includes  the  pesticides,  herbicides,  surface  water 
treatment  rule;  and  the  list  goes  on. 

And  we  have  barely  now  reached  a  new  plateau  with  the  disin- 
fection by-products,  groundwater  disinfection,  radionuclides,  on  and 
on;  and  these  are  all  coming  down  on  us  now. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Groundwater  contamination  studies  are  very  im- 
portant. 

Ms.  Leiby.  Yes.  We  would  support  that. 

And  the  concern  that  we  have  and  that  the  public  is  beginning  to 
express  is  that  they  are  wondering  what  they  are  getting  for  their 
dollar.  And  the  concern  that  we  have  is  that  some  funding  be  pro- 
vided to  EPA  so  that  they  can  do  some  compliance  monitoring 
studies  so  that  we  know,  when  it  is  time  to  regulate,  that  it  occurs, 
that  it  poses  a  public  health  threat. 

In  the  same  tone,  what  we  would  recommend  is  that  EPA  contin- 
ue to  develop  regulations.  I  think  that  is  an  important  function  of 
theirs.  But  what  we  need  to  do  is  give  the  States  the  flexibility, 
when  they  know  that  they  don't  have  a  contamination  problem, 
that  they  don't  require  that  every  public  water  system  in  this  coun- 
try spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  test  for  the  contaminant. 

So  it  is  an  extremely  complicated  issue.  The  core  problem  that 
we  have,  though,  is  that  the  implementation  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  has  been  underfunded  now  for  so  many  years  that  the 
States  just  are  not  able  to  conduct  the  studies;  they  are  not  able  to 
do  the  vulnerability  assessments  that  need  to  be  conducted;  they 
are  not  able  to  address  the  real  core  public  health  problems. 

Mr.  Thornton.  That  is  the  point  that  I  gain  from  your  testimo- 
ny, and  I  appreciate  your  outlining  it  so  succinctly  here.  I  want  to 
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thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  appreciate  your  attendance  here 
today. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
THE  TEXAS  A&M  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

WITNESSES 

LARRY  D.  MEYERS 
RON  JONES 

Mr.  Thornton.  Do  we  have  Mr.  Larry  Myers? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Myers  is  here  on  behalf  of  the  Texas  A&M 
University  System. 

Welcome. 

Mr.  Meyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thornton.  And  you  are  accompanied  by? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Mr.  Ron  Jones. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Welcome,  neighbors.  You  may  or  may  not  know 
that  until  I  decided  to  seek  to  return  to  Congress  a  little  over  two 
years  ago,  I  was  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  System 
and,  in  that  capacity,  got  to  know  a  number  of  the  people  at  your 
fine  university.  You  are  truly  welcome  to  this  subcommittee,  and  I 
look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Meyers.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  hoping  to  continue 
to  build  on  those  coalitions  that  were  developed  and  the  work  that 
was  ongoing  through  that  time. 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  reporter  couldn't  hear  you.  If  you  are  going 
to  be  doing  most  of  the  testimony 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  going  to. 

Mr.  Thornton  [continuing].  You  should  repeat  that. 

The  statement  was  that  you  were  continuing  to  build  on  the  coa- 
lition that  we  had  begun  to  develop  at  the  time  I  was  President  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  noticed  that  the  airport  is  a  little 
more  crowded  now. 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  airport  is,  indeed,  more  crowded.  In  fact, 
most  airports  in  Arkansas  are  a  bit  more  crowded  now. 

Mr.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  welcome  today. 
We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  our  Director  of  this  Institute,  that 
is  subject  to  the  testimony  here  with  us,  Mr.  Ron  Jones.  And  so 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  turn  the  table  to  him  and  you 
can  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  and  thank  you  for  the  past  funding  that  we  re- 
ceived from  your  committee. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  project  that  you  funded  last  year.  It 
deals  with  research  and  confined  animal  feeding  operations.  We 
have  some  partners  in  this  research,  the  Center  of  Agricultural 
and  Rural  Development  at  Iowa  State  University  is  working  with 
us;  the  University  of  Texas  Center  of  Agricultural  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment are  working  with  us. 
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I  am  director  of  the  Texas  Institute  for  Applied  and  Environmen- 
tal Research.  Let  me  say  that  for  the  past  25  years  we  have  worked 
on  point  source  pollution  problems  in  this  country,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  success  stories. 

Unfortunately  in  the  area  of  CAFOs,  Confined  Animal  Feeding 
Operations,  we  have  few  success  stories  in  the  country.  By  and 
large,  this  problem  has  been  ignored  as  we  have  addressed  the 
more  pressing  problems.  These  operations  have  always  been  subject 
to  NPDES  operating  process.  At  the  time  those  regulations  were 
put  in  place,  we  had  large  beef  feeding  operations  and  large  poul- 
try operations.  In  Arkansas,  poultry;  beef  in  the  corn  belt  area. 

And  as  we  begin  to  develop,  approach  those  problems,  we  quickly 
set  them  aside  for  more  pressing  problems  in  the  industrial  area 
dealing  with  human  health  problems.  And  so  we  have  been  about 
20  years  now  not  really  focusing  on  pollution  from  concentrated 
animal  and  poultry  feeding  operations.  And  during  that  time  we 
have  seen  a  tremendous  consolidation  in  the  industry. 

In  1980,  about  98  percent  of  our  beef  was  produced  in  the  Great 
Plains  on  farms  having  less  than  a  thousand  head.  By  1991,  it  has 
decreased  to  15  percent. 

In  the  swine  industry,  there  were  nearly  3  million  pork  produc- 
ers in  1950.  Now  there  are  256,000.  In  1991,  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  hogs  were  grown  on  farms  producing  a  thousand  or  more  hogs 
per  year. 

In  the  poultry  industry  in  1991,  the  four  largest  broiler  producers 
accounted  for  41  percent  of  our  total  broiler  production.  And  20  of 
the  largest  companies  controlled  79  percent  of  the  total  broiler  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  dairy  industry,  in  the  last  10  years,  the  number  of  dairy 
herds  over  500  has  doubled. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  what  we  are  seeing  is  the 
industrialization  of  agriculture.  We  are  seeing  fewer  and  fewer 
small  holistic  farming  operations.  We  are  moving  to  major  animal 
husbandry  operations  that  look  more  like  industry  than  they  do 
small  farms.  These  industries  are  creating  surface  water  problems. 
You  have  seen  some  of  those  in  Arkansas. 

The  swine  are  producing  probleins  at  North  Carolina  and  Virgin- 
ia. In  our  area  in  Texas,  we  have  had  major  fines,  up  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  against  dairy  producers.  And  then  we  have  Cali- 
fornia where  we  got  groundwater  contamination. 

So  the  point  of  all  this  is  that  there  has  been  little  work  done. 
We  are  focusing  on  a  pilot  project,  the  money  you  all  have  given 
us,  EPA  is  calling  a  national  pilot  project  entitled  "Livestock  in  the 
Environment."  We  are  focusing  on  watersheds.  We  instrumented 
the  entire  watershed,  looking  at  best  mansigement  practices  to  be 
used  and  then  trying  to  measure  the  impact  of  those  best  manage- 
ment practices  in  the  stream. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  on  environmental  issues  for  the  past  25 
years  have  dodged  the  issue  of  having  to  get  into  the  stream  and 
measure  impacts. 

The  other  thing  we  are  dealing  with  is  small  enterprises  who  do 
not  have  the  financial  wherewithal  that  the  Exxons  and  the  City  of 
Houston,  et  cetera,  have  to  come  into  compliance.  So  we  are  focus- 
ing on  policy  issues,  looking  at  the  adequacy  of  current  policy,  look- 
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ing  at  the  adequacy  of  current  institutions,  looking  at  how  you 
combine  EPA  and  USDA  programs  to  meet  the  need  at  the  local 
level,  the  linkages  that  need  to  be  there. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  been  very  active.  They  have  put  $2  mil- 
lion the  last  two  years  into  the  project.  The  legislature  now  has 
just  announced  that  they  will  put  an  additional  $4.5  million  on  top 
of  that  into  two  years  in  Texas  to  look  at  dairy  pollution  and  envi- 
ronmental issues. 

What  we  hope  to  do  is  to  develop  strategies  for  one  species  in  one 
watershed  and  then  transfer  this  to  other  watersheds  and  other 
species  around  the  country.  We  think  that  we  will  begin  to  get  a 
handle  on  this  very  difficult  problem. 

But  we  appreciate  your  funding  this  next  year  so  that  we  can 
continue  what  we  believe  is  a  very  important,  a  very  important 
issue. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Jones  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Ron  Jones,  Director  of  the  Texas  Institute  for 
Applied  Environmental  Research,  located  at  Tarleton  State  University  which  is  pan  of  the  Texas 
A&M  University  System.  I  spoke  with  you  last  year  concerning  a  ground-breaking  project  on 
pollution  problems  associated  with  livestock  operations,  which  resulted  in  another  year  of 
funding  for  the  project.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  again  about  agricultural 
livestock  operations  and  the  environment. 

Major  issues  which  I  want  discuss  today  include: 

1.  Environmental  problems  that  come  from  livestock  operations; 

2.  Strategies  currently  used  to  abate  these  problems; 

3.  The  potential  need  to  rethink  current  abatement  strategies; 

4.  The  current  year  funding  request  to  support  these  activities. 

This  project  is  broad  in  scope,  addressing  the  United  States  livestock  industry,  abatement  of 
pollution,  and  the  reduction  of  impacts  that  degrade  environmentai  quality.  The  objective  is  to 
determine  technologies,  management  methods,  policies,  and  institutional  settings  that  can  reduce 
negative  environmental  impacts  of  livestock  operations  while  maintaining  an  economically  viable 
national  livestock  industry  that  is  competitive  in  increasingly  open  international  markets.  The 
task  of  developing  these  technologies,  management  methods,  policies,  and  institutions  is 
multifaceted.  The  challenge  lies  in  developing  the  appropriate  mix  of  politically  sustainable 
agricultural  and  environmental  policies  and  institutions  that  improve  the  harmony  of  livestock 
operations  with  environmental  quality. 

Approaches  to  this  set  of  issues  must  be  cross  cutting,  addressing  at  the  same  time  farm  and 
interregional  technological  and  management  strategies.  An  understanding  that  the  national  and 
regional  policy  process  progresses  from  general  concerns  about  the  industry  as  a  whole  to  a 
progressively  narrower  focus,  concentrating  on  different  livestock  species  and  methods  of 
production  and  management,  is  inherent  in  this  initiative. 

Although  production  patterns  and  methods  for  the  major  livestock  species  differ,  the  currently 
emphasized  environmental  impacts  are  generally  linked  to  manure  management.  It  is  in  the 
context  of  understanding  these  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  national  policy  is 
likely  to  be  enunciated  and  focused,  that  insight  is  gained  into  the  best  research  strategies  for 
sustainability  and  harmony  with  the  environment.  This  is  particularly  significant  when  the  goal 
is  to  impact  policy  rather  than  simply  to  understand  policy  implications. 

The  analytical  approach  of  the  project  entails  the  contemporaneous  development  of  the  following 
components: 

•  an  intensive  baseline  study  of  the  environmental  and  economic  consequences  of  dairy 
production  practices  in  one  defined  watershed; 

•  background  studies  of  the  existing  law  and  fxjlicy  affecting  waste  management;  and 

•  an  institutional  inventory  to  define  the  roles  of  governmental  and  private  players  in  the 
science  and  policy  development  process. 
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The  intensive  baseline  study  is  being  conducted  in  the  Upper  North  Bosque  watershed  in  Erath 
County,  Texas.  The  results  of  this  study  can  be  used  to  extend  the  data  collected  between  April 
1990  and  August  1992  by  the  Texas  Institute  for  Applied  Environmental  Research  in  preliminary 
studies  of  the  watershed.  The  baseline  study  is  expected  to  lead  to  satellite  projects  designed 
to  develop  information  on  differences  in  technology,  management  methods,  policies  and 
institutions  for  other  livestock  sectors  and  their  impact  on  the  environment.  The  combined 
results  of  the  baseline  study  and  the  satellite  projects  will  be  used  to  develop  improved 
approaches  to  species-specific  and  location-specific  environmental  problems  related  to  livestock 
production. 

A  national  constituency  committee  comprised  of  the  leaders  of  affected  interest  groups  and  others 
is  being  organized  to  work  on  policy  reviews  and  assessments  of  the  institutional  design  as  it 
affects  science,  the  policy  process  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  environmentally  sound 
organization  for  the  United  States  livestock  industry.  A  scientific  advisory  group  with  expertise 
in  agricultural  science,  environmental  science  and  policy  and  institutional  design  will  review  the 
project,  the  on-going  development  of  scientific  results,  and  the  policy  analyses. 

The  major  objective  of  these  field  and  policy  studies  is  to  develop  and  apply  new  management 
systems,  technologies,  and  institutional  and  policy  approaches  to  reduce  the  negative 
environmental  impacts  associated  with  livestock  production.  Larger  scale  management, 
regulatory,  policy  and  institutional  issues  will  build  on  results  of  the  more  specialized  studies. 
These  issues  involve  the  following: 

•  interregional  evaluations  of  current  patterns  of  livestock  production  and  distribution, 

•  the  relationships  of  these  patterns  to  past  and  existing  science,  technology,  and  industry 
policies,  and 

•  the  potential  for  developing  new  approaches  to  agricultural  policy,  institutional  design,  and 
livestock  industry  development  that  can  improve  environmental  quality  and  contribute  to  the 
sustainability  of  the  production  systems  at  the  farm,  local,  regional,  and  national  levels. 

The  principal  result  of  the  project  will  be  not  only  the  development  of  policy,  but  a  focus  on 
actual  policy  implementation  and  institutional  change.  The  project  will  thoroughly  explore  both 
the  environmental  and  economic  consequences  of  likely  policy  outcomes.  The  research  will 
integrate  results  from  agricultural  science,  environmental  science,  policy  analyses,  institutional 
design,  and  constiuiency  group  participation  in  policy  implementation  and  adoption. 

This  study  addresses  tough  issues  concerning  confined  animal  feeding  operations  (CAFOs)  that 
have  previously  been  avoided.  Across  the  country  today,  there  is  evidence  of  groundwater 
contamination  and  the  potential  for  more;  streams  and  lakes  are  polluted;  and  complaints  about 
nuisance  problems  related  to  odor  and  flies  are  increasing.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
parasite  causing  infection  recently  in  Minneapolis  is  associated  with  dairy  wastes.  Increasingly, 
issues  associated  with  livestock  production  loom  too  large  to  be  ignored. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  not  immediately  obvious.  It  is  not  clear  whether  continuing 
water  quality  problems  in  agricultural  areas  result  from  the  ability  of  the  required  best 
management  practices  (BMPs)  to  abate  pollution,  the  rate  of  implementation  of  BMPs  on 
permitted  CAFOs,  impacts  from  unregulated  CAFOs,  leakage  from  local  septic  tanks,  or  rainfall 
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runoff  containing  fertilizers  used  in  other  farming  activities.  It  is  probably  all  of  these  and 
more.  At  some  point  in  our  regulations,  before  fierce  regulatory  actions  are  directed  against 
specific  agricultural  enterprises,  we  must  understand  who  contributes  what  pollution  to  streams 
and  groundwater. 

Present  pxDllution  abatement  strategies  were  designed  two  decades  ago  to  cope  with  point  source 
pollution  from  industries  and  municipaJities  with  enormously  greater  fmancial  capabilities  than 
current  livestock  enterprises.  The  definition  of  success  in  abating  this  type  of  pollution  has 
rested  on  effluent  discharge  standards  which  cannot  be  used  successfully  with  the  livestock 
industry.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  success  in  abating  agricultural  pollution  should 
perhaps  be  measured  from  wet  weather  loading  rates  for  targeted  areas. 

The  present  trend  to  resolving  pollution  problems  is  toward  a  holistic  watershed  basis.  The 
institutional  component  of  our  pilot  project  directly  addresses  a  process  through  which  local 
landowners  resolve  pollution  problems  through  a  watershed  landowners  consortium.  The  Texas 
Institute  for  Applied  Environmental  Research  (TIAER)  is  actively  promoting  agricultural 
compliance  at  the  local  level.  Local  landowners  need  to  be  in  control  of  problem  recognition 
and  resolution. 

TIAER  has  been  successful  in  having  the  Texas  Legislature  adopt  its  policy  recommendation  to 
give  authority  to  the  State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Boards  for  assuring  voluntary 
compliance  by  agricultural  producers.  This  works  well  in  a  broader  watershed  abatement 
program  because  the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  are  in  an  ideal  position  to  organize 
landowners  on  a  watershed  basis.  Those  producers  who  refuse  to  move  into  voluntary 
compliance  may  be  brought  into  compliance  through  mandatory  programs.  This  scheme  uses 
the  threat  of  expensive  regulatory  processes  to  move  producers  into  a  less  expensive  voluntary 
program. 

An  important  consideration  in  present  abatement  strategies  is  the  ability  of  the  livestock 
operators,  most  of  whom  run  relatively  small  operations,  to  deal  with  the  current  administrative 
law,  adversarial  permitting  process.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  environmental  lawyers  and 
environmental  engineers  have  evolved  to  become  primary  players  in  our  abatement  strategy. 
The  average  livestock  producer  cannot  afford  the  services  of  either  group.  When  the 
owner/operator  spends  a  large  amount  of  time  dealing  with  governmental  regulations,  there  is 
no  one  left  to  run  the  farm.  Farmers  have  traditionally  turned  to  the  United  States  Depanment 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  to  help  solve  problems  with  governmental  regulations.  They  turn  to 
USDA  for  both  funding  and  technical  assistance.  I  want  to  state  emphatically  that  I  believe  the 
USDA  should  and  will  eventually  have  a  significant  role  in  the  abatement  of  pollution  coming 
from  smaller  livestock  operations.  Currently,  USDA  docs  not  employ  environmental  lawyers 
at  the  local  level  and  their  offices  quickly  become  backlogged  with  requests  for  engineers  when 
EPA  and  its  state  counterparts  begin  regulatory  initiatives. 

Current  abatement  strategies  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  producers  can,  in  the  short  term, 
pass  the  cost  of  compliance  to  the  consumer  through  the  price  of  their  product.  However, 
livestock  producers  arc  price  takers,  not  price  makers.  In  the  short  to  intermediate  term,  they 
have  no  capacity  to  pass  these  costs  to  the  consumer.  Agricultural  producers  comprise  the  first 
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major  group  that  has  been  asked  to  absorb  the  cost  of  compliance  out  of  profits.  This  severely 
aggravates  the  financial  burden  on  livestock  opwr^tors,  panicularly  the  smaller  ones. 

Another  abatement  problem  stems  from  the  perception  inherent  in  current  CAFO  regulations  that 
livestock  operators  are  holistic  farmers.  This  is  increasingly  becoming  an  incorrect  assumption. 
In  holistic  farming  operations  manure  from  animals  is  seen  as  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  growing 
feed  crops.  Fewer  and  fewer  livestock  operations  are  part  of  an  overall  farming  operation  where 
the  operator  combines  row  crop  production  with  animal  feeding  operations.  In  highly  specialized 
livestock  feeding  programs,  where  animal  husbandry  skills  are  at  a  premium,  manure  is  most 
likely  viewed  and  treated  as  a  waste.  Therefore,  regulations  based  on  the  premise  that  manure 
is  valuable  to  livestock  operators  are  likely  to  fail.  It  will  also  be  difficult  to  use  traditional 
USDA  educational  programs  to  convince  livestock  operators  that  manure  should  be  treated  as 
a  product,  when  they  see  it  as  a  waste. 

Another  issue  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the  need  to  evaluate  the  current  pollution 
abatement  process  for  livestock  and  agriculture.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  we  have  decided  to 
bring  agriculture  into  compliance  with  national  environmental  policy  objectives.  Each  year  more 
of  agriculture  is  incrementally  brought  under  the  umbrella  of  environmental  policy.  This  is 
being  accomplished  through  the  farm  bill,  inierpreution  of  law  in  our  courts,  and  through  new 
legislation  and  regulatory  programs  at  the  sute  level.  The  question  that  I  believe  must  be 
addressed  is  whether  this  is  the  preferred  way  to  do  the  job.  Should  we  take  the  time  and 
funding  necessary  to  tailor  a  program  that  meets  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  agriculture? 

The  trend  toward  bringing  CAFOs  into  regulatory  compliance,  coupled  with  the  sheer  number 
of  livestock  operations,  points  to  complications  under  the  present  system.  In  Texas,  for 
example,  there  are  approximately  3500  waste  disposal  permits  for  point  sources  of  pollution. 
In  the  Texas  dairy  industry  alone,  over  2000  dairies  are  potentially  subject  to  regulation  by 
permit.  The  increase  in  regular  inspections  required  for  this  one  industry  would  severely  tax 
the  present  system.  There  must  be  more  economical  ways  to  bring  agricultural  operations  into 
compliance  rather  than  the  current  command-and-control  strategies. 

I  believe  the  problems  with  compliance  point  to  a  need  for  significant  revision  in  the  way  we 
bring  livestock  operators,  and  perhaps  agriculture  in  general,  into  compliance  with  established 
environmental  policy.  We  must  design  a  synergistic  program  that  has  both  regulatory  and 
voluntary  components  and  we  must  find  a  way  to  get  eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  the  smaller 
operators  into  compliance  through  the  voluntary  system.  Otherwise,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  system  and  we  will  not  achieve  environmental  objectives. 

In  summary,  we  must  develop  new  worldviews  with  regard  to  how  we  work  with  livestcxk 
operators  and  other  small  businesses  because  1)  the  present  system  cannot  financially  cope  with 
the  large  numbers  to  be  brought  into  compliance;  2)  the  complaint  driven  system  has  frustrated 
both  citizens  and  livestock  operators  and  will  not  work  alone  to  regulate  the  industry;  3)  many 
livestock  operators  do  not  have  the  time  and  finances  to  fully  participate  in  the  current  system. 

I  also  must  address  the  question  of  funding  the  required  technical  assistance.  Will  this  be  left 
to  the  individual  states?   What  about  the  role  of  USDA?  They  have  the  only  system  to  deliver 
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cost  share  and  technical  assistance.  How  do  we  tie  their  activities  to  the  EPA  and  its  state 
counterpans  at  the  state  and  local  level? 

1  will  speak  briefly  to  the  last  item  dealing  with  funding.  I  would  ask  that  you  review  our 
proposal.  Listen  to  what  the  various  affected  interest  groups  are  saying.  We  think  we  are 
listening.  We  have  met  with  some  of  these  groups  and  find  ihn  at  least  initially  we  have  their 
support.  We  believe  that  the  issue  is  timely  and  deserving  and  would  ask  you  to  give  favorable 
consideration  in  raising  the  funding  to  the  original  requested  levels  of  $2,000,000  annually  in 
the  appropriation  process. 
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Mr.  Thornton.  That  amount  that  you  are  asking  is? 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  $2  million. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Yes.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  fine  testimony. 

We  are  at  about  the  time 

Mr.  Jones.  I  knew  that.  We  are  last. 

Mr.  Thornton  [continuing].  Designated  for  the  adjourning  the 
hearing.  I  appreciate  your  attendance.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  support  of  this  program  and  your  coming  forward  to  the  com- 
mittee today. 

The  hearing  is  recessed  until  2:00  p.m.  this  afternoon  when  we 
will  proceed  further  with  testimony  from  other  witnesses.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

[Recess.] 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
LIGO  PROJECT 

WITNESS 

HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Our  first  witness 
this  afternoon  will  be  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Bob  Livingston. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Livingston,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear 
before  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  appreciate  it.  I  have  got  a  written  statement 
which  won't  take  much  time.  It  will  take  me  a  couple  minutes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  put  your  entire  formal  statement  in  the 
record  and  you  may  proceed  any  way  you  like. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Why  don't  I  put  the  statement  in  the  record  but 
I  want  to  stress  that  there  is  one  project  of  particular  importance, 
which  is  the  Laser  Interferometer  Gravitational- Wave  Observatory. 
It  is  the  LIGO  Project  and  this  year  marks  the  critical  funding  in 
LIGO's  six-year  construction  schedule,  and  the  administration  has 
requested  $43  million  for  LIGO  for  1994. 

The  project  has  two  sites  in  this  country  and  calls  for  massive 
amounts  of  fabricated  steel  for  its  vacuum  tubes,  it  needs  ramped- 
up  funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  to  allow  for  steel  fabrication  and 
construction  at  both  sites. 

LIGO  is  a  fully  peer-reviewed,  state-of-the-art  observatory  being 
constructed  in  Livingston  Parish,  Louisiana  as  well  as  Hanford, 
Washington. 

It  is  a  sophisticated  facility  using  lasers,  mirrors,  and  computers 
to  measure  and  record  gravitational  waves.  Gravitational  waves 
occur  as  the  result  of  cataclysmic  events  in  the  universe,  such  as 
the  collisions  of  neutron  stars,  the  birth  of  black  holes,  or  the 
origin  of  the  universe  in  the  big  bang.  These  waves  are  largely  in- 
visible to  radio  or  optical  telescopes  and  really  can  only  be  meas- 
ured with  a  structure  of  this  nature.  What  they  intended  to  do  is 
have  one  in  Louisiana,  one  in  Washington,  and  ultimately  one 
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somewhere  in  Europe  and  triangulate  these  things  and  measure 
the  gravitational  pull  of  these  foreign  bodies. 

I  will  submit  my  statement  on  the  rest,  except  to  say  that  I  know 
they  have  progressed  with  the  acquisition  of  the  land  and  they  look 
forward  to  the  actual  structure  going  up  with  the  funding  of  this 
year's  installment. 

We  also  have — are  asking  for  your  support  this  year  for  addition- 
al funding  above  the  budget  request  for  the  EPA  Abatement,  Con- 
trol, and  Compliance  account  for  water  quality  improvements  for 
Lake  Pontchartrain  in  Louisiana. 

Last  year,  you  all  gave  us  $3.8  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  con- 
ference agreement  for  water  quality  improvements  for  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain. This  year  we  are  asking  the  subcommittee  to  provide 
$1,325  million. 

I  hope  that  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  is  maintained  for 
continued  production  of  the  Space  Shuttle's  large  external  tank. 
The  subcommittee  can  sort  out  the  Space  Station  versus  the  Space 
Launch  account,  I  hope,  and  keep  some  of  the  1994  funding  avail- 
able for  Space  Launch  technology  initiatives. 

One  that  has  not  been  budgeted,  but  that  may  have  short-term 
payoffs,  is  an  RDT&E  effort  to  develop  a  lightweight  external  shut- 
tle tank  that  could  provide  the  shuttle  with  approximately  8,000 
more  pounds  in  payload,  and  I  would  suspect  that  the  same  folks 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  current  shuttle  tanks  might  be 
involved  in  that.  Obviously  that  is  also  parochial  for  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

So  with  your  indulgence,  I  will  submit  the  entire  statement,  ask 
that  it  be  considered  as  read  and  ask  for  your  support. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  appearance  here, 
Mr.  Livingston.  As  Tip  O'Neill  once  said,  all  politics  is  local,  so  I 
think  we  all  understand  that.  But  you  have  given  us  some  good  tes- 
timony and  we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Thank  you  very  much  for  hearing  me  out. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  HONORABLE  BOB  LIVINGSTON 
May  4,  1993 
VA,HUD  &  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

THANK  YOU  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  FOR  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  TODAY.  I  AM  HERE  TO 
URGE  YOUR  SUPPORT  FOR  SEVERAL  ONGOING  PROJECTS.  BUT  PARTICULARLY 
FOR  AN  IMPORTANT  PROGRAM  AT  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION. 

1--  FOR  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS,  CONGRESS  HAS  APPROPRIATED  FUNDING  FOR 
THE  LASER  INTERFEROMETER  GRAVITATIONAL -WAVE  OBSERVATORY.  THE  LIGO 
PROJECT . 

THIS  YEAR  MARKS  THE  CRITICAL  FUNDING  YEAR  IN  LIGO '  S  SIX  YEAR 
CONSTRUCTION  SCHEDULE,  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  REQUESTED  $43 
MILLION  FOR  LIGO  FOR  FY  1994. 

BECAUSE  THE  PROJECT  HAS  TWO  SITES  AND  CALLS  FOR  MASSIVE 
AMOUNTS  OF  FABRICATED  STEEL  FOR  ITS  VACUUM  TUBES,  IT  NEEDS  RAMPED- 
UP  FUNDING  IN  THE  FY1994  TO  ALLOW  FOR  STEEL  FABRICATION  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  AT  BOTH  SITES. 

LIGO  IS  A  FULLY  PEER -REVIEWED,  STATE-OF-THE-ART  OBSERVATORY 
BEING  CONSTRUCTED  IN  LIVINGSTON  PARISH,  LOUISIANA  AND  HANFORD, 
WASHINGTON. 

LIGO  is  a  sophisticated  facility  using  lasers,  mirrors,  and 
computers  to  measure  and  record  gravitational  waves.  Gravitational 
waves  occur  as  the  result  of  cataclysmic  events  in  the  universe, 
such  as  the  collisions  of  neutron  stars,  the  birth  of  black  holes, 
or  the  origin  of  the  universe  in  the  big  bang.  These  waves  are 
largely  invisible  to  radio  or  optical  telescopes. 

LIGO  IS,  IN  MANY  WAYS,  THE  TEXT  BOOK  CASE  OF  FEDERALLY- 
SUPPORTED  SCIENCE  PAYING  OFF.  AFTER  DECADES  OF  SPECULATION  ABOUT 
THE  EXISTENCE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  GRAVITATIONAL  WAVES  IN  THE 
UNIVERSE,  AMERICAN  SCIENTISTS  will  be  ABLE  TO  detect  and  interpret 
THE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  UNIVERSE  IMPRINTED  ON  THESE  WAVES. 

LIGO  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  citizens  of  Livingston 
Parish.  Basically  a  rural  community,  the  site  competed  with  18 
others  across  the  country  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SUITABILITY  for  this 
sensitive  and  massive  instrument.  Its  location  near  Louisiana 
State  University  will  create  a  collaboration  among  scientific  users 
and  our  OWN  higher  education  institutions. 
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-2-  (Livingston) 

2--  I  also  ask.  your  support  again  this  year  for  additional  funding 
above  the  budget  request  under  the  EPA  Abatement,  Control,  and 
Compliance  account  for  water  quality  improvements  for  Lake 
Pontchartrain  in  Louisiana. 

Last  year,  your  Subcommittee  was  kind  enough  to  provide  $3.8 
million  in  the  Fyl993  conference  agreement  for  water  quality 
improvements  for  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

For  Fyl994,  I  would  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  $1,325 
million. 

Situated  just  above  New  Orleans,  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  its 
adjacent  lakes  form  one  of  the  largest  estuaries  in  the  U.S. 
Approximately  a  million  and  half  people,  one  third  of  the  entire 
population  of  Louisiana,  live  in  the  14  parishes  (counties)  of  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  basin. 

Much  of  this  funding  will  be  provided  as  grant  assistance  to 
dairy  farmers,  who  reside  north  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  to  build 
retention  ponds  to  stop  runoff  in  streams  and  bayous  that  flow  into 
the  lake.  The  Parishes  immediately  north  of  the  Lake  are  home  to 
over  600  small  dairy  farmers  many  of  whom  need  this  assistance  to 
meet  EPA  and  State  water  quality  standards. 

3--  Last,  I  know  your  Subcommittee  has  a  tough  nut  to  crack  in 
terms  of  NASA  funding.  However,  I  want  to  express  my  hope  that  the 
overall  support  remains  strong.  In  particular,  I  hope  that  the 
Fyl994  budget  request  is  maintained  for  continued  production  of 
shuttle's  large  external  tank.  And,  I  hope  the  Subcommittee  can 
sort  out  the  Space  Station/Space  Launch  account  and  keep  some 
Fyl994  funding  available  for  space  launch  technology  initiatives. 
One  that  has  not  been  budgeted,  but  that  may  have  short  term 
payoffs,  is  an  RDT&E  effort  to  develop  a  lightweight  external 
shuttle  tank  that  could  provide  the  shuttle  with  approximately 
8,000  more  pounds  in  payload. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you,  the  Subcommittee  members, 
and  professional  staff  for  all  of  your  past  help  and  your 
consideration  of  these  requests. 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  ROSA  L.  DeLAURO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut, Ms.  Rosa  DeLauro.  Ms.  DeLauro,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
appear  before  our  subcommittee  this  afternoon. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record  at 
this  point  without  objection  and  then  you  may  proceed  in  any  way 
you  like. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
your  time.  As  a  new  Member  of  the  committee,  I  think  I  now  have 
a  much  keener  awareness  of  the  limitations  under  which  we  oper- 
ate and  the — really  the  kind  of  breadth  and  magnitude  of  decisions 
over  the  next  several  weeks,  but  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  address 
several  programs  that  impact  my  district  and  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

They  are  specifically  in  programs  for  veterans  and  the  Veterans 
Administration,  as  well  as  some  environmental  projects.  One  of  the 
areas  of  real  concern  in  the  Department  of  Veteran  Affairs'  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1994  is  the  request  for  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search. The  budget  request  for  1994  for  VA  research  is  $206  mil- 
lion. It  is  a  $26  million  reduction  from  the  fiscal  year  1993  appro- 
priation. 

The  effect  of  that  cut  would  be  really  devastating.  What  we 
would  see  is  the  total  number  of  programs  funded  would  fall  to 
about  2,006  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  about  1,300  in  1994,  about  a  32 
percent  decrease. 

Let  me  mention  one  of  the  problems  with  the  cutback  in  VA  re- 
search. It  is  extremely  difficult,  as  I  think  you  know,  to  recruit  and 
retain  high  quality  clinical  staff  at  the  Veterans  Administration's 
affiliated  hospitals.  And  so  that  if  we  are  looking  at  new  people 
coming  in  and  trying  to  recruit  new  people  coming  in  to  augment 
our  VA  hospitals,  individuals  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  what  their 
opportunities  are  going  to  be  for  research,  and  if  they  are  not 
there,  they  are  not  going  to  affiliate  with  the  VA  hospitals,  and  we 
are  going  to  look  at  a  serious  blow  to  the  quality  of  care  that  we  do 
see  in  our  Veterans  Administration  hospitals. 

So  I  want  to  urge  the  subcommittee  to  restore  the  VA  research 
funding  to  at  least  the  1993  level.  Obviously  if  possible,  to  go  to  the 
level  that  we  supported  in  1992.  Also  I  would  like  to  request  the 
subcommittee  to  consider  restoring  the  funding  for  the  planned 
clinical  addition  to  the  West  Haven  Veterans  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center.  This  is  a  major  construction  project  which  was  planned 
for  1994  at  a  cost  of  $48.5  million  and  that  has  been  cut  from  the 
President's  budget.  The  West  Haven  VA  is  one  of  the  premiere  VA 
hospitals  in  the  Nation. 
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Its  buildings  are  in  really  incredible  poor  condition  and  I  would 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  restore  the  funding  for  that  clinical  addi- 
tion at  the  West  Haven  Medical  Center. 

One  crucial  aspect  of  this  addition  is  a  project  to  relocate  the 
psychiatric  emergency  room  to  a  site  that  is  more  accessible  and 
closer  to  the  medical  emergency  room.  You  can  ask,  well,  what  is 
the  point  of  that?  Let  me  just  say  that  over  the  last  several  months 
there  have  been  several  suicides  at  the  West  Haven  VA  and  one  of 
them  have  been — there  have  been  investigations.  The  Inspector 
General  has  been  in. 

There  have  been  investigations  into  taking  a  look  at  what  the 
difficulty  is  here  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  accidental  deaths 
or  suicides.  One  of  the  recommendations  that  has  been  made  to  the 
West  Haven  Medical  Center  is  that  the  distance  between  the  psy- 
chiatric emergency  room  and  the  medical  emergency  room  is  po- 
tentially part  of  the  problem  and  they  have  made  their  recommen- 
dation that  those  two  sites  be  brought  closer  together,  and  that 
there  may  have  been — that  may  have  caused,  may  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  patients'  deaths. 

So  in  light  of  the  1994  budget  request,  which  delays  funding  for 
the  clinical  addition,  I  would  ask  that  there  be  some  temporary 
action  to  relocate  the  psychiatric  emergency  room  in  the  interim 
period.  The  West  Haven  VA  has  submitted  a  request  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  for  $569,000  to  relocate  the  psychiatric 
emergency  room  temporarily  until  the  clinical  addition  funds  are 
available.  It  really  is  critical  to  the  health  and  the  welfare  of  the 
patients  at  the  West  Haven  Medical  Center. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  address  the  issue  of  the  President's 
economic  stimulus  package.  As  you  know,  the  package  would  have 
provided  $235.5  million  for  VA  construction  activities.  Approxi- 
mately $16  million  of  this  total  would  have  gone  to  construction  at 
the  West  Haven  Veterans  Medical  Center.  Of  this,  $12  million 
would  have  been  for  the  construction  of  cladding,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  skin  covering  the  outside  of  the  building  on  Building  2  in 
West  Haven. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  buildings  there  were  built  some  40  years 
ago  and  their  condition  is  extremely  poor.  The  structure  on  Build- 
ing 2  is  literally  falling  apart  and  with  the  danger  of  bricks  falling 
and  possibly  causing  injury.  For  this  reason,  those  funds  are  des- 
perately needed  to  place  the  skin  on  Building  2  and  I  ask  the  sub- 
committee to  direct  the  VA  to  include  funds  for  this  vital  project  in 
the  1993  supplemental  and  if  there  is  no  supplemental,  to  include 
funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  bill. 

In  terms  of  our  environmental  projects,  as  you  know,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the  combined  State  and 
Federal  efforts  to  clean  up  our  waterways.  The  Long  Island  Sound, 
which  is  one  of  these  vital  waterways,  is  really  choking  to  death 
and  it  is  critical  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

There  is  about  $100  million  of  shellfish  industry  for  the  State 
every  year.  There  is  a  strong  commercial  fishing  industry  that  the 
State  relies  on  for  its  economy.  10  percent  of  this  country's  popula- 
tion lives  on  or  near  Long  Island  Sound  and  more  than  1  billion 
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gallons  of  sewage  is  dumped  into  the  sound  each  day  by  44  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

As  a  result  of  the  Clean  Water  Act's  National  Estuary  Program, 
a  comprehensive  management  plan  for  the  Long  Island  Sound  is 
nearing  completion.  A  plan  that  if  implemented  will  help  to  pro- 
vide— to  preserve  and  to  protect  the  sound.  The  Long  Island  Sound 
program  office  is  in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
efforts  to  clean  up  the  sound  and  to  assist  in  the  support  and  im- 
plementation of  this  comprehensive  management  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  government  and  local 
government  have  participated. 

The  efforts  include  a  huge  geographic  area  because  it  serves  both 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  It  includes  both  States  and  150  local, 
State,  and  Federal  jurisdictions.  The  office  helps  to  coordinate  the 
execution  of  the  plant  as  well  as  to  help  educate  the  public,  includ- 
ing businesses  and  communities  on  the  ramifications  of  the  cleanup 
efforts. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  the  office  which  is  authorized 
through  fiscal  year  1996  be  given  an  appropriation  of  at  least 
$750,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  Of  that,  $450,000  is  necessary  just  to 
keep  the  office  open  so  that  it  can  fulfill  its  responsibilities  under 
the  act. 

The  additional  $300,000  would  be  made  available  for  the  office  to 
allow  it  to  have  a  computer  model  constructed  from  data  that  it 
has  taken  from  sediments  in  the  Sound  containing  toxic  substances 
and  to  provide  additional  monitoring  of  the  water  quality  in  the 
Long  Island  Sound. 

And  finally,  I  would  just  like  to  speak  briefly  about  overall  fund- 
ing for  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  State 
Revolving  Fund  which  funds  the  construction  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment projects  that  are  central  to  the  act. 

As  we  consider  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
beyond  fiscal  year  1994,  it  is  vital  that  this  year  we  at  least  main- 
tain funding  for  the  SRF  at  current  levels.  This  is  a  program  that  I 
believe  people  will  understand  works  and  so  often  we  have  pro- 
grams that  don't,  but  this  one  works  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
try  to  at  least  maintain  the  funding  at  the  current  levels.  Histori- 
cally the  SRF  has  received  $2.1  billion  each  year. 

And  I  think  at  this  critical  moment,  we  need  to  continue  at  the 
minimal  level  of  funding.  I  think  that  really  follows  on  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  to  make  sure  that  there  is  some  sort  of  Federal 
support  and  commitment  to  the  States  who  are  trying  to  clean  up 
these  water-bodies  of  water  and  without  the  help  from  the  Federal 
Government,  the  money  that  has  been  spent  on  the  comprehensive 
plans  and  everything  else  just  will  have  been  wasted. 

We  do  know  that  each  State  is  struggling  to  meet  the  goals  of  the 
act  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  a  part  of  it.  The  number  is 
about  $3.3  billion  to  meet  the  wastewater  treatment  needs  in  Con- 
necticut alone.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  the  State  Revolving  Fund  program  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  talking  with  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Appreciate  your  appearance. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Stokes  for  allowing  me  to  come  here  and 
testify  today,  and  thank  the  other  members  of  the  panel  for  their  time  and 
consideration.    Believe  me,  as  a  new  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  never  had  a  keener  awareness  of  the  limitations  each  of  us 
operates  under,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  decisions  we  have  to  make  during  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  address  programs  that  have  a  deep  impact  on  my 
district,  as  well  on  this  country  as  a  whole.    These  include  concerns  about 
veterans,  and  the  funding  of  specific  programs  in  the  Veterans  Administration, 
as  well  as  some  important  environmental  projects. 

VA  Research  Funding 

One  area  of  grave  concern  in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  budget 
for  FY  1994  is  the  request  for  research  funding  for  Veterans  Affairs  hospitals. 

As  you  know,  the  FY  1994  budget  request  for  VA  research  is  $206 
million,  a  $26  million  reduction  from  the  FY  1993  appropriation.    The  effects 
of  this  deep  cut  would  be  devastating.    The  immediate  effects  will  be  a  second 
year  in  which  VA  research  will  be  badly  damaged.    No  new  projects  would  be 
funded,  funds  for  ongoing  research  would  be  cut  significantly  with  many 
programs  not  being  renewed,  and  the  Career  Development  program  would  be 
stopped.    The  total  number  of  funded  programs  would  fall  from  2,060  in  FY 
1993  to  1,391  in  FY  1994,  a  32  percent  decrease. 

I  have  visited  the  West  Haven  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  West 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  have  seen  first-hand  the  top-quality  research 
undertaken  with  VA  research  funds.    At  West  Haven,  there  is  vital  research 
underway  on  cancer,  gastroenterology,  post  traumatic  stress  disorder,  and 
more. 

But  the  effects  of  this  cut  go  beyond  reductions  in  the  amount  of 
research  at  VA  facilities.    Without  a  strong  VA  research  program,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  high-quality  clinical  staff.    Last  week,  I 
was  visited  by  a  doctor  from  West  Haven.    This  individual,  who  is  a  pre- 
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eminent  researcher  in  his  field  as  well  as  an  excellent  teacher  and  clinical 
physician,  told  me  that  the  FY  1994  funding  cut  would  seriously  jeopardize  the 
affiliation  between  the  West  Haven  VAMC  and  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine.    Physicians  affiliated  with  the  Yale  medical  school  are  drawn  to  the 
West  Haven  VAMC  largely  by  the  opportunity  to  do  research.    Without  this 
opportunity,  there  are  insufficient  incentives  to  attract  the  highest-quality 
caregivers  to  affiliated  VA  hospitals.    The  loss  of  these  individuals  would 
strike  a  serious  blow  to  the  quality  of  patient  care  in  the  VA  medical  system. 

I  do  not  come  to  this  judgement  solely  through  anecdotal  evidence.    In 
1991,  the  Institute  of  Medicine  (lOM)  was  commissioned  to  review  the  status 
of  the  affiliations  between  VA  facilities  and  medical  schools.    The  lOM 
committee  found  that  "benefits  to  VA  patient  care  accrue  from  the  opportunity 
for  VA  physicians  to  engage  in  research  ...  the  involvement  of  the  VA 
physicians  in  research  and  teaching  is  clearly  associated  with  affiliations,  and  it 
seems  unlikely  that  these  aspects  of  the  mission  could  be  sustained  in  the 
absence  of  affiliates."    The  lOM  committee  also  reported  that  "It  is  clear  to  the 
committee  that  a  VA  health  care  system  without  affiliations  would  be  a  very 
different  system,  and  that  the  teaching  and  research  aspects  of  the  VA  mission 
as  legislatively  authorized  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry 
out." 

The  result  of  a  cut  in  VA  research  funding  will  be  not  only  a 
diminishment  in  critical  medical  research,  but  also  a  gravely  compromised 
ability  to  maintain  high  quality  patient  care  at  VA  hospitals.    I  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  restore  VA  research  funding  at  least  to  the  FY  1993  level,  and 
preferably  increase  the  level  to  account  for  inflation.    Because  of  the  clear 
relationship  between  VA  research  and  VA  clinical  care,  it  would  be  reasonable 
for  the  Subcommittee  to  restore  the  funding  from  the  medical  care  account  if 
funds  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

West  Haven  VA:  Clinical  Addition 

I  also  request  that  the  subcommittee  consider  restoring  funding  for  the 
planned  clinical  addition  to  the  West  Haven  VAMC.    This  major  construction 
project,  which  was  tentatively  planned  for  FY  1994  at  a  cost  of  $48.5  million, 
has  been  cut  from  the  President's  budget.    I  have  heard  recent  reports  that  this 
project  will  be  delayed  at  least  until  FY  1996. 

While  the  West  Haven  VA  is  one  of  the  premier  VA's  in  the  nation,  its 
physical  buildings  are  in  extremely  poor  condition.    The  medical  center's  two 
main  buildings  were  constructed  separately  in  1948-1952  because  one  was  used 
as  a  separate  TB  hospital.    The  clinical  addition  will  connect  the  two  buildings 
and  allow  them  to  function  as  one  Medical  Center.    It  will  add  outpatient 
examination  rooms  and  replace  forty  year  old  operating  rooms  that  are  so  small 
that  surgeons  cannot  accommodate  the  necessary  equipment.    It  will  also  create 
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new  space  for  dialysis,  cardiology  and  nuclear  medicine,  thereby  making  for  a 
much  more  functional  medical  center. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  restore  the  funding  for  the  Clinical  Addition 
at  the  West  Haven  VAMC. 

West  Haven  VAMC:  Relocation  of  Psychiatric  Emergency  Room 

One  crucial  aspect  of  West  Haven's  Clinical  Addition  project  is  the 
relocation  of  the  Psychiatric  Emergency  Room  (PER)  to  a  site  that  is  more 
accessible  and  located  closer  to  the  Medical  Emergency  Room  (MER).    Since 
August  of  1992,  at  least  three  investigations  into  accidental  deaths  or  suicides 
of  West  Haven  VAMC  patients  have  found  that  the  inaccessibility  of  the  PER 
and  the  large  distance  between  the  two  emergency  rooms  may  have  contributed 
to  patients'  deaths.    Two  of  these  investigations  were  performed  by  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  one  by  the  Veterans  Health  Administration. 

The  Clinical  Addition  project  would  include  the  relocation  of  the  PER  to 
a  more  suitable  site.    In  light  of  the  FY  1994  budget  request,  which  delays 
funding  for  the  Clinical  Addition,  some  temporary  action  must  be  taken  to 
relocate  the  PER  in  the  interim  period. 

The  West  Haven  VAMC  has  submitted  a  request  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  for  $569,000  to  relocate  the  PER  temporarily  until  the 
Clinical  Addition  funds  are  available.    Funding  for  this  project  is  critical  to 
ensure  the  health  and  welfare  of  patients  at  the  West  Haven  VAMC. 

Stimulus  FundsAVest  Haven  VAMC 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of  this  President's  economic 
stimulus  package.    As  you  know,  the  stimulus  package  would  have  provided 
$235.5  million  for  VA  construction  activities. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  before 
this  subcommittee  on  February  23,  1993,  approximately  $16  million  of  this 
total  would  have  gone  to  construction  at  the  West  Haven  VAMC.    These 
stimulus  funds,  which  would  have  been  used  on  projects  that  could  be  started 
within  sixty  days,  would  have  created  vital  construction  jobs  in  our  area,  which 
is  still  facing  a  deep  recession  with  no  end  in  sight.    In  addition,  the  fiinds 
would  have  been  a  much-needed  investment  in  the  physical  infrastructure  of  the 
West  Haven  VAMC. 

The  stimulus  package  would  have  provided  $12  million  for  the 
construction  of  cladding,  which  is  essentially  a  "skin"  covering  the  outside  of  a 
building,  on  Building  Two  at  West  Haven.    As  I  stated  earlier,  the  buildings  at 
West  Haven  were  built  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  their  condition  is  very 
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poor.    On  Building  Two,  the  structure  is  literally  falling  apart,  and  there  is  real 
danger  of  bricks  falling  and  possibly  causing  injuries.  For  this  reason,  West 
Haven  desperately  needs  funds  to  place  the  "skin"  on  Building  Two. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  are  able  to  pass  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  FY  1993.    If  there  is  a  supplemental,  I  ask  the  subcommittee  to  direct 
the  VA  to  include  funds  for  this  vital  project.    If  there  is  no  supplemental  for 
FY  1993,  I  would  like  to  request  that  these  funds  be  included  in  the  FY  1994 
appropriations  bill. 

Long  Island  Sound  Office  and  Cleanup  Plan 

As  you  know,  the  federal  government  is  deeply  involved  in  combined 
state  and  federal  efforts  to  help  clean  up  this  nation's  waterways.    The  Long 
Island  Sound  --  one  of  these  vital  waterways,  has,  for  generations,  provided  a 
rich  abundance  of  natural  resources  for  the  hundreds  of  communities  that  have 
been  built  on  its  shores.    But  now,  the  delicate  ecological  balance  of  the 
Sound,  like  so  many  other  of  our  nation's  great  estuaries,  is  seriously 
threatened. 

Pollution  is  literally  choking  the  Sound  to  death,  and  with  it  the 
economic  well  being  and  quality  of  life  of  the  region.    Ten  percent  of  this 
country's  population  lives  on  or  near  the  Sound,  and  more  than  a  billion 
gallons  of  sewage  are  dumped  into  the  Sound  each  day  by  44  water  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

As  a  result  of  the  Clean  Water  Act's  National  Estuary  Program  (NEP),  a 
comprehensive  management  plan  for  the  Long  Island  Sound  is  nearing 
completion.    A  plan  that  if  implemented,  will  help  preserve  and  protect  the 
Sound. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  Program  Office  in  Stamford,  Connecticut  is  a 
vital  part  of  efforts  to  complete  this  cleanup  plan,    and  to  assist  and  support  its 
implementation.    These  efforts  encompass  a  huge  geographic  area,  including 
two  states  and  150  local,  state  and  federal  jurisdictions.    The  office  must  help 
coordinate  the  execution  of  this  plan  and  the  many  different  groups  involved  in 
carrying  it  out  once  recommendations  are  finalized.    In  addition,  it  must  fulfill 
an  important  mandate  to  educate  the  public,  including  businesses  and 
communities,  on  the  ramifications  of  these  cleanup  efforts. 

Without  adequate  resources,  not  only  is  the  functioning  of  this  office 
threatened,  but  so  are  the  years  of  work  that  have  gone  into  putting  together 
the  Comprehensive  Conservation  and  Management  Plan,  as  well  as  the 
implementation  of  the  Plan  itself. 
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I  would  like  to  request  that  the  office,  which  is  authorized  through  fiscal 
year  1996,  be  given  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $750,000  for  FY  1994.    Of 
that,  $450,000  is  necessary  just  to  keep  the  office  open  so  it  can  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Act.    The  additional  $300,000  would  be  made 
available  for  the  office  to  allow  it  to  have  a  computer  model  constructed  from 
data  it  has  taken  from  sediments  in  the  Sound  and  to  provide  additional 
monitoring  of  its  water  quality  in  the  Sound. 

This  funding  will  allow  the  office  to  fulfill  its  mounting  responsibilities 
as  it  takes  on  an  ever-increasing  workload,  and  to  continue  to  help  Long  Island 
Sound  meet  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

State  Revolving  Fund/Clean  Water  Act 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  overall  funding  for  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  State  Revolving  Fund  (SRF)  which 
funds  the  construction  of  wastewater  treatment  projects  central  to  the  Act.    As 
we  consider  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  beyond  fiscal  year 
1994,  it  is  vital  that  this  year  we  at  least  maintain  funding  for  the  SRF  at 
current  levels. 

Historically,  the  SRF  has  received  $2.1  billion  each  year.    At  this  critical 
moment,  we  need  to  continue,  at  a  minimum,  this  level  of  funding.    In  doing 
so,  we  maintain  crucial  federal  support  and  commitment  to  the  states  in  their 
cleanup  efforts.    Each  state  is  struggling  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  Act,  and 
federal  involvement  is  critical.    Unmet  wastewater  treatment  needs  in 
Connecticut  alone  are  estimated  to  be  nearly  $3.3  billion. 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  immediate  need  to  support  these  efforts  that  will 
be  met  if  we  provide  these  funds.    We  will  also  be  sending  a  clear  and  distinct 
message  that  upgrading  our  nation's  water  pollution  control  infrastructure  and 
cleaning-up  our  nation's  waterways  is  a  continuing  national  priority. 

Congresswoman  Lowey  and  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  strengthen 
and  revitalize  the  federal-state-local  partnership  which  is  central  to  rebuilding 
our  environmental  infrastructure  and  so  necessary  to  sustaining  long-term 
economic  growth.  Our  legislation  would  revitalize  and  improve  the  NEP  by 
taking  the  federal  government's  partnership  with  the  states  one  step  further  ~ 
from  merely  developing  estuary  cleanup  plans,  as  is  now  being  done  —  to 
helping  implement  them.    And  we  are  grateful  to  Chairman  Stokes  for 
cosponsoring  this  bill. 

Our  bill  recognizes  that  no  state  will  be  able  to  carry  out  these  cleanup 
plans  without  increased  federal  aid  and  it  would  make  that  aid  available 
through  the  existing  SRF.    But  we  caimot  hope  to  accomplish  this  objective  in 
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the  years  to  come  if  funding  for  the  SRF  is  cut  back  now,  just  as  we  are  about 
to  reauthorize  this  vital  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  maintain  our  national  commitment  to  the 
SRF  and  to  restoring  the  environmental  integrity  of  our  waterways. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  ask  you,  in  the  West  Haven  VA  Medical 
Center  where  you  submit  a  request  to  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  for  $569,000  to  relocate,  have  you  had  any  response  from 
them  on  that? 

Ms.  DeLauro.  I  don't  know  if  we  have  had  any  response  from 
them  yet.  No,  we  have  not  heard  from  them. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Just  wondering.  Because  it  was — we  didn't  have  any- 
thing from  them  either. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Well,  then  let  me  do  some  checking  on  that.  It  was 
startling  in  these  investigations  that  were  done.  The  West  Haven 
Center  has  one  of  the  model  programs  on  the  post-traumatic  stress 
program  for  Vietnam  vets,  and  as  you  know,  this  is  a  very,  very 
high  risk  population. 

What  was  determined  was  that  these  accidental  deaths  or  sui- 
cides were  not  the  fault  of  the  institution,  but  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  they  did  make  was  that  this  psychiatric  emergency  room 
be  closer  to  the  medical  emergency  room  in  that — you  know,  what 
happens  is  if  they  gave  a  directive  to  a  patient  in  the  psychiatric 
emergency  room  and  unless  somebody  physically  carried  them 
from  one  place  to  the  other,  the  patient  just  left  the  hospital  and 
that  fact  may  have  contributed  to  the  deaths. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  Mrs.  DeLauro,  we  appreciate  your  appearance 
here  and  it  is  an  honor  to  have  you  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  I  enjoy  serving  with  you  on  this  subcommittee  and  the 
Labor,  Health,  Human  Services  Subcommittee. 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  You  and  I  love  the 
committee.  It  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 

UNDERGROUND  INJECTIONS  PRACTICES  COUNCIL 

WITNESS 
JERRY  MULLIGAN 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Underground  Injection  Prac- 
tices Council,  Mr.  Jerry  Mullican.  Mr.  MuUican,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  appear  before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  place  your  entire  statement  into  the  record 
in  its  entirety  and  then  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  Thank  you,  sir.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  give 
you  a  brief  statement  regarding  my  testimony.  I  am  here  testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  Ground  Water  Protection  Council.  I  believe  your 
record  shows  it  as  the  Underground  Injection  Texas  Council.  This 
association  changed  its  name  this  past  year,  so — to  more  reflect 
their  overall  activities. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  And  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  Council.  This  is  a  Council  of  State  officials  that  are  dedicated 
to  protecting  the  Nation's  groundwater.  One  of  those  programs 
within  that  council  is  the  Underground  Injection  Control  program. 
I  work  for  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission.  I  am  deputy  director  of 
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the  oil  and  gas  division  and  responsible  for  all  the  environmental 
programs  of  the  Railroad  Commission,  and  part  of  that  is  the  Un- 
derground Injection  Control  program. 

I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  23  States  that  have  been  granted  pri- 
mary enforcement  authority  by  EPA  to  administer  the  Under- 
ground Injection  Control  program  in  their  State.  These  23  States 
represent  9  percent  of  all  of  the  injection  wells  of  about  1.5  million 
wells. 

Last  year  the  Appropriations  Committee  granted  $10.5  million  to 
EPA  for  awarding  to  us  so  the  States  could  assist  us  in  our  imple- 
mentation of  this  program,  and  we  appreciate  that,  what  you  did 
last  time.  The  Underground  Injection  Control  program  is  required 
under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  Congress  has  authorized  as 
much  as  $19.5  million  to  implement  this  program  in  the  past. 

However,  EPA  has  never  requested  anything  close  to  the  amount 
that  Congress  has  authorized.  Under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
there  are  four  kinds  of  injection  wells  that  are  covered.  Class  I 
wells,  which  is  your  hazardous  and  nonhazardous  industrial  dispos- 
al wells,  your  Class  II,  which  is  the  injection  wells  associated  with 
oil  and  gas  activities,  and  Class  III  is  your  mining  injection  wells, 
and  Class  V  is  the  wells  that  is  now  becoming  more  regulated,  that 
is  the  shallow  injection  wells  which  EPA  is  coming  out  with  new 
regulations  this  year. 

At  the  Railroad  Commission,  where  I  work,  by  far  our  biggest 
work  is  the  Class  II  wells.  These  are  the  injection  wells  that  are 
used  for  enhanced  oil  and  gas  recovery  where  the  produced  water 
is  reinjected  into  the  formations. 

We  regulate  about  55,000  of  these  injection  wells.  That  is  out  of 
the  national  total  of  175,000.  Our  work  load  is  becoming  more  and 
more — increasing  over  the  years  as  a  result  of  EPA  requirements 
and  we  are  continually  having  to  come  up  with  ways  at  the  State 
level  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities  under  Federal  law  and  EPA 
regulations. 

Right  now  we  fund  over  60  percent  of  this  UIC  program,  the  in- 
jection well  program  in  order  to  carry  out  the  Federal  mandates.  In 
1991,  Congress  appropriated  as  a  result  of  this  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendation $11.5  million  to  run  the  UIC  programs.  $1  million  of 
that  was  an  add  on,  which  I  want  to  request  to  the  subcommittee 
to  add  to  the  EPA's  recommendation.  The  last  two  years  that  has 
not  been  done.  It  has  been  $10.5  million  appropriated  and  that  is 
not  enough  to  administer  this  program  to  protect  the  Nation's 
groundwater,  our  underground  drinking  water  supplies. 

So  that  is  why  I  am  here  today  asking  this  subcommittee  to  con- 
sider appropriating  an  additional  amount  of  money  over  and  above 
what  EPA  has  requested. 

In  my  testimony,  we  are  asking  the  subcommittee  to  add  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  to  this  $10.5  million  that  has  been  requested  to 
allow  us  to  have  more  people  in  the  field,  more  field  presence  to 
ensure  that  these  wells  are  properly  inspected  and  monitored. 

In  addition,  we  are  requesting  $350,000  as  was  appropriated  last 
time,  to  the  Ground  Water  Protection  Council  in  order  that  they 
can  continue  their  excellent  education  and  training  programs  that 
benefits  the  States  and  the  State  inspectors  and  the  local  govern- 
ment. 
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I  know  you  are  dealing  with  lots  more  money  here  than — we  are 
talking  about  $10  million,  an  additional  $5  million,  but  I  emi  not 
asking  for  any  additional  money  to  be  appropriated  for  EPA. 

We  are  asking  that  you  consider  moving  some  money  out  of 
maybe  a  cleanup  program  of  EPA's  over  to  this  prevention  pro- 
gram under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  a  program  to  prevent 
pollution  instead  of  going  out  later  and  carrying  out  these  very 
costly  cleanup  programs  under  Superfund. 

So  this  is  just  a  suggestion  that  that  small  amount  of  money 
could  be  moved.  So,  again,  we  would  like  to  urge  this  subcommittee 
very  respectfully  to  consider  this  request  so  we  can  do  a  more  effec- 
tive job  in  protecting  the  Nation's  drinking  water  supplies. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Mullican,  we  appreciate  very  much  your  appear- 
ance before  this  subcommittee.  You  have  given  us  some  good  testi- 
mony and  we  will  certainly  consider  it. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Jerry  MuUican,  I  am  Assistant  Director  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  and  a  Board  Member  of  the  Ground  Water  Protection  Council 
(GWPC).  This  testimony  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  member  states  of  the  Groimd  Water 
Protection  Council  who  together  have  primary  enforcement  authority  for  over  ninety  percent 
of  the  approximate  one  and  a  half  million  injection  wells  in  the  United  States.  Last  year 
this  Committee  provided  $10.5  million  to  the  state  UIC  regulatory  agencies  for  their 
continued  operation  and  enforcement  of  the  national  imderground  injection  control 
programs  and  we'd  like  to  thank  you  for  that. 

The  national  Underground  Injection  Control  (UIC)  program  is  regulated  under 
provisions  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  its  Amendments.  The  administrative  and 
enforcement  responsibilities  of  this  program  have  been  delegated  to  the  states  for  this,  the 
nation's  largest  and  most  comprehensive  ground  water  protection  program.  Injection  wells 
range  in  nature  from  very  high-tech  deep  disposal  wells  which  inject  hazardous  and  non- 
hazardous  waste  at  depths  from  three  to  twelve  thousand  feet  imderground,  to  simple  dry 
wells  which  are  used  by  mom-and-pop  service  stations,  family  industries,  small  businesses, 
farmers,  and  municipalities.  Also  included  in  the  family  of  injection  wells  are  the 
approximately  175,000  wells  used  by  the  oil  and  gas  industry  for  salt  water  disposal  and 
secondary  recovery  operations.  Each  year  these  wells  re-inject  over  a  billion  barrels  of  salt 
water  brought  to  the  surface  commingled  with  oil  and  gas  production.  Solution  mining  wells 
used  to  recover  salt,  sulphur  and  other  minerals  are  the  remaining  type  of  injection  well. 

As  regulatory  programs,  the  Qass  I,  or  hazardous  waste  disposal  wells  and  Class  II, 
salt  water  disposal  wells,  and  Class  HI,  solution  mining  wells,  are  fairly  mature.  These  types 
of  wells  have  been  used  by  the  respective  industries  for  decades  and  because  of  the 
relatively  small  number  and  the  concurrent  high  technology  being  appUed  to  their  operation, 
they  pose  less  risk  to  ground  water  than  do  the  well  over  one  million  Class  V,  or  shallow 
injection  wells,  some  of  which  can  be  found  in  every  Congressiorud  District  of  the  United 
States.  Yet,  these  mature  programs  have  worked  only  because  of  the  state's  ability  to 
inspect  and  monitor  their  operations.  When  properly  sited  and  routinely  inspected  these  are 
among  the  safest  means  of  liquid  waste  disposal  available.  However,  the  continued  future 
success  of  this  process  is  in  increasing  jepoardy  if  additional  funds  are  not  added  to  the  UIC 
program  at  the  federal  level. 

With  that  in  mind,  I'd  hke  to  address  the  Qass  II  well  program  first. 
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Affecting  approximately  32  oil  producing  states  is  the  decline  which  we  are 
experiencing  in  the  total  production  and  price  of  oil.  It  is  typical  that  as  oil  production 
declines,  the  amount  of  produced  salt  water  increases.  Every  barrel  of  oil  which  is  produced 
may  be  accompanied  by  as  many  as  30  to  40  barrels  of  salt  water.  This  salt  water  is 
extracted  from  oil  bearing  strata  and  brought  to  the  surface  along  with  the  oil.  It  must  then 
be  carefully  reinjected  far  below  the  lower  most  underground  source  of  drinking  water. 
Failure  to  inject  or  improper  injection  causes  severe  and  lasting  damage  to  the  environment 
and  underground  drinking  water  supplies. 

With  the  decline  in  the  price  of  petroleum  and  the  increase  in  environmental 
regulations  many  oil  wells  are  no  longer  profitable  and  have  been  shut  down.  This  could 
be  an  even  greater  threat  to  ground  water  since  an  inoperative  well  can  still  do  serious 
damage  to  the  environment.  Under  law,  well  operators  have  two  options.  They  must  either 
file  for  temporary  abandonment  or  plug  their  wells  and  furnish  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  with  evidence  that  the  well  has  maintained  its  mechanical  integrity.  The  majority 
of  these  wells  are  not  owned  by  major  oil  companies.  Most  are  locally  owned  by  small 
business  or  are  mom  and  pop  operations.  Either  way,  our  workload  at  the  state  regulatory 
agencies  has  dramatically  increased  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  This  is  because  we  try  to 
have  a  field  inspector  present  to  observe  mechanical  integrity  tests  concerning  operation  of 
a  well.  In  cases  of  a  temporary  abandonment,  our  geologists  and  engineers  must  carefully 
review  and  either  approve  or  reject  the  evidence  demonstrating  the  mechanical  integrity  of 
a  given  well. 

We  have  also  been  affected  by  increased  federal  reporting  requirements  to  the  EPA 
and  significantly  more  administrative  paperwork  not  to  mention  the  federal  budget  crisis. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  our  workload  and  responsibilities  have  been  substantially 
increasing,  our  budget  has  been  decreasing. 

A  second  concern,  of  equal  importance,  is  related  to  the  Qass  V,  or  shallow  well 
program.  Shallow  wells  are  of  simple  construction,  compared  to  the  other  types,  and  are 
in  daily  use  by  families  and  small  businesses,  farmers,  small  municipalities,  and, 
unfortunately,  also  pose  a  significant  risk  to  the  nation's  ground  water  resources.  We 
believe  many  of  these  wells,  acting  as  conduits,  are  allowing  the  "mainlining"  of  hazardous 
wastes  commonly  found  in  every  day  family  and  manufacturing  uses,  directly  into 
underground  sources  of  drinking  water.  The  regulatory  program  for  inventorying,  inspecting, 
closing,  remediating,  and  monitoring  these  wells  is  new  by  comparison  to  the  other  types  of 
injection  wells  mentioned  previously.  As  the  state  regulatory  agencies  with  the  responsibility 
for  implementing  this  regulatory  program,  we  are  very  concerned  because  these  shallow 
injection  wells  may  pose  the  greatest  risk  of  all  known  point  sources  for  contaminating 
ground  water.  We  believe  that  by  providing  more,  and  better  trained  state  inspectors  and 
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enforcement  officers,  and  more  extensive  public  education  and  outreach,  the  general  public, 
who  own  and  operate,  and  whose  own  drinking  water  is  affected  by  these  simple  shallow 
wells,  will  comply  with  this  regulatory  program  thereby  diminishing  this  substantial  risk  to 
local  ground  water  supplies.  What  the  states  lack,  however,  is  enough  money  to  do  our  job 
to  the  degree  you  and  we  would  hke.  As  the  front  line  agencies  charged  with  miming  this 
federal  ground  water  protection  program,  states  must  have  additional  resources  to  hire  more 
inspectors  and  enforcement  officers  to  find  these  wells  and  to  work  with  local  city  councils, 
planning  commissions,  and  water  agencies,  to  inform  them  of  the  hazards  surrounding  the 
use  of  these  wells  and  suggesting  to  them  best  management  practices  that  can  be  used  with 
these  shallow  injection  wells. 

The  goal  of  providing  more  effective  enforcement  and  subseuqently  promoting 
pollution  prevention  activities  comes  down  to  money.  The  Underground  Injection  Control 
Program  receives  $10.5  million  for  the  operation  of  a  program  to  regulate  all  four  types  of 
wells  in  every  state.  The  USEPA  will  soon  propose  stricter  Class  11  and  Class  V  well 
regulations,  which  will  add  another  layer  to  the  already  overburdened  state  agencies  who 
must  enforce  this  federally  mandated  ground  water  protection  program. 

There  is  a  way  to  enforce  this  program  immediately  and  to  pay  for  it.  If  EPA  was 
provided  an  additional  $5  million  next  year  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  additional 
enforcement  presence  in  each  state,  there  would  be  a  positive  impact  in  ground  water 
protection.  Congress  would  have  to  mandate  the  specific  use  of  these  funds  -  to  require 
immediate  direct  enforcement  through  each  state  imderground  injection  control  program. 
Nothing  could  reUeve  existing  ground  water  pollution  threats  more  than  this  clearly  defined 
use  of  additional  funds. 

To  obtain  these  pollution  prevention  funds.  Congress  might  consider  shifting  money 
from  a  pollution  clean  up  program.  Enhancement  of  the  shallow  well  program  and  more 
wellhead  protection  plaiming  would  ultimately  result  in  less  money  being  needed  in 
pollution  clean  up  programs.  Proposals  to  spend  more  money  on  these  other  programs,  with 
no  new  funding  for  the  enforcement  of  this  pollution  prevention  program,  causes  an 
imbalance  in  EPA  enforcement  efforts  that  was  probably  unintended  by  both  EPA  and 
Congress.  Simply  as  an  example,  if  funding  for  the  UST  program  grew  more  slowly,  the 
UST  program  would  still  continue  to  grow  as  the  financial  capacity  of  small  communities 
expands  to  allow  them  to  replace  damaged  tanks.  However,  if  at  the  same  time  the 
communities  were  to  engage  in  locating  and  closing  shallow  injection  wells,  much  of  which 
can  be  done  with  local  staff  and  resources  already  invested,  they  would  be  preventing  future 
problems  from  ocouring  in  the  first  place. 

In  short.  Congress  should  consider  moving  funding  (or  use  funds  from  clean  up 
programs)  to  balance  the  enforcement  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  the  disposal  of  pollutants 
into  underground  sources  of  drinking  water.  In  addition,  this  would  be  100%  available  for 
in-the-field  enforcement  activities.  It  is  the  first  step  in  eliminating  them  as  a  source  of 
future  pollution. 
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The  level  of  federal  assistance  provided  to  the  states  for  the  enforcement  of  federal 
UIC  regulations  has  not  increased  as  our  federally  mandated  responsibilities  have  grown. 
The  federal  funding  was  $10.5  million  last  year  and  $10.5  million  the  year  before  that. 

Seventeen  of  the  23  Primacy  States  have  reported  current  funding  shortfalls.  The 
average  shortfall  for  the  States  was  over  $350,000.  Funding  shortfalls  have  impacted  most 
areas  of  the  Class  II  program.  The  areas  of  field  inspections  and  risk  assessment  were  most 
commonly  impacted.   Persormel  shortages  were  mentioned  by  many  states. 

For  the  Class  V  program,  a  review  of  1992  expenditures  indicated  that  the  majority 
of  states  do  not  actively  regulate  all  shallow  injection  well  types,  but  focus  only  on  polluting 
wells  due  to  the  lack  of  funding.  This  lack  of  attention  to  other  high  risk  well  types  only 
serves  to  hasten  the  day  when  they  will  be  a  clean-up  problem. 

In  closing,  we  are  requesting  that  the  Congress  consider  an  additional  $5  million 
funding  in  order  to  provide  additional  enforcement  support  for  the  undergrounmd  injection 
control  programs  in  each  state.  In  addition,  we  would  like  to  request  an  additional  $350,000 
to  sustain  the  Ground  Water  Protection  Council's  highly  successful  education  and  training 
program  used  by  the  states  which  will  help  them  integrate  their  UIC  program  and  wellhead 
protection  planning  into  the  national  ground  water  protection  program.  The  beneficiaries 
of  this  effort  are  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  would  be  more  knowledgeable  about,  and 
more  able  to,  protect  their  local  ground  water  supplies  through  their  own  efforts. 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  MIKE  SYNAR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Environment,  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Sjrnar. 

Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  are  you?  I  apologize  for  being 
late. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  is  quite  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcommittee.  We  will,  with- 
out objection,  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record  at  this 
point  and  then  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Synar.  I  will  be  very  brief.  First  of  all,  I  will  put  it  to  you 
very  succinctly,  EPA  should  put  its  money  where  its  mouth  is.  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  about  pollution  prevention,  assisting  States 
and  localities  with  respect  to  Federal  projects,  and  finally,  keeping 
an  eagles's  eye  on  the  Department  of  Energy's  WTPP  program. 

I  am  also  releasing  for  your  information  today  a  GAO  report  and 
review  conducted  by  our  subcommittee  which  shows  that  EPA  and 
Congress  have  not  put  any  money  into  the  key  prevention  program 
designed  to  protect  our  public  drinking  water  wells  from  contami- 
nation. I  think  you  will  find  that  of  great  interest. 

GAO  also  notes  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  between  1986  and 
1991,  we  in  Congress  spent  a  mere  $10  million  on  wellhead  protec- 
tion and  that  is  less  than  the  average  cost  of  one  Superfund  haz- 
ardous waste  site.  Clearly  a  funding  shift  needs  to  take  place  in 
order  to  send  the  message  that  Congress  is  serious  about  imple- 
menting a  groundwater  protection  policy  and  also  influencing  the 
States  to  set  priorities  on  the  greatest  environmental  risks. 

You  have  heard  the  numbers  before.  Fifty  percent  of  all  the  U.S. 
population  depends  upon  groundwater  for  drinking.  That  is  about 
125  million  people,  90  percent  of  our  small  public  water  systems, 
like  those  in  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma.  So  this  is  a  vital  priority 
change  I  think  that  is  justified  based  upon  this  study  as  well  as  the 
facts. 

Second,  I  think  Congress  should  continue  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  and  localities  who  have  to  comply  with  these 
very  complex  Federal  environmental  regulations  that  we  promul- 
gated in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  And  as  you  know,  92  per- 
cent of  the  violations  in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  come  in 
small  communities.  They  don't  have  the  expertise,  they  don't  have 
the  money  to  do  it.  Even  though  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
the  National  Water  Association  have  done  a  good  job  trying  to 
help,  we  need  to  do  even  better. 

Finally,  I  think  we  have  to  ensure  that  sufficient  funds  and  per- 
sonnel are  made  available  to  the  agency's  Office  of  Radiation  Pro- 
grams to  carry  out  the  regulatory  responsibilities  under  the  Waste 
Isolation  Pilot  Plant  Land  Withdrawal  Act.  If  we  don't,  then  we 
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will  not  fulfill  our  radiation  protection  responsibilities  and  that 
could  be  a  very  serious  problem. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  you  today  and  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  appearing  here 
and  sharing  with  us  this  significant  report  that  you  have  been 
given  from  the  GAO.  A  strong  effort  is  needed  to  protect  areas 
around  public  wells  from  contamination.  We  look  forward  to  being 
able  to  just  study  this  report  and  we  will  benefit  from  it,  and  we 
have  heard  some  good  testimony.  We  appreciate  your  taking  the 
time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to  be  with  us. 

Mr.  Synar.  Appreciate  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Rep.  Mike  Synar  (D-Okla.),  Chairman 
Environment,  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  4,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  message  today  with  respect  to  EPA's  funding  appropriation  is 
simple:   EPA  should  put  its  money  where  its  mouth  is.   For  years,  the  Agency  and 
Congress  have  been  paying  lip  service  to  policies  like  pollution  prevention,  assisting 
states  and  localities,  and  keeping  an  eagle's  eye  on  expensive  federal  projects  like  the 
Energy  Department's  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant.   Yet  when  it  comes  to  requesting  and 
allotting  actual  funding,  prevention  activities  lose  to  remediation-related  activities  almost 
every  time;  assistance  to  states  and  localities  is  an  early  visitor  to  the  chopping  block; 
and  essential  regulatory  activities  get  placed  on  the  back  burner.   I  will  briefly  describe 
three  programs  that  are  of  great  concern  to  me,  but  are  absent  or  lacking  in  the  Agency's 
FY  1994  budget  request. 

First,  although  EPA  Administrator  Carol  Browner  has  stated  that  pollution 
prevention  is  one  of  her  top  priorities,  key  prevention  programs  like  the  drinking  water 
wellhead  protection  program  and  the  comprehensive  state  groundwater  protection 
programs  are  either  unfunded  or  slated  for  drastic  cuts. 

In  1990,  EPA's  Science  Advisory  Board  called  exposure  to  drinking  water 
pollutants  one  of  the  four  "high  risk"  human  health  problems  warranting  top  priority  at 
EPA.   Yet,  today  I  am  releasing  a  GAO  review  conducted  for  my  Subcommittee  which 
shows  that  EPA  and  Congress  have  not  put  any  money  into  a  key  prevention  program 
designed  to  protect  public  drinking  water  wells  from  contamination. 

As  you  know,  groundwater  supplies  about  50%  of  the  U.S.  population  with 
drinking  water  (about  125  million  people).   And  90%  of  small  public  water  systems,  like 
those  in  rural  areas  in  my  state  of  Oklahoma,  depend  entirely  on  groundwater  as  their 
source  of  drinking  water.   Protecting  these  areas  from  potential  contamination  is 
therefore  essential  to  ensure  protection  of  public  health.   Cleaning  up  groundwater 
contamination  after  the  fact  is  extremely  expensive  and  there  is  growing  evidence 
suggesting  that  groundwater  contamination  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remediate 
completely. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  don't  envy  your  position.   As  an 
oversight  Chairman  myself,  I  know  all  too  well  that  there  is  simply  not  enough  money  to 
fund  all  of  the  environmental  programs  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  established. 
However,  Congress  and  EPA  uniformly  agree  that  preventing  pollution  is  much  more 
cost-effective  than  cleaning  it  up  after  it  has  occurred.   GAO  notes  that  between  1986 
and  1991,  Congress  spent  a  mere  $10  million  for  wellhead  protection;  that  is  less  than 
half  the  average  cost  of  cleaning  up  just  one  Superfund  hazardous  waste  site.   Clearly,  a 
funding  shift  needs  to  take  place  to  send  the  message  that  Congress  is  serious  about 
implementing  a  groundwater  protection  policy  and  influencing  states  to  set  priorities  on 
the  greatest  environmental  risks. 
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Second,  (3(mgress  ttodd 
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Small  comniuiuties  account  for  over  92%  of  the 
violations  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  In  past  years,  funding  provided  througn  EPA 
to  the  National  Rural  Water  Association  and  the  League  of  Wnmen  Voters  has  fostered 
excellent  technical  assistance  and  training  programs  to  help  systems  in  rural  areas  comply 
with  the  law.  These  programs  should  be  expanded  especially  in  light  of  the  greater 
responsibilities  systems  will  manage  under  the  new  drinking  water  state  revolving  fund. 
Yet,  the  Agency  has  ignored  altogether  the  need  for  this  vital  technical  assistance  in  lis 
FY  1994  budget  request.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  continue  its  assistance  to  these 
communities. 


Finally.  Mr.  Chairman, 
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ftbdntwil  Ad  (PJ-.  102-579)  and  develop  cleanup  standards.  Despite  the  statements 
in  EPA's  budget  narrative  (page  7-16)  Uiat  the  Agency  will  implement  PX.  102-579  and 
"continue  to  develop  guidance  on  the  clean-up  of  radioactivity"  for  use  at  over  20,000 
sites  in  the  U.S.  and  that  "(b)illions  of  dollars  potentially  could  be  wasted  by  inadequate 
cleanup  efforts,"  the  Office  of  Radiation  Programs  is  slated  for  significant  reductions  in 
its  budget.  The  facts  are  that  only  $1  million  in  extramural  contractor  funding  is 
included  in  the  FY  1994  budget  request  and  that  no  internal  resources  or  FTE's  have 
been  allocated  to  the  cleanup  standards  and  no  resources  for  P.L.  102-579.  The  historic 
failure  of  EPA  to  fulfill  its  radiation  protection  responsibilities  Is  a  seiiuus  one.  It  is 
therefore  imperative  that  Congress  provide  ORP  sufficient  resources  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  relating  to  the  WEPP  project. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other  EPA  programs  of  concern,  but  I 
will  not  take  your  valuable  time  addressing  each  and  eveiy  one  of  them  today. 

I  do,  though,  think  these  particular  matters  are  of  urgent  concern,  and  I  thank  you 
for  giving  me  the  opporiimity  to  comment  on  them.   I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  to  achieve  these  important  human  health  and 
environmental  protection  goals. 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

DR.  WILLIAM  POLF,  Ph.D.,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS,  CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  from  Columbia  University,  Dr. 
William  Polf.  Dr.  Polf,  pleasure  to  have  you  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. We  will  place  your  entire  written  statement  in  the  record  at 
this  point  and  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Polf.  Thank  you.  I  am  Dr.  William  A.  Polf,  Vice  President 
for  External  Relations  at  Columbia  University  Health  Sciences.  I 
am  pleased  to  represent  Columbia  University,  President  Michael 
Sovran  Jonathan  Cole,  before  the  committee  today  both  to  express 
our  thanks  for  prior  support  and  to  summarize  the  important  con- 
tributions to  American  health  care,  biomedical  science  and  econom- 
ic development  being  made  through  Columbia's  efforts  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Prevention  on  which  I  am  testifying 
today  is  a  major  biomedical  research  project  that  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  centers  of  biomedical  research  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding knowledge  in  the  detection,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  disease,  particularly  environmentally-related  illnesses. 
The  Center  for  Disease  Prevention  and  the  Audubon  Biomedical 
Science  and  Technology  complex,  of  which  it  is  an  integral  compo- 
nent have  received  financial  support  from  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State,  as  well  as  from  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
support  of  this  committee  in  last  year's  VA,  HUD  appropriation, 
and  development  will  continue  with  university,  corporate  and  pri- 
vate philanthropic  support. 

Progress  in  1994  will  include  the  design  and  development  of  the 
principal  facility  and  initial  stage  site  preparation  and  construc- 
tion. When  completed,  the  Center  for  Disease  Prevention  and  Au- 
dubon will  bring  major  benefits  to  biomedical  science,  leading  to 
new  medical  treatments  and  technologies,  as  well  as  providing  a 
major  economic  benefit  to  a  depressed  part  of  New  York  City  and  a 
significant  benefit  to  the  Nation  by  expanding  America's  strength 
in  the  strategically  crucial  economic  sector  of  biotechnology. 

I  respectfully  request  additional  Federal  financial  assistance  of 
$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  assure  the  continuing  develop- 
ment and  completion  of  this  vital  national  project. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee's support. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  ask  you,  how  many  other  similar  centers  are 
there  to  this  one? 

Mr.  Polf.  Devoted  specifically  to  disease  prevention  research  of 
the  type  we  will  be  conducting,  this  will  be  a  new  kind  of  facility, 
because  we  intend  to  combine  not  only  basic  science  with  clinical 
science  in  disease  prevention. 

I  should  distinguish  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  which  as  you  know  is  a  Federal  facility  which  is  a 
different  kind  of 
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Mr.  Stokes.  In  Atlanta. 

Mr.  PoLF.  Yes,  different  kind  of  operation  completely,  although 
our  center  will  work  in  compatibility  with  that. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  will  be  working  in  conjunction  with  them,  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  PoLF.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  Dr.  Polf,  we  appreciate  your  appearance 
here  and  your  testimony  and  will  certainly  give  consideration  to 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Polf.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  JONATHAN  COLE ,  PH . D . ,  PROVOST 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

May  4,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  support  of  Columbia  University  and  its  Center 
for  Disease  Prevention.   Funding  for  the  Center  in  last  year's 
VA/HUD  Appropriations  Bill  (Environmental  Protection  Agency)  has 
allowed  us  to  make  significant  progress.   I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  record  which 
highlights  some  of  the  recent  developments  at  the  Center. 

As  you  know,  the  Center  for  Disease  Prevention  (CDP)  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Audubon  Biomedical  Science  and  Technology 
Center.   The  Audubon  Center  is  a  major  biotechnology  project 
sponsored  by  Columbia  University  which  will  function  as  an  urban 
center  for  biomedical  research  including  environmentally-caused 
disease  and  its  prevention.   As  one  of  the  world's  leading 
biomedical  research  centers,  Columbia  University  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  establish  this  research  facility.   The  Health 
Sciences  Division  of  Columbia  University  is  a  leader  in  disease 
detection,  treatment  and  prevention  research,  including  efforts 
in  genetic  disease,  infectious  disease,  immunology,  early 
detection  methodologies,  epidemiology  and  clinical  applications. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Audubon  Center  will  create 
approximately  2,500  permanent  jobs  and  an  equivalent  number  of 
construction  jobs  over  the  period  of  its  development.   As  a 
component  of  the  Audubon  Center,  CDP  represents  a  vital 
investment  in  the  future  of  New  York  City,  which  will  spur  local 
economic  development,  attract  investment  to  the  City  and  lead  to 
an  important  economic  diversification  of  the  area.   With  its 
location  in  the  Washington  Heights  section  of  Manhattan,  the 
Audubon  Center  will  stimulate  significant  economic  development  in 
a  depressed  area  of  the  City.   The  overall  Audubon  Center  will  be 
the  most  important  program  related  to  health  research  in  New  York 
City  in  many  years. 

The  total  Audubon  Center  program  will  consist  of  five  major 
facilities  comprising  about  one  million  square  feet  of  new 
construction.   The  first  of  these  facilities  (called  the  Audubon 
Research  Building)  will  house  biotechnology  and  biomedical 
businesses,  both  new  and  established.   The  University,  the  city 
and  the  state  are  partners  in  developing  this  facility,  fore 
which  funding  is  fully  committed.   Construction  of  this  facility 
is  under  way  and  will  be  completed  in  1994. 
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One  of  the  major  goals  of  CDP  and  the  Audubon  Center  is  to 
stimulate  interaction  and  cooperative  research  between  Columbia 
researchers,  government  agency  scientists,  and  private  sector 
scientists,  thus  supporting  the  technology  transfer  critical  to 
developing  new  and  innovative  pharmaceuticals,  treatments  and 
health  care  technologies.   As  a  highly  advanced  research 
facility,  the  research  agenda  of  this  Center  will  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  resource  for  researchers  from  the  federal  government  and 
around  the  world.   The  Center  will  strengthen  our  position  as  the 
world  leader  in  biomedicine  and  its  benefits  for  health  care. 

Columbia  University,  working  in  partnership  with  the  State 
of  New  York,  private  industry,  and  the  federal  government  is 
seeking  to  further  develop  the  Center  for  Disease  Prevention. 
CDP  will  not  duplicate  the  federal  government's  efforts  in  the 
area  of  biomedical  research  and  disease  prevention,  but  will 
become  a  national  resource  for  advanced  research  in  this  area. 

In  establishing  its  Center  for  Disease  Prevention,  Columbia 
is  responding  to  the  national  need  for  comprehensive  and 
integrated  research  in  disease  prevention  at  the  most  basic 
scientific  levels.   The  research  conducted  will  yield  a  more 
sophisticated  understanding  of  the  causes  and  characteristics  of 
disease  related  to  environmental  and  other  factors.   The  Audubon 
Center  will  have  the  capability  to  formulate  a  new  concept  in 
treatment  technology,  develop  it  in  the  laboratory,  test  it  in  a 
clinical  setting,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  health-care 
products  industry,  transfer  its  benefits  to  the  general  public 
and  national  agencies,  such  as  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

CDP  will  focus  on  disease  prevention  research  in  four  areas 
with  major  emphasis  on  environmental  facets  of  disease: 

•  Identification  of  substances  in  our  environment  that 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  human  health. 

•  Identification  of  individuals  who  are  at  higher  risk  of 
developing  disease. 

•  Development  and  validation  of  methods  to  detect  the 
presence  of  potentially  harmful  effects  of  these 
factors. 

•  Development  of  therapies  to  retard  the  progress  of  a 
disease  in  situations  where  exposure  to  virus  or  toxin 
has  already  occurred-  or  cannot  be  readily  avoided. 

To  balance  the  Center  for  Disease  Prevention  and  its 
research  in  the  environmental  causes  of  disease,  Columbia 
University  seeks  federal  financial  support  to  provide  a  facility 
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to  consolidate  and  expand  areas  of  research  conducted  throughout 
the  Health  Sciences  Division  at  Columbia.   Federal  support  for 
the  Center  would  clearly  serve  the  national  interest.   Through 
its  research  efforts,  the  Center  can  be  expected  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  preventive  health  care  in  the  nation — 
in  particular  the  need  to  reduce  the  escalation  of  health  care 
costs — and  to  the  progress  of  environmental  health  science 
generally.   In  addition,  this  investment  will  help  to  ensure  that 
the  United  States  maintains  its  competitive  advantage  within  the 
field  of  biomedical  research. 

Colximbia  University  is  very  committed  to  moving  forward  with 
the  Center  for  Disease  Prevention  as  part  of  the  overall  Audubon 
program.    We  are  seeking  federal  support  as  the  next  logical 
stage,  following  the  funding  commitments  made  by  the  University, 
the  city  and  the  state.   To  maintain  progress,  federal  funding  in 
FY  1994  will  be  critical.   Therefore,  we  respectfully  request  an 
additional  $10  million  be  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1994  to 
continue  the  great  progress  we  are  making. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  leadership  on  behalf  of  the  Center 
for  Disease  Prevention.   It  will  produce  new  biotechnology  and 
pioneering  forms  of  medical  treatments  which  will  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  our  understanding  of  environmentally- 
related  disease.   Again  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  you  and  the 
Members  of  this  Subcommittee  for  your  support. 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

DR.  RAYMOND  J.  CAMPION,  NATIONAL  URBAN  AIR  TOXICS  RESEARCH 
CENTER 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  wall  be  the  Water  Environment 
Federation,  Mr.  Paul  L.  Freedman. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  other  gentleman,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  next  witness,  the  National  Urban  Air  Toxics  Research 
Center,  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Campion.  Dr.  Campion,  nice  to  have  you 
before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Campion.  My  pleasure.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  place  your  written  statement  in  its  entirety 
in  the  record  at  this  point  and  then  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Campion.  Okay.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Mickey  Leland  Na- 
tional Urban  Air  Toxics  Research  Center.  My  name  is  Dr.  Ray- 
mond J.  Campion  and  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  center, 
having  been  appointed  in  March  of  this  year  to  succeed  the  interim 
director,  Dr.  Key,  who  has  retired. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Leland  Center  was  established  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  with  the  expectation  that  the  center  would  help 
develop  comprehensive  scientific  bases  to  allow  effective  implemen- 
tation of  air  toxics  requirements  of  the  act.  The  Leland  Center  ex- 
pects to  be  a  significant  contributor  to  this  effort  in  filling  a  signifi- 
cant gap  in  the  scientific  literature  in  the  areas  of  human  exposure 
and  risk  assessments  and  broadly  epidemiological  and  clinical  rela- 
tionships between  the  presence  of  these  hazardous  air  pollutants  in 
the  atmosphere  and  human  health.  The  science  of  risk  assessment 
of  air  toxics  impacts  is  in  its  infancy  and  a  better  understanding  is 
clearly  essential  for  the  success  of  the  Clean  Air  Act's  require- 
ments in  this  area. 

The  center  has  assembled  an  interim  board  of  directors  with  out- 
standing national  public  health  and  environmental  credentials, 
along  with  a  scientific  advisory  panel  composed  of  well  respected 
researchers  from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  To  digress 
from  my  comments,  my  prepared  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  area  we  are  working  pretty  hard  on.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a 
permanent  board,  three  of  whom  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, three  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  three  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  and  we  would  ask  your  help,  if  possible,  per- 
haps mentioning  to  some  people  who  might  be  candidates  for  that 
board. 

We  have  a  number  of  very  good  health  professionals  who  we  will 
be  submitting.  We  would  like  to  make  it  as  culturally  and  broadly 
diverse  a  group  as  we  could.  So  we  are  interested  in  getting  other 
nominees  that  might  fill  out  that  nine  person  permanent  board.  It 
is  essential  we  get  the  permanent  board  in  place  because  the  fund- 
ing could  depend  on  whether  or  not  there  is  a  permanent  board  in 
place. 
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The  EPA  says  in  the  absence  of  that  board,  they  may  not  feel 
obliged  to  fund  us.  So  that  is  one  of  the  issues  on  which  we  have  to 
work  pretty  hard. 

Among  the  Leland  Center's  priority  research  areas  would  include 
the  following:  Better  health  effects  data  for  input  into  the  develop- 
ment of  risk  assessments,  advances  in  monitoring  and  measure- 
ment methods  for  these  materials,  the  degree  to  which  interactions 
between  hazardous  air  pollutants  and  criteria  pollutants  are  impor- 
tant, correlations  with  other  relevant  data,  including  relationships 
that  may  exist  with  SARA  Title  III  emission  inventories. 

At  the  outset,  we  will  assess  the  current  knowledge  of  asthma  as 
an  endpoint  in  air  toxics  effects.  As  you  may  be  aware,  the  inci- 
dents of  asthma  are  increasing  in  urban  areas  after  a  long  period 
of  time.  We  will  be  combining  the  results  of  the  literature  survey 
in  this  area  with  our  second  effort,  a  review  of  our  abilities  to 
measure  these  materials  in  urban  atmospheres,  and  we  plan  to 
convene  a  major  scientific  workshop  later  this  year  to  present  in- 
formation on  both  these  sites. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  we  will  be  developing  requests  to 
address  air  toxics  exposure  assessments,  the  third  element  of  our 
current  program.  The  Leland  Center  is  funded  jointly  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  private  sources. 

The  initial  monies  received  from  EPA  in  February  of  this  year 
are  part  of  a  commitment  of  $300,000  in  the  fiscal  1992  budget  ap- 
propriated by  this  subcommittee.  Although  appropriated  for  outlay 
during  1992,  the  Leland  Center  has  determined  that  these  funds 
may  best  be  expended  most  efficiently  over  the  course  of  two  years 
in  order  to  allow  for  a  more  efficiently  managed  plan. 

Consequently  no  funds  were  designated  for  appropriation  to  the 
Leland  Center  for  fiscal  1993.  In  addition  to  appropriated  funds,  we 
have  raised  approximately  $150,000  in  private  sector  funding.  In 
order  to  further  implement  this  important  research  program,  we 
do  need  to  receive  Federal  monies  on  a  continuing  basis,  accelerat- 
ing as  we  demonstrate  the  center's  effectiveness  in  providing  good 
data. 

Accordingly  we  are  requesting  $500,000  in  fiscal  1994  to  be 
matched  to  the  degree  possible  by  continued  private  sector  dona- 
tions augmented  by  foundation  support.  The  latter  effort  could  help 
to  provide  the  necessary  long-term  basis  for  the  Center's  research 
programs,  many  of  which  will  be  multiyear  efforts. 

The  environmental  challenges  which  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments address  are  formidable  and  complex.  We  recognize  EPA  has 
a  difficult  burden  of  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  law,  espe- 
cially in  these  research  areas  that  are  at  the  frontiers  of  our 
knowledge. 

In  closing,  I  would  reaffirm  our  intent  to  make  the  Leland 
Center  a  nationally  recognized  source  of  scientific  information  on 
air  toxics  that  would  be  important  to  EPA  and  the  State  regulatory 
processes  in  the  coming  years. 

We  believe  that  our  legally  targeted  objectives,  coupled  with  the 
outstanding  scientific  resources  we  can  bring  to  bear  will  allow  the 
Leland  Center  to  make  a  significant  and  continuing  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  effective  hazardous  air  pollutants  and  public 
health  and  the  environment. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Campion,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  testify  here 
on  behalf  of  the  center,  which  has  been  named  after  one  of  our 
former  colleagues  and  a  gentleman  who  distinguished  himself  in 
this  body  and  amongst  whom  his  other  concerns  was  the  whole 
matter  of  the  environment,  so  it  is  certainly  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  this  center  be  named  after  Mickey  Leland.  We  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  board  matter  with  you  at  some  appropriate  time,  but 
we  thank  you  for  appearing. 

Mr.  Campion.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Mickey  Leland  National  Urban  Air  Toxics  Research  Center. 
My  name  is  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Campion  and  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Center,  having 
been  appointed  in  March  of  this  year  to  succeed  the  Interim  Director,  Dr.  Marcus  Key,  who  has 
retired. 

The  Leland  Center  was  established  under  Title  III,  Section  301  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  as  a  non-profit,  public/private  research  facility,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  Center  would  help  develop  comprehensive  scientific  bases  to  allow  effective  implementation 
of  the  air  toxics  requirements  of  the  Act.  In  brief,  the  Law  mandates  installation  of  Maximum 
Achievable  Control  Technology  (MACT)  on  major  industrial  sources  of  the  189  compounds 
listed  in  the  Act  as  hazardous  air  pollutants.  EPA  must  then  assess,  over  a  8-9  year  time  frame 
after  MACT  installation,  the  residual  health  effects  still  present  to  the  American  public  from 
these  emission  sources.  If  those  findings  indicate  continuing  concerns,  additional  regulations  and 
more  stringent  emission  control  will  likely  be  necessary.  The  Leland  Center  expects  to  be  a 
significant  contributor  to  this  effort  through  the  scientific  literature  in  the  areas  of  human 
exposure  and  risk  assessments,  and  broadly,  epidemiologic  and  clinical  relationships  between 
the  presence  of  these  hazardous  air  pollutants  in  ambient  atmospheres  and  human  health.  For 
example,  EPA  must  soon  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  preliminary  research  results  on  area 
source  toxic  exposures  and  risks.  The  scope  of  the  research  contracted  for  by  the  Leland  Center 
will  clearly  be  relevant  to  the  EPA  report  on  this  subject. 

The  national  effort  to  reduce  the  so-called  critena  pollutants  has  been  reasonably 
successful,  with  ozone  the  major  remaining  criteria  pollutant  still  resisting  effective  control  in 
many  urban  areas.  By  contrast,  the  science  of  risk  assessment  of  air  toxics  health  impacts  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  a  better  understanding  is  clearly  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
requirements  in  this  area.  To  this  end,  and  pending  appointment  of  its  permanent  directors 
pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Center  has  assembled  an  Interim  Board  of  Directors. with 
outstanding  national  public  health  and  environmental  conservation  credentials,  along  with  an 
Interim  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  composed  of  well-respected  researchers  from  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors.  Together,  the  Board,  Scientific  Panel  and  staff  will  develop  research  plans 
that  will  assure  that  the  Center  will  be  a  major  source  of  peer-reviewed  science  to  aid  in  this 
critical  assessment  of  community-based  health  eftects.  The  Center  by  law  is  located  at  the  Texas 
Medical  Center  in  Houston,  but  its'  scope  is  national.  The  research  to  be  carried  out  will  be 
applicable  to  the  Northeast,  the  West  Coast,  the  Midwest,  and  any  other  urban  areas  that  are 
exposed  to  elevated  levels  of  these  hazardous  air  pollutants. 

Among  the  Leland  Center's  priority  research  areas,  we  include  the  following: 

better   health    effects   data    for    input    into    the    development   of   risk 
assessments,  including  im'proved  biomarkers  for  use  in  human  populations 

advances   in    monitoring   and    measurement    methods   for   these   trace 
atmospheric  materials 
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the  degree  to  which  interactions  between  hazardous  air  pollutants  and 
criteria  pollutants  are  important,  including  atmospheric  transformations 

correlations  with  other  relevant  data,  including  concurrent  research  on 
mobile  source  air  toxics,  and  any  relationships  that  may  exist  with  SARA 
Title  III  emission  inventories 

As  mentioned  at  the  outset,  we  are  beginning  a  major  effort  to  initiate  research  grants 
and  contracts  in  these  areas.  Initially,  we  will  assess  the  current  knowledge  of  asthma  as  an  end- 
point  in  air  toxics  effects.  We  will  be  combining  the  results  of  a  literature  survey  in  this  area 
with  a  review  of  our  abilities  to  measure  these  materials  in  urban  atmospheres,  and  we  plan  to 
convene  a  major  scientific  workshop  later  this  year  to  present  this  information.  In  the  second 
half  of  this  year,  we  will  be  developing  Requests  to  address  air  toxics  exposure  assessments. 

The  Center  is  funded  jointly  by  the  federal  government  and  private  sources.  The  initial 
monies  received  from  EPA  in  February  of  this  year  are  part  of  the  commitment  of  $300,000  in 
the  Fiscal  Year  1992  budget  appropriated  by  this  subcommittee.  Although  appropriated  for 
outlay  during  Fiscal  Year  1992,  the  Leland  Center  has  determined  that  these  funds  may  be 
expended  most  efficiently  over  the  course  of  two  years.  Consequently,  no  funds  were 
specifically  designated  for  appropriation  to  the  Leland  Center  for  Fiscal  Year  1993.  In  addition 
to  appropriated  funds,  we  have  raised  approximately  $150,000  in  private  sector  funding.  In 
order  to  further  implement  this  important  research  program,  however,  we  do  need  to  receive 
federal  monies  on  a  continuing  basis,  perhaps  accelerating  as  we  demonstrate  the  Center's 
effectiveness  in  providing  good  data.  Accordingly,  we  are  requesting  $500,000  in  FY  94,  to 
be  matched  to  the  degree  possible  by  continued  private  sector  donations,  augmented  by 
Foundation  support.  This  latter  effort  is  one  to  which  we  are  directing  immediate  attention, 
since  it  could  help  to  provide  the  necessary  longer-term  basis  for  the  Center's  research 
programs,  many  of  which  will  be  multi-year  efforts.  Expanded  private  sector  fund-raising  is  a 
high  priority  for  us  at  this  time. 

To  date  we  have  used  the  existing  private  sector  monies  almost  exclusively  to  establish 
the  Center's  administration,  dedicating  the  federal  monies  to  actual  research  studies.  We  have 
been  able  to  keep  our  administrative  and  overhead  expenses  to  a  minimum  thus  far  due  in  part 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  Center's  administration  within  The  University  of  Texas  Health 
Science  Center  in  Houston. 

The  environmental  challenges  which  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  addressed  are 
formidable  and  complex.  We  recognize  that  the  EPA  has  a  very  difficult  burden  in  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  especially  in  these  research  areas  which  are  at  the  frontiers  of  our 
knowledge.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  considerable  scientific  challenges  facing  the  EPA 
researchers  in  carrying  out  the  Congressional  mandates  in  these  areas.  We  see  the  Leland 
Center  as  an  important  contributor  and  EPA  partner  in  this  venture,  and  urge  that  sufficient 
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resources  be  provided  to  meet  these  national  goals.  The  Administration  has  pointed  out  recently 
its  strong  support  for  increased  public/private  partnerships  in  many  sectors  of  our  economy.  The 
Leland  Center  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  such  partnerships  can  be  developed  and 
strengthened  in  a  most  cost-effective  way  in  the  overall  national  interest. 

In  closing,  I  would  reaffirm  our  intent  to  make  the  Leland  Center  a  nationally  recognized 
source  of  scientific  information  on  air  toxics  that  will  be  important  to  the  EPA  and  state 
regulatory  processes  in  the  coming  years.  We  believe  that  our  legally  -  targeted  objectives, 
coupled  with  the  outstanding  scientific  resources  we  can  bnng  to  bear,  will  allow  the  Leland 
Center  to  make  a  significant  and  continuing  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
hazardous  air  pollutants  on  public  health  and  the  environment. 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESSES 

JOHN  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  INTER  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  ARIZO- 
NA 

HARRISON  TALGO,  CHAIRMAN.  SAN  CARLOS  APACHE  TRIBE  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT.  INTER  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  John  R.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Chairman  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  My  name  is  John  Lewis.  I  am  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona  and  Mr.  Harrison  Talgo, 
Chairman  of  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  is  also  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona,  is  here  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  pleased  to  have  both  of  you  appear  here.  We 
will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record  and  then  you  may 
proceed  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Talgo.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon.  I  am  Harrison  Talgo, 
Chairman  of  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  and  First  Vice  President  of 
the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona.  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be 
here  this  afternoon.  The  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona  first  of  all 
thanks  the  committee  for  the  support  it  has  provided  to  ITCA  for 
the  past  two  years  by  appropriating  $500,000  in  fiscal  year  1992 
and  $1  million  in  fiscal  year  1993  for  solid  waste  needs  assessment 
and  management  plans  development  through  the  multimedia  line 
item  of  the  EPA  budget. 

This  testimony  includes  a  brief  description  of  how  the  first  year 
funding  is  being  used  and  what  the  plans  are  to  use  the  second 
year  funds.  These  funds  have  enabled  half  of  the  tribes  in  Arizona 
to  begin  developing  solid  waste  management  plans. 

One,  appropriations  request.  This  solid  waste  management  plan 
development  was  initially  proposed  as  a  three-year  project.  The 
ITCA  is  requesting  that  the  committee  continue  support  of  this  ex- 
tremely important  effort  and  fund  the  tribes  in  Arizona  in  the 
amount  of  $1.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  complete  the  three- 
year  project.  Appropriate  a  base  amount  of  funding  in  the  amount 
of  $50  million  to  establish  tribal  government  environmental  protec- 
tion programs. 

Tribal  governments.  There  are  21  tribes  in  Arizona  that  have  ju- 
risdiction over  approximately  28  percent  of  the  land  in  the  State. 
The  Indian  trust  land  in  Arizona  accounts  for  38  percent  of  all  the 
Indian  trust  land  nationwide.  In  addition,  tribal  lands  include  criti- 
cal watersheds  that  affect  the  water  supply  for  most  of  the  State. 

The  State  of  Arizona  has  no  regulatory  authority  over  tribal 
lands.  The  tribal  governments  are  general  purpose  governments 
that  maintain  sovereignty,  including  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  matters  on  Indian  lands.  The  direct  political  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  tribal  governments  is  embodied 
in  the  United  States  Constitution,  Article  1,  Section  8,  by  treaties 


entered  into  between  tribes  and  the  United  States  Government 
before  1871,  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  by  Fed- 
eral statutes. 

Solid  waste.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  previous  testimony  to 
you,  tribal  governments  were  never  provided  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  conduct  solid  waste  planning  and  management  de- 
velopment, even  though  Indian  lands  come  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion and  Federal  environmental  laws. 

Open  dumps  with  minimal  management  continue  to  be  a  top  pri- 
ority environmental  and  public  health  problem  for  tribal  govern- 
ments. In  addition,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  pro- 
mulgated regulations  which  now  require  stringent  landfill  closure, 
operation  and  maintenance  after  October  8,  1993.  These  regulations 
affect  tribal  governments  as  well  as  all  other  governments  nation- 
wide. 

Because  tribal  governments  did  not  have  access  to  funds  original- 
ly provided  to  State  governments  to  develop  solid  waste  manage- 
ment plans,  most  tribes  will  not  be  able  to  comply  with  the  EPA 
landfill  requirements.  However,  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
committee  will  be  essential  in  order  for  tribes  in  Arizona  to  begin 
the  process  of  complying  with  the  new  EPA  landfill  criteria. 

The  $1.5  million  request  for  1994  will  provide  for  the  completion 
of  solid  waste  management  plans  by  the  majority  of  tribal  govern- 
ments in  Arizona  and  will  move  tribes  closer  to  compliance  with 
the  landfill  regulations  that  will  become  effective  October  8,  1993. 

Base  funding  for  tribal  environmental  protection.  In  previous  tes- 
timony provided  to  this  Committee,  ITCA  identified  the  need  for 
funds  for  other  essential  environmental  protection  programs.  These 
have  included  the  request  for  providing  funds  for  minimal  environ- 
mental protection  programs  on  Indian  lands. 

We  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  background.  The  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  published  its  Indian  policy  in  1984.  That 
document,  based  upon  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  Indian 
tribes,  held  forth  the  promise  of  a  new  Federal/tribal  partnership 
to  protect  the  environments  of  Indian  reservations.  The  partner- 
ship was  to  protect  reservation  environments  as  effectively  as  the 
present  Federal /State  partnership  has  protected  the  environment 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

As  EPA's  existing  annual  appropriations  is  intended  for  estab- 
lishment of  maintenance  of  nationwide  programs,  without  discrimi- 
nation against  any  geographical  area  or  race  or  color,  the  funding 
for  tribal  environmental  protection  programs  must  come  from  the 
existing  EPA  appropriations.  The  other  solution  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  establish  essential  base  funding  for  tribal  govern- 
ments. This  base  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  equitable  program 
coverage  as  compared  to  States. 

Presently  the  EPA  budget  directs  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  its 
total  budget  toward  Indian-related  programs  and  activities. 

In  1990  an  EPA  blue  ribbon  task  force  addressed  the  problems  of 
inequitable  funding  for  the  reservation  programs  and  concluded 
that  a  first  step  towards  establishing  reservation  programs  would 
require  $35  million  per  year.  True  equity  will  require  much  more 
than  that  amount,  considering  that  EPA  is  now  more  than  20  years 
behind  in  establishing  programs  for  Indian  reservations. 
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Based  on  the  findings  of  this  task  force,  ITCA  requests  the 
amount  of  $50  million  to  establish  basic  environmental  protection 
programs  on  Indian  lands  administered  by  Indian  governments  in 
Arizona. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  tes- 
timony before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Talgo,  we  appreciate  very  much  the 
testimony  you  have  given  before  our  subcommittee  this  afternoon, 
and  we  will  certainly — I  would  note  that  we  have  already  support- 
ed this  project  and  will  certainly  give  consideration  to  your  testi- 
mony here  today. 

Mr.  Lewis.  May  I  emphasize,  this  is  really  a  critical  time  that 
that  testimony  speaks  to,  both  for  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Indian  Health  Service,  they  are  all  in- 
volved in  solid  waste  projects. 

It  is  a  critical  time  in  Arizona  and  we  think  that  with  the  con- 
tinuing support,  that  as  an  agency  effort  and  tribal  governments, 
we  will  be  able  to  address  these  needs. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  both  of  you  for  your 
appearance. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  INTER  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  ARIZONA 
BEFORE  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUD,  VA  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

APPROPRIATIONS 
May  4,  1993 


Good  afternoon,  I  am  Harrison  Talgo,  Chairman  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe 
and  First  Vice-President  of  the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona.  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  to  be  here  this  afternoon. 

The  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona  (ITCA)  first  of  all,  thanks  the  Committee  for 
the  support  it  has  provided  to  the  ITCA  for  the  last  two  years  by  appropriating 
$500,000  for  FY  1992,  and  $1,000,000  for  FY  1993  for  solid  waste  needs 
assessment  and  management  plans  development  through  the  multi-media  line  item  of 
the  EPA  budget.  This  testimony  includes  a  brief  description  of  how  the  first  year 
funding  is  being  used  and  what  the  plans  are  to  use  the  second  year  funds.  These 
funds  have  enabled  half  of  the  tribes  in  Arizona  to  begin  developing  solid  waste 
management  plans. 


I.  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST 

This  solid  waste  management  plan  development  was  initially  proposed  as  a 
three  year  project.    The  ITCA  is  requesting  that  the  Committee: 

continue  their  support  of  this  extremely  important  effort  and  fund  the 
tribes  in  Arizona  in  the  amount  of  $1.5  million  for  FY  1994  to  complete 
the  three  year  project. 

Appropriate  a  base  amount  of  funding  in  the  amount  of  $50  million  to 
establish  tribal  government  environmental  protection  programs. 


II.         TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS 

There  are  21  tribes  in  Arizona  that  have  jurisdiction  over  approximately  28% 
of  the  land  in  the  state.  The  Indian  trust  land  in  Arizona  accounts  for  38%  of  all 
Indian  trust  land  nationwide.  In  addition,  tribal  lands  include  critical  watersheds  that 
affect  the  water  supply  for  most  of  the  state.  The  state  of  Arizona  has  no  regulatory 
authority  over  tribal  lands. 
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Tribal  governments  are  general  purpose  governments  that  maintain  sovereignty, 
including  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  over  matters  on  Indian  lands.  The  direct 
political  relationship  between  the  Federal  government  and  tribal  governments  is 
embodied  in  the  United  States  Constitution  (Article  I,  Section  8),  by  treaties  entered 
into  between  tribes  and  the  United  States  government  before  1871,  by  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  by  Federal  statutes. 


III.        SOLID  WASTE 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  previous  testimony  to  you,  tribal  governments 
were  never  provided  funds  by  the  Federal  Government  to  conduct  solid  waste 
planning  and  management  development,  even  though  Indian  lands  come  under  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  Federal  environmental  laws.  Open  dumps  with  minimal  management 
continue  to  be  a  top  priority  environmental  and  public  health  problem  for  tribal 
governments.  In  addition  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  promulgated 
regulations  which  now  require  stringent  landfill  closure,  operation  and  maintenance 
after  October  8,  1993.  These  regulations  affect  tribal  governments  as  well  as  all 
other  governments  nationwide.  Because  tribal  governments  did  not  have  access  to 
funds  originally  provided  to  state  governments  to  develop  solid  waste  management 
plans  most  tribes  will  not  be  able  to  comply  with  the  current  EPA  landfill  requirements. 
However,  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Committee  will  be  essential  in  order  for  tribes 
in  Arizona  to  begin  the  process  of  complying  with  the  new  EPA  landfill  criteria. 


IV.        ARIZONA  TRIBES  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 

The  ITCA  provided  financial  resources  and  technical  assistance  to  Tribes  located 
in  Arizona  for  solid  waste  management  plan  development.  The  nine  tribes  that  are 
currently  funded  are  developing  solid  waste  management  plans.  Six  of  the  nine  tribes 
are  drafting  and  updating  solid  waste  ordinances  and  regulations  and  identifying 
alternatives  to  landfilling  such  as  recycling.  Four  of  the  nine  tribes  are  developing 
plans  to  identify  and  close  open  dumps.  Three  of  the  nine  tribes  are  developing 
organizational  and  legal  infrastructure  for  managing  solid  waste.  One  of  the  nine 
tribes  is  developing  a  Community  Environmental  Education  Program.  One  of  the  nine 
tribes  is  developing  a  landfill  monitoring  plan,  and  one  of  the  nine  tribes  is  developing 
procedures  to  manage  household  hazardous  waste  or  special  waste. 

With  the  $1,000,000  appropriation  for  FY  93  the  ITCA  will  continue  to  fund 
the  nine  tribes  in  their  development  stage  and  will  fund  an  additional  five  to  eight 
tribes  to  begin  development  of  solid  waste  management  plans  for  a  total  of 
approximately  seventeen  tribes  that  will  be  able  to  develop  a  number  of  essential 
elements  of  solid  waste  planning. 
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The  $1.5  million  request  for  FY  1994  will  provide  for  the  completion  of  solid 
waste  management  plans  by  the  majority  of  tribal  governments  in  Arizona  and  will 
move  tribes  closer  to  compliance  with  the  landfill  regulations  which  will  become 
effective  October  8,  1993. 


V.         BASE  FUNDING  FOR  TRIBAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

In  previous  testimony  provided  to  this  Committee  ITCA  identified  the  need  for 
funds  for  other  essential  environmental  protection  programs.  These  have  included  the 
request  for  providing  funds  for  minimal  environmental  protection  programs  on  Indian 
lands. 


Background 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  published  its  Indian  Policy  in  1984. 
That  document,  based  upon  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  Indian  tribes,  held 
forth  the  promise  of  a  new  federal/tribal  partnership  to  protect  the  environments  of 
Indian  reservations.  The  partnership  was  to  protect  reservation  environments  as 
effectively  as  the  present  federal/state  partnership  has  protected  the  environment  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  however,  almost  a  decade  after  issuing  its  Indian  Policy,  EPA  has  still 
not  acted  on  the  Policy  in  any  substantial  or  significant  way.  Despite  numerous  public 
pronouncements,,  "Implementation  Guidances,"  "Communications  Strategies," 
"Barrier  Studies"  and  other  expressions  of  the  Agency's  good  intentions,  reservation 
environments  remain  virtually  ignored  by  EPA  in  practice.  This  neglect  is  seen  most 
clearly  when  EPA's  performance  is  tested  against  the  level  of  protection  it  has 
afforded  all  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  In  reality  and  practice,  EPA  has  established  and 
funds  state  programs  in  over  twenty  subject  areas  for  every  state  in  the  Union.  These 
programs,  because  of  the  legal  and  historical  fact  of  tribal  sovereignty,  do  not  and 
cannot  effectively  protect  Indian  reservation  environments.  Yet,  even  though  EPA 
recognized  these  gaps  and  promised  to  fill  them  in  its  1984  Indian  Policy,  only  a 
scattering  of  reservation  programs  have  in  fact  been  established  in  almost  ten  years. 

As  EPA's  existing  annual  appropriations  is  intended  for  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  nationwide  programs,  without  discrimination  against  any  geographical 
area  or  race  of  people,  the  funding  for  tribal  environmental  protection  programs  must 
come  from  the  existing  EPA  appropriations.  The  other  solution  is  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  establish  essential  base  funding  for  tribal  governments.  This  base  must  be 
sufficient  to  provide  equitable  program  coverage  as  compared  to  states.  Presently  the 
EPA  budget  directs  only  1/2  of  1  %  of  its  total  budget  toward  Indian  related  programs 
and  activities. 
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In  1990,  an  EPA  blue-ribbon  task  force  addressed  the  problem  of  inequitable 
funding  for  reservation  programs  and  concluded  that  a  first  step  towards  establishing 
reservation  programs  would  require  $35  million  per  year.  True  equity  will  require 
much  more  than  that  amount,  considering  that  EPA  is  now  more  than  twenty  years 
behind  in  establishing  programs  for  Indian  reservations. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  task  force  ITCA  requests  the  amount  of  $50 
million  to  establish  basic  environmental  protection  programs  on  Indian  lands 
administered  by  Indian  governments. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to  this  Committee. 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  HENRY  WAXMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Very  pleased  to  have  our  next  witness  before  the 
subcommittee,  gentleman  from  California,  distinguished  colleague, 
Chairman  Henry  A.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear 
here  before  our  subcommittee.  We  will  place  your  entire  statement 
into  the  record  at  this  point  and  then  you  may  proceed  any  way 
you  would  like. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
your  putting  my  longer  statement  in  the  record,  but  I  have  a  state- 
ment that  I  want  to  go  through  because  there  are  some  important 
points  that  I  just  think  I  should  make  to  this  committee.  I  never 
testified  before  this  appropriations  subcommittee  in  the  past  and  I 
really  felt  compelled  to  come  here  now  because  I  think  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  is  facing  some  very  severe  problems 
and  I  want  to  bring  them  to  your  attention. 

I  want  to  focus  on  three  general  issues,  the  need  to  fully  fund  or 
increase  EPA's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request,  the  need  to  curb 
contractor  abuses  without  jeopardizing  EPA's  programs,  and  the 
specific  funding  needs  of  the  agency  programs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  for  EPA 
bears  deep  scars  from  the  effort  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  It 
gives  EPA  a  nearly  impossible  task,  providing  the  public  with  sig- 
nificantly increased  environmental  protection  while  absorbing  re- 
ductions in  program  areas. 

Despite  ever  increasing  public  demands  for  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment, the  administration's  1994  budget  request  reduces  spend- 
ing for  EPA.  Overall  the  agency  would  receive  an  8  percent  reduc- 
tion in  funds  over  fiscal  year  1993  levels. 

In  real  terms,  spending  for  EPA  operating  programs,  the  core 
EPA  programs  that  protect  our  air,  water  and  lands,  would  also  be 
cut. 

Now,  it  appears  that  EPA's  budget  may  be  under  new  pressures 
during  this  appropriations  process.  I  understand  that  the  EPA 
budget  could  be  cut  further  to  accommodate  the  fiscal  year  1993 
stimulus  spending  for  wastewater  grants  that  were  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

It  could  also  be  cut  as  a  result  of  efforts  to  reduce  the  adminis- 
tration's overall  fiscal  year  1994  budget,  which  is  apparently  sever- 
al billion  dollars  over  the  fiscal  year  1994  congressional  budget  res- 
olution. 

I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  reject  any  efforts  to  further  reduce 
the  EPA  budget.  Instead,  the  subcommittee  should  fully  fund  or  in- 
crease the  administration's  1994  budget  request.  EPA  has  already 
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suffered  disproportionately  at  the  hands  of  the  administration 
budget  cutters. 

For  instance,  while  EPA's  budget  has  been  cut  over  $500  million, 
NASA's  budget  would  be  increased  by  $800  million  under  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  New  cuts  at  EPA  would  further  jeopardize 
clean  air,  safe  drinking  water  and  other  vital  environmental  pro- 
grams. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  address  the  1993  stimulus  spending  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  I  supported  these  programs.  The  $845 
million  in  additional  spending  for  wastewater  revolving  loans  must 
be  add  ons  to  the  1994  budget,  not  a  replacement  for  any  programs 
in  the  1994  budget  request. 

Similarly,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  ensure  that  earmarking 
does  not  displace  funding  for  core  programs  at  EPA.  To  the  extent 
the  earmarks  are  included,  they  should  be  paid  for  by  increases  in 
EPA's  budget  over  the  level  requested  by  the  President. 

Chairman  Dingell,  who  I  understand  is  going  to  testify  soon 
before  you  this  afternoon,  has  repeatedly  warned  of  the  abuses 
committed  by  EPA  contractors.  I  strongly  support  and  commend 
his  efforts  in  this  area,  but  I  want  to  stress  though  my  overriding 
concern  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  objective  of  protecting  public 
health  and  the  environment  in  our  efforts  to  eliminate  contractor 
abuses. 

If  the  subcommittee  cuts  EPA  funds  for  contractors,  it  must  com- 
pensate for  these  cuts  by  increasing  funding  for  EPA  personnel.  To 
do  otherwise  and  cut  contractor  funding  without  increasing  fund- 
ing for  EPA  personnel  would  leave  no  one  to  protect  the  quality  of 
our  air  and  the  water. 

I  want  to  focus  now  on  specific  programs  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  my  subcommittee,  beginning  with  clean  air.  In  1990,  Congress  di- 
rected EPA  to  put  in  place  a  vitally  important  program  for  the  con- 
trol of  air  pollution.  The  landmark  1990  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments included  separate  programs  for  reducing  urban  smog,  con- 
trolling acid  rain,  cutting  back  on  toxic  air  pollution,  and  halting 
the  depletion  of  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer. 

Now,  after  more  than  two  years  of  implementing  this  law,  it  is 
clear  that  unless  more  resources  are  provided,  EPA  will  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  its  mandates.  The  new  administration  has  inherited  a  pro- 
gram in  this  area  that  is  already  far  behind  the  statutory  schedule, 
more  than  60  statutory  deadlines  have  been  missed  and  EPA  is  al- 
ready subject  to  court  orders  in  several  areas. 

States  and  industrial  sources  face  looming  statutory  require- 
ments without  the  benefit  of  important  EPA  guidance.  The  record 
shows  clearly  how  the  air  program  will  suffer  in  the  absence  of  sig- 
nificant increases  in  funding.  In  December  1992  the  budget  option 
paper  from  EPA  that  I  have  with  me  today  lists  the  impacts  on  the 
air  program  of  funding  at  the  1993  enacted  levels. 

This  paper  reflects  the  current  dire  status  of  EPA's  air  program. 
It  documents  the  expected  failure  to  meet  important  statutory 
deadlines,  failure  to  even  meet  some  court-ordered  deadlines  and 
delays  of  key  rules  all  due  to  resource  shortfalls,  and  a  copy  of  this 
paper  is  attached  to  my  written  statement. 

President  Clinton's  1994  budget  request  calls  for  a  helpful  overall 
increase  in  the  air  program's  budget.  Unfortunately,  however,  at  a 
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time  when  EPA  contracting  is  under  fire,  the  budget  would  actual- 
ly decrease  the  available  workyears.  I  urge  you  to  increase  the  wor- 
kyears  available  to  EPA's  besieged  air  program  v/hile  preserving 
the  administration's  request  for  increases  in  other  funds  available 
to  the  program. 

There  are  also  grave  resource  problems  at  EPA's  drinking  water 
program.  Today  the  program  to  assure  that  our  Nation's  drinking 
water  is  safe  is  in  disarray.  As  documented  by  GAO  studies  and 
confirmed  by  EPA,  many  States  are  not  enforcing  the  standards  for 
drinking  water  contamination  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
and  many  are  not  even  taking  the  most  rudimentary  steps  to 
assure  that  drinking  water  systems  are  operating  safely. 

GAO  has  identified  resource  shortfalls  as  a  central  problem  in 
the  troubled  drinking  water  program.  In  a  study  completed  last 
summer,  GAO  found  that  in  the  absence  of  substantially  greater 
resources  to  achieve  EPA's  target  of  fully  implementing  the  act 
within  five  years,  the  citizens  of  some  States  will  be  left  with  fun- 
damentally deficient  State  drinking  water  programs. 

The  public  health  mentions  of  the  resource  shortfall  in  the  drink- 
ing water  program  were  dramatized  by  the  serious  episode  of  con- 
tamination of  the  public  water  system  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
just  last  month.  The  microscopic  parasite,  Cryptosporidium  entered 
the  drinking  water  in  large  volumes.  For  a  week  more  than  800,000 
residents  were  without  potable  water.  Between  200,000  and  400,000 
people  were  afflicted  by  the  contamination  and  a  number  of  deaths 
are  considered  attributable  to  the  outbreak. 

We  held  a  subcommittee  hearing  earlier  this  month.  Experts 
from  EPA  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  testified  that  this 
outbreak  is  only  the  most  publicized  of  a  number  of  recent  drink- 
ing water  contamination  episodes  afflicting  tens  of  thousands. 

Moreover,  experts  explained  that  they  believe  that  the  same 
parasite  responsible  for  Milwaukee's  problems  is  causing  illnesses 
in  other  cities  that  have  not  yet  been  diagnosed  as  drinking  water 
related. 

A  second  GAO  report  completed  earlier  this  month  confirms  that 
there  is  reason  to  be  concerned^  about  the  adequacy  of  drinking 
water  protection  efforts  across  the  country.  This  report  finds  that 
because  of  resource  shortages,  most  States  are  ill  equipped  to 
detect  and  prevent  serious  drinking  water  contamination  problems. 

We  must  provide  the  funding  necessary  to  help  EPA  and  the 
State  drinking  water  programs.  I  urge  you  to  help  us  address  this 
problem  by  increasing  funding  for  EPA's  drinking  water  program 
to  at  least  the  1993  levels  and  by  increasing  funding  for  the  public 
water  systems  supervision  program  through  which  grants  are  pro- 
vided to  States  by  $25  million  above  1993  levels. 

EPA's  public  water  system  supervision  program  is  the  central 
means  of  helping  State  drinking  water  agencies,  however,  this  pro- 
gram has  decreased  in  constant  dollars  below  the  1993  levels  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request. 

There  are  two  other  important  programs  I  want  to  comment  on 
briefly.  Lead  poisoning  and  pesticides.  My  written  testimony  con- 
tains further  details.  Lead  poisoning  is  a  number  one  environmen- 
tal threat  to  children.  The  administration  properly  recognized  this 
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by  asking  for  an  additional  $15  million  to  implement  the  new  lead 
law  passed  last  Congress. 

There  is  one  key  element  of  the  new  laws  that  is  overlooked  in 
the  budget  request,  however,  money  to  train  workers  in  lead  in- 
spection and  abatement  and  I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  correct 
this  oversight. 

Finally,  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  cut  of  6  percent  in  EPA's 
pesticide  program.  The  agency  is  far  behind  in  its  review  of  pesti- 
cides. This  vitaJ  program  needs  more  money,  not  less. 

I  thank  you  for  this  chance  to  be  here,  for  your  efforts  to  assure 
that  the  vitally  important  programs  for  protecting  our  health  and 
environment  at  EPA  are  adequately  funded,  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chgdrman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Representative  Henry  A.  Haxman 
Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  4,  1993 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  you  today.   I 
want  to  address  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  our  nation's  health 
and  environment  —  funding  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  will  focus  on  three  general  issues  in  my  testimony:  the  need 
to  fund  fully  (or  increase)  EPA's  FY  1994  budget  request;  the  need 
to  curb  contractor  abuses  without  jeopardizing  EPA  programs;  and  the 
specific  funding  needs  of  Agency  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee,  especially  the  air  and 
drinking  water  programs. 

Fully  Fund  or  Increase  the  FY  1994  Budget  Request 

The  Administration's  FY  1994  budget  request  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  bears  deep  scars  from  the  effort  to 
cut  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

Despite  ever-increasing  public  demands  for  protection  of  our 
environment,  the  Administration's  FY  1994  budget  request  reduces 
spending  for  EPA.   Overall,  the  agency  would  receive  an  8%  reduction 
in  funds  over  FY  1993  levels.   In  real  terms,  spending  for  EPA 
operating  programs  —  the  core  EPA  programs  that  protect  our  air, 
water,  and  lands  —  would  also  be  cut. 

The  budget  gives  EPA  a  nearly  impossible  task:  provide  the 
public  with  significantly  increased  environmental  protection  while 
absorbing  reductions  in  program  areas. 

Now  it  appears  that  EPA's  budget  may  be  under  new  pressures 
during  the  appropriations  process.   I  understand  that  the  EPA  budget 
could  be  cut  further  to  accommodate  the  $916  million  in  FY  1993 
stimulus  spending  for  wastewater  grants  and  other  purposes  rejected 
by  the  Senate.   It  could  also  be  cut  as  a  result  of  efforts  to 
reduce  the  Administration's  overall  FY  1994  budget,  which  is 
apparently  several  billion  dollars  over  the  FY  1994  congressional 
budget  resolution. 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  reject  any  efforts  to  further 
reduce  the  EPA  budget.   Instead,  the  Subcommittee  should  fully  fund 
or  increase  the  Administration's  FY  1994  budget  request.   EPA  has 
already  suffered  disproportionately  at  the  hands  of  Administration 
budget  cutters.   For  instance,  while  EPA's  budget  has  been  cut  over 
$500  million,  NASA's  budget  would  be  increased  by  $800  million  under 
the  Administration's  proposal.   New  cuts  at  EPA  would  further 
jeopardize  clean  air,  safe  drinking  water,  and  other  vital 
environmental  programs. 
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In  particular,  I  want  to  address  the  FY  1993  stimulus  spending 
proposed  by  the  Administration.   I  support  these  programs.   But  the 
$845  million  in  additional  spending  for  wastewater  revolving  loans 
must  be  an  add-on  to  the  FY  1994  budget,  not  a  replacement  for  any 
programs  in  the  FY  1994  budget  request. 

Similarly,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  ensure  that  earmarking 
does  not  displace  funding  for  core  programs  at  EPA.   To  the  extent 
that  earmarks  are  included,  they  should  be  paid  for  by  increases  in 
EPA's  budget  over  the  level  requested  by  the  President. 

Curb  Contractor  Abuses  Without  Jeopardizing  EPA  Programs 

Chairman  Dingell  has  repeatedly  warned  of  the  abuses  committed 
by  EPA  contractors.   I  strongly  support  and  commend  his  efforts  in 
this  area. 

I  want  to  stress,  though,  my  overriding  concern  that  we  not 
lose  sight  of  the  objective  of  protecting  public  health  and  the 
environment  in  our  efforts  to  eliminate  contractor  abuses.   If  the 
Subcommittee  cuts  EPA  funds  for  contractors,  it  must  compensate  for 
these  cuts  by  increasing  funding  for  EPA  personnel.   To  do  otherwise 
--  and  cut  contractor  funding  without  increasing  funding  for  EPA 
personnel  —  would  leave  no  one  to  protect  the  quality  of  our  air 
and  water. 

Clean  Air 

I  want  to  focus  now  on  specific  programs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Health  and  the  Environment  Subcommittee, 
beginning  with  clean  air. 

In  1990  Congress  directed  EPA  to  put  in  place  a  vitally 
important  program  for  the  control  of  air  pollution.   The  landmark 
1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  include  separate  programs  for  reducing 
urban  smog,  controlling  acid  rain,  cutting  back  on  toxic  air 
pollution,  and  halting  the  depletion  of  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer.   Each  of  these  programs  is,  in  itself,  effectively  a  major 
environmental  statute.   Each  has  a  goal  that  is  crucial  to  the 
nation's  health  and  welfare. 

Now  after  more  than  two  years  of  implementing  the  law,  it  is 
clear  that,  unless  more  resources  are  provided,  EPA  will  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  its  mandates. 

The  new  Administration  has  inherited  a  program  in  this  area 
that  is  already  far  behind  the  statutory  schedule.   More  than  60 
statutory  deadlines  have  been  missed,  and  EPA  is  already  subject  to 
court  orders  in  several  areas.   States  and  industrial  sources  face 
looming  statutory  requirements  without  the  benefit  of  important  EPA 
guidance.   This  is  especially  true  as  the  states  continue  the 
process  of  putting  together  their  air  quality  implementation  plans, 
which  are  due  next  November,  and  as  industrial  sources  make 
decisions  about  control  measures  to  comply  with  the  Act's  mandates 
to  reduce  pollution. 
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The  record  shows  clearly  how  the  air  program  will  suffer  in 
the  absence  of  a  significant  increase  in  funding.   A  December  1992 
budget  option  paper  from  EPA  that  I  have  with  me  today  lists  the 
impacts  on  the  air  program  of  funding  at  the  1993  enacted  levels. 
This  paper  reflects  the  current  dire  status  of  EPA's  air  program. 
It  documents  the  expected  failure  to  meet  important  statutory 
deadlines,  failure  to  even  meet  some  court-ordered  deadlines,  and 
delays  of  key  rules  —  all  due  to  resource  shortfalls.   A  copy  of 
this  paper  is  attached  to  my  testimony. 

Among  the  rules  affected  are  air  toxics  standards  for  major 
sources;  standards  for  control  of  pollution  from  consumer  products; 
standards  for  control  of  pollution  from  new  electric  power  plants; 
standards  for  control  of  pollution  from  commercial  and  industrial 
solid  waste  incinerators;  and  the  long-awaited  EPA  program  for  the 
reformulation  of  gasoline. 

President  Clinton's  1994  budget  request  calls  for  a  helpful 
overall  increase  in  the  air  program's  budget.   Unfortunately 
however,  at  a  time  when  EPA  contracting  is  under  fire,  the  budget 
would  actually  decrease  the  available  workyears. 

I  urge  you  to  increase  the  workyears  available  to  EPA's 
besieged  air  program,  while  preserving  the  Administration's  request 
for  increases  in  other  funds  available  to  the  program. 

Drinking  Water 

There  are  also  grave  resource  problems  in  EPA's  drinking  water 
program. 

Today  the  program  to  assure  that  our  nation's  drinking  water 
is  safe  is  in  disarray.   As  documented  by  GAO  studies,  and  confirmed 
by  EPA,  many  states  are  not  enforcing  the  standards  for  drinking 
water  contamination  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  and  many  are 
not  even  taking  the  most  rudimentary  steps  to  assure  that  drinking 
water  systems  are  operating  safely. 

GAO  has  identified  resource  shortfalls  as  the  central  problem 
in  the  troubled  drinking  water  program.   In  a  study  completed  last 
summer  GAO  found  that: 

[T]he  Agency's  ability  to  monitor  states'  progress  and  bring 
about  improved  compliance  by  water  systems  has  been  hampered 
by  budgetary  constraints.   Funding  shortages  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  water  system  level  have  been  and  continue  to  be  a 
major  contributor  to  the  program's  problems....   [ I] n  the 
absence  of  substantially  greater  resources  to  achieve  EPA's 
target  of  fully  implementing  the  Act  within  5  years,  the 
citizens  of  some  states  will  be  left  with  fundamentally 
deficient  state  drinking  water  programs. 

GAO,  Drinking  Water;  Widening  Gap  Between  Needs  and  Available 
Resources  Threatens  Vital  EPA  Program  (July  1992)  at  2  (emphasis 
added) . 
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The  public  health  dimensions  of  the  resource  shortfalls  in  the 
drinking  water  program  were  dramatized  by  a  serious  episode  of 
contamination  of  the  public  water  system  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
just  last  month.   The  microscopic  parasite  Cryptosporidium  entered 
the  drinking  water  in  large  volumes.   For  a  week,  more  than  800,000 
residents  were  without  potable  water.   Between  200,000  and  400,000 
people  were  afflicted  by  the  contamination,  approximately  330,000 
workdays  were  lost,  and  a  number  of  deaths  are  considered 
attributable  to  the  outbreak. 

At  a  Subcommittee  hearing  held  earlier  this  month,  experts 
from  EPA  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  testified  that  this 
outbreak  is  only  the  most  publicized  of  a  number  of  recent  drinking 
water  contamination  episodes  afflicting  tens  of  thousands. 
Moreover,  experts  explained  that  they  believe  that  the  same  parasite 
responsible  for  Milwaukee's  problems  is  causing  illnesses  in  other 
cities  that  have  not  yet  been  diagnosed  as  drinking  water-related. 

A  second  GAO  report,  completed  earlier  this  month,  confirms 
that  there  is  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  drinking 
water  protection  efforts  across  the  country.   This  report  finds  that 
because  of  resource  shortages  most  states  are  ill-equipped  to  detect 
and  prevent  serious  drinking  water  contamination  problems.   GAO 
found  that  most  states  are  not  undertaking  the  oversight  of  their 
public  water  systems  to  assure  that  they  are  operating  safely.   Even 
when  problems  are  found  in  water  systems,  GAO  concludes  the 
resources  are  generally  not  available  to  assure  that  they  are 
rectified.   (GAO,  Drinking  Water:  Key  Quality  Assurance  Program  is 
Flawed  and  Underfunded  (April  1993)) 

The  sad  fact  is  that  neither  Wisconsin's  oversight  efforts, 
nor  the  City  of  Milwaukee's  public  water  system,  are  especially  poor 
relative  to  others  across  the  country.   In  fact,  they  are  quite 
typical . 

We  must  provide  the  funding  necessary  to  help  EPA,  and  the 
state  drinking  water  programs.   I  urge  you  to  help  us  address  this 
problem  by  increasing  funding  for  EPA's  drinking  water  program  to  at 
least  1993  levels,  and  by  increasing  funding  for  the  public  water 
system  supervision  program  --  through  which  grants  are  provided  to 
states  --  by  $25  million  above  1993  levels.   EPA's  public  water 
system  supervision  program  is  the  central  means  of  helping  state 
drinking  water  agencies.   However,  this  program  is  decreased  in 
constant  dollars  below  1993  levels  in  the  President's  1994  budget 
request. 

Lead  Poisoning 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  a  comprehensive  new  law  to  address 
the  most  serious  environmental  threat  to  children  --  lead  poisoning. 
The  Residential  Lead-Based  Paint  Hazard  Reduction  Act  (commonly 
known  as  "title  X")  gives  EPA  major  new  regulatory  responsibilities, 
including  issuing  regulations  governing  the  disclosure, 
identification,  and  abatement  of  lead  hazards. 
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The  FY  1994  budget  proposal  recognizes  these  new 
responsibilities  and  requests  an  additional  $15  million  for 
implementation  of  the  Act  and  grants  to  states.   These  funds  are 
needed  to  protect  the  3  million  American  children  afflicted  by  lead 
poisoning.   The  Subcommittee  should  fully  fund  or  increase  this 
request. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  one  key  element  of  title  X  that  is  not 
funded  in  the  President's  budget.   This  is  money  for  grants  to 
nonprofit  organizations  to  train  workers  in  lead  inspection  and 
abatement.   Sec.  1033  authorizes  a  minimum  of  $10  million  for  FY 
1994  to  be  administered  jointly  by  NIOSH  and  EPA.   Yet  neither  the 
EPA  nor  the  NIOSH  budget  request  includes  these  funds.   The  result 
will  be  a  shortage  in  trained  workers  that  will  stymie  federal, 
state,  and  private  efforts  to  clean  up  lead. 

Pesticides 

EPA  is  unable  to  ensure  the  safety  of  nearly  all  older 
pesticides  in  use  today.   Although  the  agency  has  been  required  to 
review  pesticides  since  1972,  the  agency  has  completed  its  review  of 
only  a  handful  of  the  approximately  300  pesticides  used  in  foods. 
It  has  never  met  the  congressional  deadlines  for  pesticide  review. 
The  proposed  cut  of  6%  in  the  pesticide  program  means  that  EPA  will 
fall  further  behind.   Funding  at  FY  1993  levels  (or  greater)  should 
be  restored. 

Conclusion 

Thank  you  for  the  chance  to  be  here,  and  for  you  efforts  to 
assure  that  the  vitally  important  programs  for  protecting  our  health 
and  environment  at  EPA  are  adequately  funded. 
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FY  1993  EiiActed  Budget 

Inpact  AM«5iiaeiitt 

OCDce  of  Air  and  Radiatloo 


Accooflt  Name]  AC&C  Programmatic 

Raagt  of  Reductioa:  Prorata  Option  -  $45,698,000 


Impacta: 

BeyiromngPtal  Program  Tinnactx  -  0>ngftssional  R  Olfactions /No  Redistrihutiftng  ; 

I  Research 
0  N/A 

II  Refolatoiy 

0         Miss  CAA  deadlines  for  issuing  standards: 

•  VOC  emissions  from  consumer  products 

•  NSPS  for  electric  utilities 

•  One-half  MACT  standards  due  in  1994-95;  most  7-year  MACT  standards 

•  Commercial/industrial  solid  waste  standards 

0         Miss  court  deadUnes 

•  CFC  recycling 

•  Vehicle  fuels/additives  testing  protocol 

0         Delay  key  rules 

Reformulated  gas  rule 

Excess  vehicle  evajwrative  emissions 

Non-road  mobile  source  standards 

Acid  rain  opt-in  and  process  source  rules 

NSPS  for  NOx  emissions  from  gas  turbines 

Federal  operating  permits  rule 

Locomotive  emission  standards 

Redsion  of  Subparts  I  and  T  of  radionuclides  NESHAP 

0         Delay  studies  required  by  statute 

•  NAS  study  of  high-level  waste  rule  for  Yucca  Mountain 

•  Alternative  Motor  Fuels  Act  report 

•  Studies  of  mercury  and  hydrogen  sulGde 
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•    EPA  risk  assessment  review 

III       ImplcmenUtioa 

Monitoriny/Qver<ight/A.m\tflncf 

0        Reduce/delay  technical  support  for  state  program  implementation 

SIPs  -  states  will  miss  SIP  deadlines  resnltliig  In  litigation,  cooil-ordered 
deadlines,  sanctions,  and  FlPt 

•  PM-IO  BACr  and  RACM  development 

•  Ozone/CX)  SIP  development  (emissions  inventories,  emission  stotements, 
modeling  support) 

•  Emission  factor  development  for  VOOs,  NOx,  and  CX> 

Otlier  key  state  air  programs 

•  Small  business  assistance  programs 

•  Baltimore  urban  environment  program 

•  TWo  Mexico  border  urban  areas 

•  Air  toxics  112(g)  guidance 

•  1^-10,  lead,  and  air  toxia  emission  factors 

•  Emission  inventories  for  regional  air  quality  models 

•  Emission  test  methods  for  state  use 

State  radon  programa 

•  Radon  measurement  proficiency  program 

•  Radon  charcoal  canister  program 

•  Radon  provisions  in  building  codes  for  new  construction 

•  Guidance  for  reducing  radon  in  scboob  and  other  large  buildings 

o        Reduce/delay  technical  support  for  national  program  in:q)lementation 
CAA  vehicle  Aieli  programs 

•  Complex  model  for  vehicle  fuels 

•  New  fuels  testing 

Ozone  depletion 

•  Montreal  Protocol 

•  CFC  hotline 
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•  Alternatives  to  methyl  bromide 

•  Technology  transfer  with  other  federal  agencies  and  other  countries 

Addrala 


Allowance  market/allowance  tracking 

Conservation  activities 

Continuous  emissions  monitoring  training 

NOx  rules 

Permits 


Radiation 


•  Radiation  emergency  response  capability 

•  Computer  support  for  critical^  non-discretionaiy  radiation  functions  -  lab 
will  violate  health,  safely,  and  qaailty  assurance  reqidrementa 

•  Upgrade  of  radiation  risk  assessment  methods 

Indoor  air 

Clean  indoor  air /energy  efficient  house 
Outreach  on  environmental  tobacco  smoke 
Indoor  air  guidance  for  schools 
Indoor  air  source  characterization 
Indoor  air  clearinghouse 
Legionnaire's  disease  prevention  guide 


IV       Enforcement 

Technical 

o        Reduce  implementation  of  new  programs  (e.g.,  CFC  compliance,  early  air 
toxics  reductions) 

o         Reduce  outreach,  training,  and  guidance  for  PM-10,  SOj,  and  aix  toxics 
compliance  programs 

0        Cut  by  one-half  plaimed  enhancement  to  AIRS  compliance  and  mobile 
sources  components 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  just  want  to  commend  Mr.  Waxman  for  his  excel- 
lent statement  on  many  aspects  of  his  report  to  us.  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  one  specific  question  in  the  area  of  water,  safe 
drinking  water,  that  he  just  went  to  large  lengths  to  describe. 

How  much  money  do  you  think,  Mr.  Waxman,  is  needed  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  help  States  and  localities  to  comply  with  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act? 

Mr.  Waxman.  There  is  $50  million  they  are  spending  now.  We 
are  asking  for  another  $25  million.  I  think  they  could  well  use  $100 
million,  but  if  you  could  get  up  to  $75  million,  that  will  give  them 
the  added  resources  to  get  on  with  this  job  of  helping  these  drink- 
ing water  systems. 

There  are  a  lot  of  systems  around  the  country  that  just  don't 
have  the  money  to  comply  with  these  standards  and  make  sure 
that  the  public  that  is  drinking  that  water  is  drinking  water  that 
we  know  to  be  safe. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say,  we  have  completed 
our  hearings  of  course  on  this  particular  agency  this  year,  but 
many  of  the  concerns  that  you  bring  to  our  attention  here  today, 
and  we  appreciate  your  coming  in  your  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
the  House  Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee  and  the  exper- 
tise you  bring  to  this  subject  because  many  of  the  concerns  that 
you  have  addressed  are  concerns  expressed  by  Members  of  this  sub- 
committee during  the  course  of  our  hearings. 

So  your  testimony  here  today  is  very  helpful  to  us.  We  will  cer- 
tainly give  these  areas  that  you  brought  to  our  attention  our 
utmost  consideration. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 

WITNESS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  John  Dingell. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  my  name  is  John  D. 
Dingell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  you.  It  is  not  often  I  come  over  here  and  bother  you.  But  I 
believe  that  that  you  are  doing  extremely  important  business  here 
with  regard  to  EPA,  and  I  would  like  to  direct  my  thoughts  and  my 
concerns  to  you. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  funding,  about  the  personnel,  and 
about  the  contracts  at  EPA.  It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  found  that 
we  were  not  able  to  continue  our  inquiry  into  the  affairs  at  EPA 
under  the  prior  administration  because  I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
in  that  matter  EPA  was  one  of  the  poorest  administered  agencies 
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that  I  had  seen  anywhere.  It  was  an  agency  almost  out  of  control, 
without  any  real  awareness  of  its  mission,  how  its  money  was 
spent;  it  did  not  control  its  personnel,  personnel  policies;  it  had  lost 
control  of  its  factual  data  and  database;  it  no  longer  was  able  to 
generate  information  from  the  vast  number  of  reports  and  vast 
amount  of  data  that  was  flowing  into  it;  it  was  an  institution  which 
had  become  run  by  the  contractors  who  were  supposed  to  be  its 
servants  in  carrying  out  its  mission;  its  personnel  was  entirely 
skewed;  it  had  an  excess  of  contractor  personnel  and  a  great  inad- 
equacy of  government  employees  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  that 
agency;  its  administrator  knew  little  about  the  day-to-day  business, 
was  regularly  shocked  when  he  appeared  before  us  to  explain  the 
inadequacy  of  his  administration  and  the  way  the  agency  had  func- 
tioned. 

In  short,  it  was  a  mess.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  made  the  Defense 
Department  look  good.  The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
enacted  a  broad  range  of  authorizations  for  EPA  to  implement  in 
force.  These  include  tight  deadlines  for  extensive  rulemaking, 
permit,  and  inspection  requirements  for  tens  of  thousands  of  facili- 
ties, directives  for  better  and  sounder  scientific  analysis  and  en- 
hanced enforcement. 

Without  question,  during  the  past  12  years.  Congress  has  expand- 
ed EPA's  responsibilities  significantly,  placing  new  and  greater 
duties  on  the  agency. 

I  will  observe  to  you  that  the  deadlines  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  met  as  the  congressional  mandate  have  not  been  accom- 
plished; cleanups  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  done  under 
Superfund  have  not  been  achieved;  permit  and  inspection  require- 
ments that  were  supposed  to  be  administered  by  EPA  have  not 
been  done  so;  directives  for  better  and  sounder  financial  analysis 
have  been  disregarded;  enhanced  enforcement  was,  very  frankly,  a 
joke.  Its  entire  business  was  open  to  question.  And  much  of  its  ac- 
tions were  under  day-to-day  review  by  the  courts.  And,  indeed,  the 
courts  had  supplanted  it  in  a  large  percentage  of  its  rulemaking. 

During  this  time,  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  contracting  at 
EPA,  to  carry  out  the  agency's  mission.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  so  many  contractors  were  at  work  that  their  work  was  not 
properly  supervised  by  Federal  employees,  that  contractors  were 
supervising  contractors;  and,  indeed,  when  we  criticized  EPA  for 
the  purchase  of  clown  costumes  and  reindeer  suits,  we  inquired 
whether  it  was  the  supervisory  contractors  that  wore  the  clown 
costumes  or  whether  they  wore  the  reindeer  suits. 

There  was,  regrettably,  far  too  little  emphasis  to  provide  ade- 
quate Federal  work  force  at  EPA  and  sufficient  funds  for  full-time 
equivalents  or  FTEs  needed  to  run  the  progr^^ms  and  police  the 
contractors. 

When  we  solicited  information  from  the  agency  as  to  matters  rel- 
ative to  information  the  committee  needed  when  we  were  writing 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  we  found  that  we  got  information  from  contrac- 
tors. When  we  looked  to  see  who  was  providing  the  support  for  de- 
cisions, we  found  it  was  contractors.  When  we  looked  to  see  who 
was  doing  almost  any  task  within  the  agency,  it  was  contractors. 
They  opened  mail;  they  paid  themselves;  on  occasion,  they  entered 
in  and  they  did  work  for  which  there  was  no  contract  and  then 
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billed  the  Federal  government  and  got  paid,  guess  who  by,  a  con- 
tractor. 

Hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investigations, 
which  I  chair,  revealed  that  EPA's  contract  program  increased  by 
more  than  200  percent  during  the  past  decade  while  the  growth  of 
EPA's  own  work  force  was  severely  restricted.  This  led  to  what  I 
call  the  creation  of  a  "shadow  government"  of  contractors,  which, 
in  fact,  appeared  to  run  the  agency.  It  appeared  to  occur  in  order 
to  circumvent  restrictive  personnel  ceilings  imposed  by  previous 
administrations. 

This  funding  imbalance,  which  was  fostered,  £is  I  mentioned,  by 
previous  administrations,  regrettably  supported  by  Congress,  re- 
sulted in  extraordinary  dysfunctions  in  the  operation  of  EPA's  day- 
to-day  work,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 

Indeed,  I  got  the  impression  that  it  was  not  government  employ- 
ees who  were  laying  down  the  rules  and  deciding  what  would  be 
done  at  the  agency  but  rather  it  was  contractors  who  not  infre- 
quently worked  for  other  agencies  or  for  other  interests  and  who 
may  very  possibly  have  had  interests  quite  different  than  those 
which  a  Federal  employee  would  have  had  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  past  few  months,  we  have  continued  our  inquiry  into  this 
agency;  and  we  received  increasing  evidence  of  the  magnitude  and 
depth  of  the  contracting  problems  plaguing  this  agency  and  obsta- 
cles to  a  quick  resolution  of  these  problems.  I  will  give  you  a  few 
more  examples. 

A  recently  completed  review  of  the  vulnerability  of  EPA  con- 
tracts to  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  by  the  agency's  Office  of  Acquisi- 
tion Management  revealed  that  one  major  office  reported  that  it 
"lost  virtually  all  fiscal  controls  over  subcontracted  work."  That  is 
their  quote,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  mine.  And  that  "most  project  offi- 
cers do  not  come  to  their  jobs  equipped  with  either  the  book  knowl- 
edge or  the  'gut  sense'  needed  to  identify  and  resolve  contracting 
improprieties." 

What  that  tells  you  is  they  can't  administer  the  contracts,  there 
is  no  training  program,  and  personnel  who  should  be  qualified  to 
handle  this  kind  of  expenditure  pf  public  money  are  not  able  to  do 
so.  And  remember,  the  EPA  spends  billions  of  dollars  on  contracts. 

Another  point,  at  the  agency's  Health  Effects  Research  Laborato- 
ry and  Research  Triangle  Park,  the  contractor  replaced  lab  techni- 
cians hired  to  perform  animal  care  duties,  guess  what,  with  higher 
priced  engineers  and  computer  programmers.  This  tells  you  about 
extraordinary  ability  of  contractors  to  increase  the  cost  to  govern- 
ment and  to  increase  their  own  return.  It  also  tells  you  that  con- 
tractors are  not  more  efficient  or  cheaper  than  Federal  employees. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  contract  employees  almost  invariably  receive 
higher  pay,  higher  fringes,  better  working  conditions,  an  overall 
cost  to  the  Federal  government,  significantly  more  than  to  have  a 
Federal  employee  on  the  job. 

The  agency  relies  heavily  on  large  mission  contracts  or  "umbrel- 
la" contracts,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  manage  and  lack  in- 
centives for  cost  control  and  effective  performance.  A  recent  compi- 
lation of  such  existing  contracts  indicates  that  they  have  a  total  po- 
tential value  of  $12  billion. 
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EPA  committed  from  contract  funds  in  fiscal  year  1992  over  $38 
million  for  its  Senior  Environmental  Employment  program  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  over  1500  retired  people  at  EPA.  This  brought 
with  it  certain  special  problems.  These  constitute  10  percent  of  the 
work  force  at  EPA.  They  are  not  Federal  employees,  and  they  are 
not  entitled  by  law  to  do  many  of  the  tasks  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's own  employees  are  entitled  to  do  or  are  required  to  do. 
They  are,  in  fact,  outsiders  who  are  probably  incapable  of  receiving 
clearances  to  handle  trade  secrets,  matters  involving  security,  or 
other  highly  discretionary  and  important  questions  and  informa- 
tion which  a  Federal  employee  requires  special  clearance  to  be  re- 
sponsible for. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  examples.  I  told  you  about  outra- 
geous charges  for  entertainments,  gifts,  and  something  that  they 
loosely  call,  quote,  "employee  morale,"  close  quote,  as  cited  in  our 
1992  hearings. 

These,  regrettably,  are  not  isolated  cases  but  rather  if  your  com- 
mittee chooses  to  scratch  around,  you  are,  I  am  sure,  going  to  find 
a  great  deal  more  in  addition  to  those  rather  sorry  bits  of  informa- 
tion which  we  have  developed.  In  fact,  ongoing  work  in  the  charac- 
ter of  continuing  audit  effort  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
disclosed  billings  in  fiscal  year  1991  by  Arthur  D.  Little  for  things 
like  retirement  gifts  of  a  videotape  recorder,  grandfather  clocks, 
and  by  Metcalf  &  Eddy  for  golf  outings  and  season  tickets  to  sports 
events. 

I  will  mention,  liquor,  food,  and  entertainment,  are  richly  to  be 
found  in  the  incorrect  and  improper  billings  by  contractors.  There 
are  also  growing  indications  of  significant  weaknesses  in  EPA's 
management. 

And  remember  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  talking  to  you 
about  weakness  in  management,  inability  to  manage,  reluctance  to 
manage,  vesting  contractors  with  the  authority  to  manage  the 
public  business  for  their  private  gain.  These  have  included  EPA's 
management  of  extramural  funds,  including  cooperative  agree- 
ments, interagency  agreements  and  grants. 

Recent  audits  have  revealed  favoritism  in  the  award  of  coopera- 
tive agreements,  the  planned  use  of  cooperative  agreement  funds  to 
developing  things  like  an  operating  plan  for  a  university  day  care 
center  and  the  funding  of  a  Ph.D.  degree  for  a  laboratory  employee 
through  a  cooperative  agreement. 

Now  I  laud  continuing  education,  but  I  don't  think  that  this  was 
a  proper  expenditure.  It  was  agreed  by  GAO  and  others  who  have 
found  this  kind  of  thing,  this  is  not  a  correct  expenditure  of  public 
money. 

I  will  note  to  you  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  inability  of  EPA 
to  manage,  to  audit,  to  control,  or  do  anjrthing  else  with  these  con- 
tractors, these  contracts,  is  a  very  clear  fact.  And  one  of  the  things 
that  this  committee  must  devote  its  considered  attention  to  is  to 
seeing  to  it  that  these  are  not  only  managed  properly  but  audited 
properly  and  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  to  do 
it,  because  if  you  don't,  the  contractors  are  going  to  continue  cut- 
ting a  fat  hog  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Now  these  examples  just  underscore — and  these  are  only  a  par- 
tial list  of  a  long  roster  of  unfortunate  improper  expenditures  of 
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public  money — that  Administrator  Browner  and  her  new  manage- 
ment team  have  been  left  with  a  formidable  task,  not  to  say  an 
enormous  task  of  reinvigorating  contract  management  at  the  EPA. 

The  administrator  indicated  at  a  March  10,  1993,  hearing  of  our 
subcommittee  a  strong  commitment  to  addressing  and  revolving 
this  problem  "on  her  watch."  I  believe  she  meant  that.  She  said  it 
as  a  top  priority.  I  believe  that.  But  she  needs  your  help  too,  the 
help  of  the  CJongress,  in  seeing  to  it  that  she  can  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  mandates  that  were  imposed  on  her  and  her  £igency  by  previ- 
ous administrations  requiring  her  to  use  an  excessive  number  of 
contract  employees  and  getting  her  more  Federal  employees  who 
can  be  properly  trained  and  properly  committed  by  government 
regulation  and  by  proper  supervision  to  seeing  to  it  that  the  mess 
at  EPA  is  cleaned  up. 

Now  I  intend  to  hold  her  to  her  commitment,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  help  me  hold  her  to  her  commitment.  And  I  hope  that  you 
will  extract  a  commitment  from  her,  when  she  comes,  that  this 
sorry  mess  will,  indeed,  be  cleaned  up.  1  will  note  that  Administra- 
tor Browner  is  already  under  some  pressure  from  EPA  managers. 
They  have  learned  to  rely  upon,  to  be  cozy  with,  to  be  comfortable 
with,  to  be  close  with,  and  to  have  fine  relationships  with  EPA  con- 
tractors, perhaps  relationships  which  might  be  construed  as  being 
mutually  beneficial. 

These  EPA  administrators  and  managers  complain  that  this 
management  priority  which  began  last  year  is  hindering  their  ef- 
forts to  run  the  agency. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  that  there  is  another  problem  at  EPA.  They 
have  the  view  that  they  have  a  mission — to  clean  the  environ- 
ment— and  they  do.  And  it  is  a  precious  and  an  important  mission; 
and  it  is  one  which  will  deal  with  the  protection  of  that  very  envi- 
ronmental system  which  supports  the  life  and  quality  of  life  of 
every  citizen  in  this  country.  But  they  have  the  view  that  that  ex- 
empts them  then  from  the  ordinary  responsibility  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

If  you  look  at  the  way  the  business  of  the  agency  is  conducted, 
you  will  find  not  only  are  they  fast  and  loose  with  contracts  and 
other  things  but  you  will  find  that  they  are  also  fast  and  loose  with 
the  requirements  of  law.  They  have  a  duty  as  Federal  employees, 
as  officers  of  this  government,  to  be  bound  by  the  law,  to  see  to  it 
not  only  that  public  funds  are  spent  and  spent  properly  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  but  to  see  to  it  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  they  bring  forth  are  carefully,  properly  and  well  done.  Nei- 
ther of  these  things  can  be  said  of  that  agency  at  this  time. 

As  others  have  pointed  out,  careful  oversight  of  taxpayers'  funds 
is  not  now  and  has  not  been  a  high  priority  amongst  many  of  these 
mangigers.  They  appear  to  have  missed  the  message  that  the  man- 
agement of  contracts  is  a  vital  element  of  the  agency's  mission. 
EPA's  mission  has  to  include  careful  management  of  taxpayers' 
funds,  as  well  as  strong  protection  of  the  environment  and  compli- 
ance with  the  overall  requirements  of  law. 

Families  in  this  country  are  struggling  to  tighten  their  belts.  In- 
dustries are  laying  off  employees.  We  have  an  economic  downturn. 
EPA  simply  cannot  be  permitted  to  run  their  affairs  in  the  same 
slovenly,  slothful,  wasteful,  indifferent  fashion  which  they  have 
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done  up  until  now.  And  that  includes  improper  payments  to  con- 
tractors, again,  for  such  items  as  lavish  employee  parties,  golf  out- 
ings, the  award  of  fees  for  shoddy  work,  and  an  assortment  of  other 
abuses — which  we  will  be  happy  to  document  in  greater  detgdl  if 
you're  bored,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  taxpayers,  I  don't  think,  want  to  see  haphazard  management 
by  EPA  of  more  than  $1  billion  in  annual  contract  authorization.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Congress  has  to  hold  this  agency,  its  employees, 
and  their  contractors  accountable  for  proper  performance  in  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  budget  request,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
EPA  has  been  presented  by  Administrator  Browner;  and  she  has 
sought  full  funding  of  all  full-time  equivalents.  I  commend  her  for 
this.  It  is  urgently  needed.  It  is  a  small  step.  It  is  one  which  has 
not  been  taken  by  recent  administrations.  They  simply  did  not  seek 
to  have  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  full-time  authorized  FTEs. 
Rather,  they  sought  to  have  money  expended  for  the  payment  of 
contractor  employees  who  had  no  responsibility  other  than  to  maxi- 
mize the  profits  of  the  contractors. 

I  would  urge  you  to  support  the  new  administrator  in  this  re- 
quest. I  also  urge  you  to  continue  to  support  efforts  begun  by  EPA 
last  year  to  rein  in  contractors  by  ensuring  improved  contract  man- 
agement, by  seeing  to  it  that  there  is  enough  money  for  proper 
management  of  contracts,  by  assuring  that  contract  managers  are 
properly  trained  and  motivated,  by  protecting  the  contract  manage- 
ment staff  from  budget  cuts. 

One  of  the  things  which  we  found,  I  reiterate  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  that  EPA  was  simply  incapable  of  not  only  administering 
and  managing  its  budget,  managing  the  contracts,  but  also  in 
terms  of  seeing  to  it  that  they  were  audited  and  that  the  contracts 
were  properly  carried  out  and  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
They  also  were  incapable  of  reassessing  the  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween intramural  and  extramural  dollars. 

Now  we  will  continue  our  investigation  of  EPA.  And  I  will  say 
that  we  will  enjoy  it  greatly.  I  am  hoping  that  EPA  will  enjoy  it  in 
like  fashion.  I  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the  things  that  I  intend  to 
do  is  to  see  to  it  that  any  EPA  cabinet  bill  places  reins  on  runaway 
contracting  and  will  enhance  management  and  control  of  contracts 
and  contractors,  will  see  to  it  that  there  is  proper  auditing  of  con- 
tractors, that  information,  rulemaking,  and  other  things  are  prop- 
erly gathered  and  properly  carried  out. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  share  my  skepticism  after  these 
brief  remarks  about  the  wisdom  of  any  FTE  cuts  at  the  EPA.  I  am 
concerned  about  many  of  the  cuts  which  you  will  confront,  pro- 
posed cuts  for  the  air,  water  quality,  drinking  water,  Superfund,  re- 
search, hazardous  waste,  pesticides,  radiation,  and  toxic  substance 
programs. 

I  will  be  very  much  concerned  about  the  increase  in  internation- 
al and  other  activities,  some  of  which  I  would  observe  to  you  have 
relatively  little  in  the  way  of  authorization  or  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. And  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  increases  to  support 
the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  that  has  neither  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  nor  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  majority 
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of  the  Members  of  this  body,  according  to  comments  that  I  have 
seen  from  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

There  is  an  enormous  backlog  in  auditing  at  EPA  of  EPA's  con- 
tractors. That  should  be  a  matter  of  very  special  concern  because 
there  is  enormous  leakage  there  of  public  monies  improperly  spent. 
Some  2,000  expired  EPA  contracts  worth  billions  of  dollars  have 
not  yet  been  closed  out. 

In  other  words,  they  don't  know  whether  the  contracts  were 
properly  carried  out,  whether  the  monies  were  paid  properly  or 
not,  and  whether  or  not  there  was  waste,  fraud,  abuse,  misbehav- 
ior, or  whether  the  contract  carried  out  the  intent  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  expenditures  of  money  as  authorized  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  appropriated  by  this  committee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  EPA,  at  this  time,  has  a  backlog  of  some 
440  outstanding  requests  for  audits  of  incurred  costs.  And  unless 
something  is  done,  those  audits  cannot  be  completed  before  Gabriel 
blows  his  horn.  These  audit  backlogs  not  only  increase  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  EPA's  contracting  dollars  to  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse, 
but  they  beat  a  comfortable  path  for  further  and  greater  and  hap- 
pier and  more  comfortable  misbehavior  by  the  contractors. 

Since  EPA  contractors  are  often  employed  by  several  Federal 
agencies,  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  DCAA,  often  con- 
ducts contract  audits  for  EPA  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  Those  funds 
are  important.  I  would  hope  you  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  fully 
and  readily  available  so  that  we  can  watch  to  see  what  new  and 
fresh  rascality  will  be  occurring  there. 

Based  on  the  President's  budget  request,  the  Office  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  is  planning  to  fund  DCAA's  audit  work  at  a  level  of 
$2.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1994.  That  is,  in  my  view,  not  enough; 
but  it  most  assuredly  should  not  be  cut  because,  remember,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  are  going  to  have  to  be  cutting  monies  all  over  the 
place;  and  the  last  monies  you  want  to  cut  are  those  which  lead  to 
good  administration,  to  recovery  of  improperly  expended  public 
monies.  Because  that  is  one  of  the  important  responsibilities  that 
we  in  this  Congress  have.  Funding  of  this  DCAA  audit  work  as  well 
as  the  Inspector  General's  contract  audit  work  is,  I  am  sure  you 
agree,  essential  to  protect  the  taxpayers  against  millions  of  dollars 
in  changes  for  unallowable  costs  by  EPA  contractors. 

Administrator  Browner,  I  believe,  is  a  good  administrator.  I 
think  there  is  great  hope  that  she  will  do  a  fine  job.  She  is  going  to 
need  lots  of  support  and  help  from  the  Congress.  She  will  get  it 
from  our  committee  in  terms  of  seeing  to  it  that  she  has  the  sup- 
port in  implementing  the  policies  as  set  forth  in  her  basic  statutes. 

She  needs  it  from  this  committee  in  terms  of  getting  the  funds 
that  she  needs  to  see  to  it  that  audits,  management  and  other  ac- 
tivities essential  to  the  proper  management  of  the  agency  take 
place  in  proper  form  and  fashion. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  must  put  our  money  where  our  legislative 
mouth  is.  We  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  vote  stringent  require- 
ments, stringent  deadlines,  to  foster  clean  air,  safe  drinking  water, 
protection,  hazardous  waste,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  be  miser- 
ly in  funding  EPA's  need  for  personnel  and  sound  contracting. 
That  has  been  done  before.  That  simply  cannot  be  tolerated  fur- 
ther. 
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Now  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  comments  about 
what  has  been  going  on  at  EPA  are  not  critical  of  this  committee. 
It  took  us  a  long  time  to  figure  out  what  was  wrong  down  there  on 
the  basis  of  the  continued  inquiry  that  we  have  made  at  the  Over- 
sight Investigations  Committee  at  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. We  now  have  figured  it  out.  We  are  eager,  then,  to  share 
what  we  have  found  with  you  so  that  you  may  better  and  more  confi- 
dently carry  out  your  responsibilities  in  terms  of  responding  to  the 
rascality  at  that  agency. 

We  have  many  demands  for  more  money.  You  certainly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are,  I  am  sure,  pressed  right  to  the  wall  on  that  particu- 
lar point.  Establishing  priorities  are  always  difficult,  and  they  are 
rarely  satisfactory.  But  EPA's  budget  needs  to  be  considered  with 
the  same  care  and  consideration  as  Veterans,  NASA,  Housing,  and 
all  the  other  governmental  agencies.  Environmental  protection  is 
not  going  to  be  fostered  or  nurtured  on  a  shoestring  budget  that 
does  not  adequately  deal  with  implementing  all  legislative  duties, 
especially  the  proper  administration  of  the  public  monies  and  per- 
haps driving  a  few  of  the  money  changers  from  the  temples. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Hon.  John  D.  Dingell  follows:] 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 

BEFORE 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

REGARDING 

THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

May  4,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
concerning  funding  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  for 
personnel  and  contracts. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Congress,  with  the  broad  support  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  including 
Members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  has  enacted  a  broad  range  of 
authorizations  for  the  EPA  to  implement  and  enforce.   They  include  tight 
deadlines  for  extensive  rulemakings,  permit  and  inspection  requirements  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  facilities,  directives  for  better  and  sounder  scientific 
analysis,  and  enhanced  enforcement.   Without  question,  during  the  past  12 
years  Congress  has  expanded  EPA's  responsibilities  significantly,  placing 
new  and  greater  duties  on  the  Agency. 

However,  during  this  time  frame,  great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
contracting  at  the  EPA  to  carry  out  the  Agency's  mission.    There  has  been 
too  little  emphasis  on  providing  an  adequate  federal  work  force  at  the  EPA 
and  sufficient  funds  for  full-time  equivalents  (FTEs)  needed  to  run  the 
programs  and  police  the  contracts. 

Hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investigations,  which 
I  chair,  revealed  that  EPA's  contract  program  had  increased  by  more  than 
200  percent  during  the  past  decade,  while  the  growth  of  EPA's  own  work 
force  was  severely  restricted.    This  growth  of  what  I  call  a  "shadow 
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government"  of  contractors  has  occurred  in  order  to  circumvent  restrictive 
federal  personnel  ceilings  imposed  by  previous  Administrations.    This  funding 
imbalance,  fostered  by  previous  Administrations  and  supported  by  Congress, 
has  resulted  in  significant  dysfunctions  in  the  operation  of  the  EPA  to  the 
public's  detriment. 

In  the  past  few  months,  we  have  received  increasing  evidence  of  the 
magnitude  and  depth  of  the  contracting  problems  plaguing  the  Agency  and 
the  obstacles  to  a  quick  resolution  of  these  problems.    Let  me  cite  a  few 
examples. 

A  recently  completed  review  of  the  vulnerability  of  EPA 
contracts  to  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  by  the  Agency's  Office  of 
Acquisition  Management  reveals  that  one  major  office  reported 
that  it  "had  lost  virtually  all  fiscal  controls  over  subcontracted 
work"  and  that  "most  project  officers  ...  do  not  come  to  their 
jobs  equipped  with  either  the  book  knowledge  or  'gut  sense' 
needed  to  identify  and  resolve  contracting  improprieties." 

At  the  Agency's  Health  Effects  Research  Laboratory  in  Research 
Triangle  Park  the  contractor  replaced  lab  technicians  hired  to 
perform  animal  care  duties  with  higher-priced  engineers  and 
computer  programmers. 

The  Agency  relies  heavily  on  large  mission  contracts  or 
"umbrella"  contracts,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  manage 
and  lack  incentives  for  cost  control  and  effective  performance. 
A  recent  compilation  of  such  existing  contracts  indicates  that 
they  have  a  total  potential  value  of  $12  billion. 

EPA  committed  from  contract  funds  in  fiscal  year  1992  over  $38 
million  for  its  Senior  Environmental  Employment  program  to 
provide  employment  of  over  1 ,500  retired  people  at  EPA.    They 
represent  10  percent  of  the  EPA  work  force.    More  than  half  of 
these  people  are  performing  clerical  work  which  should  be 
performed  by  Federal  workers. 

We  have  additional  evidence  that  the  examples  of  outrageous 
charges  for  entertainment,  gifts,  and  "employee  morale,"  cited  in 
1992  hearings,  were  not  isolated  cases.    In  fact,  ongoing  audit 
work  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  disclosed  billings  in 
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fiscal  year  1991  by  Arthur  D.  Little  for  retirement  gifts  of  a 
videotape  recorder  and  several  grandfather  clocks,  and  by 
Metcalf  &  Eddy  for  golf  outings  and  season  tickets  to  sports 
events. 

There  are  growing  indications  of  significant  weaknesses  in  the 
EPA's  management  of  other  types  of  extramural  funds,  including 
cooperative  agreements,  interagency  agreements,  and  grants. 
Recent  audits  have  revealed  favoritism  in  the  award  of 
cooperative  agreements,  the  planned  use  of  cooperative 
agreement  funds  to  develop  an  operating  plan  for  a  university 
day  care  center,  and  even  the  funding  of  a  Ph.D.  degree  of  a 
laboratory  employee  through  a  cooperative  agreement. 

These  examples  underscore  the  fact  that  Administrator  Browner  and 
her  new  management  team  have  been  left  with  the  formidable  task  of 
reinvigorating  contract  management  at  the  EPA. 

The  Administrator  indicated  at  a  March  10,  1993  hearing  by  our 
Subcommittee  a  strong  commitment  to  addressing  and  resolving  this 
problem  "on  her  watch."    She  said  it  was  a  top  priority.    I  intend  to  hold  her 
to  this  commitment.    But  already  there  are  reports  that  some  EPA  managers, 
who  have  learned  to  rely  on  contractors,  are  resisting.    They  complain  that 
this  management  priority,  which  began  last  year,  is  hindering  their  program 
efforts. 

As  others  point  out,  careful  oversight  of  taxpayer  funds  is  not  always 
a  high  priority  among  some  of  these  managers.    They  have  missed  the 
message  that  management  of  contracts  is  a  vital  element  of  the  agency's 
mission. 

EPA's  mission  must  include  careful  management  of  taxpayer  funds  as 
well  as  strong  protection  of  the  environment.    As  families  struggle  to  tighten 
their  belts,  they  simply  will  not  tolerate  wasteful  payments  to  EPA 
contractors  for  items  like  lavish  employee  parties  and  golf  outings,  the 
granting  of  award  fees  for  shoddy  work,,  and  other  abuses.    They  will  not 
accept  haphazard  EPA  management  of  the  more  than  $1  billion  in  annual 
contract  obligations.    Congress  must  hold  Agency  employees  and 
contractors  accountable  for  their  performance. 
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In  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request,  I  understand  that  Administrator 
Browner  has  sought  fulf  funding  for  all  full-time  equivalents.    That  is  a  step 
never  taken  by  recent  Administrations.    They  simply  did  not  seek  money  to 
pay  for  the  authorized  FTEs.    I  urge  you  to  support  the  new  Administrator  in 
this  request. 

I  also  urge  you  to  continue  to  support  efforts  begun  by  EPA  last  year 
to  rein  in  contracting  by  ensuring  improved  contract  management,  protecting 
the  contract  management  staff  from  budget  cuts,  and  reassessing  the 
appropriate  balance  between  intramural  and  extramural  dollars.    I  intend  to 
ensure  that  any  EPA  cabinet  bill  will  place  reins  on  runaway  contracting  and 
will  enhance  management's  control  of  contracts  and  contractors. 

I  also  urge  that  you  share  my  skepticism  about  the  wisdom  of  any  FTE 
cuts  at  the  EPA.    I  am  concerned  about  proposed  cuts  for  the  air,  water 
quality,  drinking  water,  superfund,  research,  hazardous  waste,  pesticides, 
radiation,  and  toxic  substances  programs  while  there  is  an  increase  in 
international  and  other  activities,  some  of  which  have  little  support  in 
authorizing  legislation.    I  am  particularly  concerned  about  increases  to 
support  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  that  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  Congress  and  clearly  has  considerable  opposition. 

The  substantial  backlog  in  the  auditing  of  EPA  contracts  is  also  a 
matter  of  continuing  concern.    Approximately  2,000  expired  EPA  contracts 
worth  billions  of  dollars  have  not  been  closed  out,  and  the  Agency  has  a 
backlog  of  440  outstanding  requests  for  audits  of  incurred  costs.    These 
audit  backlogs  significantly  increase  the  vulnerability  of  EPA's  contracting 
dollars  to  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Since  EPA  contractors  are  often  employed  by  several  Federal  agencies, 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA)  often  conducts  contract  audits 
for  the  EPA  on  a  reimbursable  basis.    Based  on  the  President's  budget 
request,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  is  planning  to  fund  DCAA's  audit 
work  at  a  level  of  $2.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1994.    Funding  of  this  DCAA 
audit  work,  as  well  as  the  IG's  contract  audit  work,  is  essential  to  protect 
the  taxpayers  against  millions  of  dollars  in  charges  for  unallowable  costs  by 
EPA  contractors. 

Administrator  Browner  cannot  hope  to  succeed  without  support  from 
the  Congress.    She  will  get  it  from  our  Committee.    She  needs  it  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  as  well. 
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We  in  Congress  must  put  our  money  where  our  legislative  voice  is. 
We  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  all  vote  for  stringent  requirements  and 
deadlines  to  foster  clean  air,  safe  drinking  water,  or  protection  from 
hazardous  wastes,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  be  miserly  in  funding  the 
EPA's  needs  for  personnel  and  sound  contracting. 

Congress  has  many  demands  for  money.    Establishing  priorities  are 
difficult  and  never  satisfactory  to  all.    But,  EPA's  budget  needs  are  as  great 
as  those  of  Veterans,  NASA,  and  Housing.    Environmental  protection  will  not 
be  fostered  and  nurtured  on  a  shoe-string  budget  that  does  not  adequately 
deal  with  implementing  all  legislative  duties. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  firstly  let  me  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  taking  time  out  of  your  enormously  busy  schedule  to 
come  over  and  share  these  type  of  concerns  with  our  subcommittee. 

This,  as  you  know,  is  my  first  time  to  Chair  this  particular  sub- 
committee; and  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  have  you  appear 
here  and  share  any  time  with  us.  But  you  have  been  very  helpful 
to  us  by  coming  here  today.  And  while  you  put  a  lot  on  our  plate, 
much  of  it  is  very  sobering;  and  all  of  it  I  deem  to  be  constructive. 

And  I  can  say  to  you  categorically  that  this  subcommittee  not 
only  applauds  you  for  what  you  are  doing  in  terms  of  the  oversight 
that  you  are  providing  to  this  agency  but  also  the  fact  that  in 
bringing  these  matters  to  our  attention  we  can  now  try  to  be  as 
cognizant  as  you  are  and  as  aware  as  you  are  of  these  type  of  prob- 
lems at  the  agency  and  try  to  exercise  the  same  type  of  vigilance 
that  you  are  obviously  exercising  over  this  agency. 

I  am  going  to  yield  to  Mr.  Torres  who  has  a  question,  then  I  will 
come  back. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  simply  want  to 
echo  your  comments.  I  really  have  no  questions  other  than  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Dingell  for  the  candor  that  he  has  displayed  here 
before  us  today  in  highlighting  these,  if  you  might  say,  very  suc- 
cinct problems  that  this  agency  has. 

I  would  just  simply  add  my  own  concern  to  those  of  yours  about 
the  budget  increases  that  we  have  already  seen  to  the  NAFTA,  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  taking  place  when  in  fact 
there  is  no  agreement.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  doubt  around  here 
that  there  may  be  an  agreement.  And  certainly  I  share  those  con- 
cerns with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Dingell,  for  being  here.  Very 
good  of  you. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Torres,  for  your 
very  kind  remarks.  Our  committee  staff  over  at  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  our  oversight  subcommittee  staff  will  be  available  to 
work  with  your  people  on  your  command  to  try  and  point  where 
we  think  that  there  are  bad  situations  that  you  can  address. 

You  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  here,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  I 
have  to  say  that  knowing  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  fine  Member  like 
you  who  is  anxious  to  resolve  these  problems  is  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  me.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  save 
a  huge  amount  of  money,  to  see  to  it  that  money  is  better  spent,  to 
make  an  opportunity  for  much  better  handling  of  the  public  purse 
and  the  public  business.  Because  the  money  that  is  wasted  down 
there  doesn't  clean  up  Superfund  sites,  it  doesn't  clean  up  the  air, 
doesn't  issue  new  regulations,  it  doesn't  make  life  safer  or  better  or 
improve  the  environment  of  the  country  at  all.  All  it  does  is  waste 
public  monies. 

And  with  your  help,  you  can  help  Administrator  Browner.  I  am 
satisfied  she  really  wants  to  do  a  good  job,  but  you  got  to  give  her 
the  money  for  audit,  for  management,  and  administration.  You  got 
to  give  it  to  her  for  employees.  I  think  a  few  of  the  contractors 
could  probably  forego  a  lot  of  money  and  not  be  much  hurt. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say,  when  we  conducted  our 
hearings    on    this    agency,    we    were    very    impressed    with    Ms. 
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Browner.  And  we  want  to  see  her  succeed  down  there.  We  realize, 
just  from  various  things  you  pointed  out,  she  has  got  a  tough  job 
and  she  is  going  to  need  a  lot  of  help  if  she  is  going  to  be  able  to 
attack  some  of  these  problems  frontally. 

And  I  assure  you  that  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
your  staff  as  we  attack  this  matter  jointly  and  see  how  we  can  per- 
form the  type  of  function  here  that  is  necessary  for  the  American 
public. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 

GREAT  LAKES  INDIAN  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 

WITNESSES 

JAMES  H.  SCHLENDER,  EXECUTIVE  ADMINISTRATOR 
GERALD  F.  DEPERRY,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR 
JAMES  E.  ZORN,  POLICY  ANALYST 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Great  Lakes  Indian 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission,  Mr.  James  H.  Schlender.  And  our 
witnesses  will  be  Mr.  Gerald  DePerry  and  Mr.  James  Zorn?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Zorn.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  pleased  to  have  both  of  you  appear  here 
before  our  subcommittee,  and  we  will  place  your  entire  formal 
statements  into  the  record;  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Who  is  first? 

Mr.  DePerry  I  guess  I  am.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  committee. 

I  am  Gerald  F.  DePerry,  acting  Executive  Administrator  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  while  James 
Schlender  is  on  leave.  On  behalf  of  our  13-member  tribal  govern- 
ments, I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  re- 
garding our  EPA  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  request. 

I  wish  to  briefly  highlight  the  commission's  written  testimony 
and  to  reinforce  why  the  requested  funding  is  important  not  only 
to  our  member  tribes  but  to  this  Nation's  overall  environmental 
protection  efforts. 

The  commission  seeks  approximately  $185,000  to  develop  three 
environmental  programs: 

Consistent  with  tribal  trusteeship  over  natural  resources  recog- 
nized by  Section  9607  of  CERCLA,  an  inter-tribal  natural  damage 
assessment  program;  and  within  the  scope  of  Section  1268  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  relating  to  the  management  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
cooperative  fish  contaminant  studies  and  commission  participation 
in  the  efforts  to  implement  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agree- 
ment of  1978. 

Our  written  testimony  outlines  why  each  of  these  programs  is 
needed.  I  wish  to  offer  these  additional  thoughts: 
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Tribal  members  are  uniquely  tied  to  nature.  They  rely  upon  fish, 
wildlife,  and  plants  for  subsistence,  economic,  and  cultural  pur- 
poses. Degradation  of  these  resources  results  in  the  degradation  of 
tribal  members'  quality  of  life. 

In  the  Anishinabe  way  of  life,  each  person  has  the  responsibility 
to  honor  and  preserve  what  the  Creator  has  placed  on  this  earth 
for  us  to  use.  As  the  representatives  of  their  people,  tribal  govern- 
ments, and  their  agencies,  such  as  the  commission,  have  the  duty 
to  carry  out  this  responsibility  in  exercising  governmental  powers 
and  functions. 

Through  its  many  environmental  protection  laws,  such  as  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  United  States  recognizes  the  power  of  tribes 
to  carry  out  regulatory  programs  within  these  areas  of  tribal  juris- 
diction. Through  these  laws  and  its  general  trust  responsibility  to- 
wards Indian  tribes,  the  United  States  also  recognizes  the  need  for 
tribal  participation  in  the  process,  such  as  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Initiative  by  which  environmental  protection  standards  are 
established. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  not  provided  adequate 
funding  to  follow  up  on  this  recognition  of  the  tribal  role.  This  is 
particularly  true  regarding  the  commission,  because  it,  like  many 
other  tribal  agencies,  lacks  the  funding  to  build  adequate  tribal  en- 
vironmental protection  infrastructure. 

The  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Initiative  illustrates  this  prob- 
lem well.  The  EPA  recently  published  its  draft  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Guidance.  When  finished,  the  guidance  will  establish  mini- 
mum criteria  and  standards  that  must  be  adopted  by  Great  Lakes 
States  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

These  proposed  regulations  were  developed  through  a  series  of 
committees,  meetings,  conferences  and  processes  that  are  a  part  of 
the  efforts  to  implement  the  U.S. /Canada  Great  Lakes  Water  Qual- 
ity Agreement  and  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
the  Great  Lakes  Critical  Program  Act  of  1990.  The  draft  guidance 
is  laudable  for  its  purpose  and,  depending  upon  critical  review  by 
qualified  experts,  perhaps  for  the  standards  and  criteria  that  it  pro- 
poses. 

Nevertheless,  the  unfortunate  fact  remains,  the  draft  guidance 
was  developed  with  little  or  no  input  from  affected  Indian  tribes. 
The  tribes  and  their  agencies,  such  as  the  commission,  lack  the 
technical  and  other  experts  that  are  required  for  a  meaningful  par- 
ticipation. Simply  put,  tribes  are  not  at  a  level  playing  field  with 
the  other  governments  involved. 

The  sad  reality  is  that  tribes  will  be  governed  by  the  final  guid- 
ance regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  they  participated  in  develop- 
ing, reviewing,  and  commenting  on  the  draft,  and  ultimately  in  es- 
tablishing the  final  standards  and  criteria.  The  funds  that  the  com- 
mission seeks  will  be  a  beginning,  yet  significant,  step  in  changing 
this  reality.  They  will  be  used  to  bring  the  commission  member 
tribes  into  some  of  the  environmental  protection  process  that  di- 
rectly affect  the  natural  resources  that  are  so  essential  to  tribal  so- 
ciety and  culture  and  to  this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  are  all  committed  to  a  healthy  environment  to  pass  on  to  our 
children  on  to  future  generations.  Meaningful  tribal  participation 
on  a  government-to-government  basis  in  this  Nation's  environmen- 
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tal  protection  efforts  will  help  us  to  better  live  up  to  this  commit- 
ment. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time.  If  there's  any  questions,  we  will  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  DePerry  follows:] 

Draft  Gerry  DePerry  Oral  EPA  Appropriations  Testimony 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Gerald  F.  DePerry,  Acting 
Executive  Administrator  of  the  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission 
while  James  Schlender  is  on  educational  leave.  On  behalf  of  our  13  member  tribal 
governments,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  regarding  our 
EPA  Fiscal  Year  94  appropriations  request. 

I  wish  to  briefly  highlight  the  Commission's  written  testimony  and  to  reinforce 
why  the  requested  funding  is  important  not  only  to  our  member  tribes  but  to  this 
Nation's  overall  environmental  protection  efforts. 

The  Commission  seeks  approximately  $185,000  to  develop  3  environmental  pro- 
grams: 

Consistent  with  the  tribal  trusteeship  over  natural  resources  recognized  by  Sec- 
tion 9607  of  CERCLA,  an  intertribal  natural  damage  assessment  program;  and 

Within  the  scope  of  Section  1268  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Great  Lakes,  cooperative  fish  contaminant  studies  and  Commission  par- 
ticipation in  the  efforts  to  implement  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of 
1978. 

Our  written  testimony  outlines  why  each  of  these  programs  is  needed.  I  wish  to 
offer  these  additional  thoughts: 

Tribal  members  are  uniquely  tied  to  nature.  They  rely  upon  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants  for  subsistence,  economic  and  cultural  purposes.  Degradation  of  these  re- 
sources results  in  the  degradation  of  the  tribal  members'  quality  of  life. 

In  the  Anishinabe  way  of  life,  each  person  has  the  responsibility  to  honor  and  pre- 
serve what  the  Creator  has  placed  on  this  Earth  for  us  to  use.  As  the  representa- 
tives of  their  people,  tribal  governments  and  their  agencies,  such  as  the  Commis- 
sion, have  the  duty  to  carry  out  this  responsibility  in  exercising  governmental 
powers  and  functions. 

Through  its  many  environmental  protection  laws,  such  as  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  power  of  tribes  to  carry  out  regulatory  programs 
within  areas  of  tribal  jurisdiction.  Through  these  laws  and  its  general  trust  respon- 
sibility toward  Indian  tribes,  the  United  States  also  recognizes  the  need  for  tribal 
participation  in  the  processes,  such  as  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Initiative,  by 
which  environmental  protection  standards  are  established. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  not  provided  adequate  funding  to  follow  up 
on  this  recognition  of  the  tribal  role.  This  is  particularly  true  regarding  the  Com- 
mission because  it,  like  many  other  tribal  agencies,  lacks  the  funding  to  develop 
adequate  tribal  environmental  protection  infrastructure. 

The  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Initiative  illustrates  this  problem  well.  The  EPA 
recently  published  its  draft  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Guidance.  When  finalized, 
the  Guidance  will  establish  minimum  criteria  and  standards  that  must  be  adopted 
by  the  Great  Lakes  States  and  Indian  tribes. 

These  proposed  regulations  were  developed  through  a  series  of  committees,  meet- 
ings, conferences  and  processes  that  are  part  of  the  efforts  to  implement  the  US/ 
Canada  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  and  the  requirements  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  the  Great  Lakes  Critical  Programs  Act  of  1990.  The  draft  Guidance 
is  laudable  for  its  purpose  and,  depending  upon  critical  review  by  qualified  experts, 
perhaps  for  the  standards  and  criteria  that  it  proposes. 

Nevertheless,  the  unfortunate  fact  remains — the  draft  Guidance  was  developed 
with  little  or  no  input  from  affected  Indian  tribes.  The  tribes  and  their  agencies, 
such  as  the  Commission,  lack  the  technical  and  other  experts  that  are  required  for 
meaningful  participation.  Simply  put,  tribes  are  not  on  a  level  playing  field  with  the 
other  governments  involved. 

The  sad  reality  is  that  tribes  will  be  governed  by  the  final  Guidance  regardless  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  participated  in  developing,  reviewing  and  commenting  on 
the  draft  and  ultimately  in  establishing  the  final  standards  and  criteria. 

The  funds  that  the  Commission  seeks  will  be  a  beginning  yet  significant  step  in 
changing  this  reality.  They  will  be  used  to  bring  the  Commission  member  tribes  into 
some  of  the  environmental  protection  processes  that  directly  affect  the  natural  re- 
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sources  that  are  so  essential  to  tribal  society  and  culture  and  to  this  National  as  a 
whole. 

We  are  all  committed  to  a  healthy  environment  to  pass  on  to  our  children  and  to 
future  generations.  Meaningful  tribal  participation  on  a  govemment-to-government 
basis  in  this  Nation's  environmental  protection  efforts  will  help  us  to  better  live  up 
to  this  commitment. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Zorn,  do  you  have  any  additional  comments? 

Mr.  Zorn.  No.  Just  to  answer  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see.  Well,  you  have  obviously,  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion a  very  important  situation  here.  This  is  of  great  concern  I 
think  not  only  just  to  you  but  to  the  Nation  at  large.  This  is  a  very 
serious  national  problem. 

Mr.  DePerry.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  your  testimony  here,  I  think,  is  something  that 
every  Member  of  this  subcommittee  will  want  to  be  cognizant  of 
and  responsive  to.  So  I  don't  have  any  questions,  but  I  do  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  testimony  that  you  have  given  us  here  today. 

Mr.  DePerry.  We  thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  are  certainly  welcome.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 

MASSACHUSETTS  WATER  RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 

WITNESS 
DOUGLAS  B.  MacDONALD,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Massachusetts  Water  Re- 
sources Authority,  Mr.  Douglas  MacDonald. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  MacDonald,  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before 
our  subcommittee.  We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the 
record  at  this  point  in  its  entirety;  and  you  may  proceed  as  you 
desire. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Well,  in  lieu  of  reading  the  statement  into  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  present  this  morning  when  Chairman 
Moakley  testified  before  your  committee;  and  I  wanted  to  follow  up 
on  a  couple  of  things  he  said  to  you  to  give  you  some  more  direct 
information. 

I  was  before  your  committee  last  year  at  about  this  time,  and 
you  may  recall  I  brought  you  some  pellets  of  our  fertilizer  product 
made  from  our  sewage  treatment  plant.  Whether  you  recall  that  or 
not. 

I  thought  I  would  come  down  today  and,  if  you  wouldn't  mind, 
let  me  give  you  a  picture  of  what  it  is  we  are  asking  you  to  do. 

This  is  the  site  of  the  Boston  Harbor  Treatment  Plant  in  Boston 
Harbor,  now  29  percent  complete,  costing  our  ratepayers  basically 
$3.6  billion. 

One  of  the  points  I  want  to  stress  is  in  terms  of  investment,  link- 
ing the  environment  to  infrastructure.  And  improvement  of  the 
project  that  you  have  in  your  hands  there  is  the  largest  single  con- 
struction project  of  its  kind  going  on  in  the  country.  Chairman 
Moakley  this  morning  spoke  about  the  burden  to  our  ratepayers, 
and  I  can  illustrate  it  showing  you  this  quick  graph  which  shows 
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what  has  happened  to  ratepayers  in  our  area  over  the  last  six 
years  as  they  have  had  to  pay  the  burden  of  these  increasing  sewer 
rates  to  finance  this  project. 

Now  Boston  is  at  the  top  of  the  chart.  And  when  I  show  these 
charts  to  our  community  groups  as  I  go  around  to  talk  to  people,  I 
point  out  to  them  that  we  are  now  at  the  top  of  the  chart;  but  we 
are  still  going  north  fast  because,  although  we  are  30  percent  or  29 
percent  clean,  we  are  continuing  to  build  this  project. 

And  our  problem,  very  frankly  put,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  do 
not  have — or  we  have  a  situation  of  local  concern  about  what  this 
is  doing,  as  Mr.  Moakley  spoke  to  you  about  this  morning,  which  is 
simply  intolerable  as  we  look  forward  into  the  future  and  our  ap- 
propriation in  front  of  the  committee  this  year  is  designed  to  make 
the  smallest  sliver  of  dent  in  these  growing  red  investment  burdens 
which  are  these  rate  savers.  This  is  an  important  local  political 
issue. 

This  is  just  from  Saturday's  paper,  front  page  stories,"Firms  Say 
Water  Bill  Put  Dragon  Growth,"  "Rising  Rates  Projected  Until 
2005,"  "Families  Left  Drained  By  Hefty  Bills."  And  Mr.  Moakley  is 
speaking  about  a  problem  of  intense  local  political  concern  and  an- 
guish, if  you  will,  for  many  of  the  hundred  thousand  people  in  our 
area  who  are  on  a  fixed  income  or  low  income.  He  is  talking  about 
what  is  the  longest  and  most  intense  political  story  today  in  our 
area. 

This  project  is  a  project  to  meet  mandates  of  Federal  law,  of  our 
$3.6  billion  project.  Each  feature  of  it  is  required  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  Clean  Water  Standards  Act,  which  we  are  late  in  com- 
plying with,  but  no  different  from  any  other  communities  across 
the  country  yvho  built  plants  like  ours  with  55  percent  or  75  per- 
cent Federal  funding  in  years  past. 

With  all  the  Federal  funding  that  has  come  for  the  project  and 
for  which  we  thank  your  committee  in  particular  for  supporting 
substantial  appropriations  last  year,  our  percentage  of  Federal 
funding  for  this  huge  project  is  about  10  percent.  And  the  bottom 
line  of  our  appeal  to  you  to  continue  to  help  us  with  our  project  is 
to  move  us  a  little  closer  to  the  norm  to  which  other  communities 
were  held  in  past  years  as  they  built  very  important  and  useful 
and  worthwhile  environmental  projects  like  this  with  substantial 
help  from  the  national  government  who,  of  course,  also  is  driving 
this  program  through  our  national  program  and  environmental 
groups. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions.  I  have  indicated  in 
our  testimony  our  support  for  a  longer  term  proposal  by  Congress- 
man Studds  to  deal  with  some  of  these  issues. 
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But  really  I  am  trying,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a  plea  to  you  and 
through  you  to  the  Congress  and  the  government  to  continue  the 
levels  of  support  that  will  mitigate,  just  do  a  very  small  slice,  of  the 
local  burden  of  doing  this  nationally  important  project,  as  Mr. 
Moakley  pointed  out  this  morning. 

Boston  Harbor  has  become  a  bit  of  a  national  symbol  for  the 
needs  we  have  in  this  country  to  make  certain  that  our  urban  envi- 
ronments are  guarded  against  public  health  contamination  from 
poor  sewage  and  the  marine  environment  is  protected  as  part  of 
our  environmental  mission  for  the  country. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  MacDonald  follows:] 
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Statement  of 

Douglas  B.  MacDonald 

Executive  Director 

Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority 

VA,  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
House  Appropriations  Committee 

May  4,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  once  again  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee. 

I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Authority  which  provides  water  and  sewer  services  to  61  communities  including 
2.5  million  residential  and  5,500  industrial  ratepayers  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

The  Authority  is  best  known  for  the  Boston  Harbor  Project  -  the  largest 
wastewater  treatment  facility  under  construction  in  the  country.  The  Project  is 
located  on  a  small  (210  acre)  island  on  the  Boston  shoreline  where  1,800  people 
are  engaged  in  the  construction  activity.  It  is  an  exciting  undertaking  and  I  would 
like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  each  member  of  this  Subcommittee  to  tour  the  site. 

On  behalf  of  the  MWRA  ratepayers,  I  would  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  this  Subcommittee  and  the  Congress  for  approval  of  $100  million 
for  the  Harbor  Project  in  I^  1993.  It  is  a  strong  expression  to  our  citizens  that 
the  federal  government  stands  with  them  in  a  collective  effort  to  finance 
compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  Boston  Harbor  Project  has  a  long  political  and  legal  history  that 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  MWRA  in  1985.  It  is  under  federal  court 
supervision  and  is  subject  to  a  court-ordered  schedule  that  requires  strict 
compliance  with  major  milestones.  Today  the  $3.8  billion  Project  is  well 
underway  with  68%  of  the  construction  contracts  having  been  let.  It  is  not  only 
on  schedule  but  is  being  constructed  below  the  original  budget. 

The  benefits  of  the  Project  and  other  MWRA  sewer  system  improvements 
are  already  being  realized.  Beach  closings  have  declined  dramatically  over  the 
past  five  years  with  improvements  in  treatment  capacity  at  Deer  Island.    Fish  in 
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Boston  Harbor  are  healthier  as  the  concentration  of  chemicals  has  declined  due  to 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  discharge  and  a  stringent  pretreatment 
program.  In  fact,  the  Boston  Harbor  is  cleaner  today  than  it  has  been  since  the 
1930's. 

Upon  completion  in  1999,  the  Project  will  be  a  major  environmental 
achievement  and  a  tribute  to  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  in  overseeing  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Yet  the  progress  being  made  on  the  Harbor  and  related  projects,  such  as 
CSO  remediation,  is  being  threatened  by  the  enormous  financial  burden  on  the 
ratepayers  of  the  MWRA  district.  While  we  agree  with  the  goals  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  financial  burden  that  our  ratepayers  can  bear. 
And  their  voices  are  rising  up  in  opposition  to  the  Harbor  Project  and  other 
projects  which  are  mandated  by  federal  environmental  law. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  financial  challenges  that  we  face. 

Our  capital  investment  program  for  water  and  sewer  projects,  by  century's 
end,  is  projected  to  total  $5.7  billion.  By  current  estimates,  the  Boston  Harbor 
Project  will  cost  $3.8  biUion.  Our  debt  service  alone  on  this  capital  investment  is 
$200  million  annually.  And  as  we  issue  more  debt,  it  will  grow  to  $470  million 
by  FY  1999. 

85%  of  these  costs  are  mandated  by  federal  law.  Yet  the  federal 
contribution  for  wastewater  projects  has  only  been  $470  million  -  or  8%  of  our 
total  capital  costs.  We  are  grateful  for  the  approval  of  grant  and  revolving  loan 
assistance  to  the  Authority  over  the  past  few  years.  But  short  of  a  substantial 
infusion  of  federal  or  state  money,  virtually  aU  of  the  remaining  cost  wiU  be 
supported  by  our  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  secured  and  repaid  with  interest  by 
rate  revenues  exacted  from  the  ratepayers. 

The  impact  on  our  rates  has  already  been  swift  and  harsh.  MWRA 
wholesale  water  and  sewer  rates  have  risen  more  than  530%  since  1985.  The 
average  household  rate  in  the  service  area  has  soared  from  $140  in  1985  to  $545 
in  1993.  By  comparison,  a  recent  Ernst  and  Young  study  showed  that  an  average 
rate  for  25  metropolitan  areas  across  the  country  is  $347. 

And  the  upward  spiral  is  continuing  at  a  staggering  pace.  Without 
increased  state  and  federal  assistance,  rate  projections  for  FY  1999  show  the 
average  household  rate  would  top  $1,200. 
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These  rates  are  causing  serious  problems  for  ratepayers  who  are  faced  with 
the  difficulty  of  paying  escalating  rates  along  with  their  mortgages,  heating  bills 
and  educational  expenses.  A  recent  study  found  that  over  100,000  households  in 
our  service  area  have  limited  incomes  such  that  payment  of  water  and  sewer 
charges  would  force  direct  competition  with  their  purchase  of  other  basic  life 
necessities. 

As  I  travel  throughout  the  district,  I  am  struck  by  the  pleas  of  hard- 
working people  for  whom  $545  a  year  is  placing  an  impossible  burden  on  their 
budgets  already  stretched  to  the  limit.  The  books  don't  balance  for  an  elderly 
person  on  a  fixed  income  or  a  low  income  person  -  but  they  also  don't  balance 
for  many  working  class  residents.  Projected  rates  of  $1,200  a  year  would  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  these  households. 

Simply,  we  are  at  a  crisis  -  and  I  am  coming  to  you  today  to  plead  for 
increased  assistance  so  that  the  growing  anger  over  our  rates  does  not  stop  the 
enormous  progress  that  has  been  made. 

The  Administration's  budget  requests  $100  million  under  a  two-part 
"hardship  test"  which  requires  that  an  eligible  instrumentality  must  (1)  have  over 
$2  billion  in  Category  I  treatment  needs  as  documented  in  EPA's  1993  Needs 
Survey;  and  (2)  have  wastewater  user  charges  which  are  greater  than  0.65 
percent  of  the  median  household  income.  The  Boston  Harbor  Project  is  eligible 
for  the  funds  under  the  test. 

Our  ability  to  meet  these  criteria  is  a  dubious  distinction.   No  community 
in  the  coimtry  would  trade  places  with  our  ratepayers.  The  reality  is  that  our 
capital  costs  and  rates  are  escalating  dramatically  -  higher  and  faster  than  any 
other  area  in  the  nation.  Since  these  increased  rates  are  the  direct  result  of 
compliance  with  federal  law,  our  request  for  assistance  is  fair,  i 

Historically,  communities  across  the  nation  constructed  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  with  up  to  75%  federal  assistance.  The  demise  of  the 


1   Federal  grants  have  a  far  greater  impact  in  reducing  rates  than  loans 
under  the  state  revolving  loan  program.   For  every  $100  million  in  grant 
funding,  our  ratepayers  can  avoid  any  financing  costs  which  under  a  state 
revolving  fund  would  cost  $7  million  a  year  and  under  MWRA  financing  would 
cost  $9  million  a  year  in  debt  service. 
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construction  grants  program  in  the  late  1980's  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  our 
capital  investment  was  gearing  up.  This  unfortimate  timing  has  left  our 
ratepayers  with  an  intolerable  burden  of  paying  over  90%  of  the  project  costs. 

We  do  not  intend  to  rely  on  federal  assistance  alone.  I  have  initiated  a 
multi-faceted  strategy  of  rate  relief  which  includes  managing  our  own  spending 
to  ensure  that  operating  and  capital  costs  are  kept  to  a  minimum.  We  are  also 
seeking  $100  million  over  three  years  in  state  debt  service  assistance,  now 
moving  through  the  state  legislature,  which  can  be  applied  directly  towards 
offsetting  the  ratepayer's  costs  of  capital  borrowing.  These  efforts  will  play  an 
important  role  in  harnessing  the  skyrocketing  rates.  But  federal  assistance  is  a 
necessity  for  our  strategy. 

Rehabilitation  of  our  national  wastewater  systems  deserves  a  higher 
national  priority.  It  not  only  makes  environmental  sense  —  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
health.    Perhaps  it  is  the  invisible  nature  of  these  precious  resources  that  have 
caused  them  to  be  neglected  over  time.  If  people  were  able  to  see  and  experience 
the  decay  -  such  as  a  motorist  does  when  driving  on  a  pot-holed  highway  -  they 
might  begin  to  appreciate  the  crisis  we  are  facing. 

One  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  enact  a  law  such  as  the  proposal  by 
Congressman  Studds  -  to  create  a  National  Clean  Water  Investment  Corporation 
as  a  means  of  raising  revenues  from  corporate  sources  of  water-polluting 
industrial  discharges.  In  its  budget,  the  Administration  stated  that  it  is  reviewing 
options  to  establish  a  self-financing  fund  to  address  the  infrastructure  needs  of 
cities  that  face  exceptionally  burdensome  costs  to  meet  secondary  treatment  needs. 
These  proposals  are  welcome  news  to  communities  across  the  country  that  are 
struggling  to  meet  the  overwhelming  costs. 

I  hope  that  a  long-term  funding  mechanism  is  established  to  deal  with  the 
environmental  degradation  of  our  national  wastewater  system.  But  the  ratepayers 
of  Massachusetts  cannot  wait  -  they  have  an  immediate  financial  crisis.  They  need 
you  to  act  favorably  on  the  Administration's  request  for  $100  milhon  so  that 
progress  can  continue  on  our  Project  which  will  make  a  major  contribution 
towards  the  environmental  preservation  of  our  region  for  generations  to  come. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  MacDonald.  I  was  just  looking  here 
at  the  articles  you  brought  in  from  the  Boston  Globe.  And  speaking 
in  terms  of  the  rate  that  both  you  and  Chairman  Moakley  men- 
tioned, I  guess  according  to  this  article,  the  average  water  bill  now 
is  running  about  $545  a  year? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  That  is  for  a  family  of  four.  If  you  are  a  family 
with  three  teenagers,  they  laugh  at  our  $545  and  tell  us  that  we 
are  lying  about  the  average  water  bill.  That  is  the  average  for  ev- 
erybody in  the  community. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  is  there  a  projection  with  reference  to  where 
the  rates  are  supposed  to  go? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  My  agency  has  published  projects  through  1999 
which  suggests,  without  further  help  from  a  variety  of  sources,  we 
are  looking  at  a  rate  for  a  family  of  four  of  over  $1200. 

These  articles  are  prompted  by  another  set  of  projections  issued 
by  a  State  oversight  agency  which  said  by  2003  we  could  be  looking 
at  $2,000. 

I  don't  agree  with  those  projections.  I  think  we  will  cut  back, 
partly  because  of  your  help,  partly  because  of  ways  we  will  contin- 
ue to  run  the  project  economically,  partly  because  of  help  which  we 
are  also  getting  from  our  State  government.  And  we  tell  them  that 
our  efforts  here  must  also  be  met  with  our  efforts  from  our  State 
government.  So  citizens  throughout  Massachusetts  communities 
are  also  helping  the  40  percent  of  us  who  live  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  I  appreciate  your  appearance  here  and  tes- 
timony you  have  given  us  and  along  with  that  which  we  received 
from  Chairman  Moakley  this  morning.  The  subcommittee  will  have 
information  that  they  need  in  trying  to  make  some  decisions. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  hope  I  can  leave  this  with  you,  because,  in 
fact,  you  are  our  partner  in  helping  us  do  what  we  have  done,  and 
we  are  very  grateful  for  the  assistance  you  have  given  us  in  past 
years  and  hope  you  are  going  to  continue  to  share  the  commitment 
in  the  project. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  having  you. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 

WATER  ENVIRONMENT  FEDERATION 

WITNESS 
PAUL  L.  FREEDMAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  LIMNO-TECH  INC. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Water  Envi- 
ronment Federation,  Mr.  Paul  L.  Freedman. 

Mr.  Freedman,  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  in  its  en- 
tirety and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Paul  Freedman.  I  am 
President  of  Limno-Tech,  an  environmental  engineering  firm;  and  I 
have  water  quality  experience  in  over  30  States. 

I  am  here  today,  though,  on  behalf  of  the  Water  Environment 
Federation,  representing  40,000  professionals  whose  careers  are 
dedicated  to  the  protection  and  restoration  of  the  environment.  As 
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I  prepared,  though,  on  my  flight  in  for  this  testimony,  I  decided  to 
deviate  in  reading  from  the  prepared  text  to  give  you  a  little  more 
personalized  account  about  my  outlook  on  the  appropriations  needs 
for  clean  water. 

My  career  began  in  environmental  engineering  in  1970,  largely 
inspired  by  my  experiences  as  a  youth  in  Cleveland,  your  home  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Mr.  Freedman.  As  a  youth,  I  personally  experienced,  as  I  am 
sure  you  did  also,  the  failure  of  the  earlier  decades  of  legislated  ef- 
forts to  clean  water. 

I  can  remember  as  a  youth,  touring  the  Cuyahoga  River  on  the 
Goodtimes  cruise  boat  was  largely,  I  would  say,  a  joke  unless  you 
would  define  good  times  back  then  as  having  lunch  while  watching 
floating  dead  fish  and  debris  and  oil  slicks.  Swimming  in  the  big 
lake,  Lake  Erie,  was  kind  of  a  childhood  fantasy — destroyed  by  pol- 
luted realities  of  Cleveland  area  beaches  such  as  Edgewater  Park, 
Euclid  Beach,  Metropolitan  Beach,  Cedar  Point  in  Sandusky.  As  a 
very  young  boy,  I  swam  there. 

However,  in  1972  Congress  took  a  bold  act,  and  they  passed  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  and  they  put  forward  match- 
ing funds  in  the  construction  grants  program  that  you  are  well 
aware  of.  And  as  a  result,  over  the  last  two  decades,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  been  very  proud  and  pleased  to  have  been  part  of  that 
effort. 

Lake  Erie  is  no  longer  dead.  It  is  a  tourist  attraction  now,  as  you 
know,  in  the  Cleveland  area,  for  boating,  fishing,  water  sports.  The 
Cuyahoga  River  is  no  longer  a  fire  hazard,  thankfully.  It  is  now  a 
focal  point  of  restaurants  and  night  clubs  and  even  some  party 
boats  down  in  the  river  area,  not  fully  restored  certainly  yet. 

And  even  here  in  Washington,  the  Potomac  River  used  to  be  a 
cauldron  of  pea  soup.  I  don't  know  if  you  remember  seeing  sights  of 
when  it  was  like  paint  was  poured  into  the  Potomac.  And  now  it  is 
a  delight  for  fishermen,  boaters,  rowing  crews.  And  we  made  enor- 
mous progress  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  Federal  matching  funds 
that  were  made  available.  Still,  more  needs  to  be  done. 

EPA  has  estimated  $65  billion  worth  of  needs  in  terms  of  imme- 
diate needs  for  wastewater,  $110  billion  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  combined  sewer  overflow  controls  could  be  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions. The  State  Revolving  Funds,  often  called  the  SRF,  was  a  loan 
program  designed  to  start  that  process  in  terms  of  building  us  to- 
wards cleaner  water. 

Not  all  of  them  were  very  high  visible  projects  such  as  some  of 
the  ones  I  have  talked  about  or  you  have  heard  about  today.  Many 
of  them  were  small  projects,  some  ongoing  in  your  own  district 
right  now,  in  the  Heights /Hilltop  Interception  Relief  Project.  There 
they  have  raw  sewage  overflowing  from  interceptors  sometimes  in 
basements  and  small  creeks  like  Dogway  Brook,  Doan  Brook, 
Euclid  Creek.  And  the  SRF  funding,  the  loan  program,  has  been  an 
important  effort  in  relieving  these  pollution  and  public  health 
problems  in  these  urbanized  and  residential  areas. 

The  SRF  program  represents  a  very  successful  program.  In  my 
home  State  in  Michigan,  my  company  is  based  out  of  Ann  Arbor. 
We  have  supported  50  projects  using  State  Revolving  Fund  money. 
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For  instance,  a  small  community  such  as  Manchester,  Michigan, 
which  has  1500  residents,  had  a  $5  million  project  for  wastewater 
improvements  and  cost  the  residents  on  the  average  of  $750  per 
household. 

You  were  previously  talking  about  500  or  so  for  Boston.  So  many 
of  these  small  communities  are  importantly  depending  on  the  State 
Revolving  Fund  to  finance  necessary  projects.  Without  the  State 
Revolving  Fund,  they  will  be  forced  to  delay  because  of  not  having 
the  financial  capability  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  continuation  of  congressional  support  at 
a  minimum  of  $2  billion  a  year  in  order  to  continue  in  our  commit- 
ment for  clean  water  and  job  enhancement  and  protection. 

As  you  consider  your  funding  priorities,  you  have  a  very  difficult 
task  in  front  of  you,  but  I  think  you  should  look  to  what  are  the 
public  desires  and  how  they  want  their  tax  dollars  spent. 

A  1992  Roper  Survey  indicated  that  two-thirds  of  the  Respond- 
ents would  recommend  taking  money  away  from  other  programs 
and  putting  it  into  programs  to  restore  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment. I  think  if  you  look  at  polls  overall,  you  see  three  kinds  of 
concerns  always  come  up:  environment,  health,  and  jobs.  And  the 
State  Revolving  Fund  program  addresses  all  three. 

What  you  have  to  realize  is  that  the  SRF  funds,  this  loan  pro- 
gram, is  not  protecting  spotted  owls,  not  trying  to  protect  snail 
darters.  It  is  treating  sewage;  it  is  protecting  public  health;  it  is  re- 
storing water  ways. 

And  if  you  eliminate  the  past  commitments  on  the  State  Revolv- 
ing Fund,  I  think  you  will  find  a  reverse  in  our  progress  on  clean 
waters,  increased  public  health  risks,  and  a  loss  of  an  estimated 
hundred  thousand  jobs  that  are  now  being  funded  by  the  SRF  pro- 
gram. 

President  Clinton  realized  the  importance  of  the  SRF  program  in 
his  proposed  economic  stimulation  package  of  $16  billion.  He  in- 
cluded the  SRF  fund,  and  he  shifted  some  $850  million  from  1994 
to  1993.  Even  when  he  had  a  compromise  proposal  for  12  billion,  he 
still  included  the  State  Revolving  Fund  in  that  package. 

But  now  with  the  possible  demise  of  his  economic  stimulation 
package,  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  that  it  also  doesn't  represent 
a  demise  to  our  past  commitments  to  the  State  Revolving  Fund. 

So  I  recommend  that  we  continue,  that  you  fund  the  State  Re- 
volving Fund  for  $2  billion  a  year  as  a  minimum  to  protect  and  re- 
store clean  water,  protect  public  health,  and  create  and  maintain 
jobs,  which  it  does  create. 

I  submitted  formal  testimony  to  you.  I  encourage  you  to  read  it. 
It  highlights  my  and  our  Federation's  opinions  on  other  funding 
issues  related  to  combined  sewer  overflow,  small  community  needs, 
and  EPA  support  needs. 

I  would  now  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  or  if  I  am  not  able 
to  do  so,  consult  with  my  experts  in  our  Federation  and  return  to 
you  with  an  answer  later. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  special  opportunity. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Freedman  follows:] 
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m  BEBALF  OF  THE  HATER  ENVUKNOIENT  FEDERATICW 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATICNIS  COIMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  <MI  VA,  HUD,  AMD  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

May  4,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is 
Paul  Freedman.   I  am  president  of  Limno-Tech,  Inc,  a  consulting 
engineering  firm  specializing  in  environmental  assessments, 
modeling  and  remediation,  based  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.   I  am  a 
licensed  professional  engineer  in  five  states  and  a  diplomate  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Environmental  Engineers.   I  have 
conducted  water  quality  studies  in  34  states. 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Water  Environment 
Federation,  a  not-for-profit  technical,  educational  and 
professional  organization  devoted  to  providing  leadership  and 
guidance  in  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  water 
environment.   Founded  in  1928,  our  40,000  members  include 
engineers,  scientists,  wastewater  treatment  plant  operators  and 
managers,  and  others  working  in  state  and  local  government. 
Federal  agencies,  academia,  industry,  and  private  practice.   In 
short,  our  members  are  the  professionals  involved  directly  in 
restoring  and  protecting  the  nation's  water  quality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  my  two  decades  as  an  environmental 
engineer  I  have  witnessed  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  to 
clean  up  our  nation's  waters.   Fortunately,  I  can  also  attest 
that  the  resulting  improvement  in  water  quality  has  been 
dramatic.   The  investment  by  the  federal  government  in  our 
wastewater  infrastructure  has  played  a  key  part  in  this 
improvement,  and  has  been  money  well  spent.   However,  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  significant  decisions  must  be 
made  by  Congress  on  the  future  direction  and  funding  of  national 
clean  water  programs.   The  1987  amendments  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act  in  essence  established  a  baseline  of  funding  for  wastewater 
treatment  facility  construction  assistance.   They  also  identified 
a  number  of  areas  needing  improvement,  including  management  of 
urban  and  agricultural  runoff  (or,  nonpoint  source  pollution)  and 
greater  control  of  persistent  and  bioaccumulative  toxics  in  the 
water. 

My  testimony  today  will  address  wastewater  treatment 
facility  funding  under  the  SRF,  priorities  for  additional  funding 
needs,  and  EPA  program  support. 
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SRF  FDMDIMG 


The  1987  amendments  established  a  unique  mechanism  for 
funding  wastewater  treatment  and  water  quality  management  needs: 
the  State  Revolving  Fund  (SRF)  loan  program.   The  SRF  was  meant 
to  replace  the  federal  wastewater  construction  grants  program  and 
serve  as  a  self-sustaining,  long-term,  stable  source  of  funds.   A 
total  of  $8.4  billion  was  authorized  through  Fiscal  Year  (FY) 
1994  for  SRF  capitalization  grants  to  states. 

Although  most  state  revolving  loan  funds  have  only  been  in 
place  for  a  short  time,  they  already  are  having  a  substantial 
impact  by  providing  needed  funding  to  meet  wastewater  facility 
construction  needs  in  an  effective  and  timely  manner.   Many 
states  are  leveraging  monies  in  their  revolving  fund  to  further 
increase  the  amount  of  assistance  available  to  communities. 

The  program  has  not  reached  its  full  potential,  however,  due 
in  large  part  to  undercapitalization.   This  assertion  was  borne 
out  by  a  January  1992  GAO  report  which  found  the  SRF  program  to 
be  structurally  sound  but  underfunded.   According  to  EPA's  1990 
Needs  Survey,  $65  billion  is  needed  just  to  meet  current 
wastewater  treatment  needs,  with  a  total  of  $110  billion 
projected  to  meet  foreseeable  needs  over  the  next  20  years. 
Although  recent  congressionally  approved  funding  levels  of  about 
$2  billion  per  year  are  helping  close  this  gap,  very  significant 
needs  remain.   Any  reduction  at  all  in  current  funding  levels 
would  have  a  negative  iapact  on  the  ability  of  the  SRF  program  to 
fulfill  its  mission. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  the  continuation  of  an  SRF 
program.   As  a  former  governor,  he  is  very  aware  to  the  important 
role  the  SRFs  are  playing.   The  Water  Environment  Federation 
supports  the  President's  proposal  to  reauthorize  the  State 
Revolving  Fund  program.   We  are  very  troubled,  however,  by  the 
$1.2  billion  funding  level  requested  in  EPA's  FY  1994  budget 
proposal.   This  would  be  a  major  reduction  in  federal 
capitalization  assistance  for  FY  1994,  a  loss  which  will  be 
exacerbated  by  the  demise  of  the  President's  economic  stimulus 
package  which  had  envisioned  an  additional  $845  million  for  the 
SRF  program. 

In  addition,  the  funding  level  for  FY  1994  may  be  the  budget 
baseline  in  the  budget  resolution.   The  FY  1994  funding  level 
will  in  effect  become  a  permanent  ceiling,  regardless  of  the 
authorized  funding  level.   If  this  is  the  case,  the  reduction  in 
FY  1994  funding  for  SRFs  could  result  in  a  net  loss  of  funding  in 
future  years.   This  loss  could  be  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  at  least  $2  billion  be 
appropriated  for  the  wastewater  SRF  for  FY  1994.   A  $2  billion 
funding  level  will  help  communities  comply  with  federally 
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mandated  water  quality  programs  during  a  time  of  shrinking  local 
financial  resources.    It  will  continue  the  trend  toward 
providing  states  with  a  consistent  funding  level  on  which  to 
manage  their  SRFs.   It  also  will  provide  needed  funding  for  a  key 
component  of  our  environmental  infrastructure,  wastewater 
facility  construction,  which  in  turn  will  create  jobs  and  improve 
economic  productivity  as  well  as  continue  improving  the 
environment.   The  State  Revolving  Fund  should  continue  to  be  the 
primary  public  sector  vehicle  for  financing  water  quality 
improvements . 

Stability  in  funding  and  iapleaentation  of  tbe  SRF  prograa 
is  key  to  its  continued  success.   Communities  are  now  required  to 
provide  considerable  up-front  engineering  and  planning  to  qualify 
for  SRF  loans.   A  consistent  annual  level  of  funding  allows 
individual  states  and  communities  to  plan  and  prioritize  projects 
with  the  assurance  that  funding  will  be  available.   Changes  in 
funding  levels  from  year  to  year  discourage  communities  from 
undertaking  the  necessary  planning  and  application  process  and 
encourage  inaction.   Consistent  funding  sends  the  message  to 
states  and  communities  of  commitment,  and  encourages  systematic 
planning  and  prioritization. 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  support  the  President's 
proposal  to  fund  a  reauthorized  SRF  for  %rastetrater  at  least  $2 
billion  annually  in  order  to  provide  a  sound  financial  base  from 
meeting  existing  and  new  water  quality  initiatives  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act.   This  funding  should  be  used  to  continue  meeting 
our  wastewater  treatment  infrastructure  requirements,  as  well  as 
supporting  new  initiatives  such  as  small  community  environmental 
assistance,  CSO  improvements  and  municipal  stormwater  management. 
The  SRF  program  truly  will  be  successful  only  when  funding  is 
consistent  and  at  predictable  levels  over  a  sufficient  period  of 
time  to  create  financial  stability. 

EMERGING  FDHDIWG  MEEDS 

In  addition  to  meeting  secondary  treatment  requirements 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  a  number  of  emerging  areas  of  concern 
have  arisen  which  need  special  attention  in  the  context  of 
overall  funding  needs.   These  include  combined  sewer  overflows, 
small  community  wastewater  needs,  nonpoint  source  pollution,  and 
drinking  water. 

The  cost  to  address  combined  sewer  overflows  (CSOs)  was  not 
fully  comprehended  when  the  SRF  program  was  authorized.   Combined 
sewer  overflows  are  found  in  some  1200  mostly  older  cities 
across  the  nation.   They  carry  both  stormwater  and  raw  sewage. 
During  periods  of  wet  weather  the  combined  sewer  will  bypass 
treatment  facilities  and  flow  directly  into  receiving  waters.   In 
some  areas,  this  is  having  an  adverse  impact  on  receiving  waters 
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and  needs  to  be  addressed. 


EPA  recently  released  draft  guidance  which  spells  out  a 
number  of  CSO  control  measures  which  will  have  to  be  implemented 
by  communities  in  the  very  near  future.   These  cost  for  meeting 
these  control  measures  will  be  high.   Estimates  for  bringing  CSOs 
into  compliance  with  water  quality-related  requirements  range 
from  $20  billion  to  $500  billion.   The  cost  to  a  municipality  for 
controlling  its  CSOs  could  be  ten  times  greater  than  the  cost  it 
incurred  for  achieving  secondary  treatment  because  of  the  large 
volumes  of  water  involved  and  the  site-specific  nature  of  the 
problem.   CSO  control  is  a  costly  and  significant  clean  water 
problem  for  which  funding  is  not  currently  being  addressed. 

In  addition,  the  SRF  program  does  not  seem  to  be  a  viable 
option  for  small,  economically  disadvantaged  communities.   A 
community  of  several  hundred  people  cannot  afford  a  million 
dollar  loan  even  at  zero  percent  interest.   Congress  should 
consider  ways  to  provide  assistance,  financial  and  otherwise,  to 
meet  their  water  quality  and  other  environmental  needs.   One 
means  could  be  a  small-scale  supplemental  grant  program 
incorporated  into  the  SRF  structure.   Some  states  already  have 
such  a  program. 

On  another  issue,  nonpoint  source  pollution  may  be  the 
largest  underfunded  clean  water  problem.   Professionals  in  the 
water  environment  estimate  that  half  of  all  remaining  water 
quality  problems  can  be  attributed  to  diffuse  wet  weather  runoff 
from  rural  and  urban  land.   The  Clinton  Administration  appears  to 
recognize  the  significant  impact  which  this  contaminated  runoff 
can  have  on  water  quality,  and  has  proposed  a  substantial 
increase  over  previous  funding  levels  for  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Section  319  Nonpoint  Source  Management  Program.   We  urge  the 
subcoBMittee  to  support  the  full  funding  request  in  EPA's 
proposed  budget  of  $80  Million  for  the  Section  319  noiqmint 
source  program.   Additional  investments  here  could  result  in 
management  practices  which  substantially  reduce  contaminated 
runoff  from  agriculture,  mining,  construction,  and  other 
activities. 

On  the  issue  of  drinking  water,  the  President  has  proposed  a 
new  program  for  helping  communities  meet  their  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  requirements.   Funds  appropriated  to  help  meet  these 
needs  should  be  allocated  separate  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the 
wastewater  funds.   These  programs  are  distinct  and  should  not 
compete  for  the  same  pool  of  funding. 

KPA  PROGRAM  SDPPORT 

We  believe  EPA's  focus  on  multimedia  issues  warrants  strong. 
The  multimedia  program  includes  pollution  prevention  initiatives 
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and  holistic  approaches  to  enforcing  environmental  regulations  in 
different  media.   More  scientific  information  is  needed  about  the 
impact  of  pollutants  in  various  media,  and  how  our  current 
environmental  programs  may  cause  conteuninants  to  be  shifted  from 
one  medium  to  another  with  little  actual  removal. 

We  support  pollution  prevention  as  a  more  cost-effective  and 
desirable  approach  than  end-of-pipe  treatment.   We  also  support 
the  concept  of  regulating  environmental  contaminants  in  an 
integrated  and  holistic  manner  which  takes  into  account  their 
impact  on  air,  land,  and  water.   Therefore,  the  proposed  $322 
million  funding  level  for  ■ultisedia  programs  should  be  sui^>orted 
as  key  part  of  our  effort  to  understand  the  complex  interaction 
of  pollutants  in  the  water,  air  and  soil,  and  to  build  our  base 
of  scientific  knowledge  so  that  future  legislative  and  regulatory 
efforts  will  be  more  effective  and  efficient. 

Finally,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  scrutinize  closely  the 
overall  level  of  resources,  both  human  and  technical,  which  the 
Agency  has  proposed  for  FY  94.   EPA  has  proposed  saving  $77 
million  by  reducing  its  workforce  and  "streamlining  operations 
and  reducing  administrative  costs."   It  seems  inconsistent  that 
Congress  would  approve  reductions  in  EPA's  workforce  at  a  time 
%fhen  the  Agency's  workload  is  heavier  than  ever.   Unless  EPA  has 
sufficient  personnel  and  resources  to  carry  out  its  mission,  the 
programs  which  have  been  established  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment  will  become  hollow  and  meaningless. 

COWCLDSION 

The  Water  Environment  Federation  believes  this  country  must 
prioritize  its  water  quality  problems  and  goals  so  that  we  can 
allocate  financial  and  human  resources  in  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  manner.   In  short,  we  must  get  the  most  return  on  our 
investment.   We  must  ensure  we  maintain  the  level  of  water 
quality  which  we  have  achieved  over  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
that  we  are  able  to  continue  making  progress  in  this  area  by 
focusing  our  efforts  in  a  scientifically  sound  and 
environmentally  prudent  manner.   After  all,  our  water  truly  is 
America's  life  support  system. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  testimony,  the  Federation 
has  many  members  who  are  experts  in  the  water  quality  field. 
We  would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  any  additional  technical 
expertise  you  may  need  to  document  the  needs  in  our  current  water 
quality  improvement  efforts. 

This  concludes  my  testimony.   I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  come  before  you  today,  and  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  Mr.  Freedman,  we  are  pleased  to  have  had  you 
here  before  our  subcommittee.  Also  nice  to  know  that  you  are  a 
Buckeye. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Can't  always  admit  to  that  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Transplanted  across  to  Michigan  now.  But  I  am  glad 
you  have  at  least  kept  apprised  of  the  water  situation  there  in 
Cleveland  and,  as  you  recited,  many  of  the  things  related  back  to 
not  only  your  youth  but  the  current  situation  and  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  through  good  water  quality  treatment  there  in 
Cleveland. 

So  we  very  much  appreciate  your  testimony  here  today. 

Mr.  Freedman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 


Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
LARRY  SCHWARZKOPF,  FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  [presiding].  Next  the  committee  would  like  to 
invite  Mr.  Larry  Schwarzkopf,  Fond  du  Lac  reservation. 

The  committee  would  like  to  welcome  you,  sir.  Your  written 
statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  If  you  would  like  to 
summarize  that  or  give  us  your  oral  statement,  we  would  appreci- 
ate it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  I  would  like  to  paraphrase  my  personal  pres- 
entation as  much  as  possible.  Again,  my  name  is  Larry  Schwarz- 
kopf and  I  thank  the  Member  of  the  committee  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. I  am  the  Natural  Resource  Manager  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band  of 
Lake  Superior  Chippewa,  and  as  such,  I  have  put  in  a  proposal  to- 
gether basically  with  the  blessing  of  our  tribe  and  their  support 
and  also  with  the  full  cooperation  of  a  number  of  researchers  in 
the  Duluth-Superior  area.  We  have  a  large  environmental  research 
facility. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  located  just  west  of  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota and  our  region,  throughout  northern  Minnesota,  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  up  into 
Canada  suffer  a  growing  problem  in  drinking  contamination  and 
that  is  why  we  have  approached  you  for  add-on  funding  of  $275,000 
for  fiscal  year  1994  for  sediment  contamination  and  mitigation  pre- 
vention for  a  mercury  and  PCB  project. 

These  funds  would  be  basically  placed  through  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  we  also  suggest  that  if  it  would  be  possi- 
ble that  these  could  be  added  on  to  the  funding  that  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, Public  Law  102-497,  which  was  signed  in  October  of  1992. 
The  Clinton  budget  now  recommends  funding  of  that  at  $6  million. 
It  was  authorized  for  $15  million. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  submitted  written  testimony.  I 
would  like  to  submit  a  more  thorough  testimony  plus  technical  pro- 
posal, a  copy  of  the  tribal  multimedia,  which  is  the  programs  under 
the — in  the  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  that  would 
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be  funded.  This  is  a  recent  research  project  that  was  the  final 
draft. 

An  example  of  one  of  our  research  projects  that  we  have  conduct- 
ed on  mercury  in  the  past  several  years  that  were  funded  by  Fond 
du  Lac  in  cooperation  with  the  researchers  in  the  area,  a  copy  of 
the  Minnesota  Fish  Consumption  Advisory,  and — which  gives  a  lot 
of  information  about  the  levels  of  consumption  that  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  fish  in  various  bodies  of  water,  and  the  general  in- 
formation on  the  risks  of  mercury  and  PCB. 

This  project,  we  feel,  is  a  very  worthwhile  project.  It  is  not  just 
an  assessment  study.  It  is  looking  at  the  environment  engineering 
techniques  that  we  utilize  to  prevent  mercury,  and  in  certain  cases 
PCB,  from  contaminating  the  food  chain,  thereby  contaminating 
the  fish  that  people  consume.  This  has  a  lot  of  possibilities. 

A  number  of  researchers  around  the  world  in  the  past  several 
years  have  suggested  different  avenues  for  looking  into  means  to 
do  this  type  of  research,  but  no  one  has  come  up  with  enough  fund- 
ing or  the  expertise  to  do  this,  and  at  this  time  the  level  of  mercu- 
ry research  and  the  capabilities  that  they  have  for  identif3dng  mer- 
cury contents  within  very  small  portions  of  the  contaminated  fish 
and  sediments  makes  it  capable  for  us  to  develop  this  research. 

There  is  also  current  research  which  shows  that  the  mercury 
problem  in  fish  is  getting  worse  throughout  the  region  at  a  rate  of 
3  to  5  percent  per  year.  At  this  rate,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  very 
much  longer  before  the  fish  within  the  whole  region  will  be  con- 
taminated at  a  level  for  women  of  child-bearing  age  and  children 
or  for  the  general  populous  in  general. 

The  fisherman  of  our  tribe  like  to  utilize  the  fishery.  There  are 
people  that  are  starting  to  get  turned  off  at  the  idea  that  the  fish 
are  contaminated  and  they  are  changing  their  habits.  The  general 
public  is  getting  more  and  more  concerned  about  this  problem. 

To  this  end,  we  ask  that,  again,  this  research  be  funded.  The 
tribal  multimedia  programs  have  been  recommended  for  funding 
by  the  Clinton  administration,  again  through  EPA,  for  a  total  of  $6 
million.  We  have  the  personnel  staff  for  about  the  last  year-and-a- 
half  and  this  has  greatly  increased  our  capabilities  in  trying  to 
meet  some  of  the  unmet  needs  of  environmental  problems  on  reser- 
vations: Radon,  solid  waste,  underground  storage  tanks,  air  and 
water  quality  and  so  on.  The  funding  that  is  requested  is  not  above 
that.  It  is  reasonable  for  these  things  to  be  accomplished,  I  think, 
in  the  field. 

We  also  support  that  the  EPA  be  elevated  to  a  Cabinet  level  post, 
that  the  EPA  Native  Americans  and  Indian  Country  Programs  be 
run  by  an  assistant  secretary  and  that  the  tribes  have  input  into 
the  selection  of  that  staff  person.  We  request  that  the  needs  identi- 
fied in  the  Indian  Resource  Task  Force  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
$38  million  recommended  be  added  or  updated  to  reflect  fiscal  year 
1994  dollars. 

Furthermore,  we  ask  that  the  formula  for  funding  of  Section  106 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  be  amended  or  redone  so  that  it  reflects  the 
true  water  and  wetland  resources  of  the  tribes  and  not  just  the 
tribal  numbers.  We  would  also  like  to  see  funding  for  EPA  Region 
V  Great  Lakes  National  Program  Office  within  Region  V,  that  re- 
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search  be  increased  because  we  have  approached  them  for  funding 
and  there  was  not  enough  funding  throughout  the  region. 

We  feel  that  this  whole  question  of  mercury  and  PCB  is  very  im- 
portant. Mercury  again  is  getting  worse  by  a  factor  of,  as  I  said,  3 
to  5  percent  a  year.  This  will  buy  us  some  time.  The  DOE  is  look- 
ing into  means  of  better  ways  to  utilize  coal  and  they  also  have  re- 
sources for  power  regeneration.  Mercury,  of  course,  comes  from  in- 
cinerators and  a  lot  of  other  products. 

If  you  could  find  the  means  to  mitigate  this  or  buy  us  some  time 
so  that  the  fish  are  edible,  so  we  can  find  the  means  to  keep  the 
inputs  of  mercury  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  much  safer  level,  and, 
again,  I  presented  you  with  a  lot  of  material.  Again,  I  hope  you 
consider  this  as  a  justified  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  What  is  the  source  of  the  mercury  that  the  fish 
are  ingesting? 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  There  are  a  number  of  sources.  Coal  plants, 
incinerators.  There  is  a  lot  of  trash  that  is  not  being  incinerated. 
They  have  taken  mercury  out  of  indoor  latex  paint,  it  is  still  in  ex- 
terior paint.  A  lot  of  it  is  coming  from  the — in  our  region  it  is 
coming  from  the  Wa5nie  County  copper  smeltering  in  the  upper  pe- 
ninsula of  Michigan.  There  are  about  1,300  pounds  there  annually. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  As  an  effluent  discharge? 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  As  an  air  emission. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  So  in  your  area,  that  is  the  primary  source? 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  That  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Have  you  identified  the  sources? 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  Yes.  The  Legislative  Commission  on  Minneso- 
ta Resources  funded  a  large  State-wide  study.  They  did  a  budgeting 
of  as  many  of  the  major  sources  as  possible.  They  tested  for  smaller 
sources,  but  coal  fire — a  power  plant.  Incinerators  play  a  relatively 
small  portion  but  incinerator  use  is  increasing. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  copper  smelter  is  a  very  significant  source, 
so  it  all  adds  up. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  In  what  proximity  are  you  to  these  coal  fire 
sources? 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  We  would  be  predominantly  down  wind  of 
one  large  coal-fired  power  plant.  And  again,  the  research  that  we 
see  not  only  in  specific  lakes,  but  region  wide,  the  levels  do  in- 
crease. For  instance,  there  has  been  recent  research  which  shows 
levels  of  mercury  decreased  from  northwestern  Minnesota  through 
the  State  toward  the  east,  southeast  going  through  Wisconsin  and 
into  Michigan,  they  increase. 

The  means  that  we  would  try  economically  feasible  means  to  try 
to  mitigate  for  not  only  the  hot  spots,  but  for  industrial  levels  that 
are  a  problem,  such  as  remedial  action  plans. 

I  serve  on  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Remedial 
Action  Plan  in  Duluth  and  am  fully  aware  of  the  concerns  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  feel  like  this  research  would  be  transferable  to 
other  locations,  especially  the  Great  Lakes  States  where  it  is  a  very 
big  problem. 

Our  tribe  has  also  had  a  study  done  by  the  agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stance and  Disease  Registry  within  the  CDC.  A  final  report  will  be 
coming  out  in  June  for  the  public  to  review  on  the  levels  of  mercu- 
ry in  the  bloodstream. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  So  the  primary  focus  of  the  money  you  are  re- 
questing is  for  this  mercury  abatement? 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  Right.  It  is  for  various  means  of  looking  into 
means  to  solve  the — actually  the — shall  we  say  in  the  chain  when 
the  mercury  gets  from  the  air  to  the  sediments  in  the  water  and  it 
gets  through  the  food  chain  in  the  water. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Thank  you.  That  is  very  interesting.  We  appreci- 
ate your  testimony  and  will  certainly  look  carefully  at  the  request. 

Mr.  Schwarzkopf.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 

TESTIMONY  TO  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  FOR  FY-1994 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Larry  Schwarzkopf.  I  am  the 
Natural  Resource  Manager  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  Fiscal  Year  1994  Appropriation 
Requests.  The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  one  of  six  Chippewa  Bands  in  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe.  The  Reservation  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  1854  with  the  United 
States  Government.  Currently,  there  are  about  4,200  Fond  du  Lac  Band  Members.  The 
Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  encompasses  approximately  100,000  acres,  and  is  located  20 
miles  West  of  Duluth,  Minnesota  and  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior.  We  are 
requesting  $275,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  to  fiind  the  Sediment  Contaminant  Mitieation 
and  Prevention  for  Mercury  and  PCB  project  through  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

This  project  will  test  various  methods  of  preventing  mercury  and  PCB  contamination  in 
aquatic  sediments  from  getting  into  the  food  chain.  Mitigation  strategies  will  be  tested  on 
a  small  scale,  but  methods  used  must  be  cost  effective  and  practical  enough  to  be  used  on 
on  full  scale  lakes,  watersheds,  and  reservoirs.  Testing  will  include  surface  sediment 
barriers,  contaminant  binding  substrates,  in  place  treatment  of  sediments,  and  riparian  zone 
buflfers.  The  most  effective  and  economical  method  will  be  tried  on  a  large  scale.  The 
mitigation  techniques  developed  will  be  transferable  to  other  locations  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Region  as  well  as  other  locations  with  the  same  problem. 

The  most  urgent  concern  at  this  time  is  to  receive  funding  to  discover  the  most  promising 
solutions  to  a  problem  that  will  become  devastating  to  our  region  without  your  help.  The 
problem  is  the  biotic  uptake  of  mercury  and  PCB  resulting  in  fish  contamination 
throughout  our  region.  PCB  levels  are  a  problem,  and  have  shown  little  change  since  their 
production  ban;  however,  mercury  levels  in  fish  in  our  region  have  been  shown,  by  the 
Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency,  to  be  increasing  at  a  rate  of  3%  to  5%  per  year  since 
1970!  The  economy  of  this  Arrowhead  Region  of  Minnesota  is  driven  by  tourism.  Many 
of  these  people  come  to  share  our  regions  beautiful  lakes  and  streams  and  eat  fresh 
walleye,  channel  catfish,  and  trout. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Band  Members  have  Ceded  Territory  rights  to  fish  and  hunt  in  the  entire 
Arrowhead  Region.  In  the  past,  they  depended  on  these  fish  for  their  survival.  Some  of 
the  Band  Members  still  do,  many  others  depend  on  these  resources  far  more  than  non- 
Indians.  We  have  advisories  that  tell  us  to  limit  the  fish  we  eat  now.  The  studies  tell  us, 
that  without  solutions,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  fish  are  not  fit  for  human 
consumption.  Loons  and  otters  are  already  dying;  eagles,  osprey  and  mink  are  threatened. 

Our  second  priority  is  that  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  for 

Tribes  (PL  102-497  signed  10/92)  be  fiilly  fianded  at  $15  million  to  build  on  the  successfiil 
Tribal  Pilot  Multi-Media  Programs.  To  fully  implement  the  identified  Great  Lakes  Tribal 
Multi-Media  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  would  require  a  minimum 
of  $2.25  million  for  the  30  Great  Lakes  Tribes  in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
Region  V.  Fond  du  Lac  requests  that  the  $2.25  million  be  appropriated. 
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We  would  further  request  that  the  EPA  be  elevated  to  a  cabinet  level  post.  We  strongly 
recommend  that  an  Assistant  Secretary  position  be  established  within  EPA  for  Native 
Americans  and  Indian  Country  Problems.  We  feel  this  position  would  be  best  filled  by  a 
Native  American  familiar  with  our  unique  set  of  problems.  To  this  end  we  request  that 
Tribes  have  direct  input  to  the  selection  of  this  Assistant  Secretary. 

We  request  that  funding  needs  identified  by  EPA's  Indian  Resource  Task  Force  Report  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  $38  million  recommended  be  updated  to  reflect  FY  '94  dollars. 

Another  concern  we  have  is  with  the  formula  for  funding  of  Section  106  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  The  present  formula  is  based  on  population.  This  should  be  redone  to  reflect 
the  water  and  wetland  resources  that  need  protection;  both  surface  and  ground  water. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  funding  for  EPA  Region  V  Great  Lakes  National  Program 
Office  (GLNPO)  increased  to  ensure  Tribal  involvement  and  participation.  Present  levels 
are  grossly  inadequate  given  the  tremendous  value  of  the  Great  Lakes  Ecosysterti.  Our 
mercury  and  PCB  mitigation  proposal  was  originally  submitted  to  GLNPO,  however,  the 
amount  of  funds  potentially  available  were  not  adequate  to  support  this  large  research 
project.  As  a  result  we  had  to  bring  this  request  directly  to  you. 
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FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 
FOND  DU  LAC  NATURAL  RESOURCES  PROGRAM 

105  UNIVERSITY  ROAD 

CLOQUET,  MN  55702 

CONTACT:  LARRY  SCHWARZKOPF/NAT.  RES.  MANAGER 

(218)  879-1593  EXT.  55 

SEDIMENT  CONTAMINANT  MITIGATION  AND  PREVENTION 
FOR  MERCURY  AND  PCB 


Problem: 


The  continuing  uptake  of  mercury  and  PCB  into  the  aquatic  food  chain  has  contaminated  the  fish 
on  our  rivers  and  lakes.  Fish  Consumption  Advisories  have  been  established  based  on  these 
contaminants.  Our  assessment  studies  have  quantified  the  extent  of  mercury  contamination 
throughout  the  St.  Louis  River  Watershed.  The  ongoing  mercury  deposition  and  leaching  into  the 
rivers  and  lakes  continues  to  worsen  the  mercury  levels  in  fish  by  3%  to  5%  each  year.  The  means 
to  prevent  these  contaminants  fi-om  entering  the  aquatic  food  chain  must  be  found,  or  the  fish  will 
soon  become  inedible.  This  would  have  serious  long  term  consequences  for  the  recreational  and 
subsistence  fishery  throughout  this  region  of  the  country. 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  this  research  project  is  to  investigate  specific  field  methods  and  mechanisms  to 
reduce  the  uptake  and  bioaccumulation  of  mercury  and  PCB  residue  levels  in  fish.  The  overall 
goal  is  to  protect  human  health,  especially  for  children  and  women  of  child  bearing  age.  The 
methods  should  be  economically  feasible  for  use  on  a  whole  lake,  reservoir,  or  watershed. 

Project  Description: 

1 .  Identification  and  assessment  of  sediment  contaminant  hot-spots  will  be  established  by  sediment 
core  sampling  and  analyses  within  each  of  the  5  reservoir  areas  known  to  contain  substantial 
qualities  of  mercury  and  PCB  contaminated  material. 

2.  Littoral  enclosures  (100  to  800  m^)  will  be  placed  on  a  lake  and  on  identified  contaminant  hot 
spots  on  St  Louis  River  reservoirs  to  test  various  methods  of  sequestering,  covering,  or  removing, 
contaminants  fi^om  the  sediments.  Aquatic  biota,  fish,  sediment,  and  water  fi^om  these  enclosures 
will  be  analyzed  to  determine  reductions  in  mercury  and  PCB. 

3.  Runoff  and  leachate  collectors  will  be  placed  on  shorelines  in  order  to  assess  the  degree  of 
mercury  coming  fi^om  forested  watersheds  and  associated  wetlands. 

4.  Methods  which  show  significant  reductions  in  toxic  residues  in  fish  will  be  fiirther  tested  on  sites 
with  normal  and  high  levels  of  contaminants  to  determine  the  eflfectivess  of  this  approach. 

5.  The  method(s)  demonstrated  to  be  especially  effective  and  eflBcient  will  be  used  in  a  large  scale 
test  on  a  portion  of  the  reservoir(s),  lakes,  and/or  streams  during  the  third  year  of  this  study. 

Project  Benefits:  A  successful  means  to  reduce  these  toxic  contaminants  in  fish  would  protect 
human  health.  The  results  would  be  transferable  to  aquatic  systems  in  other  regions. 

FY-1994:  $275,000     FY-1995:  $225,000     FY-1996:  $175,000 
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Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

DR.   WILLIAM   GEORGE   THILLY,   MIT,   CENTER   FOR   ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  The  committee  would  like  next  to  welcome  Dr. 
William  George  Thilly,  who  will  be  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Health  Services. 

Dr.  Thilly,  the  committee  welcomes  you,  invites  your  presenta- 
tion. Your  written  remarks  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Thilly.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Mollohan.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  subcommittee  for  a  chance  to  testify  and  particularly  to 
staff  members.  I  have  never  done  this  before  so — what  I  have  come 
here  to  talk  about  is 

Mr.  Mollohan.  You  will  find  it  very  painless,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Thilly.  Now  I  know  what  you  all  do  all  day. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  You  know  part  of  what  we  do  all  day. 

Mr.  Thilly.  Right.  Recently  I  have  been  asked  by  the  university 
people  across  the  country  who  have  been  supported  by  the  pass- 
through  on  funds  for  the  SARA  Section  311  Act  where  money  is 
passed  from  the  EPA  Superfund  to  the  universities  to  support  basic 
research  and  making  direct  measurements  in  people,  finding  out 
what  is  going  on  around  Superfund  sites  in  terms  of  local  commu- 
nity exposure  and  developing  new  technology  to  clean  up  the  tech- 
nology which  fits  the  local  area. 

Earlier  today  the  Chairman  quoted  Tip  O'Neill  in  saying  all  poli- 
tics is  local  politics.  All  pollution  is  local  pollution. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  I  made  that  argument  with  regard  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  not  very  many  people  bought  that. 

Mr.  Thilly.  Let's  start  raising  our  voices. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  I  would  be  surprised  if  you  would  make  that  ar- 
gument, but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Thilly.  Anyhow,  we  got  three  problems,  and  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  local  pollution  problems,  particularly  where  indus- 
tries have  gone  away  and  left  the  stuff  behind,  first  is,  none  of  us 
scientists  know  how  to  tell  when  we  are  in  a  local  pollution  situa- 
tion— we  are  exposed  to  many  chemicals  at  low  concentrations. 

None  of  us  have  technology  that  tells  us  what  is  important  or 
what  is  harming  people.  You  can  jam  things  into  a  rat's  various 
orifices  until  you  are  blue  in  the  face  and  you  are  not  going  to 
learn  what  is  really  important  in  your  local  community. 

So  one  of  the  big  things  that  NIH  has  us  investigate  is  develop- 
ing technology  where  you  take  a  small  blood  sample,  for  instance, 
and  look  at  what  is  stuck  on  the  proteins  in  your  blood.  We  actual- 
ly do  the  analytical  chemistry  and  find  what  is  there.  We  figure  if 
it  isn't  in  people,  it  is  not  going  to  hurt  them. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  In  the  locality  in  which  they  are  located? 

Mr.  Thilly.  The  technology  is  there  to  do  this  for  a  large  number 
of  chemicals.  And  the  second  thing  is,  so  what?  It  is  in  you,  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  stuck  in  your  hemoglobin,  but  the  truth  is,  what 
really  harms  you  is  tracheae,  and  we  have  a  technology  that  has 
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been  investigated  where  we  can  actually  look  at  the  genetic  finger- 
prints. 

It  turns  out  that  each  chemical  causes  a  specific  set  of  mutations 
in  DNA  in  your  blood  cells  and  we  figured  out  how  to  see  this  and 
we  have  done  this  with  this  particular  funding,  and  now  we  are 
taking  it  out  into  the  community. 

In  my  written  testimony  I  talk  about  our  experience  in  the  Aber- 
jona  Valley,  Congressman  Markey's  district  and  where  I  live  and  a 
lot  of  our  researchers  live. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  By  the  way,  he  very  much  wanted  to  be  here. 
Congressman  Markey,  he  is  tied  up  right  now  in  some  sort  of  a 
meeting.  I  know  he  has  been  trying  to  get  away  to  introduce  you, 
so  let  me  extend  his  regrets  for  not  being  able  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Thilly.  I  understand.  So  anyhow,  the  technology  is  there, 
ready  to  go  into  community  use.  We  are  going  right  before  our 
human  use  committees  now  at  MIT  and  at  human  use  committees 
all  across  the  country.  There  are  18  other  universities  that  have 
these  Superfund  basic  research  pass-through  programs,  and  the 
characteristics,  in  addition  to  developing  technology  so  we  can  fi- 
nally find  out  what  really  gets  into  people  and  what  fouls  up  our 
genes,  is  also  technology  which  does  the  same  thing  in  terms  of 
central  nervous  system  dysfunction  and  then  moves  onto  the  basic 
question,  how  do  you  inexpensively  and  rapidly  characterize  a  site? 

Now,  each  site  is  different.  Some  place  will  have  taconite  tanner- 
ies and  other  places  will  have  tanneries  like  we  have  left  over,  and 
even  more  recent  industries  will  have  particular  signatures,  and 
how  do  you  study  not  just  what  is  inside  their  fences  called  the  Su- 
perfund site,  but  as  it  rains,  for  instance,  the  chemicals  go  down 
into  the  groundwater  and  it  is  just  like  an  underground  plume,  just 
like  from  a  smokestack,  and  that  goes  on  for  miles  and  all  the  way 
through  an  entire  watershed  and  that  is  where  people  really  get 
exposed.  You  can't  put  a  fence  around  that  kind  of  thing. 

But  right  now  the  technology  is  very  expensive  to  apply  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  to  find  out  where  you  want  to  take  remedial 
action  and  who  you  need  to  protect.  That  is  the  second  part  of  this 
particular 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  It  will  be  helpful  in  the  process  of  prioritizing 
the  Superfund  mission  too. 

Mr.  Thilly.  If  you  don't  know  what  is  there  and  where  it  is 
going,  how  can  you  prioritize? 

And  finally,  we  have  some  infant  technologies,  even  preinfant, 
still  in  gestation,  for  dealing  with  how  you  clean  up.  See,  the  big 
problem  we  all  thought  10  years  ago,  the  pump  and  treat  technolo- 
gy worked  very  well.  This  is  where  you  pump  the  water  through 
and  the  chemicals  that  come  into  the  water,  you  take  out  of  the 
water,  put  the  water  back  on  the  site. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  chemicals  get  all  hooked  up  inside  the 
little  crevices  in  the  ground  and  that  doesn't  come  out  when  you 
pump.  As  soon  as  you  stop  pumping,  it  slowly  comes  out  and  you 
have  another  repolluted  area. 

So  what  the  NIH  Superfund  folks  are  working  on  is  how  to  use 
the  local  bacteria,  not  bringing  in  genetically  engineered  stuff,  but 
feed  the  local  bacteria  up  to  the  point  where  they  have  sufficient 
mask  right  there  on  the  soil  on  site  so  they  simply  destroy  organic 
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chemicals  and  in  many  cases  they  turn  the  metalUc  chemicals  into 
immobile  and  harmless  conglomerates  that  will  move  off  the  site. 

Those  are  the  three  things  that  this  investment  has  been  made, 
by  the  peer  review  process,  through  the  National  Institute  of  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Sciences,  which  in  my  experience  is  somewhere 
between  what  NIH  and  the  EPA  is  trying  to  do  with  some  of  its 
research  programs. 

We  have  been  going  for  a  number  of  years  now.  Every  year  we 
have  faced  the  same  thing  and  approached  it  at  this  committee, 
and  that  is  the  EPA  recommendation  is  either  to  zero  out,  or  this 
year  recommend  a  decrease  in  funding  for  these  programs  from 
$31.9  million  to  $7.9  million  and,  well,  that  will  be  it  for  the  pro- 
grams around  the  country  if  that  happens. 

We  think  we  have  recruited  just  about  all  of  the  universities  that 
are  capable  of  bringing  together  their  molecular  toxicologists,  as 
we  call  those  kind  of  people,  the  civil  engineers  and  hydraulic  engi- 
neers and  the  engineers  with  special  skills  to  work  with  microbiolo- 
gists to  work  on  cleanup. 

Now,  this  is  the  program  as  it  exists.  It  has  built  up  over  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  running,  there  are  graduate  students  in  it  learning 
to  be  cross-disciplinary  people  to  face  the  real  problems,  for  my 
money  and  I  think  for  the  public's  money,  it  is  a  program  where 
we  are  dealing  with  real  problems  and  real  time  and  real  people, 
and  I  urge  the  committee  to  look  at  the  possibility  of  funding  at 
the  authorized  amount,  $35  million. 

This  is  the  last  year  of  that  authorization.  As  Superfund  goes  up 
for  reauthorization  next  year,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  come  in 
and  present  what  we  have  achieved. 

I  have  given  you  a  little  progress  report  on  some  pretty  impor- 
tant things  that  have  happened  that  have  the  capability  of  chang- 
ing how  we  figure  out  what  is  going  on  with  people  and  making 
decisions  based  on  sound  science. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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First,  let  me  thank  the  Sub-Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  staff  members  for 
their  helpfulness. 

My  remarks  are  intended  to  provide  the  rationale  for  funding  the  basic  research  provisions 
of  the  Superfund  Act  at  the  authorized  amount  of  $35  million  for  this  coming  year. 

This  program  is  based  in  18  universities  in  15  states.  Its  participants  are  chosen  by  the 
rigorous  standards  of  the  scientific  peer  review  system  administered  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences.  A  list  of  the  Superfund  Basic  Research  Programs  is  appended  to 
my  written  testimony. 

To  qualify  for  such  a  research  program  the  law  requires  a  research  consortium  with  the 
skills  and  experience  to  explore  three  principle  areas  of  our  collective  ignorance  regarding 
community  exposure  to  chemicals  residing  in,  and  moving  from  abandoned  industrial  sites  or 
hazardous  waste  dumps. 

These  three  areas  of  ignorance  are: 

(1)  we  don't  know  what  environmental  chemicals  actually  get  into  people  and  cause 
damage  such  as  the  genetic  changes  necessary  for  cancer  and  birth  defects, 

(2)  we  don't  know  for  any  particular  Superfund  site  which  chemicals  are  escaping  to 
pollute  the  air,  water  and  food  of  the  local  community, 

(3)  we  don't  know  how  to  actually  clean  up  sites  with  mixed  wastes  intermingled  with  soil 
and  rock  and  leaking  into  the  groundwater  below. 
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I'm  going  to  use  the  Superfund  Sites  in  the  Aberjona  Valley  in  Massachusetts  to  illustrate 
the  problem  and  show  you  how  far  your  investment  in  this  program  has  brought  us. 

There  is  nothing  special  about  chemical  contamination  in  the  Aberjona  Valley  that 
differentiates  it  from  the  problems  faced  by  our  research  colleagues  in  California,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio  or  any  state  of  the  union.  Each  of  the  Basic  Research  Programs  set  up  by  NIEHS  has  the  job 
of  asking  the  hard  research  questions  within  the  framework  of  their  communities.  From  the  variety 
of  our  experiences  we  hope  to  answer  questions  basic  to  understanding  what  is  going  on  across 
our  country. 

The  Aberjona  Valley  contains  the  towns  of  Wobum  and  Winchester  and  parts  of  the  towns 
of  Stoneham,  Reading,  Burlington  and  Lexington.  It  is  home  to  some  50,000  people.  A  tannery 
opened  in  the  valley  in  1666,  giving  us  the  dubious  distinction  as  home  to  the  first  colonial 
Superfund  Site  more  than  a  century  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Tanneries  brought  with  them  the  brines  and  metals  of  the  leather  making  process  and  since 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  many  metric  tons  of  chromium  used  in  patent  leather  production. 
Insecticide  manufacture,  commercial  chemical  production,  especially  sulfuric  acid,  and  even  the 
town  gas  works  which  used  coal  tar  as  a  raw  ingredient  have  left  us  a  rich  legacy  of  metals  and 
organic  chemicals.  Year  by  year  these  chemicals  leave  their  sites  of  deposition  and  move  with 
ground  and  surface  waters  through  the  wellfields  of  Wobum  to  where  the  Aberjona  River  forms 
the  Mystic  Lakes. 

We  have  located  about  a  thousand  metric  tons  each  of  things  like  chromium,  lead,  arsenic 
and  cadmium  in  our  small  watershed.  By  studying  sediments  in  the  lakes  downstream  we  know 
that  about  25  tons  of  each  have  made  their  way  from  the  upper  elevations  of  the  watershed  to  the 
Mystic  Lake. 

In  the  early  1970's  our  community  was  found  to  have  a  high  number  of  childhood 
leukemia  cases  sustained  over  an  8  year  period.  Concern  settled  on  the  drinking  water  and  indeed 
a  number  of  organic  solvents  such  as  trichloroethylene,  used  in  metal  degreasing  and  dry  cleaning 
were  found  in  local  wells. 

Our  community  was  deeply  disturbed  and  turned  in  many  directions  for  counsel.  None 
was  available.  The  reason  none  was  available  was  because  the  rigorous  analysis  of  basic  science 
had  not  yet  been  focussed  on  this  important  public  problem. 

When  humans  are  exposed  to  many  different  chemicals  at  concentrations  below  those 
which  cause  acute  symptoms  science  had  no  tools  to  sort  out  the  important  exposures  from  the 
unimportant.  Furthermore,  the  organic  chemicals  in  the  Wobum  well  water  were  only  a  small  part 
of  our  daily  exposure  which  included  dust  in  the  air,  exposure  to  topsoil,  and  the  residues  in  our 
garden  vegetables. 

As  toxicologists,  analytical  chemists  and  hydraulic  engineers  living  in  or  near  the  valley, 
our  faculty  came  together  to  evaluate  what  needed  to  be  known  to  answer  our  neighbors' 
questions. 

When  the  Superfund  Basic  Research  Program  was  authorized  and  this  subcommittee 
appropriated  the  necessary  funds  we  were  given  the  financial  tools  to  study  the  Aberjona  Valley  its 
chemicals  and  its  people  with  a  team  of  scientists  and  engineers  who  knew  their  own  fields  well 
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enough  to  know  that  none  of  us  would  solve  these  problems  alone.  Our  research  colleagues  from 
coast  to  coast  were  similarly  staned  on  their  studies. 

What  have  we  done? 

In  the  last  4  years  we  have  studied  the  Aberjona  Basin  from  highlands  to  lowlands.  We 
know  from  industrial,  municipal  and  tax  records  who  was  making  what  where  and  when.  From 
chemical  engineering  manuals  of  the  day  we  figured  out  how  much  residual  material  should  be  in 
the  ground.  Then  we  used  our  analytical  chemical  laboratories  to  check  out  those  calculations  and 
confirmed  the  historical  record  with  hard  analysis.  Now  we  know  how  much  of  these  toxins 
moved  down  the  valley  and  when.  We  have  calculated  an  exposure  profile  for  people  who  lived  in 
the  Basin  from  1900  to  the  present  day. 

Next,  we  created  the  technology  necessary  to  measure  exposure  directly  in  our  bodies. 
Professor  Steven  Tannenbaum  developed  the  means  to  measure  any  of  a  wide  variety  of  chemical 
pollutants  in  small  blood  samples.  He  uses  the  blood  protein  hemoglobin  as  a  trap  to  identify 
chemicals  which  enter  our  bodies  in  reactive  form. 

More  recently  my  own  laboratory  has  developed  a  technology  called  mutational 
spectrometry  to  try  to  discover  which  chemicals  are  actually  causing  harm  through  genetic  damage. 
Each  chemical  causes  a  specific  pattern  of  genetic  changes.  Using  Superfund  Basic  Research 
funds  we  have  developed  the  means  to  see  these  patterns  in  human  cells.  Our  data  looks  like  the 
bar  code  on  groceries.  We  can  tell  the  difference  between  mutation  caused  by  sunlight  from 
mutation  caused  by  chromium  or  anything  else.  It  works  pretty  much  the  same  way  that  the 
supermarket  scanner  tells  the  difference  between  a  box  of  com  flakes  and  a  can  of  beans. 

We  already  know  the  human  cell  mutation  patterns  for  major  chemical  toxins  we  found  in 
the  Aberjona  Valley.  This  year  we  will  look  for  these  patterns  in  our  own  blood  cells  and  those  of 
our  neighbors.  Our  methods  have  the  sensitivity  and  specificity  we  calculate  we  will  need. 

In  summary,  with  Superfund  Basic  Research  funding,  we  have  discovered  the  sources, 
nature  and  extent  of  environmental  contamination  in  our  community. 

With  this  funding,  we  are  bringing  out  of  our  laboratories  radical  new  technologies  to 
measure  the  amounts  of  these  chemicals  in  our  bodies  and,  importantly,  to  determine  which  of 
these  exposures  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  genetic  damage  accumulated  in  our  cells. 

The  third  part  of  our  program,  remediation  technology,  is  still  in  our  laboratories  at  bench 
or  pilot  scale.  The  strategy  of  remediation,  we  believe,  should  be  based  on  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  danger  we  wish  to  avoid.  This  knowledge  still  eludes  us.  However,  our  chemical 
engineers  are  studying  several  different  paths  for  destroying  all  organic  chemicals  such  as 
oxidizing  them  in  the  presence  of  water  so  that  emissions  are  reduced  to  nil.  Our  mechanical  and 
nuclear  engineers  have  proposed  an  interesting  set  of  approaches  to  extracting  or  immobilizing 
toxic  metal  wastes. 

But  when  one  speaks  of  remediation  of  several  square  miles  of  contaminated  soil,  gravel 
and  broken  bedrock,  one  is  speaking  of  bucks  with  a  capital  "B". 

I  need  not  review  the  record  of  clean-up  effons  and  the  frustration  of  both  engineers  in 
charge  and  local  communities.  One  promising  strategy  after  another  has  been  found  ineffective  at 
achieving  a  permanent  condition  of  local  protection.  The  fact  is  that  when  it  comes  to  mechanical 
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or  chemical  remediation  of  large  tracts  with  mixed  wastes,  I  have  no  successful  technological 
demonstration  to  repon.  There,  however,  are  some  bright  spots  of  hope  in  remediation  by  using 
local  microbial  communiues.  This  research  is  in  its  earliest  stages  and  needs  a  solid  funding  base 
to  provide  for  the  long,  frustrating,  but  necessary  road  of  research  progress. 

We  the  scientists  and  engineers  in  eighteen  Superfund  Basic  Research  programs  cover  this 
nation  with  a  highly  interactive  research  network  managed  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences. 

We  are  a  very  small  portion  of  this  nation's  research  force  but  we  have  chosen  to  work  in 
an  area  where  local  concerns  about  health  are  mixed  with  concerns  about  land  development  and 
use  for  future  generations. 

Our  society  is  gridlocked  on  these  issues  because  there  has  been  a  lack  of  investment  in  the 
basic  science  necessary  to  determ.ine  which  environmental  chemicals  really  get  into  us  and  which 
ones  foul  up  our  genes. 

This  lack  has  been  addressed  comprehensively  in  one  and  only  one  federal  research 
program:  The  Superfund  Basic  Research  Program  at  NIEHS. 

Each  town  or  city  has  its  own  history  of  chemical  use,  and  hydraulic  conditions  vary 
among  watersheds.  Here  again  the  Superfund  Basic  Research  Program  is  the  only  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  where  hydraulic  engineers,  analytical  chemists  and  toxicologists  are  working  together 
to  discover  effecrive  and  less  expensive  means  of  adequately  characterizing  local  situations. 

Finally,  the  basic  research  of  site  remediation  is  still  so  near  its  conception  that  we  must 
wait  awhile  longer  for  it  to  reach  its  infancy.  Here,  too,  the  Superfund  Basic  Research  Program  is 
very  special  in  providing  America's  best  engineers  the  means  to  turn  to  this  major  problem  of  our 
time.  The  Congress  in  my  opinion  showed  exceptional  wisdom  in  providing  the  research  funds  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  engineers,  analytical  chemists  and  molecular  toxicologists  were 
obliged  to  form  crossdisciplinary  teams.  Indeed  without  chemical  and  toxicological  evaluation, 
how  would  any  of  us  ever  know  if  a  site  remediation  effort  had  been  effective? 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  urge  you  to  invest  in  this  program  for  the  coming  year  at 
the  authorized  total  of  35  million  dollars. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  All  right.  Well,  I  think  you  make  your  case  well 
and  I  know  the  committee  appreciates  your  testimony  here  today. 
We  will,  I  can  assure  you,  seriously  consider  it  and  your  argu- 
ments. We  will,  I  am  sure,  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Con- 
gressman Markey  about  it,  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  talking 
with  him  about  it,  we  appreciate  his  input  and  very  much  appreci- 
ate yours. 

Mr.  Thilly.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until 
tomorrow  at  9:00. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  JAMES   HANSEN,   A   REPRESENTATIVE   IN   CONGRESS   FROM   THE 
STATE  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Our  first  Member 
to  testify  this  morning  will  be  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
James  V.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hansen,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear 
before  this  subcommittee. 

I  am  used  to  a  little  different  relationship  with  you.  He  was  my 
Ranking  Member  on  the  Ethics  Committee  and  he  and  I  sat  side  by 
side  rather  than  opposite  one  another,  but  we  will  place  your 
entire  testimony  in  the  record  at  this  point  and  you  can  proceed  in 
any  way  that  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  might  mention  preceding  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Mr.  Hansen  now  sits  with  me  in  the  Intelligence  Committee  where 
he  is  learning  a  lot  about  the  Stokes  initiative. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  I  hope  he  supports  it. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  am  always  following  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  one 
place  or  the  other.  Thank  you  so  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  tes- 
tify today  concerning  a  critical  need  in  the  city  of  Ogden,  Utah.  It 
is  probably  the  biggest  city  in  the  first  congressional  district  and  I 
am  here  today  to  request  your  assistance  in  obtaining  needed  fund- 
ing for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  water  treatment  and  distribution 
system  in  Ogden. 

The  requested  grant  to  be  appropriated  over  a  two-year  period  is 
to  rehabilitate  a  treatment  and  distribution  system  that  is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  funding  will  also  enable  Ogden  to  continue  to 
meet  existing  proposed  EPA  drinking  water  standards. 

The  Ogden  water  system  delivers  culinary  water  to  approximate- 
ly 69,000  people.  That  water  comes  from  six  wells  located  up  Ogden 
Canyon  in  Wasatch  Mountains.  In  the  event  of  a  power  outage, 
only  two  of  these  wells  currently  have  backup  power  sources.  The 
treatment  plant,  located  just  downstream  in  the  canyon,  was  built 
in  1956.  The  equipment  is  outdated,  worn  out  and  requires  consid- 
erable effort  to  maintain  a  marginal  operation. 

The  addition  and  mixing  of  purification  chemicals  is  done  by 
hand,  and  the  only  man  that  knows  how  to  do  that  is  one  old  gen- 
tleman that  is  close  to  retirement.  If  he  dies,  we  are  in  trouble.  We 
are  taking  good  care  of  him. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  going  to  fund  a  life  insurance  policy. 

Mr.  Hansen.  That  would  be  a  better  deal.  The  steel  supply  pipe- 
lines linking  the  treatment  plant,  the  wells  and  the  in-city  distribu- 
tion system  are  old  and  leaking.  Concrete  storage  reservoirs,  origi- 
nally uncovered,  were  covered  with  steel  structures  to  maintain 
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water  quality.  Those  structural  steel  coverings  have  become  cor- 
roded and  are  literally  falling  into  the  storage  reservoirs. 

Ogden  has  attempted  to  find  its  own  solutions.  It  has  conducted  a 
complete  analysis  of  what  needs  to  be  done.  The  State  of  Utah's 
Board  of  Water  Resources  has  reviewed  that  analysis  and  has  ap- 
proved it.  To  go  forward,  however,  places  Ogden  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  To  do  nothing,  invites  collapse  of  the  system.  To  go  for- 
ward will  result  in  the  skyrocketing  rates. 

For  example,  if  Ogden  were  to  go  to  the  EPA  revolving  loan 
fund,  rates  would  have  to  increase  by  nearly  50  percent.  The  costs 
of  the  revolving  loan  fund  are  not  only  the  interest  costs  but  the 
bureaucratic  expenses  of  having  an  entire  construction  project 
micro-managed  by  a  Federal  agency. 

Ogden  estimates  that  the  cost  of  these  administrative  paperwork 
requirements  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  project  by  as  much  as  75 
percent.  Ogden  is  not  in  a  position  to  afford  this.  My  grant  request 
will  enable  Ogden  to  rehabilitate  its  water  treatment  and  distribu- 
tion system  to  meet  important  water  quality  and  safety  standards 
mandated  by  EPA. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  you  letting  me  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  this  up.  In  those  little  cities  we  represent  in  Utah, 
we  live  and  die  with  water.  32  years  ago  I  got  in  this  business  by — I 
remember  there  was  dirt  in  my  water  in  my  little  town  and  there 
was  no  pressure  whatsoever.  I  went  to  the  mayor  and  the  mayor 
said,  come  on  up  and  look  at  it.  Here  was  the  mountains  and  here 
was  a  pasture  and  there  was  cows  in  the  pasture  and  the  water  ran 
through  the  pasture,  then  it  dropped  into  the  reservoir.  Then  we 
were  drinking  the  water. 

I  don't  know  if  that  would  bother  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  both- 
ered me.  I  said,  can't  we  fix  this  up?  He  said,  if  you  believe  in  it 
strongly,  why  don't  you  run  for  city  council.  I  said,  doggone  it,  I 
will. 

So  I  ran  for  the  city  council  and  we  floated  a  loan,  we  floated  a 
bond,  worked  with  engineers  and  eight  years  later  I  proudly  stood 
in  a  room  about  this  size  where  we  had  a  well,  all  of  this  modern 
equipment,  boy,  it  was  the  biggest  thing  in  town  and  we  had  the 
high  school  band  out.  We  had  all  the  city  council  there  and  our 
wives  and  cookies  and  not  one  soul  showed  up  other  than  that. 

But  it  turned  out  that  the  mayor,  he  walked  in,  we  flipped  the 
switch  to  turn  on  this  new  wonderful  water  system  and  the  build- 
ing blew  up.  It  was  really  exciting.  But  we  then  learned  about 
water  hammer.  Water  hammer  is  something  that  I  learned  a  lot 
about.  Two  years  later  we  were  standing  at  the  same  site  and  this 
time  the  new  mayor  threw  the  switch  and  most  of  the  town  was 
there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mayor  was  standing  respectfully  200 
yards  away  and  it  worked. 

But  I  guess  in  the  west,  water  is  so  important  to  us  in  the  west. 
It  means  everything  to  us.  My  first  cousin  was  killed  because  of  a 
water  problem  and  not  to  lay  all  that  on  you,  except  to  say  that 
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water  is  so  critical  to  us  and  Ogden  city  has  worked  diligently  with 
the  new  mayor  and  council  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  solution.  It  is 
a  very  tough  problem. 

We  just  give  it  to  you  for  your  consideration  and  thank  you  so 
much  for  your  time. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONfY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  HANSEN 

BEFORE  THE  VA-HUD-EVDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

MAY  5,  1993 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  TODAY 
CONCERNING  THE  CRITICAL  WATER 
SYSTEM  NEEDS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  OGDEN, 
UTAH. 

I  AM  HERE  TODAY  TO  REQUEST  YOUR 
ASSISTANCE  IN  OBTAINING  NEEDED 
FUNDING  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION  OF 
THE  WATER  TREATMENT  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  ESf  OGDEN.    THE 
REQUESTED  GRANT,  TO  BE  APPROPRIATED 
OVER  A  TWO  YEAR  PERIOD,  IS  TO 
REHABILITATE  A  TREATMENT  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  THAT  IS  ON  THE 
VERGE  OF  COLLAPSE.    THE  FUNDING  WILL 
ALSO  ENABLE  OGDEN  TO  CONTINUE  TO 
MEET  EXISTING  AND  PROPOSED  EPA 
DRINKING  WATER  STANDARDS. 

THE  OGDEN  WATER  SYSTEM  DELIVERS 
CULINARY  WATER  TO  APPROXIMATELY 
69,000  PEOPLE.    THAT  WATER  COMES 
FROM  SIX  WELLS  LOCATED  UP  OGDEN 
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CANYON  IN  THE  WASATCH  MOUNTAINS.    IN 
THE  EVENT  OF  A  POWER  OUTAGE,  ONLY 
TWO  OF  THESE  WELLS  CURRENTLY  HAVE 
BACK-UP  POWER  SOURCES.    THE 
TREATMENT  PLANT,  LOCATED  JUST 
DOWNSTREAM  IN  THE  CANYON,  WAS  BUILT 
IN  1956.    THE  EQUIPMENT  IS  OUTDATED, 
WORN  OUT  AND  REQUIRES  CONSIDERABLE 
EFFORT  TO  MAINTAIN  A  MARGINAL 
OPERATION.    THE  ADDITION  AND  MIXING 
OF  PURIFICATION  CHEMICALS  IS  DONE  BY 
HAND.    IF  THE  PLANT  SUPERVISOR,  EVER 
DIES,  OGDEN  WILL  BE  IN  A  SEVERE 
PREDICAMENT. 

THE  STEEL  SUPPLY  PIPELINES  LINKING 
THE  TREATMENT  PLANT,  THE  WELLS  AND 
THE  IN-CITY  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  ARE 
OLD  AND  LEAKING.    CONCRETE  STORAGE 
RESERVOIRS,  ORIGINALLY  UNCOVERED, 
WERE  COVERED  WITH  STEEL  STRUCTURES 
TO  MAINTAIN  WATER  QUALITY.    THOSE 
STRUCTURAL  STEEL  COVERINGS  HAVE 
BECOME  CORRODED  AND  ARE  LITERALLY 
FALLING  INTO  THE  STORAGE  RESERVOIRS. 

OGDEN  HAS  ATTEMPTED  TO  FIND  ITS  OWN 
SOLUTIONS.    IT  HAS  CONDUCTED  A 
COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  WHAT  NEEDS  TO 
BE  DONE.    THE  STATE  OF  UTAH'S  BOARD 
OF  WATER  RESOURCES  HAS  REVIEWED 
THAT  ANALYSIS  AND  HAS  APPROVED  IT. 
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TO  GO  FORWARD,  HOWEVER,  PLACES 
OGDEN  ON  THE  HORNS  OF  A  DILEMMA. 
TO  DO  NOTHING  INVITES  COLLAPSE  OF 
THE  SYSTEM.    TO  GO  FORWARD  WILL 
RESULT  IN  SKYROCKETING  RATES.    FOR 
EXAMPLE,  IF  OGDEN  WERE  TO  GO  TO  THE 
EPA  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND,  RATES 
WOULD  HAVE  TO  INCREASE  BY  NEARLY  50 
PERCENT.    THE  COSTS  OF  THE  REVOLVING 
LOAN  FUND  ARE  NOT  ONLY  THE  INTEREST 
COSTS,  BUT  THE  BUREAUCRATIC  EXPENSES 
OF  HAVING  THE  ENTIRE  CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECT  MICRO-MANAGED  BY  A  FEDERAL 
AGENCY.    OGDEN  ESTIMATES  THAT  THE 
COST  OF  THESE  ADMINISTRATIVE, 
PAPERWORK  REQUIREMENTS  WILL 
INCREASE  THE  COST  OF  THE  PROJECT  BY 
AS  MUCH  AS  75  PERCENT.    OGDEN  SIMPLY 
CANNOT  AFFORD  THESE  COSTS. 

MY  GRANT  REQUEST  WILL  ENABLE  OGDEN 
TO  REHABILITATE  ITS  WATER  TREATMENT 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM,  TO  MEET 
IMPORTANT  WATER  QUALITY  AND  SAFETY 
STANDARDS  MANDATED  BY  EPA. 

I  APPRECIATE  YOUR  TIME  AND  THANK 
YOU  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  We  really  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  out  of 
your  schedule  to  come  in  and  share  this  with  us  and  to  bring  this 
to  our  attention.  What  costs  are  you  talking  about  here,  do  you 
have  any  idea? 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  have  an  attorney  from — could  I  ask  him  to  re- 
spond? 

Mr.  Lee.  My  name  is  Kenneth  Lee  and  I  am  doing  some  work  for 
the  city.  The  rehabilitation  costs  are  estimated  at  about  $11  million 
and  the  city  would  ask  that  this  funding  request  be  granted  over  a 
two-year  period  so  that  they  could  space  the  money  and  work  the 
project  in  a  logical  manner,  but  it  would  be  a  two-year  request. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see.  Okay.  Thank  you.  Well,  we  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance. Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  go  off  the  record  for  just  a 
moment. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  E.  CLAY  SHAW,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  E.  Clay  Shaw,  Junior.  Mr.  Shaw,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
appear  before  our  subcommittee  and  we  will  place  your  formal 
statement  into  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  you  may  proceed  in  any 
way  that  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  can't  stand  it  at  a  hear- 
ing to  have  someone  read  to  me,  so  I  don't  want  to  do  that  to  you. 
Our  area  of  concern  is  the  Florida  Bay.  The  Florida  Bay  lies  down 
at  the  south  end  of  Florida,  just  to  the  west  of  the  Florida  Keys. 

It  is  a  huge  expanse  of  water  which  is  actually  part  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  We  are  experiencing  right  now  in  the  Flori- 
da Bay  substantial  die-offs  and  algae  blooms  which  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  future  of  the  bay.  This  is  also  because  the  increased 
salinization  is  also  contributing  to  the  algae  plume  which,  when  ev- 
erything starts  to  happen,  is  starting  to  kill  off  the  reef,  which  is 
the  only  live  reef  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  really  what  is  considered  to  be  an  emergency  situation. 
I  have  filed  a  bill  which  would  appropriate  $3  million  to  do  a  gigan- 
tic study  on  what  is  going  wrong  down  there,  what  is  happening, 
why  is  this  happening,  and  this  bill  is  cosponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  Florida  delegation. 

The  importance  of  the  Florida  Bay  from  an  environmental  stand- 
point, it  is  really  the  fishery  from  which  all  of  these  fisheries  come 
about  that  go  up  and  down  the  peninsula  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  grasses  that  create  the  shelter  for  the  small  shrimp  and  other 
type  of  small  fish  that  is  all  part  of  the  food  chain,  down  the  line, 
those  grasses  are  dying  off  There  are  some  real  problems. 

The  problems  stretch  not  only  just  to  the  north  of  the  Florida 
Bay  but  they  actually  go  all  the  way  up  to  Orlando  and  the  Kissim- 
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mee  River  coming  down  to  Lake  Okeechobee  which  has  also  some 
severe  problems  now  and  it  comes  across  the  Everglades  through  a 
lot  of  agricultural  land. 

It  has  gotten  to  be  a  very  controversial  subject  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  finger  pointing  that  is  going  on  in  Florida  and  I  think  what  we 
need  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  politics,  get  in  there,  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  do  whatever  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  save  the  Florida 
Bay. 

We  believe  that  the  money  that  we  are  asking  for  is  already 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  should  this  subcommittee 
decide  to  take  jurisdiction  over  it  through  the  Florida  Keys  Marine 
Sanctuary  Protection  Act. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Public  Law  101-605,  right? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  statement.  Thank  you  for 
picking  it  out. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure.  What  type  of  money  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Shaw.  $3  million.  H.R.  1564,  is  that  the  site  that  you  had? 

Mr.  Stokes.  No.  The  Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary 
Protection  Act. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  reading  the  designation  for  my  bill. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  101-605,  I  believe  you  said,  right? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Does  your  bill  specify  who  would  carry  on  the  study? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  it  would  be  EPA. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  MuLLANEY.  The  bill  is  attached  as  well.  Congressman  Shaw's 
bill  is  attached  to  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Right.  H.R.  1564  is  your  legislation. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  will  have  this  going  into  whatever  you  do  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  problems  that  we  are  finding,  is  not  something 
that  we  have  got  five  or  ten  years  to  worry  about.  It  just  seems  like 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  whole  ecology  of  that  area  is  beginning  to  col- 
lapse and  we  really  have  got  to  do  something  very  quick.  We  do  not 
have  time.  This  is  really  an  emergency  situation. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Shaw,  I  presume  that  you  have  had  contact  with 
EPA  regarding  this  before;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  appreciate  your  bringing  this  to  our  attention 
and  testifying  on  this  matter,  and  I  note  that  it  is  not  actually  in 
your  congressional  district,  and  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Flori- 
da delegation,  you  are  assuming  the  responsibility  of  speaking  on 
behalf  of — 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  south  Florida  delegation.  The  importance  of  it,  it 
is  actually  Peter  Deutsch's  district,  the  bay  itself,  but  the  effect  of 
the  bay  affects  many  regional  districts  all  up  and  down  the  line,  so 
we  have  to  be  really  concerned  about  it,  and  when  you  start  talk- 
ing about  doing  a  study  for  that,  you  are  talking  also  about  the 
fresh  water  supply  for  all  of  south  Florida  because  we  have  really 
got  to  go  back  and  see  what  man  has  done  to  really  screw  the  proc- 
ess up  and  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

What  was  once  a  river  of  grass,  free  flowing  river  of  grass,  which 
is  the  Everglades,  which  is  the  head  waters  of  the  Florida  Bay,  that 
has  been  damned  and  levied  and  all  kinds  of  things,  plus  all  the 
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nutrients  run-off  from  the  agricultural  areas,  plus  the  demand  for 
the  water  from  the  population. 

Everything  is  contributing  to  the  potential  death  of  the  Florida 
Bay,  which  we  cannot  allow  to  happen. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  appearance  and  I 
am  sure  the  subcommittee  will  take  into  consideration  your  testi- 
mony here  today. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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statement  of  the  Hon.  E.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr. 
before  the 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  5,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  on  a  project  that  is  vitally  important  to  my  home  state  of 
Florida.   I  am  referring  to  legislation  to  save  the  Florida  Bay. 

If  you  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this 
magnificent  body  of  water,  Florida  Bay  is  located  off  the  southern 
tip  of  Florida,  between  the  Everglades  National  Park  and  the 
Florida  Keys.   Florida  Bay  serves  as  the  principal  nursery  for 
Florida's  largest  commercial  fishery,  and  its  warm,  clear  tropical 
waters  attract  visitors  from  all  over  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  today  Florida  Bay  is  a  dying  body  of  water. 
Its  clear  waters  are  turning  murky,  and  the  sea  life  which  was 
once  abundant  is  now  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate.   The  coral 
reefs  off  the  Florida  Keys,  the  only  living  coral  reefs  in  the 
United  States,  are  being  threatened  by  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  Bay. 

Although  Florida  Bay  is  not  in  my  congressional  district,  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  this  dying  body  of  water.   With  the 
retirement  last  year  of  Congressmen  Fascell  and  Lehman,  I  have 
become  the  senior  Member  of  Congress  from  the  South  Florida  area. 
I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  environmental  health  of  the 
Everglades,  and  my  interest  in  Florida  Bay  is  an  extension  of  the 
growing  concern  I  have  had  in  restoring  the  natural  flow  of  waters 
to  the  Everglades.   Scientists  agree  that  the  major  environmental 
problems  in  the  Everglades  and  Florida  Bay  stem  from  the  lack  of 
fresh  water  drainage. 

Poor  decisions  and  poor  planning  by  government  years  ago  are 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  decline  of  Florida  Bay.   Poorly 
conceived  dredging  and  channeling  of  the  upstream  waters  disturbed 
the  natural  flow  of  the  water  to  the  Bay.   In  1992  alone,  55 
square  miles  of  seagrass  mysteriously  died  off,  and  the  largest 
algae  bloom  ever  found  in  Florida  Bay  was  recorded  last  summer. 

Because  this  is  a  national  concern,  especially  with  the 
Everglades  National  Park  involved,  I  have  reintroduced  the  "Save 
the  Florida  Bay  Act  of  1993."   This  is  supported  by  the  entire 
Florida  delegation,  and  was  first  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  because  the  bill  was  introduced  late  in  the  102nd 
Congress,  on  September  24,  1992,  it  was  not  acted  on  before 
Congress  adjourned  in  October  1992.   On  March  31,  1993,  my 
reintroduced  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Natural  Resources  Committees.   Since  its 
introduction,  I  have  received  Florida  Governor  Lawton  Chiles' 
support  for  the  bill,  through  his  letter  to  me  of  April  6,  1993. 
I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  letter  for  inclusion  into  the  public 
record. 

In  summary,  the  Act  would  create  an  interagency  committee, 
including  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.   The  committee  would  be 
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given  a  mandate  to  develop  a  program  for  facilitating  the 
restoration  of  Florida  Bay.   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
also  be  directed  to  assist  the  Superintendent  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park  in  administering  an  action  plan  to  research  the 
problems  plaguing  Florida  Bay,  including  an  assessment  of  the 
effects  of  Hurricane  Andrew.   An  authorization  of  $3  million  would 
be  designated  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  aid  in 
implementing  the  plan.   I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  Act,  H.R. 
1564,  for  your  perusal. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  my  approach  would  not  detract 
from  existing  efforts,  but  would  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
federal  government  in  addressing  the  environmental  concerns  of 
Florida  Bay.   I  am  also  open  to  recommendations  from  other 
interested  parties  should  there  be  additional  ideas  that  would 
make  the  Act  more  effective. 

Senator  Mack  and  Senator  Graham  are  currently  preparing  the 
Senate  version  of  my  bill,  but  it  is  unclear  right  now  what 
timetable  the  Senate  may  operate  under  with  regard  to  the  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  the  Subcommittee's  attention  to  the 
Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary  and  Protection  Public  Law, 
passed  in  1990.   Under  Sec.  5,  Part  E,  that  law  designates  the 
boundaries  of  the  Everglades  National  Park,  and  includes  Florida 
Bay  as  part  of  the  Florida  Marine  Sanctuary.   In  summary,  the  law 
further  stipulates  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  Florida,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  develop  a 
comprehensive  water  quality  protection  program  for  the  Sanctuary 
{Sec.  8,  Part  A).   Lastly,  the  law  appropriates  funds  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  aid  in 
administering  a  comprehensive  management  and  water  quality  plan 
(Refer  to  attached  copy  of  Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary 
and  Protection  Public  Law) 

I  would  therefore  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  that  the 
objectives  of  my  bill  are  already  impliedly  authorized  by  Public 
Law  101-605  (the  Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary  and 
Protection  Act) .   If  the  Subcommittee  agrees  with  this  reasoning, 
the  Subcommittee  could  move  to  expedite  the  urgent  need  to  address 
this  problem  by  earmarking  the  necessary  funds  this  year.   This  is 
a  national  tragedy  unfolding  at  a  rapid  rate.   To  wait  another 
year  or  two  years,  without  federal  attention  and  urgency,  could  be 
disastrous . 

The  time  to  act  is  now.   I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Subcommittee  to  save  Florida  Bay, "one  of  Florida's  most  vital 
natural  resources.   I  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  consideration  of 
my  request . 
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103d  congress 
1st  Session 


H.R.1564 


To  save  Florida  Bay. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  31,  1993 

Mr.  Shaw  (for  himself,  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinek,  Mr.  BiLnuKis,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Goss, 
Mr.  GroBOKS,  Mr.  BACCHUS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Dl^-Balart,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Thurman,  Mrs.  Fowler,  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida,  Mr.  Canady,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Meek 
of  Florida)  introduced  the  fbllowing  bill;  which  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Natural  Resources 


A  BILL 

To  save  Florida  Bay. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Save  Florida  Bay  Act 

5  of  1993". 

6  SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

7  The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

8  (1)  Florida  Bay  is  vitally  important  to  both  the 

9  economy  and  ecology  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
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1  (2)    Florida    Bay's    environmental    health   has 

2  been  deteriorating  at  a  rapid  rate,  which  for  un- 

3  known  reasons  is  presently  accelerating. 

4  (3)   Florida  Bay  is  the  principal  nursery  for 

5  Florida's  largest  commercial  and  sport  fishing  fish- 

6  eries. 

7  (4)   55   square  miles  of  seagrasses  in  Florida 

8  Bay  have  died  since  1987, 

9  (5)   The  number  of  pink  shrimp  caught  after 

10  maturing  in  Florida  Bay  is  near  a  30-year  low. 

11  (6)  Mangroves  and  sponges  in  Florida  Bay  are 

12  dying  at  an  alarming  rate. 

13  (7)  Florida  Bay  is  currently  abnormally  saline 

14  and  warm,  causing  an  unhealthy  habitat  for  juvenile 

15  shrimp,  lobster,  fish,  and  other  creatures. 

16  (8)  The  nearby  coral  reefs,  the  only  living  coral 

17  reefs  in  the  Nation,  are  endangered  by  the  changes 

18  occurring  in  Florida  Bay. 

19  (9)    The   most   massive   plankton   bloom   ever 

20  found  in  Florida  Bay  was  recorded  in  the  summer 

21  of  1992  and  still  exists. 

22  (10)  A  dearth  of  knowledge  exists  on  how  Flor- 

23  ida  Bay's  ecosystem  functions. 


•HR  1564  m 
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1  SEC.  3.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

2  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 

3  ment  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 

4  mental  Quality  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Chair- 

5  man")  shall  establish  and  thereafter  coordinate  an  inter- 

6  agency  committee,  including  representatives  from  the  De- 

7  partment  of  the  Interior,  the  Environmental  Protection 

8  Agency,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  National  Marine 

9  Fisheries  Service,  to  develop  a  program  for  facilitating  the 

10  restoration  of  Florida  Bay  and  to  define  the  roles  and  re- 

1 1  sponsibilities  of  each  of  those  agencies  in  facilitating  that 

12  restoration. 

13  SEC.  4.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  INCLUSION  OF 

14  FLORIDA   RAY   IN   COASTAL   AMERICA   PRO- 
IS  GRAM. 

16  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  not  later  than 

17  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 

18  Chairman  should  include  Florida  Bay  as  part  of  the 

19  Coastal  America  program. 

20  SEC.  5.  FLORIDA  BAY  EUGIBLE  FOR  PRIORITY  CONSIDER- 

21  ATION     UNDER    NATIONAL    ESTUARY    PRO- 

22  GRAM. 

23  Section  320(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

24  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1330(a)(2)(B))  is  amended  by  in- 

25  serting  "Florida  Bay,   Florida;"   after  "Sarasota  Bay, 

26  Florida;". 

•HR  1S«4  IH 
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1  SEC.  6.  STUDY. 

2  (a)  Study  Required. — Not  later  than  30  days  after 

3  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 

4  the  Interior  shall  direct  the  superintendent  of  the  Ever- 

5  glades  National  Park  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  problems 

6  plaguing  Florida  Bay,  including  an  assessment  of  the  im- 

7  pact  of  Hurricane  Andrew.  Such  study  shall  be  completed 

8  no  later  than  September  30,  1993,  and  upon  completion 

9  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 

10  Congress  describing  the  findings,   conclusions,  and  rec- 

1 1  ommendations  of  the  study. 

12  (b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — There  is 

13  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

14  rior  for  the  study  under  subsection  (a)  $3,000,000  for  fis- 

15  eal  year  1994,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

o 
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Thb  Govbknor  op  the  Statu  of  Pusrioa 
>flBrch22.  1991 


L 


Hoionble  Bruce  Babbin 
Secretary 

Dcpanmeni  of  the  Interior 
J  849  C  Street,  Nonhwes: 
^uhingtm.  D.C  20240 

1 

Dear  Bruce: 


Thanlc 


yau  for  tddressing  the  Everglades  CoaUtion  in  TallBhastee  and  meeting  with  me  vo 
discuss  the  restoration  of  ihe  Everglades  ecological  system.   The  Everglades  it  not  only 
itnponani  to  Floiida.  but  ii  it  also  t  natioiiAl  treacure.    While  much  has  l>een  aecompUihcd 
since  the  S«ve  Our  Everglades  Prograrn  bepn  in  1983,  a  great  deal  remains  in  our  quest 
m  nsttare  this  system  which  spans  from  Orlando  to  Florida  Bay. 

YoDT  cocQtniiineni  to  restoration  ia  most  timely.    1  pardcularly  appredaie  your  suppon  for  a 
rc-evaluaUon  of  the  entire  water  manaHcmcm  system  of  South  Rorida.   While  the  curreni 
system  has  served  t  berefidal  pun|>ose  in  the  growth  of  South  Florida,  ihis  system  which 
was  aenially  begun  over  100  years  ago  wairants  an  evaluation  rclanvc  to  today's  and 
tomoaow't  needs. 
i 

Condiiions  in  Ploiida  Bay  have  deierioraied  over  the  last  several  years.   Many  in  the 
icientific  oommunlTj'  believe  that  the  problems  in  the  bay  are  due,  at  least  in  pan,  to 
ijeduced  freshwater  flows  from  the  Everjladts.    Massive  seagrass  die-off  and  ajgal  blooms 
threaten  the  economic  Iniecrio'  of  both  the  cornmcrdal  and  recreatienal  fisheries  of  the 
area.    In  addition,  declining  water  quality  conditions  ihreaicn  this  nation's  only  living  oorsl 
reef  system  in  the  Florida  Keys.    Rttumjni  clean  fresh  water  into  ihe  bay  and 
implementaiion  of  ihc  plans  lo  improve  water  quality  In  the  Fioriaa  Keys  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  should  help  to  improve  conditions  in  the  bay. 

We  would  likewise  appreciate  your  assistance  iti  obtaining  funding  for  scientific  research, 
acquisition  of  land  and  prqieci  consimction  for  rtaorinc  Northeast  Shark  River  Slough, 
Taylor  Sloufh  and  Florida  Bay. 


i 
I 
1 
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I 

The  Hsnonble  Braoe  Btbbia 

iMaicb  22. 1993 

Page  Two 


L^I^^J  S?     ^'  ^'^i"  ""  "rr  mthusiwm  in  the  pursuit  of  this  parwnoont      . 
onvh-onmental  objecave  -  a  clean  tnd  healthy  Everglades  System.  J'"™""""' 

jWith  kind  regVTis,  J  Bn>  ' 

Sincerely, 


■  LAWTON  CHD-ES 
LC/ddt 

ce   Flanda  Congressitini]  DeJegaiion 
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Public  Law  101-605 
101st  Congress 


An  Act 


Tto  eitabUih  tkc  Florida  byi  N«tlOBal  Harine  Sanctuuy,  and  for  other  purpoaet. 


Nov.  16.  1990 
[HJt5909] 


Be  it  enaettd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repruentatiues  of  the  Florida  Keys 

United  States  of  America  in  Congress  oiaembled,  ^^rt[ll'  ^^^ 

Pro<«tion  Ant 

BHOBT  TTTLB  Conaervstion. 

SKTtoif  1.  "niis  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Florida  Keys  National  16  use  U33 

Marine  Sanctuary  and  Protection  Act".  °»'e 


t' 


nNDINOS 

SsQ  2.  The  CoBgreas  finds  and  declares  the  following: 

(1)  The  Florida  Keys  extend  approximately  220  miles  Bouth- 
west  from  the  southern  tip  of  the  Florida  peninsula. 

(2)  Adjacent  to  the  Florida  Keys  land  tnaas  are  located 
spectacular,  unique,  and  nationally  significant  marine  envlron- 
meots,  includiag  seagrasa  meadows,  mangrove  islands,  and 
extensive  living  coral  reel^. 

(3)  'niese  marine  environrnenta  support  rich  biological 
communities  possessing  e-vtensive  conaervation,  recreational, 
commercial,  ecological,  historical,  research,  educational,  and 
esthetic  values  which  give  this  area  spedal  naUonal  signifi- 
cance. 

(4)  These  environrnenta  are  the  marine  equivalent  of  tropical 
rain  forests  in  that  they  support  hieh  levels  of  biological  diver- 
slty,  arc  fragile  and  easily  susceptible  to  damage  fiom  human 
activities,  and  possess  high  value  to  human  beings  if  properly 
conserved. 

(5)  Tbe««  marine  environments  are  subject  to  damage  and  loss 
of  their  ecological  integrity  from  a  varied  of  sourcss  of  disturb- 
ance. 

(6)  Vessel  groundings  along  the  reefs  of  the  Florida  Keys 
represent  one  of  many  serious  threats  to  the  continued  vitality 
of  the  marine  environments  of  the  Florida  K^  which  must  be 
addressed  in  order  to  protect  their  values. 

(7)  Action  is  necessary  to  provide  comprehensive  protection 
for  these  marine  environments  by  establishing  a  Florida  Keys 
National  Marine  Sanctuary,  by  restricting  vessel  traffic  within 
such  &nctuary,  and  by  requiring  promulgation  of  a  manage- 
ment plan  and  regulations  to  protect  Sanctuary  resources 

(8)  The  agencies  of  the  United  States  must  cooperate  fiiUy  to 
achieve  the  necessary  protection  of  Sanctuary  resources. 

CB)  The  Federal  Government  and  the  SUte  of  Florida  should 
jointly  develop  and  implement  a  comp^ehe^Bi^•e  program  to 
reduce  pollution  in  the  waters  oftahore  the  Florida  Keys  to 
protect  and  restore  the  water  quality,  coral  reefs,  and  other 
living  marine  resoorces  of  the  Florida  Keys  environment. 


16  use  1433 
nota. 
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Records- 
Public 
inlbrmation 


POLICY  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  3  (a)  Polict.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
and  preserve  living  and  other  resources  of  the  Florida  Keys  marine 
environment. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  protect  the  resources  of 
the  area  described  in  section  5(b),  to  educate  and  interpret  for  the 
public  regarding  the  Florida  Keys  marine  environment,  and  to 
manage  such  human  uses  of  the  Sanctuary  consistent  with  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  ia  intended  to  restrict  activities  that  do  not 
cause  an  adverse  effect  to  the  resources  or  property  of  the  Sanctuary 
Or  that  do  not  pose  harm  to  users  of  the  Sanctuary. 

DEFmmoN 

Stc.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "adverse  effect"  means  any 
factor,  force,  or  action  that  would  independently  or  cumulatively 
damage,  diminish,  degrade,  impair,  destroy,  or  otherwise  harm — 

(1)  any  Sanctuary  resource,  as  defined  in  section  302(8)  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.8-C.  1432(8));  or 

(2)  any  of  those  qualities,  values,  or  purposes  for  which  the 
Sanctuary  is  designated. 

SANCTUARY  DESIGNATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Dbsignation.— The  area  described  in  subsection  (b)  is 
designated  as  the  Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary  (in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Sanctuary")  under  title  HI  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C  1431  et 
secj.).  The  Sanctuary  shall  be  managed  and  regulations  enforced 
under  all  applicable  provisions  of  such  title  III  as  if  the  Sanctuary 
had  been  designated  under  such  title. 

(b)  Area  iNCLUoen. — (1)  Subject  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  the  area 
referred_  to  in  subsection  (a)  consists  of  all  submerged  lands  and 
waters,  including  living  marine  and  other  resources  within  and  on 
those  lards  and  waters,  from  the  mean  high  water  mark  to  the 
boundary  described  under  paragraph  (2),  with  the  exception  of  areas 
within  the  Fort  Jefferson  National  Monument.  The  Sanctuary  shall 
be  generally  identified  and  depicted  on  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  charts  FKNMS  1  and  2,  which  shall  be 
maintained  on  fiJe  and  kept  available  for  public  examination  during 
regular  business  hours  at  the  Office  of  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resource 
Management  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion and  which  shall  be  updated  to  reflect  boundary  modifications 
under  this  section. 

(2)  The  boundary  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  begins  at  the  northeastemmost  point  of  Biscayne  National 
Park  located  at  approximately  25  degrees  89  minutes  north 
latitude,  80  degrees  6  minutes  west  longitude,  then  runs  east- 
ward to  the  300-foot  isobath  located  at  aproxiraately  25  degrees 
89  minutes  north  latitude,  80  degrees  4  minutes  west  longitude; 

(B)  then  rune  southward  end  connects  in  succession  the  points 
at  the  following  coordinates; 

(i)  2S)  degrees  34  minutes  north  latitude,  80  degrees  4 
minutes  west  longitude, 

(ii)  25  degrees  28  minutes  north  latitude,  80  degrees  5 
minutes  west  longitude,  and 
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(iii)  25  degreea  21  minutes  north  latitude,  80  degrees  7 

minutes  west  longitude; 

(O  then  runi  Bouthward  to  the  northeaatem  corner  of  the 

existing  Key  Largo  National  Marine  Sanctuary  located  at  25 

d«grees  16  minutes  north  latitude.  80  degrew  8  minuiea  west 

loneitude; 

(D)  then  runa  southwesterljr  approximetlng  the  300-foot 
isobath  and  connects  in  succession  the  points  at  the  following 
coordinates: 

(i)  25  degrees  7  minutes  north  latitude,  80  degrees  13 
minutes  w^  lonatude, 

Qi)  24  degrees  37  minutes  north  latitude,  80  degrees  21 
minutes  wwt  longitude, 
'  (ill)  24  degrees  39  mmutes  north  latitude,  80  degrees  52 

minutes  west  longitude, 

(Iv)  24  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  81  degrees  23 
minutes  west  lonntude, 

(v)  24  degrees  25  minutes  north  latitude,  81  degrees  50 
minutes  west  longitude, 

(vi)  24  degrees  22  minutes  north  latitude,  82  degrees  48 
minutes  west  longitude, 

(vii)  24  degrees  37  minutes  north  latitude,  88  degrees  6 
minutes  west  longitude, 

(viii)  24  degrees  40  minutes  north  latitude,  83  degrees  6 
minutes  west  longitude,  ^J>     . 

(ix)  24  degrees  46  minutes  north  latitude,  82  degrees  64  x.^aP*\. 

minutes  west  longitude,  V*     >'      » 

(x)  24  degrees  44  minutes  north  latitude,  81  degrees  55         ^^  r^ 
minutes  west  longitude,  " 

(xi)  24  degrees  51  minutes  north  latitude,  81  degrees  26 
minutes  west  longitude,  and 

(xii)  24  degrees  55  minutes  north  latitude,  80  degrees  56 
minutes  west  longitude;  "v 

(E)  then  follows  the  boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park  in  A 
a  southerly  then  northeasterly  direction  through  Florida  Bay,  I 
Buttonwood  Sound,  Tarpon  Basin,  and  Blackwater  Sound;  ' 

(F)  after  Dirision  Pomt,  then  departs  from  the  boundary  of 
Everglades  National  Park  and  follows  the  western  shoreline  of 
Manatee  Bay,  Barnes  Sound,  and  Card  Sound; 

(G)  then  follows  the  eouthem  boundair  of  Biscayne  National 
Park  and  the  northern  boandai^  of  Key  Lai«o  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  to  the  southeastemmost  point  ofBiscayne  National 
Park;  and 

(H)  then  follows  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Biscayne  Na- 
tlonal  Park  to  the  beginning  point  specified  in  subparagraph 

(A). 

(c)  Abeab  Within  State  of  Puwida.— The  designation  under 
Bubsectlon  (a)  ghiall  not  take  effect  for  any  area  located  within  the 
waters  of  the  State  of  Florida  if,  not  later  than  46  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida  objects 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(d)  BoiTNDXHY  Modifications. — No  later  than  the  issuance  of  the 
draft  environmental  impact  statement  for  the  Sanctuary  under 
section  304(aXlXCXvii)  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.aC.  1434(aXlKCXviD),  in  consultation 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  if  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  may  make  minor  modifications  to  the  bound- 
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aries  of  the  Sanctuary  as  necessary  to  properly  jjrotect  Sanctuary 
resources.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shsdl  subinit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  written  notification  of  such  modifications.  Any 
boundary  modification  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  reflected 
on  the  charts  referred  to  in  subsection  (bXl). 


16  use  1433 
net*. 


Regulations. 


GfTective  date. 


IntergovemizieDtal 
relations. 
Regulations. 
16  use  1483 
note. 


PKOBIBmON  OF  CERTAIN  USES 

S«a  6-  (a)  Vessel  Tiia»*ic.— (1)  Consistent  with  generally  recog- 
nized principles  of  international  law,  a  person  may  not  operate  a 
tank  vessel  (as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  2101  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code)  or  a  vessel  greater  than  50  meters  in  length  in  the  Area 
To  Be  Avoided  described  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of  May  9, 
1990  (55  Fed.  Re^.  19418-19419). 

(2)  The  prohibition  in  paragraph  CD  shall  not  apply  to  necessary 
operations  of  public  vessels.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
necessary  operations  of  pubUc  vessels  shall  include  operations  essen- 
tial for  national  defense,  law  enforcement,  end  responses  to  emer- 
gencies that  threaten  life,  property,  or  the  environment. 

(8)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  including  the  area  in 
which  vessel  operations  are  prohibited  under  paragraph  (1),  may  be 
modified  by  regulations  issued  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(4)  This  subsection  shall  be  effective  on  the  earliest  of  the 
following: 

(A)  the  date  that  is  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act, 

(6)  the  date  of  publication  of  a  notice  to  mariners  consistent 
with  this  section,  or 

(C)  the  date  of  publication  of  new  nautical  charts  consistent 
with  this  section, 
(b)  Mineral  A>fD  Hydrocarbon  Leasing,  Exploration,  Develop- 
ment, AND  Procuction. — No  leasing,  exploration,  development,  or 
production  of  minerals  or  hydrocarbons  shall  be  permitted  within 
the  Sanctuary. 

COMPREHENSrVK  MANACBMENT  PLAN 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Preparation  of  Plan.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
authorities  and  with  the  Advisory  Council  established  under  section 
208,  shall  develop  a  comprehensive  management  plan  and  im- 
plementing regulations  to  achieve  the  poUcy  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  complete  such  comprehensive 
management  plan  and  final  regulations  for  the  Sanctuary  not  later 
than  30  montns  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  develop- 
ing the  plan  and  regulations,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
fbOow  the  procedures  specified  in  sections  303  and  304  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1433 
and  1434),  except  those  procedures  requiring  the  delineation  of 
Sanctuary  boundaries  and  development  of  a  resource  assessment 
report.  Such  comprehensive  management  plan  shall — 

(1)  facilitate  all  public  and  private  uses  of  the  Sanctuary 

consistent  with  the  primary  objective  of  Sanctuary  resource 

protection; 
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(2)  consider  temporal  and  geographical  eoning,  to  ensure 
protection  of  Sanctuary  resources; 

(3)  incorporate  regulatioiis  neceseary  to  enforce  the  elements 
of  the  comprehenaive  water  quality  protection  program  devel- 
oped under  section  8  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mines that  «uch  program  doee  not  meet  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Sanctuary  ia  designated  or  is  otherwise  inconsistent  or 
incompatible  with  the  comprehensive  management  plan  devel- 
oped under  this  section; 

(4)  identify  needs  for  research  and  establish  a  long-term 
ecological  monitoring  program; 

(5)  identify  alternative  sources  of  funding  needed  to  fully 
implement  the  plan's  provisions  and  supplement  appropriations 
under  section  9  of  this  Act  and  section  313  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U-S.C. 
1444). 

(6)  ensure  coordination  and  cooperation  between  Sanctuary 
managers  and  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities  with 
jurisdiction  within  or  a(^'acent  to  the  Sanctuary; 

(7)  promote  education,  among  users  of  the  Sanctuary,  about 
coral  reef  conservation  and  navigational  safety;  and 

(8)  incorporate  the  existing  Leoe  Key  and  Rey  Largo  National 
Marine  Sanctuaries  into  tiie  Florida  Keys  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  except  the  Looe  Key  and  Key  Largo  Sanctuaries 
shall  continue  to  be  operated  until  completion  of  the  com- 
prehensive management  plan  for  the  Florida  Keys  Sanctuary. 

(b)  PUBUc  Participation. — The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pro- 
vide for  participation  by  the  general  public  in  development  of  the 
comprehenaive  management  plan. 

(c)  Terminatiom  of  Studies. — On  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  all  congreasionally  mandated  studies  of  existing  areas  in  the 
Florida  Keys  for  designation  as  National  Marine  Sanctuaries  shall 
be  terminated. 

rLOaiSA  KEYS  WATER  QUAUTV 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Water  QoAury  Protection  PaocRAM.— <1)  Not  later    16  USC 1433 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis-    "°'* 
trator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Governor  of       %£ 
the  State  of  Florida,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com-      ^j 
merce,  shall  develop  e  comprehensive  water  quality  protection  pro- 
gram for  the  Sanctuary  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  • 
that  each  comprehensive  water  quality  protection  program  does  not 
meet  the  purpose  for  which  the  Sanctuary  is  designated  or  is 
otherwise  inconsistent  or  incompatible  with  the  comprehensive 
management  plan  prepared  under  section  7,  such  water  quality 
program  shall  not  be  included  in  the  comprehensive  management 
plan.  The  purposes  of  such  water  quality  program  shall  be  to — 

(A)  recommend  priority  corrective  actions  and  compliance 
schedules  addressing  point  and  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
integrity  of  the  Sanctuary,  including  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  balanced,  indigenous  population  of  corals,  sheUflsh, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreational  activities  in  and  on  the  water; 
and 

(B)  assign  responsibilities  for  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram among  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
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■  Administrator  in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal  and  State 
laws. 

(2)  The  program  required  by  para^aph  (1)  ahall,  under  applicable 
Federal  and  State  lawe,  provide  for  measures  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses described  under  paragraph  (1),  including— 

(A)  adoption  or  revision,  under  applicable  Federal  and  State 
laws,  by  the  State  and  the  Administrator  of  applicable  water 
quality  standards  for  the  Sanctuary,  based  on  water  quaUty 
criteria  which  may  utilize  biological  monitoring  or  assessment 

,  methods,  to  assure  protection  and  restoration  of  the  water 

quality,  coral  reefs,  and  other  living  marine  resources  of  the 

■  Sanctuary; 

(B)  adoption  under  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws  of 
enforceable  pollution  control  mesisures  (including  water  qual- 
ity/baised  effluent  limitations  and  best  management  practices) 
and  methods  to  eliminate  or  reduce  pollution  from  point  and 

"«•]  nonpoint  sources; 

(O  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  water  quality  monitor- 
ing program  to  (i)  determine  the  sources  of  pollution  causing  or 
contributing  to  existing  or  anticipated  pollution  problems  in  the 
Sanctuary,  (Li)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  those  sources  of  pollution,  and  (iii)  evaluate  progress 
toward  achieving  and  maintaining  water  quality  standards  and 
toward  protecting  and  restoring  the  coral  reefs  and  other  living 
marine  resources  of  the  Sanctuary, 

(D)  provision  of  adequate  opportunity  for  public  participation 
in  ail  aspects  of  developing  and  implementing  the  program;  and 

fE)  identification  of  funding  for  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  appropriate  Federal  and  State  cost  sharing 
arrangementa. 

(b)  Compliance  and  ENFoaCEME^^•. — The  Administrator  of  the 
Ekivironmental  Protection  Agency;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida  shall  ensure  compliance  with 
the  program  required  by  this  section,  consistent  with  applicable 
Federal  and  State  laws. 

(c)  Consultation.— In  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  program  required  by  paragraph  (1),  appropriate  State  and  local 
government  officials  shall  be  consulted. 

ADVISORV  COUNCIL 

InierpovenmentaJ      Sec.  9.  (a)  ESTABLISHMENT. — The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  con- 

16  t?aM433  sultation  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Board  of 

nott  County  Commissioners  of  Monroe  County,  Florida,  ahall  establish  an 

Advisory  Council  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  development  and 

implementation  of  the  comprehensive  management  plan  for  the 

Sanctuary. 

(b)  Membershu'.— Members  of  the  Advisory  Clouncil  may  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  (1)  Sanctuary  managers,  (2)  members  of  other 
government  agencies  with  overlapping  management  responsibilities 
for  the  Florida  Keys  marine  environment,  and  (3)  representatives  of 
local  industries,  commercial  users,  conservation  groups,  the  marine 
scientific  and  educational  community,  recreational  user  groups,  or 
the  general  public. 

(c)  Expense.— Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  not  be  paid 
compensation  for  their  service  as  members  and  shall  not  be  re- 
imbursed for  eu^ual  and  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
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penses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  such 
members.  , 

(d)  Administration.— The  Advisory  Council  shall  elect  a  chair- 
par«on  and  may  establish  subcommittees,  and  adopt  by-laws,  rules, 
and  such  other  administrative  requirements  and  procedures  as  are 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  its  functiona. 

(e)  Staffing  and  Other  Assistance— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  make  available  to  the  Advisory  Council  such  stafT, 
information,  and  administrative  services  and  assistance  aa  the  Sec- 
retory of  Commerce  determines  are  reasonably  required  to  enable 
the  Aidvisory  Council  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

authorization  of  APPROPHIATIONS  16  USC  1433 

SOU. 

S»c.  10.  (a)  Authorization  fob  Secretaby  of  Co»«»cerce.— Sec-  \  *\''*^*A 
tion  313(2KO  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  1  *■  fci*^^ 
Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  U44(2XO)  is  amended  by  striking  "$3,000,000"  /  ^e< 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000,000". 

(b)  Authorization  for  EPA  Administrator.— There  are  au- 
•  thori^id  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 

mental  Protection  Agency  $750,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991 
and  19S2. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  not  later  than 
March  1.  1991,  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Tmnsportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
the  future  requirements  for  funding  the  Sanctuary  through  fiscal 
year  1999  under  title  III  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  USC.  14321  et  scq.). 

Approved  November  16, 1990. 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY-H.R  8909; 
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SEC.  2806.  RJESEABCH  TO  IHPBOVE  MANAQEMENT. 

(a)  Florida  NATiONAt  Marine  Sanctuary.— Section  7(a)  of 
the  Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary  and  Protection  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1433  note)  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (4);  by 
redesignating  paragraph*  (6)  through  (8)  as  paragraph  (6)  through 
(9),  respectively;  fmd  By  inserting  aAer  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
n«w  paragraphs: 

"14)  identify  priority  needs  for  research  and  amounts 
needed  to — 

"ih)  improve  management  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  in 
particalar,  the  coral  reef  ecosystem  within  the  Sanctoary; 

"(B)  identify  clearly  the  caiue  and  effect  relationships 
between  factors  threatening  the  health  of  the  coral  r^ 
eeosystem  in  the  Sanctuary; 

"(6)  establish  a  long-term  ecological  monitoring  program 
'  and  data  base,  including  methods  to  disseminate  information 
on  the  management  of  the  coral  reef  ecosystem;". 

(b)  Deadlines  Not  Affected.— The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  modify,  by  implication  or 
otherwise,  the  deadlines  established  under — 

(i)  section  7(a)  of  the  Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanc- 
tuary and  Protection  Act  regarding  completion  of  the  com- 
prehensive management  plan  and  final  regulations;  or 

(2)  section  8(a)  of  that  Act  regarding  development  of  the 
water  quality  protection  program. 

SEC.  2207.  OLTBUPIC  COAST  NATIQNAl,  MARINE  SANCTUASY.  16  U6C  14S3 

No  oil  or  gas  leasing  or  preleasing  activity  shall  be  conducted    "°'*' 
within  the  area  deeignated  as  the  Olympic  Coast  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  100-627. 

SBC.  S20a.  PROVASOU-GimXARD  CENTER  FOR  CULTURE  OF  MARINE 
PHVTOPIANKTON. 

(a)  FlNDDJOS.— The  Congress  Ends  the  following: 

(1)  The  oceans  cover  70  percent  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

(2)  The  foundation  of  the  food  webs  and  fisheries  ptwiuctiv- 
\ts  of  the  oceans  rests  with  microKopic  plants  known  as 
pnytoplankton. 

(3)  Phytoplankton  serve  as  a  vital  natural  resource  in  the 
oceans. 

(4)  By  Berring  as  primary  agents  in  control  of  the  flux 
of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  to  the  deep  ocean,  phytoplankton 
influence  climate  and  the  rate  of  global  warming, 

(5)  There  i«  limited  knowledge  of  the  biologyj  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  taxonomy  of  phytoplankton,  ana  it  is  of  vital 
interest  to  this  Nation  to  improve  tne  body  of  Imowledge  relat- 
ing to  phytoplankton  to  benefit  this  Nation  and  other  countries. 

(6)  The  Provasoli-Guillard  Center  for  the  Culture  of  Marine 
Phytoplankton  located  in  West  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  houses 
a  phytoplankton  collection  that  contains  species  from  each  of 
the  ocean  environments  of  the  World,  and  is  recognized  as 
the  largest  collection  of  phytoplankton  in  the  World. 

(7)  The  Provasoli-Guillard  Center  for  the  Culture  of  Marine 
Phytoplankton  is  of  vital  interest  to  oceanographers  in  this 
Nation  and  throughout  the  World,  and  provides  cultures  of 
phytoplankton  Cor  critical  research  on  global  issues. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  would  be  our  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable  Ronald  Machtley. 

Mr.  Machtley.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Machtley,  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before 
our  subcommittee  this  morning.  We  will  place  your  entire  formal 
testimony  into  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  you  may  proceed  in 
any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Machtley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members 
of  this  subcommittee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  an 
issue  that  is,  I  think,  particularly  important  to  the  veterans  of  our 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  We  have  about  117,000  veterans  in  Rhode 
Island.  We  now  have  a  system  of  implementing  veterans'  programs 
I  think  that  is  rather  disjointed  and  needs  to  be  addressed. 

We  have  a  very  fine  veterans  hospital  in  one  location  and  then 
we  have  a  veterans  regional  office  in  the  center  of  a  very  urban 
city  population.  This  regional  office  pays  a  yearly  rent  of  about 
$675,000.  There  is  no  parking  in  downtown  Providence  close  or  ad- 
jacent to  this  building.  The  veterans  just  literally  can't  get  to  this 
space  and  it  is  not  performing  as  well  as  it  should  as  a  regional 
office. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Veterans'  Department  purchased  a  former 
school  that  was  owned  by  the  Providence  Catholic  diocese,  which 
was  immediately  adjacent  to  the  veterans  hospital,  approximately 
two  miles  away  from  where  their  existing  veterans  regional  office 
is,  which  services  the  whole  State. 

As  the  Chairman  knows,  we  are  a  relatively  small  State  so  one 
office  takes  care  of  the  whole  State.  They  purchased  this  building 
in  1991  for  $1.75  million.  Last  year  they  awarded  the  design,  archi- 
tectural design  contract  and  that  has  been  almost  completed.  My 
understanding  is  it  is  functionally  completed. 

Former  Secretaries  Ed  Derwinski  and  Tony  Principi  have  said 
since  we  now  own  the  buildings,  we  want  to  move  directly  to  rehab 
it  otherwise  the  building  is  going  to  deteriorate  and  if  we  wait 
three  or  four  more  years,  it  will  even  cost  us  more  to  consolidate 
our  regional  office  with  our  veterans  hospital. 

Unfortunately,  although  the  monies  which  were  $11.9  million 
were  originally  in  this  year's  budget,  my  understanding  is  that 
OMB  has  somehow  stricken  these  monies  out  and  they  are  saying, 
well,  let's  wait  until  1997  to  rehab  this  existing  owned  building. 

My  concern  is,  too,  we  are  paying  $675,000  on  a  yearly  lease, 
which  is  money  that  could  go  towards  the  return  on  investment 
over  this  period  if  we  got  the  building  rehabbed.  Secondly,  this 
building  adjacent  to  the  medical  center  has  lots  of  parking,  it  is 
only  two  miles  away.  It  would  make  a  perfect  location  to  make 
sure  our  veterans  have  access. 
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Finally,  if  we  leave  this  building  vacant  between  now  and  1997, 
the  cost  of  renovation,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  far  in  excess  of  $11.9 
million  because  of  the  natural  deterioration  of  the  building.  So  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  make  a  lot  of 
sense,  since  the  Veterans'  Administration  owns  the  building,  to  go 
ahead  and  let's  move  forward  with  the  completion  of  the  renova- 
tion, get  them  out  of  that  high  rent  building  in  downtown  Provi- 
dence and  move  forward. 

So  that  is  my  respectful  request.  It  seems  like  it  would  make  a 
lot  of  sense  to  veterans  and  to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  And  I 
recognize  this  is  a  tough  budget  year.  Maybe  we  could  spread  it 
over  a  two-year  process.  I  know  that  a  contractor  wants  to  know  he 
is  going  to  get  his  money  so  that  we  can't  enter  into  a  rehab  with- 
out knowing  that  we  are  going  to  finish  it  in  the  second  year,  but  I 
think  that  it  would  make  sense  not  to  wait  until  1997. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Representative  Ronald  K.  Machtley 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  Independent  Agencies 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
May  5,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today  on  a  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  construction  project 
of  vital  importance  to  the  veterans  of  Rhode  Island.   There  are  a 
total  of  approximately  117,000  veterans  in  my  home  state,  and  as  a 
U.S.  Congressman,  I  take  great  pride  in  seeing  to  it  that  their 
needs  are  fully  met. 

I  have  long  argued  that  the  VA  must  provide  its  variety  of 
services  to  veterans  in  the  most  burden- free  manner  possible. 
Offering  veterans  health  care,  home  loans,  and  educational 
opportunities  are  little  more  than  empty  promises  if  the  VA  is 
administered  in  a  way  that  makes  it  too  difficult  for  veterans  to 
get  access  to  these  needed  programs.   We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  our  veterans  have  made  in  defense  of  freedom 
here  and  throughout  the  world.   At  a  minimum,  we  owe  them  a  simple, 
hassle- free  delivery  system. 

I  am  here  today  to  relate  to  you  the  current  situation  for 
veterans  in  Rhode  Island,  a  situation  I  would  argue  in  which  the 
needs  of  veterans  are  not  being  fully  met.   Currently,  the 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  VA  Regional  Office  is  located  at 
Westminster  Mall  in  downtown  Providence,  while  the  VA  Medical  Center 
is  located  on  Chalkstone  Avenue,  in  a  less  urbanized  part  of  the 
city.   For  many  years,  veterans  using  the  downtown  Regional  Office 
have  been  burdened  with  the  duel  inconveniences  of  a  severe  lack  of 
parking  and  traffic  congestion.   The  more  user- friendly  Medical 
Center  location,  however,  does  not  pose  either  of  these  problems. 
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In  addition,  the  VA  has  burdened  itself  in  Rhode  Island  with 
$671,000  in  yearly  lease  and  maintenance  costs  of  the  Regional 
Office,  costs  which  would  not  exist  if  the  VA  were  to  own  its 
building. 

A  perfect  solution  to  this  inefficient  situation  was  found  when 
the  former  Our  Lady  of  Providence  (OLP)  School,  next  door  the  the  VA 
Medical  Center  and  owned  by  the  Archdiocese  of  Providence,  was  put 
up  for  sale.   In  1991,  the  VA  spent  $1.75  million  to  purchase  the 
building,  which  it  designated  for  future  use  as  the  VA  Regional 
Office.   Such  a  location  would  give  veterans  in  Rhode  Island  access 
to  all  services  --  health  care  at  the  Medical  Center  and 
administration  at  the  Regional  Office  --  in  one  convenient  location. 
I  strongly  endorsed  this  purchase,  and  worked  to  allocate  the 
funding  for  it  in  the  FY91  VA  Appropriations  Bill. 

Naturally,  the  former  OLP  building  is  today  in  no  shape  to 
serve  as  the  VA  Regional  Office.   A  total  of  $11.9  million  is 
required  to  renovate  the  building.   In  1991  and  again  in  1992, 
then- Secretaries  of  Veterans  Affairs  Ed  Derwinski  and  Anthony 
Principi  wrote  me  pledging  that  they  intended  to  seek  funding  for 
this  renovation  in  an  "early  budget  year." 

Apparently,  this  renovation  project  was  included  in  the  FY94  VA 
Major  Construction  budget  as  of  January  of  this  year.   Unfortunately 
for  Rhode  Island's  veterans,  though,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (0MB)  removed  this  project  from  this  year's  budget,  and 
slipped  it  to  FY97. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  this  delay  and  am  here  to  urge 
this  subcommittee  to  restore  this  needed  funding  into  the  VA's 
fiscal  year  1994  budget.   It  is  about  time  that  my  home  state's 
veterans  are  no  longer  burdened  by  such  an  inconvenient  and 
expensive- to-use  Regional  Office  location.   Co-location  of  Rhode 
Island's  VA  Medical  Center  and  Regional  Office  makes  sense  for  all 
affected  parties,  and  in  the  long  term  will  save  the  VA  scarce 
dollars.   We  simply  must  fund  this  project  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  permitting  me  to  testify  here 
today  on  this  matter.   I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
the  subcommittee  may  have. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Now,  you  are  asking  the  subcommittee  to  restore  the 
funding? 

Mr.  Machtley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Which  was  left  out  of  the  1994  budget  by  VA;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Machtley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  much  money  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Machtley.  $11.9  million. 

Mr.  Stokes.  $11.9  million. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Sounds  like  it  makes  sense.  It  is  a  matter  of  finding 
the  money. 

Mr.  Machtley.  That  is  right.  I  recognize  it  is  a  big  problem.  That 
is  why  I  suggested  maybe  a  two  year  appropriation  so  that  we  don't 
have  to  do  it  all  in  one  year,  but  clearly  it  has  to  be — once  we  start, 
we  have  to  make  sure  we  can  follow  up  or  we  really  will  have  a 
financial  disaster. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Have  you  discussed  the  two-year  prospects  with  VA? 

Mr.  Machtley.  Well,  I  have  discussed  that  as  a  possibility  and 
obviously  their  concern  is  that  they  want  to  make  sure,  knowing 
that  they  are  going  to  have  the  contractor,  that  they  have  the  as- 
surances that  the  second  year  is  coming. 

They  don't  want  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  do  half  the  work,  so 
they  would  prefer  to  have  $11.9  million  up  front  so  they  can  enter 
into  a  contract.  But  I  recognize  the  limitations  of  money. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Have  you  discussed  this  with  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee at  all? 

Mr.  Machtley.  I  have  not  testified  before  them.  My  understand- 
ing is  I  think  they  have  authorized  the  money  already. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  authorized. 

Mr.  Machtley.  My  understanding  is  this  is  authorized.  It  is 
merely  a  function  of  an  appropriation  now. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  be  glad  to  check  into  it  from  that  perspec- 
tive also  and  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Machtley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 


\  Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESSES 

HON.  NITA  LOWEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK 

HON.   CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS,  A   REPRESENTATIVE   IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  distinguished  gentlewoman, 
Ms.  Nita  Lowey. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  honored  to  be 
before  you,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Torres,  thank  you  so  much  for 
giving  us  this  time,  and  I  have  asked  my  colleague  to  join  me. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Shays,  another  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues.  Pleased  to  have  both  of  you  here  this 
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morning,  and  we  will  place  your  formal  testimony  into  the  record 
in  its  entirety  and  then  both  of  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you 
would  like. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  begin 
with  our  request  for  funding  for  the  Long  Island  Sound  Caucus,  for 
the  Long  Island  Sound  office  and  the  estuary  program  and  that  is 
why  the  co-chair  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  Caucus,  Mr.  Chris 
Shays,  has  joined  me,  and  then  I  will  proceed  to  discuss  some  other 
urgent  needs. 

The  reason  we  are  here  today  is  because  this  committee  has  been 
so  very  generous  in  understanding  the  importance  of  the  Long 
Island  Sound  office  and  preserving  that  very  special  body,  the  Long 
Island  Sound.  We  have  been  able  in  Westchester  County  and  work- 
ing closely  with  Connecticut,  my  colleague,  Chris  Shays,  and  my 
colleague,  Rosa  DeLauro,  in  forging  a  coalition  of  the  environmen- 
tal community,  the  business  community,  and  the  labor  community 
because  they  understand  that  by  preserving  the  Long  Island  Sound, 
we  can  create  jobs. 

This  coalition  has  been  walking  through  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  trying  to  get  support  throughout  the  Nation  and  we  have  been 
very  successful  in  building  that  support.  While  progress  has  been 
made,  we  still  have  far  to  go,  and  upgrading  our  sewage  treatment 
plants  has  been  critical  to  that  effort.  What  we  are  asking  for 
today  and  we  have  submitted  a  complete  statement  in  the  record, 
is  additional  resources  to  fund  the  Long  Island  Sound  office,  which 
has  been  critical  to  this  progress  so  far. 

What  we  have  been  talking  about  all  along  is  a  special  office  that 
could  focus  exclusively  on  Long  Island  Sound,  so  those  people  wake 
up  in  the  morning  and  they  know  that  their  job  is  to  focus  on  im- 
proving the  quality  of  that  very  precious  body  of  water. 

Yesterday  our  colleague,  Rosa  DeLauro,  requested  a  minimum 
$750,000  for  the  Long  Island  Sound  office,  which  is  spearheading 
this  effort.  Congressman  Chris  Shays  will  in  just  a  moment  lay  out 
in  greater  detail  the  needs  of  this  fund. 

So  we  are  requesting  at  a  minimum  of  $750,000  for  continued 
support  of  that  office  and  we  respectfully  appreciate  your  consider- 
ation of  this  request.  I  will  turn  it  over  to  my  colleague,  Chris 
Shays,  who  will  lay  out  the  important  work  of  this  office. 

Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ranking  Member. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Shays.  Distinguished  Member,  we  are  at  a  point  where  we 
could  lose  Long  Island  Sound  and  a  lot  of  other  estuaries  around 
the  country.  I  was  on  the  State  legislature  from  1974  and  we  spent 
a  lot  of  time  dealing  with  toxic  material  and  thought  we  were  suc- 
ceeding because  we  saw  the  return  of  finfish  and  shellfish  back  to 
the  Long  Island  Sound. 

In  1987  we  had  an  acute  hypoxic  problem.  It  meant  there  wasn't 
enough  oxygen  to  support  any  finfish  or  shellfish.  We  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  study.  It  came  to  a  firm  conclu- 
sion, we  had  to  stop  fertilizing  Long  Island  Sound. 

What  we  are  doing  is  as  nutrients  are  getting  into  the  sound,  we 
fertilized  the  sound  and  caused  organic  growth  in  the  sound,  so  you 
say  that  is  life,  but  when  they  decay,  they  consume  all  the  oxygen. 
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We  have  at  times  in  the  summer  not  enough  oxygen  to  sustain 
shellfish  or  finfish. 

So  you  all  in  this  committee  have  funded  over  a  course  since 
1985  the  Long  Island  Sound  study.  It  is  in  its  final  stages.  This  is  a 
preliminary  report,  it  tells  us  what  we  have  to  do.  One  of  the  scary 
things  is  it  says  we  have  to  spend  $8  billion.  We  know  we  don't 
have  $8  billion,  so  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  find  ways  to  go  to 
tertiary  secondary  plus  instead  of  tertiary  so  that  we  can,  for  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost,  get  out  70  percent  of  the  nutrients. 

To  be  able  to  do  this,  it  is  a  combination  of  Federal,  State  and 
local.  The  Long  Island  Sound  office  has  been  coordinating  this 
effort.  As  Nita  has  pointed  out,  we  have  had  tremendous  coopera- 
tion with  nonprofits  and  so  on.  We  are  here  to  affirm  what  Repre- 
sentative DeLauro  said  yesterday,  $750,000  would  be  what  would  be 
required  at  minimum  but  we  would  also  request  for  your  consider- 
ation, depending  on  availability  of  funds,  an  additional  $100,000  for 
pollution  prevention  site  visits,  $150,000  for  technical  assistance  to 
local  governments  for  land  use  control,  $150,000  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  storm  water  management  practices,  $200,000  for  the  de- 
velopment of  site  specific  bay  management  plans,  and  four  other 
items,  $200,000  for  mapping  an  important  habitat,  $50,000  for  the 
research  of  lobster  mortality  in  the  sound.  We  are  losing  lobsters, 
which  is  a  commercial  enterprise,  $200,000  to  support  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  comprehensive  monitoring  program,  and  $200,000  to 
support  public  involvement  in  education  through  grants.  That 
would  bring  me  up  to  $2  million. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  have  $2  million.  We  need  at  a  mini- 
mum $750,000.  The  points  outlined  are  in  the  statements  I  have 
submitted  for  the  record,  but  the  bottom  line  is  you  are  going  to 
have  to  find  ways  to  save  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  the  Puget  Sound,  where  over  75  percent  of  all  of  our  com- 
mercial food  fish  are  caught. 

We  are  determined  to  help  this  new  effort  and  say  to  you  of  all 
the  things  I  have  been  involved  in  in  government,  this  is  the  area 
where  I  have  seen  us  be  the  most  cost  effective,  the  area  where  I 
have  seen  the  best  coordination  between  Federal,  State  and  local, 
the  area  where  I  have  seen  the  best  coordination  between  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  and  with  the  private  sector. 

We  speak  with  you  with  a  lot  of  information  and  a  lot  of  validity 
behind  us  in  our  request. 
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TESTIMONY  OP  CONGRESSWOMAN  NITA  M.  LOWEY 
BEFORE  THE  VA/HDD/IND.  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

MAY  5,  1993 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  APPRECIATE 
THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  REGARDING  A  NUMBER  OF  ISSUES  OF 
CONCERN  TO  MY  DISTRICT,  WHICH  I  BELIEVE  MERIT  PRIORITY  FUNDING 
FROM  THE  AGENCIES  UNDER  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE'S  JURISDICTION. 

THESE  PROJECTS  ARE  MUCH  NEEDED  IN  ORDER  TO  SPUR  URBAN 
REVITALIZATION  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  IN  PORTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
METROPOLITAN  AREA  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  DEVASTATED  BY  THE  RECESSION.   I 
AM  ASKING  FOR  THIS  FUNDING  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  BECAUSE  OF  THAT  DEPARTMENT'S  ROLE  IN  SUPPORTING 
OUR  URBAN  INFRASTRUCTURE. 

FLUSHING  --  MAIN  STREET  RECONSTRUCTION 

I  AM  SEEKING  A  $2  MILLION  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  GRANT  FROM  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  TO  FACILITATE 
COMPLETION  OF  A  PORTION  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  STREET  RECONSTRUCTION 
PROJECT  IN  FLUSHING. 

UNION  STREET,  THE  SITE  OF  THIS  WORK  IS  LINED  WITH  DOZENS  OF 
SMALL  BUSINESSES.   FAILURE  TO  MAKE  THESE  IMPROVEMENTS  COULD 
SERIOUSLY  JEOPARDIZE  THE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  WHICH  DEPENDS  ON  THE 
SUCCESS  OF  THESE  BUSINESSES. 

THIS  PROJECT  IS  THE  LAST  PHASE  OF  AN  EXTENSIVE  STREETSCAPE 
AND  TRAFFIC  IMPROVEMENT  PLAN  WHICH  INCLUDES  TRAFFIC 
CHANNELIZATION,  ROADWAY  IMPROVEMENTS,  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  UNION 
STREET  BRIDGE,  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  ROADWAYS,  SIDEWALKS,  AND  CURBS, 
REPLACEMENT  OF  WATER  MAINS,  SEWERS  AND  OTHER  UTILITIES, 
INSTALLATION  OF  NEW  TRAFFIC  SIGNALS  AND  SIGNS,  STREET  LIGHTING, 
AND  THE  PLANTING  OF  STREET  TREES.   THIS  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  IN  THE 
FINAL  STAGES  OF  THIS  PROJECT  WILL  ENABLE  LOCAL  SPONSORS  TO 
COMPLETE  LONG -OVERDUE  WORK. 
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NY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY  BASED  MEDICAL  INFRASTRUCTURE  PROGRAM 

I  AM  ALSO  SEEKING  A  $5  MILLION  HUD  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  GRANT  FOR 
THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE'S  COMMUNITY- BASED  MEDICAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE  PROJECT.   THIS  PROJECT  WAS  INITIATED  LAST  YEAR 
WITH  THE  HELP  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  WHICH  PROVIDED  A  $2  MILLION 
HUD  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  GRANT  IN  THE  FY  1993  CONFERENCE  REPORT. 
FOLLOW- ON  FUNDING  AT  THIS  POINT  WILL  BE  CRITICAL  TO  THE  ULTIMATE 
ABILITY  OF  THIS  NETWORK  TO  PROVIDE  COST  EFFECTIVE  HEALTH 
SERVICES . 

THE  MEDICAL  INFRASTRUCTURE  PROJECT  WILL  BE  A  MAJOR  STEP 
TOWARD  IMPROVING  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES  IN  THE  UNDERSERVED 
COMMUNITIES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  AREA.   IT  IS  A 
UNIQUE  PROGRAM  THAT  WILL  GREATLY  ENHANCE  ACCESS  TO  AND  CURB 
RISING  COSTS  OF  QUALITY  HEALTH  CARE  FOR  INDIGENT  POPULATIONS  IN 
THE  CITY  AND  THE  REGION.   THE  PROJECT  INVOLVES  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
A  MEDICAL  INFORMATION  NETWORK  LINKING  THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  NY 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE  THROUGH  A  COMPUTERIZED  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEM  WITH 
ITS  30  AFFILIATED  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA. 

STUDIES  HAVE  SHOWN  THAT  SUCH  A  SYSTEM  CAN  SIGNIFICANTLY 
IMPROVE  THE  DELIVERY  OF  HEALTH  CARE  FOR  PATIENTS  AND  REDUCE 
COSTS.   AN  INVESTMENT  IN  THIS  MEDICAL  INFRASTRUCTURE  SYSTEM  WILL 
YIELD  SAVINGS  THROUGH  SHORTER  AVERAGE  LENGTHS  OF  HOSPITAL  STAYS 
AND  IMPROVED  QUALITY  OF  CARE.   IN  ADDITION,  THE  SYSTEM  CAN 
ENHANCE  RESEARCH  PRODUCTIVITY,  REDUCE  MALPRACTICE  CLAIMS,  IMPROVE 
PHYSICIAN  TRAINING,  AND  ENSURE  GREATER  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  USE  OF 
APPROPRIATE  MEDICATIONS. 

NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  HAS  ALREADY  HAD  SOME  SUCCESS  IN 
ESTABLISHING  COMPUTER  LINKS  BETWEEN  ITS  WESTCHESTER  BASED  CAMPUS 
AND  SOME  OF  ITS  NEW  YORK  CITY  BASED  AFFILIATE  HOSPITALS  ON  A 
LIMITED  OPERATIONAL  BASIS.   HOWEVER,  AT  THIS  POINT  IN  TIME, 
FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  REGIONAL  NETWORK  CANNOT  BE  IMPLEMENTED 
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WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES  THAT  ARE  CURRENTLY  BEYOND  THE  MEANS 
OF  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OR  ITS  AFFILIATES,  PARTICULARLY  THOSE 
WHICH  NOW  SERVE  THE  INNER  CITY  AND  OUTLYING  SUBURBAN  AND  RURAL 
AREAS.   SO  THAT  WE  DO  NOT  LOSE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SEE  THE  FULL 
PROMISE  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE'S  INVESTMENT  LAST  YEAR,  ADDITIONAL  HELP 
IS  NOW  ESSENTIAL. 

INVESTING  IN  CLEAN  WATER 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  WOULD  ALSO  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  THE  CRITICAL  ROLE 
THAT  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  HAS  PLAYED  OVER  THE  YEARS  IN  ENSURING  THAT 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  LIVES  UP  TO  ITS  RESPONSIBILITIES  WITH 
REGARD  TO  PROTECTING  OUR  NATION'S  WATERWAYS.   THIS  PANEL  HAS 
CONSISTENTLY  PROVIDED  THE  FUNDS  NECESSARY  TO  ADVANCE  THE  VITAL 
FEDERAL -STATE -LOCAL  PARTNERSHIP  WHICH  IS  SO  ESSENTIAL  TO 
REALIZING  THE  GOALS  OF  THE  CLEAN  WATER  ACT. 

WHILE  TREMENDOUS  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE,  WE  STILL  HAVE  FAR 
TO  GO.   THE  NATION  FACES  OVER  $100  BILLION  IN  UNMET  WASTEWATER 
INFRASTRUCTURE  NEEDS  OVER  THE  NEXT  10  YEARS.   WE  SIMPLY  CANNOT 
LEAVE  OUR  COMMUNITIES  AND  STATES  TO  SHOULDER  THAT  ENORMOUS  FISCAL 
BURDEN  ALONE.   I  WANT  TO  THANK  THE  CHAIRMAN,  AS  WELL  AS 
CONGRESSMAN  TORRES,  FOR  COSPONSORING  H.R.  1720,  A  BILL  WHICH 
CONGRESSWOMAN  DELAURO  AND  I  AUTHORED  TO  ENHANCE  FEDERAL 
INVESTMENTS  IN  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  TO  HELP  COMMUNITIES  MEET 
THIS  PRESSING  NEED  IN  THE  YEARS  AHEAD. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  RECOGNIZED  BOTH  THE  SEVERITY  OF  THESE 
PROBLEMS  AND  THE  JOB -CREATION  POTENTIAL  OF  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  INVESTMENTS  WHEN  IT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  STIMULUS 
BILL  $845  MILLION  FOR  THE  STATE  REVOLVING  FUND  (SRF)  PROGRAM. 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  LONG-RANGE  BUDGET  PLAN  ALSO  CALLS  FOR  CONTINUED 
FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  SRF  PROGRAM.   I  JIRGE  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  SRF  PROGRAM 
BY  PROVIDING  AT  LEAST  ENOUGH  FUNDING  TO  MAINTAIN  LAST  YEAR'S 
APPROPRIATION. 
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THIS  NEED  WILL  BECOME  PARTICULARLY  ACUTE  IF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FUNDING  FOR  THE  SRF  PROGRAM  IS  NOT  APPROVED  THIS  YEAR.   THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  FY  1994  REQUEST  FOR  THE  SRF  IS  $1.2  BILLION, 
APPROXIMATELY  $800  MILLION  BELOW  THE  FY  1993  APPROPRIATION.   THE 
PRESIDENT'S  FY  1994  REQUEST  CLEARLY  ANTICIPATED  APPROVAL  OF  SRF 
FUNDS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  PROPOSED  1993  SUPPLEMENTAL.   COMMUNITIES 
ACROSS  OUR  NATION  WILL  BE  SERIOUSLY  IMPACTED  UNLESS  THE  FY  1994 
APPROPRIATION  IS  ADJUSTED  UPWARD  TO  INCLUDE  FUNDS  ANTICIPATED  IN 
THE  STIMULUS. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  TO  CONTINUE  THE 
COASTAL  CITIES  CONSTRUCTION  GRANT  PROGRAM  IN  ONLY  ONE  CITY,  I 
STRONGLY  RECOMMEND  THAT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  MODIFY  THIS  PROPOSAL  TO 
ALLOCATE  CONSTRUCTION  GRANT  FUNDS  IN  A  MORE  EQUITABLE  MANNER.   AS 
ONE  WHO  REPRESENTS  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WHICH  HAS  THE  NATION'S  MOST 
MASSIVE  WASTEWATER  INFRASTRUCTURE  NEEDS,  I  URGE  THE   SUBCOMMITTEE 
TO  CONSIDER  PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 
OR  SUBSIDIZED  LOANS  TO  AREAS  WITH  SUCH  HEAVY  NEEDS  OR  TO  BETTER 
ALLOCATE  THE  LIMITED  RESOURCES  IN  THE  BUDGET. 

THE  EPA  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  OFFICE 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  WOULD  LIKE  AT  THIS  TIME  TO  TURN  TO  A  RELATED 
ISSUE  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  TO  MY  CONSTITUENTS  AND,  INDEED,  TO  THE 
ENTIRE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA:   THE  SEVERE  POLLUTION  PROBLEMS 
WHICH  CONTINUE  TO  AFFLICT  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND.   I  WANT  TO  JOIN  WITH 
MY  COLLEAGUE  AND  CO-CHAIR  OF  THE  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  CAUCUS,  CHRIS 
SHAYS,  TO  URGE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  PANEL  TO  CONTINUE  AND,  IF 
POSSIBLE,  EXPAND  THEIR  SUPPORT  FOR  EFFORTS  TO  RESCUE  THIS  VITAL 
RESOURCE . 

I  KNOW  THAT  THE  DISTINGUISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ARE  AWARE  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES  AT  STAKE  IN 
THE  SOUND.   YOUR  SUPPORT  OVER  THE  YEARS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ESTUARY 
PROGRAM  AND  THE  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  OFFICE  HAVE  BEEN  PIVOTAL  IN 
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BRINGING  TOGETHER  AN  UNPRECEDENTED  GROUP  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND 
LOCAL  OFFICIALS  AND  CITIZENS  GROUPS  TO  DEVELOP  A  STRATEGY  FOR 
CLEANING  UP  AND  PROTECTING  THE  SOUND.   THE  FIRST  STAGES  OF  THAT 
PLAN  ARE  READY  TO  BE  IMPLEMENTED.   IN  ORDER  TO  MOVE  FORWARD, 
CONTINUED  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  IS  CRITICAL. 

OUR  COLLEAGUE,  ROSA  DELAURO,  YESTERDAY  APPEARED  BEFORE  YOU 
TO  REQUEST,  AT  A  MINIMUM  $750,000  FOR  THE  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 
OFFICE,  WHICH  IS  SPEARHEADING  THE  CLEAN-UP  EFFORT.   CONGRESSMAN 
SHAYS  AND  I  JOIN  WITH  MS.  DELAURO  IN  URGING  THE  COMMITTEE  TO 
PROVIDE  AT  LEAST  THIS  MUCH  FUNDING.   CONGRESSMAN  SHAYS  IN  A  FEW 
MOMENTS  WILL  LAY  OUT  IN  GREATER  DETAIL  THE  NEEDS  THAT  THESE  FUNDS 
WILL  HELP  MEET  AND  DISCUSS  A  NUMBER  OF  OTHER  CRITICAL  PROJECTS 
THAT  COULD  BE  FUNDED.   I   URGE  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER 
PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THESE  VITAL  PROJECTS  AS  WELL. 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


TESTIMONY  OF 

CONGRESSMAN  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS 

HUD/VA/ INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
May  5,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify.   As  co-chairs  of  the 
Long  Island  Sound  Caucus,  my  colleague,  Congresswoman  Nita  Lowey  of  New 
York,  and  I  are  here  today  to  discuss  an  issue  of  great  significance  to 
our  constituents  and,  we  believe,  to  our  nation  —  the  potential 
destruction  of  our  precious  estuary.  Long  Island  Sound. 

More  than  14.5  million  people  live  within  the  Sound's  drainage  basin. 
This  statistic  is  important  because  it  shows  the  Sound  is  enjoyed  by 
millions  as  a  source  of  recreation,  aesthetic  beauty  and  livelihood.   It 
also  highlights  the  tremendous  burdens  on  this  estuary  as  a  result  of 
exceptionally  high  population  density,  which  makes  the  Sound  a  unique 
challenge  in  terms  of  addressing  its  pollution  problems. 

Study  of  the  Sound  began  in  1985  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  and  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York.   In  1988,  Long  Island 
Sound  was  designated  an  "estuary  of  national  significance"  and  as  such 
the  EPA  and  the  two  states  formed  a  management  conference  to  formulate  a 
Comprehensive  Conservation  and  Management  Plan  (CCMP) . 


Congressman  Christopher  Shays.  Founh  District  Connecticut 

1034  Longwonh  Building.  Washingion.  DC  20515-0704 

Bridgepon  579-5870  •  Stamford  357-8277  •  Norwalk  866-6469  •  Washington,  DC  202/225-5541 
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In  1991,  the  EPA  established  the  Long  Island  Sound  office  in  Stamford 
and  a  satellite  office  in  Stony  Brook  to  oversee  the  formulation  of  the 
CCMP  and  serve  as  a  public  outreach  center  and  coordinate  federal,  state 
and  local  cleanup  efforts. 

After  seven  years  and  $12  million,  the  draft  CCMP  was  released  last 
November.   The  CCMP  identified  areas  that  need  special  attention, 
including  the  most  pressing  problem,  low  dissolved  oxygen  or  "hypoxia," 
caused  primarily  by  nitrogen  emissions  by  both  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  non-point  sources  such  as  runoff  from  roads,  parking  lots,  lawns  and 
farmlands. 

Our  colleague,  Congresswoman  Rosa  DeLauro,  testified  yesterday  on  the 
funds  needed  for  continuation  of  the  EPA  Long  Island  Sound  office  and 
its  programs  for  fiscal  year  1994  (FY94) . 

We  would  like  to  request  at  least  $750,000  be  appropriated  for  the  Long 
Island  Sound  office  for  FY  94.   As  Congresswoman  DeLauro  stated 
yesterday,  $450,000  would  be  used  for  the  office  to  continue  Sound  clean 
up  activities,  including  the  development  and  implementation  of  point  and 
non  point  source  pollution  controls  in  each  of  the  Sound's  11  management 
zones.   Such  actions  would  include  stormwater  controls  and  protection 
and  restoration  of  riparian  zones  and  tidal  wetlands,  as  identified  by 
uiie  ^i.ai.z.  v-v-i'iir. 

An  additional  $300,000  would  enable  the  office  to  enact  many 
recommendations  of  the  CCMP,  including  those  to  monitor  water  quality 
and  asses  toxic  sediments. 
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While  given  our  budget  constraints  we  use  $750,000  as  a  minimum,  we  want 
to  request  consideration  be  given  to  other  needs  identified  by  the  CCMP 
that  should  be  funded  this  year,  which  total  $1.25  million. 

These  include  $100,000  for  pollution  prevention  site  visits,  $150,000 
for  technical  assistance  for  local  governments  on  the  development  of 
land  use  controls,  $150,000  for  the  implementation  of  stormwater 
management  practices  to  abate  pathogens  contributing  to  beach  and 
shellfish  closures,  $200,000  for  the  development  of  site  specific  bay 
management  plans  to  protect  and  restore  habitats,  $200,000  for  the 
mapping  of  important  habitats  and  living  resources,  $50,000  for  the 
research  of  lobster  mortality  in  the  Sound,  $200,000  to  support  the 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  monitoring  program,  and  $200,000  to 
support  public  involvement  and  education  through  grants  to 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  of  the  many  years  of  work  the  citizens  of  our 
comounities  and  the  state  and  federal  governments  have  devoted  to  the 
restoration  of  Long  Island  Sound.   We  are  also  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  support  your  subcommittee  has  given  to  this  efforts  in  the  past.   We 
are  at  a  crucial  phase  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  restoration  and  hope  you 
will  look  favorably  on  our  request  for  additional  support. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  thank  both  of  you  for  the  testimony  that  you 
have  given  us  here  this  morning.  Mrs.  Lowey,  in  all  probability, 
the  site  specific  project,  Long  Island  Sound  office,  may  give  us  some 
trouble,  because  that  is  a  site  specific  project.  The  estuary  program 
is  one  that  is  authorized  and  it  is  one  that  has  been  supported  by 
this  subcommittee  and  should  not  be  a  problem,  but  if  I  might  say, 
the  site  specific  project  may  be  one  that  gives  us  some  problem. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Well,  I  would  hope  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can 
work  with  you  so  that  those  resources  are  included  in  some  way 
and  then  can  be  directed  towards  that  very  important  purpose.  Be- 
cause in  order  to  continue  moving  ahead  and  to  continue  to  work 
with  this  coalition,  to  educate  the  public,  this  office  is  so  critical. 

So  perhaps  we  can  have  continued  discussions  to  see  how  we  can 
address  this  need. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  some  ongoing  discussion 
with  you  relative  to  that. 

Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Shays.  Just  very  briefly.  As  you  are  aware,  the  comments,  in 
1988  the  Long  Island  Sound  was  designated  an  estuary  of  national 
significance,  and  the  Congress  determined  that  they  wanted  a  Long 
Island  Sound  office  and  put  that  in  the  language,  so  this  is  just  to 
make  sure  it  coordinates  all  the  activities  of  this  estuary  as  one  of 
the  ones  earmarked  as  the  estuary. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wasn't  Ranking  Member  on  this  sub- 
committee when  the  Long  Island  Sound  study  was  originally  devel- 
oped. 

Mr.  Shays.  You  gave  up  the  legislature  to  have  this  subcommit- 
tee? 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  right.  So  I  am  not  familiar  and  don't  recall 
the  original  cost  of  that  grant  for  the  study.  Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Shays.  The  study  cost  basically 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  was  granted  by  this  subcommittee.  Do  you  remem- 
ber? 

Mr.  Shays.  Yes.  It  started  since  1985  and  $3.5  million  we  put  in 
each  year,  the  study  has  been  delayed  two  years  because  of  NOAA 
and  the  modeling  that  we  are  doing,  but  the  bottom  line  is  we 
spent  over  $12  million  on  this  study. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  committee  has  made  a  significant  piece  of  that 
contribution. 

Mr.  Shays.  It  has  provided  almost  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Shays.  You  have  been  the  moving  force  in  this  effort,  along 
with  some  other  programs  for  estuaries. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay,  good. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  In  fact,  I  just  would  like  to  reiterate  again  what  has 
been  so  important  here  is  the  bipartisan  support,  public/private 
sector  partnership  in  moving  this  forward,  and  we  are  reaching  a 
point  where  we  really  think  that  we  can  implement  all  the  recom- 
mendations in  this  study  and  as  you  and  I  know,  to  have  studies 
that  sit  on  the  shelf  don't  do  us  any  good. 

We  have  made  a  real  investment  in  Long  Island  Sound,  real  in- 
vestment in  this  project  and  now  we  are  hoping  to  bring  this  to 
completion. 
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Mr.  Shays.  To  give  you  an  example  of  our  recognition  that  you 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  upgrade  all  the  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  spend  the  $6  billion  plus  just  for  Long  Island  Sound — I  mean, 
it  is  obvious. 

But  our  own  community  of  Stamford  determined  that  they  could 
bring  the  effluent  back  in.  For  $10,000  they  got  out  60  to  70  per- 
cent— they  went  to  60  to  70  percent  of  tertiary  for  $10,000.  They 
just  used  their  excise  capacity  and  we  have  expanded  that  use 
throughout  Long  Island  Sound. 

So  we  are  looking  for  innovative  ways  and  that  was  the  result  in 
some  cases  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  office  encouraging  that  and 
getting  other  towns  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  avoid  the  need  to 
totally  rebuild. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Mr.  Shays.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  appreciate  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Lowey,  Mr. 
Shays,  both  of  you. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Welcome,  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Thornton.  How  are  you,  Nita? 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Fine,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will,  as  we  have  already  stated,  continue  to  have 
some  discussion  with  you  relative  to  the  office  part  of  your  request, 
and  we  appreciate  very  much  your  appearance. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Thank  you.  And  I  just  want  to  discuss  two  other 
proposals  which  I  hope  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee.  One 
concern,  an  exciting  part  of  the  city.  Queens  County,  for  those  of 
you  who  haven't  been  there,  it  is  the  bastion  of  the  middle  class 
and  we  see  new  arrivals  beginning  to  set  up  small  businesses,  a 
good  deal  of  private  sector  development. 

We  feel  that  it  is  an  important  responsibility  of  government  to 
encourage  these  small  businesses  and  to  work  in  partnership  with 
these  small  businesses  and  what  Queens  needs  is  a  $2  million  HUD 
special  purpose  grant  to  facilitate  a  portion  of  comprehensive  street 
construction  which  is  in  Flushing,  downtown  Flushing. 

We  feel  the  failure  to  make  these  improvements  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  economic  growth  which  depends  on  the  success  of 
these  businesses.  Again,  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  talk 
about  jobs.  This  will  create  between  50  and  100  construction  jobs 
and  it  is  the  last  phase  of  an  extensive  street  program,  so  I  would 
respectfully  ask  the  committee  to  consider  that  request.  It  will 
really  support  what  the  local  sponsors  are  doing  in  that  communi- 
And secondly,  this  committee  was  very  generous  in  providing  for 
a  special  purpose  grant  for  New  York  medical  colleges,  community- 
based  medical  infrastructure  project.  Again,  we  are  focusing  on 
prevention  and  cost-effectiveness  and  this  has  been  a  major  step  in 
improving  health  care  services  in  New  York  and  especially  in  the 
underserved  communities  of  New  York  because  so  many  of  our  hos- 
pitals can't  afford  to  duplicate  what  other  hospitals  are  doing. 

So  what  this  is  is  an  information  network,  and  it  is  really  work- 
ing very  well.  It  is  a  computerized  network  linking  the  communica- 
tion system  with  over  30  affiliated  hospitals  in  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area. 
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What  we  hope  this  will  do,  what  it  is  doing,  is  providing  services 
linking  knowledge  so  that  we  can  better  deliver  health  care  serv- 
ices in  that  area.  This  committee  has  made  an  investment  in  the 
past.  We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  invest  in  this  very  worth- 
while project.  It  is  cost-effective,  preventive  health  care. 

We  think  it  is  really  a  very  positive  project,  very  exciting  project 
actually. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  thank  you.  You  are  a  strong  advocate  for  those 
things  which  you  believe  in  and  those  constituents  whom  you  rep- 
resent and  we  applaud  you  for  the  great  advocacy  on  their  part. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Certainly  this  subcommittee  will  consider  your  testi- 
mony this  morning. 

Mrs.  Lowey.  Well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  know  I 
share  the  concerns  of  all  of  you  on  this  committee  and  I  think 
these  projects  are  cost  effective  and  they  will  make  a  real  impact 
on  the  people  of  our  constituencies,  so  I  am  very  appreciative. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Lowey. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

HON.  MAXINE  WATERS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  California,  Mrs.  Maxine  Waters. 

Ms.  Waters.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Waters,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear 
before  this  subcommittee  and  this  may  be,  I  think,  your  first  ap- 
pearance before  us.  Is  it? 

Ms.  Waters.  No.  I  think  I  came  by  last  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Did  you? 

Ms.  Waters.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Before  Lou  and  I  had 

Mr.  Stokes.  First  appearance  before- 


Ms.  Waters.  Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  change,  changing  the  order  of  things.  It  is  an 
honor  to  have  you  here,  we  want  you  to  know,  and  we  will  put  into 
the  record  your  formal  statement  in  its  entirety  and  then  you  may 
proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Ms.  Waters.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  let  me 
just  take  a  moment  to  congratulate  you  on  your  chairmanship.  I 
am  delighted  that  you  are  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Waters.  You  have  been  helpful  to  me  before  and  you  have 
put  in  so  many  years  of  very  hard  work  that  it  is  important  that  I 
give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  you  now  have  the  responsibility  for 
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making  it  all  work,  and  I  don't  envy  you  in  this  job.  I  know  it  is 
very  difficult  and  that  you  try  to  balance. 

Mr.  Stokes.  If  I  just  had  the  money  to  go  with  the  title,  it  would 
be  fine. 

Ms.  Waters.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  I  have  one  of  my  col- 
leagues from  California,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  on  different 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  have  worked  well  together. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Many  a  bipartisan  project. 

Ms.  Waters.  That  is  right,  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  loan  guarantees.  As  you  know,  last  year 
when  we  were  engaged  in  the  debate  over  aid  to  Russia,  even  as  we 
were  engaged  in  the  debate  on  the  loan  guarantees  for  Israel,  I  in- 
sisted upon  us  developing  a  way  by  which  we  could  provide  some 
economic  development  resources  for  this  country,  and  we  discov- 
ered that  there  was  something  called  Section  108  loan  guarantees 
and  that  it  is  scored  zero  in  the  budget  in  the  way  that  it  is  put 
together,  and  so  with  your  help  before,  we  got  $2  billion  into  have 
a  HUD  legislation  and  that  $2  billion  in  loan  guarantees  is  now 
over  in  HUD  and  cities  are  utilizing  it.  Even  in  my  own  city,  they 
have  applied  for  $60  million  of  it  for  economic  development. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  ways  that  we  can  provide  dollars  for  good 
projects.  The  repayment  of  these  loans  is  spread  over  a  long  period. 
It  gives  projects  an  opportunity  to  perform.  In  this  tight  money  sit- 
uation that  we  are  in  in  this  country,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  have  resources  that  we  can  utilize.  They  may  not  necessarily  be 
outlays  of  capital  appropriations  per  se. 

As  in  this  case,  it  is  a  loan  guarantee,  so  I  would  request  that  we 
again  support  $2  billion  more  for  loan  guarantees  for  this  budget. 
Again,  it  does  not  cost  budget  anything  and  cities  could  really  use 
this  money  for  economic  development  projects. 

The  next  request,  if  I  may-should  I  just 

Mr.  Stokes.  Just  go  right  ahead,  sure. 

Ms.  Waters.  Is  the  New  Towns  Emergency  Demonstration  pro- 
gram for  Los  Angeles  that  would  assist  in  the  development  of  two 
brand  new  housing  facilities  located  in  the  most  economically  de- 
pressed regions  of  Los  Angeles. 

We  received  authorization  last  year  and  we  did  not  put  in  any 
request  for  a  specific  funding  level.  We  think  that  $10  million 
would  begin  to  move  this  project  that  is  so  desperately  needed.  We 
believe  that  it  is  the  kind  of  project  that  would  help  to  attract 
working  people  in  the  inner  city  and  help  to  rebuild  those  cities 
and  have  dollars  that  would  flow  into  the  local  economy  in  ways 
that  would  revitalize. 

It  is  not  a  housing  project.  It  is  not  subsidized  housing  except  for 
the  initial  outlays.  It  would  be  available  for  people  who  could 
afford  moderate  income  housing  who  would  really  be  key  to  revital- 
izing a  depressed  area.  Los  Angeles,  as  you  know,  a  lot  of  talk 
about  rebuilding,  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  private  sector  and  the 
public  sector  but  really,  neither  the  public  nor  the  private  sector 
has  really  been  engaged  to  do  very  much  about  the  rebuilding  here, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to  be  a  part  of  an  effort,  govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  private  sector. 

We  are  working  with  the  private  sector.  I  am  working  very  hard 
with  the  administration  on  helping  to  formulate  the  enterprise 
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zones.  I  am  working  directly  with  corporations.  We  are  bringing 
Ben  and  Jerry's  Ice  Cream  in,  putting  in  a  plant  to  manufacture 
ice  cream  bars.  We  need  to  supply  them  with  a  good  work  force. 
People  that  work  there  need  to  have  housing,  so  this  is  the  kind  of 
housing  that  people  working  in  what  we  call  new  industries  that 
we  attract  to  the  area  will  be  able  to  utilize.  So  I  would  ask  support 
for  the  New  Towns  Emergency  Demonstration  project  to  the  tune 
of  about  $10  million. 

I  cannot  come  before  this  committee  without  talking  about  veter- 
ans. Last  year  I  was  successful,  with  your  help,  in  getting  $1  mil- 
lion for  New  Directions.  New  Directions  is  a  program  that  operates 
to  deal  with  the  dysfunctional-what  has  been  the  dysfunctional  vet- 
erans. Many  of  our  veterans,  for  whatever  reasons,  find  themselves 
in  difficulty.  They  find  themselves  on  the  street,  homeless.  Some  of 
them  have  been  involved  with  drug  use,  but  New  Directions  is  a 
program  that  is  designed  to  deal  with  veterans,  homeless  veterans, 
and  veterans  who  have  gotten  into  trouble  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  put  them-give  them  a  place  to  live  and  do  employment  train- 
ing and  development  and  mainstream  them,  and  so  I  am  request- 
ing another  $1  million  for  a  for  New  Directions  to  complete  their 
work  in  obtaining  houses  that  can  be  rehabilitated  for  homeless 
veterans  and  veterans  who  need  some  assistance  to  get  back  into 
the  mainstream. 

So  those  are  my  three  requests  for  today.  They  are  very  modest, 
and  I  know  you  will  work — it  is  difficult  trying  to  juggle  the  limit- 
ed resources,  but  I  think  that  these  requests  are  reasonable.  I  think 
that  they  can  make  a  significant  difference  in  the  lives  of  people 
who  benefit  from  revitalization  of  these  areas  and  all  of  these  pro- 
grams are  designed  really  to  do  some  of  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  first  say  to  you  how  much  I  appreciate  your 
taking  time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to  come  here  and  share 
these  concerns  with  our  subcommittee. 

I  do  recall  that  last  year  it  was  your  leadership  which  resulted  in 
our  appropriation  of  the  $1.7  billion  for  the  loan  guarantees. 

Ms.  Waters.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  in  fact,  as  I  recall,  while  we  were  in  conference 
last  year.  Senator  Mikulski  cited  your  leadership  and  told  me  on 
occasion,  tell  Maxine  we  took  care  of  her  concerns.  And  so  that  is 
something  that  obviously  has  worked  well,  not  only  for  your  area, 
but  is  working  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  so  we  commend  you  for 
that  effort. 

On  the  inner  city  project,  you  talk  about  the  New  Towns  Demon- 
stration project.  Of  course  there  was  no  request  by  HUD  for  any 
funding  in  that  area,  and  so  we  appreciate  your  bringing  that  to 
our  attention  because  it  is  authorized. 

Ms.  Waters.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  whether  this  committee  decides 
to  fund,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  administration  did  not 
request  any  funding.  Of  course,  VA  homeless  is  an  area  that  we 
are  concerned  about  and  it  is  an  area  in  which  VA  in  testifying 
before  us  did  evidence  a  great  interest  in  prioritizing. 

So  that  is  an  area  I  am  sure  this  committee  is  going  to  be  very 
concerned  about  at  the  time  we  mark  up. 
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Mr.  Lewis,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Waters,  I  appreciate  you  being 
here.  I  wonder  in  the  mix  of  things,  if  some  way  I  have  mixed  the 
authorization  relative  to  New  Towns.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  your 
staff  and  mine  could  talk  about  that  for-there  have  been  a  lot  of 
years  that  have  elapsed  here. 

As  we  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
fact  that  funding  wasn't  requested  by  HUD  is  significant,  so  per- 
haps you  can  help  me  know  more  about  it  so  I  can  help  you. 

Ms.  Waters.  I  would  appreciate  that.  We  will  get  the  informa- 
tion to  you,  all  right? 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  We  want  to 

Ms.  Waters.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Express  our  appreciation  to  you  for  your  appear- 
ance. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
DR.  HELEN  M.  FREE,  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Helen  M.  Free.  Dr.  Free. 

Ms.  Free.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  before  our  subcom- 
mittee this  morning.  We  will  place  your  formal  testimony  in  its  en- 
tirety into  the  record.  Dr.  Free,  and  then  you  may  proceed  in  any 
way  you  like. 

Ms.  Free.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  know, 
my  name  is  Helen  Free  and  I  am  the  current  President  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  That  is  the  world's  largest  scientific 
organization  with  145,000  members.  In  my  professional  life  I  have 
been  employed  by  Midas,  Incorporated  for  almost  50  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  comment  on  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  request  for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  spe- 
cifically in  the  areas  of  basic  research  and  science  education.  The 
Foundation  is  a  pivotal  player  in  basic  research  and  science  educa- 
tion which  are  cornerstones  of  our  Nation's  success  in  science  and 
technology  and  therefore  the  ACS  urges  Congress  to  fund  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  at  a  level  above  the  fiscal  year  1993  ap- 
propriation. 

This  is  commensurate  with  the  need  to  maintain  a  strong  science 
and  technology  enterprise  within  the  United  States.  One  of  NSF's 
most  important  contributions  to  the  Nation  lies  in  its  support  of 
basic  and  strategic  research  in  our  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  society  asks  that  Congress  enhance  its  support  for  NSF's  re- 
search and  related  activities  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  strength  of  the  U.S.  science  and  technology  owes  much  to 
these  academic  research  efforts.  For  instance,  NSF  supported  re- 
search in  training  and  the  chemical  sciences  has  contributed  great- 
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ly  to  the  continued  exceptional  performance  of  chemical  and  allied 
products  industries. 

In  1992  these  industries  produced  a  $16.3  billion  positive  dollar 
balance,  one  of  the  few  sectors  of  our  economy  to  do  a  positive  bal- 
ance. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Foundation  proposes  to  enhance  its  sup- 
port of  individual  and  small  group  research  grants  under  the 
R&RA  account.  These  grants  provide  for  not  only  the  pursuit  of 
new  discoveries  and  new  insights  but  also  for  the  hands-on  training 
of  those  students  who  will  be  our  future  scientists  and  engineers. 

Two  recent  discoveries  resulting  from  NSF's  supportive  research 
on  the  anti-cancer  drug  Taxol  will  illustrate  the  exciting  insights 
which  stand  to  be  gained  in  the  frontiers  of  science.  A  chemist  at 
Stanford  University  has  had  great  success  in  synthesizing  the  com- 
plex taxane  skeleton  using  simple  chemical  building  blocks,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  Montana  State  University  post  doctorate  chemist 
has  discovered  that  certain  microbes  associated  with  plant  fungi 
show  the  promising  ability  to  synthesize  Taxol. 

Together  these  discoveries  are  opening  the  door  to  new,  cost-ef- 
fective techniques  for  synthesizing  this  extremely  rare  pharmaceu- 
tical, which  is  a  promising  weapon  in  the  Nation's  fight  against 
cancer. 

NSF  support  played  a  key  role  in  both  of  these  discoveries.  The 
foundation  also  proposes  to  expand  its  efforts  in  strategic  research. 
Important  efforts  are  already  under  way  as  part  of  the  FCCSET 
initiatives  in  biotechnology  and  materials  research  and  global 
warming  just  to  name  a  few  and  at  the  same  time  the  foundation  is 
exploring  new  methods  of  pollution  prevention  and  waste  reduction 
within  its  initiative  in  multidisciplinary  environmental  research. 

Based  on  the  promise  science  research  holds  for  addressing  na- 
tional needs,  the  American  Chemical  Society  strongly  supports  the 
foundation's  strategic  research  efforts  in  these  areas,  and  I  would 
now  like  to  address  NSF's  role  relative  to  science  education.  The 
Foundation  is  a  lead  agency  in  the  government's  efforts  to  improve 
science  and  mathematics  education  in  the  U.S. 

The  NSF  not  only  helps  to  prepare  skilled  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, but  also  fosters  the  development  of  a  scientifically  literate 
populous,  which  is  another  important  aspect.  The  society  supports 
the  priorities  contained  within  NSF's  proposed  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  for  education  and  human  resources. 

Specifically,  targeting  the  funds  to  increase  the  participation  of 
under-represented  minorities,  women,  and  persons  with  disability 
in  sciences.  However,  there  are  several  recommendations  we  would 
like  to  specifically  bring  to  your  attention. 

First,  the  Society  hopes  that  the  Foundation's  new  urban  system- 
ic initiatives  program  will  work  in  tandem  with  State  systemic  ini- 
tiatives in  order  to  learn  from  these  States'  experiences;  and 
second,  the  society  is  concerned  that  the  fiscal  year  1994  request 
for  teacher  enhancement  and  development  is  less  than  the  fiscal 
year  1992  level  for  the  program. 

While  we  support  NSF's  efforts  in  curriculum  development,  the 
ACS  believes  that  the  Foundation  must  address  the  need  for  addi- 
tional pre  and  in-service  teacher  training.  Without  adequate  train- 
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ing,  teachers  can't  fully  utilize  the  new  curricula  being  developed 
through  NSF. 

Third,  the  ACS  is  concerned  that  there  are  no  additional  funds  in 
the  fiscal  year  1994  request  aimed  at  two-year  colleges.  Two-year 
colleges  are  a  major  route  through  which  less  advantaged  citizens, 
including  minorities  and  women,  enter  into  careers  in  science  and 
engineering  and  these  colleges  also  contributed  greatly  to  improv- 
ing students  skills  in  such  areas  as  basic  science,  math  and  comput- 
ers. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  ACS  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  fiscal 
constraints  facing  this  subcommittee,  however,  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  the  negative  consequences  of  losing  its  leadership  capabili- 
ties in  science  and  technology. 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  attention.  I  would  be  happy  to  try  to 
answer  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Free.  You  have 
given  us  some  excellent  testimony.  I  don't  have  any  questions,  but  I 
do  appreciate  the  four  specific  areas  you  referenced  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  with  reference  to  the  urban  systemic  initiative  program, 
the  needs  for  pre  and  in-service  teacher  training,  the  two-year  col- 
lege need,  and  also  that  of  our  concern  about  minorities,  women 
and  persons  with  disabilities. 

Unless  we  zero  in  on  those  areas,  we  make  a  big  mistake  I  think 
in  terms  of  the  function  of  NSF.  So  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
appearance  here.  You  have  given  us  some  good  testimony. 

Ms.  Free.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Free. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Helen  Free.   I  am  the  current  President  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  (ACS), 
which,  with  over  145,000  members,  is  the  world's  largest  scientific  organization.  /  appear  before  you 
today  to  urge  Congress  to  fund  ttie  National  Science  Foundation  at  a  level  above  the  FY  1993 
appropriation,  commensurate  with  the  need  to  maintain  a  strong  science  and  technology  enter- 
prise within  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  faces  numerous  challenges  today,  from  competing  in  an  increasingly  gtobal 
mart<etplace  to  addressing  complex  environmental  problems  and  revitalizing  the  Nations  educational 
system.   Maintaining  a  strong  science  and  technology  enterprise,  a  vital  component  of  a  healthy  econ- 
omy, helps  the  Nation  meet  the  challenges  of  today  and  prepare  for  those  of  tomorrow.  Academic  re- 
search and  science  education  remain  the  cornerstones  of  Americas  success  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy. The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  is  a  pivotal  player  in  these  areas. 

The  Society  is  keenly  aware  of  the  fiscal  constraints  presently  facing  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
difficult  choices  that  must  be  made  regarding  federal  funding  as  a  result.  The  vast  majority  of  the  sup- 
plemental funds  proposed  for  NSF  in  President  Clinton's  economic  stimulus  package  was  aimed  at 
redressing  last  year's  $13  million  cut  in  Research  and  Related  Activities  (R&RA)  from  its  FY  1992  level. 
The  American  Chemical  Society  strongly  supports  the  policies  and  priorities  underpinning  the  Founda- 
tions  FY  1994  budget  request,  and  asks  that  Congress  keep  these  policies  and  priorities  in  mind  when 
determining  FY  1994  funding  levels  for  NSF. 

The  Nation's  academic  research  enterprise  has  a  history  of  remarkable  successes  to  its  credit. 
Since  World  War  II,  NSF's  research  activities  have  contributed  to  the  creativity,  knowledge,  and  talent 
which  have  ensured  the  continued  strength  of  U.S.  science  and  technology.  Academic  research  fosters 
a  sound  knowledge  base  and  insights  at  the  frontiers  of  science.   NSF's  most  important  contribution  in 
basic  research  remains  its  individual  investigator  and  small  group  research  grants.   In  addition  to  sup- 
porting the  exploration  of  fundamental  areas  of  science,  NSF  awards  provide  "hands-on"  training  for 
those  science  and  engineering  students  who  participate  directly  in  the  research.   Recognizing  the  con- 
tribution of  academic  research  to  the  science  and  technology  enterprise  overall,  the  Foundation  in  re- 
cent years  has  assumed  a  greater  role  in  "strategic'  research  geared  toward  advancing  natnnal  goals. 
At  the  same  time,  NSF  remains  the  primary  source  in  the  federal  govemment  for  fundamental  basic 
research.  Based  on  the  many  contributions  of  academic  research  to  the  Nation,  as  well  as  con- 
cerns relating  to  the  cut  In  funding  sustained  by  Research  and  Related  Activities  In  FY  1993,  the 
Society  urges  Congress  to  enhance  Its  support  for  R&RA  In  FY  1994.  Specifically,  the  Amerk^n 
Chemical  Society: 

concurs  with  the  Foundation's  emphasis  on  Individual  Investigator  and  small  group 
grants  within  R&RA, 

strongly  supports  the  activities  proposed  by  NSF  as  part  of  the  govemment-vrtde  Ini- 
tiatives under  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  for  Science,  Engineering,  and  Technol- 
ogy (FCCSET).  and 

endorses  the  NSF  Initiative  on  Multldlsclpllnary  Research  on  the  Environment. 

The  economic  strength  of  America's  "chemrcal  and  allied  products"  industries  illustrates  the  value 
of  federally-funded  research.   In  1992,  these  industries  achieved  a  $16.3  billion  positive  balance  of 
trade.  The  U.S.  chemical  and  allied  products  industries  are  anrong  the  few  sectors  which  consistently 
produce  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  Nation.   Its  exceptional  performance  owes  much  to  a 
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strong  federal  investment  in  academic  research  in  the  chemical  sciences  and  engineering.   By  support- 
ing research  at  the  frontiers  of  science,  NSF  fosters  discoveries  with  real-world  applications.  To  con- 
tinue to  reap  the  benefits  this  research  offers  the  Nation, 

the  American  Chemical  Society  strongly  supports  the  activities  of  NSF's  Divisions  of 
Chemistry,  Materials  Research,  and  Chemical  and  Thermal  Systems,  and  urges  Con- 
gress to  recognize  In  Its  appropriations  these  economically  and  scientifically  vital 
programs. 

It  is  by  "investing  in  people"  that  the  United  States  can  hope  to  address  effectively  the  challenges 
It  faces.   NSF's  efforts  in  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  education  play  a  major  role  in  this 
investment.   National  excellence  in  the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  contributes 
to  the  health  of  the  U.S.  science  arxl  technology  enterprise  not  only  by  providing  it  with  skilled  scientists 
and  engineers,  but  also  by  fostering  the  development  of  a  scientifically  literate  wortcforce  prepared  for 
an  increasingly  technical  world.   While  recognizing  the  contribution  of  other  federal  agencies  to  science 
education,  the  Society  considers  NSF  to  be  the  lead  agency  in  addressing  problems  in  these  areas. 
NSF  must  continue  to  expand  its  efforts  to  fulfill  its  unique  educational  mission.   The  ACS  urges  Con- 
gress to  fully  recognize  the  Foundation's  vital  role  In  national  science  and  mathematics  educa- 
tion as  it  deliberates  upon  NSF's  FY  1994  budget  for  Education  and  Human  Resources.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Society: 

endorses  the  Foundation's  efforts  In  Educational  System  Reform,  but  is  concerned 
that  the  new  Urban  Systemic  Inltialtve  program  work  in  tandem  with  the  ongoing  State 
Systemic  Initiatives,  and  learn  from  the  states'  experiences: 

recommends  that  NSF  recognize  the  need  for  additional  pre-  and  In-service  teacher 
training  in  order  to  prepare  teachers  to  fully  employ  the  results  of  Investments  in  cur- 
riculum development. 

is  concerned  that  there  appear  to  be  no  additional  funds  in  the  FY  1994  request  aimed 
specifically  at  two-year  colleges;  and 

advocates  the  targeting  of  funds  In  the  Human  Resource  Development  SubactMty  to 
Increase  the  participation  of  underrepresented  minorities,  women,  and  persons  with 
disabilities  In  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  careers. 

The  ACS  asserts  that  the  Foundation's  role  in  academic  research  and  science  education  Is  crucial 
to  maintaining  the  health  of  the  Nation's  science  and  technology  enterprise.   NSF's  efforts  foster  scien- 
tific inquiry,  train  the  next  generation  of  researchers  who  will  build  on  the  tremendous  successes  made 
today,  and  improve  the  transfer  of  scientific  knowledge  to  students  at  all  levels.  Over  the  years,  the 
federal  investment  in  science  tias  provided  the  Nation  with  numerous  technological  advances,  as  well 
as  contributed  to  its  ecorwmic  strength.  The  United  States  must  ensure  that  these  essential  compo- 
nents of  our  science  and  technology  enterprise  remain  healthy,  if  the  Country  hopes  to  remain  a  world 
leader  in  science  and  technology. 

The  American  Chemical  Sodety,  with  its  membership  of  chemical  scientists  and  engineers~60 
percent  of  wfrom  work  in  industry,  welcomes  the  continuing  support  of  Congress  in  extending  this  re- 
cord of  achievement  in  years  to  come.  The  Society  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  its  concerns  further 
with  the  Subcommittee.  The  accompanying  Appendix  outlines  the  above  points  in  greater  detail. 

Appendix 
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APPENDIX 

The  Nation's  ability  to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace  strongly  depends  on  a  healthy  science 
and  technology  enterprise.     Basic  research  and  science  education  are  key  to  the  success  of  this  enter- 
prise.  Long-term  support  of  basic  research  conducted  at  our  colleges  and  universities  leads  to  impor- 
tant scientific  advances.   In  addition,  high-quality  science  education  and  training  prepare  the  scientifi- 
cally literate  workforce  needed  to  maintain  the  flow  of  discoveries  being  made  today  and  to  apply  such 
advances  to  current  and  future  societal  needs.  The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  is  a  pivotal 
player  in  both  of  these  areas.   For  over  40  years,  NSF  has  contributed  to  the  creativity,  knowledge,  and 
talent  which  have  ensured  the  strength  of  American  science  and  technology,  through  its  support  of 
scientific  research  and  science  education  at  all  levels. 

A  recent  Congressional  Budget  Office  report  highlighted  the  importance  of  research  activities, 
stating  that  "[e]conomic  measures  suggest  generally  high  rates  of  return  for  [investment  in]  basic  re- 
search and  academic  research  in  science  and  engineering."  One  example  of  the  positive  impact  of 
federally-supported  research  lies  in  the  continued  economic  strength  and  performance  of  America's 
"chemical  and  allied  products"  industries.  These  industries  are  among  the  few  sectors  of  our  economy 
which  consistently  produce  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  Nation.  Their  exceptional  performance 
owes  much  to  the  strong  federal  investment  in  academic  research  and  training  in  the  chemical  sci- 
ences. 

The  past  success  of  Americas  science  and  technology  enterprise  is  directly  related  to  the  invest- 
ments made  through  NSF  to  enhance  the  Nation's  science  and  engineering  capability.  The  Foundation 
accomplishes  this  by  supporting  fundamental  research  initiated  by  single  investigators  and  small  groups 
of  researchers  at  the  frontiers  of  science,  by  investing  in  the  education  and  advanced  training  of  current 
and  future  scientists,  and  by  facilitating  the  transfer  of  knowledge  to  technological  applications.   In  addi- 
tion, NSF  responds  to  the  pressing  problems  facing  the  U.S.  through  its  support  of  strategic  research  in 
areas  of  national  concern.   All  of  these  efforts  provide  a  solid  scientific  base  which  contributes  to  the 
Nation's  long-term  economic  growth.   Based  on  NSF's  crucial  role  In  fostering  economic  productiv- 
ity and  growth,  the  American  Chemical  Society  (ACS)  urges  Congress  to  fund  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  at  a  level  above  the  FY  1993  appropriation,  commensurate  with  the  need  to 
maintain  a  strong  science  and  technology  enterprise  within  the  United  States. 

RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

The  Nation's  academic  research  enterprise  has  a  history  of  remari<able  successes  to  its  credit. 
Indeed,  President  Clinton  has  stated  that  "[ijnvestments  in  research  and  development  (R&D)  tend  to  be 
the  strongest  and  most  consistent  positive  influence  on  productivity  growth."  Academic  research  sup- 
ported by  the  federal  government  offers  scientists  the  opportunity  to  explore  natural  phenomena,  to  test 
scientific  theories,  and  to  examine  potential  technological  uses  of  new  discoveries.  These  efforts  pro- 
vide a  sound  knowledge  base  and  insights  at  the  frontiers  of  science. 

Often,  fundamental  research  leads  to  important  advances.   For  example,  physicists  Felix  Bloch 
and  Edward  Purcell,  who  discovered  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  (NMR)  in  1946,  did  not  foresee  the 
future  medical  uses  of  their  new  technique.   Building  upon  their  initial  insighit,  as  well  as  thirty-five  years 
of  effort  by  many  researchers  in  this  area,  scientist  Paul  Lautertjur,  receiving  support  from  NSF,  discov- 
ered magnetic  resonance  imaging  (MRI).   Decades  of  NMR  and  MRI  research  efforts  have  led  to  the 
development  of  a  common  tool  used  by  physicians  in  analyzing  a  patients  internal  organs  to  diagnose 
problems  without  employing  invasive  diagnostic  procedures.  The  success  of  MRI  technology  is  just  one 
illustration  of  the  value  of  basic  research  to  the  Nation's  science  and  technology  enterprise,  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

One  productive  mechanism  for  ensuring  effectiveness  in  the  use  of  research  funding  is  investiga- 
tor-initiated research  in  academia.   In  FY  1994,  the  Foundation's  Research  and  Related  Activities 
(R&RA)  proposes  to  devote  65  percent  of  its  total  budget  to  these  individual  and  small  group  research 
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activities.   Academic  research  also  offers  valuable  experience  and  training  for  young  scientists.  The 
Foundation's  individual  investigator  and  small  group  research  grants  provide  "hands-on"  training  for 
students  who  participate  directly  in  that  research.   NSF  consciously  directs  the  majority  of  its  grant 
awards  to  academia,  based  largely  on  the  opportunities  such  training  presents  to  students.   By  fostering 
scientific  inquiry  and  the  training  of  young  scientists,  NSF's  research  programs  have  proven  vital  to 
ensuring  the  Nation's  continued  technological  advancement.   For  these  reasons,  the  Society  concurs 
with  the  Foundation's  emphasis  on  Individual  investigator  and  small  group  grants  within  R&RA. 

In  recent  years,  the  Foundation  has  figured  prominently  in  the  research  initiatives  of  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Council  for  Science.  Engineering,  and  Technology  (FCCSET),  in  which  all  federal  agen- 
cies cooperate  on  govemment-wtde  initiatives  of  strategic  national  importance.   FCCSET  has  identified 
several  areas  in  science  and  technology  which  hold  promise  for  addressing  national  needs.  The  initia- 
tives are  designed  to  foster  the  eariy  application  of  new  discoveries  by  facilitating  cooperation  between 
academia,  industry,  and  govemment.   In  FY  1994,  NSF  plans  to  commit  more  than  half  of  its  entire 
budget  to  support  these  initiatives,  comprising  roughly  26  percent  of  the  total  proposed  federal  invest- 
ment in  these  national  strategic  thrusts.  The  Foundation  will  continue  to  focus  primarily  on  fundamental 
research  needed  to  further  progress  in  the  identified  areas  of  importance.   In  addition,  NSF  has  devel- 
oped its  own  strategic  initiatives  to  enhance  the  potential  benefits  of  its  research  efforts.   Many  of  the 
FCCSET  initiatives,  and  one  NSF-specific  program  involving  muttidisciplinary  research  on  the  environ- 
ment, include  significant  research  components  in  the  chemical  sciences  and  engineering.   Based  on 
the  many  contributions  of  academic  research  to  the  Nation,  as  well  as  concerns  relating  to  the 
cut  In  funding  sustained  by  Research  and  Related  Activities  in  FY  1993,  the  Society  urges  Con- 
gress to  enhance  Its  support  for  R&RA  In  FY  1994. 


STRATEGIC  RESEARCH  INITIATIVES 

Through  FCCSET,  several  areas  in  science  and  technology  have  been  identified  as  essential  for 
promoting  the  Nation's  near-  and  long-term  economic  and  technological  competitiveness.   Given  the 
Foundation's  historical  mission  of  supporting  research  among  a  broad  spectrum  of  academic  disci- 
plines, NSF  is  uniquely  positioned  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  FCCSET  initiatives.   In  FY  1994,  Re- 
search and  Related  Activities  has  proposed  increasing  its  participation  in  the  strategic  research  initia- 
tives to  almost  55  percent  of  its  total  budget. 

Advanced  Materials  and  Processing 

Advanced  materials  and  the  processing  of  materials  are  critical  to  an  improved  quality  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  Nation's  continued  economic  strength  and  security.  These  materials  are  ubiquitous- 
found  everywhere  from  semi-corxjuctor  chips  to  flexible  concrete  skyscrapers,  from  plastic  bags  to  the 
composite  structures  on  high-performance  aircraft.   Building  upon  the  potential  technological  uses  of 
these  advanced  materials  will  require  interdisciplinary  scientific  collatxDration  and  the  coordinated  effort 
of  the  federal  government,  irxlustry,  academia,  and  national  laboratories.  The  FCCSET  initiative  in 
Advanced  Materials  and  Processing  focuses  on  transferring  this  technology  from  basic  research  to 
application,  so  that  the  Nation  can  continue  to  benefit  from  the  advances  made  in  materials  research. 

The  Foundation's  portion  of  the  Advanced  Materials  and  Processing  initiative  focuses  on  innova- 
tive approaches  to  the  synthesis,  processing,  preparation,  and  characterization  of  materials  with  new, 
unique,  or  superior  properties.  This  program  also  provides  invaluable  training  to  students  in  materials 
science  and  chemistry.   Recognizing  the  myriad  potential  benefits  derived  from  materials  re- 
search, the  ACS  endorses  NSrs  research  efforts  as  part  of  the  FCCSET  Advanced  Materials  and 
Processing  initiative. 
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Multldlsclpllnarv  Research  on  the  Environment 

The  complexity  of  global  and  regional  environmental  issues  requires  the  best  efforts  of  highly 
trained  scientists  in  a  number  of  fields,  including  chemistry,  ecology,  and  other  physical  and  life  sci- 
ences.  For  this  reason,  the  National  Science  Foundation  developed  an  initiative  on  Multidisciplinary 
Research  on  the  Environment,  which  funds  environmental  research  across  many  scientific  disciplines. 
Chemistry  plays  a  central  role  in  our  understanding  of  environmental  processes.  Chemical  scientists 
contribute  greatly  to  the  identification  and  characterization  of  environmental  problems,  as  well  as  to  the 
discovery  of  solutions  for  these  problems.  While  chemistry  is  an  important  component  of  understanding 
environmental  problems,  biology  and  mathematics  also  play  a  vital  role  in  understanding  ecosystems 
and  environmental  modeling.  We  cannot  hope  to  tackle  the  environmental  challenges  before  us  without 
cross-disciplinary  efforts  in  this  important  area.  Consequently,  the  ACS  is  strongly  supportive  of  the 
multidisciplinary  approach  to  environmental  problems  that  NSF  has  proposed. 

In  FY  1994.  NSF's  Chemistry  Division  proposes  to  enhance  its  support  of  research  into  new  cata- 
lytic processes  to  reduce  waste  production  (pollution  prevention),  light-induced  reactions  of  chemicals  in 
the  biosphere,  the  simulation  of  environmental  kinetics,  and  new  waste  separation  and  detection  meth- 
ods. The  Chemical  and  Themnal  Systems  Division  also  proposes  to  expand  its  contribution  to  the 
Foundatkjn's  environmental  research  initiative.   In  addition,  both  Divisions  are  continuing  their  joint 
collaboration  with  the  Council  for  Chemical  Research,  Inc.,  to  develop  environmentally-benign  chemical 
synthesis  and  processing  technologies  and  methodologies.  These  Divisions,  and  the  chemical  sciences 
and  engineering  community  as  a  wtiole,  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  environmental  chemistry  re- 
search and  are  committed  to  meeting  this  challenge.    With  that  In  mind,  the  Society  urges  Congress 
to  support  NSF's  proposed  Inltlathfe  In  Multidisciplinary  Research  on  the  Environment. 

Advanced  Manufacturing 

The  Foundation's  efforts  supporting  the  FCCSET  Advanced  Manufacturing  initiative  focus  on  new 
approaches  to  making  products.  NSF  research  will  examine  the  integration  of  design,  manufacturing, 
and  business  management  processes,  as  well  as  experimental  methods  for  the  rapid  prototyping  of 
new  products  and  manufacturing  systems.  The  advances  resulting  from  this  research  ultimately  will 
improve  the  Nation's  industrial  manufacturing  enterprise. 

In  FY  1994,  chemical  sciences  and  engineering  research  on  manufacturing  will  target  the  scien- 
tific base  of  tomorrow's  chemical  manufacturing.   Issues  facing  the  Nation's  chemical  and  allied  prod- 
ucts industries  today  and  tomorrow  will  be  explored  through  research  on  chemical  synthesis  for  recycla- 
bility  and  waste  minimization,  on-site  monitoring  techniques,  and  ultrafast  measurement  technotogy. 
Advanced  chemical  manufacturing  research  promises  to  strengthen  an  already-strong  U.S.  chemical  in- 
dustry. Given  the  positive  Impact  of  the  chemical  and  allied  products  Industries  on  the  national 
economy,  the  Society  urges  Congress  to  support  NSF's  part  In  the  FCCSET  Advanced  Manufac- 
turing Initiative. 

Biotechnology 

Biotechnology  remains  one  of  the  most  promising  and  challenging  areas  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy.  From  modifying  plants  to  repel  destructive  insects,  to  designing  new  medicines  to  cure  or  prevent 
disease,  biotechnology  offers  potential  solutions  to  far-reaching  problems.  The  challenges  facing 
biotechnotogy  lie  not  only  in  the  discovery  process  itself,  but  also  in  coordinating  the  research  between 
the  many  disciplines  which  contribute  to  the  overall  enterprise. 

The  Foundation  will  employ  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  support  the  five  areas  of  emphasis 
within  the  overall  Biotechnotogy  initiative:  namely,  to  enhance  the  support  of  research  in  the  sciences 
related  to  biotechnotogy,  especially  those  areas  which  lie  at  the  txjundaries  of  chemistry,  btotogy,  and 
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other  relevant  disciplines;  to  ensure  the  development  of  a  healthy  biotechnology  infrastructure;  to  pro- 
mote education  and  training  programs;  to  facilitate  the  rapid  transfer  of  the  results  of  basic  research  in 
biotechnology  into  practical  use  through  coordination  between  government,  industry,  and  academia;  and 
to  develop  mechanisms  for  the  application  of  biotechnology  research  results.    Based  on  biotechnol- 
ogy's potential  contributions  to  the  Nation's  economic  and  social  well-being,  the  ACS  urges 
Congress  to  support  the  Foundation's  activities  under  the  FCCSET  Biotechnology  Initiative. 

CHEMISTRY.  MATERIALS  RESEARCH.  AND  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

While  strategic  research  is  a  valuable  endeavor,  the  core  chemical  sciences  research  programs  at 
the  Foundation  remain  essential  to  the  strength  of  the  Nations  science  and  technology  enterprise.  The 
U.S.  "chemical  and  allied  products"  industries  are  among  the  few  economic  sectors  which  consistently 
produce  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  Nation.   In  1992,  the  chemical  and  allied  products  Indus- 
tries achieved  a  $16.3  billion  pos/f/ve  trade  balance.  Their  exceptional  performance  owes  much  to 
sustained  federal  investment  in  academic  research  and  training  in  the  chemical  sciences.  Through  Its 
support  in  the  related  fields  of  chemistry,  materials  science,  and  chemical  engineering,  NSF  has  fos- 
tered the  training  of  personnel  and  the  development  of  new  products  and  technologies,  thereby  directly 
contributing  to  the  strong  showing  of  these  industries.   Continued  investment  in  basic  research  will  help 
to  ensure  the  vitality  of  the  chemical  and  allied  products  industries  in  the  future.  The  following  exam- 
ples of  exciting  discoveries  stemming  from  NSF-supported  research  illustrate  the  importance  of  invest- 
ment in  basic  research. 

Many  scientists  currently  are  performing  research  on  new  uses  for  the  Cgo  molecule,  the  soccer- 
ball-like  assembly  of  cartxjn  atoms  commonly  called  a  "buckyball,"  first  identified  and  fully  characterized 
by  chemist  Richard  Smalley  of  Rice  University.   Scientists  envision  a  new  class  of  materials  emerging 
from  advances  in  buckyball  research.   Receiving  NSF  research  grant  support,  Yale  University  chemists 
Martin  Saunders  and  James  Cross,  working  with  Rochester  University  geochemist  Robert  Poreda,  have 
explored  the  trapping  of  atoms  inside  the  hollow  buckyball  stmcture.   Their  efforts  focus  on  examining 
the  chemical  construction  of  Ceo  buckyballs  from  atomic  cartx)n,  as  well  as  devising  new  uses  for  Ceo  as 
a  carrier  for  entrapped  molecules.   With  the  insights  gained  from  this  research,  scientists  may  perfect 
the  transport  of  molecules  or  electrons  within  the  buckyball  for  release  in  new  locations.  This  discovery 
has  the  potential  to  lead  to  totally  novel  materials  and  uses,  from  drug  delivery  inside  the  human  kxjdy 
to  the  tracking  of  ocean  currents. 

At  the  interface  of  chemistry  and  biology,  NSF-supported  research  on  the  anti-cancer  drug  taxol 
may  yield  new  dnjg  therapies  in  the  Nations  fight  against  cancer.   Due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  Pacific 
yew  tree  from  which  taxol  is  derived,  access  to  this  critical  agent  has  been  limited.   However,  recent 
advances  in  chemical  and  biological  research  may  soon  eliminate  the  taxol  shortage.  Stanford  Univer- 
sity chemist  Paul  Wender  has  had  great  success  in  synthesizing  the  complex  taxane  skeleton  using 
simple  chemical  building  blocks.   At  the  same  time.  Montana  State  University  biologist  Gary  Stroljel  and 
postdoctoral  chemist  Andrea  Stierie  have  discovered  that  certain  microbes  associated  with  plant  fungi 
show  the  promising  ability  to  synthesize  taxol.  Together,  these  discoveries  are  opening  the  door  to 
new,  cost-effective  techniques  for  synthesizing  this  valuable  disease-treating  pharmaceutical,  thereby 
making  it  available  for  widespread  use. 

Interdisciplinary  research  efforts  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  hold  promise  for  new  advances 
in  the  design  of  multilevel  microelectronic  chips.   Due  to  its  high  electric  conductivity,  copper  is  an  ideal 
material  to  increase  the  operating  speeds  and  frequencies  of  microchips.   However,  this  same  material 
has  proven  difficult  to  apply  to  composite,  pattemed  surfaces,  necessary  in  manufacturing  microelec- 
tronic devices.   Chemist  Mark  Hampden-Smith  and  chemical  engineer  Toivo  Kodas,  both  receiving 
support  from  NSF,  have  found  a  way  to  improve  the  deposition  process  by  using  copper-containing 
organic  molecules  and  by  changing  the  chemical  nature  of  the  surface  on  which  the  copper  is  depos- 
ited. Widespread  application  of  these  advances  could  lead  to  higher  microchip  operating  speeds  and 
new  electronic  devices. 
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Many  Divisions  within  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  Directorate,  including  those  sup- 
porting research  in  the  chemical  sciences,  have  been  faced  with  level  or  declining  budgets  in  constant 
dollars  In  recent  years.   This  situation  makes  the  Divisions'  efforts  to  meet  the  funding  needs  of  current 
research  projects  difficult,  and  limits  their  ability  to  provide  support  to  first-time  investigators.   In  addi- 
tion, the  constant  dollar  value  of  NSF's  average  research  grant  size  has  declined.  The  American 
Chemical  Society  contends  that  this  situation  threatens  the  long-term  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  With  promising  ideas  left  unexplored,  or  even  underfunded,  new  discoveries  will  elude  us  and 
useful  technologies  will  remain  uninvented  in  the  United  States.  The  ACS  commends  NSF  for  support- 
ing this  vital  research,  and  urges  Congress  to  recognize  the  overwhelming  need  In  this  area. 

The  Chemistry  Division,  the  Materials  Research  Division,  and  the  Chemical  and  Thermal  Systems 
Division  provide  the  Foundation's  primary  support  for  research  in  the  chemical  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing. While  the  ACS  supports  the  development  and  implementation  of  strategic  initiatives  in  areas  of 
national  need,  many  of  the  most  exciting  discoveries  stemming  from  NSF-supported  research  have  not 
been  tied  to  any  Initiative,  t»ut  rather  are  products  of  those  programs  which  constitute  the  untargeted 
"core"  research  progranis.  By  supporting  research  at  the  frontiers  of  science,  these  programs  have 
contributed  to  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  Nation's  science  and  technology  enterprise.  With  that  In 
mind,  the  American  Chemical  Society  strongly  supports  the  activities  of  the  Chemistry,  Materials 
Research,  and  Chemical  and  Thermal  Systems  Divisions,  and  urges  Congress  to  recognize  In  Its 
appropriations  these  economically  and  scientifically  vital  programs. 

EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

The  American  Chemical  Society  strongly  supports  the  Administration's  selection  of  "investing  in 
people"  as  one  of  three  strategies  to  guide  the  formulation  of  the  NSF  FY  1994  budget.   It  is  through  an 
emphasis  on  "people  development"  that  our  Nation  will  meet  the  challenges  of  ensuring  a  better  tonror- 
row  for  all  our  citizens.  The  role  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  supporting  excellence  in  the 
teaching  and  leaming  of  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  at  all  levels  is  cnjcial  to:  the  vitality  of 
our  science  and  technology  sectors;  the  strength  of  our  economy;  and,  the  full  employment  of  the  tal- 
ents of  our  wortdorce.   Thus,  the  ACS  urges  Congress  to  fully  recognize  the  Foundation's  vital 
role  In  national  science  and  mathematics  education  as  It  deliberates  upon  NSF's  FY  1994  budget 
for  Education  and  Human  Resources  (EHR). 

A  major  emphasis  of  the  EHR  budget  is  on  Educational  System  Reform,  a  subactivity  that  the 
Society  has  strongly  supported  in  the  past.  The  ACS  is  pleased  to  leam  that  the  Foundation  intends  to 
use  the  increase  in  funding  for  the  Statewide  Systemic  Initiatives  (SSI)  program  in  the  FY  1994  Re- 
quest to  evaluate  and  provide  additional  technical  assistance  to  participating  states.  The  Society  tnjsts 
that  cities  participating  in  the  Urban  Systemic  Initiative  program  will  wori<  in  tandem  with  their  State 
Systemic  Initiative,  should  one  be  In  place. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  is  actively  participating  In  the  effort  led  by  the  National  Research 
Council  to  develop  science  standards  for  grades  K-12.   In  reviewing  NSF's  budget,  the  Society  is 
assuming  that  the  proposed  increase  in  the  FY  1994  budget  under  the  Educational  System  Reform  pro- 
gram are  the  only  nwnies  requested  to  support  the  standards  effort.  If  NSF  is  to  play  a  role  in  ensuring 
the  widespread  implementation  of  national  science  standards,  adequate  funding  will  have  to  be  found 
prior  to  the  FY  1995  budget  to  begin  efforts  to  facilitate  acceptance  of  these  standards,  even  though  the 
standards  will  not  be  released  until  fall  1994. 

The  Society  is  concerned  that  the  greatest  proposed  increase  in  the  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Informal  Science  Education  Subactivity  is  in  Curriculum  Development.  Yet,  the  FY  1994  Request  for 
Teacher  Enhancement  and  Development  is  less  than  the  FY  1992  Actual  for  this  program.  The  new 
curricula  that  NSF  has  been  funding  organize  science  courses  in  ways  that  are  unfamiliar  to  most 
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teachers:  contain  science  content  that  is  new  to  many  teachers;  and,  yet  the  Foundation  expects  teach- 
ers more  familiar  with  a  didactic  approach  to  teaching,  to  teach  "hands-on"  science  in  a  student-cen- 
tered classroom.   NSF  must  ensure  that  the  curriculum  projects  it  funds  are  strongly  supported  by  the 
necessary  teacher  professional  enhancement,  or  the  funds  expended  for  curriculum  development  will 
be  largely  wasted.   However,  teacher  professional  enhancement-and  preparation-goes  beyond  prepar- 
ing teachers  to  handle  the  new  courses:  the  science  education  community  needs  to  develop  teachers 
as  professionals  who  know  how  to  teach,  and  how  to  present  their  disciplines  in  an  accurate  and  lively 
fashion.  The  issue  is  not  that  there  isn't  any  teacher-proof  curriculum,  but  that  we  develop  curriculum- 
proof  teachers. 

The  ACS  supports  the  Foundation's  emphasis  on  the  Undergraduate  Education  Subactivity  in  the 
FY  1 994  Request.  The  Society  agrees  that  there  is  a  special  need  to  develop  new  freshman  and  soph- 
omore courses  in  the  sciences,  and  to  encourage  the  increased  involvement  of  scientists,  mathemati- 
cians, and  engineers  in  educational  development,  as  well  as  to  continue  an  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  laboratory  activities.  The  Society  is  also  pleased  with  NSF's  proposal  to  enhance  funding 
for  the  Collaboratives  for  Excellence  in  Teacher  Preparation  program  in  FY  1994,  together  with  in- 
creased support  of  model  programs  that  target  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  ACS  hopes  the  Foun- 
dation will  continue  to  give  priority  to  these  important  areas  in  the  future. 

The  level  of  funding  proposed  for  technology  education,  both  within  the  Undergraduate  Education 
Subactivity  and  the  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Informal  Education  Subactivity,  seems  very  low,  partic- 
ulariy  given  the  importance  to  the  Nation  of  developing  the  capabilities  of  technically-oriented  students 
at  both  the  precollege  and  college  levels.   While  both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Education  have  responsibilities  related  to  technology  education,  NSF  also  has  an  important  contribution 
to  make  through  support  of  model  curriculum  development  and  teacher  enhancement  programs. 

The  two-year  college  systems  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  support  of  technical  education,  espe- 
cially for  women  and  minorities.   Yet  it  would  appear  that  there  are  no  plans  to  increase  funding  in  the 
FY  1994  Request  specifically  for  two-year  colleges  for  any  purpose.   As  the  Society  noted  in  its  testi- 
mony last  year,  the  magnitude  of  funding  for  two-year  colleges  In  the  NSF  budget-NSF  is  the  lead. 
Federal  agency  for  two-year  college  science  and  technology  support-is  very  small,  at  $8.3  million  in  the 
FY  1993  Request.  The  fact  that  two-year  colleges  may  qualify  for  funding  through  programs  open  to 
other  kinds  of  institutions  does  not  alter  the  Society's  view  that  the  unique  needs  of  two-year  institutions 
still  are  not  being  addressed  adequately. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  continues  to  support  the  targeting  of  funds  In  the  Human  Re- 
source Development  Subactivity  to  increase  the  presence  of  women,  underrepresented  minorities,  and 
persons  with  disabilities.  While  recognizing  the  need  for  accountability,  the  ACS  is  troubled  by  the 
stated  goal  of  the  Alliances  for  f^inority  Participation  (AMP)  program  of  doubling  the  current  production 
of  minority  baccalaureate  degrees  In  five  years.   Given  the  time  that  it  now  takes  the  majority  of  all 
students  to  earn  any  kind  of  baccalaureate  degree,  the  AMP  program  goal  is,  In  our  view,  extremely 
unrealistic,  focussing  entirely  on  increased  retention  of  students  already  In  college.   Since  only  a  small 
percentage  of  students  from  underrepresented  minority  groups  are  taking  the  kind  of  courses  in  high 
school  that  will  lead  to  success  in  college  science,  pertiaps  this  Subactivity  needs  to  Increase  its  em- 
phasis on  precollege  programs. 

Finally,  the  ACS  strongly  supports  the  priority  given  the  Research,  Evaluation,  and  Dissemination 
Subactivity  in  the  Foundation's  request.  The  Society  is  especially  pleased  to  see  within  this  subactivity 
a  significant  emphasis  on  the  evaluation  of  all  EHR  programs.   Programming  at  NSF  can  only  be  im- 
proved by  the  ongoing  evaluation  of  major  programming  efforts. 
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INSTRUMENTATION  AND  FACILITIES 

For  the  past  two  years.  NSF  has  proposed  eliminating  funds  for  Ks  Academic  Research  Facilities 
Program,  in  favor  of  enhanced  funding  for  academic  research  instrumentation.  However,  after  providing 
a  combined  Academic  Research  Facilities  and  Instrumentation  program  with  $50.0  million  in  FY  1993, 
Congress  directed  that  75  percent  of  the  budget  support  facilities  modernization.  This  "set-aside"  re- 
sulted in  a  25  percent  reduction  in  funding  for  instrumentation  from  the  previous  year.   In  response  to 
the  congressional  concerns  over  the  state  of  academic  research  facilities,  the  Foundation  has  proposed 
a  50/50  split  of  its  FY  1994  budget  request  for  facilities  and  instrumentation. 

The  ACS  recognizes  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  both  facilities  and  instrumentation  modern- 
ization in  academic  institutions.   However,  the  constrained  nature  of  the  federal  budget  requires  priority- 
setting  based  on  the  anticipated  level  of  support.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Society  believes  that  the  Foun- 
dation's support  for  instrumentation  will  have  an  immediate  impact  on  academic  research  endeavors. 
Research  progresses  far  more  rapidly  when  researchers  have  the  right  equipment,  and  investment  in 
instrumentation  reaps  immediate  benefits. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  need  for  modem  research  facilities  in  academia  is  not  being  ade- 
quately addressed.  The  costs  of  building  and  maintaining  a  modern  facility  far  outstrip  the  financial 
means  of  most  colleges  and  universities.  NSF's  proposed  budget  for  academic  research  facilities  mod- 
ernization in  FY  1994  is  insufficient  to  address  the  pressing  facilities  needs  facing  many  institutions. 
However,  based  on  the  critical  value  of  both  academic  instrumentation  and  facilities  in  enhancing  the 
Nation's  science  and  engineering  capability,  the  ACS  supports  the  emphasis  given  these  activities 
In  NSF's  FY  1994  budget  request. 


The  contributions  of  NSF-supported  research  to  the  Nation's  economic  well-being  are  clear.  Sci- 
ence education  and  basic  research  are  areas  that  have  far-reaching  consequences  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  American  Chemical  Society  applauds  the  special  emphasis  given  to  both  science  education 
and  to  basic  research  conducted  by  the  individual  investigator  in  the  Administration's  budget  request. 
The  ACS  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  constrained  nature  of  the  federal  budget.  However,  the  increases 
recommended  are  necessary  to  restore  health  and  vitality  to  U.S.  science  education,  and  to  the 
Nation's  basic  research  enterprise.  Without  a  healthy  academic  research  enterprise  and  a  scientifically 
literate  populace,  the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to  remain  one  of  the  world's  leaders  in  science  and 
technology. 


American  Chemical  Society 
May  5,  1993 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
DR.  GORDON  NELSON,  FLORIDA  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Florida  Institute  of 
Technology,  Dr.  Gordon  Nelson.  Dr.  Nelson,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  appear  before  our  subcommittee  this  morning. 

We  will  place  your  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  we 
recognize  you.  You  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Thank  you.  I  am  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science 
and  Liberal  Arts  at  the  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  and  Chief 
Administrator  for  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies.  We  are  most  grate- 
ful to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

Since  its  inception  in  1958,  Florida  Tech  has  grown  rapidly  as  a 
major  scientific  and  technological  university,  with  both  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  programs.  Over  the  last  few  years  and  certainly 
this  year  in  Congress,  health  issues,  particularly  the  aging,  have 
emerged  as  a  major  national  concern. 

Given  that  30  percent  of  health  care  costs  are  in  the  last  year  of 
life,  the  only  real  solution  to  containing  health  care  costs  and  to 
relieving  the  long-term  financial  burden  is  to  identify  the  causes  of 
and  the  methods  to  prevent  age-related  disabilities. 

The  National  Research  Council  has  called  for  a  50  percent  in- 
crease in  aging  research  in  its  report.  Extending  Life,  Enhancing 
Life,  and  the  FDA  now  recognizes  Alzheimer's  disease  as  a  national 
health  threat. 

Now,  these  events  coincide  with  our  institutional  completion  at 
Florida  Tech  of  a  $2  million  laboratory  expansion  for  the  study  of 
aging,  the  State's  locating  and  funding  of  East  Central  Florida 
Memory  Disorder  Clinic  and  the  coalescing  of  four  major  research 
teams  within  our  university  focusing  on  aging. 

As  you  may  recall,  when  the  House  passed  the  Older  Americans 
Act  a  few  years  ago.  Congress  authorized  research  related  to  multi- 
disciplinary  efforts  which  incorporate  studies  in  therapies  and  im- 
provements for  older  Americans.  The  Center  for  Aging  Studies  at 
Florida  Tech  is  modeled  after  this  interdisciplinary  approach,  an 
approach  difficult  to  achieve  at  large,  highly  structured  institu- 
tions. 

Specifically,  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  will  conduct  multidisci- 
plinary  research  on  aging  that  focuses  on  four  critical  areas,  the 
cellular  basis  of  aging,  diseases  and  drug  intervention  in  the  elder- 
ly, healthy  aging  and  quality  of  life,  and  fourth,  environmental 
adaptions  and  their  impact  on  senior  citizens'  life-styles. 

Florida  Tech  has  a  team  of  researchers  who  are  leaders  in  the 
areas  of  cell  biology,  genetics,  inflammatory  disease  and  cognitive 
disorders  of  the  elderly.  These  scientists  together  with  experts  in 
computational  modeling  and  technology  transfer  form  the  core  for 
the  Center  for  Aging  Studies. 

Indeed,  Florida  Tech  is  uniquely  well  positioned  to  establish  this 
research  facility.  The  State  of  Florida  has  the  largest  percentage  of 
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elderly  residents  of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  About  2.5  million  of 
the  total  State  population  of  13  million  are  over  age  65.  This  dis- 
proportionately large  elderly  population  results  from  migration  to 
Florida  from  around  the  Nation. 

It  is  estimated  that  half  the  doctor  visits  in  Florida  are  for  per- 
sons over  age  65.  A  particularly  more  disturbing  statistic  is  that 
approximately  25  percent  of  hospitalizations  of  the  elderly  can  be 
attributed  to  improper  medication. 

About  only  4  percent  of  American  physicians  have  had  any  train- 
ing in  geriatric  medicine,  clearly  the  needs  of  the  elderly  have  spe- 
cial problems.  Those  who  are  over  the  age  of  80  have  disproportion- 
ately a  large  burden  of  chronic  disease,  such  as  arthritis  and  Alz- 
heimer's. 

In  fact,  certain  diseases  are  restricted  to  the  elderly.  Aging  stud- 
ies that  seek  to  understand  the  process  of  becoming  old,  that  is  se- 
nescence, in  order  to  prevent  human  suffering,  maintain  independ- 
ence, improve  the  quality  of  life,  and  address  psychosocial  issues, 
are  of  critical  importance  to  Florida  and  to  the  Nation. 

Research  holds  the  key  to  unraveling  these  issues.  And  that  re- 
search has  the  most  leverage  on  health  care  costs.  The  plan,  Center 
for  Aging  Studies  at  Florida  Tech  is  adjacent  to  the  existing  Claude 
Pepper  Institute  for  Aging  and  Therapeutic  Research  and  the  East 
Central  Florida  Memory  Disorder  Clinic.  The  center  will  be  near 
the  Holmes  Regional  Medical  Center,  a  525  bed,  tertiary  care  hospi- 
tal with  a  270  plus  member  medical  staff.  Holmes  Regional  Medical 
Center  and  Florida  Tech  are  currently  engaged  in  joint  research  ef- 
forts on  aging  through  the  Joint  Center  for  Advanced  Therapeutics 
and  Research. 

Now  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  seeks  practical  solutions  to 
common  problems  afflicting  the  elderly.  There  has  been  little  re- 
search in  the  gait  impairment,  the  loss  of  balance,  dizziness,  faint- 
ing, and  even  improper  medication  of  the  elderly  that  leads  to  de- 
bilitating falls.  The  Center  for  Aging  Studies  will  address  this 
common  problem  by  not  only  providing  insight  into  the  causes  for 
balance  disorders  but  also  into  housing  requirements  that  are 
needed  to  prevent  this  type  of  accident. 

In  seeking  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  elderly,  the 
Center  for  Aging  Studies  plans  to  explore  more  deeply  recent  find- 
ings showing  how  environmental  adaptation  and  interior  design  of 
the  home  will  facilitate  improved  functioning  for  the  elderly  in 
their  every  day  lives.  For  example,  bright,  high  contrast  colors  are 
used  to  provide  visual  stimulus  and  to  help  those  who  have  visual 
problems.  Changes  made  to  a  senior  citizens's  environment  must 
take  into  account  not  only  balance  difficulties  and  vision  consider- 
ations, but  also  hearing. 

Hearing  loss  is  common  in  the  elderly  and  tends  to  bring  on 
social  isolation,  jeopardize  safety  and  further  restricting  daily 
living. 

There  is  also  almost  no  research  on  drug  interactions.  Yet  the  25 
percent  of  hospitalizations  due  to  drug  and  medication  issues  of  the 
elderly  are  largely  unnecessary  and  lead  to  early  nursing  home 
care.  And  we  have  special  capabilities  in  that  area.  To  assist  the 
Center  for  Aging  Studies  and  its  important  research,  Florida  Tech 
seeks  Federal  financial  support  to  provide  a  facility  and  equipment 
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for  core  research  facilities.  Through  its  research  efforts,  the  center 
will  make  important  contributions  to  understanding  the  aging 
process  and  to  the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Stokes  and  Members  of  the  committee,  I  fully  understand 
the  difficult  fiscal  constraints  before  the  Congress  and  specifically 
before  you  and  the  subcommittee.  However,  the  efforts  under  way 
at  Florida  Tech  are  critical  to  meeting  both  local  and  national 
needs  and  are  worthy  of  Federal  support  and  partnership. 

There  is  no  other  route  for  Federal  infrastructure  funding  and 
that  is  why  I  come  before  you.  Federal  funding  will  further  the 
multidisciplinary  vital  to  increasing  the  quality  of  life  for  senior 
citizens,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  support  inclusion  of  $4  mil- 
lion in  the  special  projects  section  of  the  appropriations  bill  as  it 
develops  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  request  and  look  forward 
to  further  dialogue  with  the  staff.  If  we  in  this  country  can  find 
ways  to  delay  by  one  month  the  average  time  that  an  elderly 
person  enters  into  a  nursing  home,  that  is  worth  $3  billion. 

Indeed  we  must  understand  the  parameters  of  healthful  aging 
versus  aging  with  ill  health,  and  I  think  we  can  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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My  name  is  Gordon  Nelson  and  I  am  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science  and 
Liberal  Arts  of  the  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Chief  Administrator  for 
the  Center  for  Aging  Studies.  We  are  most  grateful  to  you.  Chairman  Stokes,  and  the 
members  of  this  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

Since  its  inception  in  1958,  Florida  Tech  has  grown  rapidly  into  a  major  scientific 
and  technological  university,  with  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  Florida 
Tech  is  the  fastest  growing  research  arm  in  the  state  of  Florida  and  is  committed  to  the 
pursuit  of  academic  excellence  in  both  teaching  and  research. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  health  issues  of  the  aging  have  emerged  as  a  major 
national  concern,  recognized  by  the  Congress  and  in  the  media.  Current  measures  to 
contain  the  burgeoning  health  care  costs  must  take  into  account  the  growing  elderly 
population    The  only  real  solution  to  containing  health  care  costs  and  to 
relieving  the  long  term  financial  burden  is  to  identify  the  causes  of  and 
methods  to  prevent  age-related  disabilities.  The  National  Research  Council  has 
called  for  a  50%  increase  in  aging  research  in  its  report,  "Extending  Life,  Enhancing  Life", 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  now  recognizes  Alzheimer's  disease  as  a  major 
national  health  threat.  These  events  coincide  with  Florida  Tech's  completion  of  a  $2 
million  laboratory  expansion  for  the  study  of  aging,  the  State's  locating  and  funding  the 
East  Central  Florida  Memory  Disorder  Clinic  at  Florida  Tech,  and  the  coalescing  of  the 
four  major  research  teams  within  the  University  that  will  focus  on  aging. 

As  you  may  recall,  when  the  House  passed  the  Older  American's  Act  a  few  years 
ago.  Congress  authorized  research  related  to  multi-disciplinary  efforts  which  incorporate 
studies  in  therapies  and  improvements  for  older  Americans.  The  Center  for  Aging  Studies 
at  Florida  Tech  is  modeled  after  this  multi-disciplinary  approach,  an  approach  difficult  to 
achieve  at  large,  highly  structured  institutions.  Specifically,  the  Center  for  Aging 
Studies  will  conduct  multi-disciplinary  research  on  aging  that  focuses  on  four 
critical  areas: 

n  The  cellular  basis  of  aging 

G  Diseases  and  drug  intervention  in  the  elderly 

G  Healthy  aging  and  quality  of  life 

O  Environmental  adaptations  and  their  impact  on  senior  citizens'  lifestyles 

Florida  Tech  has  a  team  of  researchers  who  are  leaders  in  the  areas  of  cell  biology, 
genetics,  inflammatory  disease,  and  cognitive  disorders  of  the  elderly.  These  scientists, 
together  with  experts  in  computational  modeling  and  technology  transfer,  form  the  core 
for  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies. 

The  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  is  uniquely  well  positioned  to  establish  this 
research  facility   The  State  of  Florida  has  the  largest  percentage  of  elderly 
residents  of  any  state  in  the  nation.  Nationally,  12%  of  the  population  is  over  65, 
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while  in  Florida  more  than  18%,  or  about  2.5  million  of  the  total  state  population  of  nearly 
1 3  million,  are  over  this  age.  This  disproportionately  large  elderly  population  results  from 
migration  to  Florida  from  around  the  nation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  half 
the  doctor  visits  in  Florida  are  for  persons  over  age  65.  In  areas  of  Florida  with 
especially  large  retiree  populations,  the  percentage  of  patient  visits  for  the  elderly  may 
reach  85%.  An  even  more  disturbing  statistic  is  that  approximately  25%  of 
hospitalizations  of  the  elderly  can  be  attributed  to  improper  medication. 

The  elderly  are  a  special  group  of  people  with  special  problems  and  needs.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  those  over  the  age  of  80  who  have  a  disproportionately  large  burden  of 
illnesses,  especially  chronic  diseases  such  as  arthritis  and  Alzheimer's.  In  fact,  certain 
diseases  are  virtually  restricted  to  the  elderly.  Aging  studies  that  seek  to  understand 
the  process  of  becoming  old  (senescence)  in  order  to  prevent  human  suffering, 
maintain  independence,  improve  the  quality  of  life,  and  address  psycho-social 
issues,  are  of  critical  importance  to  Florida  and  to  the  nation.  Research  holds 
the  key  to  unraveling  these  issues. 

The  citizens  of  Central  Florida  currently  lack  a  strong,  fiindamental  resource 
focused  on  the  aged.  The  community  of  senior  citizens,  however,  has  grown 
tremendously  in  the  past  decade,  and  continued  growth  is  reaching  unprecedented  levels. 
With  this  growing  senior  citizen  population,  the  economic  development  and  service 
opportunities  of  this  aging  research  initiative  are  critical.  The  central  issues  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  will  fill  this  need.    For  example,  one  out  of  five 
persons  aged  85  years  or  older  has  Alzheimer's  disease  and  more  than  100,000  Americans 
die  from  the  disease  each  year,  making  it  the  fourth  leading  cause  of  death  among  those 
aged  65  years  or  older.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  elderly  individuals 
in  the  United  States,  incidence  of  the  disease  is  likely  to  double  or  even  triple  over  the  next 
30  years.  By  the  year  2040,  an  estimated  12  to  14  million  Americans  could  be  afflicted  by 
Alzheimer's  disease.  There  is  an  immediate  need  to  capture  the  initiative  in  aging 
research  in  order  to  positively  affect  the  elderly  citizens  of  Florida  and  the 
nation. 

In  order  to  enhance  collaborative  efforts  in  aging  research,  the  Center  for  Aging 
Studies  will  be  located  on  Florida  Tech's  campus,  adjacent  to  the  existing  Claude  Pepper 
Institute  for  Aging  and  Therapeutic  Research  and  the  East  Central  Florida  Memory 
Disorder  Clinic.  The  surrounding  community  is  characterized  by  a  high  population  of 
elderly  residents.  The  Center  will  be  near  the  Holmes  Regional  Medical  Center,  a  500- 
bed,  tertiary  care  hospital  with  a  270+  member  medical  staff.  Holmes  Regional  Medical 
Center  and  Florida  Tech  are  currently  engaged  in  joint  research  efforts  on  aging  through 
the  Joint  Center  for  Advanced  Therapeutics  and  Research. 

Florida  Tech  has  already  made  a  serious  commitment  to  aging  studies.  In  the 
past  three  years  alone,  over  $2  million  has  been  spent  by  Florida  Tech  in 
support  of  research  on  aging.  Florida  Tech's  funds  were  used  to  construct  and  equip 
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an  8,000  square  foot  state-of-the-art  research  building  to  house  the  Claude  Pepper 
Institute  for  Aging  and  Therapeutic  Research.. 

The  Center  for  Aging  Studies  seeks  practical  solutions  to  common 
problems  afflicting  the  elderly  every  year.  For  example,  the  high  incidence  of  hip 
fractures  often  end  up  permanently  disabling  older  people.  Despite  this  fact,  there  has 
been  little  research  into  gait  impairment,  the  loss  of  balance,  dizziness, 
fainting  and  even  improper  medication  of  the  elderly  that  leads  to  debilitating 
falls.  The  Center  for  Aging  Studies  would  like  to  address  this  common  problem  by  not 
only  providing  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  balance  disorders  but  also  into  the  housing 
requirements  that  are  needed  to  prevent  this  type  of  accident.  Attention  would  also  focus 
on  the  barriers  that  greatly  restrict  the  mobility  of  senior  citizens  and  on  each  aspect  of  the 
environment  that  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  or  disorient. 

There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  information  on  special  characteristics  of 
architecture  and  environment  that  benefit  the  aging  person.  In  seeking  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  elderly,  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  plans  to  explore 
deeper  into  recent  findings  showing  how  some  environmental  adaptations  and 
interior  design  of  the  home  will  facilitate  improved  functioning  for  the  elderly 
in  their  everyday  lives.  For  example,  bright,  high-contrast  colors  are  used  to  provide 
visual  stimulus  and  to  help  those  who  have  visual  problems.  The  aging  eye  is  better  able 
to  see  these  colors  and  the  contrasts  help  to  distinguish  the  boundaries  between  floor  and 
wall.  Increasing  lighting  levels  and  reducing  glare  also  assists  the  aging  eye. 

Changes  made  to  a  senior  citizen's  environment  must  take  into  account  not  only 
balance  difficulties  and  visual  considerations,  but  also  hearing.  Hearing  loss  is  common 
in  the  elderly  and  tends  to  bring  on  social  isolation,  jeopardize  safety  and 
further  restrict  daily  living.  For  the  doubly  impaired  elderly  person  with  a  dementia, 
these  factors  are  even  more  important,  but  are  frequently  ignored.   Some  now  assert  that 
people  with  dementia  are  capable  of  considerable  improvement  in  behavior,  social 
function,  and  life  satisfaction  or  happiness.  Today's  most  successflil  programs  in 
residential  and  day-care  for  the  elderly  resemble  each  other  in  key  factors  and  strive 
toward  common  goals  including: 

G  Maximizing  an  individual's  ability  to  hear  and  see 

G  Working  to  enhance  remaining  function  rather  than  attempting  to  restore 

function  loss 
G  Recognizing  the  importance  of  environmental  accommodation  and  the 

significance  of  a  benign,  non  stressful,  supportive  environment 

Outside  exercise  is  thought  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  normal  sleep  cycles. 
Many  of  today's  modem  facilities  for  the  elderly  emphasize  the  importance  of  access  to  a 
secure  outside  area  where  the  elderly  may  walk,  keep  a  pet,  grow  flowers,  or  enjoy  the 
sun   Another  concern  in  elderly  housing  is  the  issue  of  fire  safety  standards. 
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Some  day-care  centers  for  the  elderly  have  been  approved  by  fire  marshals  under  a  code 
that  was  established  to  set  requirements  for  a  public  meeting  hall  or  oflSce;  such  standards 
do  not  consider  the  special  needs  and  limitations  of  older  people. 

In  support  of  the  Center  for  Aging  Studies  and  its  important  research,  Florida  Tech 
seeks  federal  financial  support  to  provide  a  facility  and  equipment  for  core  support 
facilities.  Federal  support  of  the  Center  will  clearly  serve  the  national  interest.  Through 
its  research  efTorts,  the  Center  will  make  important  contributions  to 
understanding  the  aging  process  and  to  the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  federal  government  has  traditionally  played  a  pivotal  role  in  establishing 
standards  to  improve  the  health  care  of  our  nation's  citizens.  Today,  the  importance  of 
this  role  is  even  more  critical  because  as  the  number  of  elderly  people  continues  to 
increase,  the  incidence  of  dementia-related  disease,  with  Alzheimer's  being  the  most 
prevalent  as  well  as  the  most  fatal,  continues  to  rise  concomitantly    To  assist  with  these 
vital  and  innovative  programs  of  research,  policy  development,  and  education 
requires  committed  support  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fiilly  understand  the  diflRcult  fiscal  constraints  before  the  Congress 
and  specifically  before  you  and  your  Subcommittee.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  eflForts 
underway  at  Florida  Tech  are  meeting  both  a  local  and  national  need  and  are  worthy  of 
federal  support  and  partnership.  Federal  funding  will  further  the  multi- 
disciplinary  research  vital  to  increasing  the  quality  of  life  for  all  senior 
citizens.  I  am  hopefiil  you  will  support  inclusion  of  $4  million  in  the  special  projects 
section  of  your  appropriations  bill. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  worthwhile  request,  as  I  know  the 
Center  for  Aging  Studies  will  produce  tremendous  benefits  for  the  senior 
citizens  and  will  help  to  reduce  the  relentlessly  burgeoning  health  care  costs  of 
our  country.   Studies  have  shown  that  if  research  could  find  a  way  to  delay  by  one 
month  the  time  an  elderly  person  enters  a  nursing  home,  the  nation  would  save  3  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  for  providing  me  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dean.  Let  me  just  ask  you 
one  question.  As  I  went  through  your  testimony  and  I  also  listened 
to  your  oral  testimony,  there  is  an  absence  of  any  reference  to  a 
group  of  the  elderly  who  have  a  very  special  problem,  and  that  is 
minority  elderly  who  have  a  whole  unique  different  set  of  problems 
as  it  relates  to  the  aging  process. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  your  institute  to  look  into  any  aspects  of 
this? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  Particularly  in  the  area  of  the  home  and 
lifestyle,  it  is  very,  very  important,  and  certainly  some  groups  are 
more  prone  to  specific  diseases,  ailments  than  others,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  things  that  we  do  need  to  do  is  understand  more  clearly 
the  reasons  for  that. 

And  it  is  that  basic  understanding  that  this  center  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay,  Dean. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  an  observation? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure,  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Thornton.  And  a  question.  Arkansas  ranks  only  behind 
Florida  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  elderly  population  that  we 
have  in  our  State.  I  think  maybe  one  difference  is  that  in  Florida 
people  who  are  older  come  there  to  retire,  while  in  Arkansas  we 
have  such  good  health  that  people  just  live  a  long  time,  but  in  any 
event,  the  work  that  you  are  doing  is  very  important  in  terms  of 
saving  health  care  costs,  and  I  was  struck  by  your  addition  to  your 
prepared  testimony  in  which  you  said  that — I  believe  30  percent  of 
our  entire  expenditure  for  health  care  costs  occur — is  incurred 
during  the  last  year  of  a  patient's  life. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Last  year  of  life,  correct. 

Mr.  Thornton.  And  anjd:hing  we  could  do  to  mitigate  the  size  of 
that  expense  and  to  redirect  it  toward  preventive  medicine,  juve- 
nile care,  inoculations,  would  certainly  encourage  me  to  want  to 
support  the  studies  that  you  are  doing. 

Do  you  have  further  observations  on  that?  What  is  the  source  of 
that  30  percent?  Is  that 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  in  the  report  from — that  I  talked  about  in 
terms  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  National  Research  Council,  thank 

you. 

Mr.  Nelson.  So  this  is  well-known.  But  I  will  say  as  well,  not 
only  is  it  that  30  percent,  but  you  couple  it  with  the  fact  that  the 
fastest  growing  population  group  in  this  country  is  over  80.  And  so 
we  have  this  going  up  that  30  percent  and  I  think  the  thing  that 
gets  no  attention  is  this  25  percent  of  hospitalizations  due  to  medi- 
cation issues. 

People  going  to  various  physicians,  no  interaction  of  what  people 
are  taking,  end  up  in  the  hospital.  They  don't  need  to  be  there  at 
all.  As  a  result,  a  lot  of  those  people  will  end  up  in  nursing  home 
care  that  they  shouldn't  have  had  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Thornton.  And  saving  by  one  month  someone's  entry  into  a 
nursing  home  environment,  if  we  could  save  that  nationwide,  what 
is  the 

Mr.  Nelson.  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Thornton.  $3  billion,  you  say.  Well  worth  pursuing. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Dean  Nelson,  we  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance here  this  morning. 
Thank  you. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Thank  you,  very  much. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  Dr.  E.  Gordon  Gee. 

Mr.  Gee.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Gee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  again,  and  nice  to 
have  you  before  our  subcommittee.  We  will  place  your  entire  state- 
ment in  the  record  at  this  point  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Gee.  Thank  you  very  much.  For  the  record,  my  name  is  E. 
Gordon  Gee  and  I  am  President  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  a  personal  note,  we  are  delighted  to  see 
you  in  this  role.  I  speak  not  only  for  my  colleagues  from  Ohio,  but 
all  over  education.  I  am  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Thornton.  We 
shared  the  same  business  for  a  period  of  time  for  university  presi- 
dents and  I  see  you  have  returned  to  civilized  behavior  again. 

Mr.  Stokes.  He  may  have  some  mixed  feelings  about  that. 

Mr.  Gee.  As  we  well  know,  university  politics  are  vicious  because 
the  stakes  are  so  small.  So  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  in  every  State  which  performed  research  and  educa- 
tion projects  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

I  am  today  representing  3,600  colleges,  universities  in  this  coun- 
try, as  also  represented  by  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties, the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Coming  from  a  State  in  the  Midwest  that  is  experiencing  tough 
fiscal  constraints  and  economic  transition,  I  clearly  recognize  the 
importance  of  adequate  investment  for  the  future.  Our  economic 
base,  as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  moving  from  hardware,  as  I 
like  to  say,  to  thought  ware,  from  muscle  power  to  mind  power  and 
the  driving  force  of  our  future. 

We  must  stimulate  new  technologies  so  that  competitive  indus- 
tries can  provide  jobs  and  we  must  provide  a  sufficiently  educated 
and  motivated  work  force  as  an  attraction  and  necessary  factor  for 
industrial  activity. 

All  of  this  has  been  stated  and  proven  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
In  that  regard,  the  National  Science  Foundation  is  in  transition 
also.  The  demands  and  expectations  for  the  agency  have  never 
been  greater.  Opportunities  and  needs  in  research  and  science  edu- 
cation have  also  grown  dramatically.  However,  again,  as  we  have 
seen,  resources  have  fallen  far  short,  despite  the  commitment  of 
now,  and  this  has  occurred  during  my  lifetime  as  university  presi- 
dent, that  three  successive  Presidents  and  strong  support  from  the 
Congress  to  double  the  budgets  of  the  Foundation. 
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We  therefore  urge  this  committee  to  begin  to  remedy  this  short- 
fall by  providing  as  much  of  the  NSF's  $3.2  billion  budget  request 
as  possible.  Undoubtedly,  our  people  are  America's  most  precious 
natural  resource.  A  work  force  with  sufficient  skills  and  learning 
holds  the  key  to  our  progress  and  our  economic  future. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  universities,  as  Mr.  Thornton  well 
knows,  is  learning  through  both  research  which  creates  new  knowl- 
edge and  teaching  which  transmits  this  knowledge  to  students  and 
people  and  businesses  in  our  Nation,  and  we  continue  to  debate 
that  issue,  the  relationship  between  teaching  and  research.  I  think 
that  particularly  in  our  research  universities  that  that  relationship 
is  well-known  and  understood. 

We  need  to  have  the  public  understand  that,  but  learning,  there- 
fore, occurs  in  universities  at  all  levels  for  precollege  students  and 
their  teachers  through  a  large  array  of  courses,  camps  and  semi- 
nars at  the  undergraduate  level  in  both  course  work  and  increas- 
ingly as  aides  on  research  projects,  at  the  graduate  and  profession- 
al levels  through  seminars  and  research,  for  part  time  students 
seeking  to  further  themselves  at  all  stages  of  their  career  through 
continuing  education  and  at  the  faculty  level  as  part  of  the  process 
of  scientific  research  and  discovery. 

The  NSF  is  crucial  to  these  university  activities,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  NSF  of  course  is  the  predominant  source  of  funds  for  many  im- 
portant fields  in  science  and  engineering  research.  We  have  heard 
from  those  who  preceded  me  of  the  Foundation's  support  for  educa- 
tion and  research  for  the  long  term  in  subjects  of  vital  national  im- 
portance. 

A  majority  of  the  funded  projects  support  the  work  of  individual 
investigators  and  their  small  teams  of  students  and  technicians. 
Foundation  funding  has  also  leveraged  other  private  and  public 
sector  funds  which  I  believe  is  an  enormously  important  accom- 
plishment in  this  whole  process.  And  finally,  agency  programs  have 
stimulated  new  collaborations  among  educational  institutions  and 
industrial  partners  that  will  speed  the  flow  of  new  knowledge. 

NSF  funding  assists  us  in  numerous  endeavors  of  importance  to 
our  Nation's  economic  and  social  well-being.  Let  me  just  mention, 
if  I  may,  a  few  examples.  At  the  time  when  the  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  of  vital  importance  to  your  constituents,  NSF  research 
grants  support  the  education  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. At  Ohio  State  alone,  there  are  currently  220  graduate  re- 
search associates  and  114  undergraduates  appointed  to  NSF 
projects.  The  direct  financial  support  of  these  students  is  only  part 
of  the  benefit. 

These  students  are  taking  part  in  exciting  and  important  re- 
search. I  thought  I  would  just  find  a  couple  of  these  students,  so  I 
did.  We  have  a  student  by  the  name,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  Michael 
Breslin  from  Mayfield  Heights,  Ohio,  not  too  far  from  where  you 
live,  who  is  working  with  Professor  Glenn  Daehn,  one  of  Ohio 
State's  science  investigators.  They  have  discovered  a  way  to  make  a 
substance  harder  than  steel  at  a  fraction  of  its  weight.  Working 
with  a  ceramic  composite  of  aluminum  and  sand,  their  experiments 
hold  great  promise  from  everything  from  computer  chip  mounts  to 
engine  parts.  The  material  processed  is  being  tested  in  five  key 
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automotive  parts,  including  an  experimental  brake  rotor  that  GM 
is  testing. 

Then  there  is  Lora  Younkman  from  Grove  City,  Ohio,  another 
one  of  our  bright  students  who  recently  won  a  national  invention 
competition  sponsored  by  B.F.  Goodrich.  She  has  invented  a  ceram- 
ic sensor  that  can  measure  carbon  dioxide  in  homes,  offices,  and 
laboratories.  Her  invention  has  gained  the  attention  of  the  indus- 
tries across  the  country. 

These  students  are  human  resources  and  ones  that  I  think  we 
need  to  continue  to  invest  in.  The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
been  the  leader  in  programs  which  recognize  the  urgent  need  to 
fully  develop  the  human  resources  of  this  Nation. 

The  NSF  has  actively  addressed  the  need  to  bring  women  and 
minorities  into  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering,  something  in 
which  you  have  taken  a  leadership  role.  The  NSF  has  recognized 
the  need  to  engage  all  students  in  the  learning  of  science  and  is 
actively  supporting  efforts  at  all  levels  of  higher  education. 

The  NSF  has  accepted  the  challenge  of  strengthening  the  Na- 
tion's science  and  math  education  programs,  including  that  major 
program  at  Ohio  State  led  by  Ken  Wilson,  our  nobel  laureate,  to 
teach  math  and  science  teachers  how  to  further  teach  science  at 
the  undergraduate  and  at  the  K  through  12  level. 

The  NSF  has  made  a  significant  impact  on  new  university-indus- 
try partnerships  and  I  could  talk  about  a  number  of  them.  But  I 
want  to  note  that  it  is  with  this  human  capital,  trained  and  tested 
in  basic  research,  that  has  applied  the  knowledge  to  the  national 
priorities  in  government  and  industry. 

It  is  the  same  human  capital  and  fundamental  knowledge  that 
brings  about  both  products  of  basic  research  that  will  allow  the 
Nation  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the  future.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  continue,  and  of  course  I  feel  a  little 
bit  like  I  am  bringing  Newcastle  to  invest  in  NSF  which  is  an  ongo- 
ing investment  in  this  country  and  to  note  that  the  Nation's 
strength  and  basic  research  has  provided  the  seed  corn.  Because  I 
am  also  from  an  agricultural  institution,  I  have  to  use  that  term, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  seed  corn  for  the  future,  we  must  continue  to 
invest  in  the  people,  in  the  research  that  has  made  America  the 
leader  in  the  world's  science  and  technology.  Clearly  we  are.  That 
is  the  one  thing  that  will  sustain  us  in  this  time  of  very  serious 
challenges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  my  remarks.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  with  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  in  support  of  the  budget  request  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.   I  am  here  on 
benalf  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  every  state  which  perform  the  research  and 
education  projects  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  -  the  member  universities 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  (AAU),  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC),  and  the  American  Council  on 
Education  (ACE). 

Coming  from  a  state  in  the  Midwest  that  is  going  through  tight  budgets  and  economic 
transition,  I  know  the  importance  of  adequate  investment  for  the  future.  We  must 
stimulate  new  technologies  so  that  competitive  industries  can  provide  jobs.  And  we  must 
provide  a  sufficiently  educated  and  motivated  work  force  as  an  attraction  and  necessary 
factor  for  industrial  activity. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  going  through  a  transition  also.  The  breadth  of 
demands  and  expectations  for  the  agency  has  never  been  greater.  Opportunities  and 
needs  in  research  and  science  education  have  also  grown  dramatically.  Despite  the 
commitment  of  now  three  successive  Presidents  to  double  the  budget  oi  the  Foundation  to 
better  match  national  needs  with  agency  activities,  resources  have  fallen  far  short.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to  provide  as  much  of  NSF's 
$3.2  billion  budget  request  as  possible. 

The  Role  of  NSF 

Our  people  are  our  most  precious  natural  resource.  A  work  force  with  sufficient  skills  and 
learning  holds  the  key  to  our  progress  and  our  economic  future.  The  fundamental  purpose 
of  universities  is  learning  through  both  research,  which  creates  new  knowledge,  and 
teaching,  which  transmits  this  knowledge  to  students  and  to  the  people  and  businesses  oi 
our  nation. 

Learning  occurs  at  universities  at  all  levels  -  for  precollege  students  and  their  teachers 
through  a  large  array  of  courses,  camps,  and  seminars;  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  both 
course  work  and  increasingly  as  aides  on  research  projects;  at  the  graduate  and 
professional  levels  through  seminars  and  research  projects  for  more  specialized 
knowledge;  for  part-time  students  seeking  to  further  themselves  at  all  stages  of  their 
careers  through  continuing  education;  and  at  the  faculty  level  as  part  of  the  process  of 
scientific  research  and  discovery. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  crucial  to  these  university  activities.  NSF  is  the 
predominant  source  of  funds  for  many  important  fields  of  science  and  engineering 
research.  Regardless  of  strategic  or  fundamental  labels  one  might  assign  to  anv  areas  of 
work  at  a  given  time,  the  Foundation  supports  research  and  education  for  the  long  term  in 
subjects  of  vital  national  importance. 

A  majority  of  the  funded  projects  support  the  work  of  individual  investigators  and  their 
small  teams  of  students  and  technicians.  The  Foundation  funding  also  has  leveraged  other 
private  and  public  sector  funds  to  provide  additional  resources  to  undertake  these 
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activities.   Finally,  agency  programs  have  stimulated  new  collaborations  among 
educational  institutions  and  industrial  partners  which  will  speed  the  flow  of  new 
knowledge. 

NSF  funding  assists  us  in  numerous  endeavors  of  importance  to  our  nation's  economic 
and  social  well-being: 

•  At  Ohio  State,  NSF  research  grants  support  the  education  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.  The  direct  financial  support  of  these  students  is  only  part 
of  the  benefit.  These  students  are  taking  part  in  exciting  and  important  research. 
They  are  the  "human  resources"  of  the  future,  and  involvement  in  NSF-funded 
research  projects  has  put  them  on  the  cutting  edge.  It  is  this  next  generation  of 
scientists,  teachers,  and  engineers  already  in  the  pipeline  which  are  most  severely 
affected  by  the  NSF  budget.  They  are  our  future. 

•  The  NSF  has  been  a  leader  in  programs  which  recognize  the  urgent  need  to  fully 
develop  the  human  resources  of  this  nation.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  NSF  has 
addressed  the  need  to  bring  women  and  minorities  into  the  fields  of  science  and 
engineering.   For  this  purpose,  more  than  $65  million  for  Human  Resource 
Development  and  $66  million  for  Graduate  Education  and  Research  development 
in  the  FY  '94  budget  have  been  requested. 

•  The  NSF  has  recognized  the  need  to  engage  all  students  in  the  learning  of  science 
and  is  actively  supporting  efforts  at  all  levels  of  higher  education,  including 
technical,  two-  and  four-year  colleges,  as  well  as  comprehensive  research 
universities.  More  than  $74  million  has  been  requested  for  curriculum  and 
laboratory  development  and  teacher  and  faculty  development  at  all  levels  of  higher 
education. 

•  The  graduate  traineeship  program  within  the  Graduate  Education  Research 
budget  is  important,  and  we  urge  a  modest  increase  from  the  proposed  $9  million 
to  $10  million.  This  increase  would  enable  the  Foundation  to  continue  slowly 
growing  this  program  in  selected  areas  of  critical  national  need.  The  National 
Science  Board  proposed  the  establishment  of  this  graduate  traineeship  program 

FY  '92  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  domestic  work  force  in  fields  requiring 
advanced  training  in  science  and  engineering  by  providing  funds  to  universities  to 
enable  them  to  support  more  U.S.  citizens  in  their  advanced  education.  The  Board 
regards  a  traineeship  program  as  a  small  part  of  national  efforts  to  renew  the  entire 
science  education  process.  The  amount  we  propose  for  this  program  would  allow 
the  Foundation  to  continue  funding  for  the  first  class,  begun  with  last  year's 
funding,  and  begin  a  second  year's  class  of  the  same  size. 

•  Also  within  the  Graduate  Education  Research  budget  is  the  NSF  fellowship 
program,  one  of  the  premier  science  fellowship  programs  of  the  federal 
government.   In  FY'  91,  the  fellowship  program  finally  achieved  the  National 
Science  Board's  target  of  doubling  the  size  of  the  program  to  1 1 00  fellows.  Since 
then,  the  number  of  fellows  has  dropped  to  850.  Additionally,  the  Foundation  has 
fallen  behind  the  support  of  other  agencies,  in  that  it  no  longer  provides  adequately 
for  either  the  student  stipend  or  institutional  allowance.  Although  it  is  too  late  to 
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affect  the  class  of  '93-94  fellows,  we  hope  that  the  Foundation  and  the  Congress 
will  provide  funding  in  the  '95  budget  cycle  sufficient  to  support  at  least  1000 
fellows  with  stipends  and  institutional  allowances  increased  by  $1,000  each  to 
$15,000  and  $8,500,  respectively. 

The  NSF  has  accepted  the  challenge  of  strengthening  the  nation's  science  and 
nuith  education  programs.  NSF  leadership  and  programs  have  begun  to  make  a 
difference.  The  programs  I  described  have  focused  on  higher  education,  but  NSF 
has  also  accepted  the  challenge  to  contribute  to  elementary,  secondary,  and 
informal  education. 

In  Ohio,  the  NSF  Systemic  Reform  Initiative  has  funded  a  project  with  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents,  State  Department  of  Education,  Miami  University,  and  The 
Ohio  State  University  that  will  extend  throughout  the  state.  The  Ohio 
Mathematics/Science  Project  Discovery  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  mathematics  and  science  through  research-based,  long-term 
professional  development  for  practicing  teachers.  Around  the  country,  the  Systemic 
Reform  Initiative  is  working  with  states  on  programs  toward  similar  goals. 

Physics  classes  are  in  high  demand  in  some  Cleveland-area  high  schools  thanks  to 
an  NSF-funded  summer  course  in  physics  for  high  school  teachers  held  each 
summer  on  the  campus  of  Case  Western  Reserve  University  (CWRU).  A  CWRU 
physics  professor,  teamed  with  a  physics  teacher  from  Midpark  High  School  in 
Middleburg  Heights,  Ohio,  demonstrates  how  teachers  can  show  their  students  the 
wonder  of  physics  through  simple,  inexpensive  experiments.  Teachers  graduating 
from  the  course  report  that  enrollment  in  their  physics  classes  have  increased  as  a 
result  of  their  improved  skills. 

Through  innovative  programming  and  increased  attention  to  the  interface  of 
industry  and  academic  science,  the  NSF  has  made  a  significant  impact  on  new 
university-industry  partnerships  which  will  pay  off  for  the  nation.  In  Ohio,  the 
NSF-supported  Center  for  Advanced  Liquid  Crystalline  Optical  Materials  (ALCOM) 
has  brought  together  the  resources  of  Kent  State  University,  University  of  Akron, 
and  Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Research  at  the  center  focuses  on  the 
development  of  new  optical  materials  using  polymers  to  control  the  properties  of 
liquid  crystals.  The  resulting  new  materials  are  expected  to  have  applications  in 
areas  such  as  high  resolution  television  and  enhanced  computer  speed  and 
capability.  At  Ohio  State,  the  NSF-supported  Center  for  Net  Shape  Manufacturing 
is  working  with  American  industry  to  improve  manufacturing  processes  by  making 
it  possible  to  produce  discrete  parts  to  finished  dimensions  and  significantly 
improving  the  education  and  job-related  skills  of  engineering  students.   Ohio's 
Edison  Welding  Institute,  an  international  leader  in  materials  joining  research  and 
service  to  industry  had  its  start  with  an  NSF  University  Industry  Center  to  the  Ohio 
State  University  ~  a  very  good  example  of  the  type  of  "payoff"  NSF  investments 
have  had. 

In  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  the  NSF  Science  and  Technology  Centers  and 
Engineering  Research  Centers  have  positioned  themselves  and  established  the 
industry  ties  to  move  forward  as  the  nation  seeks  to  convert  the  defense-based 
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economy  Into  a  competitive  civilian  economy.  We  should  note  that  the  NSF  is 
playing  a  significant  role  in  the  administration's  "Defense  Conversion"  plan 
developed  by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  in  the  area  of 
manufacturing  education.  Such  involvement  demonstrates  that  the  NSF  is  well 
positioned  in  this  area  of  critical  national  need. 

NSF  Support  for  Research  Infrastructure 

We  support  the  NSF  facilities  and  instrumentation  program  funding  of  $55  million. 
Present  academic  research  facility  needs  are  significantly  greater  than  the  capacity  of  this 
program  and  we  continue  to  believe  there  should  be  a  multiagency  initiative  to  renovate 
existing  research  laboratories  and  construct  new  facilities  when  warranted  in  expanding 
areas  of  science  and  engineering  research. 

The  NSF  and  the  Nation's  Future 

We  have  purposely  highlighted  the  diversity  of  the  NSF  program  to  underscore  the 
multiple  impacts  NSF  has  on  our  nation.  Tne  nation's  investment  in  NSF  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  the  programs  mentioned  are  good  examples  why.  A  discussion  of  the 
critical  role  of  the  NSF  to  the  nation  must  also  address  the  NSF's  role  in  support  of  basic 
research. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  where  the  nation  would  be  without  this  basic  research  and  the 
human  capital  that  it  served  to  develop.  We  have  been  so  successful  in  the  area  of  basic 
research  that  it  is  almost  taken  for  granted.  Our  success  in  basic  research  has  enabled  us 
to  undertake  initiatives  in  years  past  which  contributed  directly  to  the  defense  of  our 
nation,  the  elimination  of  disease,  and  the  exploration  of  outer  space.  We  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  it  was  the  human  capital,  trained  and  tested  in  basic  research,  that  has 
applied  basic  knowledge  to  the  national  priorities  in  government  and  industry.  It  is  the 
same  human  capital  and  fundamental  knowledge,  both  products  of  basic  research,  that 
will  allow  the  nation  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the  future. 

An  investment  in  NSF  is  an  investment  in  America's  future.  Considerable  attention  is 
being  focused  on  new  programs  and  mechanisms  which  will  apply  the  nation's 
knowledge  base  and  resources  to  the  arena  of  economic  competition.  These  are 
important  issues.  College  and  university  trained  scientists  and  engineers  are  central  to  this 
endeavor.   But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  nations's  strength  in  basic  research  that  has 
provided  the  "seed  corn"  for  this  endeavor,  and  that  if  we  are  to  have  "seed  corn"  for  the 
future,  we  must  continue  to  invest  in  the  people  and  research  that  have  made  America  the 
world's  leader  in  science  and  technology. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  Dr.  Gee,  let  me  say,  without  qualification,  it  is 
an  honor  to  have  you  appear  before  this  subcommittee  and  to  make 
the  presentation  that  you  have  here  today. 

In  some  respects,  it  is  sort  of  preaching  to  the  choir  in  the  sense 
that  this  subcommittee  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  type  of 
programs  that  you  have  so  eloquently  spoken  to  here  this  after- 
noon, particularly  in  the  areas  of  math  and  science. 

This  subcommittee  has  had  great  concern  about  what  is  happen- 
ing with  our  young  people  throughout  the  American  education 
system  as  it  relates  to  math  and  science.  But  it  always  helps  to 
have  reinforcement  of  one's  attitudes  and  ideas  and  concerns  and 
to  that  degree,  you  have  done  that  for  us  here  today  and  we  appre- 
ciate very  much  your  taking  the  time  to  appear. 

Mr.  Gee.  Honor  to  be  here,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  as  Dr.  Gee  re- 
sumes his  chair,  how  lucky  you  are  in  having  this  fine  president  at 
Ohio  State.  I  have  worked  with  him  over  the  years  and  he  has 
vision  and  leadership  and  he  made  a  reference  to  why  I  would 
leave  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  to  return  to 
Congress,  and  I  facetiously  replied,  I  got  tired  of  all  the  politics, 
but,  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
next  witness? 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESSES 

DR.  DANIEL  E.  FERRITOR,  COALITION  OF  EPSCOR  STATES 
DON  PETERSON,  VICE  CHANCELLOR  FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Thornton,  I  want  to  yield  to  you  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  next  witness  before  our  subcommittee.  And  I  do  so 
yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  real 
privilege  for  me  to  present  to  the  subcommittee  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Dr.  Dan  Ferritor.  I  chose 
Dr.  Ferritor  for  this  role  while  I  was  president  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  and  he  undertook  a  task  which  was  remarkable  for  a  rel- 
atively small  land  grant  institution. 

He  set  out  to  enhance  the  academic  standards  of  the  institution 
by  recruiting  world  class  scientists  and  teachers  to  that  campus. 
He  is  going  to  be  testifying  about  the  EPSCoR  program,  but  outside 
of  that  program,  he  helped  to  recruit  a  gentleman  named  Dr.  Allen 
Herman  and  Dr.  Gingi  Sheng  to  the  University  of  Arkansas 
campus,  who,  within  a  couple  of  years  came  up  with  the  world's 
highest  temperature  superconducting  material,  a  thallium  based 
compound  which  still  holds  the  world's  record  for  high  temperature 
superconducting  material. 

Dr.  Ferritor  told  me  that  the  reason  we  were  able  to  deal  with 
this  very  cold  substance  ahead  of  major  universities  around  the 
world  was  because  we  couldn't  keep  our  laboratories  warm,  and  I 
think  that  the  truth  is  that  great  research  can  happen  anywhere 
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and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  great  minds  who  are  capable  of 
great  research  and  it  can  happen  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville  or  Ohio  State  University  or  any  of  the  other  great  in- 
stitutions. 

It  is  a  privilege,  sir,  to  introduce  Dr.  Dan  Ferritor. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  Dr.  Ferritor,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  and  your  associates  before  this  subcommittee, 
and  we  will  place  in  the  record  your  formal  statement  in  its  entire- 
ty and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  that  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Ferritor.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and  to  rep- 
resent the  University  of  Arkansas.  I  have  with  me  Don  Peterson, 
who  is  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  is  our  EPSCoR 
state  representative,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and  have  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  in  support  of  the 
EPSCoR  program. 

Before  I  talk  about  the  EPSCoR,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
friend,  former  colleague,  and  I  guess  particularly  important  to  me, 
a  mentor  of  mine.  He  now  sits  on  the  committee.  He  sits  to  your 
right,  and  he  is  very  important  in  my  career  and  he  was  able  to 
take  someone,  I  am  not  sure  this  is  good  or  bad,  but  he  was  able  to 
take  someone  from  a  small,  relatively  obscure  department,  which 
sociology  is  on  any  college  campus.  You  can  find  the  sociology  de- 
partment by  going  to  the  worst  building  on  campus,  and  was  able 
to  help  me  get  into  a  position  of  leadership  on  the  campus. 

In  a  real  sense,  this  is  what  EPSCoR  does.  It  is  able  to  take 
people  from  relatively  small  institutions  and  be  able  to  mentor 
them  to  the  point  where  they  can  make  significant  contributions. 
And  I  would  like  to  say,  I  am  sure  you  all  know  this,  but  I  would 
like  it  in  the  record,  that  Representative  Thornton,  during  the 
1970's  was  the  person  that  initiated  the  EPSCoR  program. 

It  was  through  his  work  and  very  persuasive  ability  that  he  was 
able  to  convince  our  former  governor,  our  current  President,  to 
provide  good,  strong  support  for  EPSCoR.  I  think  we  need  to  pub- 
licly recognize  Representative  Thornton. 

We  should  take  pride  in  what  EPSCoR  has  done,  because  I  think 
it  is  a  program  that  has  significantly  enhanced  science  enterprise 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  one,  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. 

EPSCoR  exists  because  many  States,  such  as  Arkansas  and  West 
Virginia,  receive  very  little  Federal  support  for  science,  engineer- 
ing and  math.  The  bulk  of  the  support  goes  to  a  handful  of  States.  I 
think  EPSCoR's  greatest  strength  is  that  it  requires  the  institu- 
tions in  these  States  to  cooperate  in  an  unprecedented  way  to  im- 
prove the  State's  future  in  science  and  engineering  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  message  today  is  simple.  EPSCoR  works.  The 
program  has  made  a  number  of  individual  researchers  and  re- 
search groups  nationally  competitive.  It  has  upgraded  academic  fa- 
cilities. It  has  improved  science,  math,  engineering  education  at  all 
levels. 

I  think  for  these  and  probably  a  lot  of  other  reasons,  my  former 
governor,  former  faculty  colleague.  President  Clinton,  endorsed  the 
EPSCoR  program  during  last  fall's  campaign  when  he  said,  "Feder- 
al programs  like  EPSCoR  have  helped  researchers  in  smaller  uni- 
versities to  more  effectively  compete  for  Federal  research  dollars. 
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They  help  provide  the  breadth  needed  for  a  healthy  U.S.  technolo- 
gy base." 

We  thank  this  subcommittee  for  its  generosity  to  EPSCoR  in  the 
past.  For  the  fiscal  year  1994,  the  coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  re- 
spectfully requests  an  increase  to  $34.5  million  for  the  NSF 
EPSCoR.  Of  these  additional  $10  million,  $3  million  would  be  used 
to  raise  the  cooperative  agreement  awards  for  meritorious  States  to 
the  NSF  goal  of  $1.5  million.  Currently  the  awards  are  between  $1 
and  $1.3.  These  enhancements  would  not  be  entitlements  to  the 
EPSCoR  States  but  would  only  go  to  those  States  NSF  judged 
worthy  of  full  funding. 

The  other  $7  million  would  finance  a  new  NSF  proposal,  the  ex- 
perimental systemic  initiative.  We  expect  that  this  initiative  will 
particularly  focus  on  improving  the  pipeline  for  developing  science, 
engineering  and  math  researchers  with  an  emphasis  on  minorities, 
women  and  other  under-represented  groups. 

The  coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  requests  that  the  subcommittee 
support  the  EPA  EPSCoR  continued  development  for  fiscal  1994  by 
appropriating  $5  million.  That  would  be  an  amount  that  would 
have  a  significant  impact  on  stimulating  the  research  capacity  in 
the  EPA  area  for  our  less  developed  States. 

The  money  would  provide  that  agency  to  award  grants  for  be- 
tween $300,000  and  $400,000  to  up  to  14  EPSCoR  states. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  quick  observation  about  why  EPSCoR 
really  matters.  Those  of  us  who  were  involved  in  higher  education 
oftentimes  act  as  if  we  think  academic  research  is  an  end  in  itself. 
It  isn't.  President  Clinton's  program  emphasizes  scientific  research 
because  he  knows  that  research  will  lead  to  the  commercialization 
of  products  and  processes  that  in  turn  will  create  high  wage,  high 
skilled  jobs. 

This  country  needs  EPSCoR  to  stimulate  research  and  generate 
those  jobs  in  States  which  have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Representative  Thornton  mentioned  our  thallium  based  re- 
search. It  was  research  that  was  originally  described  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  research  on  a  loading  dock. 

Unfortunately,  the  facilities  we  had  at  the  time  looked  very 
much  like  a  loading  dock.  At  the  present  time,  that  research  is 
being  commercialized  and  is  creating  jobs  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  update  this  com- 
mittee. Representative  Thornton,  thank  you  very  much  for  every- 
thing you  have  done  for  me,  for  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  and  particularly  for  science. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  DANIEL  E.  FERRITOR 

CHANCELLOR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS,  FAYETTEVILLE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA  -  HUD  -  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

THURSDAY,  MAY  6,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  Daniel  Ferritor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  in  support  of  the 
Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research  (EPSCoR).  Today,  I  am  testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  and  the  nineteen  states'  that  participate  in  EPSCoR. 

Before  I  talk  about  EPSCoR,  I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  former  colleague  of  mine, 
who  now  sits  on  this  Subcommittee.  Representative  Thornton,  I  know  that,  in  the  late  1970s 
during  your  earlier  service  in  Congress,  you  initiated  the  EPSCoR  program.  Additionally,  it 
was  largely  through  your  work  that  our  former  Governor,  President  Clinton,  became  a  supporter 
of  the  program  and  helped  obtain  our  required  state  match.  You  should  take  pride  in  what 
EPSCoR  has  accomplished  both  in  Arkansas  and  across  the  country. 

EPSCoR  exists  because  many  states,  such  as  Arkansas  and  West  Virginia,  receive  very 
little  federal  support  for  science,  engineering,  and  math  (SEM)  research  and  development  while 
the  bulk  goes  to  a  few  instimtions  in  a  handful  of  states.  Though  researchers  in  the  EPSCoR 
states  are  becoming  more  competitive  in  grant  applications  for  federal  support,  they  still  lag 
significantly  behind.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  the  EPSCoR  states,  which  have  13.5  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population,  only  received  6.3  percent  of  federal  funding  for  university  R&D.  By 
comparison,  the  five  top  states,  with  28.3  percent  of  the  population,  garnered  43.7  percent  of 
the  money. 

As  a  result  of  this  ongoing  disparity.  Congress  established  EPSCoR  at  NSF  and  supported 
its  extension  to  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Energy,  and  Defense;  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  and  the  National 
Instimtes  of  Health.  The  state-based  nature  of  EPSCoR  directly  responds  to  concerns  about  the 
concentration  of  research  in  a  way  that  agency  programs  intended  to  foster  research  do  not. 
EPSCoR  provides  a  good  example  of  the  federal  government  supporting  states'  efforts  to  solve 
their  own  problems  without  dictating  a  solution.  Other  advantages  include  developing  a  broad 
base  of  researchers  with  expertise  related  to  an  agency's  mission,  providing  a  critical  mass 
around  which  a  state's  scientific  enterprise  can  develop,  coordinating  efforts  to  bring  more 
minorities  and  women  into  SEM  research,  and  encouraging  cooperation  among  universities  and 
other  institutions  in  states  with  limited  resources. 


'  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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Let  me  stress  this  last  point  because  it  so  illustrates  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  this 
program.  EPSCoR  requires  the  institutions  of  a  state  to  work  together  in  an  unprecedented  way 
to  improve  the  state's  future  in  science  and  engineering  research.  Our  universities  are  finding 
that,  in  contrast  to  their  previously  competitive  relationships,  this  cooperation  makes  them  much 
more  effective  in  achieving  their  research  goals.  This  pattern  is  repeated  in  all  the  EPSCoR 
states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  the  time  to  testify  before  you  today  for  one  simple  reason: 
EPSCoR  works.  In  a  few  short  years,  the  program  has  made  a  number  of  individual  researchers 
and  groups  nationally  competitive;  has  upgraded  academic  facilities;  and  has  improved  science, 
math,  and  engineering  education  at  all  levels  (from  kindergarten  to  postdoctoral).  For  example, 
Arkansas's  participation  in  EPSCoR  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Arkansas  Science  and  Technology 
Authority  to  raise  the  level  of  science  and  technology  research  in  the  state.  Between  1980  and 
1985  the  47  Arkansas  researchers  then  funded  by  EPSCoR  increased  the  number  of  journal 
articles  they  published  from  18  to  87.  The  federal  support  they  received  for  their  EPSCoR- 
related  research  jumped  from  $116,116  in  1980  to  $1.2  million  in  1987.  During  those  years 
they  also  received  another  $1.5  million  from  federal  agencies  to  conduct  other  research. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  my  former  governor,  President  Clinton,  endorsed  the 
EPSCoR  programs  during  last  fall's  campaign,  saying: 

Federal  programs  like  the  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive 
Research  have  helped  researchers  in  smaller  universities  to  more  effectively 
compete  for  federal  research  dollars.  Such  programs  can  help  ensure  that  top- 
flight university  researchers  receive  the  fiinding  they  deserve,  no  matter  where 
they  work.  In  addition,  they  help  provide  the  breadth  needed  for  a  healthy  U.S. 
technology  base. 

The  lead  federal  EPSCoR  activity  is  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Advanced 
Development  Program.  Over  the  last  two  years  NSF  has  selected  13  EPSCoR  states,  including 
Arkansas,  to  enter  into  three-year  cooperative  agreements  with  the  agency,  with  federal  funding 
between  $1  million  and  $1.3  million  per  year  and  an  equal  non-federal  match.  NSF  is  currently 
negotiating  cooperative  agreements  with  two  more  states,  including  West  Virginia,  and  is 
working  with  the  remaining  four  states  to  enhance  the  quality  of  their  plans  for  systemic 
improvement  of  their  research  capabilities. 

This  Subcommittee  has  been  generous  with  EPSCoR  in  the  past,  and  we  appreciate  your 
support.  For  fiscal  year  1994  the  Administration  has  requested  $24.5  million  for  NSF-EPSCoR. 
The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  respectfully  requests  an  increase  to  $34.5  million. 

Of  these  additional  fiinds  $3  million  would  be  used  to  raise  the  Advanced  Development 
Program's  cooperative  agreement  awards  for  meritorious  states  to  NSF's  goal  of  $1.5  million 
per  year.  Let  me  stress  that  these  enhancements  would  not  be  an  entitlement  for  all  EPSCoR 
states  but  would  be  reserved  for  those  states  that  NSF  judges  worthy  of  full  funding. 

The  other  $7  million  would  finance  a  new  NSF  proposal,  the  Experimental  Systemic 
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Initiative.  ESI  grants  will  provide  the  EPSCoR  states  the  flexibility  to  experiment  with 
innovative  approaches  to  increase  their  academic-research  competitiveness.  We  expect  that  ESI 
will  particularly  focus  on  improving  the  pipeline  for  developing  science,  engineering,  and  math 
researchers  —  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  increasing  the  numbers  of  minorities,  women,  and 
other  imderrepresented  groups  in  these  fields. 

In  fiscal  year  1991  this  Subcommittee  established  an  EPA-EPSCoR  program  and 
appropriated  money  for  planning  grants,  which  the  EPSCoR  states  used  to  determine  how  to 
improve  their  capabilities  in  environmental  research.  Using  these  plans,  the  EPSCoR  states 
recently  submitted  applications  for  implementation  grants,  funding  for  which  was  supplied  by 
this  Subcommittee  last  year.  While  we  will  not  know  the  results  of  this  competition  for  some 
time,  in  one  sense  we  already  know  the  results:  most  of  the  proposals  cannot  be  funded.  Last 
year's  appropriation  of  $800,000  only  permits  enough  money  for  about  four  of  the  19  EPSCoR 
states  to  receive  these  crucial  grants. 

The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  requests  that  the  Subcommittee  support  EPA-EPSCoR's 
continued  development  by  appropriating  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1994.  We  believe  that  this 
increase  is  necessary  if  EPA-EPSCoR  is  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  stimulating  the 
competitive-research  capacities  of  our  less-developed  states.  This  money  would  permit  EPA  — 
on  a  competitive  basis  —  to  award  grants  for  between  $300,000  and  $400,000  to  up  to  14  of  the 
EPSCoR  states. 

Title  m  of  last  year's  NASA  Authorization  Act  (P.L.  102-588)  created  a  NASA-EPSCoR 
program  and  authorized  NASA  to  use  $10  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  for 
Research  and  Development  for  the  program.  NASA  will  shortly  aimounce  their  program,  and 
we  understand  they  have  allocated  $5  million  to  it  for  fiscal  year  1993.  We  also  understand  that 
NASA's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  includes  $5  million  for  EPSCoR  under  the 
"Academic  program"  activity.  The  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States  requests  that  this  Subcommittee 
support  the  continuation  of  this  program. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  quick  observation  about  why  EPSCoR  really  matters.  Those  of 
us  who  are  involved  in  higher  education  often  act  as  if  we  think  that  academic  research  is  merely 
an  end  in  itself,  but  it's  not.  Scientific  research  contributes  to  economic  development  and  job 
creation.  President  Clinton's  program  emphasizes  scientific  research  because  he  knows  that 
research  leads  to  the  commercialization  of  products  and  processes  that,  in  turn,  creates  high- 
wage,  high-skill  jobs.  This  country  needs  EPSCoR  to  stimulate  research  and  generate  those  jobs 
in  states  which  have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  update  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  EPSCoR  programs  at  NSF,  EPA,  and  NASA.  Representatives  Thornton  and  Mollohan, 
thank  you  very  much  for  all  your  work  on  these  programs  over  the  years. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Ferritor,  as  first  was  stated,  we  appreciate  very 
much  the  tribute  that  you  have  paid  to  our  colleague,  Ray  Thorn- 
ton. We  concur  in  all  the  fine  things  that  you  have  said  about  this 
distinguished  gentleman. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him  now  twice  in  the 
Congress,  once  prior  to  his  becoming  the  President  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Arkansas  and  upon  his  return.  And  I  will  say  to  you,  not  only 
is  he  one  of  the  most  able  Members  of  this  body,  he  is  also  one  of 
the  most  respected  Members  of  this  body.  So  we  concur  with  you 
on  that. 

Secondly,  let  me  just  thank  you  for  the  testimony  you  have  given 
here  on  behalf  of  the  EPSCoR  States.  We  appreciate  the  strong 
support  that  you  bring  to  these  States  and  this  coalition  and  as  you 
have  stated,  this  is  a  program  that  this  subcommittee  has  gener- 
ously supported  over  the  years.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why  we 
would  change  now. 

So  we  appreciate  very  much  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Ferritor.  It  is  my  pleasure. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
DR.  ALAN  G.  KRAUT,  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  American  Psychological  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Alan  Kraut.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before 
our  subcommittee  this  morning.  We  will  place  your  formal  state- 
ment into  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  you  may  proceed  as  you 
like. 

Mr.  Kraut.  Certainly.  I  am  Alan  Kraut,  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Psychological  Society.  Let  me  begin,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  saying  how  pleased  we  are  that  you  chose  to  chair  this  subcom- 
mittee. We  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  on  HHS  appropriations, 
most  recently  to  establish  a  program  of  normative  research  for 
ethnic  minorities  at  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  and  we  look  forward  to  continuing  our  rela- 
tionship with  you  here. 

We  support  the  President's  1994  budget  request  for  NSF.  We  are 
particularly  asking  this  subcommittee  to  preserve  the  $106.9  mil- 
lion requested  for  the  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  Di- 
rectorate, known  as  SBE.  When  I  first  testified  before  this  subcom- 
mittee some  years  ago,  it  was  to  request  support  for  a  separate  di- 
rectorate for  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  There  is  now  that 
directorate  at  NSF  established  about  a  year  ago. 

It  is  there  in  part  because  of  the  support  of  this  subcommittee  for 
which  we  are  grateful.  The  establishment  of  the  separate  director- 
ate was  a  great  achievement  but  it  is  just  the  first  step  toward  at- 
taining equitable  funding  for  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  The 
1994  budget  for  the  new  directorate  represents  that  next  step. 

During  last  year's  appropriations  process,  Congress  asked  NSF  to 
be  more  accountable  in  its  funding  of  behavioral  science.  In  its 
recent  response  to  you,  NSF  discusses  something  called  the  Human 
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Capital  Initiative.  This  is  a  national  research  agenda  for  behavioral 
science  developed  over  several  years  by  representatives  of  more 
than  70  separate  behavioral  science  societies. 

Now,  these  societies  are  made  up  of  basic  scientists.  What  they 
write  in  this  document  is  that  basic  science  needs  to  be  directed  by 
some  of  the  pressing  problems  facing  our  country.  Basic  science 
needs  to  be  accountable.  And  so  the  research  issues  raised  in  the 
Human  Capital  Initiative  include  problems  of  schooling  and  liter- 
acy, substance  abuse,  health  and  mental  health,  productivity,  aging 
and  violence. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  attracted  the 
attention  and  support  of  Congress.  In  past  appropriations  reports. 
Congress  endorsed  its  use  by  several  Federal  agencies,  including 
NSF,  and  last  year,  your  counterparts  in  the  Senate  directed  NSF 
to  use  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  in  planning  its  1994  budget  re- 
quest. 

In  response  to  this  directive,  NSF  pledged  that  20  percent  of  the 
requested  increase  for  the  new  SBE  directorate  for  1994  will  be 
used  for  Human  Capital  Initiative  related  research.  This  would  not 
have  happened  without  a  separate  directorate  and  this  would  not 
have  happened  without  the  interest  and  support  of  Dr.  Cora  Mar- 
rett  who  was  chosen  as  the  first  head  of  the  new  directorate  and 
with  whom  the  idea  of  the  set  aside  originated. 

So  the  1994  budget  request  represents  several  years  worth  of 
effort  of  the  psychological  research  community.  Your  support  will 
be  a  critical  factor  in  helping  us.  Virtually  the  entire  Human  Cap- 
ital Initiative  document  is  relative  to  NSF's  mission  but  let  me 
take  one  example. 

Chapter  two,  productivity  in  the  workplace,  outlines  the  ways  in 
which  fundamental  cognitive  and  psychological  research  contrib- 
utes to  our  understanding  of  how  people  learn  skills  and  solve 
problems,  what  promotes  attention  in  individuals,  and  how  people 
interact  with  technology. 

This  kind  of  information  is  crucial  in  addressing  such  diverse 
issues  as  improving  air  traffic  control  systems,  designing  better 
computers  and  robots,  and  developing  effective  employee  training 
programs.  NSF  has  just  begun  a  multiyear  initiative  in  cognitive 
science  which  is  likely  to  include  just  this  kind  of  research. 

The  human  capital  initiative  was  developed  at  a  time  of  increas- 
ing budget  scrutiny  at  NSF  and  at  all  science  agencies,  but  even  if 
greater  resources  were  available,  policy-makers  such  as  yourself 
differ  on  how  to  tackle  the  problems  facing  our  Nation.  By  bringing 
together  many  scientific  societies  to  identify  research  needs,  the 
psychological  science  community  has  a  process  in  place  that  is  pro- 
viding NSF  both  with  the  ability  to  efficiently  target  the  most 
promising  areas  of  behavioral  research  and  among  them,  the  areas 
that  will  increase  our  knowledge  about  how  to  deal  effectively  with 
a  number  of  critical  national  problems. 

In  its  report  to  you,  NSF  says  of  the  Human  Capital  Initiative 
that,  "These  initiatives  fit  in  well  with  the  Foundation's  long-range 
planning  themes,  particularly  in  fostering  interdisciplinary  re- 
search, developing  partnerships  with  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, and  enhancing  human  capabilities." 
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We  hope  you  will  approve  NSF's  budget  request  for  the  social, 
behavioral  and  economic  sciences. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Kraut,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  here  this 
morning.  I  also  appreciate  being  provided  a  copy  of  this  Human 
Capital  Initiative  set  forth  in  the  Observer.  I  haven't  seen  it  previ- 
ously so  I  intend  to  try  and  get  a  chance  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Kraut.  It  is  our  pleasure. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Kraut.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Alan  Kraut,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Psychological  Society 
(APS).   Let  me  begin  by  welcoming  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  Subcommittee.   We  have 
enjoyed  working  with  you  in  the  past  on  HHS  appropriations,  most  recently  to  establish  a 
program  for  normative  research  for  ethnic  minorities  at  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  we  look  forward  to  continuing  our  good  working 
relationship  with  you  in  this  new  setting  as  well. 

I  first  testified  before  this  subcommittee  in  1990,  only  a  year  or  so  after  the 
American  Psychological  Society  was  founded.  Today,  APS  has  15,000  members.   Our 
members  include  Nobel  Prize  winners,  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  other  national  leaders  in  science.   Most  are  in  academic  settings,  all  are  interested  in 
federal  research  support  for  psychological,  behavioral  and  social  science,  and  a  great 
many  rely  on  support  from  the  National  Science  Foundation.   We  have  a  tremendous 
stake  in  NSF  not  just  over  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  for  the  long  term. 

We  support  the  President's  request  of  $2,205  billion  for  NSF  for  FY  94,  and  ask 
that  this  Subcommittee  approve  the  proposed  budget.   Within  this  budget,  we  are  asking 
this  Subcommittee  to  preserve  the  FY  94  budget  request  of  $106.9  million  for  the  Social, 
Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  (SBE)  directorate  in  order  to  allow  NSF  to  maintain 
its  commitment  to  strengthening  basic  behavioral  science  research.   In  doing  this,  the 
Subcommittee  will  be  encouraging  both  the  agency  and  the  research  community  to 
respond  to  issues  of  national  concern  in  ways  that  do  not  jeopardize  basic  research  but 
which  do  provide  an  increased  measure  of  accountability. 


NSF's  Directorate  for  Behavioral  Sciences:   A  Giant  First  Step 

When  I  first  testified  before  this  subcommittee,  it  w£is  to  request  support  for  a 
separate  directorate  for  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  at  NSF.   Since  at  least  the 
early  1980's  --  and  probably  even  before  --  our  sciences  were  chronically  underfunded 
compared  to  other  areas  of  science  within  NSF.   We  believed  the  main  reason  was  the 
NSF  structure.   Our  sciences  were  located  in  a  directorate  that  focused  primarily  on 
another  area  of  science  and  had  always  been  headed  by  people  from  other  sciences. 
Consequently,  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  did  not  have  representation  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  NSF  when  budget  decisions  were  being  made. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  There  is  now  a  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic 
Sciences  directorate  at  NSF,  established  a  year  ago.  It  is  part  of  the  legacy  of  former 
director  Walter  Massey.   But  there  also  was  support  expressed  from  this  Subconmiittee, 
for  which  we  are  grateful. 
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Basic  Behavioral  Research  in  FY  94:  The  Next  Step 

The  reason  for  bringing  up  this  history  is  because  it  is  an  important  context  for 
the  py  94  budget  of  the  new  Social,  Behavioral,  and  Economic  Sciences  (SBE) 
directorate.  The  establishment  of  the  separate  directorate  was  a  significant  achievement, 
but  it  is  just  the  first  step  toward  our  ultimate  objective,  which  is  to  obtain  equitable 
funding  for  behavioral  and  social  sciences  research  at  NSF.  The  FY  94  budget  requested 
for  SBE  represents  the  next  step. 

In  its  recent  response  to  you  on  FY  93  appropriations,  NSF  discusses  something 
called  the  Human  Capital  Initiative.     The  Human  Capital  Initiative  is  a  national 
behavioral  science  research  agenda  developed  by  representatives  of  more  than  70 
behavioral  science  societies.   It  is  intended  to  help  Congress  and  federal  agencies  set 
funding  priorities  for  psychological  and  related  sciences.   From  the  beginning,  the 
Human  Capital  Initiative  process  attracted  the  attention  and  support  of  Congress.   In  past 
Appropriations  Reports,  the  Senate  endorsed  the  use  of  the  Human  Capital  Initiative  by 
several  federal  agencies,  including  NSF.   Last  year,  the  NSF  was  directed  by  your 
counterparts  in  the  Senate  to  use  the  HCI  in  planning  its  fiscal  year  (FY)  1994  budget 
request. 

The  Committee  is  pleased  to  see  that  the  behavioral  and  psychological  sciences 
communities  have  produced  a  comprehensive  vision  for  research  in  their 
disciplines  called  the  human  capital  initiative.  The  Foundation  will  report  to  the . 
Committee,  concurrently  with  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  request  to  the 
Congress,  on  how  it  will  incorporate  the  initiative  into  its  programs.  (S.  Rpt.  102- 
356,  p.  161) 

In  response  to  this  directive,  NSF  has  pledged  that  20  percent  of  the  requested 
increase  for  the  SBE  directorate  for  FY  94  will  be  used  for  //C/-related  activities. 

This  would  not  have  happened  without  a  separate  directorate.   More  important, 
this  would  not  have  happened  without  the  interest  and  strong  support  that  we  have  seen 
from  Cora  Marrett,  who  was  chosen  as  the  first  head  of  the  SBE  directorate  and  with 
whom  the  idea  of  the  HCI  set-aside  originated.  So  you  see,  the  FY  94  budget  represents 
the  results  of  several  years'  worth  of  effort  for  psychological  research  and  the  behavioral 
sciences  more  generally.   Your  support  for  the  SBE  request  will  be  a  critical  factor  in 
helping  us  achieve  these  results. 
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Responding  to  Issues  of  National  Concern 

The  Human  Capital  Initiative  illustrates  the  potential  of  behavioral  science 
research  to  address  critical  areas  of  concern  to  this  country.  Specifically,  six  problems 
facing  our  nation,  our  communities,  and  our  families  are  targeted  ~  Literacy, 
Productivity,  Aging,  Substance  Abuse,  Health,  and  Violence.  What  we  are  saying  is  that 
these  issues  represent  in  large  part  problems  of  behavior,  and  that  increased  funding  for 
behavioral  research  -  both  basic  and  applied  -  can  help  effectively  address  them. 
(Copies  of  the  document  have  been  provided  to  the  Subcommittee  with  this  testimony.) 

Virtually  the  entire  document  is  relevant  to  NSPs  mission  to  support  the  basic 
research  in  behavioral  science  that  needs  to  be  in  place  to  better  address  these  problems. 
To  take  just  one  example.  Chapter  Two  -  "Productivity  in  the  Workplace"  --  outlines 
ways  in  which  fundamental  cognitive  and  psychological  research  contributes  to  our 
understanding  of  how  people  learn  new  skills  and  solve  problems,  what  promotes 
attention  in  individuals,  and  how  people  interact  with  technology.  This  kind  of 
information  is  crucial  in  addressing  such  diverse  issues  as  improving  air-traffic  control 
systems,  designing  better  computers  and  robots,  and  developing  effective  employee 
training  programs.   NSF  has  a  multi-year  initiative  in  cognitive  science  which  is  likely  to 
include  just  this  kind  of  research. 

Using  the  HCI  document  as  an  umbrella  structure,  groups  of  individual 
investigators  are  now  being  brought  together  to  develop  specific  research  initiatives,  that 
define  tangible  problems  in  the  real  world,  describe  our  current  knowledge  relevant  to 
those  problems,  identify  the  key  issues  that  feasibly  can  be  investigated  and  ameliorated, 
and  summarize  the  potential  benefits  of  such  research.   Several  initiatives  are  in  various 
stages  of  development.  Two  initiatives  are  nearing  completion:   one  called  "Vitality  for 
Life,"  focusing  on  behavioral  research  to  help  with  the  problems  of  aging,  and  another 
titled  'The  Changing  Nature  of  Work."    Other  planned  initiatives  will  focus  on  literacy 
and  reading  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  education;  substance  abuse;  mental  health;  and 
violence. 


Final  Thoughts:   Accountability  and  Better  Decisions 

In  its  report  to  Congress,  NSF  calls  the  HCI  an  "excellent  basis  for  enhancing 
programs  of  research  support  in  these  fields  by  the  NSF  and  other  Federal  research 
agencies,"  and  says  that  "Uiese  initiatives  fit  in  well  with  the  Foundation's  long  range 
planning  themes,  particularly  in  fostering  interdisciplinary  research,  developing 
partnerships  with  other  agencies  juid  organizations,  and  enhancing  human  capabilities." 
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Beyond  these  considerations,  the  HCI  has  been  developed  at  a  time  of  increasing 
scrutiny  on  NSF  and  other  science  agencies  concerning  funding  decisions.   With  tighter 
budgets  comes  greater  pressure  to  focus  on  research  "payoffs."   But  even  if  greater 
resources  were  available,  policy  makers  differ  on  how  to  tackle  the  problems  facing  the 
nation.   Better  information  is  needed  to  guide  their  decisions.   By  bringing  together 
many  scientific  societies  to  collaborate  on  identifying  research  needs,  the  psychological 
science  conmiunity  has  a  process  in  place  that  will  serve  both  purposes;  it  provides  NSF 
with  the  ability  to  identify  the  most  promising  areas  of  behavioral  research,  and  among 
them,  the  areas  that  will  increase  our  knowledge  about  how  to  deal  effectively  with  a 
number  of  critical  national  problems. 

It  is  clear  that  NSF  is  prepared  to  use  this  agenda  as  Congress  has  directed.   We 
are  asking  this  Subcommittee  to  ensure  the  agency's  ability  to  do  so  by  approving  the  FY 
94  budget  request  for  the  SBE. 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  today. 
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WITNESS 
DR.  AVNER  FRIEDMAN,  JOINT  POLICY  BOARD  FOR  MATH 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Joint  Policy  Board  for 
Mathematics,  Dr.  Avner  Friedman. 

Dr.  Friedman,  we  welcome  you  before  our  subcommittee  this 
morning  and  we  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  in 
its  entirety  and  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Friedman.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  Avner  Friedman,  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  Mathematics  and  its  Applications  at  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta. I  am  also  the  President  of  the  Society  for  Industrial  and  Ap- 
plied Mathematics.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  NSF  budget  request. 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Policy  Board  for  Mathematics, 
which  is  a  consortium  of  three  higher  education  mathematical  or- 
ganizations. 

I  note  that  the  President  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America,  Professor  Kreider,  and  the  President  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  Dr.  Graham,  are  here  with  me  today. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joint  Policy  Board  for  Mathematics 
urges  the  subcommittee  to  adopt  the  President's  budget  request  for 
the  NSF.  This  request  includes  $10  million  for  the  mathematical 
sciences  over  last  year's  budget.  We  strongly  support  this  expanded 
funding  and  the  educational  and  strategic  research  programs  to 
which  most  of  the  increase  would  be  devoted.  We  urge  the  subcom- 
mittee to  allow  NSF  to  determine  the  appropriate  balance  between 
strategic  and  fundamental  research  programs. 

The  NSF  has  been  a  crucial  source  of  support  for  advancing  the 
principal  goals  of  the  American  mathematical  sciences.  These  goals 
are  to  maintain  the  world  leadership  of  the  U.S.  in  mathematical 
sciences  research,  to  provide  all  students  at  the  postsecondary  level 
with  the  mathematical  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  as  citizens 
and  members  of  the  work  force,  and  to  lead  the  development  and 
transfer  of  applications  of  mathematics  to  problems  in  science, 
technology  and  industry. 

I  might  add  they  are  consistent  with  the  national  science  and 
education  goals  that  the  administration  established  in  its  technolo- 
gy initiative  last  February. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  a  bit  on  these  goals.  The  NSF  provides 
critical  support  for  mathematics  education  reform  efforts.  Reform 
of  undergraduate  education  is  particularly  important.  Mathematics 
is  the  language  of  science  and  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  science.  Continued  improvement  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level  would  have  profound  impact  on  the  U.S.  science  and  engi- 
neering and  on  the  competency  of  the  Nation's  future  work  force. 
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Research  activities  advance  the  educational  mission  of  the  math- 
ematical sciences.  Mathematical  scientists  who  are  actively  in- 
volved in  research  bring  a  unique  perspective  to  teaching  and  can 
convey  the  excitement  of  discovery  which  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
better  instruction  and  to  attracting  American  students  to  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences. 

The  NSF  math  division  also  supports  research  that  facilitates 
transfer  of  mathematical  ideas,  tools,  and  human  resources  to  U.S. 
industry.  For  instance,  the  institute  I  direct  is  deeply  involved  in 
technology  intensive  companies,  seeking  out  practical  problems 
that  can  be  tackled  through  mathematical  research. 

The  representatives  of  industry  often  say  that  people  are  the 
most  valuable  product  industry  gets  from  universities.  My  institute 
has  developed  a  postdoctoral  program,  supported  jointly  by  indus- 
try, NSF  and  the  university  in  industrial  mathematics  in  which 
young  mathematical  researchers  from  universities  work  with  re- 
searchers in  industry. 

As  an  example,  it  recently  developed  innovative  mathematical 
tools  which  will  help  reestablish  U.S.  preeminence  in  high  defini- 
tion television  and  in  medical  instruments. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  goal  of  maintaining  world  leadership.  Sev- 
eral national  research  reports  have  noted  that  the  accomplishment 
of  the  mathematical  sciences  have  lead  the  world  since  World  War 
II,  but  these  reports  also  reveal  that  the  erosion  of  support  for  fun- 
damental mathematical  research  over  more  than  a  decade  has  in- 
creasingly debilitated  the  mathematical  departments  in  the  U.S. 
universities. 

The  NSF  is  the  primary  agency  charged  with  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  basic  sciences.  The  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the 
NSF  said  it  best,  "NSF  should  support  first  rate  research  at  many 
points  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge."  The  mathematical  frontier 
covers  an  area  as  wide  as  the  scientific  frontier  itself. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  continued  decline  in  support  for  fun- 
damental mathematics  would  lead  to  missed  opportunities  and 
threaten  the  replenishment  of  human  resources  in  mathematics. 

I  note  that  last  year  Congress  provided  special  language  in  sup- 
port of  fundamental  or  disciplinary  mathematics.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  ask  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  NSF  budget  re- 
quest to  avoid  substantial  decreases  in  support  for  fundamental 
mathematics  research  and  to  enable  the  mathematical  sciences  to 
achieve  the  national  goals  in  research,  education  and  applications. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  Avner  Friedman,  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  Mathematics  and  Its  Applications  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  President  of 
the  Society  for  Industrial  and  Applied  Mathematics.  I  thank  you  for  this  opjxjrtunity  to  comment  on 
the  FY  1994  budget  request  for  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Policy 
Board  for  Mathematics,  a  joint  effort  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  the  Mathematical 
Association  of  America,  and  the  Society  for  Industrial  and  AppUed  Mathematics,  which  have  a 
combined  membership  of  over  56,000  mathematical  scientists  and  educators. 

The  Joint  Policy  Board  for  Mathematics  strongly  supports  the  President's  request  for  an  overall  NSF 
budget  of  $3,180  billion  In  FY  1994.  In  particular,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  approve  the  full 
requests  for  the  Research  and  Related  Activities  and  the  Education  and  Human  Resources  line  items. 

The  NSF  has  been  a  crucial  source  of  support  for  advancing  the  principal  goals  of  the  American 
mathematical  sciences  enterprise,  which  I  state  here  for  the  record: 

1 .  to  maintain  the  world  leadership  status  of  the  United  States  in  mathematical  sciences  research; 

2.  to  provide  all  students  at  the  postsecondary  level— including  future  scientists  and  engineers— 
with  the  mathematical  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  as  citizens  and  members  of  the 
woricforce,  and  to  contribute  to  the  reform  of  precollege  mathematics  education,  especially  by 
improving  the  preparation  of  precollege  teachers  of  mathematics;  and 

3 .  to  lead  the  development  and  transfer  of  applications  of  the  mathematical  sciences  to  problems  in 
science,  technology,  and  industry,  with  particular  attention  to  those  areas  identified  as  national 
objectives. 

Support  for  these  goals  hastens  progress  toward  the  explicit  goals  of  the  Nation:  President  Clinton  and 
Vice  President  Gore's  objective  of  "world  leadership  in  basic  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering," 
which  they  established  in  Technology  for  America's  Economic  Growth,  A  New  Direction  to  Build 
Economic  Strength;  toward  the  goals  outlined  in  Pathways  to  Excellence:  A  Federal  Strategy  for 
Science,  Mathematics,  Engineering,  and  Technology  Education,  recenUy  issued  by  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Council  for  Science,  Engineering,  and  Technology's  Committee  on  Education  and 
Human  Resources;  and  toward  the  goals  of  the  various  federal  strategic  research  and  technology 
initiatives. 

The  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences  (DMS)  annually  provides  about  half  of  total  federal  support  for 
the  mathematical  sciences,  and  DMS  support  covers  the  broadest  range  of  mathematical  activity, 
encompassing  core  or  disciplinary,  cross-disciplinary,  appUed,  and  computational  research,  as  well  as 
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strategic  research  associated  with  federal  science  and  technology  initiatives.  Moreover,  DMS  provides 
virtually  the  only  federal  support  for  fundamental  research  to  extend  the  intellectual  frontiers  of 
mathematics. 

The  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  $88  million  for  the  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  an 
increase  of  nearly  $6  million  over  its  FY  1993  budget.  Much  of  the  increment  would  be  used  to 
enhance  the  participation  of  mathematical  scientists  in  the  FCCSET  research  initiatives,  to  upgrade 
postsecondary  education  in  the  discipline,  and  to  expand  programs  linking  teaching  and  research-each 
a  critically  important  objective  that  serves  all  three  of  the  above  goals.  We  su-ongly  support  this 
expanded  funding  for  programs  that  directly  address  the  education  and  strategic  research  missions  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  as  proposed  by  the  NSF. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  concern,  however,  that  even  this  proposal  indicates  further  decline  of  the 
Nation's  investment  in  fundamental  disciplinary  mathematics  research  and  thus  has  serious 
implications  for  the  ability  of  the  mathematical  sciences  community  to  meet  its  goals  and  the  goals  of 
the  Nation  in  the  long  term.  The  mathematical  sciences  enterprise  as  a  whole  must  be  strong  in  order 
to  meet  its  responsibUities  in  education  and  strategic  research.  Thus: 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  NSF  budget  request  for  the  Division  of  Mathematical 
Sciences  to  allow  the  education  and  strategic  research  programs  to  move  forward  and  to  avoid 
substantial  decreases  in  support  for  disciplinary  mathematics  research.  We  further  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  allow  the  NSF  to  determine  the  appropriate  balance  between  strategic  and 
fundamental  research  programs.  These  actions  will  provide  the  best  framework  in  which  the 
mathematical  sciences  community  can  continue  meeting  its  goals  and  advance  the  broader  goals  of  the 
Nation. 

Advancing  Education  Goals.  The  NSF  provides  critical  support  for  an  integrated  set  of  programs 
that  enable  mathematical  scientists  to  work  toward  mathematics  education  reform  at  all  levels.  These 
programs  include  precollege  teacher  enhancement,  undergraduate  curriculum  reform,  research 
experiences  for  undergraduates  as  well  as  precollege  students,  and  programs  for  women  and 
minorities.  Recognizing  the  special  role  mathematics  plays  in  enabling  the  study  of  science  and 
engineering,  academic  mathematical  scientists  contribute  extensively  to  precollege  education  reform 
through  materials  and  curriculum  development,  teacher  enhancement  programs,  and  direct  intervention 
programs  designed  to  increase  interest  in  mathematics  and  science  among  precollege  students, 
especially  girls  and  minorities. 

Reform  of  undergraduate  mathematics  education  is  particularly  important  as  nearly  all  college  students- 
and  the  pool  from  which  future  scientists  and  engineers  are  drawn-take  mathematics  courses. 
Undergraduate  education  is  also  the  linchpin  for  systemic  reform  of  elementary  and  secondary 
mathematics  education,  because  the  mathematical  preparation  of  future  precollege  mathematics  teachers 
occurs  at  this  level.  Improvement  of  undergraduate  mathematics  education  thus  makes  a  positive 
impact  throughout  the  Nation's  scientific  and  engineering  enterprise  as  well  as  on  the  competency  of 
the  Nation's  future  workforce.  Thus: 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  $74.8  million  budget  request  for  the  Division  of 
Undergraduate  Education  In  the  Education  and  Human  Resources  Directorate  to  allow  continued 
progress  in  mathematics  education  reform  at  this  level  and  to  support  new  activities  to  strengthen  the 
connections  between  education  and  research  in  mathematics. 

The  educational  mission  of  the  mathematical  sciences-the  most  teaching-intensive  of  all  of  the 
sciences-is  also  advanced  through  the  research  programs  and  other  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Mathematical  Sciences.  Most  mathematical  researchers  h^ve  significant  teaching  responsibilities  in  an 
increasingly  challenging  environment,  given  the  substantial  efforts  to  improve  undergraduate 
mathematics  education.  Mathematical  scientists  who  are  actively  involved  in  research  bring  a  unique 
perspective  to  their  teaching  activities  and  are  in  a  position  to  share  with  their  students  the  excitement  of 
mathematical  discovery.  This  excitement  is  one  of  the  keys  to  improved  undergraduate  instruction  and 
to  attracting  American  students  to  mathematical,  scientific,  and  technical  careers. 
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Advancing  Broader  Science  and  Technology  Goals.   The  EMvision  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
supports  the  contributions  of  the  mathematical  sciences  to  all  five  FCCSET  research  initiatives— Global 
Change  Research,  High  Performance  Computing  and  Coimnunications,  Advanced  Materials  and 
Processing,  Biotechnology,  and  Advanced  Manufacturing-as  well  as  to  the  NSF-wide  research 
initiatives  on  environmental  science  and  civil  infrastructure.  Research  on  the  underlying  mathematics 
provides  greater  understanding  of  the  complex  phenomena  and  processes  associated  with  these  critical 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  The  development  of  new  quantitative  techniques  is  often  key  to  the 
success  of  a  strategic  research  program. 

DMS  also  supports  programs  that  facilitate  transfer  of  mathematical  ideas,  tools,  and  especially  human 
resources  to  US  industry.  The  organization  I  direct,  the  Institute  for  Mathematics  and  Its  Applications, 
for  instance,  is  deeply  involved  with  technology-intensive  companies  in  Minnesota  and  around  the 
country,  seeking  out  practical  problems  that  can  be  tackled  through  mathematical  research. 
Representatives  of  industry  often  say  that  people  are  the  most  valuable  "product"  industry  gets  from 
universities.  (The  Industrial  Research  Institute,  for  instance,  testified  to  this  before  Congress  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  NSF.)  My  Institute  has  developed  a  postdoctoral  program  in 
industrial  mathematics  in  which  young  mathematics  researchers  from  universities  work  with 
researchers  in  industry.  The  program  is  supported  jointly  by  industry,  NSF  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Based  on  this  model  program,  JPBM  has  asked  the  NSF  to  expand  its  mathematical 
postdoctoral  program  to  include  competitive  fellowships  throughout  the  country  for  PhDs  who  will 
spend  part  of  their  time  woiking  with  US  industry. 

Maintaining  US  Leadership.  The  mathematical  sciences  enable  the  conception,  expression,  and 
refinement  of  the  ideas  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  engineering.  As  the  language  of  science 
and  technology,  mathematics  is  so  pervasive  it  sometimes  becomes  hidden.  Yet  the  discovery, 
creation,  and  diffusion  of  new  mathematics  is  a  flourishing  enterprise,  advancing  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  and  generating  powerful  modeling  and  computational  tools  used  to  solve  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  problems  found  in  the  other  sciences,  technology,  and  industry. 

As  several  National  Research  Council  reports  have  made  clear,  mathematical  research  in  the  United 
States  has  led  the  world  with  an  impressive  list  of  accomplishments  since  Worid  War  II.  But  these 
reports,  issued  by  panels  chaired  by  former  Science  Adviser  Edward  David,  also  found  that  erosion  of 
support  for  core  mathematical  research  over  more  than  a  decade  has  increasingly  debilitated  the 
mathematics  departments  in  US  universities,  hampering  their  ability  to  capitalize  on  research  and 
education  opportunities  and  to  replenish  the  human  resources  of  the  discipline. 

The  health  of  fundamental  mathematics  research  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  US's  continued  world 
leadership  in  the  mathematical  sciences  and  its  applications.  One  never  knows  in  advance  which  areas 
of  basic  research  will  lead  to  innovative  results  that  contribute  to  solution  of  important  problems  and 
underpin  future  technologies.  This  is  as  true  for  mathematics  as  it  is  for  science.  The  Commission  on 
the  Future  of  the  NSF  acknowledged  this  when  it  recommended  that  NSF  "support  first-rate  research 
at  many  points  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge."  The  mathematical  frontier  covers  an  area  as  wide  as  the 
scientific  frontier  itself— indeed,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  scientific  frontier-and  yet  funding  for  the 
mathematical  sciences  is  only  about  4  percent  of  the  total  Research  and  Related  Activities  budget,  and  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  inflation  for  the  past  several  years. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  last  year,  the  conference  report  of  the  VA-HUD-Independent 
Agencies  appropriations  bill  included  language  noting  the  key  role  of  disciplinary  mathematics  in  the 
Nation's  science  and  technology  efforts.  We  thank  the  subcommittee  for  including  this  language  and 
urge  your  continued  support  for  fundamental  mathematics  research.  Full  funding  of  the  proposed  FY 
1994  NSF  budget  request  for  the  mathematical  sciences  is  crucial  (o  avoid  continued  erosion  of 
support  for  disciplinary  mathematics  and  to  ensure  the  realization  of  (he  education  and  strategic 
research  missions  of  the  discipline.  Again,  we  urge  you  to  approve  the  full  NSF  budget  request  so  that 
investment  In  the  mathematical  sciences  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  goals  outlined  here  as  well  as  the 
science  and  education  goals  of  the  Nation.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views  for  the 
record  regarding  appropriations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Friedman.  Let  me  just  ask  you  one 
question.  You  speak  of  maintaining  U.S.  leadership  in  this  area. 
Haven't  we  really  fallen  behind  other  nations  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  both  math  and  science?  We  frequently  see  the  reports,  for 
instance,  in  math  where  on  international  testing,  American  stu- 
dents come  in  last  when  tested  with  students  in  West  Germany, 
Japan,  Korea,  some  of  the  other  Asian  countries,  in  last  place  in 
international  testing,  which  is  not  indicative  of  U.S.  world  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Friedman.  Well,  I  think  a  mathematical  education  goes  from 
K  to  12  and  on,  and  I  think  this  area  that  you  have  indicated,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is,  in  fact,  a  problem  area.  It  is  not  unconnected  to  gen- 
eral national  values,  television  time  and  things  like  that,  and  we 
are  well  aware  of  this  problem. 

In  fact,  there  are  a  number  of  problems  that  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  in  order  to  improve  the  situation,  going  down  to  educating, 
enhancing  high  school  teachers.  We  have  a  number  of  programs — I 
am  familiar,  for  instance — quite  a  number  of  them,  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion DIMACS.  This  is  the  NSF  center  for  science  and  technology, 
where  there  are  some  programs  for  teachers  of  high  school,  high 
school  students  too,  and  there  is  a  geometry  consortium  involving 
several  universities  where  students  come  in. 

In  fact  I  know  in  Chicago,  it  is  inner  city  programs  in  which  they 
are  taking  kids  sixth  and  seventh  grade  and  introducing  them  to 
mathematics,  very  innovative  methods,  including  experimentation, 
education,  trying  to  motivate  students,  and  so  I  think  it  is  part  of 
what  we  have  to  work  hard  on  and  we  are  aware  of  it,  but  it  has  to 
go^all  the  way  down  to  elementary  school  teachers  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  agree  with  your  testimony.  It  is  just  that  I  think 
the  problem  is  probably  more  serious  than  is  highlighted  in  your 
testimony  in  terms  of  what  we  have  just  referenced  to.  But 
anyway,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  presence  here. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 

DR.  DERALD  MORGAN,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  ENGINEERING  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness,  American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education,  Dr.  Derald  Morgan.  Dr.  Morgan,  we  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance here  before  our  subcommittee.  We  will  place  your  formal 
statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  we  recognize  you  to  pro- 
ceed as  you  like. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Again,  Chairman  Stokes,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  here.  As  you  have  indicated,  my  name  is  Derald  Morgan.  I  am 
the  Dean  of  Engineering  at  New  Mexico  University  in  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico. 

I  am  here  today  to  urge  your  support  for  the  1994  budget  request 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I  think  in  particular  I  am  here 
to  urge  your  request  for  the  engineering  directorate. 


Although  I  have  been  listed  as  appearing  for  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  Engineering  Education,  I  am  here  representing  three  differ- 
ent organizations  that  come  together  in  an  organization  called  the 
Engineering  Education  Coalition.  This  includes  the  National  Socie- 
ty of  Professional  Engineers,  the  American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education,  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  and  we  work  closely  together  to  promote  and 
improve  the  activities  related  to  engineering  education  in  bringing 
our  individual  organizations  together. 

You  have  my  statement  and  I  think  you  probably  know  more 
about  the  NSF  budget  and  the  needs  of  NSF  than  I  do,  so  I  would 
like  to  just  tell  you  a  little  story  which  has  been  attributed  to  one 
of  our  great  Presidents,  President  Lincoln,  and  it  dealt  with  a 
farmer  that  was  sitting  out  in  his  field  one  day  and  saw  a  squirrel 
go  into  a  tree  that  was  sitting  beside  his  house,  and  so  he  thought 
he  would  investigate  how  that  squirrel  could  go  inside  of  that  tree. 

Upon  climbing  up  in  the  tree  and  sticking  his  head  in  the  squir- 
rel hole,  he  discovered  that  the  tree  was  totally  empty  on  the 
inside  from  top  to  bottom,  and  climbing  down  from  the  tree,  he 
began  to  be  concerned  about  the  health  of  that  particular  tree  and 
what  it  meant  to  he  and  his  family  since  the  tree  was  sitting  next 
to  the  house.  To  take  down  the  tree  might  pose  some  danger  to  his 
property,  would  be  very  difficult  to  remove. 

In  a  large  wind  storm,  since  the  tree  was  hollow  from  top  to 
bottom,  it  might  fall  over  and  injure  some  of  his  family  and  destroy 
his  property.  Having  sat  down  a  little  while  and  reflected  on  the 
particular  situation,  the  farmer  said  to  himself  and  to  his  family,  I 
wish  I  had  never  seen  that  squirrel. 

So  I  think  what  I  would  say  as  an  illustration  of  that  story,  I 
hope  that  this  committee  will  make  sure  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  in  particular  the  engineering  directorate,  does  not 
become  hollow  from  top  to  bottom  and  just  become  a  beautiful  tree 
standing  out  beside  our  house  and  unable,  in  fact,  to  provide  shel- 
ter and  shade  and  the  opportunities  for  us  to  progress  m  the  areas 
of  engineering  education  and  the  many  things  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  does,  in  fact,  do  for  each  of  our  organizations 
and  for  the  profession. 

I  think  we  are  in  particular  at  a  crossroads  here  where  the  story 
may  be  very  important.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  tree  is  strong, 
that  technology  is  strong,  that  the  engineering  education  meets  the 
needs  of  the  country,  both  today  and  in  the  future,  and  we  know 
that  you  will  be  supportive  and  we  would  ask  you  to  call  on  us  in 
any  way  to  work  with  you  and  your  committee  and  with  the  Con- 
gress to  make  sure  that  the  National  Science  Foundation  receives 
full  funding  and  that  important  funding  that  it  needs  to  receive. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  Dr.  Morgan,  your  story  probably  speaks  as  elo- 
quently as  any  other  testimony  you  could  give  in  terms  of  what  you 
want  to  leave  with  this  subcommittee  today. 

This  is  an  area  that  this  subcommittee  is  and  has  been  very  con- 
cerned about  and  I  in  particular  have  been  very  concerned  about 
the  specific  area  of  our  educational  process. 
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So  let  me  just  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much  your  appearance 
here  and  the  testimony  you  have  given  us.  * 

Mr.  Morgan.  Thank  you.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  ! 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Derald  Morgan  and  I  am  dean  of  engineering  at  New  Mexico  State 
University  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  I  am  here  today  to  urge  your  support  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1994  budget  request  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and,  in  particular,  the  budget 
request  for  the  Engineering  Directorate. 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Engineering  Education  Coalition,  comprised  of  three 
organizations  working  together  on  behalf  of  engineering  education  and  research:  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC),  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers  (NSPE)  and  the  Engineering  Deans  Council  of  the  American  Society 
for  Engineering  Education  (ASEE).* 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  greatly  appreciate  the  strong  support  and  leadership  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  have  shown  in  behalf  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Despite  this  difficult 
budget  year,  we  urge  your  support  for  President  Clinton's  requested  budget  of  $3.1  billion  for 
FY  1994. 

As  stated  in  the  Clinton  administration  economic  plan,  "Technology  is  the  engine  of 
economic  growth... Breakthroughs  such  as  the  transistor,  computers,  recombinant  DNA  and 
synthetic  materials  have  created  entire  new  industries  and  millions  of  high-paying  jobs." 

But  if  the  nation  hopes  to  develop  and  sustain  a  renewed  civilian  technology  enterprise, 
we  believe  it  must  also  ensure  there  is  a  strong  base  of  research  and  education  to  support  it. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF),  through  its  broad  research  and  education  programs, 
provides  key  leadership  and  direct  support  for  that  technology  base.  For  these  reasons  we 
believe  it  is  so  important  to  continue  developing  the  Foundation's  programs. 


ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

Support  In  the  Engineering  Directorate  Given  the  changing  world  economic  climate, 
we  are  in  a  period  of  great  ferment  within  engineering  education.  Our  educational  and  research 
programs  are  seeking  to  adapt  to  the  realities  of  an  increasingly  diverse  student  population,  the 
need  to  prepare  students  to  practice  in  the  global  marketplace  and  the  explosion  of  new 
technologies  and  information.  At  the  intellectual  core  of  this  revolution  is  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Engineering  Directorate,  stimulating  and  supporting  educational  changes  in  the 
discipline.  Because  of  its  catalytic  role  in  this  effort,  we  believe  funding  for  NSF's  Engineering 
Directorate  should  be  expanded  significantly. 
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The  Importance  of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Engineering.  Unlike  many  scientific 
fields,  most  engineers  pursue  a  professional  career  after  earning  a  baccalaureate  degree.  For 
that  reason,  undergraduate  education  is  particularly  important  to  the  engineering  community. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  out  of  the  $81  million  the  Foundation  plans  to  spend  in  the 
research  directorates  this  year  on  undergraduate  education,  $24  million,  or  30  percent,  is  in  the 
Engineering  Directorate.  The  Directorate  supports  undergraduate  student  research  experiences, 
visiting  professorships  for  women,  and  curriculum  development.  This  year's  plan  includes 
opportunities  for  undergraduates  to  conduct  industrially-relevant  research  over  the  summer  at 
selected  NSF  industry/university  research  centers. 

The  largest  and  potentially  most  far-reaching  undergraduate  education  activity  is  the 
Engineering  Education  Coalitions  program—consortia  of  diverse  engineering  colleges  whose 
purpose  is  to  develop  and  disseminate  coordinated  innovations  in  curricula,  as  well  as  to  reach 
out  to  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  school.  (Four  coalitions  so  far  have  been  awarded 
five-year  grants,  one  more  is  expected  to  be  designated  in  FY  1993,  and  the  Directorate  would 
like  to  designate  one  or  two  more  in  FY  1994.) 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  gauge  the  full  impact  of  the  Coalitions  on  engineering 
education,  there  are  promising  developments.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  teaching 
and  curricular  innovations  in  one  of  the  Coalitions  have  significantly  increased  the  freshman 
engineering  student  retention  rates.  On  one  project,  undergraduate  engineering  students  from 
several  engineering  colleges  are  collaborating  to  design  and  build  a  sailplane.  Overall  design 
and  management  are  being  handled  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  while  students  at  MIT 
are  building  the  landing  gear  and  students  from  Morgan  State  University  in  Baltimore,  Maryland 
are  designing  the  cockpit/controls  sub-systems.  The  concepts  of  cooperation,  communications 
and  making  design  trade-offs  become  a  part  of  the  experience.  On  another  project,  Florida 
International  University  has  developed  a  program  for  all  Dade  County,  Florida  public  high 
schools  which  includes  a  mobile  educational  unit  with  a  series  of  experiments/lectures  that 
emphasize  hands-on  experiments  and  team  work.  Youngsters  are  excited  by  these  projects  and 
motivated  to  pursue  their  science  courses  with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

We  believe  these  and  other  early  results  indicate  the  value  of  and  the  need  to  sustain  this 
major  experiment. 

The  Importance  of  NSF's  Undergraduate  Division  NSF  also  provides  valuable  support 
for  undergraduate  engineering  education  through  its  undergraduate  division  of  the  Education  and 
Human  Resources  (EHR)  Directorate,  particularly  in  laboratory  improvement  for  instruction. 
The  Division  is  also  providing  important  support  for  the  improvement  of  lower  division  courses 
in  such  areas  as  physics  and  chemistry-which  is  important  to  all  disciplines,  as  well  as  to  the 
nation's  future  high  school  science  and  mathematics  teachers.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
support  the  full  $74.8  million  request  for  the  Undergraduate  Division. 

Graduate  Traineeships  Complement  Fellowships  Because  U.S.  engineers  can  begin 
well-paid  professional  careers  directly  out  of  college,  they  often  have  limited  incentives  to 
continue  on  in  doctoral  programs.  While  it  is  unclear  if  we  will  face  a  shortage  of  PhD- 
educated  engineers  in  coming  years,  we  will  continue  to  need  strong  incentives  to  attract  the  best 
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U.S.  students  to  our  programs.  In  1991,  U.S.  colleges  of  engineering,  for  the  first  time, 
awarded  the  majority  of  their  doctoral  degrees  to  foreign  students  on  temporary  visas  (previous 
percentages  had  included  foreign  students  on  both  temporary  and  permanent  visas).  This  reflects 
both  the  high  international  status  of  U.S.  graduate  engineering  education,  as  well  as  the  low 
number  of  U.S.  candidates.  While  U.S.  engineering  colleges  must  continue  to  attract  talent  from 
around  the  world,  there  is  no  question  that  we  need  more  incentives  for  U.S.  students  to  pursue 
doctoral  programs. 

One  valuable  incentive  has  been  the  NSF  Graduate  Fellowship  Program,  which  has 
enabled  many  engineering  students  to  undertake  advanced  studies.  The  program  should  be 
sustained.  In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  graduate  traineeship  program  initiated  by  Congress 
in  FY  1992  is  an  important  complement  to  the  fellowships. 

The  special  value  of  traineeships  is  that  they  enable  schools  to  recruit  students  into 
specific  programs— such  as  in  emerging  technologies  or  inter-disciplinary  fields—and  to  recruit 
women,  under-represented  minority  and  disabled  students.  Traineeships  also  foster  active  faculty 
involvement  in  the  recruitment  process  and  enable  schools  across  the  country  to  participate.  We 
endorse  the  development  of  the  Foundation-wide  traineeship  activity  and  urge  that  it  become  a 
full-fledged,  long-term  program  and  not  simply  a  one-time  activity. 


ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 

The  Engineering  Directorate  also  plays  a  vital  role  in  shaping  both  the  substance  and 
process  of  university  engineering  research  in  this  country. 

Because  the  practice  of  engineering  revolves  around  teamwork  and  the  integration  of 
knowledge  and  technology,  the  NSF  Engineering  Directorate  has  endeavored  to  broaden  the 
focus  of  its  engineering  research  activities.  While  sustaining  support  for  the  traditional 
engineering  disciplines,  the  directorate  is  providing  new  opportunities  for  inter-disciplinary 
research  and  training,  as  well  as  expanded  opportunities  for  university,  government  and  industry 
collaboration. 

Engineering  Research  Centers.  The  Engineering  Research  Center  (ERC)  program 
enables  the  Foundation  to  focus  significant  resources  on  critical  technology  areas:  bringing 
together  researchers  and  students  from  several  disciplines  and  from  industry  to  work  on  projects 
from  an  integrated,  systems  approach.  Industry  support  for  the  centers  is  now  triple  the  NSF 
investment  and  the  centers  concept  has  become  a  worldwide  model.  Since  the  ERC  program 
began  in  1985,  ERCS  have  received  200  patents  and  licensed  483  patents  and  software  products 
to  industry. 

We  fully  support  the  Engineering  Research  Centers  program  as  a  valuable  complement 
to  the  individual  investigator  grant  programs,  and  endorse  the  proposed  FY  1994  addition  of  two 
centers  in  technologies  associated  with  manufacturing  and  materials  processing  and  high 
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performance  computing  and  communications. 

Universitv/Industrv/State  Cooperative  Research.  In  its  FY  1994  budget  request,  the 
Engineering  Directorate  also  proposes  to  expand  funding  of  its  smaller-scale  research  center 
program  that  promote  collaborations  among  universities,  states  and  industries.  These  centers 
have  attracted  an  average  of  ten-to-one  leverage  of  NSF  funds  by  industry  and  are  helping 
accelerate  technology  transfer  and  regional  economic  development. 

The  Directorate  is  also  promoting  integration  of  disciplinary  knowledge  through  its 
smaller-scale  grant  programs.  For  example,  the  FY  1994  budget  proposes  a  $2.6  million  civil 
infrastructure  initiative  aimed  at  developing  new  strategies  and  techniques  for  renewing  the 
nation's  infrastructure  systems,  including  systems  performance,  deterioration,  repair  and 
construction.  Funding  would  also  be  available  in  Engineering  to  expand  the  Management  of 
Technological  Innovation  Program  initiated  this  year  in  cooperation  with  the  Directorate  for 
Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences. 

These  and  other  programs  in  the  Engineering  Directorate  hold  great  promise  for 
improving  the  nation's  technological  competitiveness.  They  are  an  important  reason  why  NSF 
should  receive  priority  consideration  for  FY  1994  funding. 

NSF-Supported  Engineering  Advances 

Past  investments  by  NSF  in  engineering  research  have  paid  real  dividends  and  are 
improving  the  quality  of  life.   For  example: 

Scanning  Tunneling  Microscope.  The  invention  in  1982  of  atomic  resolution  scanning 
tunneling  microscopy  (STM)  enabled  researchers  to  study  the  surface  of  materials  at  the  atomic- 
scale  and  in  three  dimensions.  A  researcher  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Engineering  Research 
Center  for  Compound  Semiconductor  Microelectronics,  has  developed  a  radically  different  STM 
design  that  not  only  provides  far  better  resolution,  but  can  fit  into  the  palm  of  a  hand.  Earlier 
designs  were  typically  12  feet  tall  and  four  feet  square.  The  ERC's  STM  design  was  patented 
and  licensed  to  three  companies. 

Environmental  Remediation.  Researchers  funded  through  the  NSF  environmental 
engineering  program  have  developed  electro-osmosis  soil  processing  to  remove  contaminants 
caused  by  accidental  spills  and  industrial  operations.  The  research  has  enabled  development  of 
a  technology  that  offers  restoration  of  contaminated  water,  soils  and  sediments  that  produces  no 
residual  sludges  and  results  in  final  products  that  are  non-toxic. 

Neuroengineering.  NSF  has  taken  the  lead  in  promoting  development  of  "neurocontrol, " 
the  use  of  complex  neural  network  designs  to  solve  very  difficult  control  applications.  This  has 
led  to  new  controllers  for  materials  fabrication  at  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  and  for  the 
main  arm  of  the  space  shuttle. 
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In  sum,  the  Engineering  Education  Coalition  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  particularly  the  Engineering  Directorate  and  the  Undergraduate 
Education  Division,  with  the  requested  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1994.  If  the  Subcommittee 
chooses  to  augment  education,  we  believe  it  is  most  important  to  augment  undergraduate 
education  and  continue  the  new  graduate  traineeship  program.  We  believe  that  strong  financial 
support  for  the  Foundation  is  a  high  pay-off  investment  in  the  nation's  technological  future. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  views. 


♦Member  organizations  of  the  Engineering  Education  Coalition  are: 

The  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education  (ASEE).  a  membership  society  of 
engineering  faculty  members,  as  well  of  schools  of  engineering  and  engineering  technology  and 
engineering-oriented  companies. 

The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  (NSPE).  a  professional  society 
representing  75,000  engineers  in  industry,  private  practice,  construction,  government  and 
education. 

The    National    Association    of   State    Universities    and    Land    Grant    Colleges 

(NASULGC).  a  higher  education  association  whose  member  public  colleges  and  universities 
educate  more  than  two  million  of  the  nation's  students  each  year. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
HOWARD  SILVER,  CONSORTIUM  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Next  witness  will  be  the  Consortium  of  Social  Sci- 
ences Associations,  Mr.  Howard  Silver. 

Hi,  Mr.  Silver,  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  in  its  en- 
tirety and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Silver.  I  am  Howard  J.  Silver,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Consortium  of  Social  Science  Associations.  Before  I  begin,  I  would 
like  to  say  it  is  a  honor  to  testify  in  the  same  morning  with  the 
president  of  my  graduate  school  alma  mater,  E.  Gordon  Gee  of 
Ohio  State. 

For  12  years,  COSSA  has  advocated  for  the  social  behavioral  and 
economic  sciences  at  the  National  Science  Foundation.  This  culmi- 
nated in  1991  with  the  creation  of  the  separate  directorate  for 
these  sciences  and  since  that  time  we  have  worked  very  closely 
with  Dr.  Cora  Marrett,  the  Assistant  Director  of  SBE  to  make  the 
new  directorate  work. 

The  past  year  I  have  seen  tremendous  ferment  in  national  sci- 
ence policy,  much  of  it  affecting  the  NSF.  Calls  for  research  related 
to  national  goals  and  a  new  emphasis  on  technology  led  to  a  reas- 
sessment of  the  NSF  mission  by  the  Science  Board's  Commission  on 
the  Future  of  NSF. 

Although  still  contemplating  the  recommendations  of  the  report, 
the  NSF  has  made  a  clear  commitment  to  the  strategic  research 
called  for  by  the  commissions.  The  resignation  of  Dr.  Massey  will 
lead  to  new  leadership  of  the  Foundation  during  turbulent  times. 
The  decline  in  research  funding  was  another  difficulty  that  faced 
NSF. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  proposed  to  invest  heavily  in 
technology  and  a  change  in  how  our  Nation  makes  R&D  invest- 
ments. Strong  support  will  be  maintained  for  basic  research,  the 
administration  contends,  and  this  next  year's  budget  supports  that, 
but  significantly  more  Federal  R&D  resources  will  go  to  precompe- 
titive  projects  of  commercial  relevance. 

The  new  context  for  R&D  provides  NSF  with  fresh  challenges.  As 
the  flagship  agency  dedicated  to  promoting  the  health  of  science, 
NSF  plays  a  vital  role  in  ensuring  the  continued  production  of  new 
ideas  and  the  scientists  to  produce  those  ideas.  NSF  must  maintain 
its  dedication  to  fundamental  knowledge  building. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  foundation  must  remain  supporting 
basic  research  and  developing  scientific  talent.  NSF  must  continue 
to  incubate  and  nurture  new  and  promising  ideas.  Without  that  the 
Nation  does  not  develop  intellectually,  and  our  technology  stag- 
nates, rather  than  innovates.  Although  representing  a  small  share 
of  the  Federal  research  and  development  budget,  NSF  support  for 
experiments  and  investigations  into  subjects  without  evident  short 
term  payoffs  has  been  vital  to  the  development  of  the  U.S.  leader- 
ship role  in  science  and  technology.  For  basic  research  in  the  social 
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behavioral  and  economic  sciences,  NSF  remains  a  vital  source  of 
Federal  support. 

In  looking  at  the  1994  budget  request,  COSSA  strongly  endorses 
the  administration's  request  of  $3.18  billion.  The  increase  for  NSF 
represents  a  first  step  in  the  plan  outlined  in  the  Vision  of  Change 
in  America  to  increase  the  foundation's  budget  during  the  next  five 
years  to  make  the  Nation's  increased  needs  for  basic  scientific  re- 
search. 

COSSA  regrets  the  defeat  of  the  stimulus  package  and  its  $207 
million  that  the  foundation  was  to  receive.  For  COSSA  the  most 
important  action  this  subcommittee  can  take  on  the  fiscal  year 
1994  NSF  budget  is  to  maintain  the  proposed  figure  of  $2.2  billion 
for  research  and  related  activities. 

The  increase  in  this  activity  will  simply  restore  it  to  the  request- 
ed level  of  last  year.  The  NSF  proposes  a  significant  increase  for 
the  new  SBE  directorate  and  for  the  new  social,  behavioral  and 
economic  research  division.  While  most  of  the  increases  will  go  to 
the  intelligence  systems  initiative,  much  of  it  will  go  to  core  re- 
search programs  in  SBE  which  has  suffered  significant  real  fund- 
ing declines  during  the  1980's  and  which  declined  again  last  year. 

COSSA  recognizes  the  difficult  situation  that  exists  for  the  sub- 
committee because  of  increasing  demand  for  deficit  reduction  and 
the  need  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  competing  agencies 
within  your  jurisdiction. 

However,  we  urge  that  you  make  the  NSF  research  request  a  top 
priority  for  funding  in  order  to  invest  in  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Let  me  now  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  physical  set  initiatives, 
since  almost  one  half  of  the  research  budget  at  NSF  is  now  being 
driven  by  that  and  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  SBE  sciences  in  those 
initiatives.  It  is  a  peripheral  supportive  role.  Yet  it  took  the  Com- 
mittee on  Earth  and  Environmental  Sciences  a  few  years  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  human  and  economic  dimensions  of  global 
change  research,  which  is  the  first  of  the  FCCSET  initiatives. 

We  hope  that  in  the  next  few  years,  the  role  of  the  SBE  sciences 
and  the  FCCSET  will  initiate  similar  efforts  on  problems  where  for 
example,  research  on  violence,  migration  and  population. 

Let  me  also  note  a  glaring  omission  from  the  current  high-per- 
formance computing  and  communication  initiative.  This  important 
technological  endeavor  will  have  repercussions  for  the  Nation's 
social  and  political  fabric,  as  other  great  technological  changes  did 
in  the  past.  In  the  past  the  Nation  rarely  spent  the  resources  to 
contemplate  these  consequences.  Support  for  social  impact  studies 
is  negligible,  as  the  Nation  rushes  head  long  into  the  promised 
lands  of  technological  transformation  of  our  lives.  If  we  are  going 
to  radically  alter  our  education  system,  if  we  are  going  to  change 
our  communication  system,  we  should  be  setting  aside  resources  to 
explore  the  effects  of  these  changes. 

The  Biotechnology  and  Human  Genome  programs  have  set  asides 
for  research  on  the  social,  economic  and  legal  issues  associated 
with  these  projects.  The  HPCC  should  have  a  similar  set  aside.  My 
written  testimony  provides  examples  of  basic  research  in  SBE  and 
how  it  contributes  to  national  goals.  Research  on  survey  methodolo- 
gy, geographic  information  systems,  multi-culturalism,  ethnic  con- 
flict, language  processing  and  acquisition  negotiations,  productivity 
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and  perhaps  most  importantly,  teaching  and  learning,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  making  this  a  better  Nation. 

Continued  support  for  basic  research  conducted  in  the  Nation's 
universities  is  essential  to  the  basic  mission  of  the  universities, 
training  the  next  generation  of  productive  citizens.  We  often  decide 
the  dichotomy  between  research  and  teaching  is  a  false  one.  With- 
out the  research,  there  would  be  very  little  to  teach.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  SBE  sciences.  These  sciences  need  support  to 
train  the  next  generation  in  social,  behavioral  and  economic  sci- 
ences, a  substantial  portion  of  what  is  systemically  known  about 
social  behavioral  and  economic  science  has  been  built  on  the  re- 
sults of  basic  research  supported  by  NSF. 

These  results  have  been  the  cornerstones  of  development  in  these 
sciences.  So,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to 
provide  the  needed  increase  for  research  support  at  NSF. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Silver,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  appear- 
ance here,  for  the  testimony  you  have  given  on  behalf  of  the  NSF 
budget. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Silver.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Howard  J.  Silver,  Executive  Director,  of  the  Consortium  of  Social  Science  Associations  (COSSA). 
COSSA  represents  more  than  90  professional  associations,  scientific  societies  and  universities  concerned  with 
the  promotion  of  and  funding  for  research  in  the  social,  behavioral  and  economic  sciences.  COSSA  functions 
as  a  bridge  between  the  research  world  and  the  Washington  community.  A  list  of  COSSA's  Members, 
Affiliates,  and  Contributors  is  attached. 

COSSA  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Subcommittee  for  its 
continued  strong  support  of  the  NSF  and  its  social  and  behavioral  science  component  COSSA  also 
commends  the  Subcommittee  for  its  strong  concern  for  individual  investigator  initiated  research  projects  at 
NSF. 

The  past  year  has  seen  tremendous  ferment  in  national  science  policy,  much  of  it  affeaing  the  NSF.  Calls 
for  research  related  to  national  goals  and  a  new  emphasis  on  technology  led  to  a  reassessment  of  the  NSF 
mission  by  the  National  Science  Board's  Commission  on  the  Future  of  NSF.  Although  still  contemplating 
the  recommendations  of  the  report,  the  NSF  has  made  a  clear  commitment  to  the  "strategic  research"  called 
for  by  the  commission.  The  resignation  of  Dr.  Massey  will  lead  to  new  leadership  for  the  Foundation  during 
these  turbulent  times.   The  decline  in  research  funding  for  FY  1993  was  another  difficulty  that  faced  NSF. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  proposed  to  invest  heavily  in  technology  and  a  change  "in  how  our  nation 
makes  R&D  investments."  Strong  support  will  be  maintained  for  basic  research,  the  administration  contends 
and  the  FY  1994  budget  supports  that,  but  significantly  more  Federal  R&D  resources  will  go  to  pre- 
competitive  projects  of  commercial  relevance.  The  new  context  for  R&D  provides  NSF  with  fresh 
challenges. 

As  the  flagship  agency  dedicated  to  promoting  the  health  of  science,  NSF  plays  a  vital  role  in  ensuring  the 
continued  production  of  new  ideas  and  scientists  to  produce  those  ideas.  NSF  must  maintain  its  dedication 
to  fundamental  knowledge  building.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  NSF  must  remain  supporting  basic 
research  and  developing  scientific  talent.  NSF  must  continue  to  incubate  and  nurture  new  and  promising 
ideas.  Without  that,  the  nation  does  not  develop  intellectually,  and  our  technology  stagnates,  rather  than 
innovates.  Although  representing  a  small  share  of  the  federal  research  and  development  budget,  NSF 
support  for  experiments  and  investigations  into  subjects  without  evident  short-term  payoffis  has  been  vital 
to  the  development  of  the  U.S.  leadership  role  in  science  and  technology.  For  basic  research  in  the  social, 
behavioral,  and  economic  sciences,  NSF  remains  a  vital  source  of  federal  support. 

What  follows  are  comments  on  the  proposed  FY  1994  budget  for  the  NSF  and  the  important  research 
conducted  by  social  and  behavioral  scientists  that  will  be  impaaed  by  that  budget  The  second  part  of  the 
testimony  focuses  on  the  role  of  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  in  the  new  environment  of  linkages  for 
scientific  research. 

The  FY  1994  Budget  Request 

COSSA  strongly  endorses  the  administration's  request  of  S3. 18  billion  for  NSF  in  FY  1994.  The  $446 
million  increase  for  NSF  recommended  by  the  President's  budget  is  the  first  down  payment  on  the  plan, 
outlined  in  A  Vision  of  Change  In  America,  to  increase  the  Foundation's  budget  during  the  next  five  years 
to  meet  the  nation's  increased  needs  for  basic  scientificresearch.  COSSA  regrets  the  defeat  of  the  stimulus 
package  and  its  $207  million  for  the  NSF.  The  administration  has  requested  $2.2  billion  for  research  and 
related  activities.  The  $315  million  increase  would  restore  this  activity  to  the  requested  level  of  FY  1993. 
For  COSSA  the  most  important  actioa  this  Subcommittee  can  take  on  the  FY  1994  NSF  budget  is  to 
maintain  the  proposed  figure  of  $2^04  billion  for  research  and  related  activities. 
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For  F\'  1994,  the  NSF  proposes  a  significant  increase  (19  percent)  for  the  new  SBE  directorate.  The  new 
Social,  Behavioral,  and  Economic  Research  (SBER)  division  would  increase  its  small  share  of  the  NSF  pie 
by  $9.3  miUion  (15  percent)  to  S75.3  million.  While  a  significant  portion  of  the  increase  will  go  to  the  Intel- 
ligent Systems  initiative,  much  of  the  increase  will  go  to  the  core  research  programs,  which  had  suffered 
significant  real  funding  declines  during  the  1980s,  and  which  declined  again  last  year.  As  part  of  the 
increase,  SBE  intends  to  join  the  foundation-wide  effort  to  augment  the  size  of  awards  to  better  enable 
fundamental  research.  The  average  award  size  for  the  SBER  division  is  $50-55,000,  with  very  few  large 
awards.    Thus,  researchers  in  the  SBE  sciences  often  find  NSF  unable  to  meet  their  requirements. 

COSSA  recognizes  the  difficult  situation  that  exists  for  the  Subcommittee  because  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  deficit  reduaion  and  the  need  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  competing  agencies  within  your 
jurisdiaion.  However,  we  urge  that  you  make  the  NSF  research  request  a  top  priority  for  funding  in  order 
to  invest  in  the  future  of  this  nation. 

COSSA  also  endorses  the  NSFs  request  of  a  9  percent  increase  for  the  Education  and  Human  Resources 
direaorate  for  FY  1994.  SBE  research  on  urban  problems  will  help  EHR  implement  its  Urban  Systemic 
Initiative.  In  addition,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  EHR  to  suppon  education  in  the  SBE  sciences  at  all 
education  levels.  Given  the  impact  of  science  and  technology  on  society,  the  understanding  of  social, 
behavioral,  and  economic  phenomena  by  all  segments  of  the  population  is  essential 

The  Role  of  SBE  in  FCCSET  and  NSF  Initiatives 

Since  almost  one-half  of  the  research  budget  at  NSF  is  now  being  driven  by  the  FCCSET  initiatives,  let  me 
discuss  the  role  of  the  social,  behavioral,  and  economic  sciences  in  those  initiatives.  For  the  most  part  it 
is  a  peripheral,  supportive  role.  Yet,  it  took  the  Committee  on  Earth  and  Environmental  Sciences  (CEES) 
a  few  years  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  human  and  economic  dimensions  of  global  change  research, 
the  first  of  the  FCCSET  initiatives.  We  hope  that  in  the  next  few  years  the  role  of  the  SBE  sciences  in  the 
other  initiatives  will  expand,  and  that  FCCSET  will  initiate  similar  efforts  on  problems  where  the  SBE 
sciences  can  take  the  lead,  e.g  violence,  migration,  population. 

NSF  is  a  major  player  in  the  govenmient-wide  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program  devised  by  the  federal 
inter-agency  CEES.  For  FY  1994  NSFs  total  request  is  $170  million  and  includes  close  to  $12  mUlion  for 
enhancing  research  on  the  economic  consequences  and  human  impacts  of  global  environmental  change.  The 
importance  of  these  factors  was  referred  to  by  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  Director  John 
Gibbons  in  testimony  to  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  on  March  30,  1993.  Gibbons  noted  that  "we  need 
to  expand  research  on  the  effects  of  global  change,  including  research  on  human  health,  settlements,  and 
societal  response." 

The  SBE  sciences  have  a  small  role  in  the  High  Performance  Computing  and  Communications  (HPCC) 
initiative.  Over  $1  million  of  SBE  funds  will  be  spent  in  FY  1994  to  address  major  HPCC  research 
questions.  Part  of  the  NSF  Intelligent  Systems  initiative  will  fund  studies  in  cognitive  science  to  ascertain 
human  abilities  to  receive,  store,  process,  and  conmiunicate  information  and  to  interact  with  artificial  systems 
designed  to  deal  with  massive  volume  of  information. 

There  continues  to  be,  however,  a  glaring  omission  from  the  HPCC  initiative.  This  important  technological 
endeavor  will  have  repercussions  for  the  nation's  social  and  political  fabric,  as  other  great  technological 
changes  did  in  the  past  In  the  past,  the  nation  rarely  spent  the  resources  to  contemplate  these 
consequences.  Support  for  social  impaa  studies  is  negligible  as  the  nation  rushes  headlong  into  the 
promised  land  of  the  technological  transformation  of  our  lives.  If  we  are  going  to  radically  alter  our 
education  system,  if  we  are  going  to  change  our  communications  system,  we  should  be  setting  aside  resources 
to  explore  the  effects  of  these  changes.   The  Biotechnology  and  Human  Genome  programs  have  set-asides 
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for  research  on  the  social,  economic  and  legal  issues  associated  with  those  research  projects.  The  HPCC 
should  have  a  similar  set-aside. 

The  advanced  manufacturing  initiative  offers  another  opportunity  to  study  the  human  dimensions  of 
technological  change.  As  Dale  Compton,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  at  Purdue,  told 
his  fellow  members  of  the  SBE  Advisory  Committee:  "The  problem  in  manufaauring  is  not  technology,  it 
is  management  and  the  need  to  change  large  organizations,  motivate  people,  and  build  work  teams."  All 
of  these  are  subjects  of  social  and  behavioral  science  research.  The  problems,  Compton  noted  are  "too 
imf)ortant  to  be  left  to  the  engineers."  A  larger  role  for  the  social  sciences  must  be  created  in  this  initiative 
and  NSF  can  do  that 

In  FY  1994,  SBE  will  spend  S4.4  million,  an  increase  of  5400,000,  to  bring  social  scientists  together  with 
engineers  to  address  fundamental  issues  related  to  research  development  and  technological  implementation 
problems  facing  American  manufaaurers.  The  increase  will  go  to  analyze  and  disseminate  effective  models 
for  managing  technological  innovation. 

NSF  proposes  to  fund  a  major  research  initiative  on  Civil  Infrastructure  next  year.  Led  by  the  engineering 
direaorate,  this  endeavor  will  focus  on  construaion  and  materials  R&D  to  improve  the  nation's  crumbling 
physical  infrastructure.  However,  as  pari  of  the  effort  NSF  recognizes  that  research  must  also  be  conduaed 
on  the  need  for  viable  urban  economies,  strong  urban  tax  bases,  and  a  trained  urban  work  force.  The  SBE 
directorate  proposes  to  spend  5400,000  for  this  research  in  FY  1994. 

Last  year,  I  mentioned  the  competition  for  the  Center  for  Survey  Methods  (CSM).  It  has  now  been 
completed  and  NSF  is  funding  the  Center  housed  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  CSM  will  advance 
training  and  research  in  survey  methods  in  the  social,  behavioral,  economic  and  statistical  sciences.  It  will 
also  provide  graduate-level  education  and  training  for  current  employees  of  federal  statistical  agencies  to 
alleviate  the  difficulties  created  by  the   significant  cutbacks  in  resources  and  personnel  during  the  1980s. 

SBE  Sciences  and  Strategic  Research  to  Meet  National  Goals 

The  SBE  sciences  maintain  conneaions  with  industry  and  other  agencies  of  the  government  providing  them 
with  basic  research  results  that  increase  their  effectiveness.  These  linkages  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
these  sciences  to  the  nation's  goals. 

The  social  sciences  have  as  their  "produa"  the  understanding  of  people  and  of  their  institutions  in  society, 
in  a  matrix  of  behavioral  conditions.  COSSA  believes  that  it  is  imperative  for  NSF  to  continue  support  for 
research  that  integrates  systematic  understanding  of  human  and  institutional  issues  as  central  to  problems 
conceptualized  as  technological  ones. 

Transferring  the  results  of  SBE  scientists'  research  has  been  demonstrated  in  numerous  ways.  Psychological, 
sociological,  and  demographic  studies  combined  with  methodological  advances  in  survey  techniques  have 
created  the  market  research  industry  which  continues  to  utilize  this  knowledge  to  establish  such  innovative 
businesses  as  CLARITAS  and  American  Demographics.  This  research  has  also  been  translated  into  the 
multi-million  dollar  polling  industry  which  has  explained  political,  social  and  economic  behavior,  not  only 
in  America,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  addition,  basic  research  on  political  behavior  helps  the  media 
industry  interpret  elections  and  other  political  events. 

The  National  Center  for  Geographic  Information  and  Analysis  has  been  supported  by  NSF  for  a  number 
of  years.  Its  research  and  training  activities  have  helped  nourish  a  $1.8  billion  Geographic  Information 
Systems  industry  that  has  transformed  urban  and  rural  platming,  ecological  analysis,  and  resource 
management,  in  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized  countries. 

Sociological  and  anthropological  research  on  race  and  ethnicity  and  multicultuialism  have  provided 
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companies  with  the  information  and  expertise  to  interact  more  effectively  with  increasingly  multi-cultural 
workforces  and  markets.  Given  the  demographic  projeaions  about  the  increased  diversity  of  the  U.S. 
workforce,  these  programs  have  become  an  important  part  of  business  planning.  In  addition,  basic  research 
on  conflia  resolution  and  risk  taking  has  been  utilized  in  mediation  and  negotiation  efforts. 

The  NSF  Science  and  Technology  Center  for  Research  on  Cognitive  Science  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  attraaed  the  support  of  nine  major  corporations  interested  in  basic  research  on  language 
processing,  language  acquisition,  and  perception  and  aaion.  A  "grasp  laboratory"  is  conducting  research 
on  visual  and  tactile  activities  of  robots.  Prior  research  on  computational  linguistics  provided  the  basis  for 
pen  based  computing,  a  product  now  entering  the  marketplace. 

Qearly,  basic  research  on  economics  and  sociology  has  changed  the  way  businesses  think  of  the  funaioning 
of  financial  markets,  how  people  reaa  to  various  economic  stimuli,  how  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  work, 
and  organizational  decision  making.  In  addition,  research  by  economists  has  greatly  contributed  to  our 
understanding  of  the  critical  importance  of  technological  advances  to  the  growth  of  American  productivity. 

Industrial  and  technological  growth  in  a  global  economy  is  inevitably  a  public  private  partnership,  and  the 
creation  of  a  climate  for  its  success  depends  on  research  on  politics,  law,  regulatory  systems,  and 
governmental  processes  and  institutions.  This  research  helps  provide  for  effeaive  and  successful  negotiation, 
collaboration,  and  trade  in  the  international  arena. 

In  addition,  SBE  sciences  underpin  knowledge  essential  for  training  in  all  fields.  SBE  basic  research  has 
impacted  how  teachers  teach  and  how  people  learn.  Studies  in  cognitive  science  have  provided  knowledge 
about  teaching  and  learning  from  the  pre-school  to  the  graduate  level.  Research  in  survey  methodology  and 
support  for  data  colleaion,  allow  students  to  be  trained  in  data  management  and  analysis  techniques. 
Anthropological  research  provides  information  for  teaching  in  and  about  multicultural  places.  Studies  in 
the  history  of  science  and  technology  and  ethics  and  values  in  science  equip  students  with  valuable 
information  about  how  science  developed  and  how  science  should  be  done.  For  much  of  this  research  NSF 
supplies  a  significant  share  of  the  support. 

Continued  support  for  basic  research  conducted  in  the  nation's  universities  is  essential  to  the  basic  mission 
of  universities:  training  the  next  generation  of  productive  citizens.  The  often  cited  dichotomy  between 
teaching  and  research  is  a  false  one.  Without  the  research  there  would  be  very  little  to  teach.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  SBE  sciences.  The  SBE  sciences  need  NSF  support  to  continue  training  the  next 
generation  of  social,  behavioral,  and  economic  scientists.  A  substantial  portion  of  what  is  empirically  and 
systematically  known  about  the  SBE  sciences  has  been  built  on  the  results  of  basic  research  supported  by 
NSF.   These  results  are  the  cornerstones  of  curricula  development  in  the  SBE  sciences. 

Again,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  the  needed  increase  for  research  support  at  the  NSF.  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 
DR.  STEPHEN  PORGES,  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation, Dr.  Stephen  Porges.  Doctor,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
before  our  subcommittee,  and  we  will  place  your  entire  statement 
in  the  record  at  this  point  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Porges.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  Dr.  Stephen  Porges,  Professor  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  here  today  representing  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion and  its  118,000  members  and  associates.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  present  testimony  on  two  agencies  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  subcommittee,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  am  going  to  focus  on  only  a  few  issues  here.  EPA's  written  tes- 
timony submitted  for  the  hearing  record  covers  our  broader  con- 
cern. NSF  supports  basic  and  strategic  research  in  all  major  scien- 
tific and  engineering  fields,  with  basic  behavioral  research  mainly 
supported  through  the  directorate  for  social,  behavioral  and  eco- 
nomic sciences.  APA  recommends  support  for  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1994  of  $3.2  billion  for  NSF. 

The  administration's  $75.3  million  fiscal  year  1994  request  for 
Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Research  (SBE)  within  NSF  will 
support  research  that  has  been  consistently  underfunded  over  the 
last  12  years.  The  1994  level  of  funding  for  SBE  will  restore  funds 
to  the  core  research  programs  that  suffered  a  decrease  in  1993. 
Within  SBE  are  several  programs  and  initiatives  which  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  science  base  and  will  contribute  to 
identified,  high  priority  national  needs. 

APA  endorses  the  $14.7  million  fiscal  year  1994  request  for  the 
cognitive,  psychological  and  language  science  program  in  SBE.  This 
program  funds  basic  research  in  human  cognition  and  perception, 
social  psychology  and  linguistics.  It  is  an  important  source  of  sup- 
port for  the  scientific  base  in  behavioral  science,  where  funding 
still  has  not  recovered  from  the  low  levels  of  support  over  the  past 
12  years.  This  has  negatively  affected  not  only  the  science  base,  but 
the  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  behavioral  scientists. 

APA  also  supports  the  $23.7  million  dollars  fiscal  year  1994  re- 
quest for  the  Decision,  Risk,  and  Management  Science  program 
which  supports  research  in  decision-making  under  risk  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  management  and  design  of  complex  organizations. 
The  results  of  this  research  are  especially  valuable  as  the  United 
States  competes  in  international  markets  and  improvements  in  de- 
cision-making and  management  practices  are  sought. 

The  Interdisciplinary  Intelligence  Systems  Research  Initiative 
will  concentrate  research  on  the  processing  of  information  by 
humans  and  by  machines.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  direct  this  knowl- 
edge to  improvements  in  the  performance  of  complex  tasks  in  com- 
plex systems.  The  fiscal  year  1994  request  of  $1.5  million  to  this 
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initiative  is  a  down  payment  which  will  fund  not  only  research,  but 
pre  and  postdoctoral  fellowships  and  undergraduate  studies.  We 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  support  this  funding  request. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  research  at  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Compounds  with  neurotoxic  properties  poison  the 
nervous  system  and  can  produce  transient  or  permanent  damage. 
Concern  over  this  damage  arises  when  the  effects  are  manifested  in 
behavior  and  scientific  psychology  is  the  discipline  best  suited  to 
evaluate  the  behavioral  consequences  of  central  nervous  system 
damage.  Of  the  thousands  of  industrial  chemicals  and  pesticides  in 
use  today,  few  have  been  adequately  assessed  for  neurotoxic  prop- 
erties. Behavioral  research,  which  can  evaluate  autonomic,  sensory, 
motor,  and  cognitive  functions  is  needed  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods for  these  substances. 

Given  the  above,  EPA  is  very  concerned  with  the  priorities  given 
newer  toxicological  research  in  EPA's  1994  research  budget  and  we 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  address  this  problem. 

EPA's  health  effects  research  laboratory  is  a  unique  facility 
where  research  is  conducted  to  assist  EPA  with  its  regulatory  func- 
tions. The  funding  for  HERL  has  steadily  decreased  over  the  past 
12  years.  HERL  is  scheduled  for  an  approximate  $3  million  de- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1994.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  direct  at 
least  level  funding  for  HERL  in  EPA's  budget. 

Especially  disturbing  in  the  administration's  decision  to  cut  $1 
million  request  for  a  neurotoxicity  initiative  in  HERL's  neurotoxi- 
cology  division.  $1  million  was  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  research  to  public 
health  and  safety.  We  ask  the  subcommittee  to  restore  funds  for 
this  essential  research. 

Funding  for  behavioral  and  social  science  research  has  not  ever 
been  commensurate  with  its  importance  in  EPA's  mission.  The  en- 
gineering and  technological  fix  has  dominated  attempts  to  guard 
the  public  health,  but  the  goal  of  reducing  exposure  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  changing  behavior. 

We  urge  this  subcommittee  to  increase  research  funds  for  EPA's 
Office  of  Policy,  Planning,  and  Evaluation  and  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  and  direct  this  increase  be  dedicated  to 
behavioral  and  social  science  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, I  would  like  to  again  express  my  appreciation  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  this  committee.  The  psychological  sciences 
hold  great  promise  for  addressing  a  broad  range  of  important  prob- 
lems confronting  our  society. 

As  the  subcommittee  considers  funding  priorities,  it  is  our  hope 
that  you  will  place  a  high  priority  on  those  issues  outlined  this  in 
this  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Porges,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  and  your 
testimony  on  behalf  of  these  two  agencies.  It  has  been  very  helpful 
to  our  subcommittee.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Porges.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I'm  Dr.  Steven  Forges,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  representing  the  American  Psychological  Association  and  its 
1 18.000  members  and  associates.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  two  agencies  and  one  Department 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  --  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF),  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  and  the  Veterans  Health  Administration  in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA). 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

NSF  supports  basic  and  strategic  research  in  all  major  scientific  and  engineering  fields,  with  basic  behavioral 
research  mainly  supponed  through  the  Directorate  for  Social.  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences,  and  the  Directorate  for 
Biological  Sciences.  APA  is  very  pleased  to  support  the  Administration's  FY94  request  of  $3.2  billion  for  NSF.  This 
requested  increase  in  support  for  NSF  and  the  science  and  engineering  base  indicates  the  high  priority  placed  on  NSFs 
mission  in  the  Administration  --  one  shared  by  APA  and  other  organizations  concerned  about  basic  science  funding. 

Directorate  for  Social,  Behavioral,  and  Economic  Sdences  (SBE) 

SEE  was  created  in  October  1991  when  the  former  Directorate  of  Biological.  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  was 
reorganized.  This  reorganization  acknowledged  the  significant  contribution  of  behavioral  and  social  sciences  research  to 
NSF's  mission.  SBE  supports  basic  research  in  human  cognition  and  perception,  social  psychology,  decision,  risk  and 
management  sciences,  and  linguistics. 

The  Administration's  $75.31  million  FY94  request  for  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Research  will  support 
research  that  was  consistently  underfunded  over  the  last  12  years.  This  FY94  level  of  funding  for  SBE  will  restore  fiinds 
to  the  core  research  programs  in  SBE  which  suffered  a  decrease  in  FY93.  This  was  especially  unfortunate  coming  in  the 
second  year  of  funding  for  the  new  Directorate.  Within  this  budget  request  for  the  core  research  programs  in  SBE  are 
several  initiatives  and  programs  which  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  science  base  and  will  contribute  to 
identified,  high  priority  national  needs. 

FCCSET  Initiatives  in  SBE 

SBE's  FY94  request  includes  support  for  its  increased  participation  in  three  initiatives  coordinated  by  Ifie  Federal 
Coordinating  Council  for  Science,  Engineering  and  Technology  (FCCSET).  These  government-wide  initiatives  have  been 
identified  as  high  priority  areas  for  Federal  research  support.  The  potential  contributions  of  behavioral  research  to  these 
government-wide  initiatives  is  unique,  valuable  and  not  duplicated  elsewhere.  SBE's  FY94  budget  request  includes  an 
increase  of  $1.1  million  for:  I)  High  Performance  Computing  and  Communications;  2)  Advanced  Manufacturing;  and, 
3)  Math  &  Science  Education. 

The  Cognitive.  Psychological  and  Language  Science  Program  in  SBE 

APA  endorses  the  $14.66  million  FY94  request  for  this  program  which  funds  basic  research  in  human  cognition 
and  perception,  social  [>sychology.  decision,  risk  and  management  sciences,  and  linguistics.  Contributions  from  these  fields 
have  applications  in  such  areas  as  human  management  of  complex  systems  (human/computer  interface),  more  efficient  and 
productive  management  practices,  human  development,  education,  and  risk  communication  and  decision  making. 

This  program  is  an  important  source  of  support  for  the  scientific  base  in  behavioral  science,  where  funding  has 
still  not  recovered  from  low  levels  of  support  over  the  past  12  years.  This  has  negatively  affected  not  only  the  science 
base,  but  the  ability  to  recrxiit  and  retain  behavioral  scientists. 
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The  Decision.  Risk,  and  Management  Science  Program  in  SBE 

APA  supports  the.  $23.72  million  FY94  request  to  support  research  on:  1)  decision-making  under  risk  and 
uncertainty;  and,  2)  management  and  design  of  complex  organizations.  This  research  is  conducted  with  concern  for  social, 
behavioral,  and  organizational  factors.  The  results  of  this  research  are  especially  applicable  as  the  United  States  competes 
in  international  markets  and  improvements  in  decision-making  and  management  practices  are  sought. 

The  Intelligent  Systems  Research  Initiative 

This  interdisciplinary  Initiative  will  concentrate  on  adding  to  the  knowledge  base  on  the  processing  of  information 
by  humans  and  by  machines.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  direct  this  knowledge  to  improvements  in  the  performance  of 
complex  tasks  in  complex  systems.  This  includes:  human-computer  interaction:  managing  the  explosion  of  information 
in  databases,  libraries,  museums,  and  archives',  the  design  of  instructional  systems  (especially  for  math  and  science 
education);  and  the  design  and  manufacture  of  computers. 

The  FY94  request  of  $1.46  million  is  a  downpayment  on  tliis  Initiative  which  will  encompass  not  only  research, 
but  support  for  pre-  and  postdoctoral  fellowships,  and  undergraduate  studies.  It  will  also  enhance  support  for  the  existing 
Science  and  Technology  Center  for  Cognitive  Science  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  support  this  funding  request.  In  addition  to  expected  practical  applications,  this 
Initiative  will  add  greatly  to  scientific  knowledge  by  revealing  the  properties  basic  to  information  processing  -  including 
the  cognitive  and  psychological  roots  in  humans.  The  proliferation  of  information  and  the  need  to  harness  it  for  societal 
advancement,  makes  this  Initiative  a  research  challenge  of  the  highest  order. 

Division  of  Integrative  Biology  and  Neuroscience  (IBN) 

We  suppon  the  request  of  $88  million  for  IBN  which  is  in  the  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  and  includes  three 
programs:  Physiology  and  Behavior  Program;  Neuroscience;  and  Developmental  Biology.  Important  research  in 
behavioral  neuroscience,  the  development,  growth,  and  reproduction  of  plants  and  animals,  and  animal  behavior  is 
supported  through  these  programs.  A  much  needed  $2.15  million  in  the  Physiology  and  Behavior  Program  will  help 
enhance  collaborative  research  on  the  behavioral  mechanisms  of  ecological  phenomena  and  will  also  augment  award  sizes. 

Academic  Research  Facilities  and  Instrumentation 

Finally,  we  urge  support  for  NSFs  request  of  $55  million  for  Academic  Research  Facilities  and  Instrumentation. 
Although  meeting  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  estimated  billions  needed  to  modernize  the  nation's  research  facilities,  this 
program  provides  one  of  the  few  mechanisms  for  institutions  to  apply  for  these  badly  needed  funds.  This  peer-reviewed 
program  considers  all  applications  and  makes  awards  based  on  need  and  merit.  It  serves  as  a  model  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  Federal  money  based  on  nadonal  needs  and  merit 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

The  new  Administration  has  brought  with  it  an  increased  concern  for  the  environment  Psychological  science  has 
much  to  offer  as  the  national  focus  on  the  environment  broadens  to  include  more  preventive  measures,  as  well  as  to  the 
continuing  effon  to  address  existing  problems.  The  contributions  from  psychological  research  range  from  the  evaluation 
and  testing  of  compounds  for  neurotoxic  properties,  to  risk  conmiunication  and  prevention  measures.  Preventing 
environmental  problems,  and  finding  solutions  to  existing  ones,  requires  more  than  an  engineering  and  technology  fix  -- 
it's  also  necessary  to  consider  the  human  dimension. 

Neurotoxicity  and  Health  EfTects  Research 

Compounds  with  neurotoxic  properties  poison  the  nervous  system  and  can  produce  transient  or  permanent  damage. 
Concern  over  this  damage  arises  when  the  effects  are  manifested  in  behavior,  and  scientific  psychology  is  the  discipline 
best  suited  to  evaluate  the  behavioral  consequences  of  central  nervous  system  damage  in  human  and  nonhuman  species. 
Of  the  thousands  of  industrial  chemicals  and  pesticides  in  use  today,  few  have  been  adequately  assessed  for  neurotoxic 
properties.  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  report.  Neurotoxicity:  Identifying  and  Controlling  Poisons  of 
the  Nervous  System  stated  ".  .  .given  the  threat  that  neurotoxic  substances  pose  to  public  health  and  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  mechanisms  by  which  these  substances  exert  adverse  effects,  OTA  found  that,  in  general.  Federal  research  programs 
are  not  adequately  addressing  neurotoxicity  concerns." 

An  important  part  of  adequately  assessing  the  potential  neurotoxic  properties  of  industrial  chemicals  and  pesticides 
is  developing  improved  methods  of  evaluating  neurotoxicity.  Behavioral  research,  which  can  evaluate  autonomic,  sensory, 
motor,  and  cognitive  functions,  is  needed  to  develop  these  improved  methods  for  screening  substances. 

Given  the  above,  APA  is  very  concerned  with  the  priority  given  neurotoxicological  research  in  the  EPA's  FY94 
research  budget,  and  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  address  this  problem. 

Health  Effects  Research  Laboratory  (HERL) 

HERL  is  a  unique  facility  where  research  is  conducted  to  assist  EPA  with  its  regulatory  functions.  Results  from 
research  at  HERL  provide  the  scientific  underpinnings  for  EPA  regulations  and  HERL  is  also  the  focal  point  for  EPA's 
intramural  health  effects  research  program.  The  funding  for  HERL  has  steadily  decreased  over  the  past  12  years,  and  we 
lu'ge  the  Sut)committee  to  consider  this  investment  in  environmental  health  research  at  EPA  as  an  investment  in  prevention 
that  protects  the  public  health.  HERL  is  scheduled  for  an  approximate  $3  million  decrease  in  FY94.  We  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  direct  at  least  level  funding  for  HERL  in  EPA's  FY94  budget. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  Administration's  decision  to  cut  a  $1  million  request  for  a  "Neurotoxicity  Initiative" 
in  HERL's  Neurotoxicology  Division.  $1  million  was  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  this  research  to  the  public  health  and  safety.  It  was  designed  as  part  of  a  multi-year  research  effort  directed 
at  major  problems  in  neurotoxicity  risk  assessments,  identified  by  FCCSET.  Research  from  this  initiative  was  to  help 
interpret  data  from  other  traditional  studies.   We  ask  the  Subconunittee  to  restore  funds  for  this  essential  research. 

While  the  intramural  research  conducted  at  HERL  makes  important  contributions  to  the  orderly  development  of 
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a  research  fleld,  extramural  research  will  enhance  scientific  creativity  and  facilitate  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  by 
bringing  in  new  ideas  from  academic  and  industrial  laboratories.  For  this  reason,  we  strongly  encourage  increased  support 
of  extramural  neurotoxicity,  research  as  well. 

Exploratory  Grants  Program 

The  Exploratory  Grants  Program  (EGP)  in  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  is  the  only  place  in  EPA  that 
supports  investigator-initiated  research  projects.  This  program  has  a  history  of  uneven  su|)port  from  EPA,  which  seems 
especially  short-sighted  given  the  program's  focus  on  long-term  envirormiental  problems.  In  the  past,  EGP  has  included 
funds  to  support  health  effects  research.  Although  EGP  hasn't  supported  neurotoxicity  research  at  near  the  levels  we  think 
appropriate,  APA  was  dismayed  to  learn  that  no  FY94  EGP  funds  would  go  for  health  effects  research. 

As  we  understand  it.  the  reasoning  behind  this  move  was  a  belief  that  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Science  (NIEHS)  was  supporting  this  research.  EPA  should  not  be  allowed  to  abdicate  responsibility  for 
investigating  health  effects  research  ~  including  neurotoxicity  -  which  is  Congressionally  mandated  under  several  statutes, 
including  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA),  and  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (TSCA). 

Social  Science  Research 

An  important  part  of  EPA's  mission  is  to  protect  the  environment  and  prevent  damage  when  possible.  In  her 
statement  before  this  Subcommittee,  EPA  Administrator  Carol  Browner  identified  pollution  prevention  as  a  key  initiative 
to  protect  public  health  and  natural  ecosystems.  This  is  just  one  example  of  an  environmental  problem  where  psychology's 
contributions  in  the  area  of  risk  communication  would  be  valuable. 

Funding  for  social  sdence  research  has  never  been  commensurate  with  its  importance  to  EPA's  missioiL  While 
millions  are  spent  on  biological,  chemical,  or  engineering  solutions  ~  little  or  nothing  is  spent  on  research  crucial  to  the 
implementation  of  these  "solutions."  The  "engineering  and  technological"  Hx  has  dominated  attempts  to  guard  the  public 
health,  but  the  goal  of  reducing  exposure  can  also  be  accomplished  by  changing  behavior. 

We  urge  Congress  to  increase  research  funds  for  EPA's  Office  of  Policy,  Planning,  and  Evaluation,  and  the  Office 
of  Research  and  Development  for  the  conduct  of  this  necessary  research.  This  increase  in  research  funds  should  be 
dedicated  to  research  that  would:  1)  contribute  to  pollution  prevention  and  risk  reduction  by  increasing  understanding  of 
individual  and  organizational  behavior,  2)  contribute  to  the  implementation  of  pollution  control  technologies  by  providing 
an  imderstanding  of  the  information  and  incentives  required  for  their  adoption;  3)  assist  in  improving  programs  by 
measuring  and  assessing  their  effects  on  local  populations,  and  4)  assist  in  evaluating  policy  options  in  terms  of  their 
benefits  and  costs  to  society. 

VETERANS  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Veterans  Health  Administration  (VHA)  in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  supports  the  clinical 
mission  of  the  VA  to  enhance  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  care  received  by  our  nation's  veterans.  The  research  budget, 
as  a  peroeittage  of  the  total  VHA  budget,  has  decreased  from  3.S  percent  in  1970  to  2.2  percent  in  1987  and  to  t  .5  percent 
in  1993.  The  1^94  request  continues  this  downward  spiral  with  a  $206  million  request  for  research.  This  represents  an 
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1 1  percent  decrease  over  the  already  low  FY93  appropriation  for  research. 

The  FY93  budget. Jind  the  implications  of  the  FY94  request,  will  result  in:  1)  ongoing  programs  that  require  a 
review  for  funding  in  FY94  being  terminated  in  the  middle  of  their  research;  2)  programs  approved  in  FY93  to  start  in 
FY94  being  canceled;  3)  no  new  Merit  Review  research  awards  for  the  second  consecutive  year;  4)  no  career  development 
awards  for  FY94;  and  5)  the  total  number  of  funded  programs  falling  from  2,100  in  FY92  to  less  than  1,400  in  FY94. 

We  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  $242  million  for  research  in  VHA.  This  will  allow  at  least  level  funding 
in  FY94  (accounting  for  inflation)  for  this  vital  research  program.  This  research  contributes  not  only  to  improved  care 
for  veterans,  but  extends  beyond  the  veteran  population  to  our  society  as  a  whole.  Fmally,  we  suongly  urge  that  the 
Subcommittee  direct  an  increase  in  funding  for  VHA  research  in  mental  health  and  services. 

Concluding  Comment 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  I  would  like  to  again  express  my  appreciation 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  on  the  matter  of  appropriations  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  The  psychological  sciences 
hold  great  promise  for  addressing  a  broad  range  of  important  problems  confronting  our  society.  As  the  Subcommittee 
considers  funding  priorities,  it  is  our  hope  that  you  will  place  a  high  priority  on  those  issues  outlined  in  this  testimony. 
I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  Subcommittee  members  may  have. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 

DR.   BONNIE   BRUNKHORST,   COUNCIL   OF   SCIENTIFIC   SOCIETY   PRESI- 
DENTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  Council  of  Scientific  Society  Presidents,  Dr. 
Bonnie  Brunkhorst.  Dr.  Brunkhorst,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
appear  before  our  committee  this  morning.  We  will  place  your 
formal  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Dr.  Brunkhorst.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  here.  I 
am  a  professor  of  geology  and  science  education  at  California  State 
University  at  San  Bernadino.  I  am  the  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Teachers  Association  but  I  come  before  you  in  the 
capacity  now  as  chair  of  the  National  Council  of  Scientific  Society 
Presidents. 

The  Council  of  Scientific  Society  Presidents  represents  over  60  of 
our  Nation's  scientific  societies,  both  in  science,  mathematics  and 
science  and  mathematics  education,  including  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  the  American  Psychological  Association,  the  Mathe- 
matical Association  of  America,  the  National  Science  Teachers  As- 
sociation, the  American  Physical  Society,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Math. 

So  we  represent  both  the  mathematics  and  the  science  education 
communities  and  the  science  and  mathematics  community  of  the 
Nation. 

The  statement  that  I  have  for  you  today  is  the  result  of  positions 
that  have  been  taken  on  behalf  of  the  leadership  of  the  council  and 
that  leadership  is  the  elected  leadership  of  our  Nation's  scientific 
societies  represented  by  these  60  societies.  We  as  a  council  repre- 
senting the  societies  that  we  are  elected  to  lead  are  very  pleased 
with  the  level  of  the  budget  and  I  am  here  to  support  it  fully  at  the 
level  of  $3.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

There  are  several  points  we  would  like  to  make.  First  of  all, 
under  the  area  of  research  and  basic  activities,  the  $2.2  billion 
budget  is  a  support  for  individual  investigation.  We  believe  that 
that  provides  the  highest  pay  off  for  science  to  the  Nation.  It  is  the 
basic  resource  base  out  of  which  our  applications  come. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  our  members,  the  sum  of  our  advice  is  that 
the  contribution  which  NSF  can  and  should  make  to  the  applica- 
tion science  research  results  to  the  advanced  technology  is  chiefly 
to  continue  its  support  of  scientific  research  for  the  highest  quality 
and  to  assist  in  the  advanced  education  of  scientists  and  mathema- 
ticians and  for  literal  citizenry. 

We  conclude  this  year  the  balance  between  small  and  large 
grants  is  appropriate  for  big  science,  little  science.  We  do  want  to 
raise  a  couple  of  fundamental  questions.  We  concur  that  it  is  better 
not  to  start  any  more  big  science  initiatives  this  year,  but  we  want 
to  raise  a  question  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  the  balance  be- 
tween individual  research  funded  grants  and  the  critical  research 
priority  programs  which  are  under  the  FCCSET. 
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The  magnitude  of  this  effort  is  proposed  at  roughly  half  of  NSF's 
research  budget.  The  question  we  would  propose  is  perhaps  this 
balance  may  have  swung  too  far.  We  again  concur  with  the  budget 
for  this  year,  but  want  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  balance  for  in- 
dividual investigator  research  in  the  future.  Our  members  oppose 
the  role  of  NSF  as  a  mission  type  organization  for  research  as  an 
application. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  focused  projects  dominate 
the  role  of  NSF  in  the  research  community.  If  done  in  the  wrong 
way,  it  could  have  a  consequence  of  reducing  scientists  to  techni- 
cians and  stifling  the  creativity  that  leads  to  technological  ad- 
vances in  the  future.  So  this  is  a  caution. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  that  NSF  is  now  supporting  basic 
science  and  mathematics  education.  One  of  our  priorities  in  terms 
of  science  and  math  education  is  to  support  the  role  of  the  leader- 
ship of  scientists,  science  educators,  math  educators,  science  teach- 
ers, mathematics  teachers,  in  working  together  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's science  and  mathematics  education  initiatives. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  State-wide  systemic  initia- 
tives, the  teacher  preparation  initiatives,  and  have  one  caution 
under  the  area  of  teacher  preparation  initiatives.  There  is  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  council  made  last  year  urging  that  NSF  programming 
provide  funding  for  a  variety  of  large  and  small  local  and  regional 
initiatives  for  science  teacher  preparation.  At  this  point,  there  is 
only  one  initiative  available  and  we  think  that  the  issue  of  science 
and  mathematics  teacher  preparation  is  such  a  large  issue  facing 
our  Nation,  that  in  the  future  we  need  to  have  more  money  focused 
on  preparation  of  our  science  and  math  teachers  and  in  a  number 
of  programs. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  role  that  NSF,  however, 
has  played  in  the  leadership  for  science  and  math  education.  We 
are  also  pleased  with  the  role  that  NSF  has  played  in  support  of 
scientific  infrastructure  and  the  support  from  this  committee. 

And  we  would  like  to  urge  that  the  NSF  budget  be  adopted,  in- 
cluding the  14  percent  increase  in  math  and  science  education,  and 
I  want  to  underline  that  we  are  in  support  of  this  particular  budget 
and  would  urge  the  subcommittee  to  endorse  it  also. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Brunkhorst,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  here 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Scientific  Society  Presidents  and  you 
have  been  very  helpful  to  us  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Dr.  Brunkhorst.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ThanX  you  for  this  opportunity  to  presant  the  viawa 
of  tha  Council  of  Sciantifio  Society  Preaidenta  (CSSP). 
My  naae  is  Bonnie  J.  Brtmkborat.  I  aa  the  1993  Chair  of 
tha  Council. 

The  CSSP  aaabarahip  includea  the  preaidenta  of  over 
60  eeientiflc  societies  in  the  Onitad  States.  in 
addition  to  the  current  presidents  of  these  societies, 
our  aeabership  includes  the  presidents-elect  and  the  past 
preaidenta  tor  two  years  after  they  have  concluded  their 
tara  as  president.  This  provides  continuity  in  the 
Counoll's  work.  The  societies  that  sand  their  preaidenta 
to  tlta  CSSP  bava  an  aggregate  aeabershlp  of  1.1  Billion 
ABerican  scientists.  To  expedite  their  work,  when  the 
society  presidents  aeet  and  adopt  positions  on  scientific 
and  science  policy  Issues,  they  speaX  for  theaselves  as 
individuals. 

Our  statesent  today  is  based  in  part  on  roaolutions 
pasBad  by  the  full  Council  in  recent  years,  and  in  part, 
on  a  apecial  survey  of  our  venber  presidents  irtiich  was 
conducted  in  preparation  for  Congressional  testimony  late 
last  year  which  dealt  with  aany  of  the  issues  we  addreaa 
hara. 

In  these  tines  of  Federal  budget  deficits,  we  are 
very  encouraged  that  the  Clinton-Gore  AdBinistration  haa 
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proi>osAd  to  the  Congress  an  NSF  budget  that  contains  Bodest  but 
slgnit leant  Increases  for  basic  research  in  the  acience  and  for 
Bciance  education  in  the  nation's  schools,  ite  urge  your  covaittae 
to  fund  fully  the  President's  request  of  $3.18  billion  for  the 
■atimal  Science  Foundation  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Of  this  total/  $2.2  billion  Is  for  research  and  related 
activities,  both  basic  and  applied.  In  our  view,  such  support  of 
individvial  investigators  by  means  of  grants  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  merit  is  the  best  fom  of  support,  and  yields  the 
highest  pay-off  to  science  and  to  the  nation. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  our  aeabers,  the  sua  of  our  advice  is 
that  the  oontrilNitlon  wblcb  the  Mational  Science  Foundation  (W3F) 
can  ami  should  wakm  to  the  application  of  research  results  to  the 
edvanoe  of  tecdmology  la  chiefly  to  oontinue  its  support  of 
solentific  research  of  the  highest  quality  and  to  assist  in  the 
advanced  education  of  ccoalng  qawrations  of  scientists  and 
scientifically  litsrate  citisens. 

We  conclude  that  for  this  year  the  balance  between  "saall 
science"  grants  ["Enhancing  the  Kation's  Fundaaental  Science  & 
Engineering  Capability"  (K8F  FY  1994  Budget)],  and  the  large, 
expensive,  so-called  "big  science"  ["Critical  Research  £  Technology 
Prioritiss"  (NSP  FY  1994  Budget)]  nay  be  appropriate,  but  continues 
to  raise  fundaaental  questions  for  the  role  of  KSP.  Me  concur  in 
the  decision  not  to  initiate  any  new  starts  on  big  science 
facilities  by  the  NSF  at  this  tins. 

The  applied  research  aetivitiea  in  this  budget  are  chiefly 
within  the  group  of  "critical"  research  priority  prograas  which  nsf 
shares  responsibility  for  with  several  other  Federal  agencies, 
ihey  include  the  initiatives  in  high  performance  coaputing, 
advanced  materials,  biotechnology,  global  change,  and  advanced 
manufacturing  technology.  Mhlle  we  support  this  effort,  we  have 
several  concerns  about  thes. 

The  mognitude  of  this  effort  is  proposed  at  a  level  of  $1.15 
billion,  which  means  that  just  over  half  of  hsF's  research  funds 
would  be  provided  under  the  umbrella  of  applied  research.  Althoiigh 
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Bost:  of  the  funds  in  this  category  will  be  provided  through  the 
traditional  grant  aechonlBB,  we  believe  that  in  this  area  the 
balance  aay  have  swung  too  far.  in  the  1970's,  NSF  tried  a  progras 
of  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs  (RANN)  with  a  budget  of  $150 
Billion  in  an  overall  nsf  budget  of  $800  Billion.  The  starting 
point  for  RAMM  aotlvities  was  a  problaa  area  with  a  search  for 
scientific  results  which  could  be  translated  into  technology.  RANN 
took  the  approach  pursued  by  mission  agencies  of  the  goverraient, 
such  as  Defense  and  Agriculture. 

Our  »—**•«•■  oppose  sutdi  a  role  for  the  NSF,  beliering  NSF 
•honld  oontinae  to  be  a  basic  research  and  education  agency.  One 
states:  "It  would  be  a  Bistake  to  let  focused  projects  doainate 
the  role  of  MST  In  the  research  ooHBunity.  If  done  in  the  wrong 
way.  It  oonld  bave  the  oonsequsnce  of  redneing  seientists  to 
tedmiciaBB  and  Btifling  the  creativity  that  leads  to  the 
tedmologleal  advances  of  the  future".  Another  society  president 
states  succinctly,  "We  cannot  afford  to  weigh  down  our  research  on 
the  side  of  thrust  technology  developsent  because  we  will 
inevitably  find  that  we  have  no  Bore  fuel  to  fire  the  technology  of 
the  future*. 

Thm  NSF  is,  and  should  continue  to  be,  chiefly  the  Federal 
govemBent's  basic  research  agency,  and  applied  research  should 
constitute  a  SBsller  fraction  of  its  overall  research  support 
prograa.  Pro^aa  linkages  for  new  and  innovative  applications 
abould  be  soogbt  froa  all  HOP  prograB  areas.  NSF's  role  in  linking 
research  to  technology  should  be  that  of  a  catalyat. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  the  linkages  between  soienoe  and 
technology  builds,  of  course,  directly  on  the  baslo  principle  of 
the  Vannaver  Bash  rationale  for  the  support  of  taasio  researoh  by 
the  govemsant:  naaely,  that  basio  research  findings  constitute  a 
reservoir  of  ideas  that  can  be  tapped  for  application  in  nedicine 
or  other  areaa  of  technology. 

Our  other  concern,  which  energed  strongly  in  a  survey  of  our 
■sabers  last  year,  is  that  in  formulating  the  specific  research 
activitiea  within  each  of  these  initiatives,  the  scientific 
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coBBunlty  was  not  adequately  consulted.  In  our  view,  the  value  of 
these  InltlativBB  and  their  credibility  among  aany  Bclantists  would 
benefit  froa  a  etronger  effort  to  seek  the  ▼lews  and  advice  of 
scientists  theaselves. 

One  priority  that  la  of  special  importance  to  our  aeiibers  is 
the  support  of  the  scientific  infrastructure.  He  define  that 
infrastructure  in  the  broadest  terms  to  include  not  only  buildings 
and  laboratories,  but  also  instrumentation,  computers  and  the 
networks  linking  them  together,  and  the  administrative  and 
technical  workforce  needed  for  its  successful  operation.  We  are 
very  much  aware  of  this  Committee's  continued  and  steadfast  support 
of  funding  to  meet  the  needs  for  a  modem,  up-do^date  research 
infrastructure.  Although  the  constraints  on  the  Federal  budget  has 
only  permitted  modest  sums  to  be  allocated  for  this  purpose,  we 
recommend  that  such  allocation  be  continued,  and  if  possible,  be 
enhmnced. 

Ne  have  been  encouraged  by  the  progress  made  at  the  nsf  in 
recent  years  in  the  field  of  science  education.  Since  a  separate 
science  education  program  at  NSF  almost  disappeared  in  the  early 
eighties,  this  program  has,  with  strong  encouragement  from  the 
Congress,  grown  steadily.  It  is  now  at  a  point  where  it  is  clear 
that  MSF's  diverse  and  ■ultif«»eted  science  education  programs  are 
making  a  solid  oontribution  to  the  much  needed  strengthening  of 
■elenoe  and  math  education  at  all  levels  In  this  country. 

An  important  source  of  that  strength,  we  believe,  are  the 
leadership  ties  between  scientists,  science  educators,  and  science 
teachers  that  have  been  required  in  many  NSF  program  elements. 
GS8P  has  taken  a  strong  stand  in  support  of  urging  the  praetloa  of 
using  leadership  tasas  with  a  mimtore  of  requisite  expertise  ia  mil. 
seienoe  and  ■atbematics  education  programs  at  HSF  and  their  funded 
projeots.   (Beselntlon  #l  attached.) 

He  are  espeoially  anoouragad  to  note  that  the  FOiindatlon  is 
addressing  science  teacher  preperatlon  with  the  Teacher  Preparaticai 
Oollaboratlves  Initiative.  ^e  are  so  concerned  about  the 
preparation  of  science  teachers  that  the  Council  has  gone  on  record 
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(Rasolution  2  attached)  urging  that  NSF  prograaalng  provide  tunding 
for  a  varioty  of  large  and  eeall,  local  and  regional,  ■atheaatica 
and  aclaioe  teaoher  education  initiatives. 

We  alee  a^laud  the  effort,  now  wall  underway,  to  seeH  the 
broadest  fora  of  participation  throughout  the  coaaunity,  including 
state  agencies,  through  the  Syateaic  Befora  Initiativee.  The 
Council  of  Scientific  society  Preeidents  is  supportive  of  the 
Syateaic  Refora  effort.  We  devoted  our  seai-annual  aeeting,  in  May 
of  1993,  to  that  prograa.  We  urge  the  SSI  efforts  in  the  states  be 
lead  by  the  leadership  teaas  with  the  aix  of  expertise  cited  above 
(seientista,  science  educators,  lead  teachers). 

PecniiSB  these  prograaa  in  science  edocaticm  offer  vary  real 
proBises  of  aBking  big^y  valuable  oontrlbutions  in  ttaia  area  of 
nrgant  naad,  aa  atnmgly  support  the  Presldont's  request  for  a  14 
paaoept  bodgat  inoraaaa  in  Natheaatica  and  soianoe  Uooation. 

In  sua,  Mr.  caiairaan  and  eesbers  of  the  Coaaittee,  t#e  believe 
that  Preaident  Clinton's  proposed  budget  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  aarita  yoiu:  support.  I  thank  you  for  this  chance  to 
present  our  views,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
■ay  have. 
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jmBQt.nTIOH 


OH  TBS  HEED  FOR  MQUI81TB  OTBRTI8E  ^BCIEHCB  MD 
MXTBEMXTICS   STUDIES  AMD  PROJBCTB 

•"S^Ul  ~S««  for  th«  dovlop«ont  of  tb*  nation- 
taimaa  resooxces;   and 

wwRMAS.   tho  BOlutloB  In  the  araaa  of  acienco  and 
^SSiaSJa  education  raquira  the  expertiaa  of 
Siagrool  toachera,   acientiata,  ■athomaticlana,   and 
^wSSSSSa  S  tba  teacHing  and  learning  of  aoienoe  and 
vathematlos;  nov 

i.w.^«.nBtt    vjk  4  41  vAsoived  tHat  tHe  Counoil  of  solentlflo 
^^ISS'^aident.  ^oa  the  practica  of  naing  >ix«d 

■athesatloa  aducatora,  and  «»9»itiy«  »eJ«;*J«J"- 
tocather  with  daaarooB  taaohera  on  pro j  acta  »»« 
iSSJJ  iJvSving  Mthamatica  and  aoienoe  education. 

Adopted  b7  the 
counoil  of  Bdentifio  Society  prealdenta 
December  t^   1*'^ 
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RBflOLDTIOM 

RECaOtDXHO  'VBB  MEED  TOR  IHCSSASKO  TS&CBBR 
COOOITZOH  VnOWTB  ZM  lATHEMXTICS  AHD  SCIBMCB  BOUC&TXOH 
AT  VEB  lATIOm.  SCXEHCB  rOUKDATKni 

mwatSJka,   it  !•  vall-rooogBlsad  that  vatftMUitiea  aaA 
aeiaaoa  adttcatlonal  rafota  will  net  prooaad  vlthont 
iastruetional  rafemy  and 

■HBSBA8/  iBstmotioBal  rafozm  ImrelTas  feonaed  ana 
targatad  pra-  and  ia-aanriea  taaobar  aducatloa  «f forta 
of  aaay  typaar  and 

WHEBBA8,  devalopaant  and  iaplaMeatation  of  aeianea  and 
■atnenatiea  taaobar  aduoation  af forta  raqaira 
aignifioant  inraataant  and  knovladga;  and 

VHSRBAfl*  adaeatienal  rafozs  anst  ooour  at  tba  aeboel 
lavali  Bov 

TBEitBTOBB,  ba  it  rasolvad  that  tha  Council  of  Seiantifio 
8oelat7  Pxaaidanta  au^oxta  aignificant  apacifio 
pregranaatio  funding  for  a  Tariaty  of  lazga  and  aaail, 
loeal  and  ragional,  aatheaatiea  and  aeianea  taachar 
adncatien  initiativaa. 


hdoptad  hy  tha 

Council  off  Soiantifie  Sociaty  prasidenta 

Daoaabar  9,   1992 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESS 

DR.  DAVID  JOHNSON.  FEDERATION  OF  BEHAVIORAL.  PSYCHOLOGICAL. 
AND  COGNITIVE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Federation  of  Behavior- 
al, Psychological  and  Cognitive  Sciences,  Dr.  David  Johnson.  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  our  subcommittee 
today.  We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  in  its  en- 
tirety and  you  may  proceed  as  you  will. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stokes.  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  to  see  you  in  the  chair.  We  have  enjoyed  working 
with  you  on  health  and  human  services  matters. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  Federation  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  budget  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Our  scientists  are  involved  in  behavioral  research.  Their  NSF  sup- 
port comes  from  the  social,  behavioral  and  economic  sciences  direc- 
torate and  from  the  biology  directorate. 

Congress  and  the  Clinton  administration  are  interested  in  using 
NSF  to  develop  technology  that  will  serve  the  needs  of  industry. 
Scientists  who  remember  NSF's  Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs  Program  are  wary  of  this  potential  change  because  the  last 
effort  was  not  successful.  It  did  not  make  a  lasting  contribution  to 
industry  and  it  consumed  resources  that  might  have  been  used 
more  productively  in  other  ways. 

A  more  direct  connection  between  science  and  industry  is  desira- 
ble, but  it  must  be  carefully  planned  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose. The  Commission  on  the  Future  of  NSF  recommended  the 
changes  in  NSF  occur  in  the  context  of  a  national  science  policy. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Science  has  begun  hearings  to  iden- 
tify the  scope  and  substance  of  such  a  policy.  We  recommend  that 
Congress  allow  this  work  to  be  completed  before  considering  large 
scale  changes  in  NSF. 

Within  its  current  structure,  NSF  is  responding  to  congressional 
concern  with  projects  that  focus  science  on  problems  relevant  to  in- 
dustry. The  social,  behavioral  and  economic  sciences  directorate  is 
participating  in  at  least  five  such  projects,  including  an  initiative 
to  determine  effective  models  for  managing  technology  innovation, 
an  initiative  to  improve  human  handling  of  complex  information,  a 
project  to  improve  science  and  mathematics  education  in  urban 
schools,  an  initiative  to  develop  state  of  the  art  automated  systems, 
and  an  initiative  aimed  at  helping  cities  rebuild  deteriorating  civil 
infrastructure. 

If  the  funds  intended  for  NSF  under  President  Clinton's  econom- 
ic stimulus  package  were  finally  approved,  the  SBE  directorate 
would  undertake  a  Human  Capital  Initiative  aimed,  among  other 
things,  at  improving  worker  productivity.  Because  NSF  received 
far  less  than  its  request  in  fiscal  year  1993,  it  is  in  its  most  difficult 
budget  year  in  decades. 
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It  is  our  hope  that  some  way  may  be  found  to  pass  the  science 
portion  of  the  President's  stimulus  package,  and  we  urge  the  sub- 
committee to  approve  funding  for  NSF  in  fiscal  year  1994  at  the 
President's  requested  level.  This  would  allow  a  budget  of  $106.91 
million  for  the  social,  behavioral  and  economic  sciences  directorate 
and  a  budget  of  $311.91  million  for  the  biology  directorate. 

Behavioral  and  biological  research  on  brain  functioning,  as  well 
as  research  on  animal  models  of  human  behavior,  are  funded  by 
the  biology  directorate.  NSF  funding  allows  neuroscientists  to  look 
beyond  disorders  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  focus  of  funding  at  NIH, 
to  understand  brain  function  independently  of  diseases. 

Research  using  animals  allows  scientists  to  answer  questions  of 
biology  and  behavior  that  could  not  be  studied  in  humans.  Much  of 
neuroscience,  for  example,  relies  on  animals  as  research  subjects. 
Because  fiscal  year  1993  is  such  a  tough  funding  year,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  simply  not  fund  many  of  the  best  proposals. 

Grant  size  of  funded  proposals  has  been  reduced  to  the  point 
where  in  some  cases  it  is  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
work.  We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  fully  fund  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1994  request  and  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  breathe  new  life 
into  the  science  portion  of  the  President's  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age. 

We  thank  the  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
views. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Johnson,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  here, 
the  testimony  you  have  given  this  subcommittee,  and  we  will  cer- 
tainly take  it  into  consideration. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Written  Testimony 
Regarding  the  FY94  Appropriation  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 

on  Behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  Behavioral,  Psychological  and  Cognitive  Sciences 


Summary:  The  process  of  turning  a  portion  of  NSF  effort  toward  technology 
development  is  full  of  pitfalls  as  previous  experience  has  demonstrated.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  is  urged  to  allow  the  NSF  authorizing  committee  to 
complete  its  work  on  national  science  policy  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
change  the  mandate  of  NSF.  Defeat  of  the  President's  economic  stimulus 
package  means  NSF  in  FY93  will  have  one  of  its  most  difficult  funding  years  in 
decades.  In  any  attempt  to  revive  portions  of  the  stimulus  package,  it  is  urged 
that  strong  consideration  be  given  to  including  the  portion  of  the  package  that 
would  have  been  administered  by  NSF.  It  is  especially  urged  that  funds  be 
restored  for  NSF's  proposed  Human  Capital  initiative.  The  Federation  asks  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  recommend  full  funding  of  the  President's  request 
for  NSF.  In  particular,  it  urges  an  appropriation  level  of  $311.91  million  for  the 
Biological  Sciences  Directorate  and  $106.91  million  for  the  Social,  Behavioral 
and  Economic  Sciences  Directorate  which  is  moving  forcefully  to  act  on 
Congress's  wishes  to  see  NSF  undertake  support  of  strategic  research. 


by 

David  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 


Before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  Subcommittee  on 

VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

Wednesday  May  5, 1993 
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Chairman  Stokes,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Federation  of  Behavioral, 
Psychological  and  Cognitive  Sciences  is  a  coalition  of  17  scientific  societies  and  some 
1 50  university  graduate  departments,  schools  of  education  and  research  centers.   The 
scientists  of  the  Federation  conduct  behavioral,  psychological  and  cognitive  research 
on  a  broad  range  of  topics.   Two  directorates  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Directorate  for  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  and  the  Directorate  for 
Biology  are  important  sources  of  support  for  this  research.   We  wish,  therefore,  to 
comment  primarily  on  the  proposed  appropriations  for  these  two  directorates. 

The  Congress  in  the  past  year,  and  now  the  Clinton  administration,  have  been 
seeking  to  turn  a  portion  of  NSF  activity  to  the  task  of  supporting  technological 
development.   A  more  direct  role  for  industry  in  policy  making  for  the  Foundation  has 
been  urged.   For  the  past  43  years,  the  mission  of  NSF  has  been  to  support  science. 
The  rationale  for  such  a  general  mission  has  been  that  a  strong  scientific  base  is 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  nation's  specific  science-based  missions. 
Because  no  other  Federal  agency  is  charged  explicitly  with  supporting  basic  science,  it 
is  understandable  that  the  prospect  of  a  fundamental  shift  in  NSF's  purpose  has 
raised  concern  within  the  scientific  community.   Many  scientists  remember  that  NSF 
attempted  to  move  in  this  direction  in  the  1970s  through  the  Research  Applied  to 
National  Needs  program.  The  failure  of  that  effort  made  it  clear  that  a  great  deal  of 
planning  is  needed  to  assure  that  putting  Federally  supported  science  in  service  to 
industry  will  have  its  desired  effect.   Concern  in  the  scientific  community  is  of  two 
kinds.   First,  there  is  concern  that  the  current  effort  will  fail  like  the  previous  effort  did, 
consuming  scarce  resources  that  could  have  been  better  used.   The  second  concern 
is  that  the  shift  of  resources  will  weaken  science.   There  is,  in  other  words,  the 
potential  for  a  double  loss  unless  care  is  taken  in  making  changes. 

The  Commission  on  the  Future  of  NSF  has  recently  considered  the  question  of 
how  NSF  should  change  to  adapt  to  future  national  needs.  While  suggesting  that  NSF 
can  take  on  a  larger  role  with  respect  to  technology  development,  or  what  the 
Commission  called  strategic  research,  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  NSF  affirmed 
that  the  primary  role  of  NSF  should  remain  support  of  basic  research.  Theirs  will 
certainly  not  be  the  last  word  on  this  matter.   But  the  Commission  has  made  a  point 
that  we  believe  the  Appropriations  Committee  should  take  very  seriously.  They  have 
recommended  that  "The  United  States  should  have  a  stronger  and  more  coherent 
policy  wherein  science  and  engineering  can  contribute  more  fully  to  America's 
strength."  Changes  at  the  Foundation,  and,  indeed,  changes  at  all  the  Federal 
agencies  that  support  scientific  research,  should  be  made  in  the  context  of  a  coherent 
national  science  and  technology  policy.  The  House  Science  Subcommittee  under  the 
leadership  of  its  Chair,  Rick  Boucher,  has  begun  a  formal  examination  of  what  should 
constitute  a  national  science  and  technology  policy.   We  strongly  urge  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  not  write  into  appropriations  language  this  year  mandates 
that  would  alter  the  purposes  of  NSF.   Instead,  we  suggest  that  Congress  allow  its 
own  examination  process  to  gather  the  infonmation  that  is  needed  to  construct  an 
overall  policy  within  which  well  reasoned  changes  can  be  made.   Piecemeal  changes 
have  a  high  likelihood  of  being  unsuccessful.  They  also  have  a  high  likelihood  of 
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doing  damage  to  the  system  of  support  for  basic  science  that  has  served  the  country 
well  for  decades. 

While  we  believe  that  precipitous  change  is  not  wise,  we  do  recognize  that 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  nation  and  the  world  that  demand  change  in  the  way 
science  is  supported  through  the  National  Science  Foundation.   One  such  change  was 
made  last  year  when  the  Foundation  created  a  Directorate  for  Social.  Behavioral  and 
Economic  Sciences  (SBE).   Creation  of  this  Directorate  stems  from  the  growing 
recognition  that  human  behavior,  not  lack  of  technology,  is  at  the  base  of  most  of  the 
country's  and  the  world's  most  pressing  problems.   Through  this  Directorate,  a  means 
is  afforded  for  directing  resources  toward  understanding  the  human  factor  in  these 
problems. 

Although  the  Directorate  has  come  on  the  scene  at  a  time  when  the  work  of  the 
scientists  it  supports  is  very  much  needed,  it  also  comes  on  the  scene  at  a  time  when 
Federal  resources  are  in  short  supply.   When  the  NSF  appropriation  request  for  FY94 
was  announced,  Acting  NSF  Director  Fred  Bernthal  noted  that,  in  accordance  with 
Congressional  guidance,  20%  of  funds  that  were  to  come  to  the  Directorate  from 
President  Clinton's  economic  stimulus  package  were  to  be  directed  at  programs 
related  to  the  Human  Capital  Initiative.   The  Initiative  is  a  plan  devised  by  behavioral 
scientists  to  use  knowledge  gained  from  research  to  increase  human  productivity  in  a 
variety  of  spheres,  including  the  workplace  and  the  classroom.    It  is  a  significant 
Initiative  because  it  is  the  product  of  a  rare,  united  effort  by  scientists  from  a  variety  of 
fields  to  think  together  about  how  to  use  the  tools  of  science  to  address  issues  of 
national  concern.   Three  years  have  been  spent  developing  the  Initiative  to  this  point, 
and  efforts  to  identify  specific  tasks  within  each  problem  area  identified  by  the  Initiative 
are  underway  right  now.  With  the  defeat  of  the  President's  package  in  the  Senate,  the 
future  of  the  NSF  portion  of  this  Initiative  is  uncertain.  $4.9  million  from  the  stimulus 
package  would  have  gone  to  the  research  division  of  the  SBE  Directorate.  That 
amount  would  still  have  left  the  FY93  funding  level  for  research  programs  in  the 
Directorate  $8  million  below  the  level  requested  in  the  President's  FY93  budget.   $1 
million  of  the  stimulus  amount  would  have  been  devoted  to  Human  Capital  Initiative 
projects.   We  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  recognize  the  good-faith  effort  of  scientists 
to  find  effective  ways  to  make  their  research  serve  national  needs.   We  urge  that  you 
not  let  this  effort  fall  by  the  wayside  for  want  of  what  by  Federal  standards  is  not  a 
large  amount  of  money. 

We  also  note  that  without  the  stimulus  package,  the  FY93  funding  level  for 
social,  behavioral  and  economic  research  is  actually  below  the  FY92  level  for  those 
programs.   Fewer  grants,  and  grants  of  inadequate  size  are  being  given  to  live  within 
the  current  budget  restrictions.   The  consequence  of  these  cutbacks  is  that  the  ability 
of  the  Directorate  to  adapt  to  Congress's  wish  to  see  research  directed  at  areas  of 
national  need  is  severely  restricted. 

Nevertheless,  contained  in  the  FY94  request  are  five  projects  that  do  attempt  to 
answer  Congress's  desire  for  such  research.  Three  FCCSET  initiatives  would  receive 
increased  support  through  the  Directorate.  An  additional  $400,000  would  be  devoted 
under  the  Advanced  Manufacturing  Initiative  to  analyses  of  effective  models  for 
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managing  technology  innovation.   $350,000  additional  dollars  would  be  devoted  under 
the  High  Performance  Computing  and  Communication  Initiative  to  understanding  and 
improving  the  ability  of  people  to  handle  complex  information.   And  an  additional 
$350,000  would  be  devoted  under  the  Math  and  Science  Education  Initiative  to 
research  aimed^t  improving  urban  education. 

In  addition  to  the  SBE  Directorate's  participation  in  these  cross-agency 
initiatives,  the  Directorate  has  worked  with  other  Directorates  within  NSF  to  develop 
two  NSF-based  initiatives.   Two  years  ago  the  Foundation  devoted  seed  money  to 
designing  what  was  then  called  the  Cognitive  Science  Initiative.   Several  NSF 
directorates  fund  research  aimed  at  understanding  human  and  machine  intelligence 
and  at  making  use  of  that  understanding  to  improve  products  and  processes.   But 
before  this  initiative,  there  was  no  mechanism  for  integrating  that  knowledge  across 
applications.   During  the  current  fiscal  year,  SBE  efforts  on  this  initiative  are  being 
supported  at  the  level  of  $1  million.  The  FY94  request  would  add  $1.46  million  to  this 
Initiative  which  is  now  called  the  Intelligent  Systems  Initiative.   That  additional  money 
would  strengthen  the  teaching  of  cognitive  skills  in  mathematics  and  science  and  it 
would  fund  research  devoted  to  developing  state-of-the-art  automated  systems. 

The  second  NSF-based  initiative  is  a  joint  effort  of  several  directorates  including 
SBE.   The  aim  of  the  Initiative  is  to  aid  the  country  in  rebuilding  its  deteriorating  civil 
infrastructure.   The  cost  of  rebuilding  will  be  beyond  reach  unless  decisions  are  made 
intelligently  and  unless  our  infrastnjcture  is  viewed  as  a  set  of  intersecting  and 
interrelated  systems.    Intelligent  infrastnjcture  decisions  lead  to  the  most  effective  use 
of  economic,  human  and  matenal  resources.   Viewing  infrastructure  as  a  system  of 
systems  makes  it  possible  to  anticipate  how  decisions  intended  to  renew  one  element 
of  the  infrastructure  will  impact  on  other  parts  of  the  infrastructure.   Decisions  with 
respect  to  infrastnjcture  are  made  by  people  who  are  part  of  social,  political  and 
economic  systems.    NSF  is  requesting  $400,000  for  SBE  to  enable  it  to  fund  analyses 
of  the  economic  returns  from  investments  in  infrastnjcture  and  to  determine  the 
political  and  legal  contexts  most  likely  to  facilitate  reconstruction. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  recommend  full  funding  of  the  President's 
request  for  $106.91  million  to  support  the  programs  of  the  Social,  Behavioral  and 
Economic  Sciences  Directorate.   As  our  discussion  of  some  of  the  Directorate's 
intended  research  programs  demonstrates,  these  sciences  have  very  significant 
contributions  to  make  to  meeting  national  needs.   They  cannot  make  those 
contributions,  however,  without  the  resources  to  do  so. 

Funding  for  those  parts  of  behavioral  research  having  to  do  with  animal  models 
of  behavior  and  with  the  human  brain  and  central  nervous  system  remained  in  the 
Directorate  for  Biological  Sciences  when  the  other  behavioral  and  social  sciences  were 
taken  out  of  biology  to  form  the  SBE  Directorate.  We,  therefore,  wish  to  discuss 
briefly  the  behavioral  work  that  is  supported  by  the  Biology  Directorate  through  its 
Division  of  Integrative  Biology  and  Neuroscience. 

Neuroscience  is  a  hybrid  science  composed  of  psychologists,  biologists, 
chemists,  neurologists,  linguists,  geneticists,  and  even  computer  scientists.   In  many 
ways,  it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  science  of  the  future.   Distinctions  between  basic 
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and  applied  work  are  minimal,   information  from  a  diversity  of  disciplines  is  shared. 
Most  research  is  a  collaborative  undertaking.   And  there  is  an  effort  to  link  biology  with 
behavior,  to  link  the  brain  and  the  mind.   Moreover,  there  is  an  effort  to  understand 
the  relation  between  brain  and  mind  sufficiently  to  make  use  of  that  knowledge  to 
improve  the  speed,  versatility  and  utility  of  machine  intelligence. 

Few  people  question  the  importance  of  studying  the  brain  and  its  functioning. 
We  define  our  existence  as  humans  by  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  think.   We  study 
the  brain  and  the  mind  in  order  to  know  ourselves.   On  a  pragmatic  level,  however,  it 
has  sometimes  been  argued  that  there  is  little  need  to  fund  neuroscience  through  NSF 
because  it  is  already  supported  through  NIH.   That  argument  fails  to  take  account  of 
the  very  different  characters  of  NIH  and  NSF  and  of  the  differences  in  research 
approaches  that  result.  The  mission  of  NIH  is  to  fund  the  science  that  will  lead  to  the 
maintenance  or  improvement  of  health.   NIH,  therefore,  funds  research  aimed  at 
helping  us  understand  disorders  of  the  brain  and  their  treatment.   That  is  valuable, 
necessary  work.   We  all  want  to  see  the  day  when  Alzheimer's  Disease  can  be  cured. 
But  we  also  need  an  agency  that  is  able  to  look  beyond  maladies  of  the  brain  to 
understanding  the  brain  and  the  mind  it  contains  for  their  own  sake.    If  we  can 
understand  how  the  brain  takes  in  information,  stores  it,  and  uses  it,  we  might  be  able 
to  figure  out  how  to  make  it  do  those  things  better.   We  might  be  able  to  figure  out 
how  to  make  machines  that  work  better  because  they  can  imitate  aspects  of  human 
brain  functioning.   We  might  be  able  to  learn  things  about  ourselves  that  we  would 
never  discover  if  our  focus  remained  fixed  on  the  brain  as  an  organ  susceptible  to 
disease.   The  funding  NSF  provides  for  neuroscience  research  enables  just  this  kind 
of  free  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  brain  and  the  mind.   Both  NIH  and  NSF  funding  of 
neuroscience  are  necessary  because  each  accomplishes  a  different  but 
complementary  purpose. 

Research  that  uses  animals  to  understand  human  behavior  is  also  supported 
through  the  Integrative  Biology  and  Neuroscience  Division  of  the  Biology  Directorate. 
Members  of  the  general  public  sometimes  have  a  hard  time  understanding  how 
studying  the  behavior  of  animals  tells  us  anything  about  the  behavior  of  humans.   In 
fact,  animal  studies  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  indispensable  to  understanding 
human  behavior.   The  vast  majority  of  what  has  been  learned  about  the  functioning  of 
the  human  brain,  for  example,  has  come  from  animal  research.    It  is  fortunate  for  us 
that  nature  is  conservative.   When  it  finds  something  that  serves  a  purpose  well,  it 
rarely  creates  something  else  totally  different  that  serves  the  same  purpose  equally 
well.   That  is  why  it  is  possible  to  map  the  areas  of  a  cat's  brain  that  have  to  do  with 
perception  and  from  that  msipping  know  where  to  look  in  the  human  brain  for  the 
same  functions.  That  is  why  identifying  the  functions  of  particular  segments  of  a 
Paramecium's  genome  gives  us  an  idea  where  to  look  for  the  same  functions  in  the 
human  genome.   It  is  also  why  we  can  gain  insight  into  what  we  consider  to  be  higher 
order  behaviors  by  studying  the  behavior  of  animals.  We  are,  for  example,  learning 
how  we  go  about  gathering  and  using  information  to  make  decisions  by  studying  how 
animals  make  decisions.  For  example,  we  are  gaining  insight  into  what  triggers  a 
decision  to  forego  an  immediate,  tangible  reward  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  unseen, 
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even  uncertain  future  reward.   The  mechanism  that  causes  us  to  delay  gratification  is 
fundamental  to  many  of  the  most  important  decisions  we  make  in  life:  whether  to  drop 
out  of  school  or  go  on  to  college;  whether  to  save  money  or  to  spend  it;  whether  to 
have  sexual  relations  as  an  adolescent  or  to  wait.  The  same  mechanism  is 
fundamental  to  the  survival  of  other  animals.   Because  this  is  the  case,  it  is  possible  to 
know  what  to  look  for  in  human  choice  behavior  by  disciplined  observation  of  animal 
choice  behavior.   So  research  directed  at  understanding  both  the  physiology  and  the 
behavior  of  animals  other  than  humans  is  essential  to  understanding  human 
physiology  and  behavior.   NSF  provides  the  key  support  that  makes  these  animal 
studies  possible.   Much  of  the  animal  research  NSF  supports  cannot  be  done  in  any 
other  way  than  through  the  use  of  animal  models. 

Because  of  the  cuts  NSF  sustained  in  the  FY93  budget,  this  program,  like 
several  other  NSF  programs,  is  facing  its  most  difficult  budget  year  in  decades.  Many 
of  the  studies  that  would  have  been  assured  of  funding  in  other  years  are  not  being 
funded.   Few  of  those  studies  that  are  being  funded  are  receiving  a  level  of  funding 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  work  can  be  completed.   Passage  of  the  President's 
economic  stimulus  package  would  have  alleviated  some  of  this  budget  stress.  Without 
the  stimulus  package,  it  becomes  critical  for  the  health  of  this  and  other  programs  at 
NSF  that  the  Congress  approve  the  President's  request  for  NSF.    In  particular,  we 
urge  this  Subcommittee  to  recommend  that  Congress  approve  a  funding  level  of 
$311 .91  million  for  the  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  and  a  level  of  $106.91  million 
for  the  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  Directorate. 

We  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  President's 
proposed  FY94  budget  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
WITNESS 
DAVID  PIERCE,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  American  Association  of  Com- 
munity Colleges,  Mr.  David  Pierce.  Mr.  Pierce,  we  are  pleased  to 
have  you  before  our  subcommittee.  We  will  place  your  formal  state- 
ment in  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  largest  single  seg- 
ment of  America's  postsecondary  education  system,  the  community 
colleges. 

My  name  is  David  Pierce  and  I  am  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Community  Colleges  which  helps  over  1,100  of  the 
Nation's  associate  degree  granting,  regionally  accredited  postsec- 
ondary institutions,  and  of  course  one  of  those  is  named  Cuyahoga 
Community  College. 

Our  colleges  enroll  more  than  6  million  students  in  college  credit 
programs  and  an  additional  5  million  students  in  courses  for  per- 
sonal enrichment  and  lifelong  learning.  We  serve  the  majority  of 
Americans  first  entering  college,  as  well  as  the  largest  undergradu- 
ate populations  of  women,  ethnic  minorities  and  the  economically 
disadvantaged. 

My  statement  today  concerns  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  specifically  the  Scientific  and 
Advanced  Technology  Act  of  1992,  which  is  known  as  SATA. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  your  colleague.  Congressman  Price,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Science,  Space  and  Technology  Committee  and  now 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  made  to  advance  the  initiatives 
contained  in  SATA.  The  funding  decisions  you  will  soon  make 
about  spending  priorities  for  fiscal  year  1994  come  at  a  time  when 
our  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  ferocious  struggle  to  compete  in  the 
international  economy. 

There  is  consensus  that  if  we  are  to  thrive  in  this  competition, 
we  must  substantially  improve  our  educational  system.  There  is 
further  agreement  that,  within  the  education  system,  international 
competitiveness  is  linked  directly  to  enhanced  strength  in  ad- 
vanced technology,  where  we  have  so  much  catch  up  work  to  do  to 
move  astride  of  our  competitors. 

The  primary  purpose  of  SATA  is  to  improve  science,  mathemat- 
ics and  technical  education  at  secondary  and  postsecondary  schools, 
specifically  targeting  associate  degree  granting  institutions.  Over- 
all, AACC  is  requesting  that  SATA  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1994  at 
a  level  of  $35  million. 

Let  me  first  provide  a  general  statement  of  our  rationale  for  that 
request. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  community  colleges  will  receive  an  estimated 
$7.5  million  from  NSF,  none  of  it  awarded  pursuant  to  the  SATA 
statute.  Of  that  $7.5  million,  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion is  expected  to  award  community  colleges  $3.6  million.  DUE 
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support  is  tendered  through  the  Instrumentation  and  Laboratory 
Improvement  Program,  the  Course  and  Curriculum  Development 
Program,  the  Calculus  and  the  Bridge  to  Calculus  Program  and  the 
Undergraduate  Faculty  Enhancement  Program. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  Foundation's  traditional  role  in  the 
DUE  programs  and  encourage  its  continued  increasing  support  for 
community  colleges  in  this  area. 

However,  the  DUE  programs  are  not  the  same  as  the  program 
authorized  in  SATA.  Unlike  the  DUE  programs,  the  SATA  pro- 
gram is  targeted  specifically  on  technical  education  and  training. 
We  understand  that  DUE  has  an  extraordinarily  difficult  task  of 
balancing  the  many  demands  placed  on  its  budget.  We  regret  that 
due's  funding  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years 
as  other  components  of  the  education  and  human  resources  direc- 
torate's budget. 

However,  it  is  neither  equitable  nor  in  the  Nation's  interest  that 
merely  $3.6  million  of  a  $65  million  DUE  budget  be  devoted  to  two- 
year  institutions  and  their  students,  not  when  the  emphasis  these 
colleges  place  on  technical  training  is  necessary  to  upgrade  the 
technical  capability  and  economic  productivity  of  our  Nation's 
workers.  Funding  SATA  will  help  meet  this  need. 

The  first  program  contained  in  the  act,  the  National  Advanced 
Scientific  and  Technical  Education  Program,  authorizes  grants  to 
support  education  in  advanced  technology  fields  in  the  form  of  cur- 
riculum development,  full  and  part-time  faculty  development,  inno- 
vative partnership  arrangements  among  associate  degree  granting 
institutions,  and  business  and  industry,  and  state-of-the-art  instru- 
mentation and  the  development  and  dissemination  of  instructional 
materials. 

We  ask  that  this  program  be  funded  at  a  level  of  $20  million. 
The  NSF's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  includes  $5  million  in 
new  funding  for  community  colleges,  largely  devoted  for  the  Na- 
tional Centers  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Education  Program,  the 
second  prong  of  SATA. 

This  program  authorizes  funding  for  the  establishment  of  10  cen- 
ters of  excellence  with  exceptional  instructional  programs  in  ad- 
vanced technology  fields  or  science  and  math  education.  The  cen- 
ters will  serve  as  clearinghouses  or  models  for  other  community 
colleges  and  provide  seminars  to  disseminate  model  curricula  and 
teaching  methods. 

However,  we  believe  the  amount  requested  by  NSF  is  clearly  in- 
adequate to  achieve  the  goal  of  the  program,  which  is  to  create  a 
nationwide  network  of  centers.  An  appropriation  of  $10  million  is 
needed  for  this  program. 

Finally,  under  the  Articulation  Partnerships  Program,  grants 
will  be  awarded  to  partnerships  between  associate  degree  granting 
and  bachelor  degree  granting  institutions  to  strengthen  the  articu- 
lation. Similarly,  grants  will  also  be  awarded  to  associate  degree 
granting  institutions  to  work  with  local  secondary  schools  to  en- 
courage high  school  students  to  pursue  careers  in  science  and  ad- 
vanced technology. 

James  D.  Watkins,  former  Secretary  of  Energy  said  it  best,  "The 
march  of  technology  moves  forward  at  an  ever  more  rapid  pace, 
while  the  traditional  approach  to  science  education  continues  to 
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focus  primarily  on  the  top  10  percent  of  our  students — the  ones 
who,  in  general,  will  make  it  anyway."  This  articulation  program 
should  function  to  encourage  gifted  students  at  our  colleges  to 
attain  baccalaureate  degrees  at  four-year  institutions.  We  request 
$5  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  funding. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  three  grant  programs  in 
SATA  work  together.  Part  of  the  effort  to  make  the  centers  work 
effectively  is  to  fund  curriculum  and  faculty  development  grants. 
Likewise,  the  articulation  grants  support  the  relationship  of  a 
center  with  its  community.  All  the  elements  authorized  in  SATA 
must  be  funded  to  produce  a  robust  and  solid  program. 

This  concludes  my  testimony  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Pierce,  we  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee  for  your  appearance  on  behalf  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  Colleges,  and  you  have  given  us  some  good 
testimony,  we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  wovdd  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  the  largest  single  segment  of  America's  pKJStsecondary  education  system  -  community 
colleges.  My  name  is  David  Pierce  and  I  am  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Community  Colleges  (AACC),  which  represents  well  over  1,100  of  the  nation's  assodate- 
degree-granting,  regionally  accredited  postsecondary  institutiorrs. 

Our  colleges  enroll  more  than  six  million  students  in  college  credit  programs  and 
an  additional  five  million  students  in  courses  for  personal  enrichment  and  lifelong 
learning.  We  serve  the  majority  of  Americans  first  entering  college,  as  well  as  the  largest 
undergraduate  populations  of  women,  ethnic  minorities,  and  the  economically 
disadvcmtaged. 

My  statement  today  concerns  the  FY  1994  budget  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF),  and  specifically,  the  Scientific  and  Advanced-Technology  Act  of  1992 
(SATA)(PL  102-476).  In  this  regard,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the 
dedicated  efforts  that  your  colleague.  Congressman  Price,  as  a  member  of  the  Science, 
Space  and  Technology  Committee  and  now  the  Appropriations  Committee,  made  to 
advance  the  initiatives  contained  in  SATA. 

The  funding  decisions  you  will  soon  make  about  spending  priorities  for  FY  1994 
come  at  a  time  when  our  nation  is  engaged  in  a  ferocious  struggle  to  compete  in  the 
international  economy.  There  is  consensus  that  if  we  are  to  thrive  in  this  competition 
we  must  substantially  improve  our  educational  system.  There  is  further  agreement  that, 
within  the  education  system,  international  competitiveness  is  linked  directly  to  enhanced 
strength  in  advanced-technology,  where  we  have  so  much  catch-up  work  to  do  to  move 
astride  of  our  competitors. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  Scientific  and  Advanced-Technology  Act  is  to 
improve  science,  mathematics,  and  technical  education  at  secondary  and  postsecondary 
schools,  specifically  targeting  associate-degree-granting  institutions.  Overall,  AACC  is 
requesting  that  SATA  be  funded  in  FY  1994  at  $35  million.  Let  me  first  provide  a 
general  statement  of  our  ratior^le  for  that  request. 

In  FY  1993,  community  colleges  will  receive  an  estimated  $7.5  million  dollars  from 
NSF,  none  of  it  awarded  pursuant  to  the  SATA  statute.  Of  that  $7.5  nullion,  the  Division 
of  Undergraduate  Education  (DUE)  is  expected  to  award  community  colleges  $3.6 
million.  DUE  support  is  tendered  through  the  Instrumentation  and  Laboratory 
Improvement  (ILI)  program,  the  Course  and  Curriculum  Development  (CCD)  program, 
the  Calculus  and  the  Bridge  to  Calcvilus  program,  and  the  Undergraduate  Faculty 
Enhancement  (UFE)  program.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  Foundation's  traditional  role 
in  the  DUE  programs  and  encourage  its  continued  increasing  support  for  community 
colleges  in  this  area. 

However,  the  DUE  programs  are  not  the  same  as  the  program  authorized  in 
SATA.  Unlike  the  DUE  programs,  the  SATA  program  is  targeted  specifically  on 
technical  education  and  training.  The  SATA  program  addresses  a  critical  national  need 
where  resources  have  fallen  woefully  behind. 

We  understand  that  DUE  has  an  extraordinarily  difficult  task  of  balancing  the 
many  demands  placed  on  its  budget.  We  regret  that  DUE's  funding  has  not  increased 
as  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  as  other  components  of  the  Education  and  Human 
Resources  Directorate's  budget.  However,  it  is  neither  equitable  nor  in  the  nation's 
interest  that  merely  $3.6  nullion  of  a  $65  million  DUE  budget  be  devoted  to  two-year 
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institutions  and  their  students-not  when  the  emphasis  these  colleges  place  on  technical 
training  is  necessary  to  upgrade  the  technical  capability  and  economic  productivity  of 
our  nation's  workers.  Fimding  SATA  will  help  meet  this  need. 

The  first  program  contained  in  the  Act,  the  National  Advanced  Scientific  and 
Technical  Education  Program,  authorizes  grants  to  support  education  in  advanced- 
technology  fields  in  the  form  of  curriculum  development,  full  and  part-time  faculty 
development,  innovative  partnership  arrangements  among  assodate-degree-granting 
institutions  and  business  and  industry,  state-of-the-art  instrumentation,  and  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  instructiorud  materials.  We  ask  that  this  program  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  $20  million.  We  believe  that  many  of  our  institutions  would  submit 
innovative  proposals  in  this  area  if  they  thought  they  had  a  realistic  prospect  of 
obtaining  funds.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  existing  Undergraduate  Course  and 
Curriculum  Development  Program. 

The  NSF's  FY  1994  budget  request  includes  $5  million  in  new  funding  for 
commimity  colleges,  largely  devoted  for  the  National  Centers  of  Scientific  emd  Technical 
Education  program— the  second  prong  of  SATA.  This  program  authorizes  funding  for 
the  establishment  of  ten  centers  of  excellence  with  exceptional  instructional  programs  in 
advanced-technology  fields  or  science  and  math  education.  The  Centers  will  serve  as 
clearinghouses  or  models  for  other  community  colleges  and  provide  seminars  to 
disseminate  model  curricula  and  teaching  methods.  However,  we  believe  the  amount 
requested  by  NSF  is  clearly  inadequate  to  achieve  the  goal  of  the  program,  which  is  to 
create  a  nationwide  network  of  centers.   An  appropriation  of  $10  million  is  needed. 

Finally,  under  the  Articvilation  Partnerships  program,  grants  wiU  be  awarded  to 
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partnerships  between  assodate-degree-granting  and  bachelor-degree-granting  institutions 
to  strengthen  matriculation.  Similarly,  grants  will  also  be  awarded  to  associate-degree- 
granting  institutions  to  work  with  local  secondary  schools  to  encourage  high  school 
students  to  pursue  careers  in  science  and  advanced-technology.  James  D.  Watkins, 
former  Secretary  of  Energy,  said  it  best,  "The  march  of  technology  moves  forward  at  an 
ever  more  rapid  pace,  while  the  traditional  approach  to  science  education  continues  to 
focus  primarily  on  the  top  10  percent  of  our  students  —  the  ones  who,  in  general,  will 
make  it  anyway."  This  articulation  program  should  function  to  encourage  gifted 
students  at  our  colleges  to  attain  baccalaureate  degrees  at  four-year  institutions.  We 
request  $5  million  in  FY  1994  funding. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  three  grant  programs  in  SATA  work 
together.  Part  of  the  effort  to  make  the  centers  work  effectively  is  to  fund  curriculum 
and  faculty  development  grants.  Likewise,  the  articvilation  grants  support  the 
relationship  of  a  center  with  its  community.  All  the  elements  authorized  in  SATA  must 
be  funded  to  produce  a  robust  and  solid  program. 

This  concludes  my  testimony  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
or  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  may  have.  Thank  you. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
WITNESS 
DR.  CRAIG  M.  SCHIFFRIES,  AMERICAN  GEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness,  the  American  Geological  Institute, 
Dr.  Craig  M.  Schiffries.  Dr.  Schiffries,  we  are  pleased  to  welcome 
you  before  our  subcommittee.  We  will  place  your  formal  testimony 
in  its  entirety  in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Dr.  Schiffries.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Dr. 
Craig  M.  Schiffries  of  the  American  Geological  Institute.  AGI  ap- 
preciates this  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  American  Geological  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  federation  of  23 
geoscientific  and  professional  associations  that  represent  more  than 
80,000  geologists,  geophysicists  and  other  earth  scientists.  In  addi- 
tion, 115  colleges  and  universities  are  AGI  academic  associates  and 
30  private  companies  are  AGI  corporate  members. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  observations  about  the  entire  NSF 
budget  request  and  then  focus  on  the  NSF  directorate  for  geosci- 
ences.  The  National  Science  Foundation  is  America's  premiere 
agency  for  basic  research  and  science  education.  The  NSF  has  been 
an  overwhelming  success  since  its  inception  43  years  ago  and  it  has 
become  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Many  of  our  competitors  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  emulating  the 
NSF  and  increasing  their  rate  of  investment  in  basic  and  applied 
research.  American  preeminence  in  science  and  technology  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted.  A  commitment  to  sustained  investment  is 
necessary  to  increase  our  standard  of  living,  promote  economic 
growth,  improve  the  competitiveness  of  American  industry  and 
create  new  jobs  for  American  workers. 

AGI  urges  Congress  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  American  pre- 
eminence in  science  and  technology  by  fully  funding  the  fiscal  year 
1994  NSF  budget  request  of  $3.18  billion.  As  Presiderxt  Clinton  said 
in  a  Vision  of  Change  for  America,  investments  in  research  and  de- 
velopment tend  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  consistent  positive  in- 
fluence on  productivity  growth.  Past  investment  in  NSF  supported 
research  has  paid  handsomely,  affecting  almost  every  sector  of 
American  life.  Maintaining  and  building  upon  this  foundation  is 
critical  to  America's  future. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  NSF's  directorate  for  geosciences.  These  are 
times  of  great  challenge  and  opportunity  for  the  geosciences,  global 
climate  change,  natural  disasters,  energy  resources  and  water  qual- 
ity issues  are  reported  daily  by  the  news  media.  Geoscience  infor- 
mation plays  an  increasingly  important  role  in  an  ever  growing 
range  of  societal  issues. 

When  it  comes  to  appropriations  for  geoscience  research  and  de- 
velopment, nothing  less  than  the  survival  of  our  way  of  life  and 
our  planet  are  at  stake. 

Federal  investments  in  geoscience  research  and  development  con- 
tinue to  pay  enormous  dividends.  For  example,  the  successful  pre- 
diction of  the  1991  eruption  of  Mt.  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines 
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saved  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in  U.S.  military 
equipment.  In  addition  to  recognizing  the  return  on  Federal  invest- 
ments in  geoscience  research,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  need 
to  maintain  the  health  of  our  basic  science  on  which  all  applica- 
tions and  policy  decisions  must  be  ultimately  based. 

The  NSF  directorate  for  geosciences  supports  research  in  earth, 
oceanographic,  and  atmospheric  sciences.  It  is  the  main  source  of 
Federal  support  for  the  academic  research  in  the  geosciences,  pro- 
viding about  70  percent  of  the  total  Federal  support  for  basic  geo- 
science research  conducted  at  U.S.  universities.  The  budget  request 
for  the  NSF  directorate  for  geosciences  is  $448.53  million. 

That  budget  request  maintains  support  for  many  core  geoscience 
research  programs  and  expands  support  in  several  critical  areas, 
including  hydrology,  environmental  research  and  the  U.S.  global 
change  research  program.  AGI  urges  Congress  to  fund  fully  the 
fiscal  1994  budget  request  for  the  NSF  directorate  for  geosciences. 
This  is  a  modest  investment  in  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  our 
planet. 

NSF  support  for  geoscience  research  activities  covers  the  entire 
spectrum  from  individual  investigators  to  major  research  centers 
and  large  research  programs.  Many  of  the  most  competitive  and 
important  advances  in  geoscience  research  continue  to  be  made  by 
individual  investigators  and  small  research  teams. 

NSF  should  maintain  and  enhance  support  for  this  vital  compo- 
nent of  geoscience  research.  While  continuing  to  serve  as  the  main- 
stay for  the  individual  investigator,  the  NSF  should  also  continue 
addressing  other  components  of  our  national  research  enterprise 
that  deserve  and  require  attention  and  support. 

The  NSF  supports  major  geoscience  research  programs  and  cen- 
ters, such  as  the  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program,  the  Ocean 
Drilling  Program  and  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search. The  Global  Change  Program  demonstrates  NSF's  ability  to 
participate  effectively  in  a  large,  multidisciplinary,  interagency  re- 
search program.  The  Ocean  Drilling  Program  demonstrates  its  abil- 
ity to  foster  extensive  international  cooperation. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  geoscience  education,  human  resource, 
we  believe  that  a  basic  understanding  of  the  earth  is  required  for 
all  citizens  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  delicate  balance 
between  resource  utilization  and  environmental  protection.  At  the 
k  to  12  level,  geoscience  education  has  been  largely  under  empha- 
sized and  underfunded  for  40  years.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  that 
situation  persist  for  another  40  years. 

The  NSF  can  improve  the  Nation's  scientific  literacy  by  fostering 
the  integration  of  geoscience  education  into  the  mainstream  sci- 
ence education  programs  at  both  the  k  to  12  level  and  the  college 
level.  We  recommend  that  the  NSF  and  the  geoscience  community 
jointly  develop  and  implement  strategies  for  improving  geoscience 
education  and  achieving  parity  with  other  scientific  disciplines.  A 
major  transformation  is  taking  place  in  geoscience  education,  and 
we  urge  NSF  to  continue  playing  an  active  role  in  that  transforma- 
tion. Ethnic  minorities  are  severely  under-represented  among  geo- 
science majors  and  graduate  students. 

Women  are  also  unrepresented  and  the  problem  is  substantially 
worse  at  the  graduate  level.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  geoscience  pro- 
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fession  can  flourish  without  greater  participation  by  ethnic  minori- 
ties and  women.  A  partial  solution  is  to  increase  scholarships  and 
mentoring  for  minorities  and  women  but  this  approach  will  not  ad- 
dress other  underlying  factors.  Continued  NSF  leadership  is  needed 
in  these  areas. 

AGI  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  the 
committee  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  or  to 
provide  additional  information  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Schiffries,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  testimony 
you  have  given  us.  There  are  several  areas  here  that  you  highlight 
in  your  testimony  that  I  am  very  much  interested  in,  so  I  appreci- 
ate your  taking  the  time  to  address  these  issues  for  us  in  your  testi- 
mony. 

Dr.  Schiffries.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  would  be  glad  to  help 
in  any  way  we  can. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Introduction 


Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  Dr. 
Craig  M.  Schiffries,  Coordinator  of  Government  Affairs  for  the  American 
Geological  Institute  (AGI).  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of 
fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  American  Geological  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  federation  of  23  geo- 
scientific  and  professional  associations  that  represent  more  than  80,000 
geologists,  geophysicists,  and  other  earth  scientists.  In  addition,  115  colleges 
and  universities  are  AGI  Academic  Associates,  and  30  private  companies  are 
AGI  Corporate  Members.  Founded  in  1948,  AGI  provides  information  services 
to  geoscientists,  serves  as  a  voice  for  shared  interests  in  our  profession,  plays  a 
major  role  in  strengthening  geoscience  education,  and  strives  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  vital  role  the  geosciences  play  in  mankind's  use  of  resources 
and  interaction  with  the  environment. 


Overwhelming  Success  of  NSF 

American  preeminence  in  science  and  technology  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted.  A  commitment  to  sustained  investment  in  scientific  research  and 
education  is  necessary  to  increase  our  standard  of  living,  promote  economic 
growth,  improve  the  competitiveness  of  American  industry,  create  new  jobs  for 
American  workers,  pre  ct  the  environment,  improve  human  health,  and  maintain 
national  security. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  America's  premier  agency  for  basic  re- 
search and  science  education.  The  NSF  has  been  an  overwhelming  success  since 
its  inception  43  years  ago,  and  it  has  become  the  envy  of  the  world.  Many  of  our 
competitors  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  emulating  the  NSF  and  increasing  their  rate 
of  investment  in  basic  and  applied  research.  In  1988,  Congress  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  five-year  NSF  authorization  bill  designed  to  double  the  NSF  budget  by 
fiscal  1992.  Although  Congress  was  unable  to  achieve  that  goal,  it  has  taken 
significant  steps  to  redress  past  underfunding  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
AGI  urges  Congress  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  American  preeminence  in 
science  and  technology  by  fully  funding  the  fiscal  1994  NSF  budget  request  of 
$3.18  billion. 

As  President  Clinton  said  in  A  Vision  of  Change  for  America,  "Investments 
in  research  and  development  (R&D)  tend  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  consistent 
positive  influence  on  productivity  growth."  Past  investment  in  NSF-supported 
research  has  paid  handsomely,  affecting  almost  every  sector  of  American  life. 
Maintaining  and  building  upon  this  foundation  is  critical  to  America's  future. 
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NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences 


These  are  times  of  great  challenge  and  opportunity  for  the  geosciences. 
Global  climate  change,  natural  disasters,  energy  resources,  and  water  quality 
issues  are  reported  daily  by  the  news  media.  Geoscience  information  plays  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  an  ever  growing  range  of  societal  issues.  When  it 
comes  to  appropriations  for  geoscience  research  and  development,  nothing  less 
than  the  survival  of  our  way  of  life  and  our  planet  are  at  stake. 

In  February,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  released  a  report,  Solid- 
Earth  Sciences  and  Society,  that  demonstrates  how  geoscience  research  and 
information  enhance  society's  ability  to  make  wise  decisions  on  resource 
development,  waste  disposal,  environmental  protection,  natural  hazards 
reduction,  and  land  use.  The  report  summarizes  the  state  of  the  solid-earth 
sciences  and  outlines  a  research  agenda,  with  priorities  keyed  to  real-world 
challenges  facing  society.  Another  recent  report  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Oceanography  in  the  Next  Decade,  points  out  that  today's  sense  of 
urgency  about  ocean  studies  is  precipitated  by  human  impacts  on  oceanic  systems 
and  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  ocean's  role  in  controlling  global 
chemical,  hydrological,  and  climate  processes. 

Federal  investments  in  geoscience  research  and  development  continue  to  pay 
enormous  dividends.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  reports  that  the 
successful  prediction  of  the  1991  eruption  of  Mt.  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines 
saved  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  in  U.S.  military  equipment.  In 
addition  to  recognizing  the  return  on  federal  investments  in  geoscience  research, 
it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  need  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  basic  science 
on  which  all  applications  and  policy  decisions  must  be  ultimately  based. 

The  NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences  supports  research  in  earth,  ocean- 
ographic,  and  atmospheric  sciences.  It  is  the  main  source  of  federal  support  for 
academic  research  in  the  geosciences,  providing  about  70  percent  of  the  total 
federal  support  for  basic  geoscience  research  conducted  at  U.S.  universities.  The 
budget  request  for  the  NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences  is  $448.53  million, 
including  $149.10  million  for  Atmospheric  Sciences,  $89.65  million  for  Earth 
Sciences,  and  $209.78  million  for  Ocean  Sciences.  The  budget  request  maintains 
support  for  many  core  geoscience  research  programs  and  expands  support  in 
several  critical  areas,  including  hydrology,  environmental  research,  and  the  U.S. 
Global  Change  Research  Program.  AGI  urges  Congress  to  fund  fully  the  fiscal 
1994  budget  request  for  the  NSF  Directorate  for  Geosciences.  This  is  a  modest 
investment  in  the  future  of  our  nation  and  our  planet. 

NSF  support  for  geoscience  research  activities  covers  the  entire  spectrum 
from  individual  investigators  to  major  research  centers  and  large  research 
programs.  Many  of  the  most  creative  and  important  advances  in  geoscience 
research  continue  to  be  made  by  individual  investigators  and  small  research 
teams.  Individual  investigators  and  small  research  teams  are  the  backbone  of  the 
research  and  graduate  education  system.  NSF  should  maintain  and  enhance 
support  for  this  vital  component  of  geoscience  research. 
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While  continuing  to  serve  as  the  mainstay  for  the  individual  investigator,  the 
NSF  should  also  continue  addressing  other  components  of  our  national  research 
enterprise  that  deserve  and  require  its  attention  and  support.  The  NSF  has 
evolved  into  an  agency  that  devotes  a  significant  proportion  of  its  resources  to 
major  projects  and  research  centers,  as  well  as  to  interagency,  multidisciplinary, 
and  international  programs.  NSF  is  also  successfully  building  new  research 
partnerships  with  industry,  state  agencies,  and  other  organizations.  NSF  should 
pursue  these  new  activities  with  incremental  funds  in  order  to  avoid  diverting 
resources  from  its  traditional  strengths. 

The  NSF  supports  major  geoscience  research  programs  and  centers,  such  as 
the  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program,  the  Ocean  Drilling  Program,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research.  The  Global  Change  Program 
demonstrates  NSF's  ability  to  participate  effectively  in  a  large,  multidisciplinary, 
interagency  research  program.  The  Ocean  Drilling  Program  demonstrates  its 
ability  to  foster  extensive  international  cooperation. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  scientific  research  crosses  traditional 
disciplinary,  departmental,  and  funding  boundaries.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
hypothesis  that  certain  mass  extinctions  in  the  geologic  record  were  caused  by 
meteorite  impacts.  Research  in  that  area  involves  a  blend  of  geology,  biology, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy.  As  NSF  evolves  to  accommodate  a  growing 
volume  of  multidisciplinary  research,  it  will  encounter  difficult  organizational, 
managerial,  informational,  and  communications  problems.  We  encourage  the 
NSF  to  take  a  more  proactive  role  in  working  with  the  scientific  community  to 
anticipate  and  address  special  problems  associated  with  multidisciplinary 
research. 


Geoscience  Education 

Geoscience  plays  a  unique  and  essential  role  in  today's  rapidly  changing 
world.  A  knowledge  of  geoscience  is  critically  important  because  most  human 
activities  involve  interactions  with  the  planet  Earth.  A  basic  understanding  of  the 
Earth  is  required  for  citizens  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  delicate 
balance  between  resource  utilization  and  environmental  protection.  At  the  K-12 
level,  geoscience  education  has  been  largely  underemphasized  and  underfunded 
for  40  years.   We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  situation  persist  for  another  40  years. 

The  NSF  can  improve  the  nation's  scientific  literacy  by  fostering  the 
integration  of  geoscience  education  into  mainstream  science  education  programs 
at  the  K-12  level  and  the  college  level.  We  recommend  that  the  NSF  and  the 
geoscience  community  jointly  develop  and  implement  strategic  plans  for 
improving  geoscience  education  and  achieving  parity  with  other  scientific 
disciplines.  A  major  transformation  is  taking  place  in  geoscience  education,  and 
we  urge  NSF  to  continue  playing  an  active  role  in  that  transformation. 

Several  reasons  for  improving  geoscience  education  for  all  students  are  the 
following: 


• 
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Geoscience  offers  students  subject  matter  which  has  direct  application  to 
their  lives  and  the  world  around  them. 

The  study  of  geoscience  at  the  elementary  school  level  provides  an  effective 
way  to  create  a  positive  attitude  about  science. 

Civilization  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  responsible  utilization  of  Earth's 
energy,  mineral,  and  water  resources. 

Geoscience  plays  a  key  role  in  environmental  protection. 

Geoscience  offers  experience  in  a  diverse  range  of  interrelated  scientific 
disciplines.  It  serves  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  utilizing  and  integrating  the 
theories  and  methods  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 

Geoscience  education  and  awareness  is  a  key  element  in  reducing  the  impact 
of  natural  hazards,  such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  and  floods. 

•  Geoscience  issues  are  becoming  increasingly  intertwined  with  public  policy. 
Recent  examples  include  disputes  over  waste  disposal,  opening  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Reserve  to  oil  exploration,  banning  CFCs  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer,  and  international  agreements  to  reduce  global  warming. 

At  the  college  level,  a  dramatic  decline  in  earth  science  majors  has  caused 
concern  among  educators  and  administrators.  One  possible  explanation  is  that 
curricula  are  lagging  behind  student  interest  in  environmental  issues  and  changing 
employment  opportunities.  New  teaching  methods  combined  with  improvements 
in  college  and  pre-college  geoscience  curricula  may  help  capture  and  hold  the 
curiosity  and  enthusiasm  of  students. 

Ethnic  minorities  are  severely  underrepresented  among  geoscience  majors 
and  graduate  students.  Women  are  also  underrepresented  among  geoscience 
majors,  and  the  problem  is  substantially  worse  at  the  graduate  level.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  geoscience  profession  can  flourish  without  greater  participation 
by  ethnic  minorities  and  women.  A  partial  solution  is  to  increase  scholarships 
and  mentoring  for  minorities  and  women,  but  this  approach  will  not  address  other 
underlying  factors.   Continued  NSF  leadership  is  needed  in  these  areas. 

At  the  graduate  level,  there  is  a  need  for  more  NSF  fellowships.  Graduate 
fellowships,  as  opposed  to  NSF-supported  research  assistantships,  provide 
graduate  students  with  a  greater  opportunity  to  pursue  their  own  research 
interests,  rather  than  the  research  interests  of  their  faculty  advisers.  The  need  for 
graduate  fellowships  is  particularly  critical  in  the  geosciences,  because  students 
are  increasingly  interested  in  conducting  research  that  crosses  traditional 
disciplinary,  departmental,  and  funding  boundaries. 

AGI  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  the  committee.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  or  to  provide  additional  information  for 
the  record. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

HUD 
WITNESS 
COMMISSIONER  PHYLLIS  BUSANSKY,  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FL 

Mr.  Stokes.  Next  witness  will  be  Commissioner  Phyllis  Busansky 
of  Hillsboro  County,  Georgia. 

Ms.  Busansky.  Florida. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  sorry? 

Ms.  Busansky.  Florida.  Hillsborough  County,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  sorry.  It  was  a  mistake  on  here.  We  thank  you 
for  the  correction,  and  Commissioner,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
appear  before  us,  and  we  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety  and  you  may  proceed  any  way  you  would  like. 

Ms.  Busansky.  This  is  my  first  time  here  and  I  have  to  say  that 
it  is  fascinating  to  listen.  Everyone  is  writing,  right?  That  is  to  be 
your  problem,  not  mine,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  interesting,  and  it  is  a  fascinating  experience  to 
sit  on  this  committee  and  you  get  a  chance  to  meet  a  lot  of  very 
interesting  people  from  all  over  the  Nation  and  that  too  is  fascinat- 
ing. 

Ms.  Busansky.  Well,  I  am  the  County  Commissioner  and  I  am 
here  representing  the  Hillsborough  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers. My  600  colleagues  sent  me  up  here  to  miss  a  board  meeting 
because  they  felt  this  was  critical  to  speak  on  an  issue  that  is  dear 
to  our  heart  and  it  is  interesting  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

We  are  very  concerned  in  Hillsborough  County  about  the  issue  of 
AIDS,  as  I  know  we  are  in  the  country.  And  although  Hillsborough 
County  is  a  wonderful  place  to  live,  Tampa  is  in  the  center,  the 
major  city,  it  has  got  wonderful  distinctions  as  a  place  to  live  and 
quality  of  life,  it  has  some  dubious  distinctions  and  the  dubious  dis- 
tinctions really  deal  with  the  issue  of  the  fact  that  Tampa  and  St. 
Petersburg  rank  18th  in  the  Nation  for  incidence  of  AIDS  and  that 
doesn't  even  include  those  that  are  HIV  asymptomatic  or  HIV  posi- 
tive people  who  have  been  diagnosed. 

We  also  rank  third  in  the  Nation  when  you  talk  about  pediatric 
AIDS  people.  In  fact,  we  are  designated  for  Ryan  White  funds  and 
we  disburse  those  monies  to  over  30  agencies  throughout  the 
county. 

Our  services  to  AIDS  didn't  begin  when  AIDS  came  in.  We  really 
started  services  to  AIDS  the  day  our  first  patient  was  diagnosed  as 
an  AIDS  patient  and  in  fact  the  whole  county  government — I  was 
actually  a  member  of  the  government.  I  was  head  of  the  agency, 
our  whole  county  government  kind  of  ground  to  a  halt  as  we  really 
took  a  look  at  how  you  can  instantly  deal  with  a  crisis  and  we  have 
a  wonderful  public  assistance  program  and  we  went  in  and  provid- 
ed grants,  medical  assistance.  And  we  used  them. 

But  they  didn't  help.  Three  years  ago  we  became  very  organized 
and  in  fact  created  an  AIDS  coordinating  council  to  really  advise 
us  of  the  local  need.  They  put  together  a  program  for  supportive 
housing,  assistance  which  deals  with — a  lot  of  our  AIDS  people  are 
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women  with  children.  As  we  know,  a  lot  of  them  are  heterosexual. 
As  we  all  know,  they  could  be  us. 

So  this  program  has  really  gone  into  being — and  has  done  a  ter- 
rific job  of  finding  people  a  place  to  live  and  giving  them  the  kind 
of  information  that  they  need  in  order  to  live. 

Because  we  really  have  been  a  leader  in  the  whole  issue  on  a 
local  level,  we  have  really  learned  what  works  and  what  doesn't 
work  and  we  really  know  what  we  need  to  do  better  and  not  only — 
and  this  is,  I  am  saying  as  humbly  as  I  can  possibly  say  it,  not  only 
do  we  know  what  we  need  to  do  better,  but  we  have  a  model  pro- 
gram that  we  really  feel  is  important  for  the  country  to  do  better. 
Because  clearly  it  isn't  just  Hillsborough's  County  problem,  it  is  all 
of  our  problem. 

So  we  put  together,  and  it  is  a  team  approach,  a  model  program, 
a  prototype  that  will  deal  with  three  different  elements  in  the 
AIDS  population.  It  will  be  a  drop-in  center.  It  will  be  a  kind  of 
daycare  center  for  people  so  that  they  can  leave  people  there  or 
they  can  spend  the  day  there  while  they  go  off  to  work  or  whatever 
and  a  hospice  unit. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  really  $1.5  million  in  order  to  get  this 
started.  It  is  the  end  of  our  continuum  of  care.  It  is  the  hole 
through  which  we  cannot  get  anything — it  is  the  hole  in  which 
these  people  really  fall,  but  in  fact  we  believe  it  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  way  to  provide  services,  and  we  also  believe  that  we  have 
come  up  with  a  team  approach. 

It  is  not  just  county  government.  It  is  not  just  hospice,  which 
does  a  wonderful  job,  and  it  is  not  just  Tampa  General,  which  is 
the  second  largest  public  hospital  in  the  State  of  Florida.  It  is  all  of 
us  together  really  sitting  down  and  deciding  that  something  differ- 
ent had  to  happen,  that  the  costs  were  astronomical  and  we  had  to 
make  a  difference. 

So  what  we  do  is  put  this  together  with  the  team.  We  will  all  be 
doing  it.  We  put  it  together,  we  planned  it  together.  The  consorti- 
um, we  have  a  network,  has  come  up  with  a  lot  of  the  impetus  and 
input  into  making  it  happen  and  we  believe  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing different. 

It  is  the  only  facility  that  is  planned  for  the  State  of  Florida, 
which  ranks  third  in  the  Nation,  that  will  deal  in  AIDS  patients  in 
such  a  supportive  and  tax  efficient  way.  I  have  to  really  kind  of 
underline  tax  efficient.  We  all  want  to  be  supportive  and  we  all  be- 
lieve in  quality  of  care,  but  we  know  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
really  a  kind  of  overwhelming  assault  on  health  care  and  its  cost. 

We  looked  at  the  estimated  average  cost  in  the  hospital  for 
taking  care  of  an  AIDS,  HIV  patient  to  be  $751 — actually  my  notes 
say  4  cents,  and  I  love  these  4  cents,  I  mean,  don't  you?  So  we  are 
going  to  round  it  off,  right,  maybe  to  $750,  right? 

And  we  know  in  our  adult  daycare  program  for  the  elderly, 
which  I  used  to  run,  that  the  average  costs  are  really  $51,  and  that 
includes  transportation,  a  meal  a  day,  counseling  and  activities.  So 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  here  is  doing  something  for  $51  a 
day  versus  $754. 

That  is  really  incredible,  and  if  we  can't  kind  of  seize  these  kinds 
of  opportunities  to  make  a  difference  in  people's  lives,  but  to  really 
care  for  people  that  we  would  never  be  able  to  care  for,  if  we  have 
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to  continue  paying  $700  a  day,  then  I  think  government  has  been 
remiss  in  what  its  real  mission  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  read  this  because  it  is  so  important. 
The  number  of  diagnosed  AIDS  cases  in  our  county  increases  an 
average  of  20  a  month,  20  per  month,  and  for  every  diagnosed 
AIDS  case,  we  can  also  estimate  that  there  are  more  than  160  HIV 
positive  people  out  there.  The  number  of  people  infected  with  HIV 
or  AIDS  is  expected  to  increase  over  60  percent  in  the  next  five 
years  in  Hillsborough  County.  We  are  not  alone. 

I  believe  that  this  is  really  high,  but  we  are  not  alone.  The  entire 
country  is  dealing  with  it.  And  I  believe  and  we  believe  in  local 
government  and  throughout  the  whole  network  of  services  with 
people,  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  county  and  our  Nation  to  learn 
how  to  provide  the  kind  of  care  that  will  be  supportive,  that  will  be 
effective  and  that  will  be  cost  efficient  and  can  bring  everybody 
into  the  network  of  care. 

So  I  am  here  basically  to  ask  you  not  only  to  make  this  happen 
for  Hillsborough  County,  to  not  only  make  the  program  and  the 
prototype  in  a  model  we  have  for  the  county  happen,  but  make  it 
happen  so  we  can  do  it  for  the  whole  country  with  you,  and  I  thank 
you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  Commissioner  Busansky,  you  have  done  a  good 
job.  You  obviously  are  a  good  Commissioner. 

Ms.  Busansky.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  have  addressed  what  we  all  know  is  a  real  na- 
tional problem  and  it  is  a  national  crisis  and  almost  every  commu- 
nity in  America  today  is  being  confronted  with  a  very  similar  prob- 
lem except  that  there  are  certain  geographical  areas  that  are 
harder  hit  than  others,  and  obviously  as  you  say,  yours  is  18th  in 
the  Nation,  which  connotes  a  very  serious  problem. 

I  was  noticing  here,  your  county  administers  Ryan  White  Title  I 
funds  and  contracts  services  through  30  community-based  organiza- 
tions. That  is  an  incredible  involvement  in  the  community. 

Ms.  Busansky.  Absolutely  right.  We  have  really  been  in  the  fore- 
front. I  was  part  of  putting  that  together,  really  instrumental  in 
putting  that  team  together,  and  they  have  worked  day  and  night. 
They  work  well  together.  They  are  kind  of  mission  oriented. 

They  really  sent  me  here,  and  they  really  know  that  I  am  not 
here  just  for  Hillsborough  County,  I  am  here  to  make  something 
happen  that  we  can  use  all  over  the  country,  and  they  have  been  a 
wonderful  group,  very  diverse,  and  really  very  mission  oriented. 

It  is  exciting  to  represent  people  like  this  and  it  is  exciting  to 
look  at  a  model.  I  mean,  my  hair  stands — usually  stands  on  end, 
and  I  think  of  $700  a  day  when  we  don't  have  to  pay  that.  We 
know  we  don't  have  to  pay  that.  So  if  we  just  get  it,  we  will  put  it 
together  right,  get  that  support  out,  then  we  will  take  it  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  you  have  given  us  some  very  articulate  testi- 
mony and  we  appreciate  it. 

Ms.  Busansky.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  was  a  pleasure,  really. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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CGMMISSIONER  PHYLLIS  BUSANSKY 

HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
HONORABLE  LOUIS  STOKES,  CHAIRMAN 
MAY  5,  1993 


CHAIRPERSON  STOKES,  CONGRESSMAN  LEWIS,  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  AND  GUESTS,  IT  IS  A  DISTINCT  PLEASURE  FOR  HE  TO  HAVE  THIS 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  TALK  WITH  YOU  ABOUT  AN  ISSUE  OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  IN 
HY  COMMUNITY  AMD  IN  TBS  COUNTRY. 

MY  HAKE  IS  PHYLLIS  BUSANSKY,  AND  I  AM  HERE  ON  BEHALF  OF  MY 
OTHER  SIX  COLLEAGUES  ON  THE  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  COMMISSION  AND  THE 
RESIDENTS  OF  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY.   WB  ARE  LOCATED  ALONG  THE  WEST 
COAST  OF  FLORIDA.   OUR  POPULATION  IS  ALMOST  850,000.   OUR 
POPULATION  ALSO  INCLUDES  THE  FOLLOWING  DISTINCTIONS: 

-  TAMPA/ ST.  PETERSBURG  RANKS  18TH  IN  THE  NATION  FOR  CUMULATIVE 
AIDS  CASES.   THAT  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  THE  NUMBER  OF  ASYMPTOMATIC 
PERSONS  OR  HIV  POSITIVE  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  DIAGNOSED. 

-  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  RANKS  THIRD  IN  THE  NATION  IN  THE  RATE  OF 
PEDIATRIC  AIDS. 

IN  FLORIDA,  WHICH  CURRENTLY  RANKS  THIRD  IN  THE  NATION  FOR  THE 
NUMBER  OF  REPORTED  AIDS  CASES,  THERE  IS  CURRENTLY  NO  SINGLE 
FACILITY  WHICH  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  COMPONENTS  FOR  WHICH  WE  ARE 
REQUESTING  FUNDING  TODAY. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TELL  YOU  THE  EXTENT  OF  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY'S 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  PROVIDING  SERVICES  FOR  AIDS  PATIENTS— SERVICES  WHICH 
BEGAN  THE  DAY  THE  FIRST  PATIENT  IN  OUR  COUNTY  WAS  DIAGNOSED  WITH 
AIDS  MANY  YEARS  AGO.   ITEMS  SUCH  AS  RENT,  FOOD  AND  MEDICAL 
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SUPPLEMENTS  NOT  COVERED  BY  MEDICAID — IMPORTANT  DAILY  NEEDS  FOR  THIS 
POPULATION  SUCH  AS  ADULT  DIAPERS,  OXYGEN  REGULATORS  FOR  BREATHING 
ASSISTANCE,  ETC.  ARE  PROVIDED  THROUGH  COUNTY  ASSISTANCE. 

THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE  COUNTY  COMMISSION  CREATED  THE  HILLSBOROUGH 
COUNTY  AIDS  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  TO  ADVISE  US  ON  LOCAL  NEEDS.   THIS 
GROUP  REPRESENTS  A  CROSSSECTION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.   IN  RESPONSE  TO 
THEIR  RECOMMENDATIONS,  THE  COMMISSION  FUNDED, A  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
CALLED  THE  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (SHAP) .   SHAP 
PROVIDES  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  TO  PERSONS  WITH  AIDS,  MANY  OF  WHOM  ARE 
WOMEN  WITH  CHILDREN.   BECAUSE  UNDER  THE  SSI  CERTIFICATION  PROCESS, 
IT  NORMALLY  TAKES  WOMEN  LONGER  TO  QUALIFY  FOR  SSI  THAN  IT  DOES  MEN, 
THE  SHAP  PROGRAM  HAS  BEGUN  TO  PILL  THE  VOID  WHICH  SO  MANY  AIDS 
PATIENTS  FIND  THEMSELVES  IN — NO  PLACE  TO  LIVE  AND  NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
HOW  TO  FIND  SERVICES  WHICH  CAN  ASSIST  WITH  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

HIU-SBOROUGH  COUNTY  ALSO  ADMINISTERS  RYAN  WHITE  TITLE  I  FUNDS 
AND  THEN  CONTRACTS  FOR  SERVICES  THROUGH  THIRTY  COMMtJNITY  BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  AREA. 

SO  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  HAS  PROVIDED  A  NUMBER  OF  SERVICES  FOR 
THIS  POPULATION.   I  AM  PROUD  TO  SAY  THAT  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  WHAT  WORKS 
AND  WHAT  DOESN'T  AND  WHAT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE  BETTER.   VERY  SIMPLY, 
THERE  ARE  NEEDS  WHICH  ARE  NOT  BEING  MET  AND  WE  WANT  TO  TAKE  THE 
LEAD  IN  PROVIDING  A  COMBINATION  OF  SERVICES  TO  MEET  THOSE  NEEDS 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF.   THE  POPULATIONS  WE  ARE  TARGETING  INCLUDE:  PERSONS 

WITH  AIDS,  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  HIV  POSITIVE  AND  SYMPTOMATIC,  PERSONS 
WHO  ARE  HIV  POSITIVE  AND  ASYMPTOMATIC. 
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I  AM  HERB  TO  REQUEST  AND  SEEK  YOUR  SUPPORT  IN  FUKDIKG  $1.5 
MILLION  FOR  A  FACILITY  WHICH  WILL  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING  SERVICES  IN 
ONE  SITE:   DROP-IN  CENTER,  ADULT  DAY  CARE,  AND  A  HOSPICE  UNIT. 

NO  OTHER  PROGRAM,  FACILITY  OR  PILOT  PROJECT  IN  OCR  STATE  HAS 
COORDINATED  THE  ABOVE  SERVICES  UNDER  ONE  ROOF.  WE  KNOW  THERE  IS  A 
DEFINITE  NICHE  WHICH  NEEDS  TO  BE  FILLED  FOR  THIS  POPULATION.  WE 
ESTIMATE  THIS  FACILITY  WOULD  ASSIST  50  CLIENTS/DAY  IN  THE  DROP-IN 
CENTER  PROGRAM  AND  20  CLIENTS/DAY  IN  THE  ADULT  DAY  CARE  COMPONENT. 
THAT  EQUATES  TO  12,500  CLIENT  DAYS  FOR  THE  DROP-IN  CENTER  AND  5,000 
CLIENT  DAYS  FOR  ADULT  DAY  CARE  PER  YEAR. 

THE  DROP-IN  CENTER  WOULD  BE  GEARED  TOWARD  ASYMPTOMATIC  AND  HIV 
POSITIVE  PERSONS  AND  SYMPTOMATIC  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  STILL  AMBULATORY 
AND  INDEPENDENT  ENOUGH  TO  LIVE  ON  THEIR  OWN.   PLANNED  ACTIVITIES 
WOULD  BE  INSTITUTED  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY  AND  INCLUDE  ONE-ON-ONE 
COUNSELING,  GROUP  COUNSELING,  HIV  EDUCATION,  POSSIBLE  VOLUNTEER  AND 
PIECE  WORK  OPPORTUNITIES,  AND  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES.   THIS 
SERVICE  WILL  ALLOW  PERSONS  A  COMFORTABLE  AND  SUPPORTIVE  ENVIRONMENT 
ALONG  WITH  SOCIAL  STIMULATION  —  WHICH  MANY  BELIEVE  IS  IMtKJRTANT  TO 
PROGNOSIS.   IN  ADDITION,  CENTER  STAFF  COULD  ASSIST  THESE  PERSONS  BY 
BRINGING  THEM  INTO  THE  SYSTEM  OF  SERVICE  DELIVERY. 

THE  ADULT  DAY  CARE  PROGRAM  WILL  ACCEPT  SYMPTOMATIC  HTV 
INFECTED  ADULTS.   A  STRUCTURED  PROGRAM  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY  WILL 
INCLUDE  CASE  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES,  NURSING  OVERSIGHT,  StWPORT 
GROUPS,  HIV  EDUCATION,  GUEST  SPEAKERS,  PHYSICAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  AND  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES.   TWO  MEALS, 
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BREAKFAST  AND  LUNCH,  WILL  BE  PROVIDED.   IN  ADDITION,  ONCE  A  WEEK  A 
PHYSICIAN  WILL  MEET  WITH  AND  PROVIDE  TREATMENT  TO  THOSE  CLIENTS  WHO 
NEED  THAT  SERVICE. 

THE  INCLUSION  OF  HOSPICE  WILL  PROVIDE  THE  NECESSARY  SUPPORT  . 
SERVICES  TO  END-STAGE  AIDS  PATIENTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES  AND  FRIENDS. 
A  SIX-BED  INPATIENT  UNIT  IN  COMFORTABLE  AND  DIGNIFIED  SURROUNDINGS 
WITH  A  REGISTERED  NURSE  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT  STAFF  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO 
HOSPICE  WILL  CARE  FOR  THESE  PERSONS. 

WK  ARE  EXCITED  ABOUT  UTILIZING  A  TEAM  APPROACH  TO  PROVIDING 
THE  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES.   IN  FACT  THE  TEAM  APPROACH  IS  VITAL  TO  THE 
PROGRAM'S  SUCCESS.  THEREFORE,  INCLUSION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ENTITIES, 
TAMPA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  (THE  SECOND  LARGEST  PUBLIC  HOSPITAL  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA)  ,  HOSPICE  OF  HILLSBOROUGH,  AND  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY 
WILL  ENABLE  THIS  PROGRAM  TO  SERVE  AS  A  PROTOTYPE  FOR  THE  STATE  AND 
THE  REGION.   AND  OUR  APPROACH  IS  NOT  ONLY  GOING  TO  HELP  MEET  VITAL 
NEEDS,  IT  WILL  DO  SO  AT  A  SAVINGS  TO  TAXPAYERS. 

ACCORDING  TO  A  U.S.  HOSPITAL  AIDS  SURVEY  COMPLETED  BY  TAMPA 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  THE  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  COST  PER  INPATIENT  DAY  FOR 
AIDS/HIV  PATIENTS  IN  1991  WAS  $751.04.  COUNTY  STAFF  HAVE  PROVIDED 
THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADULT  DAY  CARE  CENTER  COSTS 
OPERATED  BY  THE  AGING  SERVICES  DEPARTMENT;  CLIENT  COST  PER  DAY  IS 
$51.51  PER  CLIENT.  THAT  $51.51  INCLUDES  THE  OPERATIONAL  COSTS  OF 
PERSONNEL,  MEALS,  TRANSPORTATION,  ETC  $51.51  AS  OPPOSED  TO  AM 
INPATIENT  VISIT  AT  TAMPA  GENERAL  COSTING  $751.04  IS  A  CONSIDERABLE 
SAVINGS.   HOSPICE  OF  HILLSBOROUGH  INFORMS  ME  THAT  A  SIX  BED  HOSPICE 
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UNIT  WOULD  COST  $166  PER  DAY  PER  PERSON,  COMPARED  TO  TBZ   OVER  $700 
INPATIENT  PER  DAY  COST  AT  TAMPA  GENERAL.   SO,  THE  COST 
EFFECTIVENESS  OP  THE  PROPOSED  FACILITY  IS  OBVIOUS. 

WE  ARE  C<»OCITTED  TO  PROVIDING  A  CULTURALLY  DIVERSE  STAFF  OF 
PROFESSIONALS  WHO  WILL  ENHANCE  AND  ENSURE  THAT  CLIENTS'  NEEDS  ARE 
MET  WITH  CULTURAL  SENSITIVITY.  IN  ADDITION,  WE  RECOGNIZE  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PROVIDING  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  CLiaiTS  WHO  CURRENTLY 
LACK  ANY  METHOD  OF  REACHING  THE  CENTER.  THE  COUNTY'S  SHARE  A  VAN 
PROGRAM  WILL  BE  INCLUDED  AS  A  COMPONENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THE  NUMBER  OF  DIAGNOSED  AIDS  CASES  IN  OUR  COUNTY 
INCREASES  AN  AVERAGE  20  PER  MONTH.   AND  FOR  EVERY  DIAGNOSED  AIDS 
CASE,  WE  CAN  ALSO  ESTIMATE  THAT  THERE  ARE  MORE  THAN  160  HIV 
POSITIVE  PERSONS.   THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  INFECTO)  WITH  HIV  OR  AIDS 
IS  EXPECTED  TO  INCREASE  60%  OVER  THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS  IN 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY.   IT  IS  NECESSARY  FOR  OUR  COUNTY,  AND  OUR 
NATION,  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  PROVIDE  NEEDED  CARE  FOR  THESE  PEOPLE  THAT 
IS  SUPPORTIVE,  EFFECTIVE  AND  COST  EFFECTIVE. 

WITH  YOUR  ASSISTANCE,  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  WE  CAN  CREATE  A  MODEL 
THAT  THE  COUNTRY  CAN  FOLLOW.   THANK  YOU. 


TOTflL  P. 06 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NASA 
WITNESS 
TOM  SETH  SMITH,  RURAL  ENTERPRISES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Rural  Enterprises,  Mr.  Tom 
Seth  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before 
our  subcommittee.  We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thanks.  We  will  be  brief.  I  would  like  to  echo  the 
lady  commissioner's  from  Florida  comments  about  the  diversity  of 
topics  that  come  before  your  committee.  I  have  been  here  for  the 
last  20  minutes  and  it  has  ranged  from  a  spectrum  of  topics. 

I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  today  about  technology  transfer,  an 
effort  in  a  rural  area  in  Oklahoma  that  we  have  been  involved  in 
since  1981.  REI  requests  a  continuance  of  funding  from  NASA  in 
the  amount  of  $300,000  to  conduct  technology  transfer  efforts  as  de- 
lineated in  our  text  as  presented. 

REI  presently  works  under  NASA  contract  NASW  4730,  an  effort 
for  technology  transfer  and  finance.  The  real  business  is  in  Oklaho- 
ma. $300,000  will  be  used  for  REI's  NASA  model  incubator— the 
continuation  of  that  to  demonstrate  the  transfer  of  NASA  and 
other  Federal  laboratory  technology  into  the  commercial  business 
marketplace.  REI  is  a  nonprofit  economic  development  corporation 
founded  in  1981  based  in  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

We  provide  a  range  of  comprehensive  services  to  entrepreneurs 
and  small  businesses  within  Oklahoma.  The  majority  of  the  busi- 
nesses served  by  REI  are  manufacturers  located  in  small  rural 
communities. 

The  industrial  incubator  program  itself  as  a  division  of  REI  is  an 
effort  to  provide  start-up  businesses  a  stable  foundation  on  which 
to  build  profitable  concerns.  The  program  has  created  approximate- 
ly 204  jobs  since  its  inception  in  1985.  Oklahoma  as  a  State  is 
ranked  eighth  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  incubator  facilities 
with  a  total  of  20. 

REI  administers  nine  of  these  facilities  within  Oklahoma.  REI 
also  serves  as  a  SBA  community  development  corporation  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  i.e.,  packaging  Federal  and  State 
loans.  Within  that  program,  our  total  loan  packages  funded  to  date 
have  totaled  $35  million,  creating  approximately  2,600  jobs. 

Overall,  the  ultimate  goal  of  global  competitiveness  and  job  cre- 
ation can  be  seen  from  NASA  and  other  Federal  laboratories  SBIR 
sponsored  programs.  Through  assistance  provided  by  REI  and  as- 
sistance from  NASA,  commercial  products  and  processes,  we  have 
had  five  particular  listings  within  the  NASA  spin-off  publication. 

Rural  Enterprises  specifically  and  what  this  request  is  targeted 
to  or  focused  in  on  is  dedicated  to  business  incubator  facility  specif- 
ically for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  demonstration  project  for 
the  transfer  of  NASA  and  other  Federal  laboratories  technologies. 
This  facility  is  being  equipped  with  production  equipment,  manage- 
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ment  planning,  control  and  quality  systems  that  reflect  the  state- 
of-the-art  in  managing  a  small  manufacturing  business. 

The  focus  of  the  rural  technology  applications  team  has  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  assistance  to  small  manufacturing  business  and 
economically  depressed  rural  areas.  RTAT  is  developing  partner- 
ships with  public  and  private  organizations  to  facilitate  this  tech- 
nology transfer.  Most  of  these  partners  are  located  in  rural  areas 
throughout  the  U.S. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  success  of  tech  transfer,  REI  has  teamed 
with  the  rural  technology  transfer  center  based  in  Texas  A&M,  in 
College  Station.  They  serve  a  14  State  area. 

The  current  incubator  tenants  are  XY  Resource,  a  manufactur- 
ing company  that  is  working  with  a  concern  labeled  VISMED — 
VISMED  is  a  start-up  company  founded  in  1992  by  two  former  E- 
Sy stems  engineers.  The  two  principals  of  the  company  have  many 
years  of  experience  in  digital  image  communications,  real-time  in- 
formation processing  and  hardware  and  software  design.  Although 
the  company  has  plans  for  a  diversified  line  of  electronic  products, 
the  initial  focus  is  on  the  medical  imaging  and  information  sys- 
tems. 

VISMED  is  developing  a  computer  imaging  system  that  is  in  its 
early  stages  of  development.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  high  resolu- 
tion picture  of  medical  x-ray  images.  These  pictures  can  then  be 
transmitted  via  computer  modem  or  fax  machine  for  review  by 
other  doctors  at  a  remote  location. 

This  will  allow  for  rural  doctors  to  be  in  constant  contact  with 
diagnostic  specialists  in  much  larger  facilities  and  save  time  and 
money  for  both  the  doctor  and  patients  in  travel  between  facilities. 
This  system  will  also  allow  for  immediate  examination  of  patients 
by  the  doctors  at  larger  facilities. 

This  can  be  of  great  use  during  emergency  situations  as  well  as 
every  day  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  decline  of  rural  small  hospitals  and 
the  communities  being  comprised  of  more  senior  citizens,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  keep  medical  care  as  accessible  as  possible.  Low 
cost  diagnostic  biomedical  imagery  transmission  and  medical  data- 
bases of  a  patient's  medical  history  for  a  specialist  at  a  larger  facil- 
ity to  review  will  save  both  time  and  money. 

This  is  our  particular  focus  of  the  modeled  technology  incubator 
project,  I  reiterate,  is  a  project  currently  under  way  through  their 
technology  utilization  division,  and  we  appreciate  the  committee's 
time  this  morning  to  bring  this  project's  attention  to  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Smith,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  here.  As  I 
recall,  this  is  a  program  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  some  five  years  ago,  former  Congressman  Wes 
Watkins. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  in  our  presence  today. 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  Chair  noted  his  presence,  and  Mr.  Watkins  was 
a  very  distinguished  Member  of  this  body  and  very  highly  respect- 
ed Member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  one  who  gave  great 
service  in  this  body. 

We  are  familiar  with  this  program  and  we  appreciate  the  testi- 
mony you  have  given  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Nice  to  see  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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RURAL  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


MAY,  1993 


WITNESS: 

TOM  SETH  SMITH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

RURAL  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

DURANT,  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  Chairman  my  name  is  Tom  Seth  Smith,  Executive  Director  of  Rural  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  (REI).  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  REI's  testimony  to  this 
subcommittee. 


REI  requests  continued  funding  from  NASA  in  the  amount  of  $300,000.00  to 
conduct  technology  transfer  efforts  as  delineated  in  this  text.  REI  is  presently 
working  under  NAiSA  contract  NASW  4730. 

The  $300,000.00  will  be  used  for  REI's  NASA  Model  Incubator's  overhead  and 
operating  cost  to  service  the  current  incubator  programs  or  projects  approved  by 
REI's  board  of  directors. 

REI  is  a  non-profit  economic  development  corporation  founded  in  1981  in  Durant, 
Oklahoma.  REI  provides  a  comprehensive  range  of  services  to  entrepreneurs  and 
small  businesses  in  Oklahoma.  The  majority  of  the  businesses  served  by  REI  are 
manufacturers  located  in  small  rural  communities. 

Through  the  Rural  Technology  Applications  Team(RTAT),  REI  provides  assistance 
to  small  manufacturers  who  would  not  otherwise  have  access  to  new  technologies. 
RTAT  assists  chents  in  solving  technical  problems  and  transferring  new  technology 
to  the  chent's  product  or  process.  RTAT  evaluates  development  in  industrial 
technology  of  NASA  and  federal  laboratories  nationwide,  seeking  to  match  chents 
who  are  prospective  users  of  advanced  technology  discovered  during  evaluations.  It 
also  provides  technical  advice  and  in  some  cases  hands-on  technical  assistance  to 
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small  manufacturers. 


The  Industrial  Incubator  program  provides  start-up  businesses  a  stable  foundation 
on  which  to  build  profitable  concerns.  The  program  has  created  approximately  204 
new  jobs  since  its  inception  in  1985.  Oklahoma  is  ranked  eighth  in  the  U.S.  in 
numbers  of  incubators,  with  twenty  facilities  throughout  the  state,  REI  administers 
nine  of  these  facilities. 

REI's  financial  services  division  packages  short  and  long  term  financial  loans  and  is  a 
designated  Certified  Development  Company  for  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration(SBA).  REI  draws  on  local,  state,  federal  and  private  funding  sources 
to  structure  loan  packages  best  suited  to  clients  needs.  Total  loan  packages  funded 
to  date  total  over  $35  million,  creating  2,600  jobs. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  global  competitiveness  and  job  creation  can  be  seen  from 
NASA's  and  other  federal  agencies  SBIR  sponsored  programs.  Through  assistance 
provided  to  REI  by  NASA  several  commercial  products  and  processes  are  being 
developed  such  as  applications  listed  in  NASA's  Spinoff  publication. 

Rural  Enterprises  has  dedicated  an  incubator  facility  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  demonstration  project  for  the  transfer  of  NASA  and  other  federal 
laboratories  technology.  This  facility  is  being  equipped  with  production  equipment, 
management  planning,  control  and  quality  systems  that  reflect  the  state-of-the-art  in 
managing  a  small  manufacturing  business. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  Rural  Technology  Applications  Team  are  to  plan, 
implement,  control  and  evaluate  a  program  for  optimizing  the  transfer  of  NASA  and 
other  federal  labortories  technologies.  The  RTAT  division  will  operate  as  a  broker 
between  the  suppliers/offerors  of  available  technologies  and  rural  industrial  users  of 
products,  processes  and  services  based  on  such  technologies.  It  will  also  develop  and 
test  other  approaches  to  technology  transfer  such  as  the  application  of  its  business 
incubator  program. 

The  contractor  will  provide  an  incubator  facility  to  be  used  primarily  in  the 
application  engineering  and  initial  production  of  one  or  more  products  using  product 
or  process  technology  developed  by  NASA  and  other  federal  laboratories.  Facilitate 
the  transfer  of  NASA  or  other  federal  laboratory  technology  into  the  commercial 
market  place.  The  business  incubator  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  and  test  the 
research  and  development  of  technologies  while  providing  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  within  REI  service  area.  To  spin-out  a  viable  business  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  three  year  Model  Technology  Incubator  Project. 

The  focus  of  the  RTAT  division  will  be  small  manufacturing  businesses  in  an 
economically  depressed  rural  area.  RTAT  is  developing  partnerships  with  many 
organizations  to  facilitate  the  technology  transfer.  Most  of  these  partners  are  located 
in  rural  areas  throughout  the  U.S.  In  order  to  expidite  the  success  of  technology 
transfer  REI  and  the  RTAT  division  is  working  closely  with  the  Regional  Technology 
Transfer  Centers  and  the  Federal  Laboratory  Cosortuims.  The  RTAT  division  also 
has  close  working  relations  the  Mid  Continent  Regional  Technology  Transfer  Center 
located  at  Texes  A&M  University,  in  College  Station,  Texas,  to  assist  in  serving  their 
fourteen  state  area. 
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REI  has  developed  a  working  relationship  with  several  entities  with  a  very  broad 
range  of  expertise.  REI  feels  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  utilize  all  of  the  available 
sources  to  assist  us  with  the  research  and  development  necessary  to  facilitate 
technology  transfer.  Such  entities  are: 

Federal  Laboratories  in  Huntsville  Alabama 

U.S.  Army  Space  and  Strategic  Command, 
Russ  Alexander,  ORTA 

DESE  Research,  Inc.,  Huntsville,  Alabama 
Wallace  Kirkpatrick,  President 
Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Project  Director 

XY  Resources,  Inc.,  Durant,  Oklahoma 
Charles  Sykes,  President 

OU  Health  Science  Center,  Norman,  Oklahoma 

Department  of  Radiological  Science,  College  of  Medicine 

Dr.  Bob  Eaton,  Director 

Dr.  Dale  Perrymoore,  Radiologist 

OSU  Division  of  Agricultural  Science  and  Natural  Resources 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Sam  Harp,  Associate  Professor 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 
Glenn  Gee, 

Ardmore  Memorial  Hospital,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 
Dr.  John  Chapman,  Director  of  Radiology 

Marshall  Memorial  Hospital,  Madill,  Oklahoma 
Dr.  Greg  Martens,  General  Practitioner 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Steven  Horii 

Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah 
Dr.  Steven  Harris 

Sorenson  Development,  Inc. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

This  is  just  a  sample  listing  of  the  people  are  proposed  allies  of  REI.  We  will 
continually  be  adding  to  our  list  of  resources  and  associates.  Technology  transfer 
must  be  an  ongoing,  never  ending  process  which  everyone  can  utilize. 

The  current  incubator  tenants  are  XY  Resources,  a  manufacturing  company  that  is 
working  with  VISMED,  our  other  current  incubator  tenant.  VISMED,  Inc.,  a  start- 
up company  founded  in  1992  by  two  former  E-Systems  engineers.  The  two  principles 
of  the  company  have  many  years  of  experience  in  digital  image  communications, 
real-time  information  processing  and  hardware  and  software  design.  Although  the 
company  has  plans  for  a  diversified  line  of  electronic  products,  the  initial  focus  is  on 
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the  medical  imaging  and  information  system . 

VISMED,  Inc.  is  developing  a  computer  imaging  system  that  is  in  its  early  stages  of 
development.  It's  purpose  is  to  provide  a  high  resolution  picture  from  medical  x-ray 
images.  These  pictures  can  then  be  transmitted  via  computer  modem  or  fax  machine 
for  review  by  other  doctors  at  a  remote  location.  This  will  aUow  for  rural  doctors  to 
be  in  constant  contact  with  diagnostic  specialist  in  much  larger  facilities  and  save 
time  and  money  for  both  the  doctor  and  patients  in  travel  between  facilities.  This 
system  would  also  allow  for  immediate  examination  of  patients  by  the  doctors  at  the 
larger  facilities.  This  can  be  of  great  use  during  emergency  situations  as  well  as 
everyday  use. 

An  instantaneous  market  is  in  place  due  to  the  nature  of  this  product  and  the 
immediate  demand  when  developed.  This  will  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  rural 
hospitals  to  attract  physicians  and  play  a  major  role  in  keeping  these  small  facilities  in 
place. 

Due  to  the  decline  of  small  rural  hospitals  and  the  communities  being  comprised  of 
more  senior  citizens  it  is  imperative  that  we  keep  medical  care  as  accessible  as 
possible.  Low  cost  diagnosis  by  medical  imaging  transmission  and  medical  databases 
of  a  patients  medical  history  for  a  specialist  at  a  larger  facility  to  review  will  save 
time,  money  and  jobs. 

Another  product  that  has  been  developed  by  VISMED  is  the  Watchdog.  The 
Watchdog  is  a  computerized  monitoring  system  for  determining  and  reporting  several 
operating  parameters  at  one  time.  This  product  is  already  developed  but  needs 
refining.  This  system  monitors  pressures,  flows,  temperatures,  intrusions,  etc.  and 
signals  when  one  or  more  of  these  deviates  from  it's  normal  operating  range.  An  out 
of  range  condition  will  then  either  shut  down  the  system  and/or  activate  a  signalling 
device.  NASA  technology  is  needed  to  enhance  the  product  development. 

Other  technology  transfer  clients  are  working  on  a  custom  assembled,  internally 
protected  voltage  monitoring  system.  This  product  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
pressurized  heat  recovery  system  or  as  an  independent  prroduct  for  anyone  using  high 
voltage  electrical  equipment.  The  system  will  protect  electric  rotating  equipment 
from  improper  power  supplies.  It  will  reduce  a  stores  electrical  demand  by 
controling  the  energy  demands  during  improper  power  periods. 

REI RTAT  is  also  working  with  the  development  of  a  refrigerant  detection  and 
recovery  system.  Now  at  the  concept  stage  this  product  will  sense  leakage  of 
refrigerant  by  sampling  the  air.  The  refrigerant  detection  system  operates 
independently  of  the  compressors  so  that  it  does  not  measure  the  pressure  change  in 
the  compressor,  rather  it  samples  the  air  outside  of  the  compressor  and  test  for 
refrigerant  molecules.  This  system  can  detect  refrigerant  molecules  in  parts  per 
million  and  once  a  leakage  of  refrigerant  is  detected  it  will  automatically  pump  down 
the  system  and  safely  store  the  refrigerant.  This  will  prevent  the  loss  of  refrigerant 
into  the  atmosphere  and  avoid  damage  to  the  mechanical  components  of  the  system. 
Although  this  product  is  at  an  early  stage  of  development  it  has  the  potential  to 
significantly  reduce  the  loss  of  refrigerant  to  the  atmosphere  and  also  to  reduce  the 
system  operating  costs. 

When  questioned  by  Senator  Domenici  concerning  technology  transfer  during 
confirmation,DOE  Secretary  O'Leary  stated,  "/support  allocating  JUnds  for  more  joint 
laboratory-industry  R&D  programs.  Technology  transfer  requires  a  lot  more  than  just 
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publishing  and  distributing  technical  papers;  it  requires  researchers  from  industry  and  the 
labs  worlang  together  to  explore  how  a  new  technology  might  be  turned  into  useful 
products. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  recent  reports  from  the  National  Academy  of  sciences,  the 
private-sector  council  on  Competitiveness,  and  others,  recommending  that  part  of  the 
labs'  budgets  be  set  aside  for  work  with  industry.  The  Clinton-Gore  technology  policy 
paper,  "Technology:  The  Engine  of  Economic  Growth,"  states  that  "Federal  labs  which 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  U.S.  competitiveness  should  have  ten  to  twenty 
percent  of  their  existing  budget  assigned  to  establish  joint  ventures  with  industry. "  That 
would  be  one  way  to  motivate  the  staff  of  DOE  labs  and  at  DOE  headquarters  to  seek 
out  ways  to  work  with  the  industrial  sector.  I  plan  to  work  with  this  Committee  and 
others  in  Congress  to  explore  how  this  might  best  be  done." 

Secretary  O'Leary  also  stated,  "The  Clinton  Administration  is  committed  to  creating  'a 
civilian  research  and  development  program  to  support  research  in  the  technologies  that 
will  launch  new  growth  industries  and  revitalize  traditional  ones.,  Tfiis  civilian 
technology  program  will:  (1)  Help  companies  develop  innovative  technologies  and  bring 
new  products  to  market,  (2)  Take  the  lead  in  coordinating  the  R&D  investments  of 
federal  agencies,  and  (3)  Cooperate  and  consult  with  industry,  academia  and  labor  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  technology  policy  and  R&D  programs.  The  new 
administration  is  committed  to  a  pro-active  technology  policy." 

REI  has  been  involved  in  rural  job  creation  for  over  ten  years.  During  this  period  it 
has  developed  management  expertise  and  systems  to  support  effective  and  efficient 
rural  development  program.  REI  works  with  several  federal  and  state  govenunent 
agencies  including  NASA,  Department  of  Energy,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Oklahoma  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the  Oklahoma 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Through  the  support  of  the  NASA,  Rural  Enterprises  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  program  to  commercialize  NASA  technologies,  utilizing  existing 
personnel  and  facilities.  Presentations  and  industry  contacts  by  our  field 
representatives  promote  the  availability  of  NASA  technologies  and  identify  technical 
problems.  REI  analyzes  the  problems  and  identifies  appropriate  resources.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  database  searches,  submission  of  an  engineering  problem 
statement  or  direct  contact  with  laboratory  personnel. 

REI  has  a  history  of  innovative  accomplishments  including  technology  transfer  to 
small  businesses  and  business  incubator  programs  which  were  in  place  years  before 
they  became  a  familiar  concept.  With  continued  financial  and  technical  support 
from  NASA,  the  survival  of  these  proven  concepts  and  promising  new  ideas  can  be 
ensured. 

We  have  determined  that  funding  in  the  amount  of  $300,000.00  from  NASA  will 
allow  us  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  and  much  needed  projects.  By  receiving  the 
necessary  funding  REI  will  be  able  to  continue  providing  small  rural  businesses  with 
access  to  the  technologies  of  the  NASA  laboratories  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
available  to  these  small  business  industries. 

The  attention  being  paid  to  this  important  area  by  Congress  is  greatly  appreciated, 
and  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  request. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NASA 

WITNESS 
BRUCE  GOLDWATER,  BOB  LAWRENCE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness,  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Technologies,  Inc.,  Mr.  Bruce  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Goldwater,  good  morning,  it  is  nice  to  welcome  you  before 
our  subcommittee.  We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  its  en- 
tirety into  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Goldwater.  Thank  you.  I  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  of 
your  time  this  morning  to  summarize  what  is  in  the  testimony.  I 
am  going  to  discuss  what  we  believe  is  a  very  important  space 
power  program  that  is  being  currently  funded  under  NASA  rules. 
It  is  a  power  technology  program,  and  that  has  made  exceptional 
progress  over  the  past  years  and  thanks  to  this  committee  support 
over  the  years,  it  has  been  able  to  do  that. 

I  wanted  to  indicate,  this  technology  has  direct  applicability  to  a 
wide  range  of  NASA  missions  and  as  a  result  of  this  success  on  the 
power  system,  it  has  emerged  as  a  flexible  power  source  to  meet 
virtually  all  future  space  power  needs. 

An  example  of  savings  by  using  this  type  of  space  power  technol- 
ogy is  in  the  order  of  $20  million  for  one  mission,  for  one  applica- 
tion, and  obviously  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  space  power  program  or 
space  program  in  the  United  States,  we  are  going  to  need  power  at 
a  variety  of  levels  and  these  benefits  would  certainly  multiply. 

NASA  also  recognizes  the  value  of  the  technology  and  the  multi- 
ple applications  that  it  can  serve  and  the  plan  in  the  future  is  to 
demonstrate  the  scalability  down  to  low  power  sciences  that  are  re- 
quired by  the  space  science  missions  that  are  being  contemplated, 
such  as  Pluto  Fast  Flyby  and  Venus  Discovery  missions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  NASA  must  ensure  that  continued  fund- 
ing for  this  important  space  science  technology  is  continued.  We 
need  that  to  meet  the  mission  acceptance  and  we  need  funding  of 
about  $3.5  million  in  1994  directly  applied  to  the  program  in  order 
to  keep  it  going,  and  so  these  benefits  would  then  certainly  be  real- 
ized with  your  support. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  point,  and  if  I  can  answer  any  questions,  I 
would  be  happy  to  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Goldwater,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  here 
and  your  testimony  on  this  program,  which  the  subcommittee  is  fa- 
miliar with,  of  course,  and  you  have  given  us  some  good  testimony, 
we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Goldwater.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Hearings  on  NASA  Space  Technology  Program 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee:  I  am  Bruce  Goldwater,  General 
Manager  of  Mechanical  Technology  Incorporated  (MTI)  Power  Systems  Division.  MTI 
is  a  high  technology  organization  located  in  Latham,  N.Y.  with  annual  revenues  of 
nearly  §65  million  from  diversified  products  in  aerospace,  defense,  and  test  and 
measurement  markets.  Of  the  total  over  $15  million  in  annual  sales  is  derived  from 
research  and  development  contracts  from  the  government  and  industry. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  present  my  company's  position 
on  the  need  for  an  aggressive  continued  NASA  space  technology  program.  In 
particular,  MTI  has  been  actively  involved  with  NASA  in  the  development  of  a  free- 
piston  Stirling  dynamic  power  converter  for  space  power  applications.  The 
development  of  this  technology  represents  the  high  risk,  high  payoff  that  can  enable 
future  space  missions  and  provide  mission  planners  with  alternative  lower  mass  and 
lower  cost  power  options.  This  technology  selected  by  NASA  can  and  does  provide 
technology  spin-off  to  other  commercial  applications  that  can  lead  to  new  products 
for  the  citizens  of  planet  Earth.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  review  the 
very  positive  progress  that  has  been  made  under  constantly  changing  budget  and 
funding  availability. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  1 991  testimony  to  this  Committee,  this  country  must  afford  an 
aggressive  NASA  space  technology  program.  The  reasons  are  summarized  as  follows: 

•  Maintain  the  strong  world  leadership  role  in  the  development  of  space. 

•  Maintain  a  source  of  technology  development  in  the  critical  technologies  that 
are  necessary  not  only  for  space  but  also  as  the  springboard  for  new 
commercial  opportunities  here  on  Earth. 

•  Provide  the  "seed  corn"  for  future  space  missions. 
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•  Maintain  the  level  of  American  innovation  and  creativity. 

•  Provide  an  incentive  (and  reason)  for  students  to  pursue  high  technology 
careers  in  engineering  and  the  sciences. 

The  technology  developed  as  part  of  this  program  more  likely  than  not  has  the 
potential  to  improve  the  commercial  marketplace,  which  in  turn  will  benefit  the 
American  economy  and  industry.  Studies  continue  to  confirm  that  for  every  dollar 
expended  on  NASA  Research  and  Technology,  nine  dollars  are  returned  to  the  U.S. 
economy  and  the  world's  marketplace. 

The  Space  Stirling  Engine  technology  program  funded  by  NASA  is  an  example  of  a 
technology  that  can  have  a  substantial  benefit,  not  only  to  the  space  community  but 
transferred  to  benefit  the  American  economy  and  industry.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  review  the  history  of  the  space  Stirling  technology  effort,  highlight 
progress  to  date,  discuss  possible  mission  applications,  and  potential  for  the  planet 
Earth. 

The  development  of  the  space  Stirling  technology  was  initiated  as  the  growth  power 
conversion  option  for  the  SP-100  nuclear  power  system.  System  studies  performed 
by  NASA  and  the  major  space  contractors  indicated  that  a  direct  substitution  of  a 
Stirling  power  conversion  system  for  the  proposed  thermoelectric  power  system 
would  increase  the  power  output  of  the  SP-100  system  from  100  kWe  to  800  kWe 
using  the  same  reactor  (power  source).  The  increase  in  power  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
higher  efficiency  of  the  dynamic  Stirling  power  converter  over  the  static  thermoelectric 
system.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  development  of  Stirling  technology  was  important 
not  only  as  a  growth  option  for  the  SP-100  but  also  as  a  backup.  The  Stirling  power 
converter  could  provide  significant  power  (100  kWe)  at  much  lower  reactor 
temperatures,  hence  the  reactor  technology  could  be  modified  to  lower  temperatures 
if  the  technology  at  the  design  temperature  of  1300K  proved  difficult  to  achieve. 
Therefore,  the  Stirling  technology  development  was  selected  for  technology 
development  in  parallel  with  the  SP-100  Program. 

To  date  the  NASA  directed  Space  Stirling  Engine  technology  program  has  resulted  in 
the  design,  fabrication,  and  test  of  two  generations  of  free-piston  Stirling  space  power 
converters.  The  first  engine  (Space  Power  Demonstrator  Engine)  demonstrated  the 
potential  of  the  power  conversion  system  at  a  power  level  of  25  kWe  and  has  been 
delivered  to  NASA  for  further  testing  and  evaluation.  The  second  generation  system 
(Component  Test  Power  Converter)  is  being  tested  at  MTI.  This  unit  achieved  the 
design  goal  power  of  12.5  kWe  and  exceeded  the  design  goal  efficiency  of  20%  on 
its  maiden  test  -  a  major  accomplishment.  It  has  also  been  confirmed  that  this  same 
technology  can  be  scaled  to  lower  power  levels  by  an  order  of  100  to  200  times. 
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The  current  Space  Stirling  Engine  technology  program  has  been  focused  on  the  high 
power  (100  kWe  and  above)  nuclear  reactor  application.  However,  it  is  recognized 
that  this  application  is  the  most  demanding  of  the  technology  and  therefore  represents 
excellent  technology  goals  to  strive  to  achieve.  Other  studies  performed  by  NASA, 
MTI,  and  space  system  contractors  confirm  the  potential  from  very  low  power  (50 
watts)  to  multi-hundred  kilowatt  power  using  the  technology  presently  being 
developed  and  demonstrated  at  NASA  and  MTI.  The  Stirling  power  converter,  being 
an  external  heat  engine,  can  integrate  with  any  available  space  heat  source  including 
radioisotope,  solar,  and  nuclear  reactor,  providing  the  user  community  with  an 
extremely  versatile  and  flexible  power  system. 

NASA,  JPL,  and  system  contractors  are  evaluating  Stirling  technology  for  mid-term 
scientific  missions.  Most  of  the  mid-  to  long-term  (1997-2007)  scientific  missions 
require  electrical  power  in  the  range  of  1 5  watts  to  1000  watts.  Presently  this  power 
is  supplied  by  radioisotope  thermoelectric  generators  (RTG).  The  RTG's  for  power 
ranges  of  a  few  watts  to  a  few  hundred  watts  have  been  more  than  satisfactory  and 
their  reliability  and  safety  record  have  enabled  such  missions  as  Pioneer,  Voyager,  and 
Galileo  to  be  successful.  RTG's  will  also  be  used  on  the  upcoming  Cassini  mission. 
These  missions  have  been  highly  successful  because  of  the  investment  in  the 
technology  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  and  have  served  to  keep  America  in  the 
forefront  of  space  scientific  knowledge.  However,  the  cost  of  supplying  this  power 
is  large  because  of  the  low  efficiency  of  the  thermoelectric  power  conversion  system 
(approximately  4-6%).  A  dynamic  power  conversion  system  with  system  efficiencies 
of  25-30%  would  significantly  reduce  the  need  of  the  expensive  radioisotope  fuel  by 
a  factor  of  5.  This  would  result  in  a  $20  million  cost  saving  per  mission  for  each  250 
watts  of  electric  power  delivered  into  space. 

There  are  two  potential  missions  that  would  benefit  greatly  by  incorporating  Stirling 
as  the  power  conversion  system  if  this  technology  were  available.  The  Venus  Interior 
Structure  Mission  (VISM)  objective  is  obtaining  detailed  information  on  the  interior 
structure  of  Venus  by  measuring  seismic  data  from  a  spacecraft  (total  of  three  lander 
spacecraft)  that  lands  on  the  surface  and  operates  for  1 20-360  days.  The  surface  of 
Venus  is  an  extremely  hostile  environment.  The  lander  must  operate  in  a  carbon 
dioxide  atmosphere  that  is  at  a  pressure  90  times  that  of  Earth.  The  temperature  at 
the  surface  is  875°F.  As  configured,  a  Stirling  cooler  would  provide  cooling  for  the 
lander's  sensitive  electronic  instrumentation  and  a  Stirling  driven  generator  would 
provide  electric  power  to  resupply  the  batteries  necessary  to  transmit  scientific 
information  from  the  Venus  surface.  The  Stirling  technology  would  enable  the  VISM 
to  remain  on  the  surface  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  which  is  necessary  to  obtain 
sufficient  scientific  data.  At  present  no  other  power  system  exists  that  can  meet  the 
stringent  VISM  requirements. 

The  other  potential  application  is  the  Pluto  Fast  Flyby  mission.  The  purpose  of  this 
mission  is  to  explore  the  last  unexplored  planet  in  our  solar  system.   A  flyby  of  Pluto 
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(two  spacecraft  planned)  will  revolutionize  our  knowledge  of  Pluto  and  its  moon, 
Charon,  by  interpretation  of  the  data  of  geology,  surface  composition,  and  neutral 
atmosphere  characterization  that  will  be  obtained  from  the  flyby  spacecraft.  The 
power  requirement  for  the  spacecraft  is  65  watts  at  the  end  of  mission.  A  Stirling 
power  system,  assuming  technology  readiness  is  demonstrated,  can  meet  the  power 
requirements  using  one  or  two  GPHS  blocks  (radioisotope  fuel-heat  source)  while  the 
existing  RTG  would  require  six  GPHS  blocks.  At  a  cost  of  close  to  one  million  per 
block  the  use  of  Stirling  can  result  in  significant  savings  per  spacecraft  ($4-5  million). 
In  addition,  the  Pluto  Fast  Flyby  mission  provides  an  opportunity  to  incorporate 
advanced  technology  into  a  mission  such  that  operational  experience  can  be  gained 
and  subsequently  applied  to  other  missions  that  require  additional  power  and 
increased  capability.  Higher  power  missions  will  significantly  increase  the  cost  saving 
per  mission  as  previously  discussed. 

While  the  development  of  the  Stirling  technology  was  associated  with  the  High 
Capacity  Power  Program,  it  is  clear  that  Stirling  technology  can  provide  significant 
cost  benefits  across  a  wide  range  of  missions  and  power  requirements.  It  is  certain 
that  the  near  and  mid  time  period  will  require  limited  power  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
proposed  scientific  missions  (50-150  watts)  and  the  large  power  requirements  of  the 
manned  missions  will  follow  at  a  later  date.  Development  of  free-piston  Stirling 
technology  is  currently  in  jeopardy  with  the  cancellation  of  SP-100.  Funding  share 
has  been  at  the  $3-4  million  level,  but  has  been  significantly  reduced  in  FY93  to  $1 .7 
million  with  further  reductions  or  complete  elimination  contemplated  in  FY94. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  to  date,  which  continues  to  confirm  the  potential 
of  this  technology  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  planned  future  in  space.  However,  a 
sustaining  level  of  funding  is  critical  if  this  technology  is  to  achieve  mission 
acceptance  and  the  benefits  of  all  the  previous  work  realized.  Endurance  verification 
testing  and  low  power  module  demonstration  testing  must  be  completed  before 
mission  planners  can  have  sufficient  information  to  select  this  technology  for  a 
mission.  Annual  funding  of  $3-4  million  directly  applied  to  the  Stirling  space  power 
development  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  benefits. 

The  benefit  of  a  funded  Space  Stirling  Engine  technology  program  applies  also  to 
planet  Earth.  Stirling  power  prime  movers  have  been  under  evaluation  and 
development  for  numerous  applications.  These  potential  products  include  solar 
powered  dish  Stirling  electric  systems  to  provide  renewable  energy  to  either  the  grid 
or  stand-alone  applications,  Stirling  coolers  for  the  cryogenic  market  for  cooling 
computers,  Stirling-driven  heat  pumps  or  refrigerators  for  the  residential  markets,  and 
Stirling  generators  for  remote  applications  or  hybrid  electric  vehicles. 

While  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  in  the  present  environment  with  the  many  pressing 
problems  confronting  this  nation  to  focus  on  the  future,  I  feel  that  the  Stirling  Program 
is  one  technology  program  that  should  be  given  careful  consideration.  Because  of  the 
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successes  demonstrated  to  date,  the  potential  to  enable  future  scientific  missions 
tomorrow,  while  providing  a  technology  for  planet  Earth,  continues  the  dream  of 
space  flight  for  the  future  generations. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  and  your  thoughtful  consideration. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
WITNESS 

DR.  MICHAEL  M.  REISCHMAN,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  EN- 
GINEERS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Dr.  Michael  M.  Reischman.  Dr.  Reischman,  we  welcome 
your  appearance  before  our  subcommittee.  We  will  place  your 
formal  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  you  may  proceed 
as  you  like. 

Dr.  Reischman.  Thank  you.  Let  me  first  of  all  sort  out  that. 
Let's  back  up  to  NSF  because  my  testimony  will  be  related  to  the 
NSF  budget  rather  than  NASA,  so  I  do  want  to  switch  gears  just  a 
little  bit  from  what  is  noted  on  the  page. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Dr.  Reischman.  I  am  Michael  Reischman,  Associate  Dean  for 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  at  Pennsylvania  University.  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  Task  Force  of  the 
Council  of  the  Education  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  The  last  couple  of  years,  they  have  been  really  active  in 
trying  to  do  some  strategic  planning. 

Engineering  is  really  at  the  crux  of  that  strategic  planning  exer- 
cise. It  is  engineers  that  really  transform  and  deliver  science  and 
technology  out  of  the  laboratory  and  into  the  marketplace,  into  our 
homes,  into  our  laboratories,  and  the  task  force  wants  to  recom- 
mend that  engineering  research  and  engineering  research  pro- 
grams be  maintained  or  increased  at  least  at  the  rate  of  growth  of 
NSF. 

I  think  the  strategies  also  call  for  a  balance  between  individual 
projects  and  sort  of  big  science  projects.  We  endorse  that  approach 
and  we  endorse  the  recognition  that  NSF  has,  that  individual  in- 
vestigators play  a  big,  big  role  in  technology  and  how  it  evolves 
into  the  marketplace. 

Let  me  narrow  my  discussion  a  little  bit  like  Dean  Morgan  did.  I 
loved  his  story.  By  the  way,  I  am  a  Mexico  State  graduate  so  I 
know  Dr.  Morgan  quite  well. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  weis  quite  a  story. 

Dr.  Reischman.  He  always  does  that  at  meetings.  Let  me  narrow 
my  discussion  a  little  bit  to  the  engineering  at  NSF.  We  are  well 
aware  that  growth  is  under  way  in  engineering  in  the  NSF.  In  1992 
we  broke  that  magic  10  percent  barrier  by  getting  under  10.1  per- 
cent of  the  NSF  budget.  In  1993  the  enacted  level  fell  to  9.4.  Well 
the  stimulus  package  brought  it  back  up  to  10.5  percent  but  we  all 
know  what  happened  there. 

We  are  worried  that  that  will  jeopardize  the  future  of  engineer- 
ing at  NSF.  ASME,  and  I  am  sure  the  engineering  community  in 
general  is  worried.  We  would  like  to  strongly  recommend  that  this 
subcommittee  continue  the  increasing  investment  in  engineering  at 
NSF.  The  1994  budget  calls  for  10.2  percent— that  is  before  adjust- 
ments of  course,  but  that  will  bring  us  back  to  the  level  of  two 
years  ago. 
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At  a  time  when  competitiveness  and  jobs  seem  to  be — are  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Nation,  it  seems  that  engineering, 
that  is,  the  integration  and  the  deUvery  of  science  and  technology 
into  the  marketplace,  the  increases  there  are  justified.  Engineering 
has  also  in  recent  years  put  a  real  high  priority  on  the  FCCSET 
initiatives,  especially  the  ones  in  high-performance  computing, 
communications  and  also  in  manufacturing. 

I  would  like  to  commend  on  behalf  of  the  task  force  that  focus 
that  NSF  has  because  it  says  they  are  trying  to  deliver  something 
related  to  the  national  priorities.  I  will  say  last  a  word  about  engi- 
neering, preengineering  education.  I  think  that  is  on  the  minds  of 
virtually  everyone  in  the  room  and  I  am  sure  yours  as  well. 

It  is  new  curricula,  new  laboratory  exercises,  the  way  we  deliver 
the  instruction,  the  technical  training  we  give  at  both  the  associ- 
ate, baccalaureate  and  graduate  level  that  must  change  in  our  uni- 
versities if  engineers  are  going  to  take  on  the  new  role  of  integrat- 
ing science  and  technology  into  the  marketplace. 

The  budget  in  1994  calls  for  pretty  sizable  increases  in  that  area. 
14  percent  in  the  education  human  resources  directorate,  6.5  per- 
cent in  the  engineering  directorate.  We  wholeheartedly  as  a  task 
force  and  as  a  group  support  the  substantial  increases,  the  ones  in 
precoUege  and  in  undergraduate  education  innovations. 

We  also  endorse  NSF's  aggressiveness  in  addressing  our  really 
critical  human  resource  dilemma,  that  is  one  of  under  participation 
of  women,  minorities  and  the  disabled  in  engineering  and  science. 

Two  notes  of  caution  though  we  would  like  to  lay  out  for  initia- 
tives in  those  areas.  First  of  all,  and  this  is  without  stifling  innova- 
tion on  the  part  of  NSF,  first  of  all,  we  would  like  for  them  to  es- 
tablish the  criteria  for  success  and  the  methods  to  evaluate  this  va- 
riety of  approaches  for  renovating  the  curricular  content  of  our 
universities.  We  have  tried  a  lot  of  things  at  Penn  State.  Some 
things  fail,  some  succeed.  It  is  good  that  a  lot  of  things  are  tried 
but  we  need  to  find  out  what  succeeds  and  stay  with  it. 

We  also  note  that  if  you  are  talking  about  a  five-year  time  frame, 
as  the  budget  calls  for,  for  many  of  the  curricular  renovations  that 
are  called  for  in  the  university  system,  that  is  probably  optimistic. 
The  success  of  our  graduate  fellowship  and  of  the  NSF's  graduate 
training  and  fellowship  program  is  well-known. 

We  all  know  a  student  that  received  NSF  support  who  is  prob- 
ably a  leader  either  in  the  academic  world,  government  or  industry 
today.  We  recommend  that  a  larger  increase  than  the  proposed  7 
percent  on  graduate  student  support  is  warranted,  especially  when 
you  think  about  the  national  priorities  that  call  for  engineers  and 
scientists  at  the  management  level,  and  that  is  where  the  graduate 
degree  people  go  more  often  than  not,  at  the  management  level, 
they  need  to  be  aware  and  alert  to  the  interrelations  between  sci- 
ence, technology  and  how  that  works  into  the  marketplace  and 
products.  It  is  very  important  that  we  support  that  graduate  educa- 
tion. 

Thus,  we  would  call  for  a  more  equitable  balance  between  en- 
hancing the  undergraduate  experience  and  the  support  of  graduate 
education.  Moreover,  we  would  like  to  see  more  initiatives  in  the 
areas  of  college  of  business,  college  of  engineering,  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  establish  really  revolutionary  curricula  that  give  people 
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practical  experience  in  the  field  of  engineering  management  before 
they  have  to  get  out  there  and  revolutionize. 

Anyway,  that  completes  my  statement.  Thanks  very  much  for  lis- 
tening. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  appearance  here. 
The  testimony  that  you  have  given  us  will  be  very  helpful  to  us 
and  we  appreciate  it. 

Dr.  Reischman.  Sure.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Michael  Reischman  and  I  am  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University.    I  am  appearing  before  you  today  in  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  Task  Force  of  the  Council  on  Education 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (ASME).   This  statement  represents  the 
considered  judgement  of  this  task  force,  a  group  of  engineers  with  expertise  in  this  field, 
rather  than  a  general  position  of  ASME. 

ASME  is  a  non-profit  educational  and  technical  society  of  practicing  engineers  founded  over 
100  years  ago  and  today  its  membership  exceeds  122,000  members,  including  23,000 
students.    ASME  serves  its  members,  industry,  and  government  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  new  technologies  while  helping  to  address  the  problems  of  an  increasingly 
technological  society.   The  NSF  Task  Force  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views 
on  the  proposed  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1994  budget  request  for  NSF. 

NSF  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

Growing  national  concerns  over  the  role  of  science  and  technology-related  organizations  in  a 
rapidly  changing  international  economic  climate  stimulated  the  NSF  in  1992  to  perform  an 
extensive  and  critical  self-examination  and  long-range  planning  exercise.   The  Commission  on 
the  Future  of  the  NSF  and  subsequent  internal  planning  resulted  in  three  prime  NSF 

strategies: 

(1)  Enhance  the  nation's  fundamental  science  and  engineering  capability; 

(2)  Invest  in  people;  and 

(3)  Address  critical  national  research  and  technology  priorities. 

Due  to  its  impact  on  national  competitiveness  and  its  ability  to  create  jobs  and  generate 
wealth,  engineering  at  NSF  is  at  the  crux  of  this  overall  strategy.   Engineering  is  the  essential 
step  that  transfers  ideas  from  the  laboratory  or  the  computer  printout  to  the  end  user. 
Engineering  brings  concepts  to  reality,  delivers  science  and  technology  to  the  marketplace, 
and  ultimately  introduces  new  products  to  the  home  and  workplace. 

The  NSF  strategy  complements  current  efforts  in  engineering  at  NSF  to  integrate  science  and 
technology  into  cohesive,  interdisciplinary  priority  areas  of  national  need.   It  is  apparent  that 
the  engineering  research  and  education  programs  of  the  NSF  must  be  maintained  and 
increased  at  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  NSF.   This  will  require  the  continued  investment  in 
people,  resulting  in  a  stronger  national  science  and  engineering  capability.   At  the  same  time 
the  strategy  suggests  a  purpose  or  priority  for  individual  efforts,  perhaps  viewed  as  invention 
with  intention  or  innovation  for  integration.   Focusing  research  and  development  efforts  into 
areas  of  high  national  priority  simply  makes  sense.   It  makes  even  more  sense  in 
engineering   -  since  engineering  is  often  the  delivery  of  technology  to  the  marketplace.   The 
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NSF  Task  Force  endorses  and  applauds  the  planning  at  NSF  and  the  recognition  that 
individual  research  projects  are  important  to  the  integration  of  ideas  into  the  technological 
advances  that  build  our  national  capability. 

ENGINEERING  WITHIN  NSF 

Engineering  is  a  key  to  the  creation  of  wealth  through  the  application  of  science  and 
ultimately  the  expansion  of  the  national  economy.   Engineering  education  and  research 
contribute  enormously  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  health  care,  environmental  remediation, 
and  infrastructure  management.    NSF  is  the  leading  agency  in  the  administration  of 
engineering  education  and  research  programs.   While  we  represent  mechanical  engineering,  it 
must  be  noted  that  NSF  manages  engineering  programs  in  all  engineering  disciplines.   The 
five  Engineering  Divisions  in  the  Engineering  Directorate  each  administer  programs  for  a 
multiplicity  of  disciplines.    This  is  contrasted  by  the  NSF  science  directorates  where  divisions 
often  administer  a  single  discipline. 

As  justified  in  previous  testimony,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  engineering  at  NSF  should  be 
targeted  for  an  increasing  share  of  the  Foundation's  budget  through  the  year  2000.   We  are 
well  aware  that  growth  is  underway.   For  example,  in  FY  92,  the  Engineering  Directorate 
broke  the  10  percent  barrier  by  reaching  10.1  percent.   In  FY  93,  the  requested  level  was  10.2 
percent  but  the  enacted  level  fell  to  9.4  percent.   The  Task  Force  is  concerned  over  recent 
political  events  that  appear  to  jeopardize  the  Administration's  efforts  to  boost  NSF  funding  in 
an  FY  93  stimulus  package.   This  stimulus  package  would  have  re-established  the  growth 
pattern  with  a  proposed  level  of  10.5  percent.   However,  the  FY  94  proposal  calls  for  the 
Directorate  to  drop  back  to  10.2  percent.   The  planned  7.1  percent  increase  in  FY  94  funds  at 
NSF  translates  to  an  8.8  percent  increase  in  the  Engineering  Directorate.   While  this  growth  is 
larger  than  the  average,  the  fact  remains  that  funding  for  the  Engineering  Directorate,  as  a 
part  of  NSF,  shrank.   If  the  national  priorities  of  economic  competitiveness  and  jobs  creation 
are  to  be  pursued,  and  since  engineering  is  the  mechanism  for  delivering  science  and 
technology  to  the  marketplace,  we  strongly  reconynend  that  the  increasing  investment  in 
engineering  at  NSF  be  re-established.   The  investment  in  engineering  education  and  research 
will  show  positive  dividends  in  competitiveness  and  jobs. 

In  the  FY  93  stimulus  package,  it  was  clear  that  the  Administration  put  a  major  priority  on 
the  engineering-related  Federal  Coordinating  Council  on  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Technology  (FCCSET)  initiatives  in  High  Performance  Computing  and  Communications 
(HPCC)  and  Manufacturing  (17  percent  and  16  percent  increases  respectively  were  included 
in  the  stimulus  package).    A  sustained  emphasis  and  future  increases  are  recommended  in 
these  initiative  areas  at  this  critical  juncture  in  our  nation's  history.   It  is  essential  that  NSF 
foster  industry,  university,  and  government  partnerships  and  cooperation  in  these  important 
areas.   The  vertical  integration  of  new  knowledge  and  innovation  throughout  the  technology 
hierarchy,  from  discovery  to  marketplace,  promotes  synergy  and  rapid  advancement.    It  is 
similarly  important  to  devote  significant  resources  in  these  initiatives  to  education  and 
training,  including  curriculum  development,  outreach  and  extension,  and  human  and  policy 
impact. 
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TRANSFER  OF  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

As  noted  earlier,  engineers  develop  the  processes  that  allow  the  transfer  of  scientific  and 
technological  innovation  to  the  marketplace.    It  is  also  known  that  national  priorities  call  for 
expediting  these  efforts  in  order  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  new  product  development 
and  improving  competitiveness.    The  NSF  Engineering  Directorate  clearly  is  structured  to 
support  such  activities.    It  is  appropriate  that  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  NSF  did 
not  mandate  the  creation  of  a  technology  transfer  office  at  NSF.   NSF  responded  wisely  to  the 
national  mandate  by  taking  on  the  administration  of  the  Critical  Technologies  Institute  (CTI), 
an  organization  devoted  to  analytical  support  for  technology  assessments  done  by  the 
Executive  Branch.   Technology  assessment  is  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  NSF  research 
agenda.    A  close  working  relationship  between  engineering  at  NSF  and  the  CTI  should  be 
established.    The  NSF  could  be  considered  an  information  broker  for  the  CTI.    That  is,  as  the 
CTI  assesses  a  technology  area,  the  NSF  can  link  these  CTI  efforts  to  the  activities  of  leading 
edge  scientists  and  engineers.   In  this  scenario,  technical  societies,  such  as  ASME,  can 
provide  valuable  impartial  assistance  to  the  CTI  and  NSF. 

Within  the  Engineering  Directorate  itself,  the  biggest  area  of  growth  for  the  FY  94  budget  is 
in  the  Industrial  Innovation  and  Interface  Division  at  12.1  percent.   The  specific  areas  of 
increased  emphasis  are  Cooperative/Industry  Projects,  and  the  Management  of  Technological 
Innovation.   We  recognize  and  applaud  the  NSF  commitment  to  enhance  the  transfer  of 
science  and  technology  by  these  selected  increases  and  to  eliminate  the  barriers  between 
industry  and  the  universities.    The  parmership  forged  between  the  Engineering  and  Social, 
Behavioral,  and  Economic  Sciences  Directorates  (SBE)  in  the  areas  of  management  of 
technological  innovation  is  seen  as  further  evidence  of  the  intent  to  couple  industry  and  the 
university. 

ACADEMIC  RESEARCH  FAdLITIES  AND  INSTRUMENTATION 

As  a  part  of  the  FY  93  stimulus  package,  the  Administration  chose  to  increase  this  enabling 
program  element  from  $33  million  to  $50  million  representing  a  67  percent  increase.   It  is 
well  established  that  the  research  and  technology  infrastructure  is  deteriorating  and  in  many 
cases  simply  failing.    Our  weakening  infrastructure  poses  an  all-important  threat  to 
engineering  education  as  well.   Advances  in  technologies  within  the  last  decade  have  rendered 
instrumentation  used  in  university  laboratories  obsolete.   Deterioration  and  aging  pose  several 
problems  in  physical  facilities  as  well.    While  renovation  and  facility  upgrades  are  longer- 
range  (a  20  year  cycle  is  realistic)  and  more  expensive  per  project,  instrumentation  costs  less 
per  project  but  is  outdated  sooner  (a  7-8  year  cycle).    It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  academic 
infrastructure  has  important  human  components,  such  as  trained  technicians  and  students.    At 
a  time  when  defense  technology  and  manpower  conversion  are  crucial,  significant 
infrastructure  enhancement  can  be  achieved  by  using  human  resources. 

The  Task  Force  commends  the  Administration's  decision  to  increase  NSF  support  of  the 
research  and  technology  infrastructure,  including  the  human  component.   It  is  important  that 
the  NSF  maintain  a  balance  between  projects  focused  on  facilities  and  those  focused  on 
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instrumentation.    NSF  should  continue  to  expand  this  activity,  recognizing  that  no  growth  is 
reflected  in  the  FY  94  proposed  budget,  and  only  at  a  moderate  pace  in  the  future.   It  is  also 
strongly  recommended  that  the  50  percent  cost  sharing  requirement  be  maintained.    The 
sharing  requirement  is  effective  and  serves  as  a  de  facto  mechanism  for  the  proposer  to  set 
priorities. 

ENGINEERING  AND  PRE-ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

Programs  designed  to  address  science  and  technology  needs  in  initiative  areas  of  national 
priority  are  significantly  enhanced  when  combined  with  training  and  education  programs.    An 
engineer's  role  in  integrating  science  and  technology  into  the  product  or  marketplace  can  be 
partially  accomplished  in  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  of  our  academic  institutions. 
However,  curricula,  laboratory  exercises,  instructional  delivery,  and  technical  education  must 
advance  if  such  accomplishments  are  to  be  achieved. 

The  proposed  FY  94  budget  in  Engineering  (ENG)  and  Education  and  Human  Resources 
(EHR)  displays  increases  to  bring  about  the  required  education  change.   The  increase  in  EHR 
to  14  percent  reflects  that  high  priority.   While  smaller,  the  6.5  percent  increase  in  the 
Engineering  Education  and  Center  Division  within  ENG  offers  a  strong  complimentary 
program.   The  Task  Force  particularly  applauds  the  joint  efforts  of  EHR  and  ENG  in 
supporting  pre-college  education.   Recognizing  the  critical  state  of  the  nation's  school  systems 
from  elementary  to  high  school,  the  ASME  Council  on  Education  created  within  the  past  year 
a  Board  on  Pre-CoUege  Education.   Through  mobilizing  volunteers  to  work  directly  with 
schools,  encouraging  the  development  of  internship  in  industry  programs  for  pre-college 
teachers,  and  cooperating  with  its  sister  professional  societies,  ASME  is  committed  to  the  task 
of  improving  pre-college  education.   The  increases  in  the  NSF  funding  of  pre-college 
education  will  facilitate  the  development  of  well  integrated  instructional  modules  for  use  by 
teachers  and  volunteers,  the  development  of  new  pilot  programs,  and  stimulate  new  creative 
ways  to  infuse  into  the  school  experience  that  critical  element  of  curiosity  about  how  things 
are  made  and  work.   The  results  of  the  NSF  partnerships  with  the  professional  societies  will 
inspire  more  students  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  in  engineering  and  science  as  well  as 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  technology  among  all  citizens. 

At  the  college  undergraduate  level,  the  two  Directorates  are  placing  the  strongest  emphasis  on 
the  enhancement  and  refurbishment  of  undergraduate  curricula  and  instructional  delivery. 
Engineering  education  coalitions  will  be  expanded  to  six  with  a  19.5  jjercent  increase  in 
funds.   The  Undergraduate  Education  Subactivity  in  EHR  has  a  21.2  percent  funding 
expansion  focused  on  curriculimi,  laboratory,  and  faculty  development   It  is  recognized  by 
the  Task  Force  that  substantial  increases  are  needed  in  the  modernization  of  our  academic 
process  and  we  urge  sustained  funding  increases.    However,  as  a  note  of  caution,  we  urge 
NSF  to  establish,  without  stifling  innovation,  criteria  for  success  and  methods  for  evaluation 
of  educational  innovations  that  are  presentiy  being  developed  and  demonstrated.   We  also 
note  that  the  proposed  5-year  time  frame  for  substantial  curricula  renovation  in  our  imiversity 
system  is,  perhaps,  optimistic. 
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Another  vital  concern  within  the  science  and  engineering  communities  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  participation  of  women,  minorities,  and  the  disabled.    Again,  EHR  and  ENG  are  working 
together  to  substantially  increase  the  resources  available  to  promote  diversity  in  science  and 
engineering.   The  Alliances  for  Minority  Participation  (AMP)  will  be  increased  from  15  to  20. 
Six  grants  will  be  given  to  minority  institutions  as  Model  Institutions  for  Excellence, 
emphasizing  recruitment,  academic  enrichment,  mentoring,  and  retention.    Two  initiatives  are 
similarly  being  started  to  remove  the  barriers  to  women  and  the  disabled  in  science  and 
engineering.    The  Task  Force  commends  the  NSF  on  its  aggressiveness  in  addressing  the 
human  resource  dilemma  we  now  face  in  science  and  engineering.    However,  a  similar 
cautionary  note  is  offered.    Rigorous  review  and  thorough  analysis  of  project  results  are 
necessary  to  establish  the  criteria  for  success  of  these  efforts. 

The  success  of  the  NSF  efforts  to  support  graduate  education  by  way  of  Fellowship  or 
Traineeship  Programs  is  well  known.   There  are  many  cases  of  NSF  support  for  graduate 
studies  being  the  single  factor  that  allowed  a  promising  student  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree 
and  become  an  industrial  or  academic  leader.    The  FY  94  budget  request  calls  for  a  7  percent 
increase  in  Graduate  Student  Support.    An  increased  emphasis  on  graduate  student  support  is 
warranted  —  especially  when  national  priorities  call  for  engineers  and  scientists  at  the 
management  level  to  be  educated  in  the  inter-relationships  between  technology  and  the 
marketplace  as  well  as  the  integration  of  science.    The  NSF  should  consider  a  more  equitable 
balance  between  efforts  to  enhance  the  undergraduate  experience  and  the  support  of  graduate 
education.    The  increased  coupling  of  ENG  and  SBE  is  seen  to  yield  positive  future  results. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  increasing  Business/Engineering  joint  efforts  in  selected 
universities  to  develop  revolutionary  curricular  and  practical  experience  for  the  training  of 
tomortow's  engineering  managers. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  completes  my  statement.   I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  which 
you  or  any  of  the  Subcommittee  members  might  have. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NASA 

WITNESS 
DR.  PATRICIA  REIFF,  SPACE  SCIENCE  WORKING  GROUP 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  now  will  hear  from  the  Space  Science  Working 
Group,  Dr.  Patricia  Reiff.  Dr.  Reiff,  we  welcome  you  before  our  sub- 
committee this  morning.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  us  and 
we  will  place  your  entire  formal  statement  in  the  record  at  this 
point  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Dr.  Reiff.  Thanks  very  much.  I  am  Patricia  Reiff  of  Rice  Univer- 
sity. I  am  here  representing  the  Space  Science  Working  Group, 
which  is  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  We  represent 
university  based  NASA  space  science  research  groups  at  approxi- 
mately 50  universities  nationwide,  college  senior  researchers,  grad- 
uate students,  postdoctoral  technicians. 

In  examining  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request,  we  have 
focused  on  a  potential  impact  in  university  baised  science  research 
and  the  resulting  implications  for  the  linkage  between  NASA  and 
the  Nation's  college  level  and  graduate  education  system. 

I  will  put  on  my  academic  hat  here  to,  not  to  impress  you  with 
my  credentials  but  drive  home  the  fact  that  we  are  an  academic 
institution,  that  our  influence  extends  far  beyond  those  who  are  di- 
rectly funded  to  undergraduate  students,  to  teacher  training  pro- 
grams. I  run  the  teacher  program  in  the  summer  to  bring  teachers 
into  the  space  science  experience  and  even  to  the  schools  them- 
selves. Textbooks  my  children  use  have  resulted  in  my  colleagues' 
work  in  them  and  we  have  seen  a  revolution  in  what  we  now  know 
and  how  this  has  come  to  the  students. 

Many  of  us  bring  contributions  from  our  universities  of  our  re- 
search time  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  our  salary.  In  my  time  alone, 
I  won't  have  time  to  read  the  entire  testimony  of  course,  I  will  give 
it  to  you  as  a  reading  assignment,  there  will  be  a  quiz. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  don't  know  that  we  could  pass  it. 

Dr.  Reiff.  But  I  will  try  to  hit  some  of  the  highlights.  In  this 
year  of  extraordinarily  severe  budget  constraints,  the  SSWG  is 
pleased  to  note  a  number  of  really  positive  aspects  of  the  proposed 
budget,  primarily  in  the  orderly  continuation  of  the  major  flight 
programs  that  are  already  under  way. 

Recently  restructured  Advanced  X-Ray  Astrophysics  Facility  re- 
ceived its  requirement.  Gravity  Probe-B  is  ramping  up  significant- 
ly, Global  Geospace  Science  is  getting  under  way,  the  Cassini  mis- 
sion and  the  Earth  Observing  Systems  all  continue  on  their 
planned  schedules.  We  have  applauded  inflationary  increases  in 
the  Explorer  and  Suborbital  programs.  These  are  crucial  to  univer- 
sity researchers  and  especially  to  trained  graduate  students. 

However,  other  aspects  of  the  budget  present  grave  concerns  in 
three  broad  areas.  Data  Analysis  as  a  part  of  mission  operations  in 
data  analysis,  research  and  analysis  and  life  and  microgravity  sci- 
ence and  applications. 

Our  primary  recommendations  in  these  areas  are,  one,  to  restore 
the  $84  million  cut  from  the  MO&DA  line  in  order  to  fully  realize 
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our  Nation's  investment  in  these  missions.  Two,  to  reverse  the  de- 
cline in  university  research  and  training  supported  in  the  R&A 
program  by  restoring  $62  miUion  in  1994  and  by  instituting  a  plan 
for  at  least  inflationary  increases  in  succeeding  years,  three,  to 
move  the  outyear  spacelab  flights  and  non-Space  Station  related 
programs  out  of  the  new  technology  package  and  back  into  the  core 
program  where  they  belong. 

We  also  point  out  that  critical  parts  of  the  space  science  program 
are  apparently  located  in  the  NTI  package  where  they  may  be 
viewed  as  being  expendable  but  I  really  don't  think  that.  The  mis- 
sion operations  and  data  analysis,  last  year  a  goal  was  set  to 
achieve  a  3  percent  per  year  savings  in  MO&DA  with  anticipated 
savings  in  fiscal  year  1994  being  6  percent  from  baseline. 

But  the  budget  goes  far  beyond  this  showing  an  additional  10 
percent  cut  for  a  total  decrease  of  $84  million  from  the  fiscal  year 
1994  planned  expenditure  levels.  The  upramp  in  MO&DA  is  vital 
for  the  new  missions  that  are  finally  being  launched. 

In  addition  it  could  be  kept  in  mind  that  Mission  Operations  and 
Data  Analysis,  although  they  are  in  a  single  budgetary  line  go  to 
different  places.  The  MO  activities  are  primarily  at  the  NASA  cen- 
ters but  the  Data  Analysis  facilities,  those  efforts  are  typically  at 
the  universities.  These  are  60  hundred  K  a  year  grants  that  sup- 
port faculty  members.  It  is  like  a  summer  salary.  These  are  small 
grants  but  they  go  a  long,  long  way  and  there  is  where  we  get  the 
pay  back  from  the  missions. 

Past  experience  leads  the  university  community  to  fear  that  in- 
stitutional considerations  will  lead  to  the  DA  activities  bearing  a 
disproportionate  set  of  the  cuts  and  that  is  what  we  are  concerned 
about.  If  the  proposed  cuts  in  this  area  are  carried  out,  we  will  be 
faced  with  turning  off  such  priceless  missions  as  the  Pioneer  and 
Voyager  deep  space  probes  which  are  probing  the  frontiers  of  the 
solar  system  in  search  of  the  shock  wave  that  separates  the  solar 
system  from  the  interstellar  space.  We  will  be  squandering  the  Na- 
tion's investment  in  exciting  new  missions  launched  over  the  last 
few  years. 

Now,  in  research  and  analysis,  we  have  had  several  flat  budget- 
ary years,  a  planned  fix  in  the  R&A  line  apparently  did  not  materi- 
alize this  year.  Instead  the  fiscal  year  1994  figures  are  essentially 
flat,  leading  to  a  factor  of  two,  erosion  and  spending  power  over  the 
last  six  years.  The  university  community  depends  vitally  on  this  re- 
search analysis  line  which  supports  the  grants  program  for  individ- 
ual investigators  and  students  and  provides  the  foundation  for  edu- 
cation and  research  and  development  of  future  missions. 

They  provide  the  basis  for  asking  the  right  questions  and  often  is 
the  source  for  enabling  technology  for  such  missions.  While  the 
R&A  line  appears  to  be  a  level  of  effort  activity,  it  is  in  fact  an 
extremely  dynamic  program  in  which  funds  are  fiercely  competed 
and  which  new  ideas  can  gain  support.  Since  the  grant  duration  in 
the  R&A  program  is  typically  short,  three  years  maximum  and  the 
awards  are  very  modest,  $60,000  to  $100,000  per  year,  this  program 
is  constantly  identifying  and  supporting  bold  new  initiatives  that 
make  it  perhaps  the  most  efficiently  used  funding  line  in  all  of 
space  science  research. 
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We  urge  Congress  to  reverse  the  decline  in  university  research 
and  training  supported  R&A  by  a  restoration  of  the  $62  milUon  in 
fiscal  year  1994  and  by  instituting  a  plan  for  at  least  inflationary 
increases  in  the  succeeding  year. 

In  my  division,  the  success  rate  has  declined  from  perhaps  40  to 
only  16  percent.  Many  universities  have  had  to  let  professional  re- 
searchers go  and  have  reduced  the  number  of  incoming  graduate 
students.  That  trend  of  universities  increasingly  supporting  NASA 
research  can't  continue.  If  we  must  continue  to  reduce  the  number 
of  students  supported,  the  universities  will  respond  by  not  replac- 
ing retiring  faculty  in  these  vital  areas. 

Teaching  loads  will  increase  and  the  contributions  of  time  to  the 
NASA  research  will  decrease. 

In  life  sciences  and  microgravity,  we  are  certainly  concerned  be- 
cause of  the  setbacks  in  the  funding  below  what  they  had  in  fiscal 
year  1992  and  this  budget  puts  further  strain  on  the  life  sciences 
budget.  Apparently  many  of  their  missions  are  included  in  the  new 
technology  investments  package  and  we  are  concerned  as  to  how 
much  of  that  will  survive. 

This  has  had  the  effect  of  tying  the  future  of  these  programs  and 
their  academic  comi>onents  to  the  future  of  the  space  station  pro- 
gram, although  these  activities  are  not  related  to  the  space  station. 
We  urge  that  outyear  Spacelab  flights  and  non-Space  Station  relat- 
ed programs  be  moved  out  of  New  Technology  Investments  package 
and  back  into  the  core  program.  The  new  technology  package  is  a 
bit  difficult  to  understand  because  of  its  nebulous  manner,  but  we 
do  have  a  few  remarks. 

While  the  space  station  redesign  remains  undefined,  we  note 
that  previous  versions  of  the  station  are  already  becoming  margin- 
al in  their  ability  to  support  life  and  microgravity  science  pro- 
grams, thus  a  scaled  back  version  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port viable  research  programs.  Analysis  of  the  NTI  package  is  espe- 
cially difficult  because  the  elements  of  the  NTI  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined or  prioritized  and  the  mechanism  for  allocating  these  re- 
sources on  a  continuing  basis  is  certainly  not  clear. 

The  shopping  list  for  NTI  includes  the  Discovery  Program,  a 
series  of  low  cost  planetary  missions  similar  to  Explorer.  We  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  those.  In  addition,  a  research  and  analysis 
initiative  is  in  the  NTI  apparently.  We  would  certainly  like  to  see 
that.  Apparently  what  is  not  in  NTI  is  the  Timed  mission  on  first 
priority  new  start.  Woods  Hole  was  a  situation  where  the  different 
advisory  structures  came  together  and  set  the  priorities  for  the 
missions  that  we  wanted  in  the  next  25  years.  A  lot  of  blood  on  the 
floor  and  we  came  out  with  a  list. 

Well,  our  top  priority  isn't  there  and  we  are  very  concerned 
about  it.  We  want  to  have  an  orderly  progression  of  new  missions. 
My  own  division,  for  example,  hasn't  had  a  new  start  since  1988 
and  these  new  starts  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  research  community. 
The  new  starts  are  what  bring  us  the  new  data  which  brings  us  the 
explosion  of  knowledge  that  we  have  drawn  on  for  the  last  20 
years. 

The  whole  idea  of  management  and  of  the  new  NASA  structure 
is  something  that  is  of  concern  to  us.  When  they  split  up  the  office 
of  Space  Science  and  Applications  into  three  divisions,  we  are  con- 
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cerned  that  there  is  not  the  overarching  advisory  structure  that 
was  once  there  and  we  are  concerned  that  the  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual researchers  around  the  country  be  properly  channeled,  so 
that  priorities  across  missions  can  certainly  be  laid,  particularly 
interdisciplinary  missions  which  so  many  of  these  are. 

But  we  are  excited.  This  has  been  a  fun  year.  We  have  learned  a 
lot  of  things.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  new  missions  up.  We  have  got 
SAMPEX,  the  first  of  the  small  explorers  has  been  launched, 
TOPEX,  Hubble  is  doing  wonderful  things,  the  Mars  Observer  is  on 
its  way.  Global  Geospace  Science  is  being  launched.  So  we  have  got 
a  bunch  of  new  launches  and  we  need  the  analysis  money  to  make 
an  effect. 

I  really  appreciate  your  time  and  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Space  Science  Working  Group  (SSWC)  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
represents  univerersity-based  NASA  space  science  research  groups  at  approximately  50 
universities  nationwide.  In  examining  the  NASA  FY94  budget  request,  we  have  focused  on  its 
potential  impact  on  university-based  space  science  research  and  the  resulting  implications  for 
the  linkage  between  NASA  and  the  nation's  college  and  graduate  level  educational  system. 

In  this  year  of  extraordinarily  severe  budget  constraints,  the  SSWG  is  pleased  to  note  a 
number  of  positive  aspects  of  the  proposed  budget,  primarily  in  the  orderly  continuation  of  the 
major  flight  program  development  activities.  The  recently  restructured  Advanced  X-Ray 
Astrophysics  Facility  (AXAF)  received  the  required  funding  to  remain  on  schedule;  the  free- 
flying  Gravity  Probe-B  (GPB)  spacecraft  funds  ramped  up  significantly;  the  Global  Geospace 
Science,  restructured  Cassini  mission,  and  Earth  Observing  System  (EOS)  all  continued  on  their 
previously  planned  schedules.  We  applaud  inflationary  increases  in  the  Explorer  and  Suborbital 
programs.  These  are  crucial  to  university  researchers  and  especially  important  in  the  training  of 
students. 

However,  other  aspects  of  the  budget  present  grave  concerns  in  three  broad  areas:  (a)  Data 
Analysis  (part  of  MO&DA),  (b)  Research  and  Analysis,  and  (c)  Life  and  Microgravity  Sciences 
and  Applications  programs.  Our  primary  recommendations  in  these  areas  are: 

•  restore  the  $84  million  cut  from  the  MO&DA  line  in  order  to  fully  realize  our 
nation's  investment  in  its  space  flight  missions, 

•  reverse  the  decline  in  the  university  research  and  training  supported  in  the  R&A 
program  by  restoring  the  $62  million  in  FY94  and  by  instituting  a  plan  for  at 
least  inflationary  increases  in  the  outyears,  and 

•  move  the  outyear  Spacelab  flights  and  non-Space  Station  related  programs  out  of 
the  New  Tecnnology  Investments  (NTI)  package  and  back  into  the  core  program. 

We  also  point  out  that  critical  parts  of  the  space  science  program  have  been  located  in  the 
NTI  package  where  they  could  be  subject  to  deletion  with  devastating  impact  on  the  space 
science  program.  The  rationale  for  the  above  recommendations  and  a  discussion  of  issues  in 
planning  and  prioritization  follows: 

MISSION  OPERATIONS  AND  DATA  ANALYSIS  (MO&DA):  Last  year,  as  a  result  of  the  "red  and 
blue"  team  studies  of  NASA  activities,  a  goal  was  set  to  achieve  3%  per  year  savings  in 
MO&DA,  with  the  anticipated  savings  in  FY94  being  6%  from  the  baseline  projections.  The 
FY94  budget  goes  far  beyond  this,  showing  an  additional  10%  cut  ($50  million  in  the  Office  of 
Space  Science  alone)  for  a  total  decrease  of  $84  million  from  the  FY94  planned  expenditure 
levels.  While  achieving  efficiencies  is  a  laudable  goal,  we  note  that  specific  mechanisms  for 
achieving  these  efficiencies  have  not  been  identified;  these  "savings"  are  simply  program  cuts. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  Mission  Operations  (MO)  and  Data  Analysis  (DA)  funds 
are  in  a  single  budgetary  line;  however,  the  MO  activities  are  primarily  at  the  NASA  Centers 
and  JPL,  while  the  DA  activities  have  a  very  large  component  in  the  university  community.  Past 
exfjerience  leads  the  university  community  to  fear  that  institutional  considerations  will  lead  to 
the  DA  activities  bearing  a  disproportionate  share  of  any  cuts.    If  the  proposed  cuts  in  this  area 
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are  carried  out,  we  will  be  faced  with  turning  off  such  priceless  missions  as  the  Pioneer  and 
Voyager  deep  space  probes,  which  are  probing  the  frontiers  of  the  solar  system  in  search  of  the 
shock  wave  which  separates  the  solar  system  from  the  interstellar  space.  We  will  be 
squandering  the  nation's  investment  in  the  exciting  new  missions  launched  over  the  past  few 
years.  Such  cuts  will  decimate  one  of  the  funding  elements  in  the  NASA  budget  with  the 
greatest  impact  on  university  researchers  and  students.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  restore  the  $84 
million  cut  in  this  area.  However,  if  some  cuts  are  deemed  unavoidable,  we  recommend 
budgetary  language  specifying  that  the  university  research  community  be  shielded  from  bearing 
a  disproportionate  portion  of  the  reductions. 

RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS  (R&A):  After  several  flat  budgetary  years,  a  planned  "fix"  in  the 
R&A  line  did  not  materialize  this  year;  instead,  the  FY94  budget  figures  are  essentially  flat.  An 
apparent  increase  in  the  Planetary  R&A  line  ($101.7  million  to  $126.4  million)  was,  in  fact,  a 
correction  to  the  previous  year  when  the  High-Resolution  Microwave  Survey  (HRMS,  formerly 
SET!)  program  was  transferred  to  this  line  with  no  funds.  The  university  community  depenas 
vitally  on  the  R&A  line  which  both  supports  the  grants  program  for  individual  investigators  and 
students  and  provides  the  foundation  for  education,  research,  and  the  development  of  future 
missions.  The  R&A  program  provides  the  basis  for  asking  the  right  questions  for  future  flight 
missions  and  often  is  the  source  for  the  enabling  technology  for  such  missions.  While  the  R&A 
line  appears  to  be  a  "level  of  effort"  activity  in  the  budget  lines,  the  fact  is  that  R&A  is  an 
extremely  dynamic  program  in  which  funds  are  fiercely  competed,  and  in  which  new  ideas  can 
gain  support.  Young,  new  principal  investigators  for  NASA  programs  enter  into  space  research 
almost  solely  on  the  R&A  line,  and  their  fresh  ideas  form  a  cnjcial  component  of  the  grants 
selected  for  funding.  Since  the  grant  duration  in  the  R&A  program  is  short  (three  years 
maximum;  two  years  typical),  this  program  is  constantly  identifying  and  supporting  bold  new 
initiatives  that  make  it  perhaps  the  most  efficiently  used  funding  line  in  space  science  research. 
We  urge  Congress  to  reverse  the  decline  in  the  university  research  and  training  supported  in  the 
R&A  program  by  restoration  of  $62  million  in  FY94  and  by  instituting  a  plan  for  at  least 
inflationary  increases  in  the  outyears. 

LIFE  SCIENCES  AND  MICROCRAVITY:  The  formation  of  the  new  Office  of  Life  and 
Microgravity  Sciences  and  Applications  may  allow  new  focus  and  opportunities  for  these 
research  areas;  however,  we  have  a  grave  concern  for  the  financial  future  of  this  organization. 
These  programs  suffered  severe  setbacks  in  FY93  when  the  Life  Science  Division  was  funded  at 
a  level  several  million  dollars  below  that  of  FY92.  The  proposed  FY94  budget  places  further 
strain  on  the  Life  Sciences  budget.  A  $25  million  funding  activity  for  the  rendezvous  with  the 
Russian  space  station  Mir  has  been  added  to  the  life  sciences  budget,  but  all  outyear  Spacelabs 
(beyond  SLS-3)  have  been  deleted  from  life  sciences  and  placed  in  the  New  Technology 
Investments  (NTI)  package  (see  below).  Support  for  the  outyear  microgravity  Spacelabs  has 
similarly  been  placed  in  the  NTI  package  and  over  $70  million  has  been  cut  from  the  FY93 
funding  level  of  the  Microgravity  Science  and  Applications  program.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
tying  the  future  of  these  programs  and  their  academic  component  to  the  future  of  the  space 
station  program,  even  though  many  of  these  research  activities  are  not  related  to  space  station. 
We  urge  that  the  outyear  Spacelao  flights  and  non-Space  Station  related  programs  be  moved 
out  of  the  New  Technology  Investments  (NTI)  package  and  back  into  the  core  program. 
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A  new  and  poorly  understood  program  introduced  in  the  FY94  budget  is  the  "Research 
Centers  Program,"  which  apparently  will  sidestep  the  external  peer  review  and  competitive 
selection  process.  Ten  to  eleven  centers  are  to  be  established  to  help  support  technology 
development  and  transfer,  at  an  initial  cost  of  $4  million  in  FY94  ramping  up  to  $25  million  by 
FY98.  The  location,  purpose,  and  description  of  these  Centers  is  not  known,  but  the  funding  for 
these  programs  may  emaciate  the  Spacelab  program  by  consuming  the  resources  for  one  or  two 
missions  in  the  outyears.  We  recommend  placing  the  Research  Centers  Program  in  the  NTI 
package  if  necessary  to  accommodate  the  suggested  movement  of  the  outyear  Spaceiabs  back 
into  the  core  program. 

SPACE  STATION  AND  THE  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  INVESTMENT  (NTI)  PACKAGE:  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  this  portion  of  the  FY94  budget  because  of  the  linkage  of  NTI  with  Space  Station 
funding;  however,  a  few  remarks  can  be  made.  While  the  space  station  redesign  remains 
undefined,  the  SSWG  notes  that  previous  versions  of  the  station  were  already  becoming 
marginal  in  their  ability  to  support  robust  Life  and  Microgravity  Sciences  programs;  thus,  a 
scaled-back  version  may  not  be  able  to  support  viable  programs.  However,  since  NASA  is  also 
considering  options  with  the  Russian  MIR  station,  it  might  be  possible  to  accomplish  the 
scientific  goals  while  still  significantly  reducing  U.S.  costs.  Since  the  Administration's  NASA 
budget  in  the  FY95-98  period  is  basically  flat,  the  SSWG  is  very  concerned  that  the  costing  of 
the  final  space  station  design  be  done  in  a  careful  and  accurate  manner,  including  sufficient 
support  for  utilization  and  reserves  so  that  overruns  do  not  have  to  be  covered  by  the  already 
very  tightly  constrained  space  science  program. 

Analysis  of  the  New  Technology  Investments  (NTI)  package  is  especially  difficult  because 
the  elements  of  the  NTI  are  not  clearly  defined  or  prioritized.  Portions  of  the  Life  Science  and 
Microgravity  programs,  such  as  the  centrifuge,  that  supported  the  Space  Station  Freedom  (SSF) 
program  have  been  put  into  the  NTI;  however,  we  are  seriously  concerned  that  other  elements 
of  the  Life  Science  and  Microgravity  Program  not  associated  airectly  with  SSF  have  also  been 
put  there.  This  puts  key  sections  of  the  Life  and  Microgravity  Sciences  programs  at  risk.  In  other 
areas,  a  Research  and  Analysis  (R&A)  initiative  in  the  NTI  could  help  alleviate  the  deterioration 
of  R&A  cited  above. 

The  NTI  list  includes  the  Discovery  Program,  a  series  of  low-cost  planetary  missions  sirnilar 
to  the  Explorer  series.  The  SSWG  reaffirms  its  support  of  the  Discovery  Program,  whose 
excellent  scientific  potential  will  have  a  large  impact  in  the  university  community  since  they 
will  have  total  responsibility  for  a  mission.  Besides  providing  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  young 
university  scientists  to  get  hands-on  experience  with  the  stimulating  challenges  of  a  space  flight 
mission,  this  program  provides  the  established  centers  with  a  form  of  healthy  competition. 

The  SSWG  is  deeply  disappointed  that  the  TIMED  mission,  the  initial  mission  in  the  Woods 
Hole  queue,  is  absent  from  both  the  NTI  package  and  the  core  program.  The  Woods  Hole 
prioritization  exercise  (1991)  created  a  dynamic  and  compelling  program  of  space  science 
exploration  for  the  next  decade  and  anticipated  many  current  trends  within  NASA.  Smaller 
missions  with  faster  development  time  —  i.e.,  the  "Intermediate  Mission"  series  —  were 
emphasized  as  part  of  the  major  queue  of  space  science  missions.  Since  the  TIMED  mission 
has  the  highest  scientific  credentials,  broad  community  support,  and  can  be  implemented  in  a 
fashion  (using  lightsats)  entirely  consistent  with  recent  goals  set  by  the  NASA  Administrator,  we 
are  a  loss  to  explain  its  absence  from  either  the  FY94  core  or  the  NTI  package. 
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PLANNING  AND  PRIORITIZATION  ISSUES:  In  addition  to  these  budgetary  issues,  the  SSWG 
re-emphasizes  its  concern  that  the  splitting  of  the  former  Office  of  Space  Science  and 
Applications  (OSSA)  into  three  separate  offices  (Space  Science,  Life  and  Microgravity  Sciences 
and  Applications,  Mission  to  Planet  Earth)  will  make  space  science  prioritization  much  more 
difficult,  especially  for  multidisciplinary  missions.  This  is  essential  for  effective  planning. 

The  key  role  of  science  in  the  NASA  mission  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  impartial, 
distinguished  observers  of  the  agency.  For  example,  both  the  Augustine  committee  report 
(December  1990)  and  Dr.  Sally  K.  Ride's  "Leadership  and  America's  Future  in  Space"  report 
(August  1987)  identified  two  distinct  attributes  of  U.S.  space  leadership:  (1)  "a  sound  program 
of  scientific  research  and  technology  development..."  and  (2)  "visible  and  significant 
accomplishments."  The  SSWG  has  long  championed  this  view;  we  feel  it  is  no  accident  that  in 
these  and  other  reports  there  is  a  recurrence  of  scientific  research  as  a  critical  driver  in  the 
space  program;  rather  it  is  inevitable  because  scientific  research  is  the  most  effective 
mechanism  known  for  attracting  talented  individuals,  focusing  their  efforts,  and  providing 
challenging  technical  problems  that  energize  the  research  and  engineering  communities.  Due 
to  the  role  of  scientists  in  the  universities,  this  mechanism  naturally  provides  for  the  education 
of  the  future  work  force  not  only  in  space-related  activities,  but  in  a  broad  range  of  technical 
fields  with  wide  applicability.  The  nation's  experience  with  research  programs  over  the  past  50 
years  in  all  fields  have  shown  that  scientific  planning  is  best  carried  out  with  the  kind  of  broad 
input  that  characterized  the  Woods  Hole  plan,  that  picked  the  "best  of  the  best"  with  due  regard 
for  broader  programmatic  issues.  As  the  three  new  space  science  offices  take  form,  the  SSWC 
urges  both  NASA  and  the  Congress  to  embrace  the  Woods  Hole  plan,  tailoring  if  need  be  the 
implementation  towards  higher  technology/higher  risk  flight  hardware,  but  preserving  the 
scientific  strategy  that  was  the  heart  of  the  deliberations.  We  also  urge  NASA  to  seek  ways  to 
maintain  an  overarching  advisory  stnicture  in  order  to  define  an  optimum  strategy  for  the 
scientific  research  program. 

SPACE  SCIENCE  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR:  During  the  past  year  several  exciting,  new  space  science 
missions  were  launched:  EUVE  began  its  exploration  of  the  sky  in  the  ultraviolet  wave  band; 
SAMPEX,  first  of  the  small  explorer  series,  was  launched  in  July  only  39  months  after  selection 
and  began  its  exploration  of  energetic  particle  radiations  present  in  low  earth  orbit;  Geotail  a 
joint  program  with  the  Japanese,  inaugurated  the  Global  Geospace  Science  program  and  began 
its  studies  of  the  deep  geomagnetic  tail;  TOPEX/Poseidon  was  launched,  as  was  Mars  Observer, 
that  will  be  inserted  into  ort)it  around  Mars  this  August.  Long  duration  ballooning  in  the 
Antarctic  moved  to  nearly  routine  status,  allowing  a  whole  new  field  of  studies  in  the  suborbital 
program.  Public  interest  in  space  science  remained  high:  the  startling  COBE  results  on  the  3° 
microwave  radiation  evoked  a  tremendous  public  interest;  high  energy  and  very  distant  objects 
studied  by  Hubble  and  the  totally  unexpected  uniform  distribution  of  gamma  ray  bursters 
continue  to  astound  astronomers  and  obtain  wide  press  coverage.  The  Life  and  Microgravity 
Sciences  expanded  their  activities  with  successes  on  several  programs  including  ATLAS  1 ,  SL-J, 
and  the  cooperative  Russian  program  with  the  biosatellite  Cosmos  2229.  Monitoring  of  the 
atmospheric  ozone  trends  was  also  closely  watched.  These  and  many  more  achievements  are 
the  real  payback  from  many  previous  years'  investment  in  the  space  science  flight  and  data 
analysis  programs.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  bear  this  in  mind  as  the  FY94  budget  lays  the 
foundation  for  missions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 990s. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Reiff,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before 
our  subcommittee.  I  would  imagine  you  have  a  very  interesting 
classroom  and  at  any  rate,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  dull,  but  you  have 
given  us  some  excellent  testimony.  We  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Thank  you. 

This  concludes  our  morning  hearing.  The  committee  will  recess 
until  2:00  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
WITNESS 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KOPETSKI.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  will  be  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Mike  Kopetski.  Congressman,  we  are  pleased  to  have 
you  appear  before  our  subcommittee  this  afternoon  and  we  will 
place  your  statement  in  its  entirety  into  the  record  at  this  point 
and  you  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  I  will  summarize 
my  statement. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  committee  to  hear  this  testi- 
mony on  two  projects  important  to  Oregon.  One  is  the  Methane 
Energy  Agricultural  Development  Project,  also  known  as  the 
MEAD  project. 

Last  year  this  subcommittee  provided  $750,000  in  EPA  monies  to 
the  MEAD  project  under  Section  103  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
MEAD  project  addresses  one  of  Tillamook  County's  greatest  prob- 
lems, that  being  balancing  growth  in  the  dairy  industry  with  the 
environmental  pollution  that  dairy  cows  generate  in  the  form  of 
manure. 

This  project  is  especially  important  because  it  also  proactively 
addresses  nonpoint  source  water  pollution  problems  by  removing 
much  of  the  manure  from  the  water  wears  flowing  directly  into  Til- 
lamook, by  the  way.  This  innovative  energy  project  will  convert 
some  145,000  gallons  or  560  tons  of  cow  manure  daily  from  Tilla- 
mook County  dairies  into  biogas  for  electric  generation. 

Importantly,  this  creative  energy  project  also  turns  cow  manure 
into  organic-based  fertilizers  and  soil  amendments  and  treated 
liquid  nutrient  to  return  to  farms  for  irrigation.  That  is  a  collabo- 
rative project  with  local  governments  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts.  The  Creamery  Association,  and  the  city,  and  the 
county  as  well. 

The  project  will  generate  about  $4.4  million  per  year  in  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  products  and  create  several  primary  and  secondary 
jobs.  The  total  cost  is  $14  to  $16  million  of  which  the  majority  will 
come  from  local  non-Federal  sources. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  respectfully  requesting  $2  million  from 
the  subcommittee  to  the  MEAD  project  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
through  the  EPA  Abatement,  Control  and  Compliance  Program. 
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These  funds  will  be  used  for  detail  design,  engineering,  and  some  of 
the  construction  of  this  unique  energy  facility. 

I  also  want  to  take  a  moment  of  your  time  to  stress  other  impor- 
tant projects.  Last  year,  the  Congress  provided  $500,000  in  NASA 
monies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  Currents  Distant  Learning  Activities 
Project  at  Oregon  State  University  Marine  Science  Center  in  New- 
port, Oregon. 

This  money  was  designated  as  planning  and  design  for  a  sophisti- 
cated interlink  and  interpretive  facility  to  allow  expansion  of  exist- 
ing remote  sensing  data  for  school  children,  the  general  public,  and 
scientific  researchers.  That  was  Phase  I  of  the  project. 

Now  what  comes  before  us  is  Phase  II,  the  centerpiece  of  the 
project.  I  am  asking  the  subcommittee  for  $4.5  million  of  additional 
NASA  monies  for  this  Marine  Science  Center.  Phase  II  of  the 
project  will  be  used  for  the  development  and  construction  of  a  sat- 
ellite receiving  and  processing  station.  This  phase  involves  renova- 
tion of  OSU's  current  public  marine  outreach  facility,  its  electrical 
and  telecommunications  network,  installation  of  critical  equipment 
and  construction  of  exhibits,  which  is  a  partnership  as  well. 

Phase  III  will  be  self-supporting.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  fund- 
ing levels  and  we  have  identified  these  grants  and  visitation  fee 
dollars  that  would  generate  that  money. 

Thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  consider  these  projects.  If  you 
need  any  additional  information,  I  or  my  staff  will  be  happy  to 
present  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Kopetski,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  appearing 
before  our  subcommittee  and  you  have  given  us  some  good  testi- 
mony. We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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THE  HONORABLE  MIKE  KOPETSKI 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMFTTEE  ON 

VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  5,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Subconunittee  today.   I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  consider  the  needs  of 
Oregon's  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  Subcommittee's  attention  the 
Methane  Energy-Agricultural  Development  project,  also  known  as  the 
MEAD  project.   Last  year,  this  Subcommittee  provided  $750,000  in  EPA 
monies  to  the  MEAD  project  under  Section  103,  Clean  Air  Act 
investigations,  surveys  and  studies. 

The  MEAD  project  addresses  one  of  Tillamook  Counties  greatest 
problems,  that  being,  balancing  growth  in  the  dairy  industry  with  the 
environmental  pollution  (manure)  generated  by  the  industry.   This  project 
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is  especially  important  because  it  pro-actively  addresses  non-point  source 
pollution  problems  by  removing  much  of  the  manure  from  the  waterways 
flowing  directly  into  the  Tillamook  Bay.   Tillamook  Bay  is  the  1993 
recipient  of  an  EPA  National  Estuary  Program  grant  and  this  project  fits 
with  the  overall  goals  of  the  county  and  City  of  Tillamook  to  address  non- 
point  source  pollution  problems  as  they  effect  Tillamook  Bay  and  the 
estuary. 

Oregon  State  University  has  conducted  a  study  which  concluded  a 
large  scale  anaerobic  digestion  facility  could  solve  many  of  the  dairy 
industries  problems.  Additionally,  this  technology  has  the  potential  to 
assist  other  r^ons  of  Oregon  and  across  the  country  who  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  dairy  industry. 

This  innovative  energy  project  vnll  convert  some  145,000  gallons, 
almost  560  tons,  of  cow  manure  daily  from  Tillamook  County  dairies  into 
biogas  for  electrical  generation.   Importantly,  this  creative  energy  project 
will  also  turn  cow  manure  into  organic-based  fertilizers  and  soil 
amendments  and  treated  liquid  nutrient  for  return  to  farms  for  irrigation. 
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The  MEAD  project  is  a  collaborative  effort  of  the  Tillamook  People's 
Utility  District,  the  Tillamook  County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District,  Tillamook  County  Creamery  Association,  the  City  of  Tillamook, 
Tillamook  County  Economic  Development  Committee  and  the  Port  of 
Tillamook.  The  MEAD  project  will  have  three  distinct  components:  an 
energy  facility,  a  treatment  facility  and  a  fertilizer  plant. 

It  is  estimated  the  MEAD  project  will  generate  $4.4  million  per  year 
in  revenues  from  the  sale  of  products  and  create  several  primary  and 
secondary  jobs.   Total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at  $14  to  $16  million 
of  which  the  nugority  will  come  from  local  non-federal  sources.  With  this 
in  mind,  I  respectfully  request  the  subcommittee  appropriate  $2  million  to 
the  MEAD  project  for  fiscal  year  1994  through  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Abatement,  Control  and  Compliance  program.  These 
funds  will  be  used  for  detail  design,  engineering  and  construction  of  this 
unique  energy  facility.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  gladly  supply  the 
Subcommittee  with  any  additional  information  that  you  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  make  the  Subcommittee  aware  of 
another  important  project  in  my  District.  Last  year  the  Congress  provided 
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$500,000  in  NASA  monies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  Currents  -  Distant  Learning 
Activities  project  at  the  Oregon  State  University  Marine  Science  Center 
(MSC)  in  Newport,  Oregon.   This  money  was  designated  as  planning  and 
design  for  a  sophisticated  interlinked  and  interpretive  facility  to  allow 
expansion  of  existing  remote  sensing  data  for  school  children,  the  general 
pubUc  and  scientific  researchers.   This  was  phase  one  of  the  project. 

Phase  two  of  the  project  brings  me  before  this  subcommittee  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  request  this  subcommittee  appropriate  $4.5 
million  of  additional  NASA  monies  to  the  Oregon  State  University  Marine 
Science  Center.   These  funds,  phase  two  of  the  project,  will  be  used  for 
development  and  construction  of  a  satellite  receiving/processing  station. 
This  phase  involves  renovation  of  OSU's  current  public  marine  outreach 
faciUty,  its  electrical  and  telecommunications  network,  installation  of 
critical  equipment,  and  construction  of  exhibits. 

Phase  three  of  the  project  will  be  entirely  self  supportive  requiring 
fundmg  levels  of  $500,000  to  $600,000  per  year.  These  funds  wiU  be 
generated  through  outside  grants  and  visitation  fees. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  again,  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  consider  the 
needs  of  my  Congressional  District.   If  I  can  provide  any  assistance  to  the 
Subcommittee,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  personally 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
EPA 

WITNESS 

HON.  JANE  HARMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  Congresswoman  Jane  Harman. 

Ms.  Harman.  I  am  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  make  any 
sense — I  was  just  hearing  that  several  of  us  are  asking  for  the 
same  thing — to  have  us  all  appear  together  to  save  your  time. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Why  don't  we  have  all  of  you  join  us  here. 

Ms.  Harman.  My  colleagues  arrived  earlier  and  I  am  embar- 
rassed to  go  first. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  have  been  joined  by  Ms.  Lynn  Schenk  and  also 
by  Bob  Filner  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the  testimony  from 
each  of  you.  We  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record  and 
then  we  will  let  each  of  you  proceed  any  way  you  would  like.  I  rec- 
ognize you  Ms.  Harman  to  begin. 

Ms.  Harman.  Well,  I  will  be  very  brief  and  put  my  statement  in 
the  record.  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  county  sanitation  districts  of  Los  Angeles  County  requesting  re- 
instatement of  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  City  of  L.A.  and  the  L.A.  County  sanitation  districts 
and  to  be  used  for  the  Hyperion  and  joint  wastewater  pollution 
control  treatment  plants  to  supplement  devastated  local  budgets 
and  hope  provide  secondary  water  treatment. 

And  without  these  funds,  I  fear  that  there  will  be  additional  and 
very  dangerous  pollution  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  which  is  one  of  the 
most  heavily  used  recreation  areas  in  California  and  included  in 
the  national  estuaries  program.  And  I  believe  that  other  alterna- 
tives will  not  be  satisfactory  and  I  am  guessing  that  your  commit- 
tee member,  Mr.  Torres,  is  fully  familiar  with  this  issue  and  shares 
my  view. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Torres.  Indeed. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Statement  of  Representative  Jane  Harman — on  the  FY  1994  EPA  Construction 
Grant  Program  Presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independ- 
ent Agencies  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives May  (4-7),  1993 

summary 

I  have  come  before  the  subcommittee  today  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  County  Sanitation  Districts  of  Los  Angeles  County.  I  would  first  like  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  previous  funding  provided  to  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  to  help  it  meet  the  secondary  treatment  requirements  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  I  respectfully  request  that  we  continue  the  federal  support  we  have  shown  in 
the  past  for  these  efforts  and  ask  that  the  subcommittee  appropriate  $100  million  in 
FY  1994  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  County  Sani- 
tation Districts  of  Los  Angeles  County  who  have  equally  vital  needs  in  the  area  of 
secondary  treatment. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Districts  would  use  the  $100  million  in  the 
Wastewater  Facility  Construction  Grant  money  to  upgrade  their  wastewater  treat- 
ment system  to  full  secondary  standards.  These  upgrades  will  have  a  direct  effect  on 
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the  Santa  Monica  Bay,  an  estuary  of  regional  and  national  significance.  While  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Administration  has  recognized  the  need  for  grant  assistance  for  dis- 
tressed communities,  as  illustrated  in  the  budget  request  of  $100  million  for  "one  or 
more  needy  cities  with  high  capital  needs  for  secondary  wastewater  treatment  infra- 
structure and  higher  user  charges  (FY  1994  Budget,  pg.  1243),"  I  am  concerned  that 
the  criteria  established  by  the  Administration  may  not  address  the  needs  of  my  city 
or  the  surrounding  County.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  urge  this  subcommittee  to 
provide  similar  assistance  for  the  economically  distressed  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
surrounding  County. 

BACKGROUND 

The  major  sewage  treatment  facility  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  seven  other 
contiguous  cities  is  the  Hyperion  Treatment  Plant,  which  is  located  in  my  Congres- 
sional District.  H3T>erion  currently  treats  wastewater  from  a  service  area  of  470 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  nearly  four  million  people.  The  blend  of  primary 
and  secondary-treated  effluent  from  the  Hyperion  plant  is  discharged  into  Santa 
Monica  Bay.  To  help  improve  the  quality  of  the  Bay,  and  to  comply  with  federal  law 
and  a  court  order,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  undertaking  a  multi-billion  dollar  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  its  sewage  collection  system  and  provide  full  secondary  treatment. 
The  total  cost  of  these  programs  will  exceed  $4  billion. 

The  County  Sanitation  Districts  of  Los  Angeles  county  face  a  similar  situation. 
Their  largest  treatment  plant,  the  Joint  Wastewater  Pollution  Control  Plant 
(JWPCP),  located  in  Carson,  serves  approximately  4  million  people  in  the  area  just 
outside  the  Los  Angeles  City  boundaries.  Serving  parts  of  my  own  Congressional 
District  and  others  including  the  Congressional  District  of  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  Congressman  Torres,  the  JWPCP  currently  treats  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  waste  it  receives  to  full  secondary  treatment  standards.  In 
anticipation  of  a  consent  decree  with  the  Justice  Department,  the  County  Sanitation 
Districts  is  planning  to  convert  its  JWPCP  plant  to  full  secondary  treatment  for  100 
percent  of  the  waste  received. 

Following  Congressional  approval  of  the  first  two  $55  million  wastewater  con- 
struction grants,  the  City  undertook  an  extensive  review  of  all  pending  projects  to 
select  a  construction  activity  consistent  with  the  grant  requirements  of  Title  II  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  City  identified  the  Digester  Expansion  Project  at  the  Hy- 
perion Treatment  Plant,  which  is  estimated  at  a  construction  cost  of  $208  million. 
The  availability  of  the  federal  grant  has  facilitated  the  financing  of  this  project  and 
allowed  it  to  remain  on  schedule.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  this  subcom- 
mittee for  approving  the  previous  appropriations. 

SA>fTA  MONICA  BAY 

Reaching  full  secondary  treatment  standards  in  both  plants  will  have  major  bene- 
ficial impact  on  Santa  Monica  Bay,  one  of  the  most  heavily  utilized  recreational 
areas  in  California.  Approximately  8  million  people  live  near  the  Bay  and  use  it  for 
swimming,  boating,  sport  fishing  and  other  forms  of  recreation.  The  Bay  is  home  to 
an  abundance  of  marine  life  including  at  least  five  federally  listed  endangered  spe- 
cies. The  importance  and  fragility  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  was  recognized  in  a  1987 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  it  was  included  in  the  National  Estuary 
Program  by  a  1988  Act  of  Congress.  The  inclusion  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  in  the  Na- 
tional Estuary  Program  has  focused  national  attention  on  what  has  become  a  trou- 
bled body  of  water,  thereby  justifying  a  national  involvement  in  expediting  its  clean- 
up. 

FINANCING  OF  WASTEWATER  FACILITIES  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  committing  several  billions  of  dollars  to  the  completion 
of  the  Hyperion  System  Improvement  Program,  and  the  annual  rate  of  capital  ex- 
penditures has  increased  from  less  than  $100  million  to  nearly  $400  million  per  year 
in  the  past  four  years.  These  costs  place  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  systems  rate 
payers  who  in  1987,  and  again  in  1988,  overwhelmingly  supported  bonds  (by  79% 
and  75%  positive  votes)  to  assist  in  the  financing.  Such  expenditures  at  a  time  when 
the  economy  of  California  is  in  such  dire  straits  makes  a  project  of  this  size  almost 
impossible  without  federal  assistance. 

The  County  Sanitation  Districts  has  also  committed  significant  resources  to  the 
anticipated  $350  million  price  tag  for  its  new  plant.  As  a  result  of  the  California 
state  budget  crisis,  the  Districts  have  lost  about  $12  million  in  FY  1993,  which  was 
transferred  to  education  programs.  It  is  anticipated  that  lost  revenues  could  reach 
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$35  million  in  FY  1994  (the  equivalent  of  20%  of  the  District's  operational  budget). 
In  addition,  the  Districts  have  numerous  other  capital  infrastructure  projects  in  cru- 
cial areas  including  sewer  rehabilitation,  construction,  and  maintenance.  These  cap- 
ital projects  are  estimated  to  cost  $135  million  and  are  essential  to  the  safe  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Districts'  system.  Further,  the  Districts  have  made  major  ex- 
penditures to  develop  the  most  expensive  water  reclamation  system  in  the  State, 
which  in  drought-ridden  California  has  provided  a  valuable  supplemental  water 
supply.  These  costs  stress  the  tension  on  rate  payers  to  the  breaking  point. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

As  the  subcommittee  is  aware,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  surrounding 
County  is  facing  an  economic  recession  which  threatens  to  severely  limit  the  ability 
of  the  local  government  to  finance  needed  public  works  projects.  The  President's 
economic  stimulus  package  would  have  provided  some  relief  to  our  area;  however, 
the  recent  stalemate  over  the  package  precludes  even  that  potential  sort  of  assist- 
ance. Tax  revenues  are  significantly  lower  than  earlier  projections  due  in  part  to  an 
unemployment  rate  that  reached  10.4%  in  January  of  this  year.  The  City  of  Los  An- 
geles is  facing  an  estimated  budget  shortfall  of  between  $300  and  $550  million  for 
this  coming  fiscal  year.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  County  Sanitation  Districts  are 
also  facing  severe  budget  shortfalls.  The  rate  payers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  surely 
qualify  as  needing  financial  support  for  the  massive  undertaking  required  to  meet 
the  secondary  treatment  standards  mandated  in  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

CONCLUSION 

In  light  of  the  continuing  cost  faced  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  County 
Sanitation  Districts  to  meet  secondary  treatment  standards,  and  the  importance  of 
improving  the  water  quality  in  Santa  Monica  Bay,  I  request  that  your  subcommittee 
approve  the  $100  million  for  the  Los  Angeles  as  part  of  a  coastal  initiative. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
EPA 

WITNESS 

HON.    LYNN    SCHENK,    A    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS    FROM    THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Schenk,  we  will  recognize  you  next. 

Ms.  Schenk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  will  put  my  state- 
ment in  the  record.  But  I  wanted  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Torres  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  make  this  presentation  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleague,  Congresswoman  Harman,  and  my  col- 
league from  home,  Congressman  Bob  Filner,  who  is  really  an 
expert  on  this  subject. 

We  are  here  to  ask  you  to  continue  to  provide  funding  to  San 
Diego,  and  as  Ms.  Harman  said,  at  Los  Angeles,  the  coastal  cities 
initiative  which  this  subcommittee  has  supported  generously  in  the 
past  two  years.  Because  of  that  assistance,  the  City  of  San  Diego 
began  construction  of  the  extension  of  its  ocean  outfall  pipe  which 
we  call  the  Point  Wilma  Outfall  and  a  water  reclamation  plant. 

The  Point  Wilma  Outfall  pipe  will  extend  five  miles  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  at  a  depth  of  320  feet  when  it  is  completed.  Our  north 
city  reclamation  plant  is  really  only  the  beginning  of  a  very  ambi- 
tious water  reclamation  effort  in  the  City  of  San  Diego.  Originally, 
one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  providing  this  assistance  was, 
of  course,  consideration  of  the  public  health  and  the  protection  of 
the  sensitive  coastal  waters  and  major  metropolitan  areas  which 
San  Diego  is  one. 
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The  San  Diego  metropolitan  sewage  system  processes  approxi- 
mately 180  million  gallons  of  sewage  each  day  generated  by  almost 
2  million  people  in  14  jurisdictions.  In  addition,  San  Diego  also  has 
the  burden  of  treating  raw  sewage  that  flows  across  the  border 
from  Tijuana,  Mexico.  Obviously,  the  sewage,  if  untreated,  would 
expose  visitors  and  locals  alike  to  serious  health  hazards. 

I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  the  EPA  included  some  funding  of 
the  coastal  cities  initiative  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  proposal.  Unfortunately,  the  request  is  worded  in  such  a 
way  that  it  does  not  include  funding  for  San  Diego  or,  as  I  under- 
stand, Port  Los  Angeles.  And  I  can  assure  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee that  the  need  has  not  diminished  over  the  past  two 
years. 

We  still  have  a  great  need  for  funding  under  the  coastal  cities 
initiative  to  help  San  Diego's  metropolitan  water  system  continue 
these  projects  and  to  provide  a  measure  of  protection  that  area 
residents  should  receive. 

Congressman  Filner  who,  as  I  said  before,  really  is  quite  an 
expert  in  this,  having  served  on  the  San  Diego  City  Council  and 
worked  in  this  area  for  many,  many  years  and  I  are  here  to  re- 
spectfully urge  you  and  encourage  your  continued  support  in  pro- 
viding monies  for  these  projects.  We  are  here  to  ask  for  $45  million 
in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  San  Diego  system. 

I  deeply  appreciate,  again,  the  opportunity  to  make  the  case  di- 
rectly to  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Schenk. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  by  the  Honorable  Lynn  Schenk 

Before 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and 

Independent  Agencies 

Mr.  Chairman  and  member  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  along  with  my 
colleagues  Congresswoman  Harman  and  Congressman  Filner.  I  join 
them  in  asking  you  to  continue  to  provide  funding  to  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles  through  the  "Coastal  Cities  Initiative"  which 
this  subcommittee  has  supported  over  the  past  two  years.  In  the 
case  of  San  Diego,  because  of  this  assistance,  the  city  began 
construction  of  the  extension  of  an  outfall  pipe  called  the  Point 
Loma  Outfall  and  a  water  reclamation  plant.  The  Point  Loma 
outfall  will  extend  5  miles  out  into  the  ocean  at  a  depth  of  320 
feet  and  the  North  City  Reclamation  Plant  is  only  the  beginning 
of  eimbitious  water  reclcimation  efforts  by  the  city  of  San  Diego. 

One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  providing  assistance  was 
consideration  of  the  public  health  and  protection  of  sensitive 
coastal  waters  in  major  metropolitan  areas.  The  San  Diego 
metropolitan  sewage  system  processes  approximately  180  million 
gallons  of  sewage  each  day  generated  by  almost  two  million  people 
in  fourteen  surrounding  jurisdictions.  San  Diego  also  has  the 
burden  of  treating  raw  sewage  which  flows  from  across  the  border 
in  Tijuana.  This  sewage,  if  untreated,  would  expose  the  citizens 
of  San  Diego  to  serious  health  problems. 

I  am  encouraged  that  EPA  included  some  funding  in  the 
president's  FY  1994  Budget  Proposal  Initiative,  but  unfortunately 
the  request  does  not  include  San  Diego.  By  comparison,  I  can 
assure  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  that  the  coastal 
pollution  protection  efforts  in  San  Diego  have  not  diminished 
during  the  past  year.  There  is  still  a  need  for  this  coastal 
cities  money  to  help  San  Diego  Metropolitan  Water  System  provide 
the  measure  of  protection  that  area  residents  should  receive.  The 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  is  required  to  continue 
these  projects. 
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The  Honorable  Lynn  Schenk 


The  past  two  years  the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
assistance.  We  need  to  continue  the  commitment  to  help  our 
coastal  cities  including  San  Diego.  Congressman  Filner  and  I 
request  that  you  provide  $45  million  in  FY  94  for  the  San  Diego 
system. 

I  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  past  support  for  the  Coastal 
City  Wastewater  Construction  Grant  Fund  and  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  ask  for  your  continuing  support. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

EPA 

WITNESS 

HON.  BOB  FILNER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now  we  turn  to  Congressman  Filner. 

Mr.  Filner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Torres.  My  state- 
ment will  be  in  the  record. 

Just  briefly  to  follow  up  on  my  colleagues,  what  we  are  asking 
for  on  behalf  of  really  the  various  coastal  cities  that  have  been  pre- 
viously funded  including  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  is  some  basic 
fairness.  We  are  all  involved  in  the  upgrading  of  our  sewage  sys- 
tems at  tremendous  costs. 

San  Diego's  up-front  costs,  in  agreement  with  EPA  to  build  sec- 
ondary treatment  and  water  reclamation  and  other  efforts  up 
front,  are  over  $2.5  billion,  with  finance  costs  that  is  seven,  eight, 
nine,  $10  billion  perhaps.  The  ratepayers  have  to  bear  the  full 
brunt  of  that  cost  because  there  are  absolutely  no  grants  available 
now  to  cities  like  San  Diego. 

We  had  some  relief  from  the  coastal  cities  grants.  In  the  past  few 
years,  $40  to  $45  million  coming  to  San  Diego,  some  to  Los  Angeles, 
Boston,  and  I  think  Seattle  was  involved.  For  some  reason,  only 
Boston  is  included  in  this  year's  program. 

Our  needs  are  no  less.  Our  health  needs  are  no  less.  Our  people 
deserve  no  less.  We  are  gratified  that  Boston  got  that  money.  We 
think  the  other  coastal  cities  should  be  also  included.  San  Diego,  by 
the  way,  at  a  time  when  an  equivalent  city  like  San  Francisco  over 
the  last  20  years  was  getting  about  $1,700  per  capita  for  its  waste 
treatment  upgrade,  San  Diego  got  less  than  $100  per  capita. 

At  a  time  when  $26  billion  was  being  granted  to  cities  all  over 
the  country,  San  Diego  received  only  $24  million.  So  we  have  been 
left  out.  We  think  it  is  a  matter  of  fairness.  We  are  committed  to 
several  billion  dollar  projects.  We  would  hope  that  some  relief 
through  the  recognition  of  the  coastal  cities  health  and  sensitive 
environment  problem  would  be  granted  by  this  committee. 

Incidentally,  just  one  last  point  for  you.  At  testimony  this  morn- 
ing before  the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  which  I  sit,  Administrator  Browner  of  the  EPA  in 
answer  to  a  question  that  I  had  about  this  said  that  she  wanted  to 
work  with  you  to  create  a  fund  for  coastal  cities  that  are  experienc- 
ing rate  shock.  That  completely  defines  San  Diego.  I  am  sure  it  de- 
fines Los  Angeles,  so  I  will  hope  you  will  take  her  at  her  word, 
work  with  her  and  create  that  fund  for  coastal  cities  who  are  in 
such  need. 

We  appreciate  the  chance  to  be  with  you  here  this  afternoon. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 

BOB  FILNER 

TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  V.A./H.U.D. 

AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

MAY  5,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  with  my  colleagues 
Congresswomen  Jane  Harman  and  Lynn  Schenk. 

Before  my  election  to  Congress,  I  served  as  a  San  Diego  City 
Councilman  for  five  years.   While  on  the  Council,  I  was  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  City's  Clean  Water  Program  and  worked  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  several  other 
regional  agencies  to  develop  a  realistic  water  quality  program  for  San 
Di^o.    Shortly  before  I  joined  the  Council,  the  City  agreed  vdth  EPA 
to  build  a  $2.5  billion  wastewater  prc^ram  in  order  to  meet  the  water 
quality  standards  required  by  the  Clean  Water  Act.   Based  on 
discussions  with  the  EPA,  the  City  expected  that  construction  grant 
funding  would  be  available  to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  upgraded 
system. 


In  December  of  1988,  San  Di^o  officials  met  with  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority  to  discuss 
grand  funding  for  large  metropolitan  wastewater  treatment  systems 
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located  along  the  coast  under  court  orders  to  upgrade  their  treatment 
process.    Two  years  later,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  recommended  funding  for  a  coastal  cities  wastewater  grant 
program.    For  the  past  two  years,  funding  has  been  provided  to  five 
major  metropolitan  systems—San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Seattle, 
and  New  York—for  constructing  facilities  to  protect  human  health  and 
sensitive  coastal  environments. 

The  Administration's  FY94  budget  has  eliminated  funding  for  aU  of 
these  coastal  cities  with  the  exception  of  Boston.    Construction  grant 
funding  crucial  to  the  completion  of  wastewater  projects  in  all  of  these 
cities  has  disappeared. 

A  recent  report  by  the  National  Research  Council,  which  examined 
issues  relevant  to  wastewater  management  in  coastal  areas,  pointed 
out  that  "wastewater  treatment  plants  nationally  receive  $50  billion  in 
federal  funds  between  1972  and  1992."    About  $26  billion  more  was 
spent  nationally  by  state  and  local  governments  on  treatment  facilities. 
San  Diego  received  only  $24  million  in  water  pollution  control  money 
during  this  same  period.    When  the  City  embarked  upon  the 
expansion  of  its  waste  water  management  program  in  1987,  the 
federal  government  had  begun  phasing  out  the  construction  grants 
program.    While  a  city  like  San  Francisco  had  been  able  to  obtain 
almost  $1700  per  capita  in  funding  between  1970  and  1986,  San  Diego 
received  only  $95  per  capita. 

We  are  heartened  that  the  Administration  intends  to  continue  the 
program  begun  two  years  ago  by  including  $100  million  for  Boston  in 
the  FY94  budget.   However,  we  are  requesting  that  the  Subcommittee 
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expand  on  the  Administration's  proposal  to  include  San  Diego  and 
otlier  cities  to  reflect  the  FY93  funding  levels  for  the  program. 
Therefore  we  ask  that  you  include  $45  million  for  the  City  of  San 
Diego's  wastewater  system  in  the  FY94  appropriation  for  this 
program.    The  FY94  funds  will  be  used  to  finish  construction  of  the 
two-mile  extension  of  our  $55  million  ocean  outfall  and  continue  the 
building  of  our  $166  million  reclamation  plant.    In  1990,  the  cost  of 
the  City's  wastewater  program  was  expected  to  result  in  rate 
payments  around  $360  per  household  per  year. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  statement  today 
and  for  this  Subcommittee's  past  support  for  the  coastal  cities 
funding. 
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Ms.  Harman.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  add  one  thing*? 
Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Harman. 

^u^^TD^"^^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^-  Filler  spoke  to  fairness  in  cities  other 
than  Boston  not  bemg  included  this  year.  Those  cities  are  Seattle 
and  New  York  in  addition  to  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  bipartisan  letter  signed  by 
CO  leagues  from  all  of  those  cities  in  favor  of  this  reinstatement. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
VA,  HUD  cind  Independent  Agencies 
H-143  Capitol  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 


We  are  writing  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
Subcommittee  for  its  past  support  of  the  coastal  cities 
wastewater  construction  grant  initiative  and  to  urge  continuation 
of  the  program  in  FY  1994. 

The  Administration's  Budget  request  recognizes  the  need  to 
target  grant  assistance  to  metropolitan  areas  which  face  enormous 
wastewater  construction  project  costs  and  where  major 
environmental  objectives  must  be  achieved.  We  agree  and  believe 
that  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Seattle  and  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles  deserve  targeted  grant  assistance. 

Each  of  these  coastal  areas  engaged  in  lengthy  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  Section  301  (h)  waivers  from  full 
secondary  treatment.  While  their  301  (h)  waiver  applications  were 
pending,  these  areas  were  unable  to  receive  federal  grants.  These 
metropolitan  districts  are  currently  under  tight  court -ordered 
schedules  to  reach  full  secondary  treatments,  as  required  by  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  Consequently,  these  areas  face  severe  funding 
pressures  without  a  dedicated  source  of  federal  grant  assistance 
other  than  the  coastal  cities  initiative. 

The  coastal  cities  initiative  has  been  among  the  nation's 
most  demonstrably  successful  environmental  cleanup  efforts.  It 
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has  helped  to  facilitate  sewage  cleanup  for  systems  which  serve 
major  populations,  discharge  into  sensitive  coastal  water,  and 
still  face  enormous  costs.  Therefore,  we  request  that  the  coastal 
cities  initiative  continue  to  be  funded  in  FY  1994. 


Sincerely, 


-^lA^dfe^^ 


'^7^^  i:L..j^t- 


O.vUl^ 


4tJ^t^ 


SsAm^^^a^^ 
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Mr.  Stokes.  I  might  say  in  response  to  your  comment  regarding 
Ms.  Browner,  as  you  know,  the  present  budget  only  requested 
money  for  Boston  and  of  course  at  the  time  Ms.  Browner  testified 
before  our  subcommittee,  she  did  give  indication  that  they  wanted 
to  work  with  our  subcommittee  to  include  some  other  projects. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  none  of  these  projects  are  authorized, 
and  so  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  looking  at  is  the  possibility  of 
providing  a  pot  in  which  all  of  these  particular  projects  would  be  a 
part,  subject  to,  of  course,  the  authorization  being  taken  up  before 
1994. 

Mr.  Torres,  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  probably  a  question 
to  our  colleague  from  Los  Angeles  County.  The  administration,  as 
Mr.  Filner  pointed  out,  seems  to  recognize  a  need  to  provide  a 
grant  assistance  to  distressed  communities  for  water  treatment. 

Do  you  believe  that  Los  Angeles  City  and  the  county  would  qual- 
ify in  this? 

Ms.  Harman.  I  have  asked  that  question  and  I  have  been  told  by 
local  officials  that  they  are  afraid  they  won't  qualify  or  these 
projects  will  not  qualify.  And  if  these  projects  don't  qualify  for  the 
reasons  similar  to  Mr.  Filner's,  then  we  go  through  rate  shock  in  a 
devastated  part  of  California. 

And  if  secondary  treatment  does  not  get  accomplished,  we  not 
only  end  up  in  violation  of  law,  but  we  end  up  further  polluting 
Santa  Monica  Bay.  So  my  understanding  is  that  we  cannot  count 
on  that  existing  program. 

Mr.  Torres.  Could  you  explain,  Ms.  Harman  or  perhaps  Mr. 
Filner  or  Ms.  Schenk,  to  the  subcommittee  why  is  it  that  the  City 
and  County  of  Los  Angeles  and  perhaps  San  Diego  as  well  have  not 
received  their  fair  share  of  this  Federal  commitment  to  fund 
wastewater  treatment  projects?  Who  is  the  best  one?  Bob,  are  you 
the  expert  on  this  one? 

Mr.  Filner.  I  wish  I  knew  why.  I  think  the  coastal  cities,  and  I 
know  San  Diego  obviously  much  better,  had  specific  problems  with 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  We  thought  we 
had  some  specific  situation  where  we  could  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  in  other  ways  than  were  mandated  by  that 
act.  And  so  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  negotiations  with  EPA. 

We  are  the  subject  of  a  court  action  with  regard  to  that  now. 
And  it  took  some  time  before  agreement  was  worked  out.  And  by 
the  time  we  worked  out  those  agreements,  the  grant  money  had  ex- 
pired. So  I  know  in  San  Diego,  and  I  suspect  in  some  of  the  other 
coastal  cities  because  of  the  different  nature  of  our  waste  treat- 
ment needs  and  demands,  we  had  some  history  of  trying  to  work 
out  a  suitable  upgrade  to  EPA. 

And  in  the  time  that  took  to  do  that,  the  money  was  gone.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  1990s  rather  than  when  money  was  available 
in  the  1970s.  And  that  is  unfortunate  for  our  constituents,  obvious- 

ly. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  appreciate  my  colleagues 
from  Southern  California  coming  here  before  us  today  and  obvious- 
ly, I  appreciate  your  concern  as  well.  And  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions and  yield  back  my  time. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  I,  too,  appreciate  their  appearance  here  and  we  are 
concerned  about  the  matter  that  you  brought  to  our  attention.  But 
you  have  to  also  understand  our  concern,  this  committee,  pursuant 
to  your  concerns,  last  year  funded  these  projects  and  came  under 
severe  criticism  by  virtue  of  legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill  in 
the  absence  of  authorization. 

And  of  course  now  we  are  in  a  position  where  we  cannot  resort 
to  that  in  the  absence  of  authorizing  legislation.  So  you  are  mind- 
ful of  course  of  the  position  we  are  in,  but  we  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony and  will  certainly  work  along  with  you. 

Ms.  ScHENK.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  And  I  do  understand 
what  your  position  is.  Let  me  just  say  that  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  to  make  sure  that  the  authorizing  language  has 
neutral  impact  and  that  it  is  not  written  in  such  a  way  that  the 
coastal  cities,  particularly  those  on  the  West  Coast,  are  put  at  a 
severe  disadvantage  so  that  the  populations  of  California  and 
Washington  are  again  left  out  in  the  cold  because  of  the  way  the 
language  is  written.  So  we  would  look  forward  to  working  on  that 
drafting  with  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Certainly. 

Ms.  ScHENK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Mr.  FiLNER.  As  a  Member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
assume  that  we  will  have  some  ability  to  carry  through  that  au- 
thorization and  we  will  be  working  with  you  on  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  looking  to  whatever  influence  you  have  in 
that  respect. 

Ms.  Harman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Filner.  I  am  going  back  to  the  committee  with  your  author- 
ity, sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
VA 

WITNESS 

HON.   MIKE   KREIDLER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE   IN  CONGRESS   FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness.  Congressman  Mike  Kreidler. 

Mr.  Kreidler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  pronounced  my 
name  the  same  way  Bill  Clinton  did  when  he  visited  the  State  of 
Washington  on  October  20th.  It  is  actually  pronounced  Kreidler, 
but  you  are  in  good  company. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  was  a  nice  way  of  putting  it.  I  accept  your  cor- 
rection and  we  appreciate  your  giving  us  the  correct  pronunciation. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  our  subcommittee.  We  will  place 
your  formal  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety.  You  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Kreidler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  to  speak  to 
an  issue  that  I  think  you  can  identify  with  and  that  deals  with  the 
national  cemeteries  and  the  selection  of  10  sites  and  four  of  them 
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that  were  funded  back  in  1991,  that  being  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  and  Albany. 

We  were  funded  for  that  initial  study  that  was  required  as  part 
of  being  selected  one  of  those  cities.  We  are  the  farthest  along  right 
now.  We  have  a  site  that  has  been  selected.  Price  negotiations 
within  the  funds  that  were  allocated  in  that  1991  appropriation 
should  prove  more  than  adequate. 

And  as  I  said,  we  are  the  furthest  along  of  the  four  that  are  cur- 
rently— that  had  been  funded  at  that  time.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward, hoping  now  that  we  can  come  up  with  the  design  money  for 
that  cemetery  to  stay  on  the  1997  opening  schedule  that  was  origi- 
nally planned  and  that  would  take  $550,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  in 
order  to  accomplish  that. 

Washington  State  has  over  500,000  veterans  right  now  that  are 
not  served  by  a  national  cemetery.  And  the  location  that  is  contem- 
plated here  in  Tacoma  within  a  75-mile  radius  of  some  500  of  the 
500,000  plus  that  would  be  served  in  that  particular  area. 

I  would  request  that  that  funding  then  be  included  in  your 
budget  if  possible  so  that  we  can  move  and  stay  on  schedule  for 
1997.  Everything  right  now  appears  we  are  right  on  schedule  from 
the  standpoint  of  making  the  property  acquisition  and  now  it  is 
coming  up  with  the  design  money  so  that  we  can  be  prepared  to 
open  in  1997  with  construction  following  after  design. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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statement  of  Representative  Mike  Kreidler 
before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  5,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  come  before  the  Subcommittee  and  talk  with  you 
about  a  project  that  is  very  important  to  the  650,000  veterans  of 
Washington  State. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  in  1987,  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  identified  10  areas  in  the  nation  where  a  large 
population  of  veterans  was  not  being  served  by  a  national  or 
state  veterans  cemetery.   In  1991,  the  Congress  appropriated  land 
acquisition  and  master  planning  money  for  four  of  these  areas: 
Seattle/Tacoma,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Albany. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  site  for  Washington  is  the 
furthest  along  in  development.   An  environmental  impact  statement 
has  been  completed  and  a  site  has  been  chosen.   Tahoma,  in  the 
Maple  Valley,  is  a  short  commute  from  both  Seattle  and  Tacoma  and 
remains  within  the  original  75-mile  area  of  intended  service. 
The  Washington  State  Department  of  Public  Lands,  which  currently 
owns  the  160-acre  site,  and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
have  both  completed  appraisals  on  the  land  and  are  now  in 
negotiation  over  the  details.   Both  parties  have  indicated  that 
there  are  no  foreseeable  problems  and  expect  the  sale  to  go 
forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tahoma  cemetery  was  scheduled  to  open  in 
1997,  and  so  far  is  on  schedule.   In  order  to  stay  on  schedule, 
Tahoma  will  need  $550,000  in  design  funds  for  FY  1994.   With  such 
funds  from  the  Design  Fund  of  the  National  Cemetery  System,  the 
project  would  be  ready  for  Phase  1  construction  in  1995  and 
should  be  completed  by  1997. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Tahoria  Cemetery  will  serve  nearly 
500,000  veterans,  spouses,  and  dependent  children  within  a  75- 
mile  area,  and  that  it  will  process  some  2,000  burials  a  year. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  cemetery  is  greatly  needed  in  our 
area,  and  that  it  will  honor  thousands  of  people  who  served  their 
country  with  honor  and  distinction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  and  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committees  held  joint  hearings  this  year  to  receive  the 
legislative  agendas  of  the  major  veteran  service  organizations. 
Most  of  them  included  within  their  agendas  the  need  for  an  open 
national  cemetery  in  every  state.   And  in  every  meeting  I  have 
had  with  the  veterans  from  my  state,  they  stress  the  importance 
of  completing  the  Tahoma  Cemetery. 
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The  veterans  of  my  state  worked  very  hard  for  a  long  time  to 
obtain  VA  approval  and  funding  for  the  site  in  Washington  State. 
Now,  we  have  moved  forward,  spent  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
committed  substantial  time,  energy,  and  resources  to  the  project. 
To  stop  the  project  now  would  be  a  waste  of  scarce  resources. 
Each  year  that  passes  without  completing  this  project  denies 
2,000  Washington  State  veterans  the  recognition  that  comes  with 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  aware  of  the  difficult  decisions 
facing  this  committee.   However,  I  believe  the  completion  of  the 
Tahoma  Cemetery  continues  to  merit  your  support.   I  respectfully 
request,  on  behalf  of  the  650,000  veterans  of  Washington  State, 
that  $550,000  be  provided  to  the  VA  for  its  continuation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

### 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Are  you  aware  of  whether  there  is  an  authorization 
problem  in  conjunction  with  this? 

Mr.  Kreidler.  It  was  not  included  in  the  President's  budget  right 
now.  So  my  understanding  is  it  wouldn't  be  a  problem,  it  is  just 
where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from  at  this  point,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay.  Mr.  Kreidler,  we  appreciate  your  appearance 
here  on  this  project,  and  the  subcommittee  will  certainly  consider 
your  testimony.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kreidler.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
NSF 
WITNESS 

HON.   DAVID  E.  PRICE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE   IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  David  Price. 

Mr.  Price,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee this  afternoon  and  we  will  place  your  formal  statement  in 
the  record  in  its  entirety.  And  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you 
would  like. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here. 
My  purpose  is  to  testify  in  favor  of  funding  for  Public  Law  102-476, 
the  Scientific  and  Advanced  Technology  Act  passed  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  last  Congress. 

But  before  I  do  that,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  thank  you  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the  support  you  have  given 
us  in  North  Carolina  in  many  ways,  particularly  in  the  planning 
and  design  funding  for  our  Environmental  Protection  Agency  labo- 
ratory facilities. 

That  is,  of  course,  a  large  scale  project  that  looms  ahead  for  us, 
but  your  support  the  last  couple  of  years  in  getting  the  planning 
and  design  work  done  on  that  has  been  very,  very  important  and  I 
am  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  are  certainly  welcome.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  My  concern  today  is  this  legislation  that  we  passed  in 
the  last  Congress  to  try  to  enlist  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  working  with  our  two-year  colleges,  our  community  colleges  in 
upgrading  technical  training  in  this  country  and  enable  these  two- 
year  schools  to  do  the  job  they  need  to  do  to  make  our  work  force 
competitive. 

We  have  an  authorization  level  of  $35  million  annually  for  this 
legislation  and  I  believe  we  need  to  fund  that  fully.  It  is  a  modest 
amount  and  it  will  let  us  get  started  seriously  on  upgrading  our 
educational  and  training  efforts  in  science,  math,  and  technology  at 
the  two-year  college  level  to  ensure  that  our  work  force  has  the 
skills  to  remain  competitive  in  the  global  economy. 

What  this  funding  would  allow  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  do  is  to  initiate  a  competitive  grants  program  for  these  associate 
degree  colleges  to  provide  technical  training  and  education  in  these 
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advanced  technology  fields.  They  could  use  these  funds  to  develop 
model  instructional  programs,  to  enter  into  innovative  partner- 
ships with  the  private  sector  and  government  agencies  to  improve 
faculty  competence  and  advanced  technology  field  and  to  upgrade 
instructional  equipment. 

The  funding  also  would  allow  the  establishment  of  10  national 
centers  of  technical  education  and  training.  And  the  idea  here 
would  be  to  use  existing  associate  degree  colleges,  we  would  hope, 
some  of  the  best  of  these  institutions,  but  not  just  upgrade  these  10 
schools,  but  to  use  them  as  clearinghouses  for  institutions  across 
the  country  which  are  trying  to  improve  their  education  and  train- 
ing program. 

Now,  the  NSF  to  its  credit  has  proposed  funding  these  centers  at 
a  $5  million  level  in  fiscal  year  1994.  And  we  think,  without  the 
fuller  assistance  for  the  grants  program  and  the  full  complement  of 
centers,  that  we  really  would  be  unacceptably  slow  in  getting  this 
off  the  ground. 

Finally,  the  funding  would  allow  the  director  of  NSF  to  establish 
a  program  of  outreach  and  partnership  grants  between  associate 
degree  colleges  and  four-year  academic  institutions  to  increase  the 
number  of  students  achieving  bachelor  degrees  in  math,  science, 
engineering,  and  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  very  well  the  need  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram and  for  this  funding.  Already  three  out  of  four  new  jobs  in 
America  require  education  or  training  beyond  the  high  school 
degree.  As  I  go  into  schools,  I  know  all  of  us  as  Members  speak  to 
lots  of  school  groups  and  I  often  say  to  them  that  a  generation  ago, 
your  parents  could  have  walked  out  of  this  high  school  classroom 
and  claimed  at  least  half  of  the  jobs  in  North  Carolina. 

Now  you  walk  out  of  this  classroom  without  a  high  school  degree, 
you  are  going  to  claim  barely  one  job  in  10.  And  increasingly  it  is 
not  just  the  high  school  degree,  it  is  those  two  years  beyond  high 
school  and  the  technical  training  those  years  furnish.  And  our  com- 
munity colleges  have  a  tremendously  important  job  to  do  and  tre- 
mendously important  challenges,  and  furnishing  this  science  and 
advanced  technology  program  is  the  kind  of  target  investment  we 
need  to  make  even  in  these  tight  fiscal  times. 

I  think  the  National  Science  Foundation  is  the  ideal  vehicle  for 
this  kind  of  program.  We  know  of  their  achievements  in  improving 
science,  math,  and  engineering  education.  And  so  now  to  apply 
those  skills  and  that  model  of  institutional  support  to  our  national 
deficiency  in  advanced  technical  training  is  an  important  next  step. 

We  simply  can't  sustain  our  country's  leadership  in  science  and 
engineering  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  best  trained  technicians 
in  the  world.  And  so  our  research  enterprise,  our  manufacturing 
enterprise  depends  on  improving  the  skills  of  these  workers. 

This  program  is  a  way  to  start,  so  we  have  received  broad  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  authorizing  committees  and  I  hope  the  same 
can  be  true  in  this  appropriations  subcommittee  and  full  appropria- 
tions committee  as  we  attempt  to  fund  this  important  new  effort. 
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I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  getting  this  effort  started  with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Congressman  David  E.  Price 
Testimony  before  the  VA-HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

May  5th,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
today  to  testify  in  favor  of  funding  for  Public  Law  102-476,  the 
Scientific  and  Advanced-Technology  Act  (SATA) .   I  strongly 
support  an  FY94  appropriation  of  $35  million,  which  is  the  level 
authorized,  for  this  act  because  I  believe  this  investment  will 
help  to  substantially  upgrade  our  educational  and  training 
efforts  in  science,  mathemathics  and  technology  and  to  ensure 
that  our  workforce  has  the  skills  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
global  economy. 

With  this  funding,  the  National  Science  Foundation  can  initiate  a 
competitive  grants  program  for  associate-degree  colleges  to 
provide  technical  training  and  education  in  advanced-technology 
fields.   Awardees  would  use  these  funds  to  develop  and 
disseminate  model  instructional  programs,  enter  into  innovative 
partnerships  with  the  private  sector  and  government  agencies, 
improve  faculty  competence  in  advanced-technology  fields,  and 
upgrade  instructional  laboratory  equipment. 

The  funding  would  also  allow  the  establishment  of  ten  National 
Centers  of  Technical  Education  and  Training.   All  of  the  centers 
would  be  associate-degree  granting  colleges  with  exceptional 
advanced  technical  training  programs,  science  and  math  education 
programs,  or  both.   The  idea  would  be  not  only  to  upgrade  these 
ten  institutions,  but  to  use  them  as  clearinghouses  for 
institutions  across  the  country  which  are  trying  to  improve  their 
education  and  training  programs. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  to  its  credit,  has  proposed 
funding  the  centers  for  $5  million  in  FY94 .   However,  without 
federal  assistance  to  develop  exemplary  model  programs  under  the 
first  grant  program,  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  centers 
will  be  reduced. 

Funding  will  also  enable  the  Director  of  NSF  to  establish  a 
program  of  outreach  and  partnership  grants  between  associate- 
degree  colleges  and  four-year  academic  institutions  to  increase 
the  number  of  students  achieving  bachelor  degrees  in  mathematics, 
science,  engineering,  and  technology.   These  grants  will  allow 
these  institutions  to  facilitate  transfer  of  talented  students 
who  might  otherwise  stop  at  the  associate-degree  level,  by 
providing  special  counseling  and  academic  advising,  workshops, 
and  summer  programs  to  these  students. 
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The  need  for  this  funding  has  been  wel 1 -documented .   Already, 
three  out  of  every  four  new  jobs  in  America  require  education  or 
training  beyond  a  high  school  degree.   It's  no  longer  just  a 
question  of  whether  Johnny  can  read  or  write,  but  whether  Johnny 
can  comprehend  a  technical  manual  well  enough  to  get  a  job  at 
IBM.   And  it  is  now  projected  that  70%  of  American  jobs  by  the 
year  2000  will  require  more  than  a  high  school  diploma  but  will 
not  require  the  traditional  four  years  of  higher  education,  thus 
increasing  the  demand  on  these  colleges  and  their  importance  to 
our  nation's  educational  system.   Funding  SATA  is  the  kind  of 
targeted  investment  we  need  to  make  even  in  these  tight  fiscal 
times. 

The  federal  response  to  this  challenge  has  been,  at  best, 
inadequate.   As  Erich  Bloch,  former  director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  acknowledged  in  1990,  adult  science  and 
technical  training  are  areas  that  are  falling  through  the  cracks 
of  the  federal  education  effort.   Supporting  Director  Bloch 's 
contention  is  a  Sunbelt  Institute  study:  "Federal  programs",  it 
concludes,  "should  aim  to  help  adult  education  programs  transcend 
their  emphasis  on  general  education  and  their  historic  isolation, 
and  to  overcome  their  lack  of  resources  and  expertise  to  address 
the  literacy  demands  of  the  workplace." 

I  have  long  believed  the  National  Science  Foundation's  role  in 
improving  education,  especially  in  advanced-technology  fields, 
makes  their  leadership  in  this  kind  of  training  and  education 
development  particularly  appropriate.   The  Foundation  ignores  our 
national  deficiency  in  advanced  technical  training  at  the  risk  of 
its  own  mandate.   Our  nation's  leadership  in  science  and 
engineering  cannot  be  sustained  unless  it  is  supported  by  the 
best-trained  technicians  in  the  world.   The  research  enterprise 
in  this  country  depends  on  improving  the  skills  of  these  workers, 
as  does  the  successful  translation  of  research  into  new  products 
and  manufacturing  technologies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  committee  members,  this  legislation  has 
always  received  broad,  bipartisan  support  in  the  authorizing 
committee.   I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of  you  to 
accomplish  the  same  sort  of  support  in  this,  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee.   Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  today,  and  I'll  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  Mr.  Price,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance here  this  afternoon  on  behalf  of  this  very  important  pro- 
gram. I  happen  to  be  a  supporter  of  community  colleges,  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one  in  my  congressional  district  that  I  think  has 
afforded  many  young  people  an  opportunity  to  acquire  associate  de- 
grees that  would  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  four-year 
college  education. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  concerned  about  what  is  going  to  be  occur- 
ring in  the  year  2000  and  beyond  in  terms  of  the  type  of  education 
that  is  required  for  the  work  place.  So  we  have  already,  prior  to 
your  appearance  here  today,  had  some  excellent  testimony  on  this 
subject  and  of  course  coming  from  you  and  your  background,  we 
are  highly  appreciative  of  your  appearance  and  the  testimony  you 
have  given  us  on  this  subject  also. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  projec- 
tions that  by  the  year  2000,  70  percent  of  American  jobs  will  re- 
quire more  than  a  high  school  diploma  but  not  necessarily  the  full 
four  years  of  college.  So  those  two  years  past  high  school  are  in- 
creasingly critical  for  our  work  force. 

So  it  is  a  heavy  burden  on  these  community  colleges,  so  we  all 
know  with  limited  resources,  they  are  doing  a  wonderful  job.  But 
what  this  program  will  do  is  upgrade  what  is  going  on  there  and 
get  the  National  Science  Foundation  fully  enlisted  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  can  remember  when  I  was  in  high  school,  my 
mother's  greatest  dream  for  my  brother  and  I  was  we  get  a  high 
school  diploma.  That,  to  her,  epitomized  a  passport  to  be  able  to  go 
into  the  county,  get  a  job,  and  help  to  support  her.  She  happened  to 
be  a  widow  and  at  that  time  you  could  take  a  high  school  diploma 
and  do  pretty  well  in  that  day  and  era. 

But  you  are  absolutely  right.  Today,  a  high  school  diploma  alone 
leaves  that  individual  relatively  lost  in  a  highly  technical  type  of 
society  in  which  we  now  function. 

Mr.  Price.  Many  of  our  Research  Triangle  firms  tell  us  they  are 
hiring  no  one  without  two  years  past  high  school.  So  that  commu- 
nity college  training  and  the  quality  of  that  training  is  an  impor- 
tant determiner  of  a  person's  life  prospects. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure.  We  certainly  thank  you  for  appearing. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  receptivity. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

EPA 

WITNESS 

HON.  ED  PASTOR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Ed  Pastor. 

Mr.  Pastor.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Pastor,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear 
before  our  subcommittee  this  afternoon.  We  will  place  your  formal 
statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  then  you  may  proceed 
in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  have  a  lot  of  people 
after  me,  so  I  will  just  summarize  my  written  statement. 

This  afternoon,  I  want  to  talk  about  two  projects  in  Arizona 
which  are  very  important  to  us.  One  deals  with  health  and  safety 
of  a  community  in  the  region  in  south  Arizona,  and  the  other  deals 
with  the  problem  that  is  not  faced  in  Arizona  but  17  other  arid 
States. 

Let  me  start  with  the  first  one.  And  it  deals  with  an  internation- 
al wastewater  treatment  plant  that  is  operated  by  national  agree- 
ment between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  sections  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundaries  and  Water  Commission.  This  dates  back  to 
1949. 

What  has  happened  is  that  this  waste  treatment  plant,  which  ba- 
sically was  formed  by  national  mandate  and  operated  in  an  inter- 
national mode,  is  now  at  75  percent  capacity  and  a  year  from  now, 
it  is  estimated  that  it  will  reach  capacity  and  then  we  have  prob- 
lems with  health  and  safety.  So  we  are  in  a  crisis  mode. 

This  project  found  support  last  year.  It  was  in  the  President's 
budget.  This  project  finds  support  in  this  administration's  budget 
and  President  Clinton  has  included  it,  and  EPA,  the  City  of  No- 
gales,  Arizona,  and  IBWC  are  working  together  to  develop  a  proper 
funding  mechanism  that  are  acceptable  to  all  involved  parties. 

And  so  what  I  am  asking,  MY.  Chairman,  is  that  we  appropriate 
$5  million  to  begin  pre-construction  engineering  and  design  work 
for  a  new  wastewater  treatment  facility  in  Nogales,  Arizona.  It  is  a 
situation  that  needs  immediate  relief  or  else  we  are  going  to  have  a 
number  of  people,  their  health  and  safety  jeopardized.  And  what  is 
happening,  sir,  is  that  both  cities  are  growing  and  we  need  to  have 
this  new  wastewater  treatment  plant  in  Arizona. 

The  second  project  I  am  seeking  the  subcommittee  support  is  to 
establish  a  regional  water  quality  research  project  in  Pima  County, 
Arizona  and  that  is  to  deal  with  a  major  problem  faced  by  17 
States  throughout  the  arid  west. 

As  you  know,  under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  EPA  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  developing  water  quality  criteria  docu- 
ments. These  documents  serve  as  a  guidance  to  the  States  who  are 
responsible  for  establishing  specific  water  quality  standards  for 
waters  throughout  the  United  States. 
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The  problem  that  we  have  is  that  EPA,  using  scientific  methods, 
develops  criteria  based  on  wet  ecosystems.  The  EPA  has  used  the 
same  criteria  for  navigable  waters  located  in  the  East  and  in  the 
Midwest  and  applies  them  to  navigable  waters  located  in  arid 
States. 

This  policy,  which  makes  sense  in  wet  ecosystems  which  are  full 
of  fish  and  other  aquatic  life,  are  causing  great  qualms  in  the  west. 
Dischargers  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  are  facing 
very  real  possibility  of  having  to  construct  new  or  retrofit  existing 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  to  treat  storm  water  and  effluent. 

EPA  policy  makes  absolutely  no  sense  in  arid  ecosystems  which 
do  not  support  aquatic  life  and  where  the  majority  of  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  are  merely  dry  riverbeds  throughout 
most  of  the  year.  What  is  needed,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  criteria  for  the 
arid  west  that  is  based  on  scientific  data  that  is  obtained  from  arid 
ecosystems. 

With  that  in  mind,  Pima  County  wishes  to  construct  a  regional 
water  quality  research  project  in  southern  Arizona  to  conduct  labo- 
ratory field  research  on  the  impact  of  effluent  and  storm  water  dis- 
charged on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  arid  ecosystems. 

Pima  County  is  requesting  that  the  subcommittee  authorize  $5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  begin  the  project.  The  $5  million 
would  be  used  to,  number  one,  plan  and  design  the  facility;  number 
two,  to  establish  a  biological  library;  and  three,  establish  a  water 
quality  monitoring  program  for  storm  water. 

The  county — Pima  County — is  prepared  to  contribute  up  to  half 
a  million  dollars  in  matching  funds  for  the  project.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  this  project  is  contained  in  Section  303  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  The  section  states  that  the  administrator  of  the  EPA,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
other  interested  persons,  shall  develop  criteria  for  water  quality  ac- 
curately reflecting  the  latest  scientific  knowledge. 

What  we  are  asking,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this  criteria  be  devel- 
oped but  based  on  the  arid  ecosystems  that  we  have  in  the  west.  It 
will  save  communities  billions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  follow  the 
EPA  criteria  and  it  is  sorely  needed,  not  only  in  Arizona,  but  17 
other  States. 

And  I  request  consideration  and  the  funding  for  these  two 
projects  to  solve  the  problems  which  may  impose  health,  environ- 
mental, and  financial  burdens  on  thousands  of  people. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  Subcommitte  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  today  on 
behalf  of  three  projects  that  are  very  important  for  not  only  for  my  district  and  constituents,  but 
the  State  of  Arizona  and  many  others  as  well. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  crucial  need  for  expanded  wastewater  treatment  along  the 
Arizona/Mexico  border.  More  specifically,  the  cities  of  Nogales,  Arizona  and  Nogales,  Sonora 
will  soon  outgrow  the  sole  wastewater  treatment  plant  they  now  share.  The  Nogales 
International  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant  (Plant)  is  operated  through  a  binational  agreement 
between  the  Mexico  and  U.S.  sections  of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
(IBWC)  which  dates  back  to  1948.  While  the  City  of  Nogales  operates  the  Plant,  both  the 
IBWC  and  the  City  are  listed  on  Federal  discharge  and  State  groundwater  permits. 

In  1988,  a  $10.7  million  plant  modification  and  capacity  expansion  project  was  begun.  Mexico 
donated  $1  million  toward  this  effort,  with  the  remaining  dollars  coming  from  the  IBWC,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  Arizona  Department  of  Health  Services 
(ADHS).  The  expansion  project,  which  was  recently  completed,  doubled  the  plant's  capacity 
to  17.2  million  gaJlons  per  day. 

Unfortunately,  the  expansion  will  soon  prove  to  be  inadequate.  Currently,  the  plant  is  operating 
at  75%  capacity,  with  Nogales,  Sonora  contributing  8.5  million  gallons  per  day  and  Nogales, 
Arizona  contributing  5.1  million  gallons.  Due  to  the  growth  that  both  communities  are 
experiencing,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Plant  will  reach  its  capacity  by  April  1994.  In  addition  to 
the  overwhelming  health  and  safety  concerns  presented  by  this  problem,  there  are  severe 
implications  for  the  continued  development  of  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  these  two  border  communities  face,  the  last 
Administration  included  $5  million  in  its  FY  1993  Budget  for  the  planning  and  design  of  a  new 
wastewater  treatment  facility.  Unfortunately,  Congress  failed  to  act  on  the  President's  request. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  however,  that  the  expansion  of  wastewater  treatment  facilities  in  Nogales 
is  a  priority  for  this  Administration  as  well  and  has  been  included  in  President  Clinton's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  City  of  Nogales,  Arizona,  the  EPA,  and  the  IBWC  are  working  together  to 
develop  a  proper  funding  mechanism  that  is  acceptable  to  all  involved  parties.  What  is  most 
necessary,  of  course,  are  the  dollars  to  begin  the  process. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  something  must  be  done.  Both  the  City  of  Nogales,  Santa  Cruz  County, 
Mexico,  the  EPA,  and  the  IBWC  recognize  the  need  for  expanded  wastewater  treatment  along 
the  border.  Specifically,  I  am  seeking  $5  million  to  begin  the  pre-construction  engineering  and 
design  work. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  acknowledge  the  demographic  realities  our  nation  faces.  To  the  south, 
the  United  States  borders  a  populous,  developing  nation  that  often  lacks  the  financial  resources 
to  properly  address  numerous  public  health  and  safety  concerns.  The  City  of  Nogales,  Sonora 
contains  well  over  200,000  people.  Nogales,  Arizona  has  a  population  of  just  20,000,  yet  it  has 
far  more  resources  to  expend  on  the  health  and  safety  of  its  citizens  than  does  its  sister  city. 
This  is  a  simple  fact,  and  it  is  one  that  is  not  likely  to  change  in  the  near  future.  I  ask  that  you, 
and  the  Subcommittee,  recognize  the  plight  of  our  nation's  border  and  provide  the  requested 
funds  to  meet  the  wastewater  demands  of  the  Nogales  border  area. 


Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  seeking  the  Subcommittee's  support  for  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  Water  Quality  Research  Project  (WQRP)  in  Pima  County,  Arizona  to  deal  with  a  major 
problem  faced  by  17  states  throughout  the  arid  West. 

As  you  know,  in  1972,  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  "restore  and  maintain  the 
chemical,  physical  juid  biological  integrity  of  the  nation's  waters. "  The  purpose  of  the  Act  was 
to  promote,  "wherever  attainable,"  water  quality  which  protected  and  encouraged  the 
propagation  of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife  and  allowed  recreational  activities  in  and  on  the 
water.  People  soon  began  referring  to  this  goal,  in  short  hand,  as  "fishable-swimmable."  Later, 
in  1987,  the  Act  was  amended  to  require  States  to  establish  comprehensive  narrative  and  numeric 
water  quality  standards.  These  were  admirable  goals  and  they  have  served  the  nation  well  in 
some,  but  not  all,  cases. 

Congress  has  charged  the  EPA  with  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Act  and  developing 
appropriate  water  quality  criteria  for  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  The  States  use  these 
criteria  as  federal  guidance  in  establishing  State  water  quality  standards.  Over  time,  the  EPA 
has  adopted  national  water  quality  criteria  based  on  scientific  research  conducted  on  biota  native 
to  "wet  ecosystems"  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  "fishable-swimmable"  objectives  established  in 
the  1987  amendments. 

The  EPA's  policy  based  on  "fishable-swimmable"  objectives  threatens  to  impose  a  great  financial 
burden  on  people  and  institutions  in  the  west  who  live  in  "arid  ecosystems."  These  areas  are 
confronted  with  the  very  real  threat  of  having  to  construct  new,  or  retrofit  existing,  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  to  treat  stormwater  and  wastewater  to  meet  water  quality  standards  which  are 
simply  not  "attainable"  at  a  reasonable  cost.  In  addition,  even  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  needed  to  treat  such  waters,  there  is  little  indication  that  such  measures  will 
result  in  any  significant  net  environmental  benefit  to  the  area. 
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ARID  ECOSYSTEMS:  THE  NEED  TO  "PROTECT  WHAT  IS  THERE" 

Arid  ecosystems  throughout  the  west  are  laced  with  ephemeral  and  effluent-dependent  streams. 
Ephemeral  streams  are  streams  that  have  a  dry  channel  that  is  above  the  water  table.  The 
streams  are  classified  as  effluent-dependent  when  they  owe  their  water  flows  primarily  to 
discharges  from  wastewater  treatment  facilities.  In  reality,  these  streams  are  really  nothing  more 
than  "dry  washes'  most  of  the  year.  The  only  time  they  are  not  dry  is  when  the  area 
experiences  a  rainstorm  or  the  local  wastewater  plant  discharges  into  the  wash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  simply  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  set  water  quality  standards  designed  to 
protect  biota  (e.g.  fish)  normally  found  in  a  wet  ecosystems,  when  such  biota  are  incapable  of 
surviving  in  a  dry  wash  under  normal  circumstances.  Unfortunately,  that  is  exactly  what  we  in 
the  West  are  being  asked  to  do.  Many  communities  may  be  forced  to  achieve  a  "zero-discharge" 
due  to  the  prohibitive  costs  associated  with  treating  the  effluent.  The  result  of  these  policies 
could  be  the  destruction  of  riparian  habitats  that  developed  along  riverbeds  that  carry  effluent- 
dependent  streams. 

Governmental  and  private  entities  throughout  the  arid  West  have  urged  the  EPA  for  some  time 
to  commission  the  conduct  of  appropriate  on-site,  scientific  research  to  determine  what  should 
be  protected  in  arid  environments.  The  objective  should  be  to  protect  the  existing  ecosystem, 
not  some  arbitrary  standard  established  on  the  basis  of  national  water  quality  criteria. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  during  the  past  year,  the  EPA  has  made  statements  in 
support  of  the  need  to  develop  water  quality  criteria  for  the  arid  West  based  on  accurate  science. 
For  example,  in  June  1992,  EPA  Region  9  published  a  document  entitled  Guidance  for 
Modifying  Water  Ouality  Standards  and  Protecting  Effluent-Dependent  Ecosystems.  (Interim 
Final).  The  document  recognized  "...that  EPA's  national  uses,  water  quality  criteria  and 
resulting  effluent  limits  may  not  always  be  appropriate  when  applied  to  the  conditions  that  exist 
in  effluent-dependent  water  bodies  in  the  arid  West."  The  document  concludes  with  the 
statement: 

EPA  Region  9  is  committed  to  working  with  regulatory  agencies, 
impacted  dischargers  and  the  public  to  resolve  the  issues  concerning 
effluent-dependent  streams  in  the  arid  West.  EPA  Region  9  recognizes 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  modi^  water  quality  criteria,  uses,  and  their 
water  quality-based  permits  to  accurately  reflect  the  conditions  in  the  arid 
West.  This  guidance  offers  a  possible  framework  for  striking  the  balance 
between  protection  of  designated  uses,  preservation  of  valuable 
ecosystems,  and  the  benefits  of  water  reclamation. 
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THE  WQRP 

Pima  County,  Arizona  has  developed  a  proposal  to  establish  a  regional  WQRP  in  Southern 
Arizona  to  conduct  the  needed  research.  The  regional  WQRP  would  be  operated  in  cooperation 
with  the  EPA  and  would  provide  researchers  with  a  centralized  site  to  conduct  on-site  research 
to  deal  with  common  water  quality  problems  throughout  the  arid  West.  Governmental  and 
private  entities  from  outside  Arizona  might  want  to  conduct  some  additional  "specific  site" 
analysis  in  their  own  area  of  operations,  and  the  WQRP  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  share 
scientific  knowledge  with  scientists  dealing  with  similar  problems  as  well  as  take  advantage  of 
economies  of  scale  which  come  from  operating  out  of  a  central  research  facility.  The  research 
and  resultant  data  from  studies  done  at  the  WQRP  would  provide  the  basic  science  necessary  to 
establish  water  quality  criteria  accurately  reflecting  the  needs  of  the  arid  West. 

The  County  is  seeking  an  appropriation  of  $5  million  to  construct  a  WQRP  in  Pima  County, 
Arizona  to  conduct  laboratory,  ephemeral  stream,  and  field  research  on  the  impact  of  effluent 
and  stormwater  discharges  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  arid  ecosystems.  The  funds  would  be  used 
to:  (1)  begin  planning  and  design  of  the  WQRP;  (2)  establish  a  biological  laboratory  to  conduct 
the  research;  and  (3)  establish  a  program  to  begin  monitoring  the  water  quality  of  stormwater 
flows.  The  County  is  prepared  to  contribute  up  to  $500,000  in  matching  funds  in  the  form  of 
land,  effluent,  analytical  laboratory  testing  services,  and  staff  support  to  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  authorization  for  this  project  is  contained  in  Section  303  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
[33  U.S.C.  1314  (a)(1)].  The  Section  states  that  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA, 

after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
other  interested  persons,  shall  develop...  criteria  for  water  quality 
accurately  reflecting  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  [emphasis  addol].... 

Clearly,  the  criteria  being  used  in  the  arid  West  today  are  not  accurate,  nor  do  they  reflect  the 
latest  scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  "effects  of  pollutants  on  biological  community 
diversity,  productivity,  and  stability....'  In  short,  the  EPA  has  failed  to  execute  the  mandates 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  as  it  pertains  to  the  environment  and  ecosystems  of  the  arid  West.  To 
its  credit,  Region  9  has  recognized  this  shortcoming  and  is  prepared  to  work  to  remedy  the 
situation.  The  authorization  is  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  funding  to 
conduct  the  necessary  research. 

There  is  also  precedait  for  this  type  of  research,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  EPA's  Great  Lakes 
Program  acknowledges  the  unique  nature  and  ecosystems  of  our  nation's  Great  Lakes.  The  arid 
West  is  asking  for  similar  recognition  as  it  pertains  to  water  quality  criteria. 
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I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Pima  County  proposal  has  the  support  of  various  entities,  for 
example: 

The  Tucson  Audubon  Society 

The  Western  Coalition  of  Arid  States 

The  Association  of  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Agencies 

The  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission 

Eastern  Municipal  Water  District;  Riverside,  California 

The  Arizona  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 

The  City  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 

Southern  Arizona  Water  Resources  Association. 

I  ask  that  the  Subcommittee  honor  the  County's  request  to  proceed  with  its  study  and 
construction  of  the  WQRP.  The  authors  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  recognized  that  water  quality 
criteria  and  water  quality  standards  should  be  established  on  the  basis  of  accurate  scientific 
research.  There  is  only  one  true  way  one  can  achieve  that  degree  of  accuracy  and  that  is  to 
conduct  the  research  in  the  affected  ecosystem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  you  acknowledge  the  urgent  needs  that  these  requests  address  and 
provide  the  requested  funding  to  help  solve  these  two  problems  that  are  imposing  considerable 
health,  environmental,  and  financial  burdens  on  thousands  of  people. 


Finally,  I  am  seeking  additional  funding  for  the  Grand  Canyon  Visibility  Transport  Commission. 
This  Commission,  which  was  created  by  the  Clean  Air  Cat  Amendments  of  1990,  is  charged 
with  developing  recommendations  on  what  actions  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  existing,  and 
prevent  future,  visibility  impairment  in  national  parks  and  wilderness  areas  on  the  Colorado 
Plateau.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  governors  from  the  seven  affected  States, 
representatives  from  the  EPA,  and  federal  land  managers.  In  addition,  the  Commission,  which 
is  supported  through  the  Western  Governor's  Association,  has  formed  a  Public  Advisory 
Committee  composed  of  representatives  from  environmental  groups,  small  businesses,  industry, 
academia,  and  trade  associations. 

The  Commission  currently  receives  $250,000  a  year  from  the  EPA.  While  this  money  supports 
the  Commission's  basic  functioning,  it  is  simply  not  sufficient  to  support  efforts  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  regional  haze.  I  am  therefore  requesting  supplementary  funding  of  $1  million  to 
the  Western  Governors'  Association  for  the  Grand  Canyon  Visibility  Transport  Project.  This 
funding  will  better  enable  the  Commission  to  create  effective  and  comprehensive 
recommendations  to  the  EPA  on  regional  haze  in  the  Colorado  Plateau. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pastor.  If  there  are  any  questions,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  Stokes.  On  the  first  project  you  discussed  with  us,  because 
that  is  not  authorized  and,  as  you  know,  that  is  one  of  the  type  of 
projects  that  we  have  a  problem  with  because  of  the  lack  of  author- 
ization. It  falls  in  the  same  category  that  some  of  the  projects  that 
the  committee  last  year  funded. 

And,  of  course,  we  put  language  in  the  appropriations  bill  which 
the  committee  has  now  been  severely  criticized  for  having  done,  so 
we  are  going  to  have  to,  at  least  with  these  particular  projects  this 
year,  make  sure  that  they  be  authorized  before  we  can  do  some- 
thing with  them. 

But  we  are  appreciative  of  your  testimony  because  it  highlights  a 
problem  that  exists  in  not  only  your  area,  but  several  other  areas 
where  there  is  a  legislative  problem.  The  same  problem  does  not 
exist  with  reference  to  the  second  project  that  you  brought  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  Pastor.  Just  for  my  information,  because  I  am  still  fairly 
new,  in  both  administrations  I  think,  even  prior,  they  have  sup- 
ported this  project  and  it  took  an  international  treaty  back  in  1948 
to  establish  this  plant.  It  has  been  in  operation  all  this  time  and  I 
believe  at  least  I  was  told  by  my  staff  that  there  were  monies  made 
available  in  past  years  to  expand  it. 

Now  we  are  Eisking  for  further  monies  to  expand  it  again  because 
it  is  up  to  the  capacity  or  will  be  at  capacity.  Do  I  need  to  go  back 
to  1948  when  these  treaties  were  signed  and  the  operation  responsi- 
bilities were  given  to  Nogales,  Arizona?  Would  that  be  enough  au- 
thorizing or  what  do  I  need  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  it  done.  I 
need  to  get  it  done.  I  need  to  get  this  thing  done. 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  Public  Works  Committee  has  the  authority  to  be 
able  to  authorize  this  type  of  project,  but  what  we  will  do  is,  if  you 
want  to  have  your  staff  people  talk  with  our  staff,  and  we  will 
work  with  you  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Pastor.  The  reason  I  bring  it  up,  is  that  several  adminis- 
trations, way  back  beyond  Bush  and  Clinton,  have  been  supportive 
and  monies  have  been  used  to  continually  expand  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  raise 
some  question  with  Mr.  Pastor  on  the  second  project.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  Congress  has  charged  EPA  with  developing  the  ap- 
propriate water  quality  criteria,  and  in  so  doing,  most  of  the  re- 
search has  been  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  In  wet 
streams  that  remain  wet  year  round.  So  in  effect,  you  are  talking 
about  dry  streams,  you  are  talking  about  ecosystems  that  are  dry. 

What  does  EPA  say  about  the  fact  that  they  failed  to  develop  the 
criteria  for  over  a  third  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  Pastor.  Well,  they  refer  to  manuals.  They  said  we  have  the 
1989  manual  and  they  are  going  back  to  the  1987  manual.  But  even 
by  doing  that,  the  criteria  that  has  been  used-and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult. They  say  to  do  a  national  standard,  but  what  they  proceeded 
and  have  studied,  the  wetlands.  Southeast,  Midwest,  eastern  States, 
where  you  have  a  lot  of  rainwater,  you  have  running  water. 
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That  was  the  primary  concern  that  EPA  had  to  deal  with  those 
issues.  But  once  you  develop  a  standard,  you  need  to  apply  it  all 
over  the  United  States.  And  so  what  happens  to  us,  on  occasion,  we 
may  have  a  little  bit  of  rain,  and  you  have  some  water  stored  up 
and  now  you  have  to  follow  some  of  the  EPA  standards. 

Well,  they  weren't  based  on  the  arid  ecosystem,  they  were  based 
on  the  wet  ecosystem.  The  biggest  problem  we  have  is  with  efflu- 
ent. Many  of  the  cities  in  the  west  have  to  discharge  the  effluent. 
Well,  in  discharging  effluent,  you  begin  to  cause  some  running 
water  for  longer  periods  than  you  would  want. 

Now,  in  trying  to  meet  EPA  standards  for  that  effluent,  it  is 
going  to  cost  billions  of  dollars  for  the  wastewater  treatment 
plants.  And  so  all  we  are  saying  is,  we  have  a  particular  situation 
that  affects  not  only  Arizona,  but  17  other  States  including  South- 
ern California,  that  we  ought  to  do  is  base  EPA  standards  in  this 
region  based  on  the  true  ecosystem  out  there.  And  it  will  be  more 
realistic  and  may  save  many  of  the  communities  in  the  west  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  Mr.  Pastor. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Pastor,  we  appreciate  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Pastor.  Thank  you.  Have  a  good  day. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

VA 

WITNESS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY,  II,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Joe  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  come  around  and  join  us. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  you  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee. We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  in 
its  entirety  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Torres,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you 
here  today  as  well  as  Mr.  Malow,  who  is  always  here.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  those  of  us  on  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  have  been  pushing  hard  to  get  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  needs  of  America's  homeless  veterans. 

We  have  been  fighting  for  several  years  now  to  deal  with  many 
of  the  cutbacks  that  the  VA  has  had  to  withstand,  and  throughout 
that  period  of  time,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  establish  any  new 
programs  for  the  agency  despite  the  fact  that  there  is,  I  think, 
growing  national  recognition  of  the  terrible  problems,  particularly 
homeless  veterans  are  facing. 

Most  studies  would  indicate  that  up  to  a  third  of  all  the  people 
that  are  homeless  on  our  streets  today  are  in  fact  veterans.  And 
despite  that,  the  VA  has  had  very  little,  in  fact,  just  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  to  deal  with  homeless  veterans'  needs. 
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The  reason  why  this  is  important  is  obviously  twofold.  First, 
there  is  the  obvious  moral  obligation  that  we  have  to  our  veterans. 
And  to  think  that  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  some  of  whom  are  veterans  of  even  the  Desert  Storm 
Operation  that  are  sitting  on  our  city  streets,  is  something  that  I 
think  all  of  us  should  feel  compelled  to  take  action  on. 

Secondly,  there  are  a  number  of  very  positive  and  really  terrific 
organizations,  some  of  whom  are  here  in  the  room  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  spend  their  lives  dedicated  towards  helping  our  Na- 
tion's homeless  veterans.  These  are  not  give-away  programs. 

In  most  cases,  these  are  community-based  organizations  which 
have  dealt  with  the  terrible  tragedies  that  many  of  these  men  and 
women  have  in  their  own  lives.  People  that  are  victims  of  PTSD, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  other  kinds  of  problems,  that  they  have 
failed  as  a  result  of  transferring  their  lives  out  of  the  military  and 
into  civilian  life. 

Given  the  high  unemployment  rates  that  we  are  witnessing 
around  the  country  today,  and  the  reductions  in  military  service, 
we  see  a  number  of  individuals  that  simply  are  having  a  terribly 
difficult  time  in  making  the  adjustment. 

This  particular  program,  which  has  been  passed  and  authorized 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  your  staff  will  recognize  having 
worked  closely  with  Mr.  Traxler  last  year  in  actually  trying  to  deal 
with  getting  money  into  this  program. 

This  committee  went  out  of  its  way  to  try  to  make  certain  that 
this  program  would  be  funded,  and  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
people  on  the  committee — and  the  committee  staff,  I  should  thank 
as  well — in  the  end,  there  were  some  maneuvers  that  went  into 
effect  that,  although  the  program  was  authorized  and  although  the 
Appropriations  Committee  deemed  it  worthwhile  to  put  some 
money  into  the  program,  on  a  technicality,  there  was  a  move  made 
to  knock  out  any  funding  for  this  program,  as  you  might  remem- 
ber. 

But  in  any  event,  the  point  is  that  these  clinics  are  out  there  on 
a  shoestring  of  the  investments  that  are  made  and  these  individ- 
uals really  pay  off.  They  have  a  remarkable  record  of  getting 
people  off  the  city  streets  and  into  good  paying  jobs. 

Veterans  have  been  through  a  great  deal.  They  know  military 
service.  They  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  through  a  very  tough  regi- 
men. And  by  putting  them  into  these  kinds  of — taking  them  out  of 
their  difficulties  and  putting  them  into  very  structured  programs, 
we  have  found  a  remarkable  success  rate. 

I  just  wish  that  this  was  the  appropriate  time  where  you  could 
hear  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  people  that  are,  as  I  say,  in  the 
room  that  actually  provide  these  services.  Esteban,  there  are  pro- 
grams in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  that  are — these  are  programs  out- 
side of  the  VA  that  are  community-based  settings  which  have  just 
done  a  phenomenal  job  of  helping  people  out. 

Lou,  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  homeless  veterans  on  the  streets  of 
Cleveland.  If  we  could  get  the  money  into  this  bill,  into  this  author- 
ized program,  I  am  sure  we  could  do  a  great  deal  to  provide  them 
assistance. 

As  I  say,  there  was  the  inclination  by  the  committee  to  support  it 
in  the  past.  The  authorization  has  been  made  and  it  really  is  a 
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question  of  recognizing  that  you  don't  have  enough  money  to  do  it 
all,  and  so  the  money  has  got  to  come  out  of  somebody's  hide. 

That  is  always  the  problem  that  you  face  and  so  we  need  your 
help.  We  need  you  to  just  kind  of  recognize  that,  without  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  standing  up  and  saying  that  some  of  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  that  are  spent  on  our  Nation's  veterans 
ought  to  go  to  homeless  veterans.  If  you  don't  do  it,  it  ain't  going  to 
get  done  is  really  what  it  gets  down  to. 

We  crossed  the  Ts,  dotted  the  Is  and  now  it  has  to  come  out  of 
the  will  of  this  committee  in  order  to  get  the  job  done,  because  I 
think  if  it  is  left  up  to  all  of  the  interests  that  come  before  the  Vet- 
erans Committee,  the  fact  is  that  homeless  veterans  fall  through 
the  cracks. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  5,  1993 

Good  Afternoon,  Chairman  Louis  Stokes,  Ranking  Minority 
Leader  Jerry  Lewis,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee.   I  am  pleased  to  present  testimony  to  you  today  on 
a  program  which  is  critical  to  our  nation's  veterans  —  that  of 
homeless  veterans. 

One-third  of  all  homeless  in  America  are  veterans.   An 
alarming  225,000  of  our  nation's  veterans  are  homeless.   These 
men  and  women  who  served  their  country  now  have  become  easy  prey 
to  a  long-lasting  recession,  rising  health  care  and  housing 
costs,  and  the  traumatic  after-effects  of  combat. 

Last  Congress,  we  made  veterans'  homelessness  concerns  a 
priority  by  enacting  the  "Comprehensive  Service  Programs  for 
Homeless  Veterans  Act  of  1992"  (P.L.  102-590).   A  summary  of 
which  is  attached  for  your  review.   Now,  it  is  important  that  we 
deliver  badly  needed  funds  for  these  innovative  programs.   The 
Administration's  FY  1994  request  for  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  deficient  in  this  area  and  lacks  any  funding  for  this 
mandated  program. 

Provisions  of  this  law  will  make  a  meaningful  difference  for 
veterans.   Funding  at  the  $48  million  authorization  level  will  be 
an  investment.   It  will  help  homeless  veterans  get  off  the 
streets  permanently,  and  it  will  give  them  the  tools  necessary  to 
become  functioning  members  of  society. 

The  program  has  several  key  components,  which  draw  upon  the 
strengths  of  the  VA  and  the  many  different  community-based 
organizations.   At  the  heart  of  the  program  is  an  innovative  $36 
million  grant  network  directed  to  community  providers  who  know  . 
exactly  what  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans  are  and  how  best  tO' 
address  them.   Community-based  organizations  can  build  services 
that  are  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  veterans  in  their 
communities.   Some  of  the  services  that  are  needed  are  mental 
health  and  medical  care,  rehabilitation,  substance  abuse 
treatment,  job  training,  and  temporary  housing. 

The  program  also  expands  upon  the  VA's  capacity  to  deliver 
services  through  already  established  programs,  which  are  targeted 
for  veterans  who  have  complex  long-term  physical  and  emotional 
problems.   The  "Homeless  Chronically  Mentally  111  Veterans 
Program"  (HCMI  Program)  and  the  domiciliary  program  offer 
residential  rehabilitation  with  a  proven  track  record.   For 
example,  after  completing  such  programs,  the  majority  of  veterans 
showed  dramatic  improvement  in  substance  abuse  and  psychiatric 
problems,  and  40%  were  employed.   These  are  significant  strides 
for  a  population  with  severe,  multiple  problems. 
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The  program  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  make  more  housing  available  to  homeless  veterans  and 
their  families  by  allowing  the  VA  to  lease  or  donate  foreclosed 
properties  to  homeless  veteran  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  $48  million  investment  in  this  program  will 
provide  more  bang  for  the  buck.   It  will  provide  a  cost- 
effective,  successful  method  of  getting  at  the  root  of  the 
homelessness  problem.   Full  funding  of  this  program  will  make 
inroads  to  combatting  the  difficult  problems  which  create 
homelessness  not  only  in  our  veteran  population,  but  in  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

We  need  your  assistance  in  conquering  this  problem.   P.L. 
102-590  requires  that  "no  funds  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act  unless  expressly 
provided  for  in  appropriations  law."   Therefore,  I  request  that 
funds  be  specifically  designated  in  the  forthcoming  VA,  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for  this  vital  program. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  very 
critical  matter  of  homeless  veterans.   At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record  on  behalf  of  Congressman 
Lane  Evans,  Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations,  who  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
this  issue. 
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THE  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  HOMELESS  VETERANS  ACT  OF  1992 
PL  102-590 


*  Subject  to  appropriations  of  not  more  than  $48  million  for  FY 
1993,  1994  and  1995 

*  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  additional  VA-run 
comprehensive  homeless  centers,  (HCMI  and  Domiciliary  programs) , 
including  the  placement  of  veterans  benefits  counselors  at  DVA 
homeless  programs  sites. 

*  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  grant  program  to 
community  based  organizations  to  furnish  outreach,  rehabilitative 
services,  vocational  counseling  and  training,  medical  services, 
and  transitional  housing  assistance  to  homeless  veterans. 

*  Requires  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  the  National  Coalition 
of  Homeless  Veterans  Service  Providers  on  implementing  criteria 
and  requirements  for  award  of  grants. 

*  The  grant  program  will  pay  up  to  65%  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  or  acquisition  of  property 
needed  to  establish  or  improve  homeless  veterans  programs.   The 
grant  program  will  also  pay  up  to  50%  of  per  diem  costs  which 
include  room,  board  and  food  costs. 

*  Requires  Medical  Center  and  Regional  Office  directors  to 
assess  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans  living  within  their 
surrounding  areas. 

*  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  foreclosed  properties 
available  for  homeless  purposes  through  reduction  in  price, 
leasing,  leasing  with  option  to  buy,  and  donation. 

*  Stipulates  that  nothing  in  the  Act  is  intended  to  diminish, 
funds  for,  or  continuation  of,  existing  VA  programs  to  serve  . 
veterans. 

*  Requires  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  testimony  here 
before  our  subcommittee.  You  have  been  a  strong  advocate  on 
behalf  of  the  homeless  veterans  and  I  know  you  worked  very  close- 
ly last  year  with  Chairman  Traxler  and  with  the  staff  here. 

It  was  my  understanding,  that  subcommittee  last  year  put  in  $10 
million  above  the  budget  request  for  this  program,  but  I  guess  the 
authorizing  committee  was  able  to  knock  it  out  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  there  was  some  glitch  there. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Lou,  it  is  pretty  simple.  What  happens  is,  there 
are  a  lot  of  constituencies  that  come  before  the  Veterans  Commit- 
tee. Those  constituencies  have  specific  programs  that  they  advocate 
for.  Because  of  the  budgetary  restrictions  that  are  currently  in 
effect,  the  Veterans  Committee  would  have  to  take  $10  million  out 
of  other  programs  in  order  to  fund  homeless  veterans  programs. 

After  a  very  hard  fight,  at  least  getting  this  program  authorized, 
which  has  taken  years  to  do,  when  it  is  put  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  the  other  programs,  leadership  of  the  committee  has  chosen 
not  to  provide  the  funding  that  is  necessary.  That  is  just  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  is  what  we  needed  on  the  record,  what  the 
problem  is. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  I  say,  the  only  way  this  program  is  going  to  get 
funded  is  if  this  committee  recognizes,  despite  all  the  wonderful 
things  we  try  to  do  for  our  Nation's  veterans,  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  sitting  in  the  street. 

There  are  programs  that  are  models  that  get  them  off  the  streets 
and  into  paying  jobs  and  back  into  becoming  productive  citizens.  If 
we  don't  do  anything  about  it,  they  are  going  to  sit  there.  And  I 
wouldn't  be  coming  here  and  asking  for  it  unless  I  really  thought 
these  programs  worked.  They  do  work,  and  if  you  ever  have  the 
time  to  take  a  look  at  what  they  do,  it  is  remarkable. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Joe. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Lane  Evans  wanted  me  to  put  his  statement  into 
the  record. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  put  into  the  record  at 
this  point. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  CONCERNING  HOMELESS  VETERANS 
Congressman  Lane  Evans 

Presented  Before  the  Subconunittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and 

Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 

May  5,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  our  nation's 
veterans. 

Veterans  from  every  peacetime  era  and  armed  conflict  since 
World  War  II  are  represented  in  the  homeless  population,  including 
veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.   They  constitute  between  30  and 
50  percent  of  America's  homeless.   An  estimated  150,000  -  250,000 
veterans  are  homeless  on  a  nightly  basis  and  twice  as  many  may  be 
homeless  over  the  course  of  the  year.   A  number  that  is  only 
expected  to  increase  as  the  military  downsizes. 

We  cannot  forget  about  these  brave  men  and  women.   They  defended 
the  freedoms  that  we  all  hold  so  dear.   Homeless  veterans  need  our 
assistance.   The  federal  government  can  and  should  provide  them 
with  comprehensive  programs  that  can  supply  them  with  health 
services,  psychological  counseling,  food,  housing  and  emergency 
assistance,  job  training  and  counseling,  veterans  benefits  and 
legal  assistance,  and  other  services. 

While  an  estimated  one-third  of  the  homeless  are  veterans,  less 
than  5%  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  funds 
are  used  for  programs  that  target  homeless  veterans.   As  a 
consequence,  the  need  for  services  far  exceeds  their  availability. 
In  fact,  last  year,  16  states  did  not  have  federally  funded 
programs  to  assist  homeless  veterans  and  many  other  states  only 
have  programs  in  one  city. 

This  situation  is  intolerable  and  we  must  do  everything  possible 
to  put  an  end  to  it.   I  am  glad  to  note,  however,  that 
President  Clinton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Jesse  Brown,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Henry  Cisneros,  have  all  spoken  out 
about  this  problem  and  pledged  increased  support  for  homeless 
programs . 

Nevertheless,  this  battle  cannot  be  won  without  your  assistance. 

Programs  targeting  homeless  veterans  must  receive  increased 
funding  for  FY  1994,  particularly  those  programs  set  forth  in 
P.L.  102-590,  "The  Comprehensive  Service  Programs  for  Homeless 
Veterans  Act  of  1992." 
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P.L.  102-590,  in  part,  created  a  grant  program  to  provide  federal 
support  for  conununity  based  organizations  (CBOs)  that  provide 
services  to  homeless  veterans.   Last  year,  the  Subcommittee 
earmarked  $10  million  for  these  programs  in  the  FY  1993  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  conference  report. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  funds  could  not  be  used  because  the 
authorizing  language  stated  that  "no  funds  may  be  used  . . .  unless 
expressly  provided  for  in  an  appropriations  law." 

I,  therefore,  request  not  only  an  appropriation  of  at  least  last 
year's  appropriation  for  P.L.  102-590,  but  also  that  these  funds 
be  specifically  earmarked  in  the  forthcoming  VA,  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 

Thank  you.   With  your  help,  we  can  help  these  brave  men  and  women 
live  the  lives  of  dignity  and  respect  that  they  deserve. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NASA 

WITNESS 

ALVIN  L.  REESER,  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  SPACE- 
HAB,  INC. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  on  SPACEHAB,  Mr.  Alvin 
L.  Reeser.  Mr.  Reeser. 

Mr.  Reeser.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  before  our  subcom- 
mittee this  afternoon.  We  will  place  your  full  formal  statement  in 
the  record  in  its  entirety.  And  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Reeser.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much.  I  am  Al  Reeser,  the 
President  and  CEO  of  SPACEHAB,  Inc.  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
again  before  this  subcommittee  and  thank  you  for  your  past  sup- 
port of  our  program  and  to  urge  that  you  provide  the  $66.5  million 
requested  for  our  middeck  augmentation  program  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  in  NASA's  budget. 

Our  first  mission  is  planned  for  launch  in  less  than  one  month 
from  now.  One  of  our  modules  is  currently  installed  in  the  Space 
Shuttle  Endeavour  and  will  be  sent  on  its  maiden  voyage  currently 
scheduled  June  3rd  with  NASA  and  the  European  Space  Agency 
experiments  on  board. 

We  are  proud  that  we  have  delivered  our  product  on  time  and 
with  no  cost  overruns.  This  was  achieved  despite  a  major  restruc- 
turing of  the  original  payment  schedule  that  resulted  in  funding 
reductions  and  delays.  SPACEHAB's  laboratories  provide  a  tenfold 
increase  in  the  space  shuttle's  capability  to  conduct  microgravity 
experiments  on  each  mission. 

'The  laboratories  are  also  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  conduct 
crew-tended  microgravity  research  activities,  and  they  become  less 
expensive  per  mission  with  more  frequent  use.  SPACEHAB  is  cur- 
rently determining  the  most  cost-effective  approach  for  future 
NASA  use  of  the  additional  SPACEHAB  capacity,  if  that  is  desired. 

A  little  history.  By  1990,  SPACEHAB  had  already  invested  $40 
million  of  private  capital  in  design,  development,  and  production  of 
two  of  the  middeck  augmentation  modules.  Then  in  November  of 
1990,  NASA  awarded  a  $184  million  contract  for  the  lease  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  available  capacity  on  the  first  six  SPACEHAB  mis- 
sions. 

To  date,  SPACEHAB  has  invested  over  $100  million  in  our  lab- 
oratories. Through  fiscal  year  1993,  this  subcommittee  has  appro- 
priated $99.6  million  for  our  CMAM  middeck  augmentation  module 
program.  As  I  previously  indicated,  NASA  is  requesting  an  addi- 
tional $66.5  million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  understand  that  questions  were  raised  regarding  our  lack  of 
commercial  customers  when  NASA  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. SPACEHAB  is  just  as  disappointed  as  you  are  that  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  attract  significant  non-NASA  customers.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  to  note  that  the  $66.5  million  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1994  is  for  services  currently  being  provided  under  the 
existing  CMAM  contract. 
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These  funds  will  not  be  used  to  provide  for  any  expansion  to 
NASA's  planned  use  of  CMAM  or  for  adding  additional  capacity  to 
the  CMAM  contract  or  to  create  a  new  contract.  Hopefully,  a  suc- 
cessful mission  next  month  and  a  resolution  of  the  space  station  re- 
design efforts  later  this  year  will  enable  us  to  be  more  successful  in 
attracting  new  users. 

Over  the  past  six  months,  SPACEHAB  has  submitted  proposals 
to  several  international  space  agencies  and  other  users.  If  all  of 
these  proposals  were  accepted,  we  would  book  orders  for  over  200 
lockers.  Of  course  it  is  unlikely  that  all  those  proposals  will  be  ac- 
cepted, but  we  are  optimistic.  We  are  optimistic  that  the  demon- 
stration of  our  in-flight  capability,  which  will  occur  next  month, 
will  create  a  clear  future  for  America's  space  program  and  will  en- 
hance opportunities  for  our  commercial  success. 

Although  we  understand  and  appreciate  the  severe  budget  pres- 
sures you  face,  it  is  essential  that  the  full  $66.5  million  required  for 
fiscal  year  1994  be  provided  because  of  the  intricate  and  interlock- 
ing nature  of  our  project  financing. 

In  1991,  as  the  subcommittee  may  recall,  an  initial  budget  re- 
quest of  $47.5  million  for  the  CMAM  contract  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992  was  reduced  to  $39  million  following  a  renegotiation  of  SPA- 
CEHAB's  loan  agreement.  This  renegotiation  also  included  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1993  of  $63  million  to 
$51  million. 

Those  reductions  were  agreed  to  without  any  increase  in  the 
total  program  costs,  and  I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  again  that 
during  the  two-and-a-half  years  that  we  have  been  in  a  fixed-price 
contract,  the  cost  of  the  services  to  NASA  has  never  increased. 

SPACEHAB  cannot  survive  another  renegotiation  of  the  loan 
agreements,  the  insurance  policy  and  the  supplier  contracts  that 
we  undertook  in  1992. 

Therefore,  obtaining  the  full  $66.5  million  requested  is  essential 
for  the  continuation  of  our  program.  And  let  me  parenthetically 
insert  why  would  we  extend  it.  It  is  because  we  are  a  national 
asset.  There  are  needs  to  extend  the  capability  of  the  shuttle  and 
we  are  the  most  effective  way  to  do  that. 

We  previously  were  successful  in  changing  our  agreements  and 
modifying  the  funding  requirement  only  after  a  painful  process 
that  was  nearly  unsuccessful.  If  it  were  not  for  NASA's  cooperation 
and  this  appropriations  subcommittee's  understanding,  we 
wouldn't  be  preparing  for  our  first  flight  next  month  or  any 
month.  We  would  be  out  of  business. 

So  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  just 
a  brief  update.  Our  first  flight  module,  as  I  say,  is  ready  to  fly.  It  is 
in  the  bird  and  set  to  go.  We  have  a  few  experiments  to  put  in  it 
yet,  but  that  is  by  plan.  Our  second  module  is  on  schedule.  It  will 
be  flown  in  November. 

Mission  one  experiments  were  developed  at  various  CCDSs 
around  the  country.  I  know  your  staff  is  familiar  with  those. 
Others  are  sponsored  by  several  NASA  field  centers.  Also  the  Euro- 
pean Space  Agency  signed  a  contract  at  full  commercial  prices  to 
lease  the  capacity  to  operate  a  protein  crystallization  experiment. 

At  our  facility,  we  call  the  SPACEHAB  payload  processing  facili- 
ty, we  have  less  than  50  people  working  there.  "Those  50  people 
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process  this  entire  vehicle  and  do  it  on  time  and  at  cost.  McDonnell 
Douglas  is  our  prime  contractor.  They  operate  in  Huntsville  and  in 
Florida,  of  course. 

And  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  SPACEHAB  looks  forward  to 
satisfying  NASA's  and  the  industry's  needs  to  conduct  crew-tended 
microgravity  experiments.  We  appreciate  this  subcommittee's  past 
support  for  the  program  and  urge  you  to  appropriate  the  $66.5  mil- 
lion for  the  CMAM  program  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  address  any  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  of 

Alvin  L.  Reeser 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SPACEHAB,   Inc. 

on 

The  Fiscal  Year  1994  Budget  Request  For 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

before 

The  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

5  May  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Alvin  L.  Reeser,  President  and  Qiief  Executive  Officer  of  SPACEHAB,  Inc.  I  am  pleased  to 
appear  again  before  the  Subcommittee  to  thank  you  for  your  past  support  of  our  program  and  to 
urge  that  you  provide  the  $66.5  million  requested  for  the  Commercial  Middeck  Augmentation 
Module  (CMAM)  program  in  die  coming  fiscal  year.  The  first  SPACEHAB  mission  is  planned  for 
launch  less  than  one  month  from  now.  One  of  our  modules  is  currently  installed  in  the  Space 
Shuttle  Endeavour  and  will  be  sent  on  its  maiden  voyage  on  June  3rd  with  NASA  and  European 
Space  Agency  (ESA)  expoiments  on-boaid.  We  are  proud  that  we  have  delivered  our  product  on- 
time  and  with  no  cost  overruns.  This  was  achieved  despite  a  major  restructuring  of  the  original 
payment  schedule  that  resulted  in  funding  reductions  and  delays.  Oiu"  performance  record  stands 
in  contrast  to  other  program  cost  overruns  that  have  preoccupied  your  committee  over  the  past  few 
months. 

SPACEHAB's  Space  Research  Laboratories  are  the  first  privately  owned  and  operated  habitable 
space  facilities.  Each  SPACEHAB  module  adds  1,100  cubic  feet  of  pressurized  volume  to  a  Space 
Shuttle  flight  and  provides  resources  such  as  power,  cooling,  and  data  management  for  two 
astronauts  to  operate  a  broad  range  of  microgravity  and  technology  development  experiments. 
SPACEHAB  modules  provide  a  ten-fold  increase  in  the  Space  ShutUe's  capability  to  conduct 
microgravity  experiments  on  each  mission.  The  laboratories  also  are  the  most  cost  effective  way  to 
conduct  crew-tended  microgravity  research  activities  and  they  become  less  expensive  per  mission 
with  more  frequent  use.  SPACEHAB  currendy  is  determining  the  most  cost  effective  approach  for 
funirc  NASA  use  of  additional  SPACEHAB  capacity  if  desired. 
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SPACEHAB  and  NASA  began  their  close  cooperation  in  1988  when  a  Space  Systems 
Development  Agreement  was  signed  to  provide  access  to  the  Space  Shuttle  to  launch 
SPACEHAB's  modules.  Eight  SPACEHAB  module  flights  are  now  manifested  on  Space  Shuttle 
missions  through  early- 1998. 

By  1990,  SPACEHAB  already  had  invested  nearly  $40  million  of  private  capital  in  design, 
development,  and  production  of  two  middeck  augmentation  modules.  Also  in  1990,  NASA's 
former  Office  of  Commercial  Programs  (OCP)  recognized  a  need  to  provide  opportunities  to 
launch  experiments  that  were  being  developed  at  the  Centers  for  the  Commercial  Development  of 
Space  (CCDS)  and  through  Joint  Endeavor  Agreements  with  U.S.  industry.  These  experiments 
focused  on  developing  commercial  applications  of  space  technology  and  they  required  a  crew- 
tended  environment.  To  satisfy  launch  requirements  for  these  experiments,  OCP  released  a 
Request  for  Proposals  for  a  Commercial  Middeck  Augmentation  Module  (CMAM).  SPACEHAB 
was  selected  as  the  winner  of  that  competitive  procurement.  In  November  1990,  NASA  awarded  a 
$184  million  contract  to  lease  two-thirds  of  the  available  capacity  on  the  first  six  SPACEHAB 
missions.  To  date,  this  Subcommittee  has  appropriated  $99.6  million  for  the  CMAM  program 
and,  as  I  previously  indicated,  NASA  is  requesting  an  additional  $66.5  million  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

I  understand  that  questions  were  raised  regarding  our  lack  of  commercial  customers  when  NASA 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee.  SPACEHAB  is  just  as  disappointed  as  you  are  that  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  attract  significant  non-NASA  customers.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  $66.5  million  requested  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  for  services  currentiy  being  provided  under  the 
existing  CMAM  contract.  These  funds  will  not  be  used  to  provide  for  any  expansion  to  NASA's 
planned  use  of  CMAM  or  for  adding  additional  capacity  to  the  CMAM  contract  or  to  create  a  new 
contract.  Hopefully,  a  successful  mission  next  month  and  a  resolution  of  the  space  station  re- 
design effons  later  this  year  will  enable  us  to  be  more  successful  in  attracting  new  users.  Over  the 
past  six  months,  SPACEHAB  submitted  proposals  to  several  international  space  agencies  and 
other  users.  If  all  of  these  proposals  were  accepted,  we  would  book  orders  for  over  200  lockers. 
Of  course  it  is  unlikely  that  all  proposals  will  be  accepted  but  we  are  optimistic  that  a  demonstration 
of  our  in-flight  capabilities  and  a  clearer  future  for  America's  space  program  will  enhance 
opportunities  for  our  commercial  success. 
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Although  we  understand  and  appreciate  the  severe  budget  pressures  you  face,  it  is  essential  that  the 
full  $66.5  million  required  for  fiscal  year  1994  be  provided  because  of  the  intricate  and  interlocking 
nature  of  our  project  financing.  In  1991,  as  the  Subcommittee  may  recall,  an  initial  budget  request 
of  $47.5  million  for  the  CMAM  contract  for  fiscal  year  1992  was  reduced  to  $39  million  following 
a  re-negotiation  of  SPACEHAB's  loan  agreement.  This  re-negotiation  also  included  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1993,  fi-om  $63  million  to  $51  million.  These  reductions  were 
agreed  to  without  any  increase  in  the  total  program  cost.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  again  that 
during  the  two  and  one-half  years  of  the  CMAM  fixed-price  contract,  the  cost  of  the  services  to 
NASA  has  never  increased. 

SPACEHAB  cannot  survive  another  re-negotiation  of  the  loan  agreements,  the  insurance  policy, 
and  supplier  contracts  that  we  undertook  in  1992.  Therefore,  obtaining  the  full  $66.5  million 
requested  is  essential  to  the  continuation  of  our  program.  We  previously  were  successful  in 
changing  our  agreements  and  modifying  the  funding  requirement  only  after  a  painful  process  that 
was  nearly  unsuccessful.  If  it  were  not  for  NASA's  cooperation  and  the  appropriations 
subcommittees'  understanding,  SPACEHAB  would  not  be  preparing  for  our  first  flight  next 
month,  or  in  any  other  month. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  provide  you  with  a  brief  update  on  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  the  SPACEHAB  program.  The  first  of  two  flight  modules  recently  was  delivered  to 
NASA's  Kennedy  Space  Center  where  it  has  been  successfully  integrated  with  the  Space  Shuttle 
Endeavour.  We  have  had  no  significant  problems  in  the  development  and  production  of  both 
modules  or  integrating  the  NASA  experiments. 

The  second  module  is  on-schedule  for  SPACEHAB  Mission  2  that  is  currently  planned  for  launch 
in  November  1993.  These  noodules  were  assembled  at  SPACEHAB's  Payload  Processing  Facility 
located  near  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Less  than  50  individuals  from  SPACEHAB  and  our 
prime  contractor  McDonnell  E>ouglas  Aerospace-Huntsville  completed  all  activities  at  our  Rorida 
facility  to  support  an  on-time  delivery  to  NASA.  In  fact.  Flight  Module  1  was  dehvered  to  NASA 
on-time  for  the  originally  scheduled  April  28th  launch  date. 

The  SPACEHAB  Mission  One  experiment  manifest  is  complete.  NASA  has  22  payloads  that  will 
be  on  SPACEHAB  Mission  1.  Some  of  these  experiments  were  developed  at  various  CCDSs; 
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others  are  sponsored  by  several  NASA  field  centers.  The  Johnson  Space  Center  (JSC)  and  the 
Space  Station  office  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  (MSFC)  each  have  a  particularly  exciting 
experiment  that  is  manifested  on  our  first  mission.  The  JSC  experiment  is  a  device  called  the 
Bioreactor  that  will  attempt  to  grow  human  cells  in  microgravity.  If  successful,  the  Bioreactor  will 
produce  organized,  three-dimensional  tissue  cultures  that  may  create  significant  advances  in  earth- 
based  medical  fields  such  as  organ  transplants,  adoptive  immuno-therapy,  and  the  study  of  viral 
infections.  The  MSFC  experiment  is  a  prototype  environmental  control  and  life  support  system 
(ECLSS)  for  the  space  station.  SPACEHAB  Mission  1  will  be  the  first  space  test  of  this  new 
ECLSS  technology  that  is  critical  for  long-term  human  space  habitation.  Also,  the  European  Space 
Agency  (ESA)  signed  a  contract  at  full  commercial  prices  to  lease  capacity  to  operate  a  protein 
crystallization  experiment 

As  a  commercial  company,  SPACEHAB  is  very  sensitive  to  customer  requests  for  improved 
capabilities.  Beginning  with  our  first  mission,  we  will  have  a  permanent  capability  to  conduct 
earth  or  deep-space  viewing  from  inside  the  module  through  view-ports.  Also,  SPACEHAB- 
funded  technical  enhancements  may  soon  make  it  possible  for  principal  investigators  to  conduct 
telescience  operations  during  a  SPACEHAB  mission. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  SPACEHAB  looks  forward  to  satisfying  NASA's  and  industry's 
needs  to  conduct  crew-tended  microgravity  experiments.  \ye  appreciate  your  past  support  for  the 
program  and  urge  you  to  provide  the  full  $66.5  million  requested  by  NASA  for  the  CMAM 
contract  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  will  be  pleased  to  address  any  questions  that  you  or  the  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reeser.  You  mentioned 
in  your  testimony  that  the  subcommittee  had  raised  questions  re- 
garding your  lack  of  commercial  customers  at  our  recent  hearing 
with  Mr.  Dan  Goldin,  and  indeed  we  did. 

We  cited  the  fact  that  only  one  locker  had  been  sold  on  flight 
three  and  we  posed  some  pretty  tough  questions  about  it  because 
Mr.  Goldin  had  some  pretty  tough  answers  for  us.  And  you  were 
right,  there  is  no  problem  with  reference  to  1994  fiscal  year.  The 
problem  basically  is  with  the  outyears  and  that  is  of  concern  to  us. 
And  of  course  I  believe  Mr.  Goldin  has  given  us  the  indication  of 
where  NASA  stands  in  terms  of  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Reeser.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  research  on  our  own 
into  leads  that  NASA  has  throughout  their  centers.  We  have  never 
envisioned  that  we  as  a  company  would  exist  without  NASA  ex- 
periments. We  knew  from  the  beginning  they  would  always  have 
experiments  to  fly.  So  we  know  that  they  have  a  number  of  experi- 
ments that  would  fill  us  up  forever  if  that  came  to  be  the  case. 

We  do  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  getting  commercial  custom- 
ers to  fly  with  us  because,  in  most  cases,  they  can  also  go  to  NASA, 
and  by  sharing  experiments,  sharing  data,  they  can  fly  for  nothing. 
And  so  we  have,  not  only  is  NASA  our  very  best  customer,  they  are 
also  in  some  indications  our  best  competitor. 

But  that  is  not  unrecognized.  That  was  known  going  in.  We  just 
think  we  need  to  work  out  now  the  best  way  for  the  country  to  use 
this  asset  that  we  built  with  private  funds. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Reeser,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  and  tes- 
timony you  have  given  us.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Reeser.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NASA 

WITNESSES 

HON.  JOHN  MYERS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  INDIANA 

REV.    T.    BYRON    COLLINS,    SPECIAL    ASSISTANT    TO    THE    PRESIDENT, 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

DR.  MARY  ANN  CARROLL,  DEAN,  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  INDIANA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

DR.  WILLIAM  LUNDSTROM.  DEAN.  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, CLEVELAND  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

JAMES  A.  CRAMER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CORPORATE  AFFAIRS,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  set  of  witnesses  would  be  a  panel  of  wit- 
nesses, Father  T.  Byron  Collins,  Special  Assistant,  President  of 
Georgetown  University,  Dr.  Mary  Ann  Carroll,  Dean,  Graduate 
School,  Indiana  State  University  and  I  understand  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  John  Myers  is  here  and  we  will  recognize 
you  at  the  appropriate  time.  Dr.  William  Lundstrom,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  representing  Cleveland  State 
University,  and  James  A.  Cramer,  Executive  Director  for  Corporate 
Affairs  representing  the  University  of  Maryland.  And  we  are  going 
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to  also  recognize  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Washington,  Mr. 
McDermott  also.  Would  you  like  to  come  and  take  the  table,  you 
and  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Myers,  we  recognize  you  first. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  present  one 
constituent  and  one  very  good  friend.  I  certainly — the  entire  panel, 
I  don't  want  to  deemphasize — but  Mary  Ann  Carroll  is  from — 
Dean,  Graduate  School,  has  already  been  introduced,  of  Indiana 
State  University.  Mary  Ann  and  I  have  worked  together  on  a 
number  of  programs  and  everyone  knows  Father  Collins  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  is  a  regular  here,  but  they  have  told 
me  about  this  program  of  an  advanced  communications  technology 
satellite,  sounds  like  an  exciting  program  so  they  want  to  share 
their  ideas  with  you. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Very  pleased  to  have  you  here  to  present  them  and 
why  don't  we  start.  Father  Collins,  with  you. 

Reverend  Collins.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Stokes.  For  purposes  of  the  record,  we  will  place  your  full 
text  of  your  testimony  in  the  record  at  this  point  for  each  of  you, 
and  then  you  can  proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Reverend  Collins.  We  are  pleased  to  be  here  before  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Mr.  Stokes.  As  you  said,  I  am  Father  Collins  from 
Georgetown  University. 

Ms.  Carroll.  I  am  Mary  Ann  Carroll,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Indiana  State  University. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  this  morning  with 
Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I'm  James  Cramer,  Executive  Director  for  Corpo- 
rate Affairs  representing  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  William  Lundstrom,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Cleveland  State  University. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Great  university. 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir,  certainly  is. 

Reverend  Collins.  I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  con- 
cerns a  diamond  you  are  going  to  be  putting  up  in  the  sky.  It  is 
called  the  ACTS.  It  is  an  advanced  communication  technology  sat- 
ellite. Your  committee  has  provided  $500  million  to  put  it  in  the 
sky  scheduled  to  go  there  in  July.  We  have  applied  the  process 
with  ACTS  to  become  an  experimenter  and  are  approved  as  an  ex- 
perimenter on  a  competitive  basis. 

We  have  developed  a  program  for  its  use  that  makes  it  an  exem- 
plar, the  program  does.  We  will  use  an  educational  program  estab- 
lished in  Latin  American  universities  using  this  satellite,  small 
business  centers,  and  that  is  what  the  four  of  us  are  about. 

The  cost  of  the  educational  program  is  going  to  be  in  excess  of 
$28  million  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  raising  those  funds  and  we 
know  we  will  be  successful.  What  we  are  missing  is  a  section  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  through  NASA,  had  arranged  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  give  us  earth  stations,  allow  us 
to  use  their  earth  stations  and  technical  equipment.  On  behalf  of 
NASA,  we  ran  a  program  for  their  commercialization  of  this  satel- 
lite which  is  to  get  companies  who  make  these  satellites  to  use  this 
advanced  gem  that  your  committee  has  funded. 
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As  a  result  of  our  program  presentation,  the  Defense  Department 
backed  off  and  was  taken  aback  when  they  saw  what  we  proposed 
to  you,  and  won't  let  us  use  their  equipment  and  that  is  the  basic 
reason  we  are  here. 

We  have  the  $28  million.  We  have  got  the  program  set  with  all  of 
us  as  a  consortium  to  do  the  educational  part.  What  we  need  is 
funds  from  the  committee,  from  the  NASA  commercialization  pro- 
gram, and  what  Georgetown  specifically  asked  for  is  $2  million. 
This  is  to  buy  equipment  that  had  been  pledged,  well,  committed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  they  backed  out.  And  Dr.  Lund- 
strom  is  one  of  our  participants. 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  Georgetown  University  and  other  U.S.  universities  as  well  as 
assisting  the  Andean  universities  to  develop  small  business  devel- 
opment centers  and  we  at  Cleveland  State  University  will  utilize 
our  expertise  in  small  business  development. 

We  have  an  extensive  small  business  institute  program  right 
now.  We  are  working  with  a  number  of  firms  in  the  greater  Cleve- 
land area.  We  will  also  be  working  with  NASA  using  their  satellite 
facilities  for  the  up-link  for  this  program,  and  we  will  be  helping 
develop  the  advanced  voice  technology  video  disk  systems,  working 
on  this  in  terms  of  putting  the  programs  on  for  business  assistance 
to  these  countries. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  northern  Ohio  would  be  considered  the 
fifth  largest  export  State  in  the  Nation  if  it  were  considered  as 
State  by  itself.  It  is  over  $17  billion  in  exports.  Most  of  these  ex- 
ports are  from  the  larger  firms  in  the  greater  Cleveland  and  Toledo 
areas  and  we  propose  that  we  can  assist  smaller  businesses  to 
become  export  oriented  as  well  as  to  increase  their  activities  in 
international  trade  vis-a-vis  this  program. 

As  part  of  our  request  for  this  project,  we  are  looking  for  $1  mil- 
lion for  equipment  and  technology  to  help  develop  this  program. 

Ms.  Carroll.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stokes,  for  giving  us  a  chance  to 
testify.  Indiana  State  University  in  partnership  with  Georgetown 
University  proposes  to  support  the  small  business  centers  by  pro- 
viding environmental  studies  and  environmental  data  by  virtue  of 
our  nationally  recognized  remote  sensing  expertise  and  also  by 
using  geographic  information.  We  do  this  work  via  satellite. 

In  order  to  do  it,  we  will  need  at  Indiana  State  University  $1.4 
million  for  the  purchase  of  an  earth  station  and  associated  costs. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  University  of  Maryland  with 
other  university  colleges  is  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  consortium. 
We  feel  that  it  is  an  excellent  program  to  foster  business  develop- 
ment, reciprocal  business  development  between  small  and  medium 
businesses  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  development  of  small  business  for 
American  companies  is  the  lack  of  suitable  partners  on  the  other 
side  and  we  feel  through  this  program  we  are  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  develop  reciprocal  business  development  through  joint  ven- 
tures as  well  as  import-export  activity. 

As  an  institution  who  focuses  exclusively  on  learning  adults, 
working  adults  that  work  full  time,  we  bring  to  the  consortium  our 
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expertise  in  adult  continuing  education  and — which  we  operate 
worldwide  through  the  armed  forces  as  well  as  programs  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  for  our  contribution,  we  are  looking  for  a 
total  of  $1  million  for  hardware  equipment  and  for  the  develop- 
ment. 

Reverend  Collins.  In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee 
has  invested  $500  million  in  this  satellite.  It  doesn't  charge  for  the 
use  of  it.  The  function  of  NASA  was  to  get  the  commercial  compa- 
nies to  imitate  and  build  this.  They  were  unable  to.  We  ran  a  semi- 
nar. We  had  the  head  of  all  the  corporations  that  make  these  satel- 
lites. 

When  they  saw  what  we  proposed  to  do  to  use  this  on-board  com- 
puter, interactive  video  computer  to  compute  at  super  computer 
speed  at  the  same  time,  which  is  what  our  program  does,  they 
became  interested.  That  was  at  the  time  when  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment said,  if  these  people  are  doing  this,  we  better  look  and  take 
back  our  use. 

And  that  is  why  we  are  here.  We  have  raised  $28  million  for  the 
educational  components,  for  the  cost — some  of  the  costs  for  the 
U.S.  and  Latin  America.  What  we  are  missing  is  the  sum  of  $5.4 
which  we  think  is  an  excellent  investment  for  the  $500  million  you 
put  in  it  and  our  $28  million.  So  that  is  our  request. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Currently  right  before  us  you  are  requesting  $2  mil- 
lion? 

Reverend  Collins.  We  are  asking  for  $2  million. 

Mr.  Stokes.  $1,  $1.4,  doctor? 

Ms.  Carroll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  $1  million  for  you,  right? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Right. 

Reverend  Collins.  That  is  $5.4  million,  which  in  summary  we 
think  it  a  good  investment.  You  put  $500  in  it  and  we  have  raised 
$28  on  our  own  and  it  helps  the  business  communities  of  those  par- 
ticular areas. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  don't  have  any  questions.  I  appreciate  the  testimo- 
ny each  of  you  have  given  us  on  this  project  and  we  appreciate  the 
time  you  have  taken.  Father  Collins,  to  bring  this  panel  before  us. 

Reverend  Collins.  We  would  hope  you  would  take  a  close  look  at 
it  because  we  really  need  the  money.  Secondly,  we  put  two  years  in 
the  program  and  depending  on  what  level  of  NASA  you  ask,  if  you 
ask  the  operational  level,  they  are  looking  to  us.  We  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  got  a  real  program,  it  is  three  years. 

Defense  has  only  got  stuff  in  there  for  two  months  to  use  this 
$500  million  on.  Other  companies  come  in  for  two  weeks  or  three 
weeks.  We  saw  the  potential  of  this  darn  thing.  And  we  are  going 
to  exhaust  its  potential,  and  we  are  providing  the  money  for  all  the 
economic  part  of  it,  so  we  would  like  you  to  seriously  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  have  a  substantial  investment  in  it. 

Reverend  Collins.  And  time.  We  appreciate  the  offer. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  we  appreciate  your  appear- 
ance. Thank  you. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

May  5,  1993  2:35pm 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Father  T.  Byron  Collins,  S.J.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  Georgetown 
University,  the  Reverend  Leo  J.  O'Donovan,  S.J.   We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  the  following  topics:  the  Georgetown  University  Latin  American 
Satellite  Program  and  the  participation  of  other  institutions  in  this  unique  program  using 
NASA's  Advanced  Communications  Technology  Satellite. 

Georgetown  University  is  coordinating  a  distance  education  program  focused  on  developing 
the  skills  necessary  for  small  business  to  flourish  in  Latin  America  and  to  promote 
international  trade  with  the  United  States.   The  program  will  be  a  collaborative  effort 
between  Georgetown  University  and  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo,  Japan.    In  Latin  America, 
it  will  be  channeled  through  the  following  Universities  located  in  Andean  nations:   Catholic 
University,  Valparaiso,  Chile;  Javeriana  University,  Bogota,  Colombia;  Catholic  University, 
Quito,  Ecuador;  and  Andres  Bello  University,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

This  program  advances  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  promoting  international  markets 
and  opportunities  for  investment  through  the  expansion  of  Latin  American,  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses.    Another  key  and  innovative  part  of  the  program  is  to  use  U.S. 
advanced  technology  in  satellite  communications  as  a  cost  effective  way  of  teaching  and 
consultation  in  the  development  of  specific  small  and  medium-sized  business  projects. 

Georgetown  has  been  approved  by  NASA  as  a  provisional  experimenter  with  access  to  their 
Advanced  Communications  Technology  Satellite  (ACTS).   This  relationship  has  been  ongoing 
for  two  years  now.   We  are  informed  that  the  satellite  is  scheduled  to  be  launched  in  July. 
Additionally,  Georgetown  has  established  funding  from  outside  resources  to  purchase  the 
necessary  satellite  earth  stations  in  Latin  American  and  cover  the  costs  of  a  multi-year 
educational  program  in  the  amount  of  $28  million. 

Central  Staff  at  the  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center  had  temporarily  arranged  for  this  program 
an  earth  station,  but  the  Department  of  the  Army  has  since  preempted  this.   We  request  that 
the  Subcommittee  provide  $2  million  for  Georgetown  so  that  the  program  may  proceed  as 
scheduled,  please  refer  to  attached  budget  outline  for  specifics.   These  monies  would  provide 
for  earth  stations  at  both  Georgetown  and  the  central  Andean  institution.   It  would  also  cover 
costs  associated  with  the  participation  of  other  U.S.  institutions.   We  ask  the  Subcommittee 
to  request  that  NASA  staff  the  ACTS  ground  control  center  24  hours  per  day  and  seven  days 
per  week.    Additionally,  we  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  request  that  NASA  will  continue  to 
schedule  time  on  the  ACTS's  moveable  antenna,  which  covers  Latin  America,  such  that  the 
needs  of  the  Latin  American  business  education  program  are  met. 

Joined  with  us  in  this  international  educational  program  are  associated  participating 
institutions.  Representatives  of  these  institutions  will  present  their  program  of  participation 
and  request  funding  for  their  activities.    Each  will  present  their  request  for  their  own 
institutional  needs. 
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Subcommittee  on  VA  ,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

May  5,  1993     2:35  PM 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Dr.  Mary  Ann  Carroll,  Dean  Graduate  School,  Indiana  State  University 
(ISU),  at  Terre  Haute.  We  appreciate  your  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
committee  on  this  day. 

Indiana  State  University  intends  to  associate  itself  with  Georgetown  University  in  an 
innovative  educational  program  with  Andean  Universities  in  Latin  America.    ISU  proposes  to 
cooperate  with  the  Javeriana  University  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  with  which  it  has  worked 
previously  to  develop  a  cooperative  distance  education  program  in  remote  sensing. 

The  Indiana  State  University  Remote  Sensing  Lab  was  established  in  January  1972  to 
specialize  in  computer-aided  remote  sensing.    Between  1976  and  1984,  the  laboratory  grew 
to  be  a  major  program  with  a  complete  curriculum  in  remote  sensing  and  a  complement  of 
over  twenty  advanced  graduate  students.    During  this  time,  faculty  and  graduate  students  in 
the  program  were  published  more  than  sixty  times  in  professional  journals  and  books.    The 
period  1985  to  1990  continued  this  trend  of  leadership  and  success  and  major  changes  were 
made  in  faculty,  facilities,  education,  and  research  foci  including  the  development  of  a 
specialization  in  Geographic  Information  Systems.    But  the  most  rapid  growth  and 
development  took  place  between  1991  and  1993.     The  remote  sensing/Geographic 
Information  Systems  faculty  increased  in  number  to  eleven,  and  three  post-doctoral  students 
joined  the  lab.    Faculty  members  have  received  more  than  twenty  grants  and  contracts  from 
national  and  state  agencies,  and  have  published  more  than  forty  professional  papers  and  three 
monographs  in  the  past  three  years.    New  equipment  has  been  received  and  funds  are  being 
sought  to  purchase  more  multiple  work  stations  for  large  scale  technology  transfer  and 
applied  research.    There  is  real  potential  for  the  lab  to  make  a  sizable  impact  upon  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

Potential  topics  for  techniques,  applications  and  research  work  include  ecological  and 
environmental  issues;  deforestation,  forestation,  and  vegetation;  land,  water,  and  air 
pollution;  land  use  changes;  and  population  concentrations  and  movements. 

We  propose  a  well  structured  distance  education  program  based  on  the  NASA/ACTS 
satellite.    We  plan  to  use  the  earth  station  at  the  Javeriana  location  which  Georgetown  is 
establishing  for  our  mutual  broadcasting.    We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  institution 
to  receive  $1,000,000  from  the  NASA  funds  for  the  installation  and  implementation  of  this 
new  technology  on  our  campus.   We  believe  that  NASA  should  support  this  because  we  are 
furthering  the  commercialization  process  for  the  ACTS  project  technologies.    We  are 
informed  that  our  joint  experiment  with  Georgetown  is  unique  and  beneficial  in  so  far  as  the 
other  experiments  being  proposed  to  NASA  are  of  a  technical  and  short  term  nature. 


Once  again  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  testify. 
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Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

May  5,  1993   2:35  pm 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  James  A.  Cramer,  Executive  Director  for  Corporate  Affairs,  representing 
the  University  of  Maryland.   We  appreciate  you  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
your  committee  on  this  day. 

The  University  of  Maryland  will  associate  with  Georgetown  University  in  the 
innovative  educational  program  with  Latin  American,  Andean  universities.    We  will  assist  in 
the  small  business  training  program  and  will  serve  as  a  resource  for  the  many  facets  in 
tnuning  the  actual  small  business  individual  in  setting  up  specific  small  business  plans  of 
which  the  University  of  Maryland  has  considerable  experience  and  expertise. 

The  program  consists  of  a  well-structured,  two-semester  satellite  education  program. 
We  plan  to  use  a  satellite  earth  station  at  Georgetown  University  for  our  mutual 
broadcasting.    We  believe  it  is  necessary  that  our  institution  receive  $1  million  from  the 
NASA  funds  for  space  station  and  new  technology  investments  because  we  are  furthering  the 
commercialization  process  for  the  ACTS  satellite.    We  are  informed  that  our  joint  experiment 
with  Georgetown  is  unique  and  beneficial,  whereas  other  experiments  are  merely  of  a 
technical  and  short-term  nature. 


Once  again,  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  testify 
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Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriation 

May  5,  1992   2:35  PM 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Dr.  William  Lundstrom,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
representing  Cleveland  State  University.    I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  to 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee  on  this  day. 

Our  college  is  delighted  to  be  an  associate  member  of  the  Latin  American  small  and 
medium-sized  business  education  satellite  program.   We  are  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  to 
establish  small  business  centers  in  Latin  America  and  provide  the  necessary  element  of 
specific  training  in  technical  skills  which  is  a  large  part  of  the  training  of  the  individual 
business  person.    We  will  consider  using  a  new  technology  which  will  use  voice-activated 
video  disks  in  order  to  give  permanent  instruction  capability  to  the  Andean  universities. 

For  our  participation  in  the  project,  we  are  requesting  funds  totalling  $1  million  to 
advance  the  use  of  ACTS  technology  in  Latin  America. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

itppi94\ieatitaoa\c\cvbud.tpik 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

AIDS  HOUSING 

WITNESS 

HON.  JIM  McDERMOTT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay,  the  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  Chair 
is  pleased  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr. 
McDermott,  as  our  next  witness.  Mr.  McDermott,  we  will  place  the 
full  text  of  your  statement  into  the  record  at  this  point  and  you 
can  proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  come  down  here  and  talk  to  you  about  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  you  gave  me. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  probably  need  the  rest  of  the  day  to  discuss  that. 
We  can't  do  that  in  five  minutes,  I  know  that. 

Mr.  McDermott.  The  issue  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about  is  AIDS 
housing.  In  1990  Nancy  Pelosi  and  Chuck  Schumer  and  I  got  some 
money  authorized  in  the  housing  committee  to  deal  with  AIDS 
housing,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  before  the  committee  and 
say  that  the  administration  has  put  that  request  into  its  budget. 

We  had  to  fight  continuously  with  the  last  administration  to  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  people  living  with  AIDS.  In  this  appropriation, 
however,  the  authorization  is  for  $156  million.  The  administration 
put  in  last  year's  funding  plus  a  2.7  percent  increase,  which  is 
about  $102  million,  and  they  are  expecting  that  at  least  nine  other 
cities  will  qualify  this  year  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  cities 
which  are  eligible  for  housing,  and  we  asked  the  Budget  Office  or 
CRS  to  give  us  a  feeling  for  what  that  would  mean  in  terms  of 
housing  needs  and  it  probably  is  $144  million. 

I  am  obviously  not  here  to  ask  for  full  funding.  I  understand  the 
needs  of  your  committee  to  be  careful  with  the  government  money, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  this  is  a  problem  that  is  growing  and 
it  will  be  a  continuing  problem.  It  is  not  one  that  is  going  to  go 
away  with  1  million  people  in  this  country  infected  with  AIDS,  and 
one  of  the  things  that  happens  to  all  of  them  is  they  ultimately 
come  to  the  point  where  they  can't  work.  They  lose  their  job,  they 
lose  their  housing.  They  wind  up  in  a  hospital  and  at  $650  a  day, 
which  is  what  we  spend  on  average  for  them  in  a  hospital,  makes 
no  sense  when  you  can  get  some  of  them  to  be  able  to  live  in  places 
for  $60  or  $70  a  day  in  terms  of  independent  living. 

So  it  is  both  a  humane  issue  and  also  an  issue  of  fiscal  conserv- 
atism and  I  think  that  the  money  invested  in  this  AIDS  housing  is 
money  well  spent. 

So  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  in  your  putting  together  the  ap- 
propriation for  HUD,  you  will  consider  this  request. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  currently  have  one  other  demonstration  project. 
Is  that  a  demonstration  project  that  you  have  in  your  district? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Yes,  we  used  some  of  this  money  in  Seattle  in 
one  of  the  projects.  Actually  they  are  all  over  the  country  now,  pro- 
grams. There  was  some  difficulty  and  some  of  the  people  at  HUD 
complained  because  they  are  not  used  to  the  needs  of  people  with 
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AIDS,  that  some  of  the  money  originally  went  out  for  rental  assist- 
ance rather  than — they  expected  they  would  immediately  build 
things  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  initial  money  and  most  needed 
money  was  for  rental  assistance,  so  the  actual  construction  is  just 
beginning  to  get  rolling. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see,  this  is  the  place  where  you  would  have  the 
supportive  services  necessary  too? 

Mr.  McDermott.  Yes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  this  is  certainly  a  national  problem  and  one 
that  behooves  all  of  us  to  have  some  concern  and  compassion  for 
because  it  is  a  national  crisis  at  this  juncture.  So  I  appreciate  your 
appearance  and  your  testimony. 

You  can  be  assured  the  subcommittee  will  take  into  consider- 
ation your  testimony  here  today. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  am 
here  today  to  thank  the  Subcommittee 
for  its  support  for  the  AIDS  Housing 
Opportunity  Act  over  the  last  two 
years  and  to  request  assistance  in  this 
next  fiscal  year. 
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Continued  funding  for  this  program  is 
crucial  for  states  and  localities  to 
adequately  address  the  increasing 
problem  of  homelessness  among 
people  with  AIDS. 
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Low-income  people  with  AIDS  must 
not  only  deal  with  a  debilitating  fatal 
disease  but  also  must  grapple  with  a 
social  support  system  that  is 
inadequate  and  confusing. 
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In  order  to  qualify  for  Medicaid  and 
Supplemental  Security  Income,  people 
with  AIDS  must  become  both 
impoverished  and  disabled.    In  order  to 
qualify  for  subsidized  housing,  they 
must  meet  income  tests  and  endure 
waiting  lists  for  assisted  housing. 
Unfortunately,  AIDS  does  not  allow 
people  the  luxury  of  waiting  for 
assistance. 
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Today,  there  are  over  one  million 
people  infected  with  HIV  in  this 
country.    During  this  decade,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individuals  will  become 
ill  and  unable  to  work. 


Because  people  with  AIDS  often  lose 
their  jobs,  their  health  insurance,  and 
their  assets,  many  quickly  face  poverty 
and  homelessness.    Homelessness  is  a 
traumatic  situation  for  anyone,  but  for 
a  person  with  a  diminished  immune 
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system,  it  can  be  deadly, 


Homelessness  among  people  with 
AIDS  can  be  costly  as  well.    Without 
the  provision  of  housing  services, 
many  people  with  AIDS  end  up  in  the 
hospital  at  a  huge  expense  to  our 
medical  system. 


It  makes  no  sense  to  spend  as  much 
as  $650  a  day  for  a  hospital  bed  for  an 
individual  who  is  well  enough  to  live 
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independently  for  as  little  as  $60  a 
day. 


Fortunately,  communities  have 
begun  to  develop  housing  designed  for 
the  needs  of  people  with  AIDS  with  a 
combination  of  private  and  public 
funding. 
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The  first  monies  made  available  under 
the  AIDS  Housing  Opportunity  Act 
have  been  granted,  and  ground  has 
been  broken  in  several  communities  to 
build  facilities  to  provide  the  shelter 
and  services  so  desperately  needed. 
But  we  must  not  be  satisfied  that  this 
initial  response  will  take  care  of  this 
crisis. 
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The  need  for  housing  assistance  for 
people  with  AIDS  will  continue  to  grow 
this  decade  and  many  new  areas  of 
the  country  will  require  assistance. 
We  should  ensure  that  these  new 
areas,  as  well  as  the  areas  which  have 
experienced  high  incidences  of  AIDS 
cases  for  years,  can  rely  on  adequate 
funding. 
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After  evaluating  the  current 
situation,  I  believe  the  AIDS  Housing 
Opportunity  Act  should  be  fully  funded 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  in  order  to 
adequately  assist  states  and  localities 
in  the  provision  of  these  services. 
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I  realize  that  the  Congress  and  this 
Subcommittee  are  faced  with  many 
difficult  funding  decisions.    It  is  my 
hope  that  while  you  make  these  tough 
choices,  you  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  continued  provision  of  housing 
services  for  people  with  AIDS  and 
approporiate  full  funding. 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  you  today. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WITNESSES 

DR.  JACK  R.  LOHMANN 

DR.  WENDELL  HILL,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARY- 
LAND 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  America's  Academic 
Future,  Dr.  Jack  Lohmann.  Hi,  Dr.  Lohmann. 

Dr.  Lohmann.  I  have  a  colleague  who  is  with  me  today. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure.  You  want  to  tell  us  who  your  colleague  is? 

Dr.  Lohmann.  This  is  Dr.  Wendell  Hill.  He  is  a  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  pleased  to  have  both  of  you.  If  you  have 
formal  statements,  we  will  put  the  statements  in  the  record  at  this 
point  and  you  may  proceed  any  way  you  like. 

Dr.  Lohmann.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I,  as  well  as  Wendell, 
are  not  here  representing  our  institutions.  I  am  in  fact  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  and  he  is,  as  I  mentioned,  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

We  are  rather  here  as  concerned  faculty,  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  science  education  in  the  country  and  NSF's  role  in  help- 
ing us  to  improve  that  science  education.  Permit  me  to  not  speak 
extemporaneously.  I  have  a  much  reduced  short  version  of  our 
thoughts. 

I  am  here  representing  others  and  I  would  like  to  be  faithful  to 
the  thoughts  and  comments  they  have  provided  me. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  representative  of  the  evolving  alliance 
which  we  currently  call  America's  academic  future.  It  is  an  alli- 
ance of  presidential  young  investigators,  presidential  faculty  fel- 
lows and  National  Science  Foundation  young  investigators  who 
care  deeply  about  the  quality  of  American  education. 

We  are  an  alliance  of  concerned  faculty  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  scientific  and  technological  education  for  all  citizens. 
Presently  we  are  seeking  to  network  the  nearly  1,500  recipients  of 
the  Presidential  Young  Investigator  Award  and  the  recipients  of 
the  Presidential  Faculty  Fellow  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Young  Investigator  awards  which  replaced  the  PYI  program  in 
1991. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  the  American  public 
and  industry  have  invested  nearly  $1  billion  in  these  young  faculty 
today.  As  one  of  the  first  recipients  of  the  PYI  program  in  1984,  I 
have  been  very  grateful  for  that  support  in  such  a  critical  period  of 
my  career. 

In  part,  that  is  why  I  am  here  today.  My  colleagues  and  I  view 
our  efforts  as  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the  national  science 
education  agenda  and  to  the  American  public,  a  major  source  of 
our  support.  We  are  also  among  the  emerging  junior  to  mid-career 
faculty  who  in  the  long  run  must  carry  out  many  of  the  changes 
now  in  higher  education  now  on  the  way. 

The  principal  reason  I  am  here  today,  however,  is  to  share  our 
thoughts  in  how  current  and  future  Federal  funding  policies  in 
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general  and  those  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  particular 
can  make  a  significant  difference  to  help  improve  the  U.S.  global 
economic  and  academic  success. 

The  challenges  and  opportunities  before  us  are  many  and  multi- 
faceted  but  they  all  share  one  thing  in  common.  Their  solution  re- 
quires people.  It  requires  skilled,  capable,  creative,  educated  people. 
Our  economic  success  is  rooted  in  working  smarter,  not  harder. 
The  protection  of  the  environment  must  emanate  from  the  individ- 
ual actions  of  informed  citizens  and  a  higher  quality  of  life  in  the 
21st  Century  requires  a  scientifically  and  technologically  capable 
work  force. 

As  you  know,  10  years  last  month,  the  landmark  report,  "A 
Nation  at  Risk,"  called  our  attention  to  address  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. Since  then  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  resources  have  been 
directed  to  all  segments  of  the  educational  pipeline  with  the  major- 
ity of  that  effort  and  resources  directly  primarily,  and  rightly,  to 
improving  the  quality  of  precollege  education. 

However,  fixing  the  K  through  12  system  alone  will  not  secure 
our  academic  future.  We  believe  that  undergraduate  education  is 
the  heart  of  our  educational  system  and  the  key  to  sustained  and 
systemic  reform.  It  is  the  key  to  better  precollege  mathematics  and 
science  instruction  through  the  improved  undergraduate  teacher 
education. 

It  is  the  key  to  improved  scientific  and  technological  literacy 
among  non-science  and  non-engineering  professionals  through  en- 
hanced lower-division  instruction.  And  it  is  the  key  to  increased 
career  participation  in  engineering,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences 
through  more  discovery-oriented  and  motivating  curricula. 

Stated  simply,  we  believe  that  college  prepares  America's  work 
force,  either  directly  through  those  students  who  become  practicing 
professionals  or  indirectly  through  those  students  who  become  our 
Nation's  teachers.  Improve  undergraduate  education  and  it  will 
pump  new  life  into  all  levels  of  our  educational  system,  and 
through  its  well-prepared  graduates,  new  life  into  America's  global, 
economic  and  academic  future. 

Federal  funding  policies  can  add  a  major  impact.  Agencies  that 
fund  higher  education  have  an  important  responsibility  to  exercise 
great  care  in  the  funding  priorities  because  their  programs  influ- 
ence significantly  both  the  actions  and  the  attitudes  of  thousands 
of  faculty. 

Similarly,  funding  agencies  have  a  timely  opportunity  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  national  priorities  in  science  education  and  to  help 
shape  future  actions  and  attitudes. 

We  believe  the  single  most  influential  action  to  improve  U.S.  sci- 
ence education  at  all  levels  is  to  increase  substantially  the  support 
for  regularly  budgeted  peer-reviewed  programs  to  improve  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  engineering,  mathematics  and  science  in- 
struction for  all  students,  both  majors  and  non-majors. 

We  know  we  must  balance  the  Federal  budget.  We  also  know  we 
close  the  gap  on  the  Federal  deficit  by  investing  public  funds  wisely 
in  ways  that  leverage  the  outcomes  of  that  investment.  NSF's  sup- 
port of  education  has  a  cascading  influence. 

Undergraduate  education  is  an  investment  that  pays  dividends 
throughout  the  working  lifetime  of  our  students.  We  commend  the 
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NSF's  recent  leadership  to  improve  instruction  in  engineering, 
mathematics  and  science  for  all  students.  However,  we  also  believe 
NSF  appropriations  for  such  programs  should  be  increased  by  at 
least  $100  million  immediately. 

Current  NSF  programs  and  inflation-adjusted  budgets  for  im- 
proved undergraduate  instruction  are  short  by  at  least  one  half 
that  amount  when  compared  to  programs  and  funding  recommen- 
dations in  the  1986  National  Science  Board  report  on  undergradu- 
ate education.  When  coupled  with  the  low  funding  rates  of  highly- 
rated  proposals  among  many  undergraduate  programs,  such  an  in- 
crease would  place  support  for  improved  undergraduate  instruction 
more  in  line  with  the  National  Science  Board's  strategic  intentions 
and  provide  immediately  the  base  of  support  needed  for  increasing 
faculty  response. 

Failure  to  invest  adequately  in  undergraduate  education  is  not 
without  its  consequences.  We  need  to  make  an  adequate  invest- 
ment in  undergraduate  education  now  or  we  can  pay  for  it  later 
through  an  uncompetitive  work  force  and  stagnant  economy. 

We  must  recognize  that  regularly  budgeted,  peer-reviewed  pro- 
grams for  curriculum  renewal  to  maintain  the  faculty's  instruc- 
tional excellence  are  as  essential  as  such  programs  to  maintain 
their  technical  currency. 

We  strongly  support  the  fiscal  year  1994  NSF  request,  however, 
we  urge  you  to  consider  seriously  a  substantial  special  increase  in 
support  of  undergraduate  education  commensurate  with  centrality 
to  the  health  at  all  levels  of  our  American  educational  system. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  Did  you  want  to  make  some  comments? 

Mr.  Hill.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  allowing  us  to  come  to  speak  today.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
concur  with  my  colleagues. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  just  a  couple  of  simple  things  or  actually 
emphasize  what  he  already  said  and  that  is  our  education  mission. 
However,  particularly  in  our  research  universities,  it  really  is  two- 
fold; that  is,  research  and  instruction,  and  we  have  done  very  well 
in  the  research  end  and  we  all  can  see  all  of  what  has  resulted  be- 
cause of  that. 

In  the  instruction  end,  however,  as  I  pointed  out,  we  really  do 
need  to  work  on  that  and  I  hear  from  my  colleagues  throughout 
the  Nation  they  are  losing  students,  losing  very  good  students.  We 
really  cannot  afford  to  lose  students.  We  have  to  help  to  not  lose 
students,  as  well  as  to  educate  the  population.  That  is  one  way  to 
do  that  is  to  get  the  funding  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  its  funding  efforts. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  thank  you,  doctor.  Let  me  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee, thank  both  of  you  for  appearing  here  and  for  the  testi- 
mony you  have  given  us. 

This  subcommittee  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  its  programs  and  there  are  some  very  fine  people 
over  there  who  I  think  are  committed  to  the  same  type  of  concerns 
you  have  expressed  here  this  afternoon. 

So  it  was  very  helpful  for  us  to  have  the  advantage  of  having 
your  testimony. 

Dr.  LoHMANN.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  both  for  appearing. 
Mr.  Hill.  Thank  you,  sir. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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FUTURE 
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Young  Investigators  and  Presi- 
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cated to  High  Quality  Instruction 
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I  am  here  today  as  a  representative  of  an  evolving  alliance  of  Presiden- 
tial Young  Investigators  (PYI).  Presidential  Faculty  Fellows  (PFF).  and 
National  Science  Foundation  Young  Investigators  (NYl)  who  care  deeply 
about  the  quality  of  American  precollege  emd  undergraduate  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering  education.  We  are  a  grass-roots,  non- 
partisan alliance  of  concerned  faculty  who  seek  to  help  improve  the 
quality  of  scientific  and  technological  education  for  Eill  citizens.  Presently, 
we  are  working  to  network  the  nearly  1.500  past  and  present  recipients  of 
the  Presidential  Young  Investigator  award  initiated  by  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and  administered  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  from  1984  to  1991,  as  well  as  the  present  and  future 
recipients  of  the  Presidential  Faculty  Fellows  and  the  NSF  Young  Investi- 
gator aweirds  which  replaced  the  PYI  program  in  1991.  Each  year  for  the 
past  decade  these  highly  competitive  programs  have  identified  nearly  200 
young  faculty  in  engineering,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences  and  provided 
them  with  a  substantial  and  prestigious  award  early  in  their  academic 
careers.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  American  public  and 
industry  have  invested  nearly  $1  billion  in  these  young  faculty.  As  one  of 
the  first  recipients  of  the  PYI  program  In  1984.  1  have  been  very  grateful 
and  appreciative  of  that  support  and  recognition  at  such  a  criticjil  period 
of  my  career. 

In  part,  that  Is  why  I'm  here  today  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  our 
alliance.  First,  my  colleagues  and  I  view  our  efforts  as  a  timely  and 
appropriate  contribution  to  the  national  science  education  agenda  and  to 
the  American  public,  the  source  of  our  past  and  present  support.  Second, 
we  are  among  the  emerging  junior  to  mid-career  faculty  who,  in  the  long 
run,  must  carry  out  many  of  the  major,  systemic  changes  in  higher 
education  now  underway.  For  example,  many  of  us  contributed  to  the 
report.  America's  Academic  Future,  released  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  last  year.t  The  report  is  not  unique  in  its  concerns  for 
educational  reform,  but  it  is  unique  in  its  focus  on  higher  education  and 


*  America's  Academic  Future:  A  Report  of  the  Presidenttal  Young  Investigaior  CaUoquium  on  U.S. 
Engineering.  Mathematics,  and  Science  Bdtjcatlon  Jbr  Year  2010  and  Beyond.  National  Science 
FoundaUon.  Washington.  D.C.  20550.  January  1992.  PubUcaUon  Number  NSF  91-150. 
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The  challenges  and  op- 
portuniOes  before  us  are 
many  and  multl-Jaceted. 
but  they  all  share  one 
thing  in  common  --  Ihetr 
solution  requires  people  - 
-  skilled,  capable,  cre- 
ative, educated  people. 
Fixing  the  K-12  system 
alone,  however,  will 
neither  secure  America's 
academic  future  nor  will 
it  allow  us  to  achieve 
fully  the  vision  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  Coals 
2000:  Educate  America 
Act  Undergraduate  edu- 
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college-level  education, 
we  (n  the  colleges  and 
universities  may  not  be 
able  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary education  that 
both  the  private  sector 
and  the  public  demand 
of  us.  Stated  simply: 
(mproue  undergraduate 
education  and  It  will 
pump  new  life  into  all 
levels  of  our  educational 
system,  and  through  Its 
well-pre-pared  gradu- 
ates, new  life  Into 
America's  global,  eco- 
nomic, and  academic 
future. 
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the  importance  of  high-quality  undergraduate  instruction  as  the  key  to  a 
better  academic  future  for  all  students  at  all  educational  levels.  Since  the 
report  was  released  we  have  been  engaged  in  dialogue  and  actions  with 
key  organizations  concerned  with  science  education,  including  the 
National  Science  Board,  the  National  Research  Council,  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  NSF  Directorate  for  Education  and  Human  Resources, 
the  American  Association  for  Higher  Education,  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  the  Subcommittee  on  Science  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  various  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  the  broader  education  community. 

The  principal  reason  I  am  here  today,  however,  is  to  share  our  thoughts 
on  how  Federal  funding  policies  In  general,  and  those  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  particular,  can  make  a  significant  difference  in  the 
short-term  to  help  fulfill  America's  long-term  hopes  for  greater  global, 
economic,  and  academic  success.  The  challenges  and  opportunities  before 
us  are  many  and  multi-faceted,  but  they  all  share  one  thing  in  common  -- 
their  solution  requires  people  —  skilled,  capable,  creative,  educated  people. 
Our  economic  success  is  rooted  in  working  smarter,  not  harder.  The 
protection  of  the  environment  must  emainate  from  the  individucil  actions 
of  informed  citizens.  And  a  higher  quality  of  life  in  the  21st  century 
requires  a  scientifically  and  technologically  capable  workforce.  Surely  we 
agree  that  first,  and  foremost,  the  strength  of  our  nation  is  rooted  in  our 
system  of  democracy.  What  each  of  us  might  list  second  is  less  clear,  but 
surely  an  educated  citizenry  prepared  to  pzirticipate  fully  in  contemporary 
life  would  be  on  everyone's  short  list  of  national  strengths  and  priorities. 

Ten  years  ago  last  month,  the  landmark  report,  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  called 
to  prominent  attention  our  need  to  address  the  quality  of  American 
education,  especially  in  science,  mathematics,  and  technology.  Since  then 
a  great  deal  of  effort  and  resources  have  been  directed  to  all  segments  of 
the  educational  pipeline  with  the  majority  of  that  effort  directly  primarily, 
and  rightly,  to  improving  the  quality  of  precoUege  education.  Fixing  the  K- 
12  system  alone,  however,  will  neither  secure  America's  academic  future 
nor  will  it  allow  us  to  achieve  fully  the  vision  of  President  Clinton's  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act 

Undergraduate  education  is  the  heart  of  our  educational  system  and  the 
key  to  sustained,  systemic  reform.  It  is  the  key  to  better  precollege 
mathematics  and  science  instruction  through  improved  undergraduate 
teacher  education.  It  is  the  key  to  improved  scientific  and  technological 
literacy  among  non-science  and  non-engineering  professionals  through 
enhsmced  lower-division  instruction.  And  it  is  the  key  to  Increased  career 
participation  in  engineering,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences,  including 
graduate  school  and  faculty  careers,  through  more  discovery-oriented  and 
motivating  curricula.  College  prepjires  America's  workforce.  Industry 
Wcmts  well-prepared,  technically  proficient  graduates  who  will  drive  the 
engine  of  economic  growth  into  the  next  century.  With  a  failing  college 
infrastructure,  and  decreased  attention  to  college-level  education,  we  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  may  not  be  able  to  provide  the  necessary 
education  that  both  the  private  sector  and  the  public  demand  of  us. 
Stated  simply:  improve  undergraduate  education  and  it  will  pump  new  life 
into  all  levels  of  our  educational  system,  cmd  through  its  well-prepared 
graduates,  new  life  into  America's  global,  economic,  and  academic  future. 

So  how  do  we  ensure  the  fitness  of  undergraduate  education?  Funda- 
mentally, we  must  reform  two  areas  that  critically  affect  our  institutions' 
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capabilities  to  assure  the  long-term  health  of  the  American  educational 
enterprise  at  all  levels:  (1)  we  must  encourage  and  reward  teaching 
excellence,  instructional  scholarship,  and  public  service  as  much  as  we  do 
technical  research:  and.  (2)  we  must  increase  substantially  the  resources 
available  for  instructional  innovation  asid  curriculum  renewal,  especially 
for  undergraduate  education. 

These  are  not  independent  issues.  Inadequate  resources  and  a  lack  of 
faculty  incentives  to  engage  in  instructional  innovation  simply  restrict  the 
number  of  faculty  regularly  engaged  in  instructional  scholcirship  and 
promote  an  unfortunate  and  inaccurate  impression  that  teaching  well  is 
not  important.  It  doesn't  take  a  rocket  scientist  to  know  that  these  issues 
have  been  advocated  repeatedly  in  numerous  reports.  Nonetheless,  we 
believe  the  faculty,  the  leadership  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
agencies  that  fund  higher  education,  must  realBrm  and  recommit  to  what 
is  the  central  mission  of  our  institutions,  namely,  education. 

How  can  we  change  this  situation?  Federal  funding  policies  can  be  a 
major  contributor.  Agencies  that  fund  higher  education  have  both  an 
important  responsibility  and  a  timely  opportunity.  They  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  exercise  great  care  in  their  funding  priorities  because  their 
programs  influence  significantly  both  the  actions  and  attitudes  of 
thousands  of  faculty  on  our  campuses.  Similarly,  they  have  a  timely 
opportunity  to  be  responsive  to  the  national  priorities  in  science  educa- 
tion and  to  help  shape  future  actions  and  attitudes.  As  such,  we  believe 
there  is  a  critical  need  to  review  the  national  budget  priorities  to  provide 
both  new  resources  and  expansion  of  current  educational  programs 
consistent  with  the  co-equal  importance  of  teaching  and  research.  We 
must  provide  adequate  resources  to  support  both  technicail  cmd  instruc- 
tional scholarship.  We  believe  the  single  most  influential  action  to 
improve  U,S,  science  education  at  all  levels  is  to  increase  substantially 
support  for  regularly-budgeted,  peer-reviewed  progrstms  to  improve  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  engineering,  mathematics,  and  science  instruc- 
tion for  all  students,  both  majors  and  non-majors. 

This  is  not  a  call  to  simply  spend  more  money.  Undergraduate  education 
is  a  strategic  mvestment.  It  is  an  investment  in  students  to  find  solutions 
to  improve  the  economic,  environmental,  and  democratic  future  of 
America.  £ind  an  investment  that  yields  dividends  for  decades  over  the 
working  lifetime  of  our  students.  We  commend  the  NSFs  recent  leadership 
to  improve  undergraduate  instruction  in  engineering,  mathematics,  and 
science  for  all  students.  However,  we  also  believe  NSF  appropriations  for 
such  progrsims  should  be  increased  by  aX  least  $100  million  immediately. 
Current  NSF  progreims  and  inflation-adjusted  budgets  for  improved 
undergraduate  instruction  are  short  by  at  least  one-half  that  amount 
when  compeired  to  the  programs  cind  funding  recommendations  in  the 
1986  National  Science  Board  (NSB)  report  on  undergraduate  education 
(the  "Neal  Report"),  When  coupled  with  the  low  funding  rates  of  highly- 
rated  proposals  among  many  undergraduate  programs,  such  an  increase 
would  place  support  for  improved  undergraduate  instruction  more  In  line 
with  the  NSB's  strategic  intentions  and  provide  immediately  the  base  of 
support  needed  for  the  increasing  faculty  respnanse. 

We  know  we  must  balance  the  Federal  budget.  We  know  these  are 
difficult  fiscal  times.  But  we  also  know  we  can  invest  wisely  emd  close  the 
gap  on  the  Federal  deficit  by  investing  public  funds  in  ways  that  leverage 
the  outcomes  of  that  investment.    As  stated  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
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NSB  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  National  Science  Foundation*:  " 
NSF's  support  of  education  has  a  cascading  influence.  The  Foundation 
should  be  at  the  leading  edge  of  ever-emerging  improvements  in  curricula, 
and  methodologies  of  teaching  and  training  for  research."  With  each 
passing  year  that  we  fail  to  invest  adequately  in  high-quality  undergradu- 
ate instruction  for  all  students,  we  lose  another  cohort  of  globally 
competitive  citizens,  another  class  of  academically-able  and  science- 
alienated  students  to  other  professions,  especially  among  under- 
represented  groups,  further  endanger  the  quality  of  graduate  education 
and  research,  and  continue  to  impoverish  precollege  education.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  commercial  in  which  an  auto  mechanic,  holding  an 
inexpensive  oil  filter  in  one  hand  while  pointing  over  the  shoulder  to  a 
hissing,  smoking  automobile  with  the  other,  states  rather  matter-of-factly, 
'You  can  pay  me  now.  or  you  can  pay  me  later."  We  can  either  make  an 
adequate  investment  in  undergraduate  education  now  or  we  can  pay  for  it 
later  through  an  uncompetitive  workforce  and  a  stagnant  economy. 

We  emphasize  peer-reviewed,  regularly-budgeted  programs.  First,  peer- 
reviewed  programs  will  enhance  significantly  both  the  status  of  teaching 
and  faculty  participation  in  Instructional  innovation.  Peer-review  is  the 
principal  process  we  use  to  assure  quality  and  viability  in  academia.  Peer- 
reviewed  grants  for  instructional  scholarship  will  put  teaching  excellence 
on  par  with  peer-reviewed  grants  for  technical  scholarship  —  what  we  now 
define  narrowly  as  research.  Second,  since  WW  II,  this  nation  has 
provided  unwavering  support  for  regularly-budgeted  programs  for  technical 
research,  and  that  commitment  has  clearly  paid  off.  Unfortunately, 
similar  support  for  instructional  excellence  has  been  much  less  steadfcist, 
and  it  has  produced  some  significant  deleterious  consequences  beyond 
just  a  lack  of  resources.  For  example,  NSF's  diminished  support  for  science 
education  in  the  I970's  has  resulted  in  a  generation  of  faculty  who  are 
largely  unaware  that  NSF  has  had  a  mandate  to  support  programs  in  both 
research  and  education  since  its  creation  in  1950.  This  lack  of  awareness, 
in  part,  fuels  the  current  misconception  among  many  faculty  that 
increases  in  education  programs  are  either  inconsistent  with  or  are  at  the 
expense  of  NSPs  mission  in  research. 

We  must  recognize  that  regularly-budgeted,  peer-reviewed  programs  for 
curriculum  renewal  to  maintciin  the  faculty's  instructional  excellence  are 
as  essential  as  such  programs  to  maintain  their  technical  currency.  We 
strongly  support  the  FY  1994  NSF  request,  especially  to  Increeise  the 
Research  and  Related  Account  to  $2,204.80  million  and  the  Directorate  for 
Education  and  Human  Resources  to  $556.10  million.  We  hope  the 
increases  in  the  NSF  budget  for  program  mamagement  and  development 
are  consistent  with  this  increased  responsibility.  Nonetheless,  we  urge 
you  to  consider  seriously  a  substantial  special  increase  in  support  for 
undergraduate  education  commensurate  with  its  centrality  to  the  health 
of  all  levels  of  American  educational  system.  We  must  not  respond  to  the 
task  before  us  like  a  volunteer  fire  department,  depending  upon  the  good 
graces  of  a  few,  brave  volunteers,  with  meager  resources,  to  come  running 
to  extinguish  the  emergency  of  the  moment,  and  then  they  all  go  back  to 
doing  what  they  were  doing  before.  It  is  time  for  us  to  direct  our  efforts 
toward  adequate  fire  prevention.  We  believe  high-quality  undergraduate 
science  instruction  is  the  requisite  fire  prevention  to  protect  America's 
global,  economic,  and  academic  future. 


^Report  of  the  National  Science  Board  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  November  20.  1992.  National  Science  FoundaUon.  Washington.  D.C..  20550. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
CHARLES  NOSS,  WATER  ENVIRONMENT  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  Water  Environment  Research 
Foundation,  Mr.  Charles  Noss.  Mr.  Noss,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  here  before  our  subcommittee  this  afternoon.  We  will  place 
your  entire  formal  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point  and  you 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  Noss.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  having  me  here  today.  I 
am  the  Director  of  Research  for  the  Water  Environment  Research 
Foundation  and  the  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
research  on  environmental  needs  and  concerns  as  identified  by  the 
wastewater  industry. 

We  have  a  membership  that  has  been  growing  since  our  exist- 
ence in  the  last  three  years  that  has  brought  in  over  $3  million  for 
research  that  has  been  built  by  the  funding  in  the  past  to  the  level 
of  $2.7  million,  and  that  money  really  has  been  spent  on  right  now 
28  different  projects  we  have  ongoing  that  are  really  addressing  re- 
search needs  identified  by  cities  around  the  country. 

And  we  really  feel  that  when  we  survey  our  membership  in  the 
wastewater  utility  industry,  we  find  that  there  is  significantly 
more  research  that  needs  to  be  done  to  really  solve  some  of  the 
problems  than  we  really  have  the  finances  to  pay  for.  That  is  why 
our  organization  came  into  existence  three  years  ago. 

It  was  founded  by  dedicated  people  in  the  wastewater  field  who 
really  felt  that  there  was  not  the  technology  means  to  really  meet 
the  water  quality  that  we  desire.  We  are  using  current  equipment 
and  technologies  that  we  have  available. 

So  to  meet  this  end,  this  group  essentially  banded  together  and 
formed  an  industry-sponsored  organization  that  now  addresses  re- 
search strictly  from  a  peer  review  point  of  view.  We  essentially 
pull  from  the  best  minds  available  in  the  country  and  take  funds 
from  cities  across  the  country  to  do  this  research  and  this  particu- 
lar process  has  been  quite  successful  in  the  past  two  or  three  years 
and  we  would  like  to  see  it  expand  in  the  future. 

As  it  stands  right  now,  some  of  the  projects  that  we  are  doing  are 
involving  a  lot  of  cities  across  the  country  involving  combined 
sewer  overflows.  One  of  the  first  projects  that  we  have  undertaken 
is  now  nearing  completion  and  we  are  starting  as  many  as  three  to 
four  new  projects  particularly  on  this  issue. 

The  concern  here  is  that  it  is  estimated  that  somewhere  between 
$20  and  $500  billion  could  be  spent  on  essentially  fixing  sewer  sys- 
tems across  the  country  to  separate  flows  and  treat  these  types  of 
wastes.  That  is  more  money  than  is  spent  on  some  of  the  treatment 
facilities  for  the  entire  waste  load  from  a  given  city  and  we  feel 
that  in  these  situations,  it  is  real  important  to  do  research  up  front 
so  that  monies  are  not  being  spent  on  technologies  and  equipment 
which  may  really  not  pay  off  in  the  future. 
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So  we  feel  that  the  direction  that  we  have  taken  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  cities,  as  well  as  EPA  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
really  has  helped  forming  some  partnerships  that  has  provided  a 
good  unbiased  source  of  information  and  data  that  can  be  used 
really  in  legislation  and  also  to  ensure  that  we  are  protecting  the 
environment. 

We  also  feel  that  some  of  the  future  directions,  including  people 
moving  to  the  coast  lines,  to  protecting  reed  and  estuary  environ- 
ments, are  really  important,  and  these  issues  really  have  not  been 
addressed  in  the  past  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
how  best  to  control  non-point  source  pollution,  essentially  pollut- 
ants from  wastewater  facilities,  and  we  feel  that  these  are  some  of 
the  issues  that  are  going  to  be  very  important  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  these  are  the  types  of  things  we  are  addressing. 

So  given  this  background,  we  are  asking  that  $2.5  million  should 
be  appropriated  for  such  research  in  the  1994  budget.  This  pretty 
much  concludes  my  testimony.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Did  you  say  $2.5  is  the  request  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Noss.  $2.5  is  the  request. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  haven't  had  previous  funding  on  this? 

Mr.  Noss.  We  have  had  previous  funding  in  the  past,  yes.  The 
amount  of  money  that  we  have  received  in  the  past  as  I  remember 
was  $700,000  last  year  and  $500,000  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay.  Mr.  Noss,  we  appreciate  very  much  your  ap- 
pearance before  our  subcommittee  and  the  testimony  you  have 
given  us. 

The  subcommittee  will  certainly  take  a  good  close  look  at  your 
request. 

Mr.  Noss.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  member  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Charles  Noss.  I  am 
the  Director  of  Research  for  the  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation,  located  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  The  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation  is  a  not-for-profit 
research  management  organization  affiliated  with  the  Water  Environment  Federation.  Our 
mission  is  to  develop  new  infonmation  of  practical  usefulness  to  assist  engineers, 
scientists,  wastewater  treatment  plant  operators  and  managers,  and  others  working  in 
govemment,  Federal  agencies,  academia,  industry,  and  private  practice  in  protecting  the 
water  environment.  The  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation  was  founded  in  1989, 
and  cuaently  has  support  from  over  150  municipal  and  corporate  members  representing 
over  70  million  people. 

Over  the  past  three  years  utilities  large  and  small,  from  throughout  the  country,  have 
invested  over  $3  million  in  the  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation.  During  that  time 
a  Federal  investment  of  $2.7  million  was  added.  What  has  happened  with  this  combined 
investment  has  been  remari<able. 

1.  The  Foundation  has  become  the  only  vehicle  for  POTWs  to  coordinate  and 
cooperate  on  research  of  common  interest  and  benefit,  saving  millions  of  dollars 
in  duplicative  expenses. 

2.  The  Foundation  solicits  research  needs  from  POTWs  annually,  prioritizes  those 
needs  with  POTW  input,  and  coordinates  an  intemational  network  of  water  quality 
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professionals  who  volunteer  their  expertise  providing  peer  review  and  advise  on 
research  project  management.  The  Foundation  contracts  its  work  on  a  competitive 
basis,  following  all  Federal  guidelines. 

3.  The  Foundation  seeks  research  partnerships,  and  has  successfully  leveraged  the 
combined  POTW/Congressional  investment  with  a  dollar-for-dollar  match  from 
other  sources.  The  Foundation  currently  sponsors  over  $11  million  worth  of 
research  tienefiting  communities  nationwide. 

4.  The  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation  is  broadly  accepted  as  the  focal 
point  for  water  quality  research  . 

5.  The  Foundation  is  filling  the  gap  left  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
in  wastewater  treatment  research,  responding  to  market  forces  which  will  create 
practical  answers  to  water  quality  problems,  while  enhancing  our  competitive 
position  worldwide. 

6.  The  Foundation  works  closely  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
others  to  ensure  cooperation  and  coordination  of  all  its  research  efforts. 

One  problem  the  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation  is  addressing  is  Combined 
Sewer  Overflows  (CSOs).    Estimates  for  bringing  CSOs  into  compliance  with  water 
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quality-related  requirement  range  from  $20  billion  to  $500  billion.  This  expense  will  cause 
a  severe  hardship  on  the  Federal  Budget,  and  an  even  greater  negative  impact  on  the 
nations  older  cities.  Investing  modestly  in  research  now  will  save  billions  later.  The 
Water  Environment  Research  Foundation  has  assembled  a  multi-city  collaboration  to 
bring  greater  coordination,  stringent  peer  review,  and  broad  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
search  for  cost  effective  options.  Cun'ently  four  work  groups  are  defining  options  for  (1 ) 
disinfection,  (2)  hydrodynamic  separators,  (3)  system  optimization  and  retention/detention, 
and  (4)  monitoring  and  modeling  removal  performance. 

The  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation  is  providing  cities  and  companies  a  forum 
to  apply  innovative  science  and  technology  to  water  quality  challenges  in  a  cost  effective 
manner.  Only  1 5%  of  the  Foundation's  1 992  expenses  were  allocated  to  fund  raising  and 
administrative  costs.  The  remainder  supported  research. 

As  the  appropriations  process  advances,  we  ask  that  Congress  match  the  nriunicipal 
investment  in  water  quality  research  by  providing  $2.5  million  to  the  Water  Environment 
Research  Foundation  in  the  FY  '94  budget.  We  believe  this  request  is  critical  to  the 
continued  improvement  and  preservation  of  our  water  resources,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  direction  of  Congress  to  encourage  investment  in  infrastructure,  environmental 
technology,  and  long-term  economic  growth. 

This  concludes  my  testimony.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today,  and 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
WILLIAM  B.  SCHATZ,  NORTHEAST  OHIO  REGIONAL  SEWER  DISTRICT 

Mr.  Stokes.  Next  witness  is  the  Northeast  Ohio  Regional  Sewer 
District,  Mr.  William  B.  Schatz.  I  guess — is  this  a  panel  of  two,  City 
of  New  York  also?  No.  All  right,  Mr.  Schatz,  how  are  you? 

Mr.  Schatz.  I  am  fine,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Good.  Pleased  to  have  you  appear  here  on  behalf  of 
the  Northeast  Ohio  Regional  Sewer  District.  We  will  place  your 
entire  formal  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point  and  you  may 
proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Schatz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  be 
very  brief.  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  you  extended  for 
me  to  appear  today.  As  you  know,  I  am  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Northeast  Ohio  Regional  Sewer  District.  The  district  manages  and 
treats  wastewater  for  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  48 
other  communities. 

We  have  three  major  facilities,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the 
Westerly  facility.  It  sits  on  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  on  a  very 
limited  land  space  and  during  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  the 
district,  after  taking  over  for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  determined  that 
it  would  construct  essentially  a  new  facility  on  that  site  utilizing 
what  was  known  as  the  physical  chemical  wastewater  treatment 
process. 

Over  the  course  of  the  year,  some  $120  million  was  spent  on  that 
particular  facility  and  in  the  late  1980s  it  was  determined  that  the 
technology  was  indeed  flawed  and  that  that  facility  would  never 
meet  its  NPDES  permit.  So  the  district  has  undertaken  now  a  pro- 
gram by  which  it  is  going  to  convert  that  facility  into  a  convention- 
al biological  treatment  process,  and,  in  fact,  construction  is  now 
under  way. 

The  district  just  let  $43  million  in  contracts  to  convert  the  facili- 
ty. The  representative  costs  for  the  actual  conversion  of  the  physi- 
cal chemical  part  is  about  $35  million.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  U.S. 
EPA  sued  the  district  in  an  enforcement  case  because  the  plant  did 
not  meet  permit,  and  again,  I  would  emphasize  that  the  only 
reason  the  district  selected  the  technology  was  that  because  U.S. 
EPA  touted  it  as  the  technology  of  the  future  during  the  early 
1970's. 

The  third  injury  is  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
auditors  have  essentially  disallowed  to  set  aside  some  $20  million 
in  construction  grants  because  the  plant  does  not  meet  its  permit. 
Our  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  seek  an  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $35  million  and  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  coming  back  to  rehabilitate  this  particular  treatment 
facility. 

As  you  know,  when  anything  gets  into  our  wastewater  stream, 
the  citizens  of  Cleveland  and  the  surrounding  area  are  asked  to 
pay  for  that,  be  it  radioactive  material,  of  which  we  are  most  famil- 
iar, or  be  it  of  a  conventional  biological  type.  And  we  essentially 
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think  it  is  unfair  for  the  Federal  Government  to  tout  a  technology, 
approve  its  use,  issue  the — certainly  the  construction  grants,  and 
then  to  come  back  and  sue  us  when  we  in  good  faith  go  forward  to 
rebuild  the  facility  using  our  own  ratepayers  funds. 

We  have  not  appeared  before  you,  nor  have  we  appeared  before 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  in  the  past  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular matter  or  for  any  special  funding,  but  we  think  that  this  is 
so  unique  and  carries  with  it  certain  programmatic  mistakes  made 
by  U.S.  EPA  back  in  the  early  1970's  that  for  the  residents  of  our 
area,  we  should  have  some  redress. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today  and  would 
entertain  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Schatz,  I  don't  believe  I  have  any  questions  at 
this  time.  I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  come  before  the 
subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  testimony  regarding  this 
matter. 

As  you  have  stated,  this  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  come 
before  the  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  this  regional  sewer  district, 
correct? 

Mr.  Schatz.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  certainly  take  a  good  close  look  at  your  tes- 
timony and  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  taken  the  time  to 
come  up  here  and  appear. 

Mr.  Schatz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  to  you  today.  My  name  is  William  B. 
Schatz,  and  I  am  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Northeast  Ohio  Regional  Sewer 
District.  Our  wastewater  treatment  agency  collects  and  treats  the 
wastewater  for  the  residents  and  industries  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  and 
48  other  communities  in  the  northeast  Ohio  area.  We  were  created  by  an 
Order  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Cuyahoga  County  in  1972,  Since  that 
time,  the  District  has  spent  over  $1  billion  on  construction  projects  to 
upgrade  and  improve  the  water  quality  in  the  greater  Cleveland  area.  One 
of  the  results  of  these  efforts  has  been  the  tremendous  improvement  of 
the  water  quality  in  Lake  Erie  and  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

The  District  owns  and  operates  three  major  facilities  within  its 
service  area.  The  Westerly  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant,  which  is  on  the 
Lake  Erie  shoreline  west  of  Cleveland,  was  rehabilitated  and  converted  to 
a  physical  chemical  treatment  process  commencing  in  1974.  The  District's 
overall  expenditure  exceeded  $120  million  for  the  upgrade  of  this  50 
million  gallon  per  day  facility.  Much  of  the  facility  was  financed  in 
part  by  the  use  of  USEPA  construction  grant  funds. 

The  process  selected  by  the  District  was  one  which  was  touted  by 
USEPA  during  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  as  the  technology  of  the 
future,  particularly  for  facilities  vrfiich  treated  high  concentrations  of 
industrial  wastes.  Rather  than  utilize  conventional  biological 
treatment,  the  process  relied  on  removal  of  the  solids  through  sand 
filters  and  carbon  adsorption.  During  the  course  of  construction,  a 
number  of  problems  were  encountered  both  with  the  various  phases  of  the 
process  and  with  certain  equipment. 
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Through  the  early  and  mid  1980s,  the  District  diligently  dealt  vdth 
construction  and  equipment  problems  and  committed  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  facility.  After  spending  additional  funds  to  change 
components  of  the  system  and  process,  a  study  of  the  facility  was 
undertaken  to  ascertain  if  the  process  would  work.  The  study  concluded 
that  the  process  was  fundamentally  flawed  and  would  not  enable  the 
District  to  meet  its  NPDES  permit  for  the  Westerly  treatment  works.  The 
District  then  decided  to  abandon  and  remove  portions  of  the  plant  related 
to  the  physical  chemical  process  and  install  a  conventional  biological 
facility  with  aeration  and  trickling  filters. 

A  consulting  engineer  was  retained  by  the  District  and  construction 
conmenced  with  a  contract  for  site  preparation.  Three  new  contracts  have 
been  let  to  upgrade  the  facility,  and  construction  is  now  underway  to 
convert  the  plant  into  a  biological  treatment  operation.  The  cost  of  the 
actual  conversion  to  a  biological  process  will  cost  approximately  $35 
million,  although  with  engineering  and  other  costs  incurred  by  the 
District,  the  overall  cost  will  probably  be  somewhat  higher. 

In  addition,  USEPA  has  brought  an  enforcement  case  against  the 
District  because  the  plant  does  not  meet  its  effluent  limits.  The 
District  has  asserted  a  defense  in  this  litigation  with  USEPA  claiming 
that  it  relied  on  the  technology  then  touted  by  USEPA.  Also,  auditors  of 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  during  their  construction  grant 
close-out  audit  have  set  aside  those  portions  of  the  total  cost  funded 
with  USEPA  construction  grants  that  are  related  to  the  flawed 
technology.  This  set  aside  means  that  the  funds  might  be  declared  as 
eligible  after  the  plant  has  been  converted  and  is  meeting  its  permit 
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limits. 

I  appear  before  you  today  to  request  that  there  be  an  authorization 
of  an  amount  not  less  than  $35  million  to  assist  the  District  in  the 
reconstruction  of  this  facility.  It  is  made  with  the  caveat  that  there 
should  be  some  fundamental  fairness  in  the  manner  in  which  the  users  of 
the  District's  system  are  treated  when  they  relied  on  representations 
made  by  the  Federal  government. 

Our  rationale  is  that  we  did  rely  on  technology  for  this  facility 
that  was  reconinended  and  approved  by  USEPA.  Without  exception,  other 
facilities  constructed  using  this  technology  have  all  been  converted  to 
another  process  or  rehabilitated.  Several  have  received  assistance 
through  additional  USEPA  construction  grants,  which  are,  however,  no 
longer  available  to  our  District.  Arguably,  had  this  facility  been 
funded  at  the  time  when  innovative  or  alternative  construction  grant 
funding  was  available,  the  facility  would  have  qualified  for  such 
funding.  Thus,  failure  of  the  process  would  have  meant  that  USEPA  would 
have  participated  at  a  level  of  100%  in  rebuilding  the  flawed 
technological  portion  of  the  treatment  works. 

The  Westerly  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant  was  the  largest  application 
of  this  technology,  and  of  course  the  largest  facility  idiich  was  unable 
to  meet  permit  limits.  The  District  spent  several  years  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  additional  funds  to  try  to  make  this  facility  achieve  its 
permit  requirements.  Now,  the  District  must  not  only  face  the  burden  of 
the  reconstruction  of  this  facility,  but  must  defend  the  lawsuit  brought 
by  USEPA.  While  we  recognize  that  funding  of  specific  projects  in 
today's  legislative  environment  is  difficult  because  there  are  fewer 
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discretionary  funds  available,  we  believe  that  this  situation  is  so 
unique  that  it  cries  for  the  relief  we  request.  We  also  seek  through 
legislation  an  acknowledgement  that  the  District's  problem  of  permit 
noncompliance  is  not  of  its  making,  and  given  the  fact  that  USEPA 
participated  in  the  selection  of  and  urged  the  flawed  process,  no  civil 
penalties  should  be  assessed  against  the  District. 

In  closing,  I  again  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Conmittee  for  your  time.  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  any 
additional  information  for  your  consideration.  I  once  more  urge  that  the 
citizens  of  northeast  Ohio  receive  the  fair  treatment  to  which  they  are 
entitled  caused  by  this  mistake,  and  that  they  not  have  to  shoulder  alone 
the  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  change. 
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COMMISSIONER  FELICE  MICHETTI,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Stokes.  Next  witness  will  be  the  City  of  New  York,  Commis- 
sioner Felice  Michetti.  Commissioner  Michetti,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  before  our  subcommittee  this  afternoon. 

We  will  place  your  entire  formal  statement  in  the  record  at  this 
point  and  you  may  proceed. 

Ms.  Michetti.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  As 
you  noted,  I  am  Felice  Michetti,  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Housing  Preservation  and  Development. 

I  appreciate  your  inviting  me  to  speak  before  this  committee  and 
on  behalf  of  Mayor  Dinkins,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to  present 
New  York  City's  perspective  on  the  1994  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  New  York  and  other  cities  are 
continuing  to  suffer  from  a  severe  shortage  of  affordable  housing. 
In  fact,  as  many  as  1  million  Americans  were  homeless  for  at  least 
one  night  last  year  and  our  problems  are  not  confined  to  those  who 
are  without  homes.  There  are  approximately  16  million  families  in 
this  country  who  earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year  and  more  than  half 
of  them  pay  more  than  50  percent  of  their  income  for  rent. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  support  from  the  Federal  Government, 
we  in  the  City  of  New  York  have  developed  our  own  program  to 
address  our  critical  housing  needs.  Through  this  program,  we  have 
committed  more  than  $3  billion  in  our  funds  over  the  last  six  years 
in  order  to  rehabilitate  or  construct  a  total  of  115,000  units  of  af- 
fordable housing.  Of  this  total,  more  than  43,000  represent  new 
units  which  have  been  created  through  either  new  construction  ini- 
tiatives or  the  substantial  rehabilitation  of  vacant  shells.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  designed  preservation  and  production  pro- 
grams to  comprehensively  revitalize  whole  neighborhoods.  Notwith- 
standing the  success  of  our  efforts,  the  need  for  strong  support 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  «ven  more  apparent  today  than  it 
was  six  years  ago  when  we  embarked  upon  our  own  program. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  share  the  City's  commitment  to  afford- 
able housing,  and  I  would  like  to  commend  the  members  of  this 
Committee  for  their  part  in  ensuring  that  all  of  the  new  programs 
created  through  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Act  received  substantial 
funding  awards.  After  a  decade  of  rapidly  decreasing  Federal  in- 
volvement there  is  a  renewed  hope  that  affordable  housing  will 
once  again  become  a  prominent  part  of  our  Federal  agenda.  We 
must  build  on  our  recent  accomplishments  and  make  this  hope  a 
reality. 

What  happens  in  the  coming  months  will,  in  large  measure,  de- 
termine whether  we  are  able  to  mount  an  effective  campaign  to  re- 
build our  cities  and  towns  and  revive  the  long  dormant  promise  to 
provide  a  decent  home  for  everyone  who  needs  one,  or  whether  we 
will  simply  return  to  the  days  of  growing  problems  and  shrinking 
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resources  in  which  both  HUD  and  our  Federal  housing  programs 
faded  into  obscurity. 

We  beheve  the  following  proposals  represent  the  first  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  And  the  first  category  is  under  HOME. 

The  HOME  Investment  Partnership  Act,  which  was  the  center- 
piece of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Act,  represents  the  first  significant 
Federal  housing  development  program  in  more  than  a  decade.  This 
initiative  provides  cities  with  the  resources  to  fund  a  wide  range  of 
low-income  housing  activities,  including  new  construction,  rehabili- 
tation or  preservation  of  rental  and  owner-occupied  housing  work- 
ing in  partnership  with  private  sector  and  nonprofit  community- 
based  organizations. 

The  President's  proposal  provides  $1.6  billion  for  1994  for  the 
HOME  Program.  This  is  a  welcome  increase  from  the  $1  billion 
provided  for  HOME  in  1993  and  the  $1.5  billion  funded  in  1992. 
However  in  light  of  the  escalating  need  for  housing  assistance  and 
the  limited  resources  available  to  localities,  the  City  of  New  York 
believes  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  fully  fund  the  HOME  Invest- 
ment Partnership  Act  at  the  authorized  level  of  $2.17  billion  for 
1994. 

HUD  has  indicated  its  concern  regarding  the  relatively  low  ex- 
penditure rate  of  1992  and  1993  HOME  funds.  In  response,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  funds  for  this  program  were  not  made 
available  to  cities  well  into — and  in  many  cases — more  than  half- 
way into  fiscal  year  1992.  Moreover,  many  cities  including  New 
York  have  been  hampered  in  implementing  the  program  due  to  a 
host  of  statutory  and  regulatory  restrictions.  As  you  may  know,  the 
recent  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  made 
several  important  administrative  changes  to  the  HOME  Program. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  program  provisions  which  still  need  to 
be  amended,  the  changes  included  in  the  1992  Act  have  eliminated 
several  of  the  impediments  to  using  these  funds  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  as  a  result,  we  expect  the  commitment  and  ex- 
penditure rates  to  increase  dramatically  across  the  country. 

CDBG  The  City  of  New  York  strongly  urges  Congress  to  adopt 
the  President's  recommendation  of  $4.2  billion  for  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program  for  1994.  This  represents  a 
slight  increase  over  the  $4  billion  amount  appropriated  for  1993. 

Since  1975,  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program 
has  assisted  hundreds  of  cities  to  preserve  and  revitalize  their 
neighborhoods  through  a  range  of  locally  designed  initiatives  in- 
cluding affordable  housing  rehabilitation,  social  service  delivery, 
and  job  development  programs.  The  CDBG  program  is  currently 
the  principal  Federal  program  providing  funds  to  States  and  local- 
ities to  address  these  issues. 

The  CDBG  program  has  been  a  crucial  funding  source  in  New 
York  City's  continuous  effort  to  preserve  its  affordable  housing 
stock.  Among  the  City's  CDBG  funded  housing  programs  are  new 
initiatives  to  monitor  and  correct  hazardous  conditions  attributable 
to  lead  paint  and  innovative  efforts  to  rehabilitate  and  preserve 
city-owned  "in  rem"  buildings.  These  buildings,  which  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  former  owners,  house  the  lowest  income  fami- 
lies in  the  city  and  are  often  in  advanced  states  of  deterioration 
before  they  are  vested  by  the  city.  In  addition  to  improving  condi- 
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tions  for  the  existing  tenants,  the  provision  of  newly  renovated 
apartments  in  these  buildings  serve  as  an  important  source  of  per- 
manent housing  for  the  city's  homeless  families  and  singles. 

Housing  opportunities  for  persons  with  AIDS.  The  city  urges  the 
President  and  Congress  to  fully  fund  the  Housing  Opportunity  for 
People  with  AIDS  Program  at  a  level  of  $150  million  for  1994. 
HOPWA  was  reauthorized  at  $150  million  for  1993  and  1994,  al- 
though $100  million  was  appropriated  for  1993.  The  President's 
budget  proposes  $102  million  for  the  Housing  Opportunities  for 
People  with  AIDS  program. 

As  most  of  you  know.  New  York  City  contains  the  largest 
number  of  people  with  AIDS  in  the  country,  many  of  whom  have 
extremely  limited  housing  options.  The  City  of  New  York  is  com- 
mitted to  ensuring  that  short  term  and  permanent  housing  with 
appropriate  social  services  are  developed  and  available  for  individ- 
uals and  families  with  HIV/ AIDS.  The  HOPWA  program  repre- 
sents the  only  Federal  effort  specifically  designed  to  fulfill  this  ob- 
jective and  we  call  on  all  of  the  Members  of  the  committee  to 
ensure  that  this  vital  program  receives  the  funding  it  needs. 

The  City  of  New  York  supports  the  President's  proposal  to  pro- 
vide $600  million  in  additional  funds  through  the  Low  Income 
Housing  Preservation  and  Resident  Homeownership  Act 
(LIHPRHA)  in  order  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  Federal  low 
income  housing  projects  assisted  under  the  221(d)(3)  and  Section 
236  programs.  However,  we  strongly  oppose  the  administration's 
plan  to  reduce  the  "Federal  Cost  Limit"  which  governs  the  amount 
of  subsidy  per  unit  HUD  may  offer  an  owner  to  induce  him  to  pre- 
serve the  property. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  220  projects  with  53,000  affordable  units 
are  potentially  subject  to  prepayment  and  subsequent  conversion  to 
market  rate  use.  The  loss  of  these  units  to  the  low  income  stock 
would  be  devastating,  and  any  efforts  to  replace  these  lost  units 
with  new  low  income  housing  would  be  prohibitive.  I  mentioned 
before  the  city's  efforts  on  its  zoning  to  renovate  its  stock  in  terms 
of  the  43,000  city  units  as  part  of  the  $33  billion  commitment.  So 
that  gives  you  the  sense  of  what  the  cost  of  these  units  would  be  if 
the  city  had  to  absorb  these  units  as  well. 

We  believe  that  LIHPRHA  which  provides  fair  compensation  to 
the  owners  as  well  as  ensuring  the  long  term  affordability  of  the 
projects,  can  be  an  effective  way  to  preserve  these  units.  However, 
this  program  can  only  work  if  HUD  is  given  the  resources  it  needs 
to  assist  all  of  the  buildings  which  will  apply  for  benefits. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  that  no  projects  be  left  out  of  the 
LIHPRHA  process.  For  this  reason,  we  oppose  the  administration's 
proposal  to  reduce  the  Federal  Per  Unit  Cost  Limit.  This  change 
would  significantly  increase  the  number  of  projects  deemed  "too  ex- 
pensive" for  LIHPRHA  and  hence  would  also  serve  to  increase  the 
number  of  units  which  would  become  vulnerable  to  being  convert- 
ed. Many  of  these  projects  exist  in  high  cost  areas  like  New  York 
City  where  the  pressures  for  conversion  may  be  the  greatest  and 
where  protection  through  LIHPRHA  is  most  necessary. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining 
adequate  funding  levels  for  the  existing  housing  programs  such  as 
Section  8  Certificates  and  Vouchers. 
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Public  Housing,  Section  202  Housing  for  the  elderly  and  Section 
811  for  the  handicapped.  In  no  event,  should  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams be  traded  for  support  for  the  new  initiatives  which  were 
clearly  designed  as  incremental  assistance. 

Again,  thank  you  for  offering  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  today 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Commissioner  Michetti,  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  excellent  testimony  before  this  subcommittee.  You  obviously 
have  a  large  number  of  concerns  and  we  can  understand  that 
coming  from  a  large  metropolitan  area. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  more  prevalent  there  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  You  have  covered  it  very  well  and  you  have 
been  very  helpful  to  us  and  we  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Ms.  Michetti.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  Commissioner. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Suiemen!  of  Felice  Michetti 
Before  the 
Subcommitiee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independeni  Agencies 
House  Commiiiee  on  Appropriations 

May  5.  1993 

Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  — 

I  am  Felice  Michctii.  Commissioner  of  the  New  Yoric  Ciiy  Department  of  Hoasing 
Pre.<wn-ation  and  Development.   I  appreciate  your  inviting  mc  to  speak  before  this 
comminec,  and  or  behalf  of  Mayor  Dinkins,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to  present  New 
York  City's  perspeaive  on  the  1994  Budget  for  the  Depanmeni  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  thai  Ne\\'  York  and  other  citie<;  are  continuing  to 
suffer  from  a  severe  shonage  of  affordable  houi^ing.   In  fact,  as  many  as  one  million 
Americans  were  homeless  for  at  leasn  one  night  last  year.   And  our  problems  are  not 
confined  to  those  who  are  without  homes.  Thtrt  ere  approximately  16  million  famiiie.<; 
in  this  coumr)'  whD  earn  le.ss  than  $10,000  a  year  and  more  than  half  of  them  pay  more 
than  50%  of  their  income  for  rent. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  support  from  the  Federal  government,  we  in  the  Cit>-  of 
New  York  have  developed  our  own  program  to  8ddpe>vS  our  critical  hou.sing  needs. 
Through  this  program,  we  have  commined  more  than  $3  billion  in  our  own  funds  over 
the  last  six  years  in  order  to  rehabilitate  or  construct  a  total  of  115,000  units  of 
affordable  housing.  Of  this  total,  more  than  43.000  represent  new  units  which  have 
been  created  through  either  new  construction  initiatives  or  the  sub.s;antial  rehabilitation 
of  vacant  shells.   At  the  same  time,  we  have  designed  preservation  and  production 
programs  to  comprehensively  revitalize  whole  neighborhoods.   Noiwithsianding  the 
success  of  our  efforts,  the  need  for  strong  Kuppon  from  the  Federal  government  is  even 
more  apparent  today  than  it  was  six  yean;  ago  when  we  embarked  on  our  program. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  share  the  City's  commitment  to  affordable  housing,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  members  of  this  Comminec  for  their  part  in  easuring  that 
all  of  the  new  programs  created  the  through  Cranston-Gonrjilcz  Act  received  substantial 
funding  awards.  After  a  decade  of  rapidly  decreasing  Federal  involvement  there  is  a 
renewed  hope  that  affordable  housing  will  once  again  become  a  prominent  part  of  our 
Federal  agenda.   We  must  build  on  our  recent  accomplishnoents  and  make  this  hope  a 
reality. 

What  happens  in  the  coming  months  will,  In  large  measure,  determine  whether  we 
are  able  to  mount  an  effective  campaign  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  tov^ns  and  revive  the 
long  dormant  promise  to  provide  a  decent  home  for  everyone  who  needs  one,  or 
whether  we  simply  return  to  the  days  of  growing  problems  and  shrinking  resources  in 
which  both  HUD  and  our  Federal  housing  programs  faded  into  ob.scurit)-. 
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We  believe  the  following  proposals  represent  Ihe  first  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

HOME  Investment  Partnership  Act 

The  HOME  Investment  F'annership  Act,  which  was  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzaler  Act,  represents;  the  first  significant  Fedcrul  housing  development 
program  in  more  than  a  decade.  This  iniiiative  provides  cities  with  the  resource.^;  to 
fund  B  wide  range  of  low-income  housing  activities,  including  new  construction, 
rehabilitation  or  preservation  of  rental  and  ov,7ier-occupied  housing  working  partnership 
with  private  sector  and  nonprofit  community  based  organizations. 

The  President's  proposal  provides  $1 .6  billion  for  1994  for  the  HOME  Program. 
This  is  a  welcome  increase  from  the  $1  billion  provided  for  HOME  in  1993  and  the 
Si. 5  billion  funded  in  1992.   However  in  light  of  the  escalating  need  for  housing 
as.sistance  and  the  limited  resources  available  to  localities,  the  City  of  New  York 
believes  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  fully  fund  the  HOME  Inve.simenI  Partnership  Act 
at  the  authorized  level  of  $2.1  /  billion  of  1994. 

HUD  has  indicated  its  concern  regarding  the  relatively  low  expenditure  rate  of 
1992  and  1993  HOME  funds.   In  response,  it  is  important  to  recognize  thai  the  funds 
for  this  program  were  not  made  available  to  cities  until  well  into  -  and  in  many  cases  - 
more  than  halfwa\  into  Fi.sca!  Year  1992.   Moreover,  many  cities  including  New  York 
have  been  hampered  in  implementing  the  program  due  to  a  host  of  statutory  and 
regulator)-  restrictions.   As  you  may  know,  the  recent  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1992  made  several  important  administrative  changes  to  the  HOME 
Program.   While  there  are  a  number  of  program  provisions  which  still  need  to  be 
amended,  the  charges  included  in  the  1992  Act  have  eliminated  several  of  the 
impediments  to  using  these  funds  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  and  as  a  result  we 
expect  the  commitment  and  exj^enditure  rates  to  increase  dramatically  across  the 
country. 

Community  De\  elupmcnt  Block  Grant 

The  City  of  New  York  strongly  urges  Congress  to  adopt  the  President's 
recommendation  of  $4.2  billion  for  the  Communit)'  Development  Block  Grant  for 
1994.  This  represents  a  slight  increase  over  the  $4.0  billion  appropriated  for  1993. 

Since  1975,  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program  has  assisled 
hundreds  of  cities  to  preserve  and  revitalize  their  neighborhoods  through  a  range  of 
locally  de.signed  initiatives  including  affordable  housmg  rehabilitation,  social  service 
delivery,  and  job  development  programs.  The  CDBG  program  is  currently  the 
principal  federal  program  providing  funds  to  States  and  localities  to  address  these 
issues. 

The  CDBG  Program  has  been  a  crucial  funding  source  in  New  Yorlc  City's 
continuous  effort  to  preserve  its  affordable  housing  stock.  Among  the  City's  CDBG 
funded  housing  programs  are  new  initiatives  to  monitor  and  correct  hazardous 
conditions  artnbutable  to  lead  paint  and  innovative  efforts  to  rehabilitate  and  preserve 
City-owTied  "in  rem"  buildings.  These  buildings,  which  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
former  ov,7iers,  house  the  lowest  income  families  in  the  city  and  are  often  in  advanced 
stages  of  deterioration  when  they  are  vested  by  the  City.   In  addition  to  improving 
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conditions  for  the  existing  tenants,  the  provision  of  newly  renovated  apartments  in  these 
buildings  serves  as  an  important  source  of  permanent  housing  for  the  City's  homeless 
families  and  singles. 

Housmg  Opportunities  for  Persotis  vith  AIDS 

The  City  urges  the  President  and  Congress  to  fully  fund  the  Housing  Opportunity 
for  People  with  AIDS  (HOPWA)  Program  at  a  level  of  $150  million  for  1994. 
HOPWA  wa.<;  reauthorized  at  $150  million  for  1993  and  1994,  although  only  $100 
million  was  appropriated  for  1993.   The  President's  Budget  proposes  $102  million  for 
the  Hoasing  Opportunities  for  People  with  AIDS  program. 

As  most  of  ycu  know.  New  York  City  contains  the  large.<n  number  of  People  with 
AIDS  in  the  country,  many  of  whom  have  extremely  limited  housing  options.  The  City 
of  New  York  is  commined  to  ensuring  that  short  term  and  permanent  hoas-ing  with 
appropriate  social  scn-iccs  and  developed  and  available  for  individual  and  families  with 
HIV/AIDS.   The  HOPWA  program  represents  the  only  Federal  effort  specifically 
designed  to  fulfill  this  objective  and  we  cell  on  all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  to 
ensure  that  this  ^•ital  progr^im  receives  the  funding  it  needs. 

Preservation 

The  City  of  New  York  supports  the  President's  proposal  to  provide  $600  million  in 
additional  funds  through  the  Low  Income  Housing  Preservation  and  Resident 
Homeowncrship  Aa  (LIHPRHA)  in  order  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  Federal  low 
income  housing  projects  assi.sied  under  the  221(d)(3)  and  Section  236  programs. 
However,  we  sirongly  oppo.se  the  Administration's  plan  to  reduce  the  "Federal  Co.st 
Limit"  which  governs  the  amount  of  subsidy  per  unit  HUD  may  offer  an  owTier  to 
induce  him  to  preserve  his  property. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  220  projects  with  53,000  affordable  housing  units  are 
potentially  subject  to  prepayment  and  subsequent  conversion  to  market  rate  use.  The 
loss  of  these  units  to  the  low  income  stock  would  be  devastating,  and  any  efforts  to 
replace  these  lo.st  units  with  new  low  income  hoasing  would  be  prohibitive. 

We  believe  that  LIHPRHA  which  provides  fair  compensation  to  the  owners  as 
well  as  ensuring  tlie  long  term  affordability  of  the  projects,  can  be  an  effective  way  to 
prcacTvc  these  units.   However,  this  program  can  only  woilc  if  HUD  is  given  the 
resources  it  needs  to  a.ssist  all  of  the  buildings  which  will  apply  for  benefiu. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  that  no  projects  be  left  out  of  the  LIHPRHA  process. 
For  this  rca.son.  we  oppose  the  Admini.<!tr8tion'R  proposal  to  reduce  the  Federal  Per 
Unit  Com  Limit.  This  change  would  significantly  increase  the  number  of  projects 
deemed  "too  expensive"  for  LIHPRHA  and  hence  would  also  serve  to  increase  the 
number  of  units  which  would  become  vulnerable  to  being  converted.   Many  of  these 
projects  exi.si  in  high  cost  areas  like  New  York  City  where  the  pnefKures  for  conversion 
may  be  the  greatest  and  where  protection  through  LIHPRHA  is  most  necessary. 

Traditional  Assistt-d  Housing  Programs 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  adeauate  funding 
levels  for  the  existing  housing  programs  such  as  Section  8  Certificates  and  Vouchers, 
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Public  Housing,  Section  202  Housing  for  the  elderly  and  Section  811  for  the 
handicapped.   In  no  event,  should  funding  for  these  programs  be  traded  for  support  for 
the  new  initiatives  which  were  clearly  designed  a<;  incremental  assistance. 

Again,  thank  you  for  offering  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  today,  and  I  will  now 
be  happy  to  aaswer  any  queiiions  you  may  have. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NASA 

WITNESS 
DR.  RONALD  YORK,  AIAA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  AIAA,  Dr.  Ronald  York.  Dr. 
York,  welcome  as  a  witness  before  our  subcommittee.  We  appreci- 
ate your  presence  and  we  will  place  your  formal  statement  if  you 
have  one  in  the  record  at  this  point  in  time  and-in  its  entirety  and 
you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  York.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  the  very 
busy  schedule  you  have  got  to  take  the  time  to  listen  to  all  of  us  on 
our  concerns. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  York.  We  have  besides  myself  some  other  members  and  staff 
members  here  that  can  handle  the  tough  questions  if  you  have  any. 
The  AIAA  represents  about  44,000  members  today  that  are  from 
the  leaders  of  both  of  U.S.  industry,  government  agencies  and  uni- 
versities. We  are  very  proud  of  the  contributions  our  professionals 
have  made  in  the  last  years  to  national  security  and  the  economics 
of  the  future. 

Our  view  is  that  NASA  is  the  cornerstone  of  this  national  coop- 
erative effort  to  develop  and  apply  aerospace  science  and  technolo- 
gy. We  thank  this  committee  and  Congress  for  the  past  support  of 
the  NASA  budget  and  we  want  to  appear  today  to  essentially  lend 
support  to  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request. 

We  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  stress  the  importance  to 
you  of  how  we  feel  about  the  value  of  NASA's  program  as  part  of 
this  national  team. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  we  want  to  applaud  the  increased  recogni- 
tion that  aeronautics  is  receiving  today.  Aeronautics  remains  one 
of  the  foremost  domestic  industries  and  a  leading  contributor  to  a 
foreign  positive  trade  balance.  This  performance  has  been  and  it  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  very  dependent  upon  the  strengths  of 
NASA's  aeronautics  S&T  program. 

The  technical  superiority  continues  to  be  the  major  weapon  that 
U.S.  companies  have  in  a  very  intensely  competitive  international 
industry.  Government  subsidized  foreign  products  can  bind  essen- 
tially a  sale  with  economic  incentives,  unless  the  U.S.  products 
have  a  technical  advantage. 

In  the  subsonic  transport  areas,  the  factors  for  success  are  suffi- 
cient flight  at  high  speeds  and  to  an  increasing  extent  today  lower 
noise  and  emissions.  NASA's  programs  for  both  aircraft  and  emis- 
sions and  engines  address  these  factors  and  they  are  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  future  products  in  probably  the  most  important 
market  area. 

NASA  continues  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  expansion  of  our 
knowledge  for  high  speed  flight  and  in  the  engines  and  validation 
of  flight  systems. 

Our  current  High  Speed  Research  Program  can  put  us  in  the 
lead  until  the  next  major  growth  opportunity  in  aeronautics.  It  is 
an  efficient  civil  transport.  Simply  put,  this  product  won't  come 
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into  being  in  the  United  States  without  NASA's  leadership. 
NASA's  aeronautics  facilities  are  important  to  the  U.S.  industry 
and  AIAA  endorses  NASA's  plan  to  enhance  the  capabilities  and 
productivity  of  these  assets. 

NASA's  role  in  space  affairs  is  even  more  dominant  and  vital. 
This  is  partially  because  the  commercial  space  industry  is  only  just 
beginning,  whereas  aeronautics  is  comparatively  matured.  It  is  also 
due  to  the  government's  very  natural  role  in  projects  of  this  scale 
and  complexity. 

The  AIAA  believes  that  much  of  the  next  century's  increase  in 
man's  knowledge  will  come  from  space  science  exploration  and 
space-based  research  and  that  knowledge  is  power.  It  is  economic 
power,  but  it  is  also  that  knowledge  that  holds  the  keys  to  under- 
standing and  managing  our  environment. 

Space  research  will  be  increasingly  an  international  cooperative 
effort  and  the  U.S.  will  benefit  in  very  direct  proportion  to  NASA's 
leadership  in  these  initiatives. 

The  keys  to  those  opportunities  are  low  cost,  reliable  space 
launch  services  and  a  space-based  platform  for  long-duration  ex- 
periments and  observations.  NASA  is  currently  undertaking  very 
serious  reassessments  on  their  organizations  of  how  to  best  meet 
these  needs  within  the  affordable  constraints  of  the  current  budget. 

We  believe  we  have  a  need  for  this  permanent  engineering  and 
science  platform  in  space.  By  way  of  example,  the  Columbia  an- 
nounced it  just  completed  one  year  in  space  for  our  shuttles,  a  rela- 
tively phenomenal  achievement.  Unfortunately  it  took  12  years 
and  55  flights  to  accumulate  that  time  in  space,  and  that  puts  the 
cost  of  long-term  space  based  R&D  beyond  most  budgets  and  it 
simply  renders  most  experiments  invalid. 

We  encourage  the  committee  to  continue  to  support  the  concept 
of  a  permanent  space  station  and  to  work  with  the  administration 
as  these  options  are  defined  further  and  brought  forward  for  your 
consideration. 

Just  in  closing,  we  think  aeronautics  and  NASA  has  contributed 
much  to  the  United  States  and  to  humanity.  I  believe  NASA  pro- 
grams are  a  vital  national  investment  in  a  better  future. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  York,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  here  this 
afternoon  and  the  testimony  you  have  given  us  on  behalf  of  NASA, 
and  the  subcommittee  will  certainly  give  consideration  to  your  tes- 
timony. 

Mr.  York.  Thank  you,  sir, 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  by 

Ronald  York,  PhD. 

Vice-President,  Public  Policy 

American  Institate  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 

Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  Committee  Members;  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
(AIAA)  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  provide  comments  on  the  NASA  Fiscal  Year  1994  Research  and 
Technology  Budget  Request. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  face  radically  changed  domestic  and  international  environments, 
risks  and  priorities.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  United  States  is  now  looked  to  for  leadership 
on  many  fronts.  Our  civil  aeronautics  and  space  program  continues  to  be  our  most  visible  symbol  of 
economic  capability  and  scientific  and  technical  prowess.  However,  our  world  trade  competitors  have 
also  realized  that  the  foundation  of  economic  power  is  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  applied  in  a 
timely  and  cost  effective  manner.  Therefore,  our  investments  in  both  basic  and  applied  R&D  in  civil 
aeronautics  and  space  are  becoming  even  more  crucial. 

Aeronautics 

There  are  three  basic  messages  in  aeronautics  that  the  AIAA  would  like  to  emphasize  today. 
First,  aeronautics  is  an  extremely  important  sector  of  the  US  economy  and  is  worthy  of  a  national 
investment  in  research.  Second,  NASA's  role  in  research  and  technology  is  more  important  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  Third,  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  is  an  important  step  in  retaining  an 
aeronautical  leadership  role  for  the  United  States  and  we  believe  it  is  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  National  Research  Council  report  "Aeronautical  Technologies  for  the 
Twenty-First  Century. 

AEROSPACE  -  A  NATIONAL  ASSET.  Aerospace  Industry  Association  statistics  indicate  that 
more  than  10,000  manufacturers  and  component  suppliers  are  currently  in  operation  across  the 
United  States.  In  1992  these  firms  employed  just  over  one  million  skilled  professional  and  trade 
union  people. 

The  AIAA  members  are  proud  of  the  contributions  our  products  make  to  the  national 
economy.  According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  from  1982  through  1992,  the 
aeronautics  industry  produced  more  than  $787  billion  worth  of  aircraft,  engines  and  parts.  This 
resulted  in  a  trade  surplus  of  $196  billion  with  civil  aircraft  accounting  for  $100  billion. 

This  economic  gem  is  fragile,  however.  The  aeronautics  industry  is  not  indestructible.  Other 
industries  have  proven  that  what  may  seem  like  an  insurmountable  lead  can  quickly  vanish  under 
intense  foreign  competition.  Aviation  is  no  different:  our  world  leadership  position  has  already  been 
seriously  eroded  by  this  focused  international  competition. 

America's  share  of  large  transport  aircraft  shipments  dropped  from  87%  in  1979  to  73%  in 
1992.  Shipments  of  general  aviation  aircraft  dropped  from  17,800  in  1978  to  just  over  1,000  in 
1991.  Rotorcraft  and  engine  business  sectors  have  seen  similar  loss  of  markets  to  international 
competition.  Over  the  past  two  years  employment  has  fallen  by  207,000.  These  jobs  are  some  of  this 
nation's  most  valuable. 

The  AIAA  recommends  that  Congress  increase  funding  for  an  Aeronautical  Research  and 
Development  Program.  The  proposed  $1.02  billion  NASA  Aeronautical  Research  and  Technology 
Program  supports  the  nation's  aeronautical  technology  needs  and  recognizes  the  strategic  importance 
of  aeronautics  to  the  future  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

NASA  RESEARCH  -  FY'94  PROGRAM.  We  would  like  to  comment  on  a  few  of  the  key 
technology  needs.  We  believe  these  are  essential  components  of  US  competitiveness  and  the  future 
economic  health  of  the  country. 

HIGH  SPEED  TECHNOLOGY  (HSR).  NASA's  High  Speed  Research  Program  is  developing 
precompetitive  technology  for  a  new  environmentally  and  economically  sound  supersonic  transport 
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aircraft,  referred  to  as  the  HSCT.  The  HSR  Program  will  make  significant  contributions  to  creating 
the  option  of  launching  a  full  scale  development  and  production  of  the  HSCT.  Compared  to 
traditional  subsonic  transports,  development  and  certification  of  an  HSCT  would  have  significantly 
higher  technical  and  financial  risk  with  a  longer  period  for  investment  recovery.  Because  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  risk  and  the  current  health  of  the  aircraft  industry,  NASA's  HSR  program  is 
essential  in  ensuring  US  leadership  in  this  field. 

An  HSCT  is  a  significant  high  technology  future  global  product.  It  is  expected  that  more 
than  half  of  the  HSCT  sales  will  be  to  foreign  countries,  thereby  protecting  our  US  transport  trade 
balance.  HSCT  has  the  potential  of  generating  over  $10  billion  (500  -  1,000  aircraft)  in  yearly  sales 
for  much  of  the  next  century.  TTiis  represents  over  100,000  high  value  jobs  for  US  industry.  A  loss 
of  the  HSCT  leadership  to  a  foreign  competitor  would  severely  impact  the  market  for  subsonic 
transports  currently  dominated  by  the  US  and  lead  to  a  loss  of  up  to  160,000  jobs,  with  a  major 
impact  on  US  balance  of  payments.  Europe  (having  built  the  Concorde),  Japan,  and  Russia  are 
beginning  to  focus  resources  towards  an  HSCT.  The  HSR  program  lays  the  foundation  for  US 
leadership.  Any  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  HSR  program  substantially  increases  the  risk  of  losing 
this  leadership  position.  The  urgency  of  proceeding  with  Phase  II  of  NASA's  HSR  program  is  real. 
The  AIAA  supports  the  HSR  Phase  II  program  and  encourages  the  US  government  to  urgently 
proceed  with  the  technology  development  in  FY94. 

SUBSONIC  TECHNOLOGY.  In  the  subsonic  arena,  the  key  technical  challenge  is  to  provide  for 
continuous  improvements  in  efficiency,  environmental  compliance  and  affordability  (value  added) 
of  US  aircraft  and  the  capacity  and  safety  of  the  national  air  transportation  system.  These  areas  of 
concern  apply  to  all  sizes  and  types  of  aircraft  and  their  associated  propulsion  systems,  each  of  which 
is  an  important  component  of  our  nation's  aeronautical  base  of  activity.  International  competition  is 
intense  for  the  global  markets  in  each  of  these  areas.  Industry  forecasts  a  doubling  of  the 
commercial  transport  market  by  the  year  2010  and  delivery  requirements  for  subsonic  commercial 
transports  costing  over  $800  billion. 

NASA's  development  and  validation  plan  addresses  advanced  propulsion  concepts,  composite 
materials  for  aircraft  structures,  drag  reduction  technologies,  and  flight  system  technologies.  The 
plan  also  addressed  technology  for  improving  the  safety  of  aging  aircraft,  increasing  airport  and 
airspace  capacity,  and  reducing  aircraft  and  jet  noise.  "These  strategic  thrusts,  when  implemented, 
would  ensure  our  continued  competitiveness. 

Given  the  immense  size  and  economic  importance  of  the  subsonic  commercial  transport 
market  and  the  technical  challenges  and  market  goals  of  our  European  competitors,  we  should 
proceed  aggressively  with  technology  applicable  to  this  class  of  aircraft. 

Airspace  and  Airport  Capacity  -  Emerging  technologies  and  capabilities  have  the  potential 
for  greatly  increasing  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  next-generation  airspace  system.  In  1988  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  identified  the  development  of  a  next-generation  global  air 
traffic  control  system  as  "the  most  pressing  issue".  These  new  technologies  and  capabilities  include 
air  traffic  control  and  cockpit  system  automation;  advanced  communication  and  navigation  concepts; 
and  advanced  aircraft  system  concepts. 

Given  the  already  evident  airport  congestion,  forecasts  for  growth  in  traffic,  and  the  time 
delay  before  any  proven  technology  can  be  implemented  on  a  national  scale,  we  should  not  delay 
any  work  on  promising  technologies  that  could  help  alleviate  these  problems. 

To  introduce  a  major  capability  increase  today  requires  the  careful,  coordinated  planned 
integration  of  a  number  of  assets.  For  example,  future  air  traffic  navigation,  separation,  and  fiow 
management  will  rely  on  airborne,  space-based,  and  ground-based  assets  working  in  concert  with  one 
another.  Communications  will  rely  on  a  similar  array  of  components.  The  result  of  integrating  these 
components  into  a  single  operational  capability  is  symbiotic.  But  overall  system  performance  in  such 
an  environment  is  determined  by  the  method  in  which  these  systems  are  integrated. 

Achieving  a  good  system  design  is  not  a  single-agency  issue,  but  NASA  must  play  a  key  role. 
They  have  traditionally  focused  on  the  air  vehicle.  However,  the  wording  of  the  charter  implies  that 
NASA  should  address  issues  in  the  broader  view  of  the  entire  system  in  which  the  airplanes  operate. 

We  strongly  encourage  NASA  to  continue  and  expand  its  programs  in  this  area  and  to  work 
closely  with  all  appropriate  government  agencies  in  defining  and  implementing  a  National  Airspace 
System  engineering  strategy  that  aggressively  addresses  the  issues  of  technology  development  and 
integration  and  the  functional  coordination  of  assets. 
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Aircraft  Noise  -  A  critical  factor  in  both  the  competitiveness  and  capacity  challenges  we  face 
is  the  environmental  acceptability  of  our  products.  Aircraft  must  meet  increasingly  stringent  noise 
and  emissions  requirements  being  set  by  local  communities  around  the  world.  Traffic  growth  that 
generates  market  opportunities  is  expected  to  be  greater  outside  the  US  than  within,  thereby  shifting 
the  market  focus  to  foreign  customers.  Loss  of  market  share  by  the  US  aeronautical  industry,  as  well 
as  by  the  airlines  that  fly  their  products,  is  a  virtual  certainty  if  we  cannot  remain  highly  competitive 
with  foreign  manufacturers. 

More  specifically,  our  industry  -  the  airframers  and  engine  manufacturers  -  has  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  technical  advantage  in  noise  and  emission  reduction.  The  European  Community  is 
already  discussing  the  enforcement  of  jet  noise  rules  that  are  more  stringent  than  current  Stage  3 
noise  rules  in  the  United  States. 

The  AIAA  believes  that  noise  and  emissions  reduction  research  should  be  a  central  part  of  NASA's 
aeronautics  strategy. 

HYPERSONICS.  The  AIAA  believes  that  hypersonic  research  is  central  to  the  full  exploration  and 
expansion  of  the  flight  envelope.  Because  of  the  potential  future  space  launch  and  aeronautical 
applications  of  hypersonic  vehicles,  hypersonic  research  should  be  one  of  NASA's  aeronautics  goals. 
We  believe  that  important  advances  in  aerospace  technologies  will  result  from  continued  research  in 
this  area.  Such  research  could  build  upon  advances  and  investments  already  made  in  the  National 
Aerospace  Plane  program. 

AERONAUTICAL  RESEARCH  &  TECHNOLOGY  FACILITIES.  Without  competitive 
aeronautical  research  facilities,  the  United  States  risks  losing  its  position  of  leadership  in  aerospace. 
NASA's  proposed  10-year  facilities  spending  plan  is  a  sensible  step  that  will  yield  benefits  for  a  wide 
range  of  US  industries.  Increasing  the  capability  and  productivity  of  American  wind  tunnels  is 
crucial.  While  these  facilities  were  once  superior  to  those  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  gains  made 
internationally  have  now  placed  American  scientists  and  researchers  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  AIAA  supports  the  proposed  NASA  upgrades  to  facilities  at  the  Ames,  Lewis  and 
Langley  research  centers.  Long-term  needs  will  be  met  by  NASA's  vision  of  two  new  high  Reynolds 
number  research  and  development  wind  tunnels.  A  new  low  speed  and  a  new  transonic  tunnel  could 
be  in  service  by  early  in  the  next  century.  When  all  these  facilities  upgrades  and  additions  are 
complete,  the  US.  will  again  posses  the  world-class  aeronautical  research  facilities  necessary  for  the 
development  of  products  that  are  competitive  in  the  global  marketplace. 

MAINTAINING  AERONAUTICAL  LEADERSHIP  -  A  COMMITMENT  IS  NEEDED.  It  is 

absolutely  critical  that  action  be  taken  inunediately.  In  technology  readiness,  "now"  is  a  word  that 
means  working  today  to  be  ready  in  10  or  15  years.  Technology  readiness  cannot  be  attained 
without  the  appropriate  research.  There  is  an  inescapable  connection  between  the  research  done 
today  and  the  country's  technological  capabilities  in  the  next  century. 

As  currently  proposed,  the  fiscal  year  1994  NASA  Aeronautical  plan,  with  a  research  and 
technology  budget  of  SI. 02  billion,  provides  the  initial  investment  of  a  multi-year  commitment  and 
provides  much  of  the  aeronautical  technology  needed  by  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  competitive 
edge  through  technology  readiness.  The  AIAA  fully  endorses  the  NASA  Aeronautics  Research  and 
Technology  effons,  and  recommends  that  you  support  the  President's  FY94  aeronautics  request. 

ASTRONAUTICS 

BASIC  SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOG'Y.  NASA's  basic  science  programs  continue  to  excite  the 
imagination  with  new  data  and  information.  Significant  discoveries  have  been  made  over  the  past 
year  in  the  study  of  our  planet,  the  solar  system,  and  the  universe.  Many  other  promising  space  and 
earth  science  spacecraft  are  under  development.  Including  such  major  missions  as  the  Advanced  X- 
Ray  Facility  (AXAF)  for  astronomy,  the  Cassini  mission  to  Saturn,  and  the  multisatellite  Earth 
Observing  System  (EOS),  which  is  expected  to  substantially  improve  our  understanding  and 
prediction  of  environmental  problems  and  global  climate  change.  In  all,  there  are  well  over  60 
spacecraft  and  Shuttle  laboratory  flights  scheduled  for  deployment  through  the  end  of  this  decade. 
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NASA  also  has  made  a  number  of  important  organizational  and  management  changes 
designed  to  improve  decision-making,  intra-agency  coordination,  and  program  efficiency,  as  well  as 
to  better  integrate  advanced  technology  development  with  its  space  and  earth  science  programs.  The 
AIAA  supports  the  significant  accomplishments  and  overall  direction  of  the  space  and  earth  science 
programs.  Many  of  the  recent  changes  appear  to  address  some  long-standing  problems,  such  as 
reducing  the  very  long  intervals  between  approval  of  mission  funding  and  actual  launch  or  the  closer 
coupling  between  science  and  technology.  However,  there  are  still  important  issues  that  require 
attention,  including  the  following: 

1).  Build  a  more  productive  link  between  government  and  the  private  sector.  Insufficient 
attention  has  been  devoted  in  recent  years  to  transferring  the  fruits  of  NASA's  basic  R&D  -  in  both 
science  and  technology  programs  —  to  US  industry  for  commercial  exploitation. 

2).  Provide  greater  support  for  basic  technology  R&D.  The  development  of  new 
technologies  in  such  economically  important  areas  as  automation  and  robotics,  new  materials, 
advanced  computing,  and  spacecraft  subsystems  has  been  chronically  underfunded. 

3).  Improve  the  stability  and  continuity  of  all  major  programs  once  they  are  initiated. 
Many  cost  overruns  and  delays  could  be  reduced  by  a  sustained  political  commitment  and  funding 
by  both  the  Administration  and  Congress  to  major  space  missions  once  they  have  been  approved  and 
are  underway.  The  continuous  series  of  descopings  and  redesigns  of  many  large  missions  make  it 
impossible  for  the  agency  to  successfully  carry  out  its  largest  projects,  and  thus,  have  resulted  in  huge 
financial  losses,  strained  international  relations,  and  significantly  reduced  public  confidence  and 
support. 

SPACE  STATION.  The  international  space  station  program  was  designed  to  provide  engineering 
and  technical  capabilities  that  make  possible  the  long-duration  "hands-on"  laboratory  experiments 
needed  to  understand  the  space  environment  and  to  gain  experience  in  on-site  space  operations.  A 
space  station  will  allow  gravitational  forces  to  be  controlled  as  an  experimental  parameter  for  opening 
up  an  entirely  new  dimension  to  our  study  of  biology,  physiology,  and  materials  science.  The  full 
value  of  this  unique  facility  will  only  be  known  after  it  has  been  in  operation. 

The  current  review  of  the  station  program  with  the  goal  of  restructuring  to  reduce  annual 
costs  significantly  can  be  a  healthy  exercise  IF  the  result  preserves  mission  objectives.  Any  exercise 
in  cost-cutting  should  first  consider  where  the  major  costs  are,  and  where  appropriate  reductions  can 
be  made  in  these  areas  while  preserving  the  mission.  Examples  of  major  costs  associated  with  the 
program  include.  Program  Management,  Design  and  Manufacturing,  and  Shuttle  and  Station 
Operations. 

In  addition,  three  rules  should  be  applied  when  considering  options  for  restructuring  the 
program: 

1).  NASA  should  preserve  the  ability  to  perform  outstanding  engineering,  scientific  and 
technological  research.  The  goals  require,  as  a  minimum,  a  permanent  laboratory  in  space  with  crews 
operating  for  long  periods  of  time. 

2).  The  US  government  should  honor  its  commitment  to  the  international  partners,  who  have 
invested  their  own  money  based  on  a  commitment  from  the  United  States. 

3).  The  program  should  ensure  that  the  US  preserves  the  ability  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
program  with  respect  to  our  technological  competitiveness  in  critical  areas. 

US  SPACE  LAUNCH  CAPABILITY.  Critical  components  of  the  world's  economy  are  now  located 
in  space.  Advanced  telecommunications  and  remote  sensing  satellites  are  essential  to  the  functioning 
of  global  financial  markets,  television,  telephone  service,  navigation,  environmental  monitoring  and 
weather  forecasting.  These  components  rely  on  assured,  low-cost  access  to  space  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  compete  in  global  markets. 

The  issue  is:  Shall  the  US  equip  itself  with  a  low-cost  dependable  space  launch  capability 
which  will  meet  our  civil  and  military  launch  requirements,  and  simultaneously  provide  the  technical 
basis  for  US  companies  to  compete  effectively  in  this  new  international  industry? 

A  government  decision  against  building  a  new  launch  system  will  further  shift  world 
leadership  in  commercial  access  to  space  to  other  nations.  Relying  so  heavily  upon  others  for  such  a 
fundamental  national  capability  would  create  formidable  economic  and  national  security  risks.  If  no 
new  US  system  is  deployed  to  compete,  market  trends  already  underway  will  continue  to  move 
against  the  US  at  an  accelerating  rate.  For  example,  the  United  States  ranks  second  in  annual 
commercial  launches,  with  France  ranking  first. 
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If  there  is  a  government  decision  to  improve  its  launch  capability,  individual  American 
companies  or  even  teams  of  them  cannot  compete  in  the  international  launch  market  without 
government  partnership.  Launch  activities  have  important  components  which  will,  for  the  foreseeable 
ftature,  be  interlocked  with  government  needs.  This  will  require  not  only  federal  funding  support  but 
also  an  innovative  government/industry  partnership  which  is  not  now  in  place. 

The  recommendation  for  a  new  launch  system  repeats  the  recommendations  of  several 
eminent  study  panels.  Such  a  project  can  be  successfully  undertaken  within  a  limited  budget  if  we 
require  ourselves  to  maintain  a  sharp  focus  upon  only  incorporating  into  the  new  system  what  is  most 
immediately  required  to  give  the  US  the  competitive  capability  it  needs.  That  is,  the  systems 
technology  needed  to  support  our  commercial  space  industry  and  to  provide  a  substantial  reduction 
in  launch  costs  for  our  military  and  scientific  satellites.  After  the  initial  successes  further  refinement 
and  capabilities  can  be  added. 

COMMERCIAL  SPACE.  The  commercialization  of  space  is  proceeding  along  two  intersecting 
avenues.  First,  the  long  promised  market  for  space-based  goods  and  services  is  expanding  in  tangible 
ways  not  contemplated  even  as  recently  as  four  years  ago.  Large  satellites  are  improving  their 
capability  and  increasing  their  longevity.  Many  countries  in  the  third  world  are  exploring  the 
potential  for  space-based  systems  to  provide  point-to-point  and  broadcast  communications  to  people 
separated  by  intimidating  geography. 

This  expanding  market  intersects  a  second  growing  area:  space  launch  services.  As  stated  in 
the  previous  section  many  space-based  goods  and  services  rely  on  assured,  low-cost  access  to  space  in 
order  to  compete.  Although  US  commercial  launch  vehicles  hold  a  significant  market  share,  our 
window  of  competitiveness  is  closing  rapidly  as  new  launchers  are  entering  the  market  from  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese.  In  addition,  we  must  compete  with  subsidized  European  launch  services 
and  government-controlled  launch  services  from  the  Former  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China.  In  a  market  already  characterized  by  overcapacity,  our  industry  will  be  driven  out  unless 
solid  fair  trade  agreements  are  reached  and  enforced  with  our  international  competitors. 

As  important  as  it  is  to  assist  the  Russians  in  their  transition  to  a  democratic,  market  economy 
and  to  encourage  the  Chinese  toward  the  same  goal,  the  US  launch  industry  must  not  be  sacrificed  in 
the  interest  of  foreign  policy.  The  US  satellite  industry  recognizes  that  their  own  survival  also 
depends  on  a  healthy  US  launch  industry.  Today's  low  prices  are  likely  to  vanish  if  the  non-market 
economies  find  themselves  in  a  monopoly  position,  and  this  would  threaten  the  well-being  of  our 
satellite  industries  as  well. 

We  urge  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  with  non-market  economies  that  preclude  their 
swamping  the  market,  and  we  also  support  "rules  of  the  road"  agreements  with  other  competitors  to 
limit  unfair  government  support  for  launch  providers.  US  industry  can  hold  its  own  if  the  conditions 
are  fair,  but  it  cannot  compete  and  survive  against  foreign  governments.  The  playing  field  must  be 
level. 

CONCLUSION.  With  the  decline  in  federal  funding,  it  is  imperative  that  US  industry  and  the  federal 
government  form  a  partnership  that  will  benefit  the  country  by  prioritizing  our  investments.  In 
responding  to  these  emerging  national  problems,  it  is  vital  that  the  US  invest  in  broad  scale,  high 
impact,  long-term  R&D  that  will  enhance  our  abilities  to  compete  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  testimony.    I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 
LAURA  COHEN,  CRNA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  American  Association 
of  Nurse  Anesthesiologists,  Ms.  Laura  Cohen.  Ms.  Cohen,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcommittee  this  after- 
noon. 

Ms.  Cohen.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  As  you  noted 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  place  your  entire  written  statement  in  the 
record  at  this  point  and  you  can  proceed  any  way  you  like. 

Ms.  Cohen.  Thank  you.  As  you  noted,  my  name  is  Laura  Cohen. 
I  am  a  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetist,  CRNA  and  President 
of  the  Association  of  Veterans'  Administration  Nurse  Anesthetists, 
the  AVANA,  which  is  a  specialty  organization  representing  several 
hundred  VA  CRNAs. 

My  current  position  is  staff  nurse  anesthetist  and  PAC  Unit  Co- 
ordinator at  the  New  Orleans  VA  Medical  Center.  I  have  worked 
in  the  VA  system  for  14  years.  Today  I  am  representing  the 
AVANA  and  the  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists,  the 
AANA,  which  is  the  professional  society  for  the  25,000  CRNAs  who 
practice  across  the  United  States. 

The  AVANA  and  the  AANA  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy on  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for  veterans'  programs. 
On  a  personal  note,  I  want  the  committee  to  know  that  through 
your  efforts  in  funding  the  Nurse  Pay  Act,  we  have  been  increas- 
ingly successful  in  recruiting  new  CRNAs  into  my  own  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  CRNAs  have  administered  anesthesia  for  over  a 
century.  VA  CRNAs  provide  approximately  75  percent  of  the  anes- 
thesia administered  to  patients  in  VA  medical  centers.  March  1993 
VA's  central  office  data  indicated  the  following  statistics:  Of  133  re- 
porting VA  medical  centers,  121  or  91  percent  had  at  least  one  full- 
time  CRNA.  59  percent  of  the  medical  centers  had  at  least  one  full- 
time  anesthesiologist.  20  percent  of  the  medical  centers  used  only 
CRNAs.  Less  than  10  percent  use  only  anesthesiologists  on  staff. 

However,  there  continues  to  be  a  shortage  of  CRNAs  in  the  VA. 
Based  on  VA  medical  center  data  from  the  VA's  central  office  per- 
sonnel department  report  of  March  1993,  there  were  66  reported 
CRNA  vacancies.  Facilities  reported  the  following  difficulties  in 
filling  the  positions.  56  percent  of  the  vacancies  were  caused  by  re- 
cruitment and/or  appointment  difficulties  and  another  39  percent 
were  caused  by  a  shortage  of  qualified  applicants. 

In  addition  to  these  recruitment  problems,  VA  facilities  reported 
that  40  CRNAs  left  employment  in  1992.  Pay-related  reasons  ac- 
counted for  47.5  percent  of  these  losses.  AVANA  and  AANA  are 
appreciative  of  the  swift  Congressional  action  last  year  to  amend 
the  DVA  Nurse  Pay  Act,  Public  Law  102-585,  to  address  the  con- 
tinuing recruitment  and  retention  problem. 

The  new  law  includes  critical  amendments  which  are  intended  to 
bring  salaries  for  VA  CRNAs  into  ranges  competitive  with  the  pri- 
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vate  sector.  We  request  the  committee  support  continued  funding 
necessary  for  full  implementation  of  the  Public  Law  102-585. 

We  will  continue  to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  CRNAs  spe- 
cific amendments  to  the  DVA  Nurse  Pay  Act.  Although  the  pay 
concern  of  CRNAs  is  critical,  VA  educational  programs  are  essen- 
tial to  provide  the  experience  and  incentive  which  work  to  recruit 
and  retain  CRNAs  in  the  VA  system. 

Regarding  nurse  anesthesia  education,  there  are  currently  five 
VA  initiatives  to  help  educate  CRNAs.  First,  the  registered  nurse 
anesthetist  RNA  training  program  known  as  the  Grow  Our  Own 
Program  within  the  VA  began  in  1991  and  is  designed  to  establish 
training  sites  based  on  current  and/or  projected  vacancies  within  a 
VA  medical  center. 

RNA  trainees  must  sign  a  training  agreement  obligating  them  to 
serve  three  calendar  years  of  service  for  each  school  year  attended. 
The  AANA  is  pleased  that  five  students  have  received  funding 
through  the  RNA  program  for  the  1992  school  year.  For  1993,  23 
additional  students  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  the  RNA 
training  program. 

We  believe  that  the  RNA  training  program  will  be  a  significant 
help  with  VA  nurse  anesthetist  recruitment  and  retention  efforts. 

Second,  the  tuition  support  program  assists  VA  facilities  in  their 
efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  personnel  in  clinical  occupational  cate- 
gories experiencing  staffing  shortages,  including  CRNAs.  Job-relat- 
ed academic  and  continuing  education  courses  may  be  funded 
through  this  program. 

Third,  currently  14  VA  medical  centers  serve  as  anesthesia  clini- 
cal sites  for  non-VA  CRNA  educational  programs.  A  recent  AANA 
survey  of  VA  medical  centers  found  that  20  more  centers  are  inter- 
ested in  becoming  clinical  sites. 

Fourth,  health  professional  scholarships  provides  grants  for  tui- 
tion, stipends  and  other  educational  expenses.  This  program  added 
nurse  anesthesia  students  last  year  and  awarded  seven  scholar- 
ships. 

Fifth,  the  health  professional  education  loan  repayment  program 
was  appropriated  $5  million  in  1992.  Language  placed  in  the  VA 
Health  Care  Act  of  1992  created  an  implementation  problem. 
AVANA  and  AANA  believe  that  a  VA  loan  repayment  program 
would  create  a  significant  incentive  for  CRNAs  to  consider  employ- 
ment in  the  VA.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  problem  can  be  cor- 
rected and  the  appropriated  monies  utilized  for  the  new  program. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  concerned  that  a  continuing  CRNA  short- 
age exists  in  the  VA.  This  situation  will  have  a  deleterious  impact 
on  patient  care  by  weakening  the  surgical  capacity  of  medical  cen- 
ters. Therefore,  the  AVANA  and  the  AANA  believe  that  the  1994 
VA  appropriations  should  include  full  funding  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  VA  Nurse  Pay  Act  and  additional  funding  for  programs 
which  target  CRNA  education. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Cohen.  We  appreciate  very  much 
the  excellent  testimony  you  have  given  us  and  you  have  been  very 
helpful  to  us. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  Cohen.  Thank  you. 
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[The  information  follows:] 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Laura  Cohen.  I  am  a  certified  registered 
nurse  anesthetist  (CRNA)  and  President  of  the  Association  of  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Nurse  Anesthetists  (AVANA)  which  is  the  specialty  organization  representing 
several  hundred  VA  CRNAs.  My  current  position  is  staff  nurse  anesthetist  and 
Post  Anesthesia  Care  Unit  Coordinator  at  the  New  Orleans  VA  Medical  Center.  I 
have  worked  in  the  VA  system  for  14  years.  Today,  I  am  representing  the  AVANA 
and  the  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists  (AANA)  which  is  the  profes- 
sional society  for  the  25,000  CRNAs  who  practice  across  the  United  States. 

The  AVANA  and  the  AANA  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Fiscal 
Year  1994  appropriations  for  veterans'  programs.  On  a  personal  note,  I  want  the 
committee  to  know  that  through  your  efforts  in  funding  the  Nurse  Pay  Act,  we  have 
been  increasingly  successful  in  recruiting  CRNAs  into  my  facility.  Mr.  Chairman, 
CRNAs  have  administered  anesthesia  for  over  a  century.  VA  CRNAs  personally  pro- 
vide approximately  75%  of  the  anesthesia  administered  to  patients  in  VA  medical 
centers. 

March  1993  VACO  data  indicated  the  following  statistics:  Of  133  reporting 
VAMCs,  121  (91%)  had  at  least  1  full-time  CRNA;  59%  of  the  medical  centers  had 
at  least  one  full-time  anesthesiologist;  20%  of  the  medical  centers  used  only  CRNAs; 
less  than  10%  use  only  anesthesiologists  on  staff. 

However,  there  continues  to  be  a  shortage  of  CRNAs  in  the  VA.  Based  on  VA 
medical  center  data  from  the  VA  Central  Office  Personnel  Department  report  of 
March  1993,  there  were  66  reported  CRNA  vacancies.  Facilities  reported  the  follow- 
ing difficulties  in  filling  the  positions:  56%  of  the  vacancies  were  caused  by  recruit- 
ment and/or  appointment  difficulties  and  another  39%  were  caused  by  a  shortage  of 
qualified  applicants.  In  addition  to  these  recruitment  problems,  VA  facilities  report- 
ed that  40  CRNAs  left  employment  in  1992.  Pay-related  reasons  accounted  for  47.5% 
of  these  losses. 

AVANA  and  AANA  are  appreciative  of  the  swift  Congressional  action  last  year  to 
amend  the  DVA  Nurse  Pay  Act,  Public  Law  102-585,  to  address  the  continuing  re- 
cruitment and  retention  problem.  The  new  law  includes  critical  amendments  which 
are  intended  to  bring  salaries  for  VA  CRNAs  into  ranges  competitive  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  We  request  the  Committee  support  continued  funding  necessary  for  full 
implementation  of  Public  Law  102-585.  We  will  continue  to  monitor  the  effectiveness 
of  the  CRNA  specific  amendments  to  the  DVA  Nurse  Pay  Act. 

Although  the  pay  concern  of  CRNAs  is  critical,  VA  educational  programs  are  es- 
sential to  provide  the  experience  and  incentive  which  work  to  recruit  and  retain 
CRNAs  in  the  VA  system.  Regarding  nurse  anesthesia  education,  there  currently 
are  5  VA  initiatives  to  help  educate  CRNAs. 

1.  The  Registered  Nurse  Anesthetist  (RNA)  Training  Program,  known  as  the 
"Grow  Our  Own  Program"  within  the  VA,  began  in  1991  and  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish training  sites  based  on  current  and/or  projected  vacancies  within  a  VA  medical 
center.  RNA  trainees  must  sign  a  training  agreement  obligating  them  to  serve  3  cal- 
endar years  of  service  for  each  school  year  attended.  The  AANA  is  pleased  that  5 
students  have  received  funding  through  the  RNA  program  for  the  1992  school  year. 
For  1993,  23  additional  students  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  the  RNA  train- 
ing program.  We  believe  that  the  RNA  Training  Program  will  be  a  significant  help 
with  VA  nurse  anesthetist  recruitment  and  retention  efforts. 

2.  The  Tuition  Support  Program  assists  VA  facilities  in  their  efforts  to  recruit  and 
retain  personnel  in  clinical  occupational  categories  experiencing  staffing  shortages, 
including  CRNAs.  Job  related  academic  and  continuing  education  courses  may  be 
funded  through  this  program. 

3.  Currently,  14  VAMCs  serve  as  anesthesia  clinical  sites  for  non-VA  CRNA  edu- 
cational programs.  A  recent  AANA  survey  of  VAMCs  found  that  20  more  centers 
are  interested  in  becoming  clinical  sites. 

4.  Health  Professional  Scholarships  provides  grants  for  tuition,  stipends,  and 
other  educational  expenses.  This  program  added  nurse  anesthesia  students  last  year 
and  awarded  seven  scholarships. 

5.  The  Health  Professional  Education  Loan  Repayment  Program  was  appropriated 
$5  million  in  1992.  Language  placed  in  the  VA  Health  Care  Act  of  1992  created  an 
implementation  problem.  AVANA  and  AANA  believe  that  a  VA  loan  repayment 
program  would  create  a  significant  incentive  for  CRNAs  to  consider  employment  in 
the  VA.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  problem  can  be  corrected  and  the  appropriated 
monies  utilized  for  the  new  program. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  concerned  that  a  continuing  CRNA  shortage  exists  in  the 
VA.  This  situation  will  have  a  deleterious  impact  on  patient  care,  by  weakening  the 
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surgical  capability  of  medical  centers.  Therefore,  the  AVANA  and  the  AANA  be- 
lieve that  the  1994  VA  appropriations  should  include  full  funding  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  VA  Nurse  Pay  Act  and  additional  funding  for  programs  which  target 
CRNA  education. 
Thank  you. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 
RONALD  ATLAS,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  MICROBIOLOGY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Ronald  Atlas,  appear- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  American  Society  for  Microbiology. 

Mr.  Atlas,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Atlas.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  represent- 
ing the  American  Society  for  Microbiology  again. 

We  testified  before  your  committee  during  the  last  several  years 
on  behalf  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  again  this  year  we  wish  to  offer  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed EPA  appropriation. 

The  American  Society  for  Microbiology  is  the  largest  single  orga- 
nization representing  life  sciences,  with  over  39,000  members  from 
academia,  industry,  and  government. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  appropriation  that  I  would  like  to 
highlight  for  you  from  the  written  testimony  that  we  have  given. 
The  first  concerns  the  exploratory  grants  program.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram we  have  strongly  supported  over  the  past  several  years  and 
have  come  before  this  committee  in  the  past  asking  for  increases  in 
that  particular  program. 

We  note  enthusiastically  that  the  administration  in  its  request 
this  year,  has  asked  for  a  $2  million  increase  in  that  program,  and 
it  is  that  amount  that  we  wish  to  support.  Needless  to  say,  I  think 
we  would  like  to  see  more,  but  given  the  fiscal  situation,  we  would 
certainly  accept  the  $2  million  increase  that  is  proposed. 

This  particular  program  supports  investigator-initiated  research, 
a  basic  research  program  of  the  EPA.  Currently,  about  10  percent 
of  the  proposals  that  are  submitted  to  the  EPA  are  funded,  which 
is  about  half  of  what  we  would  see  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

With  the  increase  of  $2  million,  this  percentage  could  raise  that 
to  about  15  percent,  getting  closer  to  an  amount  that  would  provide 
an  incentive  for  our  best  scientists  to  address  environmental  prob- 
lems, as  opposed  to  turning  to  the  health  side  where  increased 
funding  is  available.  So  we  would  urge  you  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration's request  in  this  area. 

The  other  area  I  want  to  highlight  is  one  where  we  do  not  think 
the  administration's  request  is  adequate.  In  1990,  there  was  an  au- 
thorization for  a  three-year,  $35  million  program,  whereby  the  EPA 
passes  funds  through  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  environ- 
mental programs  for  support  of  basic  research  on  Superfund  sites 
concerning  hazardous  waste.  This  is  the  only  research  that  NIEHS 
has  in  this  particular  area. 
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The  appropriation  for  the  past  two  years  through  the  EPA  has 
provided  about  $31  to  $32  miUion  for  this  program  in  each  of  those 
fiscal  years.  This  year's  appropriation  request  has  reduced  that 
amount  to  $7.9  miUion,  meaning  a  75  percent  decrease  in  a  pro- 
gram that  was  planned  as  a  three-year  program  and  that  currently 
supports  330  scientific  projects. 

We  would  urge  this  committee  to  restore  the  authorized  amount 
and  to  appropriate  up  to  $35  million  for  this  particular  program. 
We  think  that  is  especially  critical  if  the  EPA  is  to  assume  the  crit- 
ical research  and  development  activities  that  it  should,  if  it  is 
raised  to  Cabinet  status,  and  if  the  House  joins  the  Senate  in  enact- 
ing that  raising  of  the  EPA. 

I  would  also  like,  if  I  may,  to  offer  some  comments  on  behalf  of 
the  society  relative  to  the  NSF  appropriation,  since  that  is  also  a 
purview  of  this  committee.  The  ASM  is  very  supportive  of  the  NSF 
research  budget. 

We  note  that  this  is  the  critical  agency  for  achieving  basic  re- 
search in  the  sciences  and  that  the  appropriation  request  is  for  a 
15  percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1993  enacted  amount.  We 
would  point  out,  while  this  in  fact  might  appear  to  be  very  high  in 
these  days  of  needing  to  find  places  to  cut  the  budget,  this  might  be 
a  place  that  one  would  look,  say,  going  up  15  percent. 

We  would  point  out  that  what  is  really  happening  is  that  there  is 
a  restoration  in  these  reductions  which  were  made  during  fiscal 
year  1993,  and  further  we  point  out  that  since  the  President's  1993 
stimulus  package  has  not  been  enacted,  that  would  have  brought 
additional  funding  to  the  NSF,  that  in  fact  will  not  be  there.  So  we 
would  urge  this  committee  to  support  the  appropriation  request 
and  to  maintain  the  15  percent  increase  in  the  NSF  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1994. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  on  these  issues  for 
you.  But  these  are  the  areas  from  our  testimony  that  we  would 
wish  to  highlight  for  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Doctor,  I  don't  have  any  questions.  I  do  appreciate 
very  much  the  testimony  you  have  given  us  on  behalf  of  American 
Society  for  Microbiology.  You  have  given  us  some  good  testimony 
and  we  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Atlas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  ASM  is  the  largest  single  scientific  society  representing  life  scientists  in  the  United 
States,  with  over  39,000  members.  Our  members  include  academic,  industrial,  and 
governmental  scientists.  The  ASM  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Subcommittee  and  to  bring  to  your  attention  concerns  and  recommendations  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  research  and  development  programs  in  the  FY  1994 
budget  request. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  appropriation  request  of  $6.4  billion  for  FY  1994 
was  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  the  President's  economic  stimulus  package,  that  included 
$916  million  for  the  EPA,  would  be  passed  by  the  Congress.  Since  that  has  not  occurred,  the 
appropriation  requested  by  the  Agency  would  actually  represent  a  $541  million  decrease 
compared  to  the  actual  1993  appropriation.  Decreased  funding  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  incongruent  with  the  public  demands  for  improved  environmental  quality  and  the 
Administration's  emphasis  on  the  environment.  It  is  critical  that  a  decrease  in  overall  funding 
for  the  EPA  not  reduce  the  R&D  appropriation  which  already  is  inadequate  and  which  was  not 
part  of  the  stimulus  package. 

We  are  especially  concerned  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  not  provide  adequate  funding  for  the  development  of  proactive  research  programs 
that  can  prevent  environmental  deterioration.  We  are  very  supportive  of  the  $31.3  million 
increase  in  the  R&D  appropriation  request  for  the  EPA.  The  $8  million  increase  in  the  EPA 
base  for  biotechnology  research  is  important,  especially  when  linked  to  the  FCCSET 
biotechnology  initiative. 

We  have  pointed  out  over  the  last  several  years  in  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee, 
that  the  EPA  appropriation,  for  the  most  part,  allows  it  to  react  to  problems  of  environmental 
concern  only  aifter  they  have  occurred.  We  hope  that  the  Agency  will  begin  to  be  funded  at 
levels  that  will  permit  it  to  become  proactive. 

We  continue  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Exploratory  Research  Grants  program 
at  EPA.  The  very  low  acceptance  rate  of  investigator-initiated  proposals  by  this  program  means 
that  our  best  scientists  are  turning  away  from  preforming  necessary  research  in  the  area  of  the 
environment.  The  acceptance  rate  for  research  grant  applications  to  the  EPA  in  the  area  of 
environmental  biology,  for  example,  is  only  10-11%  compared  to  a  rate  nearly  2  times  higher 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  EPA  is  requesting  a  $2  million  increase  for  the 
Exploratory  Research  Program,  which  could  raise  the  grant  acceptance  rate  to  15-16%.  The  $2 
million  in  additional  funding,  which  is  a  10%  increase  over  FY  93,  must  be  viewed  as  essential 
and  minimal.  It  should  be  considered  the  first  step  in  an  incremental  program  of  increased 
funding  to  bring  our  best  researchers  to  the  problems  relating  to  environmental  quality.  There 
must  be  an  adequate  and  stably  funded  exploratorj'  grants  research  program  through  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

There  is  a  clear  need  to  broaden  the  base  of  scientists  working  on  environmental  R&D 
programs.  The  exploratory  grants  program  helps  in  this  regard.  The  internal  reallocation  of 
EPA  laboratory  funds  to  allow  additional  support  for  external  cooperative  agreements  is  an 
important  bold  step  that  will  help  achieve  increased   numbers  of  scientists  working  on 
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environmental  problems.  We  hope  that  it  will  have  an  important  impact  on  the  number  of 
students  working  on  environmental  projects.  Training  is  a  critical  and  as  yet  inadequately 
addressed  aspect  of  environmental  research. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  EPA  appropriation  on  ongoing  research  related 
to  superfund  sites.  The  EPA  has  provided  money  to  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  (NIEHS)  for  support  of  research  projects  aimed  at  improved  cleanup 
technologies  and  on  assessing  human  health  risk  before  and  after  cleanup.  In  the  last  two  years, 
$31-$32  million  each  year  has  been  transferred  to  NIEHS  for  support  of  such  research  projects. 
This  program  was  authorized  in  1990  for  $35  million  for  three  years.  This  year  is  the  third  year 
of  that  program,  and  the  EPA  appropriation  request  is  reduced  to  $7.9  million.  Thus,  there  will 
be  a  75%  decrease  in  ongoing  activities  if  funds  are  not  redirected  to  the  ongoing  NIEHS 
program.  This  program  currently  funds  330  scientists.  The  program  is  unique  in  that 
microbiologists  work  together  with  health  scientists,  engineers  and  geoscientists.  New 
knowledge  from  this  team  approach  is  important  to  saving  unnecessary  expense  caused  by 
inaccurate  assessment  of  risks  and  non-cost  effective  methods  of  cleanup.  The  NIEHS 
Superfund  Basic  Research  Program  represents  the  only  money  being  invested  in  basic  research 
by  the  EPA  Superfund  Program  and  it  is  an  important  investment  for  the  nation's  future  for 
addressing  hazards  to  human  health  from  hazardous  wastes.  We  recommend  restoring  the 
budget  for  this  program  to  the  authorized  level  of  $35  million  for  FY  1994. 

We  support  the  elevation  of  the  EPA  to  cabinet  level  status.  As  a  cabinet  level 
department  we  feel  the  EPA  would  serve  important  regulatory,  policy,  and  R&D  activities.  We 
feel  some  reorganization  would  be  necessary  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  recent  Carnegie 
Commission  report.  We  believe  that  consideration  of  reorganization  and  change  in  focus  should 
await  evaluation  following  the  upcoming  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report. 

We  are  supportive  of  the  EPA  Administrator's  efforts  to  prevent  pollution  and  to  focus 
on  production  operation  to  minimize  waste  and  pollution.  We  also  agree  with  the  need  for 
innovative  technologies  for  pollution  control  and  abatement  including  increased  use  of 
biotechnological  solutions  and  bioremediation.  The  Administrator's  emphasis  on  ecosystem  wide 
decision  considerations  is  appropriately  reflected  in  the  multimedia  appropriation  request  for  the 
EPA.  The  EPA  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  research  design  and  data  is  essential  for  credibility 
to  the  public  and  the  scientific  community. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions. 
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Tel  (202)  737-3600 
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May  3,  1993 


The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chair,  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent  Agencies 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
2365  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Stokes: 

The  American  Society  for  Microbiology  (ASM)  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit  written 
comments  for  the  hearing  record  on  the  fiscal  year  (FY)  1994  budget  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF).  The  ASM  is  the  largest  single  biological  life  science  society  in  the  world 
with  an  active  membership  of  over  39,(XX).  The  preeminence  of  the  United  States  in  science  and 
technology  worldwide  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  research  activities  in  the  biological  sciences  by 
many  of  the  members  of  the  ASM. 

The  ASM  is  very  supportive  of  the  important  programs  of  the  NSF  and  particularly  the 
Biological  Sciences  (BIO)  Activity  which  plays  a  key  role  in  developing  fundamental  research 
and  training  in  critical  areas  of  microbiology  and  molecular,  cellular  and  environmental  biology. 
The  new  knowledge  gained  from  the  biological  sciences  supported  by  the  NSF  directly  benefits 
the  biotechnology  industry  and  contributes  to  the  nation's  economy  and  international  competitive 
position. 

We  realize  that  the  Subcommittee  is  faced  with  difficult  decisions  in  formulating  distributions 
of  funds  to  all  the  various  agencies  and  programs  worthy  of  support,  especially  in  the  current 
economic  climate.  However,  the  NSF  is  one  of  the  few  government  agencies  which  through  its 
support  of  basic  science  research  has  been  responsible  for  generating  new  scientific  knowledge 
that  is  the  foundation  of  this  country's  success  in  biotechnology.  The  NSF,  although  only  3% 
of  the  federal  R&D  effort,  plays  a  central  role  in  the  nation  and  its  leadership  in  technology 
worldwide.  NSF  supported  investigator-initiated  research  in  the  biological  sciences  has  led  to 
basic  science  discoveries  that  have  had  significant  impact  on  the  economy,  industry,  medicine, 
agriculture,  the  environment  and  the  improvement  of  health.  Individual  investigator-initiated 
research  grants  supported  by  NSF  have  made  possible  the  advancement  of  recombinant  DNA 
technology  and  biotechnology  and  their  application  to  the  food  industry,  to  the  production  of 
biopesticides  and  biofertilizers,  and  to  the  improvement  of  individual  health  and  the  environment, 
just  to  cite  a  few  of  the  numerous  benefits.  Biotechnology  will  continue  to  build  on  the  diversity 
of  genes  and  metabolic  products  of  microorganisms.    It  is  important,  therefore,  to  understand 
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the  implications  of  protecting  biodiversity  and  ecological  variety.  Bioremediation,  waste  water 
treatment  and  the  production  of  antibiotics  and  vaccines  are  just  some  of  the  products  of 
microbial  diversity  which  have  significant  economic  value.  New  technologies  are  available  for 
studying  the  biomass  and  offer  new  challenges  in  understanding  global  biodiversity. 

The  opportunities  today  for  significant  contributions  from  NSF  supported  biological  science 
research  are  enormous.  The  ASM  strongly  supports  the  Administration's  budget  request  of  $3.2 
billion  for  the  NSF  and  urges  Congress  to  approve  the  proposed  FY  1994  budget  increases  of 
15%  for  the  biological  sciences  and  $6  million  for  the  biotechnology  initiative.  This  new 
funding  is  necessary  in  the  biological  sciences  to  begin  to  exploit  the  full  potential  of  research 
opportunities. 

The  proposed  increase  of  15%  over  the  fiscal  1993  enacted  level  of  funding  for  the  biological 
sciences  is  absolutely  essential.  Although  the  percentage  increase  may  appear  high,  the  proposed 
additional  funding  is  needed  to  help  restore  the  reductions  which  were  made  in  the  fiscal  1993 
NSF  budget  request.  The  increases  proposed  for  NSF  in  the  President's  1993  stimulus  package 
have  not  been  enacted,  leaving  the  NSF  and  the  biological  sciences  programs  with  funding  in 
fiscal  1993  that  is  below  fiscal  1992.  The  fiscal  1993  budgetary  reductions  will  slow  progress 
in  basic  research  and  training  related  to  biotechnology  and  the  environment.  The  fiscal  1993 
budget  fell  significantly  short  of  the  Administration's  five  year  proposal  in  1987  to  double  the 
NSF  budget  by  1992  in  recognition  of  years  of  budgetary  erosion.  NSF-supported  individual 
research  efforts  continue  to  erode  and  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  high  costs  of  doing 
research.  Additional  funding  is  needed  to  allow  progress  toward  larger  individual  investigator 
awards  to  better  enable  the  conduct  of  research,  particularly  in  forefront  areas  such  as  molecular 
biology.  It  is  very  essential  for  Congress  to  approve  the  fiscal  1994  funding  request  for  the 
biological  sciences  at  NSF  to  advance  science  and  technology  in  the  U.S. 

Research  not  only  needs  support  at  the  level  of  the  individual  investigator  but  also  at  the  level 
of  undergraduate  and  graduate  education.  We  are  seeing  an  increasing  shortage  of  trained 
microbiologists  who  can  fill  technically  complex  jobs  and  the  academic  positions  being  vacated 
by  retirement.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  train  additional  investigators  to  take  advantage  of  the 
current  expansion  of  research  opportunities.  Training  in  the  U.S.  has  been  neglected  too  long. 
The  NSF  is  unique  in  its  support  of  science  education.  We  urge  Congress  to  support  increased 
funding  proposed  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  training  programs  within  the  education 
budget.  The  Academic  Research  Facilities  and  Instrumentation  money  is  an  important 
component  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  training  programs  which  reach  a  large  audience 
(including  small  colleges  as  well  as  large  universities)  yet  adequate  funding  has  been  lacking  for 
several  years.  Initiatives  to  increase  the  quality  of  science  education  must  be  supported  at  aU 
levels  in  order  to  improve  the  scientific  literacy  of  the  public  and  the  training  of  young  scientists 
at  the  earliest  possible  stages,  including  grades  K-12. 

Although  we  are  supportive  of  science  education,  and  other  new  missions  and  initiatives  at  NSF, 
we  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  the  primary  mission  of  the  NSF  as  the  government  agency  which 
supports  fundamental  research.  We  are  very  concerned  that  the  core  research  programs  of  NSF 
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receive  additional  funding.  Any  initiatives  that  impact  adversely  on  precious  dollars  for  basic 
research  need  close  scrutiny.  For  example,  we  applaud  the  recent  memorandum  of 
understanding  (MOU)  between  NSF  and  NIST.  We  support  the  concept  of  expanding  NSF's 
mission  to  encourage  linkages  between  industry  and  academia,  but  we  caution  that  the  cost  of 
applied  research  could  overwhelm  the  currently  inadequate  support  of  basic  research.  New 
initiatives  need  to  be  assessed  and  monitored  for  their  effectiveness.  The  NSF  fills  a  unique 
niche  in  funding  basic  research  that  is  of  great  importance  to  society  over  the  long-term.  The 
NSF  strategic  plan  must  include  a  solid  commitment  by  the  federal  government  to  long-term 
basic  research  support. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  more  financial  support  for  the  NSF,  perhaps  the  most  telling 
question  to  ask  is,  "where  would  the  world  be  today  without  basic  research?"  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  NSF  appropriation  for  fiscal  1994  and  we  would  be  pleased 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Subcommittee  throughout  the  appropriations  process. 


Sincerely, 


Mary  Woodworth,  Ph.D.  Kenneth  I.  Bems,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  John  Ift^rafiam, 

Chair,  Committee  on  Chair,  Public  and  Scientific  Presiaent,  Ameican  Society 

Genetic  and  Molecular  Affairs  Board,  ASM  for  Microbiology 

Microbiology 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

NSF 

WITNESS 
MIKE  ISAACSON,  PH.D.,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Cornell  University,  Dr. 
Mike  Isaacson. 

Dr.  Isaacson,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee this  afternoon.  We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in 
the  record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point,  and  then  you  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Isaacson.  Thanks  a  lot,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  a  professor  of  applied  physics  at  Cornell  University,  but  I 
am  representing  the  Microscopy  Society  of  America  today  along 
with  a  few  of  my  colleagues  that  are  professors  of  anatomy  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Francisco  and  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  present  a  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to 
present  the  views  of  5,000  men  and  women  in  our  society  who  work 
in  all  disciplines,  ranging  from  biomedical  science  to  microelectron- 
ic engineering. 

And  what  I  am  here  to  address  is  the  role  of  instrumentation  in 
expanding  our  access  to  critical  technology  in  the  life  and  materi- 
als sciences. 

The  President's  economic  program  outlines  a  new  direction  for 
this  country  to  promote  economic  growth  by  investment  in  such 
technologies.  We  are  specifically  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
request  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  a  $400  million  in- 
crease in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994,  an  increase  in  the  aca- 
demic research  facilities  and  instrumentation  budget  to  $55  million 
to  next  year,  and  to  commit  half  of  these  funds  to  instrumentation. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  increase  in  instrumentation  funding  is 
critical  to  the  life  sciences  is  over  the  last  two  years  there  has  been 
about  a  75  percent  reduction  in  shared  instrument  grants  in  the 
NIH  for  a  while. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  list  three  reasons  why  increased 
funding  for  scientific  instrumentation  is  essential  for  this  Nation's 
well-being.  Instruments  are  not  people,  they  are  sort  of  just  tools, 
but  they  are  extremely  important.  And  the  first  reason  is  to 
expand  our  access  to  these  critical  technologies  which  are  critical. 

I  have  some  pictures  here,  taken  through  electron  microscopes  at 
the  atomic  and  molecular  levels.  The  one  here  is  a  molecular  image 
of  muscle  two  million  times  magnified.  It  is  an  image  that  gives  us 
more  detailed  understanding  of,  say,  heart  disease.  This  is  an 
image  of  an  advanced  material,  deuterium,  at  the  atomic  level, 
magnified  200  million  times. 

And  the  health  of  living  organisms  and  the  strength  and  utility 
of  materials  depends  upon  their  cellular  and  organizational  struc- 
ture at  the  atomic  and  molecular  level.  But  in  order  to  get  this 
type  of  information,  we  must  have  access  to  these  instruments  and 
these  instruments  are  very  expensive,  in  $100,000  to  $400,000 
range. 
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Even  a  modern  light  microscope  that  people  use  for  looking  at 
cell  division  can  cost  over  $250,000. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  much? 

Dr.  Isaacson.  $250,000  for  a  modern  light  microscope  for  study- 
ing, say,  AIDS  research.  They  are  beyond  the  sums  an  individual 
investigator  can  request  in  a  grant  from  NSF,  but  a  group  of  re- 
searchers with  common  problems  can  come  together  and  share  in- 
strumentation and  these  provide  an  economy  of  scale,  which  are  a 
very  cost-effective  approach  to  critical  instrumentation. 

This  need  is  quite  severe,  because  most  special  expensive  instru- 
mentation in  the  academic  institutions  is  over  eight  years  old,  gen- 
erally obsolete  and  they  can't  be  used  to  look  at  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  today. 

The  second  reason  for  increased  funding  of  instrumentation  is  it 
supports  development  of  new  instruments  that  aren't  available 
commercially.  And  this  is  an  area  where  I  come  from,  working  in 
the  last  20  years,  and  this  development  aspect  is  very  critical  in 
keeping  our  Nation  at  a  technological  advantage  since  the  tools  we 
develop  today  become  the  tools  of  tomorrow  and  this  results  in 
spin-off  technologies,  commercialization  of  these  instruments,  creat- 
ing jobs,  and  enhances  our  global  competitiveness. 

The  third  reason  for  increased  funding  of  instrumentation  is  that 
such  an  investment  provides  state-of-the-art  educational  training 
for  our  students.  And  when  they  graduate,  they  can  hit  the  ground 
running  in  a  competitive  global  industrial  environment. 

So  one  way  of  thinking  of  this  investment  in  instrumentation  is 
it  really  is  an  investment  in  people,  an  investment,  personally, 
which  I  think  can't  be  overstated,  because  trained  students  are  the 
ultimate  and  most  effective  means  of  technology  transfer. 

So  in  concluding,  if  society  expects  the  science  and  engineering 
community  to  advance  future  technology,  it  is  essential  that  we  be 
able  to  acquire  the  tools  that  we  need  to  succeed.  We  can't  build 
houses  without  tools,  so  we  can't  build  the  technology  or  the  knowl- 
edge base  for  future  economic  competitiveness  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  of  our  citizens  without  the  appropriate  tools. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  my  society,  we  would  like  to  respectfully 
submit  the  following  three  recommendations:  First,  that  the  overall 
NSF  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  be  supported.  That  their 
support  for  increased  funding  for  the  academic  research  facility 
and  instrumentation  program  at  NSF  with  $55  million,  with  half  of 
these  funds  specifically  for  instrumentation,  since  that  is  pretty 
much  the  only  place  people  can  go.  And  to  provide  a  plan  for  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  instrumentation  funding  which  is  consistent 
with  the  growth  rate  for  the  biotechnology  and  advanced  materials 
industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
present  this  testimony.  We  appreciate  the  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  been  instrumental  in  long-term  investment  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  And  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  support  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  request  to  increase  the  investment 
in  the  tools  that  we  need  in  order  to  advance  science  and  technolo- 
gy essential  for  strengthening  the  Nation. 

Thanks  a  lot. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Isaacson.  We  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance here  and  your  testimony  you  have  given  us  this  after- 
noon. 

Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Chairman  Stokes  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  this  subcommittee  the  views  of  the  more 
than  5,000  men  and  women  represented  by  the  Microscopy  Society  of 
America.   It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  relay  to  you  the  views 
of  scientists  and  engineers  who  work  in  disciplines  ranging  from 
biomedical  science  to  microelectronic  engineering.   We  have  also 
been  in  contact  with  the  10,000  member  Materials  Research  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Biomedical  Research  Facilities  who  are 
broadly  supportive  of  these  same  views. 

Today,  the  opportunities  for  science  and  engineering  to  provide  an 
improvement  in  the  health  and  wealth  of  our  society  are  so  clear 
that  one  can  almost  touch  them.   I  come  here  specifically  to 
address  the  important  role  of  instrumentation  (scientific  tools) 
in  expanding  our  access  to  critical  technologies  in  the  life  and 
materials  sciences. 

This  year  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  address  the  investment 

deficit  in  this  country  experienced  by  domestic  programs  neglected 

for  some  time.   The  President's  economic  program  outlines  a  new 

direction  for  this  country  to  promote  economic  growth  by  investment 

in  critical  technologies  developed  through  research  activities  at 

the  NSF.   VJe  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  request  by  the 

National  Science  Foundation  for  a  $400  million  increase  in  the 

budget  for  FY  '94  over  the  current  FY  '93.   Specifically,  we  are 

in  favor  of  the  request  to  increase  the  Academic  Research  Facilities 

and  Instrumentation  budget  in  FY  '94  by  10%  over  current  FY  '93 

(to  $55  million)  and  to  commit  h^lf  of  these  funds  to  instrumentation 
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The  amount  budgeted  for  instrumentation  in  this  program  for  FY 
'93  was  actually  less  than  for  any  one  of  the  dozen  critical 
science  and  technology  projects  underway  in  Japan  during  that 
time.   Of  those  proposals  submitted  to  the  NSF  for  instrumentation 
funding  which  were  ranked  in  the  "must  fund"  category  (those 
ranked  by  peer  panels  as  being  critical  to  the  further  development 
of  science  and  technology),  less  than  half  could  be  supported 
under  those  levels.   If  funding  were  to  continue  at  those  levels, 
it  could  have  serious  consequences  down  the  road  for  this  nation's 
technological  competitiveness.   The  reduction  in  NSF  funding  for 
instrumentation  over  the  past  few  years  has  been  unfortunately 
exceeded  by  a  75%  reduction  in  the  Shared  Instrumentation  Program 
at  the  NIH  leaving  biomedical  scientists  with  meager  federal 
support  for  the  tools  critically  needed  for  solving  crucial  health 
problems.   Thus,  the  modest  proposed  increase  in  the  Academic 
Research  Facilities  and  Instrumentation  budget  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  alleviating  these  difficulties. 

I  will  speak  primarily  about  the  component  of  that  10%  budget 
increase  that  affects  instrumentation  at  academic  institutions. 
This  urgent  need  for  state  of  the  art  instrumentation  does  not 
reduce  the  critical  role  that  investigator  initiated  grants  play 
in  basic  and  applied  research.   There  are  essentially  three  main 
reasons  why  increased  funding  for  scientific  instrumentation 
is  necessary  and  critical  to  this  nation's  well-being. 
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1.   THE  ROLE  OF  INSTRUMENTATION  IN  EXPANDING  ACCESS  TO  CRITICAL 
TECHNOLOGIES 

First,  we  must  look  at  the  role  of  instrumentation  in  expanding 
access  to  critical  technologies  in  the  life  and  materials  sciences. 
The  scientist  and  engineer  must  have  the  ability  to  work  at  the 
atomic  and  molecular  level  in  both  life  and  materials  science. 
The  health  of  living  organisms  and  the  strength  and  utility  of 
materials  depends  upon  their  cellular  and  organizational  structure 
at  the  atomic  and  molecular  level.   (Two  examples  are  shown  of  the 
molecular  organization  of  muscle  and  the  atomic  arrangements  in  a 
small  atom  cluster.)   Both  disciplines  critically  depend  upon  ex- 
pensive state  of  the  art  instrumentation  to  understand  and  change 
the  basic  structural  causes  of  either  disease  or  defects  of 
materials.   (For  example,  what  makes  a  gene  defective,  how  does  a 
material  defect  affect  the  strength  of  a  material,  why  do  bridges 
collapse  and  airplanes  crash?)   We  are  at  a  crucial  juncture  in 
our  history  where  by  the  end  of  this  century  we  will  be  capable  of 
producing  "designer  genes*  and  "smart  materials"  by  engineering 
structures  at  the  atomic  and  molecular  level.   Technological  ad- 
vances, future  economic  competitiveness  and  the  health  and  safety 
of  Americans  depend  upon  the  scientist's  or  engineer's  access  to 
equipment  in  the  cost  range  of  from  $100,000  to  more  than  $400,000. 

For  example,  a  modern  light  microscope  capable  of  allowing  for 
investigation  of  cell  division,  AIDS  research  or  inspection  of 
microelectronic  circuits  may  easily  cost  more  than  $250,000.   The 
next  generation  of  computing  chips  will  require  the  manufacture  of 
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structures  only  about  a  few  dozen  atoms  across  with  the  position 
of  each  atom  known  precisely.   In  order  to  visualize  such  struc- 
tures, one  must  use  an  electron  microscope,  an  instrument  which 
can  cost  close  to  $1  million.   These  costs  are  beyond  the  sums 
which  an  individual  investigator  can  request  in  a  grant.   But, 
groups  of  researchers  with  a  common  problem  can  come  together  to 
request  such  instrumentation  as  a  "shared  resource"  under  this 
program.   Shared  resources  provide  economy  of  scale  (many  investi- 
gators utilizing  one  instrument)  and  with  some  institutional 
cost-sharing,  a  very  cost-effective  approach  to  a  critical  instru- 
mentation need.   Everyone  gains  in  this  way:   the  academic  insti- 
tution, the  researchers,  the  students  who  will  be  trained  on 
these  new  tools  and  the  nation's  future  technological  competitive- 
ness is  enhanced. 

The  last  point  cannot  be  stressed  enough.   Most  expensive  instru- 
mentation in  academic  institutions  is  over  8  years  old.   At  the 
rate  at  which  technological  capabilities  are  advancing  worldwide, 
such  instrumentation  is  obsolete  and  often  cannot  be  used  to 
answer  the  critical  problems  of  today.   One  just  has  to  look  at 
personal  computers  to  get  an  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  technology 
is  growing,  and  the  rate  at  which  technological  obsolescense  is 
increasing. 

2.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TOOLS  OF  TOMORROVJ 

The  second  reason  for  increased  funding  of  instrumentation  at 
academic  institutions  is  that  this  funding  also  supports  the 
development  of  new  instrumentation  that  cannot  be  purchased 
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commercially.   This  development  aspect  is  crucial  in  keeping  the 
nation  at  a  technological  advantage,  since  these  tools  will  be  the 
tools  of  tomorrow.   Moreover,  this  instrumentation  development 
often  results  in  spin-off  technology  and  commercialization,  creat- 
ing jobs  and  enhancing  our  global  competitiveness. 

3.   INVESTMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

The  third  reason  for  increased  funding  of  instrumentation  is  that 
such  investment  at  academic  institutions  provides  state  of  the  art 
educational  training  for  our  students  who  upon  graduation,  can 
hit  the  ground  running  in  a  competitive  global  industrial  environ- 
ment.  Thus,  one  must  think  of  this  investment  in  instrumentation 
as  an  investment  in  people  —  an  investment  which  cannot  be  over- 
stated since  trained  students  are  our  ultimate  and  most  effective 
means  of  technology  transfer. 

This  type  of  investment  is  extremely  cost-effective.   For  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  over  22,000  graduate  students  will  be  supported 
with  the  FY  '94  NSF  budget.   If  these  students  get  their  training 
on  the  new  instrumentation  purchased  or  developed  with  the  requested 
Academic  Research  Facilities  and  Instrvunentation  funds,  this 
amounts  to  barely  $1,000  extra  invested  per  student  per  year  — 
significantly  less  than  a  year's  tuition  and  a  very  modest  invest- 
ment in  training. 

If  society  expects  the  science  and  engineering  community  to  advance 
future  technology  for  the  purpose  of  the  well-being  of  this  nation, 
then  it  is  essential  that  this  community  be  able  to  acquire  the 
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tools  needed  to  succeed.   Just  as  one  cannot  build  houses  or 
automobiles  without  tools,  so  we  cannot  build  the  technology  or 
knowledge  base  for  future  economic  competitiveness  and  improvement 
of  the  health  of  our  citizens  without  the  appropriate  tools. 
Therefore,  the  5100  scientists  and  engineers  represented  by  The 
Microscopy  Society  of  America  wish  to  respectfully  submit  the 
following  recommendation  to  insure  that  this  nation  fulfills  the 
promise  of  science  and  technology  for  our  society: 

1)  Support  the  overall  NSF  budget  request  for  FY  '94  of  a 
S400  million  increase  over  the  current  FY  '93  budget. 

2)  Support  the  proposed  NSF  budget  request  for  increased 
funding  for  the  Academic  Research  Facilities  and  Instrumentation 
program  by  a  growth  rate  of  10%  in  FY  '94  to  $55  million  with 
half  of  these  funds  specifically  for  instrumentation. 

3)  Provide  a  plan  for  continued  growth  of  instrumentation 
funding  consistent  with  the  growth  rate  for  the  biotechnology  and 
advanced  materials  industries. 

4)  Consider  an  investment  in  instrumentation  at  academic 
institutions  as  an  investment  in  people  and  in  technology  transfer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  work  of  this  Subcommittee  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  a  long  term  investment  in  science  and 
technology  through  the  NSF.   You  and  the  Administration  agree  as 
we  do  that  investment  in  science  and  technology  is  essential  in 
strengthening  this  nation,  not  only  by  improving  economic  competi- 
tiveness, but  also  by  alleviating  disease.   Thus,  I  respectfully 
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ask  you  and  the  Subconanittee  to  share  this  view  and  support  the 
proposed  request  to  increase  investment  in  the  tools  necessary  to 
allow  us  to  carry  out  this  plan. 
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Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

WITNESSES 

RICHARD  SCHULTZ,  ASSISTANT  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 

RUSSELL  W.  MANK,  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  PARALYZED 
VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

MICHAEL  BRINCK,  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMVETS 

BOB  MAHAN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  SERVICE, 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witnesses  will  consist  of  a  panel:  Michael 
F.  Brinck,  representing  AMVETS,  National  Legislative  Director; 
Mr.  Bob  Mahan,  Assistant  Director,  National  Legislative  Service, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States;  Russell  W.  Mank, 
National  Legislative  Director,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  and 
Richard  F.  Schultz,  the  Assistant  National  Legislative  Director  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  do  you  do? 

We  are  pleased  to  have  all  four  of  you  appear  before  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

If  you  have  formal  statements,  we  will  place  them  in  the  record 
in  their  entirety.  And  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

Who  is  first? 

Mr.  Schultz.  I  will  start. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

This  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  that  AMVETS,  DAV,  PVA 
and  VFW  have  joined  forces  to  formulate  a  needs-based  budget  for 
the  VA.  We  intend  to  submit  the  independent  budget  to  your  sub- 
committee for  the  careful  consideration  of  our  collective  organiza- 
tions of  VA  funding  needs. 

I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  the  general  operating  expense  account 
which  provides  funding  for  the  personnel  and  equipment  costs 
needed  to  administer  nonmedical  VA  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  budget  calls  for  an  increase  of 
$11.3  million  over  fiscal  year  1993.  Allowing  for  an  additional  92 
employees  to  provide  benefit  determination  to  American  veterans 
and  their  families. 

VA  compensation,  pension  and  insurance  service  will  receive  an 
increase  of  242  employees  over  the  current  level. 

Even  with  this  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  VA  anticipates  that  the 
backlog  of  compensation  and  pension  plans  will  increase  to  nearly 
900,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
300,000  over  the  current  level. 

VA's  Veterans'  Service  Division,  which  provides  assistance, 
advice,  and  outreach  services  to  veterans  regarding  veterans'  bene- 
fits, will  see  its  ability  to  provide  these  services  continue  to  decline. 
In  fiscal  year  1994,  VA  estimates  that  nearly  4  million  VA  claim- 
ants will  be  unable  to  reach  the  VA  by  telephone. 

Vocational,  rehabilitation  and  counseling  service  is  slated  to  lose 
18  employees  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  their  services  has 
skyrocketed  as  a  result  of  the  downsizing  of  our  Nation's  military. 
Each  month,  VA  receives  far  more  applications  for  vocational  and 
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rehabilitation  services  than  can  be  processed.  This  backlog  contin- 
ues to  grow  as  greater  number  of  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans are  effectively  being  denied  critically  needed  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. 

Additionally,  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  expects  the  average 
processing  time  for  appeals  to  increase  from  441  days  to  approxi- 
mately 540  days  during  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  a  time  when  expenditures  for  other  Feder- 
al programs  were  increasing  at  an  extraordinary  pace,  the  cost  of 
the  veterans'  benefits  was  held  to  a  virtual  straight  line.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1975,  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  cost  of  the  VA 
benefits  represented  5  cents  of  each  tax  dollar.  That  figure  now 
stands  at  approximately  2.5  cents. 

In  1992  Federal  spending  for  entitlements  stood  at  $717  billion. 
The  $16.5  billion  spent  for  VA  disability  compensation  and  pension 
for  needy  veterans  represents  2.3  percent  of  that  figure.  And  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  spending  for  the 
same  benefits  will  still  be  at  approximately  $16.5  in  1996  due  to  at- 
trition by  death. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  underscore  the  fact  that  veterans'  programs 
have  not  fueled  our  deficit  problems.  My  purpose  is  not  to  intro- 
duce a  basis  for  claiming  "sacred-cow"  status,  but  to  emphasize  our 
view  that  VA  expenditures  are  not  included  among  those  entitle- 
ments at  the  root  of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hard  choices  must  be  made  and  priorities  said. 
Members  of  the  DAV  essentially  understand  the  meaning  of  sacri- 
fice, we  only  asked  when  asking  our  Nation's  service-connected  vet- 
erans and  their  families  to  once  again  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  their 
country  that  they  be  treated  fairly. 

Due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  VA's  budget  has 
been  virtually  straight-lined  over  the  past  26  years  and  that  bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  cut  from  VA  entitlements  by  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  and  the  President's  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  calls  for  an  additional  $3.6  billion  in  entitlement  cuts  over 
the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Mank  will  execute  the  health  care. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

RICHARD  F.  SCHULTZ 

ASSISTANT  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR 

OF  THE 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MAY  5,  1993 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  1.4  million  members  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  (DAV)  and  its  Women's  Auxiliary,  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on 
the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA) 
appropriations . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  that 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  have  joined  forces  to  formulate  a  needs-based 
budget  for  the  VA.   As  in  prior  Independent  Budget's,  DAV  has 
drafted  the  Benefits  Programs  and  General  Operating  Expense 
(GOE)  portion  of  the  Independent  Budget. 

The  Independent  Budget  Veterans'  Service  Organizations 
(IBVSO)  appreciate  the  recognition  and  praise  our  efforts  have 
received  from  the  Veterans  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Committees 
in  the  past.   We  once  again  submit  the  Independent  Budget  to  the 
Subcommittee  for  your  careful  consideration  of  our  collective 
analysis  of  the  funding  needed  to  provide  adequate  benefits  and 
services  to  our  nation' s  veteran  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  aware.  President  Clinton's  Fiscal 
Year  1994  budget  calls  for  savings  of  $3.5  billion  over  the  next 
five  years. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  savings,  the  President's  budget 
calls  for: 

*  Increasing  service  members  contribution  to  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  Education  Program; 

*  Requiring  veterans  to  pay  a  2.5  percent  fee  and  a  10 
percent  downpayment  for  multiple  use  of  the  VA  Home  Loan 
Guaranty  Benefit; 

*  Paying  insurance  administration  cost  of  VA's  Life  Insurance 
Programs  with  excess  revenues  from  the  those  programs, 
rather  than  from  annual  appropriations; 

*  Increasing  the  housing  loan  fee  from  1.25  percent  to  2 
percent; 

*  Permanently  extending  the  pension-medicaid  nursing  home 
provision  which  places  a  $90  monthly  limit  on  pension 
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benefits  paid  to  any  veteran  or  survivor  without  dependents 
who  receives  medicaid  coverage  in  a  medicaid  approved 
nursing  home; 

*  Making  permanent  VA's  authority  to  access  IRS  tax  data  to 
verify  income  reported  by  pension  and  medical  care 
beneficiaries; 

*  Permanently  extending  the  Medical  Care  Cost  Recovery 
Program; 

*  Permanently  extending  the  $2.00  prescription  copayment;  and 

*  Permanently  extending  the  resale  loss  provision  in  the  VA's 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program's  "no  bid"  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  a  time  when  expenditures  for  other 
federal  programs  were  increasing  at  an  extraordinary  pace,  the 
cost  of  veterans'  benefits  was  held  to  a  virtual  straight  line. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  meeting  the  needs  of 
aging  veterans  from  World  War  I,  World  War  II  and  Korea,  and  new 
veterans  coming  out  of  Vietnam  --  our  country's  longest  and  most 
costly  war  --  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  and  all  of 
its  programs  were  continually  required  to  do  more  with  less. 
Certainly  by  comparison,  federal  expenditures  for  veterans 
cannot  be  viewed  as  anything  but  a  model  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Other  data  drives  this  reality  home.   For  example: 

*  In  1975,  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  cost  of  VA 
benefits  represented  5  cents  of  each  tax  dollar.   Today 
that  figure  stands  at  2 . 4  cents. 

*  Of  the  estimated  $939  billion  that  will  be  spent  on  health 
care  in  this  country  in  1993,  the  VA  will  spend  $14  billion 
...  less  than  1.5  percent  of  the  total. 

*  In  1992,  federal  spending  for  entitlements  totalled  $717 
billion.   The  $16.5  billion  spent  for  VA  disability 
compensation  and  pensions  for  needy  veterans  represents  2.3 
percent  of  that  figure.   And,  according  to  the  CRS, 
spending  for  these  same  benefits  will  still  be  $16.5 
billion  in  1996  due  to  attrition  by  death. 

In  underscoring  the  fact  that  veterans'  programs  have  not 
fueled  our  deficit  problems,  my  purpose  is  not  to  introduce  a 
basis  for  claiming  "sacred-cow"  status,  even  though  advocates 
for  other  federal  beneficiaries  have  done  so  with,  in  our 
opinion,  far  less  justification.   But  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  our 
view  that  VA  expenditures  are  not  included  among  those 
entitlements  at  the  root  of  the  deficit.   Veterans  of  this 
country,  therefore,  have  every  right  to  expect  that  their 
benefit  programs  shall  be  required  to  assume  a  fair  share  of 
deficit  reduction  that  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
contribution  to  deficit  causation  --  but  no  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Clinton's  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  calls  for  $36.4  billion 
in  budget  authority,  an  increase  of  more  than  $1  billion  over 
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Fiscal  Year  1993.   The  President's  budget  request  will  support  a 
VA  employee  level  of  233,980,  an  increase  of  2,033  over  Fiscal 
Year  1993  and  nearly  8,000  more  than  originally  requested  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.   Additionally,  the 
Administration's  budget  calls  for  entitlement  cuts  of  $304 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  and  $3.5  billion  over  the  next  five 
years. 

The  GOE  account  provides  the  funding  for  the  personnel  and 
equipment  costs  needed  to  administer  nonmedical  VA  programs.   In 
Fiscal  Year  1994,  the  Administration  requests  budget  authority 
of  $823,249,000,  an  increase  of  $11.3  million  over  Fiscal  Year 
1993.   This  funding  request  will  support  an  employment  level  of 
13,849  during  Fiscal  Year  1994,  an  increase  of  92  over  the 
current  level. 

Highlights  of  the  GOE  budget  include: 

*  An  increase  of  242  employees  in  the  Compensation,  Pension 
and  Insurance  divisions.   While  this  increase  is  certainly 
welcomed,  even  with  these  additional  employees,  claims' 
backlog  in  the  Compensation,  Pension  and  Education  system 
is  estimated  to  increase  to  nearly  900,000  by  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Year  1994.   This  is  an  increase  in  claims'  backlog 
of  nearly  300,000  over  current  levels. 

*  Veterans'  Services  (VS),  provides  information,  advice  and 
assistance  regarding  veterans'  benefits  and  services  and 
provides  a  variety  of  outreach  activities.   Even  with  a 
gain  of  4  employees  in  1994,  VS  expects  to  witness  a 
decline  in  its  ability  to  provide  timely  service  to 
America's  veteran  population.   In  addition  to  the 
unavailability  of  veterans'  benefits  counselors  to  conduct 
personal  interviews  and  provide  various  outreach  services, 
the  number  of  veterans  unable  to  reach  VA  by  telephone  will 
continue  to  increase.   Currently  18  VA  offices  experience  a 
blocked  call  rate  (busy  signal)  in  excess  of  40  percent. 
Simply  put,  millions  of  veterans  and  their  families  will 
not  receive  much  needed  information  from  the  VA. 

*  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Counseling  service  is  slated 
to  lose  18  employees  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  their 
service  has  skyrocketed  as  a  result  of  the  downsizing  of 
our  nation's  military  services.   Each  month  VA  receives  far 
more  applications  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
than  can  be  processed.   As  backlogs  continue  to  grow, 
greater  numbers  of  service-connected  disabled  veterans  are 
effectively  being  denied  critically  needed  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

*  VA's  insurance  service  will  loose  11  employees  in  Fiscal 
Year  1994.   The  time  it  takes  to  process  correspondence  is 
expected  to  increase  from  four  working  days  in  1993  to  51 
during  Fiscal  Year  1994.   Likewise,  disability  insurance 
claims  response  time  will  increase  from  the  current  level 
of  three  working  days  to  50  working  days  in  Fiscal  Year 
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1994.   Additionally,  the  blocked  telephone  call  rate  (busy 
signal)  will  increase  above  the  current  level  of  79  percent. 

*  The  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  (BVA)  employee  level  will 
not  be  increased  over  its  current  level  during  Fiscal  Year 
1994.   With  no  increase  in  the  number  of  employees 
available  to  process  veterans'  appeals,  BVA  expects  the 
average  processing  time  for  appeals  at  BVA  to  increase  from 
the  current  level  of  441  days  to  540  days  during  Fiscal 
Year  1994. 

*  The  National  Cemetery  System  budget  calls  for  an  increase 
of  5  employees  over  current  levels.   Additionally,  the 
equipment  backlog  is  anticipated  to  be  reduced  to  $5.8 
million  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1993.   Also,  VA  proposes 
to  spend  nearly  $38  million  during  Fiscal  Year  1994  for 
design  and  gravesite  development  and  projects  to  enhance 
energy  efficiency. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1994,  President  Clinton  is  requesting 
$15.6  billion  to  fund  VA  medical  care.   This  is  an  increase  of 
$1  billion  over  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  level.   The  budget  request 
would  support  an  average  employment  level  of  205,188  full-time 
employees,  an  increase  of  2,554  over  Fiscal  Year  1993. 

Although  VA  has  previously  experienced  "billion  dollar" 
increases  in  past  years,  that  funding  was  earmarked  for 
increased  payroll  and  inflation  costs  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  was  spent  before  received.   Therefore  it  was  not 
readily  available  to  fund  much  needed  programs.   The  Fiscal  Year 
1994  request,  while  addressing  payroll  and  inflationary  costs 
does  provide  approximately  $314  million  to  be  utilized  in  much 
needed  program  areas. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  budget  request  include: 

*  An  increase  of  $78.2  million  and  698  FTEEs  for  medical  care 
progreun  initiatives; 

*  $107  million  and  1,828  FTEE  to  activate  new  or  renovated 
facilities,  (which  will  treat  approximately  202,000 
additional  patients), - 

*  $137.5  million  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  associated 
with  facility  activations; 

*  $77  million  to  fund  beneficiary  travel; 

*  $71  million  to  fund  noninstitutional  long-term  care 
progreuna  such  as  Hospital  Based  Home  Care,  Adult  Day  Health 
Care  and  Community  Residenti?il  Care; 

*  $53.8  million  to  fund  VA  programs  to  assist  homeless 
veterans;  and 

*  $47.6  million  to  fund  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  (PTSD) 
programs. 

A  very  disturbing  element  of  the  proposed  budget  is  the 
request  of  only  $206  million  for  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
activities.   This  represents  a  $26  million  reduction  from  Fiscal 
Year  1993  levels  and  will  have  devastating  effects  on  the  health 
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care  system.   This  funding  level  will  support  3,406  FTEE  and 
1,629  research  projects,  reductions  of  576  and  463  respectively. 

For  medical  care,  the  Administration's  request  is  $2.5 
billion  below  the  level  recommended  by  the  Independent  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1993.   Also,  the  Administration's  budget  falls 
$1.4  billion  short  of  the  amount  the  Independent  Budget 
estimates  is  necessary  to  simply  maintain,  in  Fiscal  Year  1994, 
the  same  level  of  medical  services  provided  to  veterans  during 
Fiscal  Year  1988. 

The  VA's  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  request  of  $517.2  million 
for  construction  programs  represents  a  decreased  level  of 
funding  from  Fiscal  Year  1993  totalling  $126.3  million.   A 
breakdown  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  construction  budget  is  as 
follows: 

*  Major  construction  projects  --  $362.3  million,  a  decrease 
of  $130.4  million  from  Fiscal  Year  1993; 

*  Minor  construction  projects  --  $153.5  million  representing 
an  increase  of  $4  million  from  Fiscal  Year  1993  levels;  and 

*  Parking  Garage  Revolving  Fund  --  $1.4  million  representing 
a  very  slight  increase  over  Fiscal  Year  1993  levels. 

Of  the  total  amount  requested,  $422.2  million  will  be 
utilized  for  VA  medical  programs.   Key  aspects  of  the  medical 
construction  budget  include: 

*  $155.7  million  for  replacement  in  modernization  activities; 

*  $48.4  million  for  nursing  home  care  projects; 

*  $17.2  million  for  regional  office  programs,  including  a 
joint  venture  between  VA  and  General  Services 
Administration  for  a  replacement  VA  Regional  Office  and 
Insurance  Center  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and 

*  $37.5  million  dedicated  to  the  National  Cemetery  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our 
nation's  current  fiscal  crisis  does  not  allow  this  Subcommittee 
to  fund  all  programs  under  its  jurisdiction  at  an  optimum 
level.   Hard  choices  must  be  made  and  priorities  set.   Our 
President  has  asked  all  Americans  to  share  in  the  sacrifice 
necessary  to  make  our  nation  economically  strong.   Members  of 
the  DAV  certainly  understand  the  meaning  of  sacrifice.   We  only 
request  that  when  asking  our  nation's  service-connected  disabled 
veteran  to  once  again  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  their  country, 
that  they  be  treated  fairly.   Due  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  VA's  budget  has  been  virtually  straight-lined  over 
the  past  26  years  and  billions  of  dollars  have  been  cut  from  VA 
entitlements  since  1990. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Mank.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Russell  Mank  from  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  to  discuss  the  special 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  focus  my  attention  on  just  two  major 
points.  The  first  one  is  medical  care  and  the  second  one  is  medical 
and  prosthetics  research. 

PVA  has  been  responsible  over  the  years  for  the  medical  pro- 
grams section  of  the  budget.  As  the  National  Health  Care  Reform 
Task  Force  unfolds  its  report,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  that  a 
healthy  VA  medical  system  be  a  part  of  that  particular  section. 
And  PVA's  Strategy  2000  has  talked  about  the  role  of  the  VA  in 
national  health  care  reform. 

One  of  the  scenarios  that  would  come  to  eliminate  the  VA  is  the 
continued  inadequate  funding  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Medical  Care  Section. 

If  we  look  at  the  budget  for  this  year,  the  budget  for  medical  care 
is  $15.6  billion.  We  believe  that  is  $2.5  billion  shy  of  what  the  De- 
partment of  the  Veterans  Affairs  medical  care  line  needs.  We  go 
back  to  fiscal  year  1988  and  give  you  a  current  service  level,  and  if 
you  compare  policy  brought  forward,  we  believe  that  we  need,  the 
Department  needs  $2.5  billion  more. 

What  underfunding  means  is  that  the  case  load  and  the  work- 
load falls  desperately  short.  The  greatest  number  of  veterans  in 
any  age  cohort  right  now  are  World  War  II  veterans,  aged  65  to  74, 
who  number  approximately  6  million.  They  will  be  closely  followed 
by  Korean  Conflict  veterans.  These  aging  trends  are  going  to  cause 
the  VA  medical  utilization  to  increase,  both  in  the  short  term  and 
long  term. 

The  second  topic  I  wish  to  discuss  is  medical  and  prosthetics  re- 
search in  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget.  The  Department  received 
$232  million.  This  year  the  administration  has  asked  for  $206  mil- 
lion and  a  $26  million  reduction.  Medical  and  prosthetics  research 
appropriations  have  funded  great  advances  in  medicine,  not  just  for 
veterans  but  for  the  Nation. 

For  example,  their  contributions  include  the  development  of  the 
cardiac  pacemaker  and  a  "smart  wheelchair".  Nobel  Prizes  have 
been  awarded  to  VA  physicians. 

In  times  of  fiscal  austerity,  research  is  always  the  first  item  on 
the  chopping  block.  The  immediate  need  for  dollars  perpetuates  the 
cycle  of  research  opportunities  and  advancements  in  medical  tech- 
nology, which  I  think  could  serve  not  only  the  VA  but  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  research  funded  throughout  the  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  account  is  in  dire  straights  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  catch  up  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Clini- 
cally relevant  is  what  research  is.  VA  undertakes  research  which 
will  have  a  direct  impact  on  VA  health  care  services  and  research 
is  directly  and  inextricably  linked  to  the  delivery  of  quality  health 
care  to  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  you  and  the  committee  are  aware 
of  the  many  issues  we  have  brought  to  your  attention.  We  veterans 
value  our  health  care  system  and  we  will  fight  to  strengthen  and 
preserve  it  even  in  the  case  of  fiscal  austerity  and  global  changes 
in  the  health  care  environment. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Connnittee,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  (PVA)  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  fiscal  needs  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  programs  for  FY  1994.  We 
understand  that  as  members  of  Congress  you  have  made  a  commitment  to  reducing  the 
deficit  and  staying  within  the  confines  of  self-imposed  spending  caps.  We  all 
too  well  understand  the  concept  of  "sacrifice"  that  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  we  must  make  for  our  children  and  for  the  nation's  economic  stability. 
Allocating  scarce  resources  in  the  days  ahead  will  not  be  easy.  We  hope  you  will 
offer  us  an  opportunity  to  work  with  you  in  enacting  a  reasonable  budget  for 
veterans'  programs. 

The  Federal  Budget  Report  of  April  19  calls  the  President's  Budget,  "The  Budget 
Time  Passed  By."  Congress'  budget  resolution,  it  states,  has  superseded  the  late 
effort  by  the  new  Administration.  The  budget  cap  (in  budget  authority)  you 
established  for  veterans  benefits  is  $34.7  billion-$1.9  billion  under  the  Clinton 
budget  request.   It  is  even  further  below-$4.8  billion  below-the  full  funding 
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recommendation  made  by  the  Independent  Budget.  The  budget  resolution's  funding 
does  not  support  "current  services"-it  is,  in  effect,  a  freeze  which  does  not 
even  allow  for  inflation.  The  Administration's  budget  request  will  allow  FY  199i!t 
VA  funding  to  grow  by  2.5  percent  over  the  enacted  FY  1993  budget-$3.7  billion 
less  than  the  overall  budget  recommended  by  the  Independent  Budget.  Neither  one 
of  these  budgets  will  adequately  allow  the  VA  medical  system  to  establish  its 
place  in  the  nation's  reformed  health  care  system  nor  will  they  allow  for 
services  to  help  servicepersons  displaced  by  demobilization  efforts  to  readjust 
to  productive  civilian  life.  VA  is  perched  on  the  brink  of  a  funding 
catastrophe.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  members  of  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  responsible  for  programs  for  America's  veterans,  must  save  VA  from 
fiscal  devastation.  VA  should  surely  investigate  ways  to  increase  productivity, 
maximize  its  resources,  and  eventually  find  cost  savings  but  fiscal  deprivation 
will  not  induce  these  activities.  Rather,  rationing  and  dilapidation  of  the 
physical  plant  will  result. 

PVA  is  responsible  for  the  Medical  Programs  section  of  the  Independent  Budget. 
Our  assessment  is  a  documentation  of  chronic  budget  shortfalls  which  have  already 
eroded  the  VA  medical  system,  causing  harm  to  the  VA  system  and  its  veteran 
users.  The  Independent  Budget  is  an  objective  assessment  of  need  which  follows 
from  a  methodology  we  set  in  place  seven  years  ago.  We  are  loath  to  abandon  it 
at  a  time  when  the  very  survival  of  the  system  may  hinge  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
next  year's  funding.  As  national  health  care  reform  unfolds,  it  is  incumbent 
that  a  healthy  VA  medical  care  system  be  in  place.  PVA's  Strategy  2000 
identified  one  key  factor  which  would  certainly  lead  to  a  "worst-case"  scenario 
for  VA  medical  programs  in  a  reformed  national  health  care  system  -  continued 
inadequate  funding. 

The  Administration  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $15.9  billion  for  the  Medical 
Programs  account.  In  contrast,  the  Independent  Budget  recommends  a  "current 
services"  level  budget  of  $17.6  billion  and  a  fully  funded  appropriation  which 
would  include  critical  initiatives  of  $18.6  billion.  Three-quarters  of  the 
difference  between  the  Administration's  budget  request  and  the  Independent 
Budget's  recommended  appropriation  is  attributable  to  the  difference  in 
recommended  funding  for  Medical  Programs. 


MEDICAL  CARE 

This  year's  Independent  Budget  recommends  an  FY  1994  current  services  level  of 
$17.1  billion  for  medical  care.  We  define  "current  services"  for  Medical  Care 
as,  simply,  the  level  of  funding  needed  to  support,  in  FY  1994,  the  same  workload 
that  existed  in  FY  1988  with  the  program  enhancements  that  have  occurred  in 
medical  care  programs  since  that  time.  FY  1988  was  the  last  funding  year  before 
VA  began  to  chronicle  funding  "shortfalls."  Our  estimates  and  projections 
confirm  that  VA  has  not  received  sufficient  funding  to  support  an  FY  1988 
workload  from  FY  1989  forward. 

In  addition  to  funding  to  provide  an  adequate  current  services  level,  for  FY 
1994,  we  recommend  another  billion-dollars  to  fund  critical  initiatives  such  as 
equipment  and  repairs  to  reduce  purchase  backlogs;  to  provide  for  workload 
expansions  in  programs  with  great  demand,  such  as  ambulatory  care  and  long  term 
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care,  geriatric  and  psycho-social  programs;  to  fund  education  and  training 
programs;  to  allow  full  implementation  of  the  pharmaceutical  unit  dose  program 
throughout  the  system;  and,  to  provide  automated  data  processing  needs.  These 
are  not  frivolous  demands.  They  are  part  of  a  recovery  scheme  VA  must  undertake 
to  protect  the  system  from  irreparable  harm  and  begin  to  position  it  for  the 
future . 

Without  adequate  appropriations,  VA  will  not  be  able  to  fund  its  equipment  or 
repair  needs,  which  have  increased  exponentially  over  the  last  few  years.  A 
quality  medical  facility  depends  on  state-of-the-art  equipment  and  a  solid 
physical  plant.  Lack  of  investment  in  VA's  infrastructure  counteracts  the  good 
work  staff  invest  into  the  system  everyday.  It  compromises  accreditation  as  a 
state-of-the-art  quality  care  provider,  affiliations  with  other  providers, 
including  medical  schools,  and  recruitment  and  retention  of  valued  clinical 
personnel.  We  were  disappointed  that  the  President's  economic  stimulus  package 
which  designated  funding  for  some  non-recurring  maintenance  and  repair  projects 
was  not  enacted.  The  stimulus  package  would  have  begun  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
VA's  highest  priority  projects.  Funding  should  be  available  for  the  growing 
equipment  backlog  and,  eventually,  the  rest  of  the  repair  projects  accruing 
throughout  the  system. 

Inadequate  budgets  translate  into  diminished  ability  to  maintain  workloads.  VA 
workloads,  particularly  in  community  settings,  have  dropped  dramatically  since 
FY  1988,  our  baseline  year  for  current  services.  Indeed,  workload  in  almost 
every  VA  or  VA-sponsored  setting  has  been  severely  curtailed.  Domiciliary  care 
is  the  only  inpatient  setting  which  recognized  any  growth,  probably  because  of 
the  growing  epidemic  of  homelessness  and  the  aging  of  the  veteran  population. 
VA  was  able  to  support  a  few  more  outpatient  visits-but  nothing  like  what  they 
might  be  expected  to  treat  if  outpatient  visits  were  actually  substituting  for 
inpatient  days  of  care  as  has  been  claimed. 

These  workloads  are  dropping  off  despite  the  fact  that  veterans  are  aging  into 
cohorts  that  use  all  types  of  care  at  greater  rates  than  younger  populations. 
As  of  the  end  of  FY  1991,  the  greatest  number  of  veterans  in  any  age  cohort  were 
World  War  II  veterans  65  to  74  years  old,  who  number  approximately  6  million. 
They  will  be  closely  followed  by  Korean  Conflict  veterans.  These  aging  trends 
will  cause  VA  medical  care  utilization  to  increase,  at  least  in  the  short-run. 

Inadequate  staffing  intensifies  the  severe  problems  VA  is  experiencing  in 
attempting  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  veterans.  VA  users  are  already 
overexposed  to  rationing  as  workload  drop-off  and  extensive  queuing  for  needed 
services  that  was  documented  in  our  annual  telephone  survey  have  shown.  The 
number  of  VA  staff  assigned  to  each  patient  is  much  lower  than  the  number 
assigned  in  comparable  private  settings.  VA  patients  are  also  harder  to  care  for 
and  require  more  resources  to  begin  with.  VA  does  not  have  the  staff  to  meet 
preventive  care  needs  or  to  fully  implement  effective  case  management  programs- 
both  found  to  be  cost-effective  in  care-delivery.  The  Independent  Budget  has 
long  recommended  additional  FTEE  for  a  number  of  programs  which  are  vital  to  VA's 
maintenance  of  a  viable  health  care  system.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  medical 
care  employees  which  would  have  to  ocCur  under  the  budget  caps  would  harm  a 
system  already  in  crisis. 
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ME33ICAL  AND  PROSTHETICS  RESEARCH 


Medical  and  Prosthetics  Research  appropriations  have  funded  great  advances  in 
medicine,  not  just  for  veterans,  but  for  the  nation.  Their  contributions  include 
development  of  the  cardiac  pacemaker,  the  first  liver  transplant,  and  the  "smart" 
wheelchair.  Nobel  Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  VA  staff  for  the  development  of 
radio-immune  assay  techniques  and  the  discovery  of  peptides  manufactured  in  the 
hypophysis  that  control  body  functions. 

Unfortunately,  VA  appropriations  in  constant  dollars  for  this  account  have 
plummeted  since  FY  1984.  In  times  of  fiscal  austerity,  research  is  always  the 
first  item  on  the  chopping  block.  The  immediate  need  for  dollars  perpetuates  a 
cycle  of  forfeiting  research  opportunities  and  advancements  in  medical  technology 
which  could  serve  the  system  well  in  the  future.  The  Administration  has 
professed  a  commitment  to  investing  in  the  infrastructure.  Certainly  in  a 
technology-based  society,  like  the  United  States,  the  investment  in  research  and 
science,  in  VA  and  elsewhere,  is  no  less  important  than  the  investment  in  other 
domestic  concerns.  The  effects  of  losing  skilled  white-collar  workers  whose 
efforts  bring  about  technological  advances  will  ultimately  cost  this  society  more 
than  lost  research  opportunities.  VA  could  use  its  Health  Services  Research  and 
Development  (HSR&D)  dollars  to  invest  in  studies  which  would  eventually  save  VA 
money-such  as  finding  the  most  effective  treatments  and  developing  practice 
guidelines  which  include  them  for  providers  across  the  system.  VA  research  is 
losing  valued  clinician  investigators  which  has  ramifications  for  maintaining 
quality  in  the  medical  care  system.  Inconsistent  and  unstable  funding  sources 
dishearten  research  staff  and  disrupt  the  research  schedules.  VA  can  fund  no  new 
projects  in  FY  1993-no  matter  how  worthwhile.  Lost  opportunities  to  research 
clinically  relevant  problems  are  a  loss  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Many  Capitol  Hill  policymakers  believe  that  other  funding  sources  will  cover  VA 
if  Congress  fails  to  appropriate  adequate  dollars  for  the  system.  This  is 
untrue.  While  VA  does  draw  on  extramural  resources  for  its  research  activities, 
inadequate  appropriations  beget  inadequate  contributions  from  other  sources. 
Other  funding  sources  match,  but  do  not  compensate  for  Congressional  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  research  funded  through  the  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
account  is  in  dire  straits  in  FY  1994;  the  situation  is  so  bad  VA  officials 
wonder  if  FY  1995  is  too  late  to  wait  for  the  program's  survival.  0MB  has 
reportedly  stipulated  that  funding  for  medical  care  is  sacrosanct  and  cannot  be 
shifted  to  fund  medical  research  needs.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  type  of  stipulation 
seems  to  demonstrate  the  new  administration's  unawareness  of  medical  and 
prosthetic  research's  contribution  to  quality  health  care  services.  VA  medical 
and  prosthetic  research  projects  are  clinically  relevant.  VA  undertakes  research 
which  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  VA  health  care  services.  Research  is  directly 
and  inextricably  linked  to  the  delivery  of  quality  health  care  to  veterans. 


MEDICAL  AND  MISCELLANKOUS  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Central  Office  staff  must  lead  the  charge  in  VA  system  recovery,  including  its 
reform  within  the  larger  national  health  care  delivery  system.  There  seems  to 
be  a  common  misconception  that  VACO  is  overstaffed,  and  it  is,  accordingly, 
underfunded  and  cut  without  justification.  This  happened  again  in  FY  1993.  The 
MAMOE  account  was  forced  to  absorb  the  costs  of  80  additional  full-time  employee 
equivalents  (FTEEs)  following  the  transfer  of  many  personnel  from  the  reorganized 
Office  of  Facilities.  The  former  VACO  staffing  level  was  inadequate  to  fulfill 
the  myriad  duties  it  had  before  the  reorganization.  The  Independent  Budget 
appropriation  recommends  funding  for  all  the  FTEEs  now  funded  through  the  MAMOE 
account.  FTEE  could  be  redirected  from  construction  activities  if  it  is  deemed 
appropriate  by  an  external  review  of  the  staff's  functions. 


OTHER  FUNDING  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

PVA  is  opposed  to  the  Administration's  recommendation  to  permanently  extend 
medical  care  cost  recovery  for  service-connected  veterans  for  nonservice- 
connected  disorders.  Mr.  Chairman,  service  connected  veterans  have  already  paid 
their  premium  in  the  disorders  they  suffer  daily  as  a  result  of  service  in  their 
nation's  defense.  The  nation  made  a  commitment  some  time  ago  to  tend  to  their 
medical  needs.   The  obligation  is  no  less  relevant  in  fiscally  austere  times. 

PVA  is  similarly  opposed  to  the  Administration's  recommendation  to  permanently 
extend  prescription  charge/copayment .  PVA,  through  the  Independent  Budget,  has 
objected  to  the  extension  of  this  OBRA  provision  since  its  enactment. 
Pharmaceutical  drugs  often  offer  veterans  an  opportunity  to  remain  in  the 
community,  where  their  conditions  otherwise  would  merit  hospitalization. 
Availability  of  drugs  for  psychological  disorders,  hypertension,  and  many  other 
conditions  allow  patients  to  lead  productive  lives. 

For  many  VA  users  (who  disproportionately  fall  into  lower  income  groups  compared 
to  their  other  veteran  peers)  the  two-dollar  copayment  establishes  another 
barrier  to  accessible  care.  For  VA  this  may  translate  into  needless  episodes  of 
care.  VA  also  has  significant  collection  costs  which  erode  the  benefit  of  the 
revenue  brought  in  from  the  provision.  In  short,. the  costs  in  terms  of  system 
cost-effectiveness,  patient  hardship,  and  administration,  far  outweigh  the 
minimal  benefits  from  this  provision's  extension. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  you  and  the  Committee  are  aware  of  many  of  the  issues 
we  have  brought  to  the  table  this  afternoon.  It  is  important  for  you  to  realize 
that  we  veterans  value  our  health  care  system,  and  we  will  fight  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  it  even  in  the  face  of  fiscal  austerity  and  global  changes  in  the 
health  care  environment. 

As  we  move  toward  a  reformed  national  health  care  system,  VA  must  be  able  to 
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integrate  and  compete  as  an  Accountable  Health  Plan.  We  believe  that  VA  can 
compete  if  a  level  playing  field  can  be  created.  Funding  will  dictate  VA's 
success  or  failure  in  the  competitive  networked  health  care  delivery  system  of 
tomorrow.  Entitlement  reform  allowing  incoming  veterans  (and  current  users) 
access  to  the  full  range  of  medically  necessary  health  care  services  is  also 
crucial.  VA  should  review  its  staffing  needs  and  align  them  more  closely  with 
private  sector's.  It  should  reallocate  resources  to  create  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  operational  streamlining  to  eliminate  queues  and  better  address 
the  problems  of  diminishing  workloads,  suppressed  demand  and  unmet  need.  As 
system  advocates,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know  when  to  criticize  and  when  to 
praise.  We  must  be  supportive  of  our  system  even  as  we  seek  to  change  it.  Those 
who  know  the  system  know  of  its  daily  good  works,  its  dedicated  staff  who  stay 
on  despite  the  easier  conditions  often  found  elsewhere,  and  its  innovative  and 
expansive  array  of  treatment  programs,  but  most  of  the  public  is  bombarded  with 
negative  images  of  VA.  When  one  VA  facility  experiences  a  problem,  all  are 
blamed.  It  doesn't  work  that  way  with  Humana  or  Charter  hospitals.  Problems  at 
one  hospital  don't  indict  the  whole  system  as  inferior.  VA  must  be  packaged  and 
sold  as  a  quality  care  provider. 

If  funding  is  inadequate  and  management  deals  ineffectually  with  problems 
integrating  VA  into  the  overall  health  care  delivery  system,  VA  will  fall  to  the 
wayside  as  veterans,  health  professionals,  and  medical  schools  flee  to  the 
private-sector.  Unfortunately,  those  that  will  continue  to  need  the  system  like 
service-connected,  elderly,  mentally  ill,  and  substance-abusing  veterans  will  be 
left  in  the  wake.  A  national  resource  for  residents  seeking  specialized  and 
unique  training  not  supported  in  the  private  sector  will  be  left  behind. 
Research  projects  which  examine  the  clinically  relevant  problems  of  veterans  and 
are  directly  applicable  to  external  populations  will  remain  unexplored.  The 
nation's  military  and  emergency  systems  will  have  nowhere  to  turn  in  the  event 
of  war  or  emergency.  In  short,  a  valuable  national  resource  will  be  lost.  Even 
in  this  time  of  great  sacrifice,  our  health  care  system's  sacrifice  is  too  great 
a  burden  for  veterans  or  the  nation  to  bear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  PVA's  testimony.  We  will  be  happy  to  address  any 
questions  you  now  have. 
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Mr.  Mahan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Bob  Mahan  from  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  And  I  am  going  to  concentrate  on  the  VA  con- 
struction appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1994.  Everything  that  I  am 
going  to  say  is  clearly  and  consistently  summarized  on  page  123  of 
the  budget  that  you  have  in  front  of  you. 

Generally  speaking,  the  veteran  community  believes  that  we 
need  $1,292  billion  for  four  major  construction  efforts  or  programs 
within  the  VA.  The  first  is  major  construction.  We  need  about  $788 
million  to  modernize  and/or  replace  existing  VA  hospitals,  primari- 
ly where  the  concentrations  of  veterans  are  today,  that  is  either  in 
the  sunbelt  and/or  the  far  western  portion  of  the  tjnited  States. 

The  second  major  construction  effort  is  in  the  category  that  we 
call  minor  construction.  That  will  total  $279  million.  Minor  con- 
struction is  any  expenditure  of  $3  million  or  less. 

Enough  of  that  money  is  needed  throughout  this  system  to  either 
upgrade  or  meet  new  requirements  for  access  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. Also,  we  need  to  do  an  awful  lot  of  repair  work  on  clinics  and 
hospitals. 

The  overall  entire  age  of  an  average  VA  medical  system  is  about 
45  years  old. 

The  third  category  is  what  we  call  the  "parking  garage  revolving 
fund."  Ultimately,  this  will  be  a  revenue-generating  source  of 
monies  for  the  VA.  This  year  we  would  like  $20  million  to  continue 
new  construction  at  various  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics. 

The  fourth  and  last  category  deals  uniquely  with  grants.  The 
grants  go  to  various  States  and  they  come  in  two  packages.  It  is 
either  a  construction  grant  where  in  a  respective  State  will  build  a 
domiciliary  area  and/or  a  nursing  care  facility  to  be  used  exclusive- 
ly by  veterans  and  the  other  sub-element  of  that  is  to  provide 
grants  for  the  various  States  to  purchase  land  for  national  cemeter- 
ies to  be  used  exclusively  by  veterans. 

Generally  speaking,  everything  I  have  said  has  two  premises  that 
are  key  to  what  we  are  facing  today. 

First  of  all,  is  that  we  want  to  expand  the  entitlement  and  use  of 
VA  facilities  for  the  veterans  and  we  would  like  veterans  to  have  a 
greater  continuum  of  medical  care  for  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

The  last  point  is  regardless  of  what  national  health  care  program 
the  administration  comes  up  with,  and  regardless  of  what  role  the 
VA  medical  portion  will  play  in  it,  these  monies  for  the  VA  con- 
struction program  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  government 
properties  in  usable  condition. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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VETERANS    OF    FOREIGN    WARS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR     . 

STATEMENT  OF 

BOB  MANHAN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  SERVICE 

VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRL\TIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WITH  RESPECT  TO 

FY  1994  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  APPROPRL\TIONS 

WASHINGTON,  DC  MAY  5, 1 993 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 


Thank  you  for  inviting  the  VFW  to  participate  in  this  morning's  hearing  on  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  Fiscal  Year  1994  Appropriations.  The  VFW  is  proud 
to  be  a  co-author  of  the  Veterans  Independent  Budget,  and,  as  in  the  past  our  contri- 
bution lies  in  the  construction  aspect  of  this  document.    Therefore,  our  statement  will 
concentrate  on  the  VA's  construction  program. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  VFW  is  committed  to  reforming  the  VA's  eligibility 
criteria  for  those  receiving  health  care  at  VA  medical  facilities,  we  are  particularly 
concerned  that  VA  has  the  physical  capabilities  of  providing  care  to  an  expanded  veteran 
population.  In  our  support  for  a  full  continuum  of  V  A  healthcare,  we  believe  VA's 
entire  construction  program,  ranging  from  major  medical  facilities,  to  outpatient 
clinics,  to  nursing  homes,be  fully  analyzed  to  prepare  for  the  future  needs  of  veterans. 

Currently,  two  appropriations  fund  most  of  VA's  construction— one  being  major 
construction  program  which  finances  projects  costing  $3  million  or  more  and  the  minor 
construction  program  which  pays  for  smaller  projects.    A  third  smaller  appropriation 
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forms  the  parking  garage  revolving  fund.  As  of  FY  1994  VA  will  fimd  the  grants  for 
state  extended  care  facilities  under  its  construction  program  accounts  rather  than 
among  it  medical  program  accounts.    Within  all  four  construction  appropriations,  most 
funds  pay  for  veterans  health  administration  projects.  Grants  for  construction  of  state 
veteran  cemeteries,  formally  within  the  general  operating  expenses  appropriation,  is 
now  part  of  the  construction  program's  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  VA  has  not  developed  a  process  to  determine  national  priorities. 
The  authors  of  the  Independent  Budget  believe  VA  should  base  its  construction 
programs  on  an  institutionalized  analysis  of  its  national  construction  needs. 

A  rational  process  that  accurately  assesses  current  and  fiiture  construction 
requirements  in  order  of  urgency  must  consider  existing  structures,  maintenance,  and 
repair  needs  for  systems  such  as  electrical,  mechanical,  plumbing,  and  fixed  equipment; 
deficiencies  in  existing  architectural  space,  mechanical  systems  and  medical  equipment 
that  support  each  medical  centers'  activities;  and,  projected  requirements  for  alterations 
of  the  architectural  space,  mechanical  systems  and  medical  equipment. 

In  FY  1987,  VA  initiated  the  Facility  Development  Program  (FDPP)  to  identify 
individual  medical  centers  current  and  projects  facility  needs.  VA  maintains  that 
facility  development  plans  provide  an  accurate  system  wide  inventory.    However,  the 
Independent  Budget's  assessment  of  the  facility  development  plan  does  not  show  that  it 
has  achieved  these  objectives,  and  the  process  has  been  costly  and  slow.  More 
important,  this  approach  does  not  seem  to  yield  accurate  data  in  a  format  that  VA  can 
analyze,  model  or  update  as  the  system  and  the  veteran  population  change. 

The  Independent  Budget  authors  recommend  that  an  outside  party  evaluate  the 
facility  development  plan  and  recommend  a  plan  to  implement  a  simple,  efficient,  and 
cost  effective  process. 

Once  VA  revises  FDPP  and  implements  procedures  that  ensure  accurate,  useful 
data,  it  will  have  an  inventory  of  current  and  projected  facility  needs.  Such  an  inventory 
will  also  help  local  areas  to  prepare  annual  plans  to  support  FDPP. 

The  absence  of  a  sound  basis  for  establishing  national  construction  priorities 
is  but  one  of  the  major  deficiencies  in  VA  planning,  design,  and  construction  that 
several  departmentcommissioned  studies  have  identified.  Once  again,  the  Independent 
Budget  strongly  recommends  VA  review  the  Booze-Allen  and  Hamilton 
recommendations  to  correct  systemic  problems  in  the  offices  overseeing  the 
construction  program. 

The  VA's  Office  of  Facilities  (0/F)  has  recently  undergone  another  major 
reorganization.  This  reorganization  transfers  most  of  0/F  to  the  Veterans  Health 
Administration.  This  move,  which  more  closely  aligns  construction  management  with 
VHA  strategic  planning  and  research  planning  methodologies,  is  a  move  in  the  right 
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direction.  The  Independent  Budget  authors,  however,  are  concerned  that  this  function 
remains  "top-heavy";  that  is,  central  office  staff  has  too  many  supervisors  and  personnel 
involved  in  construction  protocol. 

As  past  Independent  Budgets  have  noted,  a  top-heavy  bureaucracy  has  resulted  in 
projects  that  take  too  long  to  complete  and  are  not  cost-effective  in  planning,  designing, 
construction,  or  administration.    VA  probably  cannot  bring  order  and  efficiency  to  its 
construction  process  unless  it  significantly  reduces  the  number  of  central  office 
professional  staff  who  oversee  construction  activities  and  revises  its  methods  of 
managing  its  construction  projects. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the  large  in-house  professional  and  construct  staffs, 
VA  has  spent  too  much  for  outside  "services"  in  the  form  "advanced  planning  ftmds", 
"design  funds",  "predesign  development  allowances",  and  "technical  services". 

The  "design-build"  construction  process  is  a  common  private  sector  practice  in 
which  the  entity  wishing  to  build  requests  bids  on  both  designing  and  building  a 
structure.  Most  bids  for  VA  projects  pre  now  for  the  "build"  process  only.  This  process, 
used  belatedly  in  California  after  stalls  in  VA's  usual  construction  protocol,  resulted  in 
impressive  savings  in  cost  and  time. 

The  Martinez  VA  out-patient  clinic  was  completed  on  a  fast-track  schedule  (6 
months)  using  the  design-build  process  in  private-sector  standards  and  criteria.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Office  of  Facilities  resisted  the  use  of  "design-build"  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  VA  must  develop  an  efficient  facility  planning,  design  and 
Construction  process.  Specifically,  that  system  should  enable  VA  to: 

•  Complete  more  projects  more  rapidly.  Three  years  from  conception  through 
completion  is  an  appropriate  and  attainable  goal  for  most  major  construction 
projects. 

•  Select  projects  according  to  strategic  priorities  and  a  national  assessment  of 
construction  requirements. 

•  Provide  projects  that  meet  individual  medical  centers  and  fiiture  needs  of  veterans 
health  care. 

•  Be  cost-effective  in  planning,  design,  construction,  and  administration. 

•  Identify  problems  quickly  before  they  worsen,  by  monitoring  departmental 
performance,  quality,  timeliness,  and  cost. 
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Finally,  the  Independent  Budget  major  construction  proposal  includes  $16  million 
to  acquire  land  for  national  cemeteries  for  states  that  have  no  available  grave  sites. 
The  Independent  Budget  authors  recommend  that  VA  construct  two  new  national 
cemeteries  until  the  national  cemetery  system  meets  previously  states  goals  of  one  open 
cemetery  in  each  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  minor  construction  the  FY  1994  Independent 
Budget  recommends  a  $279.2  million  appropriation.  The  Independent  Budget's  FY 
1994  recommendation  significantly  exceeds  the  FY  1993  appropriation.    The 
requested  increment  reflects  the  Independent  Budget  authors  growing  concern  over  VA 
facilities  urgent  updating  and  repair  needs. 

Most  recommended  minor  construction  funds  are  identified  for  medical 
construction.    VA  should  utilize  340  million  of  this  amount  to  convert  unused  and 
uimeeded  hospital  beds  to  nursing  home  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  FY  1 994  Independent  Budget  recommends  a  $20  million 
allocation  to  the  parking  garage  revolving  fund,  which  finances  VA  facility 
construction  and  operation.  We  firmly  believe  reasonable  parking  access  is  essential  to 
patient  care. 

With  respect  to  grants  for  the  construction  of  state  extended  care  facilities,  the 
Independent  Budget  recommends  a  $200  million  appropriation  for  these  grants.  The 
state  home  program  adds  to  VA's  extended  care  work  loan  capacity.  This  appropriation 
provides  grants  to  help  states  construct  state  domiciliary  and  nursing  homes  for 
veterans.  It  also  provides  grants  to  assist  expansion,  remodeling,  or  alteration  of  existing 
facilities,  including  state  home  hospital  facilities.  Congress  should  encourage  and  fund 
grants  for  the  construction  of  state  extended  care  facilities  wherever  states  will 
participate.    This  appropriation  will  fund  all  applications  from  the  states  for  the  state 
home  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Independent  Budget  recommends  $4.4  million  to 
fund  grants  for  the  construction  of  state  veterans  cemeteries.  This  program  makes  grants 
to  states  to  help  them  establish  or  improve  state-ovmed  veterans  cemeteries. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  VFW  looks  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
providing  adequate  funding  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  As  a  co-author  of 
the  Independent  Budget  for  Veterans  Affairs,  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  all  of  the 
proposals  put  forth  in  this  document.  We  ask  you  and  your  subcommittee  to  seriously 
consider  our  recommendations. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 
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The  Independent  Budget  construction  programs  budget  recommends  additional 
funding  for  minor  construction  because  VA's  existing  physical  plant  is  rapidly 
deteriorating.  The  Independent  Budget  authors  also  propose  a  significant  increase  in 
major  construction  to  meet  long  ignored  construction  needs.    VA  contracts  for  only  two 
major  projects  annually.  At  this  rate,  VA's  replacement  and  renovation  cycle  for  its  1 71 
hospitals  is  86  years. 

The  FY  '94  Independent  Budget  continues  to  reflect  a  strategy  for  the  national 
cemetery  system  which  calls  for  one  open  cemetery  in  each  state.  For  many  years,  VA 
asserted  that  each  of  the  ten  federal  regions  needed  only  one  national  cemetery  within 
available  burial  space.  Recently,  however,  VA  has  recognized  that  regionalization  is 
not  a  good  idea.  The  Independent  Budget  authors  agree  with  VA's  new  stance  and 
recommend  that  the  national  cemetery  system  offer  a  national  cemetery  within 
reasonable  driving  distance  of  each  of  the  nations  major  veteran  population  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  construction  programs  recommendations,  like  other  FY 
1 994  Independent  Budget  program  reconunendations  are  based  on  a  strategy  that  VA 
must  follow  to  meet  future  challenges. 

With  respect  to  major  construction,  the  Independent  Budget  recommends  a 
$788.7  million  major  construction  appropriation  for  FY  1994.    The  Independent 
Budget's  primary  source  for  FY  1994  major  construction  fimding  projections  is  VA's 
current  five  year  plan.  This  plan  may  not  meet  all  priorities  that  in-depth  analysis  of 
national  requirements  might  reveal.    The  Independent  Budget  must,  however,  accept 
VA's  identification  of  its  construction  needs  and  assume  that  current  construction 
priorities  are  consistent  with  the  development  of  the  Veterans  Health  Administration 
national  health  plan,  to  avoid  unnecessary  construction  costs  in  this  period  of  budget 
austerity. 

The  Independent  Budget  recommends  that  Congress  allocate  $40  million 
dollars  of  the  $788.7  million   to  the  advanced  planning  fund  and  the  design  fund. 
Increasing  these  funds  should  permit  more  project  planning  and  design  and  accelerate 
future  construction  by  enabling  VA  to  build  more  major  construction  projects  and  set 
priorities  according  to  a  rational  process  that  accommodates  its  fiscal  limitations. 
However,  this  strategy  is  only  justified  if  Congress  and  the  Administration  agree  to 
annually  fund  projects  for  which  designs  were  completed  during  the  previous  year. 

The  Independent  Budget  authors  recommend  funding  the  construction  of  960 
nursing  home  beds  in  FY  1 994.  The  aging  veteran  population  necessitates  this  rate  of 
nursing  home  construction  through  the  1990s  even  if  VA  accomplishes  Independent 
Budget  minor  nursing  home  bed  conversion  recommendations.  The  Independent  Budget 
recommends  that  Congress  appropriate  $52  million  to  construct  four  new  120-bed 
nursing  homes  to  meet  long-term  goals  of  increasing  access  to  long-term  care  for 
veterans. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  I  recognize,  sir,  Mr.  Brinck. 

Mr.  Brinck.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  again  for  taking  the  time  to  hear  our  views  for  the 
seventh  year.  Our  organizations  have  produced  what  we  believe  is 
an  honest  assessment  of  the  VA's  needs,  and  this  year,  the  inde- 
pendent budget  calls  for  about  $4.8  billion  over  and  above  last 
year's  appropriation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Nation  through  the  Congress  has  been 
generous  to  its  veterans,  but  veterans  also  take  care  of  their  own. 
Last  year,  veterans'  organizations  and  their  auxiliaries  contributed 
13  million  hours  of  volunteer  service  to  the  VA,  worth  well  over 
$150  million,  and  another  $35  million  in  equipment  and  personal 
supplies.  This  helping  hand  saves  VA  6,200  employees  alone. 

While  spending  in  constant  dollars  for  all  Federal  social  pro- 
grams has  increased  361  percent  since  1965,  veterans'  programs 
have  increased  only  a  10th  of  that,  and  now  account  for  only  2.4 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  Therefore,  it  is  patently  unfair  that 
veterans  programs  be  subjected  to  the  same  level  of  cuts  as  pro- 
grams that  have  experienced  high  growth  over  the  same  time 
period. 

Moreover,  the  long-term  decline  in  the  total  veteran  population 
builds  in  cost  containment  not  found  in  other  veterans'  benefits 
programs.  Perhaps  the  single  most  important  fiscal  in  this  years 
IB,  is  the  2,013  employee-administers  for  VA.  Simply  put,  there  is 
no  other  way  to  reduce  the  approximate  600,000  and  growing  case 
backlog  in  claims.  To  assure  veterans  timely  adjudication  AMVETS 
supports  a  maximum  reasonable  claims  processing  time,  after 
which  benefits  would  be  paid  on  an  interim  basis.  The  national 
cemetery  system  continues  to  do  much  with  meager  resource.  The 
NCS  workload  is  a  direct  reflection  of  aging  veteran  population, 
over  half  of  whom  are  over  the  age  of  56. 

Next  year  11,000  will  reach  70,000;  54,000  added  grave  sites  will 
bring  the  total  over  2  million.  Headstone  requests  will  reach 
320,000  and  requests  for  presidential  certificates  will  rise  to 
362,000. 

That  works  out  to  eight  acres  and  1,581  graves,  53  internments, 
248  marker  requests,  274  presidential  certificates  per  employee.  To 
accommodate  this  growth  in  p,art  of  the  estimated  $4.8  million 
equipment  backlog,  the  independent  budget  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $80  million  an  increase  of  $90.3  million  and  55  new  em- 
ployees for  the  NCS. 

NCS  estimates  that  only  49  national  cemeteries  will  remain  open 
by  the  year  2000,  NCS  has  started  development  or  identified  sites 
in  areas  that  will  serve  over  4  million  veterans  and  their  families 
and  has  begun  preliminary  site  selection  to  serve  another  2.4  mil- 
lion. 

Obviously,  with  27  million  veterans  plus  dependents  eligible  for 
burial,  that  is  not  enough,  and  we  continue  to  call  for  an  open  na- 
tional cemetery  in  each  State. 

To  summarize  let  me  say  that  AMVETS  stands  by  the  independ- 
ent budget  as  an  honest  attempt  to  ensure  the  veterans'  programs 
and  the  people  charged  with  their  delivery  receive  the  resources  to 
carry  out  the  mission  of  the  VA. 
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We  know  that  the  times  are  tough  and  they  prevent  funding  at 
the  total  suggested  by  the  IB,  but  we  anticipate  and  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  you  and  your  staff. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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M-.  QHnman  and  irenies  cf  te  oommiltee,  AMVETS  wxJd  Eke  to  tenk  joi  fix  agfrin 
requesting  our  views  on  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  We  have 
participated  for  the  seventh  year  with  the  other  three  veterans  organizations  to  produce  what 
we  believe  is  an  honest  assessment  of  what  the  VA  needs  to  do  its  job  properly.  This  year  we 
suggest  about  $4.8  billion  more  than  last  year's  appropriation  to  meet  these  needs. 

AMVETS  acknowledges  the  critical  fiscal  problems  facing  our  nation  and  the  need  to 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Sacrifice  is  a  familiar  word  to  veterans,  and  once  again 
we  accept  our  fair  share  of  the  burden  and  ask  only  that  we  not  be  singled  out.  But  to  begin, 
we  must  point  out  that  spending  (constant  dollars)  for  all  federal  social  programs  increased 
by  361%  since  1965,  while  spending  for  veterans  programs  increase  only  36%. 

We  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  proposed  cuts  in  FTEE,  the  majority  of  which  must 
come  from  the  medical  system.  Any  such  cuts  can  only  result  in  a  decreased  level  of  medical 
care  for  fewer  and  fewer  veterans,  not  to  mention  the  negative  effect  on  the  morale  of  VA 
employees.  At  a  time  when  the  thrust  of  national  healthcare  reform  policy  is  to  broaden  the 
coverage  for  our  citizens,  we  do  not  understand  and  cannot  accept  a  reduced  level  of  services 
for  veterans. 

As  a  portion  of  the  federal  budget,  veterans  programs  now  account  for  2.4%  compared  to 
4.4%  in  1977.  Therefore,  it  is  patently  unfair  that  veterans  programs  be  subjected  to  the  same 
level  of  cuts  as  programs  that  have  experienced  high  growth  rates.  Moreover,  the  long-term 
decline  in  the  total  veteran  population  builds-in  cost  contaiiunent  not  found  in  other  benefit 
programs. 

Which  veterans  benefit  most  from  VA  medical  care?  Data  shows  that  about  one  quarter 
to  one  third  of  VA  patients  are  service  connected  disabled  veterans.  The  balance  of  the  2.5 
million  veterans  seen  in  the  VA  system  are  the  poorest  veterans  -  those  considered  below,  at 
or  slightly  above  the  official  poverty  line.  Therefore,  those  portions  of  the  veteran  community 
least  able  to  find  alternative  sources  of  treatment  are  the  ones  most  injured  by  decreases  in 
VA  medical  resources. 

There  is  one  consistent  theme  that  runs  throughout  the  Independent  Budget:  ELIGIBILITY 
REFORM.  It  is  a  constant  reminder  that  VA  cannot  begin  to  plan  for  its  patient  base  without 
knowing  who  will  be  eligible  for  treatment  The  current  patchwork  medical  entitlement  system 
is  confusing,  does  not  promote  the  concept  of  wellness  and  inhibits  caregivers  from  providing 
care  in  the  least  expensive  setting  within  the  VA  system.  Therefore,  the  IB  contains  an 
eligibility  blueprint  that  defines  and  entitles  a  core  beneficiary  population  consisting  of  today's 
Category  A  veterans,  plus  those  who  are  uninsurable  and  finally,  all  catastrophically  injured 
veterans.  Veterans  not  in  the  core  group  would  be  eligible  for  VA  care  through  VA-sponsored 
managed  care  programs  paid  for  by  themselves  or  third  party  payors  including  all  federal 
medical  programs.  Designation  of  the  core  beneficiary  population  will  also  let  this  committee 
do  its  job  more  effectively. 

AMVETS  is  well  aware  of  the  healthcare  crisis  confronting  not  only  rural  America,  but  also 
the  inner  cities.  In  some  ways  it  is  the  same  problem.  But  veterans  facilities  were  built  and 
are  funded  for  care  for  veterans,  and  when  all  veterans  are  taken  care  of,  we  will  support 
opening  VA  medical  facilities  to  non-veterans.  Look  at  it  from  our  standpoint  -  there  are 
veterans  out  there  without  access  to  the  system  -  for  lots  of  reason,  but  most  often  because  of 
crazy  quilt  of  eligibility  rules  or  the  distance  to  the  nearest  VA  medical  facility.  We  are  not 
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trying  to  deny  care  to  anyone.  Rather,  we  are  trying  to  improve  medical  care  for  everyone, 
starting  with  those  who  have  earned  first  place  in  line  -  the  veterans. 

AMVETS  strongly  encourages  you  to  fully  fund  the  VA's  research  and  development  (R&D) 
accounts  to  maintain  the  VA's  position  as  a  premier  place  for  the  best  medical  researchers  to 
conduct  their  investigations.  But  VA  is  not  getting  its  fair  share  of  research  dollars.  Funding 
for  VA  research  over  the  last  ten  years  has  increased  50%  while  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  R&D  funding  has  increased  by  125%.  As  VA's  share  of  R&D  funding  has  been 
reduced  over  the  last  few  years,  VA  has  experienced  a  loss  of  many  of  its  brightest  doctors. 
Unlike  most  other  research  programs  VA  requires  its  researchers  to  spend  significant  portions 
of  their  time  as  clinicians  in  the  VA  system  -  an  important  point  when  considering  cost- 
effectiveness.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  R&D  in  the  overall  career  development  of  VA 
medical  staff.  It  is  imperative  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  continue  to  benefit  from  VA  medical 
advances  in  areas  such  as  the  CAT  Scan,  MRI,  nuclear  medicine,  AIDS,  tuberculosis  and 
mental  health  treatment. 

Veterans  now  make  up  one-third  of  all  homeless  men.  VA  has  done  much  good  work 
through  its  Homeless  Chronically  Mentally  111  and  Domiciliary  programs  to  better  the  plight 
of  these  veterans  and  return  them  to  society  as  productive  citizens.  VA  programs  serve  as 
treatment  models  for  the  rest  of  the  country  trying  to  cope  with  this  growing  problem. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nation,  through  the  Congress,  has  been  generous  to  its  veterans 
in  return  for  service.  No  one  at  this  table  today  would  deny  that.  It  is  also  important  to 
remember  that  veterans  also  take  care  of  their  own  because  last  year,  veterans  service 
organizations  and  their  auxiliaries  contributed  13  million  hours  of  volunteer  service  to  the  VA 
worth  over  $150  million  in  addition  to  an  estimated  $35  million  in  equipment  and  personal 
supplies.  Were  it  not  for  this  helping  hand,  VA  would  need  another  6,200  FTEE  to  care  for 
its  patients. 

It  is  time  to  finally  provide  the  resources  that  will  enable  the  VA  delivery  system  to  adapt 
rapidly  to  emerging  social  and  technological  challenges,  thus  better-serving  veterans  and  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  single  most  important  recommendation  in  this  year's  Independent 
Budget  is  the  increase  of  2013  FTEE  for  VBA.  Simply  put,  there  is  no  other  way  to  reduce  the 
backlog  in  claims.  Therefore,  AMVETS  whole-heartedly  supports  the  increase  in  FTEE  and 
we  wish  it  could  be  an  even  larger  figure  because  waiting  six  to  twelve  months  for  action  on 
an  initial  claim  is  unacceptable.  In  addition,  to  assure  veterans  of  timely  claims  adjudication, 
AMVETS  supports  legislation  that  would  mandate  a  maximiun  reasonable  processing  time  for 
a  claim  after  which  benefits  would  be  granted  on  an  interim  basis.  Today,  the  backlog  in 
claims  exceeds  600,000,  and  is  expected  to  continue  rapid  growth  to  over  900,000  this  year 
unless  there  is  an  increase  in  resources  devoted  to  reducing  that  number.  This  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  need  to  fund  the  costs  of  delivering  benefits  -  including  personnel  costs  -  from 
mandatory  spending  accounts. 

AMVETS  has  several  national  resolutions  relating  to  the  recommendations  in  the 
Independent  Budget  for  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration  and  the  programs  it 
administers.  Generally,  we  ask  that  you  strengthen  administration  and  oversight  of  VA's 
participation  in  TAP/DTAP  to  make  sure  those  departing  active  duty  know  what  is  available 
to  them  from  VA. 

AMVETS  thanks  the  Congress  for  last  year's  action  on  Dependency  and  Indemnity 
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Compensation  (DIC).  Setting  a  uniform  base  payment  with  adjustments  for  dependent 
children  and  disabilities  was  a  great  step  forward.  Also  in  the  area  of  compensation,  AMVETS 
again  calls  for  Congress  to  eliminate  the  unfair  dollar-for-dollar  offset  between  military 
retirement  and  disability  pay.  Of  all  federal  retirees,  only  the  retired  military  members  are  hit 
with  this  deduction.  It  is  both  unfair  and  illogical.  Retirement  pay  is  earned  for  service 
rendered.  Compensation  is  for  disabilities  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  and  is  meant  to  offset 
decreased  earning  power  due  to  disability.  We  also  urge  the  VA  to  continue  to  decide  veterans 
disability  claims  on  the  preponderance  of  sound  scientific  evidence  that  documents  the 
stressful  effects  of  service  and  the  latent  manifestation  of  many  of  these  effects. 

AMVETS  is  very  concerned  that  those  leaving  the  service  should  be  able  to  educate 
themselves  to  compete  in  the  rapidly  changing  job  market  To  accomplish  this  we  urge  you  to 
follow  the  Independent  Budget's  recommendations  regarding  improvements  in  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill  and  vocational  rehabilitatiorL  VA  projects  a  25%  increase  in  the  number 
of  veterans  in  rehabilitation  by  the  end  of  FY  93.  Similarly,  VA  estimates  a  12%  increase  in 
GI  Bill  participation.  To  enable  veterans  to  attend  the  broadest  possible  range  of  schools,  we 
also  call  for  an  increased  level  of  GI  Bill  benefits  to  equal  those  granted  to  WWII  veterans  and 
we  oppose  increasing  the  servicemember's  contribution  to  $1400,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
details  of  the  President's  National  Service  Plan  are  unknown. 

AMVETS  supports  the  concept  of  service  and  universal  duty  to  country.  But  two  years  in 
the  local  day  care  center  cannot  be  equated  to  military  service.  Our  young  men  and  women 
who  volunteer  for  military  service  offer  to  place  themselves  in  harm's  way  and  may  pay  the 
ultimate  sacrifice.  Therefore,  we  object  to  education  benefits  that  will  equal  or  better  those 
offered  to  servicemembers.  We  maintain  that  mihtary  service  is  unique  in  its  demands  and 
should  be  rewarded  accordingly. 

Because  of  the  immense  backlog  in  facility  and  equipment  replacement  and  the  scarcity  of 
funds,  AMVETS  is  very  concerned  about  the  apparent  inefficiencies  in  the  VA  construction 
program.  AMVETS  also  regrets  the  loss  of  the  supplemental  fimding  for  VA  contained  in  the 
stimulus  package.  One  may  question  a  few  of  the  projects  on  the  VA's  list,  but  the  package 
could  have  eliminated  about  a  quarter  of  VA's  non-recurring  maintenance  backlog.  We  agree 
with  the  Mission  Commission  that  the  management  process  should  be  decentralized,  with  VA 
Central  Office  playing  a  minimum  oversight  role.  Currently,  the  typical  major  construction 
project  takes  ten  years  to  complete  and  costs  two-to-three  times  as  much  per  square  foot  as 
an  equivalent  private  sector  facility.  The  excessive  review  process  often  results  in  an  obsolete 
facility  simply  because  of  the  passage  of  time  or  increases  costs  by  producing  a  constant  stream 
of  changes  to  requirements  and  the  imposition  of  thousands  of  specifications  requiring 
compliance.  The  VA  should  build  to  commercial  standards  and  spend  the  savings  on  direct 
care.  The  new  Martinez  facility  is  a  prime  example  of  how  quickly  the  VA  can  do  the  job  if 
common  sense  management  prevails,  and  we  support  enhanced  use  and  increased  leasing  as 
methods  of  improving  facility  acquisition.  AMVETS  also  supports  reprogramming  FTEE 
assets  from  the  Office  of  facilities  into  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration. 

The  National  Cemetery  System  (NCS)  continues  to  do  much  with  meager  resources.  The 
NCS  workload  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  aging  veteran  population.  As  stated  in  the 
Independent  Budget,  the  average  age  of  the  veteran  population  is  23  years  older  than  the 
general  population  and  over  half  of  all  veterans  are  older  than  56. 

NCS  estimates  increases  in  all  areas  of  responsibility  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  With  about 
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1321  employees,  NCS's  total  aaeage  will  hit  10,585;  interments  will  reach  70,000;  over  54,000 
new  gravesites  will  be  added  for  a  total  of  2,041,730  under  NCS  care;  headstone  requests  will 
increase  by  12,000  to  reach  320,000  in  FY  94;  issuances  of  Presidential  Memorial  Certificates 
will  rise  to  362,000,  an  increase  of  32,000.  That  works  out  to  8  acres  and  1581  graves  to 
maintain,  53  interments,  248  marker  requests  to  process,  and  274  certificates  to  issue  per  FY 
93  FTEE.  To  accommodate  part  of  the  $4.8  million  FY  94  NCS  estimated  equipment  backlog 
and  add  55  new  FTEE,  the  Independent  Budget  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $80  million, 
an  increase  of  $9.3  million.  At  that  level,  NCS  can  continue  to  operate  in  a  timely  and 
dignified  manner  befitting  a  final  salute  that  is  often  the  only  benefit  a  veteran  uses. 

The  suggested  increase  will  also  help  continue  planning  for  new  cemeteries.  VA's  goal  of 
an  open  national  cemetery  within  75  miles  of  75%  of  America's  veterans  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  AMVETS'  goal  of  an  open  national  cemetery  in  every  state. 

Responding  to  a  1987  survey  on  cemetery  requirements,  NCS  has  started  development  or 
identified  sites  in  areas  that  will  serve  over  4  million  veterans  and  their  families.  Site  selection 
is  also  underway  in  high  need  areas  that  will  enable  VA  to  serve  another  2.4  million  veterans 
and  their  families.  Obviously  with  27  million  veterans  plus  eligible  dependents,  that  is  still  not 
enough. 

NCS  estimates  that  only  49  national  cemeteries  will  remain  open  to  casket  burial  by  the  year 
2000,  with  none  of  the  new  sites  scheduled  to  be  on-line  before  that  time.  We  applaud  their 
efforts  to  increase  capacity  at  existing  sites,  but  we  must  emphasize  the  need  for  Congress  to 
fund  the  expansion  program  as  well  as  the  state  cemetery  grant  program  in  which  VA  shares 
the  cost  of  building  new  state  veterans  cemeteries.  We  fully  support  legislation  that  would 
increase  VA's  share  of  the  cost  to  a  maximum  of  65%  to  encourage  states  to  fund  additional 
sites. 

AMVETS  is  concerned  that  the  appropriations  process  does  not  lend  sufficient  visibility  to 
the  VA  and  its  mission.  Therefore,  we  propose  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  one  appropriations 
subcommittee  in  the  House  emd  Senate  to  VA  appfopriations  issues.  This  will  allow  veterans 
issues  to  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits  and  not  compete  in  an  apples  and  oranges  manner 
for  funds  with  HUD  and  the  independent  agencies.  VA  is  by  many  measures,  the  second 
largest  federal  department  and  it  is  dme  that  its  over  255,000  employees  and  over  27,000,000 
constituents  receive  the  total  attention  they  deserve  during  the  appropriations  process.  We 
would  also  welcome  discussions  on  the  concept  of  placing  VA  appropriations  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  summarize,  let  me  say  that  AMVETS  stands  by  the  Independent  Budget 
as  an  honest  attempt  to  ensure  that  veterans  programs  and  the  people  charged  with  their 
delivery  receive  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  Out  the  mission  of  the  VA.  This  concludes 
AMVETS'  statement. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  let  me  thank  each  of  you  for  your  testimony 
you  have  given  to  us  here  this  afternoon  and  let  me  say  that  you 
have  given  us  some  excellent  testimony.  It  is  very  helpful  to  the 
subcommittee. 

I  might  comment  with  reference  to  the  construction  grant  re- 
quest, and  I  am  sure  you  know  that  the  VA  Committee  supports  a 
bill  that  prevents  the  Appropriations  Committee  from  being  able  to 
obligate  any  money  for  any  construction  project  that  is  not  author- 
ized. So  even  if  it  were  appropriate,  it  could  not  be  obligated.  So 
you  are  aware  of  that,  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we  are  confront- 
ed with. 

But  the  areas  you  have  testified  in  are  all  important  to  Members 
of  this  subcommittee.  And  we  appreciate  having  the  views  of  each 
of  your  organizations. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ScHULTZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mank.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brinck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mahan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
WALTER  WEBDALE,  U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  our  next  witness,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  represented  by  Mr.  Walter  Webdale. 

Mr.  Webdale. 

Mr.  Webdale.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  are  you? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Fine,  how  are  you? 

Mr.  Webdale.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Good  to  have  you  before  us.  We  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance. 

We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety, 
and  you  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Webdale.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  the  Director  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  for 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  And  I  am  testifying  not  only  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  but  also  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the  Association  of 
Local  Housing  Finance  Agencies  and  the  National  Community  De- 
velopment Association. 

And  I  have  prepared  a  statement  and  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  just  summarize  that  statement. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Webdale.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  thank  the 
subcommittee  and  the  Congress  for  increasing  the  funding  for  com- 
munity development  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  $4  billion.  This  increased 
funding  for  CD  is  making  a  critical  difference  for  lower-income  per- 
sons in  the  towns,  cities  and  counties  of  this  Nation.  It  is  enabling 
them  to  expand  their  efforts  to  reclaim  neighborhoods  and  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  for  the  Nation's  poor. 
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We  urge  your  continued  support  of  the  Community  Development 
and  HOME  Investment  Partnerships  programs  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Specifically,  we  recommend  that  you  appropriate  the  funding 
levels  in  the  administration's  1994,  fiscal  year  1994  budget  for  both 
programs.  $4.2  billion  for  CD  and  $1.6  million  for  HOME.  Local 
governments  continue  to  strongly  support  the  HOME  program. 

HOME  is  making  it  possible  for  communities  to  leverage  public 
and  private  resources  for  many  affordable  housing  projects  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  possible.  While  HOME  was  initially  mired 
in  legislative  and  regulatory  constraints  that  resulted  in  a  slow 
start  up,  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  statutory  problems  and  HUD,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  Secretary,  continues  to  make  the  regulatory  changes 
needed  to  increase  the  program's  flexibility. 

Since  passage  of  the  1992  Act,  there  has  been  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  communities  committing  HOME  funds  for 
various  rental  and  home  ownership  activities.  Some  4,000  projects 
are  now  underway  and  1,500  of  them  have  been  completed.  More 
than  half  of  the  funds  are  being  used  for  rental  assistance  housing 
and  the  amount  of  HOME  funds  per  unit  is  averaging  less  than 
$15,000. 

This  means  that  the  fiscal  year  1992  appropriation  level  of  $1.5 
billion  will  result  in  100,000  affordable  housing  units  across  the 
Nation. 

My  written  statement  contains  additional  information  on  how 
several  communities  are  putting  their  HOME  funds  to  good  use  in 
these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  understand  that  the  administration  has  re- 
vised its  budget  and  now  recommends  that  HOME  funding  be  re- 
duced to  $300  million  in  order  to  fund  a  comprehensive  Homeless 
Assistance  Program. 

We  oppose  this  reduction  for  HOME  funds.  Instead  we  support 
full  funding  for  the  McKinney  Homeless  Programs,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  HOME  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  CD  program  deserves  continued  support.  It 
was  most  unfortunate  that  the  CD  program  was  misrepresented 
and  repeatedly  attack  during  the  Senate  debate  over  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  stimulus  jobs  bill.  What  was  disturbing,  hardly 
anyone  was  willing  to  look  beyond  the  short  titles  of  the  projects 
held  up  to  public  criticism  to  find  out  what  those  projects  might 
have  done  in  the  communities  in  which  they  were  located.  In  virtu- 
ally every  project  cited  was  labeled  "pork,"  a  story  can  be  told  of 
communities  using  CDBG  funds  to  increase  the  quality  of  life  of 
lower-income  persons  in  dilapidated  and  blighted  neighborhoods. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  you  a  description  of  54  programs  cited 
during  the  Senate  debate.  Behind  the  recent  headlines,  CD  contin- 
ues to  serve  low-  and  moderate-income  citizens,  with  36  percent  of 
the  funds  going  into  housing-related  activities,  25  percent  into 
public  works,  and  10  percent  into  economic  development  and  public 
services.  And  the  balance  into  acquisition,  clearance,  relocation  ac- 
tivities and  program  planning  and  administration. 

I  would  like  to  bring  from  Fairfax  one  example  of  where  the 
HOME  funds  are  going.  We  have  in  Fairfax  County  just  opened  the 
counties   first   single-occupancy   hotel,   which   is   fully   funded   by 
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HOME  and  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant.  This  is  the 
first  in  Fairfax  County  and  the  second  single-room  occupancy  facili- 
ty in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  will  take  up  most  of  our  budget. 

Mr.  Webdale.  These  are  the  white  paper  on  the  highlights  of  the 
Mayor's  efforts  on  behalf  of  President  Clinton's  jobs  stimulus, 
which  is  evidence  of  what  we  in  six  weeks  can  do  in  support  of  that 
plan.  Many  people  ask:  What  have  the  mayors  been  doing,  what 
have  the  counties  been  doing,  and  what  have  the  organizations 
been  doing?  And  this  is  what  we  did  for  six  weeks  in  support  of 
that  bill,  because  we  feel  that  CD  is  really  vital  to  all  of  our  com- 
munities across  the  country. 

We  would  again  like  to  thank  you  and  the  Members  of  subcom- 
mittee for  your  support  of  CD  and  HOME  programs.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  these  two  programs  will  help  our  Nation  fulfill  its  com- 
mitment to  house  every  American  in  a  suitable  living  environment. 

Thank  you  again. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  SUBCOMMITTEE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ON  MAY  5,  1993  ON  BEHALF  OF: 

ASSOCIATION  OF  LOCAL  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCIES 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 


Good  afternoon.  I  ann  Walter  Webdale,  Director  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  for  Fairfax  County,  VA.  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Local  Housing  Finance  Agencies,  The  National  Association  of 
Counties,  The  National  Community  Development  Association,  The  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  above  organizations 
of  local  government  elected  and  appointed  officials  are  pleased  to  submit 
this  testimony  with  our  recommendations  for  FY94  funding  of  housing  and 
community  development  programs. 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  FY93  funding  of  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program.  The  increased  funding  for 
CDBG  is  making  a  difference  for  people  in  the  towns,  cities,  and  counties  of 
our  nation. 

We  urge  your  continued  support  of  the  CDBG  and  HOME  Investment 
Partnerships  programs  in  FY94.  Specifically,  we  recommend  that  you 
support  the  funding  levels  in  the  Administration's  FY94  budget  for  both 
programs:  $4.2  billion  for  CDBG  and  $1 .6  billion  for  HOME. 

Local  governments  continue  to  strongly  support  the  HOME  program.  HOME 
is  making  it  possible  for  communities  to  leverage  public  and  private 
resources  for  many  affordable  housing  projects  that  would  not  ordinarily  be 
possible.  The  program  has  the  potential  to  become  a  truly  flexible  and 
effective  federal  housing  block  grant  program. 
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While  it  is  true  that  HOME  was  initially  mired  by  legislative  and  regulatory 
constraints  that  slowed  its  start  up,  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1992  addressed  a  number  of  the  legislative 
inconsistencies  and  has  now  made  the  program  much  more  flexible. 

In  fact,  since  the  passage  of  the  1992  Act,  there  has  been  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  HOME  communities  beginning  to  commit  their 
HOME  funds  for  various  rental  housing  and  homeownership  activities.  More 
than  half  of  the  funds  are  being  used  for  rental  housing  which  is  a  major 
congressional  goal  for  the  program.  In  addition,  4,000  HOME  projects  are 
now  underway  and  1 ,500  projects  have  already  been  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  recent  HUD  data  has  found  that  HOME  is  emerging 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  federal  housing  assistance  programs  for  the 
leverage  of  private  resources.  On  average,  HOME  costs  the  federal 
government  less  than  $15,000  per  unit.  This  means,  of  course,  at  the  FY92 
appropriated  level  of  $1.5  billion,  HOME  will  be  responsible  for  nearly 
100,000  affordable  housing  assistance  efforts  across  the  nation. 

We  might  add  that  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 
program,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  and,  unfortunately  more 
recently,  one  of  the  most  misrepresented  federal  programs  at  least  at  the 
federal  level,  also  had  a  difficult  beginning  nearly  20  years  ago.  Other  less 
complex  HUD  programs  such  as  the  Rental  Rehabilitation  program  also 
experienced  difficulties  at  the  outset. 

Consider  what  some  communities  are  doing  with  their  HOME  funds: 

♦  Kansas  City,  Missouri  is  utilizing  HOME  to  provide  low-income  families 
with  homeownership  opportunities  through  subsidies  to  leverage 
private  bank  loans.  The  program  has  assisted  in  forming  an  active 
consortium  of  local  lenders  and  generated  80  loans  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  program  with  over  200  families  currently  on  a  waiting 
list.  The  program  will  create  over  160  first-time  homeowners  and 
leverage  $8  million  in  private  bank  loans. 

♦  Clark  County/North  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  has  sought  to  add  quickly  to 
the  available  supply  of  affordable  rental  housing  with  the  consistent 
strategy  of  allocating  the  bulk  of  its  HOME  funding  to  the  acquisition 
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and  rehabilitation  of  rental  units  for  nonprofits  and  local  government 
agencies. 

♦  Louisville,  Kentucky  is  using  HOME  funds  to  help  transform  the  vacant 
former  Jewish  Hospital  and  nurse's  quarters,  long  one  of  Louisville's 
more  prominent  eyesores,  into  rental  units  affordable  to  low-  and  very 
low-income  households. 

♦  Pinellas  County,  Florida  is  using  its  HOME  funds  in  the  form  of  a 
deferred  payment  or  reduced  interest  loan  to  assist  with  down 
payments,  closing  costs,  rehabilitation  and  soft  costs  associated  with 
affordable  rental  housing  development  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  understand  that  the  administration  might  ask  that  as  much 
as  $200  million  of  the  ^^94  HOME  funding  be  shifted  to  comprehensive 
homeless  programs.  While  we  support  full  funding  for  the  McKinney 
Homeless  Programs,  we  oppose  this  reduction  in  funds  from  HOME.  We 
believe  that  both  programs  should  be  funded  at  adequate  levels:  HOME  at 
$1 .6  billion,  and  the  homeless  programs  at  an  additional  $200  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  CDBG  also  deserves  continued  support.  This  19-year-old 
program  continues  to  provide  decent  housing,  a  suitable  living  environment 
and  economic  opportunities,  for  low  and  moderate  income  Americans.  In 
towns,  cities  and  counties  throughout  the  nation,  more  than  90  percent  of 
total  CDBG  expenditures  have  gone  into  activities  benefitting  low  and 
moderate  income  citizens. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  CDBG  was  misrepresented  and  attack  repeatedly  in 
debate  on  the  stimulus  jobs  bill,  particularly  in  the  Senate.  It  was  even  more 
disturbing  that  hardly  anyone  seem  willing  to  look  beyond  the  short  titles  of 
projects  held  up  to  public  criticism  to  find  out  what  those  projects 
accomplish  for  low  and  moderate  income  people  in  our  needy  communities. 
In  virtually  every  project  cited  as  "pork",  a  story  can  be  told  of  communities 
using  the  CDBG  funds  to  increase  the  quality  of  life  of  people  in  deteriorating 
and  blighted  neighborhoods. 

Behind  the  recent  headlines,  CDBG  continues  to  serve  low  and  moderate 
income  citizens,  with  36  percent  of  the  funds  going  into  housing-related 
activities,    25    percent    into    public   works,    10    percent    into   economic 
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development  and  public  services,  and  the  balance  into  acquisition,  clearance 
and  relocation  activities,  and  program  planning  and  administration. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee  once  again  for  your  support  of  the  CDBG  and  HOME 
programs.  We  believe  that  these  two  programs  will  help  our  nation  fulfill  its 
commitment  to  house  every  American  in  a  suitable  living  environment. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Webdale.  You  have 
given  us  some  excellent  testimony  here. 

Was  this  just  on  the  CDBG? 

Mr.  Webdale.  That  is  just  of  the  stimulus  program. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  wish  you  all  could  have  got  it  a  few  more  votes  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Webdale.  We  wished  so,  too,  maybe  if  we  had  published  ear- 
lier we  might  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Webdale.  Thank  you. 


Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
BILL  FAITH,  NATIONAL  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  COALITION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  National  Low-Income  Hous- 
ing Coalition,  Mr.  Bill  Faith. 

Mr.  Faith,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee on  the  National  Low-Income  Housing  Coalition. 

We  will  place  your  formal  testimony  in  the  record  in  its  entirety 
and  you  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Faith.  Well  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here.  I  actually  spend  most  of  my  life  as  Director  for  the  Ohio  Coa- 
lition of  the  Homeless,  and  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee from  the  National  Homeless  Housing  Coalition  and  it  is  on 
their  behalf  I  appear  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  shed  some  light  on  the  HUD  appropriations  that 
have  been  proposed  by  the  President  and  to  constituting  some 
modifications  to  the  President's  proposal.  The  need  for  housing  as- 
sistance has  never  been  greater  in  our  State.  I  urge  you  to  go 
beyond  the  administration's  proposal  by  appropriating  funds  to  se- 
riously address  homelessness  and  the  affordable  housing  crisis. 
Over  the  past  decade,  I  have  witnessed  some  of  the  worst  fatalities 
of  the  housing  crisis  in  our  day  and  our  Nation. 

Last  year,  in  our  State  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  estimated  200 
people  died  due  to  complications  arising  from  homelessness.  Over 
the  past  decade,  I  have  watched  administrations  come  and  go  in 
Washington,  first  who  deny  that  homelessness  even  existed,  while 
simultaneously  attempting  to  gut  programs  to  provide  low-income 
housing  relief. 

Then  in  the  past  few  years,  we  have  had  a  policy  direction  that 
seemed  to  treat  homelessness  as  a  kind  of  pathology,  not  really  re- 
lated to  the  lack  of  affordable  housing.  Both  of  these  perspectives, 
as  you  know,  are  false. 

It  is  true  that  programs — as  many  as  50  percent  of  homeless 
adults  in  our  State  and  probably  across  the  country  suffer  from 
both  chronic  mental  illness  or  substance  abuse,  or  one  or  the  other 
of  those  problems.  However,  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect  that  home- 
less mentally  ill  or  chemically  dependent  people  will  stabilize  or 


improve  their  condition  until  they  have  safe,  decent  and  affordable 
housing. 

It  is  also  true  that  for  some  homeless  people,  affordable  housing 
alone  will  not  remedy  their  situation.  We  need  to  link  with  the 
human  service  side,  providing  treatment  programs,  job  placement 
programs,  educational  and  other  services,  but  without  access  to 
housing,  little  will  change  for  many  of  those  people. 

Homelessness  and  the  lack  of  affordable  housing  is  both  an 
urban  problem  and  an  escalating  problem  in  rural  communities  in 
our  State.  Within  the  City  of  Cleveland,  for  example,  54,000  renter 
households  pay  in  excess  of  30  percent  of  their  income  for  housing, 
while  31,000  paid  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  their  income  for  hous- 
ing. 

The  threat  of  homelessness  is  very  real  for  those  folks.  Statewide, 
between  1980  and  1989,  rents  rose  by  87  percent  but  renter  income 
only  went  up  54  percent. 

The  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  in  Ohio  collaborated  with  Ohio 
State  University  to  do  a  study  two  years  ago  on  homelessness  in  21 
rural  Ohio  counties,  and  found  that  homelessness  has  tripled  be- 
tween 1985  and  1990,  in  our  rural  counties  in  our  State. 

The  sad  truth  is  there  are  5.1  renter  households,  according  to  the 
American  Household  Survey.  These  households  pay  over  half  of 
their  income  for  housing,  live  in  seriously  inadequate  housing  or 
both.  While  studies  reveal  that  housing  needs  are  much  more 
severe,  our  Nation  has  consistently  allocated  the  largest  share  of 
housing  subsidy  to  the  more  affluent  Americans. 

Probably  most  of  us  here  in  this  room  receive  a  housing  subsidy 
but  don't  perceive  it  that  way.  It  comes  from  the  form  of  deduc- 
tions for  mortgage  interest  and  property  tax  deductions  and  similar 
kinds  of  tax  incentives  for  home  ownership.  In  1992,  for  each  dollar 
of  housing  that  benefited  the  poor,  it  was  20  percent.  Those  in  the 
top  fifth,  received  $4.00  in  housing  assistance. 

The  estimate  of  the  disparity  for  1993  will  be  just  as  glaring. 
Sixty-one  percent  of  government  housing  expenditures  will  go  to 
those  earning  more  than  $59,000  per  year. 

The  written  testimony  that  was  submitted  earlier  provides  a 
brief  summary  of  many  programs  in  the  HUD  appropriations 
budget  that  I  would  like  to  leave  and  let  stand  on  their  own.  There 
are  a  few  that  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to.  That  are  par- 
ticularly important  in  our  State. 

One  is  the  Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program.  Last  year,  this 
program  received  a  serious  reduction  in  funding  which  has  ham- 
pered many  of  the  emergency  shelters  throughout  the  State  of 
Ohio.  This  is  the  Federal  Government's  commitment  to  providing 
frontline  assistance  to  organizations  combatting  homelessness  on  a 
daily  basis.  And  we  know  that  shelters  are  not  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  homelessness,  but  without  it,  many  will  suffer  needlessly 
and  the  short-term  relief  desperately  needed  will  not  be  provided. 

It  is  not  acceptable  to  simply  slash  this  funding  and  it  was  cut 
from  $75  million  in  1992,  to  $50  million  in  1993.  This  33  percent  cut 
has  caused  nonprofit  organizations  to  reduce  their  services  and  in- 
crease those  who  must  be  turned  away. 
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In  our  State,  avoided  cuts  in  the  shelter  by  using  permanent 
housing  funds  to  supplement  shelter  operations,  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  our  ultimate  goal. 

The  administration's  request  of  $51.4  million  does  little  to  restore 
this  cut.  We  are  asking  as  a  simple  request,  simply  restore  this 
funding  to  its  prior  level. 

A  program  that  we  have  been  excited  about  with  the  new  admin- 
istration is  the  Supportive  Housing  Program.  It  was  included  in  the 
stimulus  package  with  a  major  increase  in  funding. 

HUD  has  consolidated  several  of  the  homeless  programs  from  the 
McKinney  Act  into  the  new  Supportive  Housing  Program  and  the 
administration  has  asked  for  $320  million  for  fiscal  year  1995.  This 
is  something  we  are  very  excited  about  and  are  very  supportive. 

The  last  thing  that  I  would  like  to  touch  on  this  afternoon  is 
probably  the  most  important  thing  and  that  is  the  Section  8  incre- 
mental assistance.  As  most  of  my  testimony  revealed,  it  is  our  per- 
spective that  homelessness  will  not  be  solved  until  there  is  afford- 
able housing  arrangements  for  those  who  face  homelessness  today. 

In  most  jurisdictions.  Section  8  works  best  by  providing  basic 
rental  assistance  to  those  most  desperately  in  need.  It  is  the  glue 
that  holds  many  of  the  other  housing  programs  together. 

The  administration's  request  of  an  expansion  of  40,000  units  for 
the  entire  country  is  simply  inadequate.  The  National  Low-Income 
Housing  Coalition  would  recommend  and  plead  with  you  to  fund 
the  Section  8  program  at  least  100,000  units  for  the  coming  year. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING  COALITION  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  HUD  APPROPRIATIONS 

MAY  5,  1993 


Mr. Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Bill  Faith. 
I  appear  today  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  the  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition.  I  am  also  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Ohio  Coalition  for  the  Homeless.  The 
National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition  is  a  national  non-partisan 
membership  organization.  Our  members  include  low  income  residents, 
community-based  nonprofits,  public  agencies  and  allied 
professionals  who  share  our  goal  of  decent,  affordable  homes  for 
all  people. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  HUD  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  In  my  work  with  the  National  Low  Income 
Housing  Coalition  and  many  homeless  people  in  Columbus,  Ohio  I  have 
witnessed  some  of  the  worst  fatalities  of  the  housing  crisis.  The 
lack  of  housing  sets  into  play  a  chain  of  devastating  and 
disabling  events  from  which  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
recover  until  housing  is  secured.  A  stable  family  life,  productive 
work,  and  participation  in  basic  social  and  community  institutions 
is  nearly  impossible  to  maintain  while  in  a  shelter  or  struggling 
to  stay  one  paycheck  ahead  of  homelessness.  As  I  will  explain  in 
the  next  section  of  my  statement,  the  need  for  housing  subsidy  has 
never  been  greater.  I  urge  you  to  go  beyond  the  Administration's 
request  in  appropriating  funds  to  combat  the  af fordability  crisis 
which  threatens  the  safety  and  security  of  millions  of  Americans. 

My  testimony  today  will  cover  two  areas: 

*  a  summary  of  the  critical  housing  needs  facing  low  income 
Americans  today,  and  trends  in  the  housing  budget  which  directly 
affect  the  crisis. 

*  a  summary  of  the  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition's 
recommendations  for  HUD's  budget,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
assisted  housing  accounts  which  are  designed  to  serve  very  low 
income  and  poverty  level  households. 

I.  Low  Income  Housing  Need  and  the  Federal  Housing  Budgets* 

According  to  a  recent  HUD  analysis  of  the  American  Housing 
Survey,  there  are  5.1  million  American  renter  households  with 
"worst  case"  housing  needs.  These  households  pay  over  half  of 
their  income  for  housing,  live  in  seriously  inadequate  housing  or 
both.  HUD's  analysis  further  reveals  that  households  at  the  lowest 
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end  of  the  income  scale,  those  below  3  0  percent  of  the  area  median, 
have  the  highest  incidence  of  worst  case  needs  and  are  the  most 
severely  affected  by  the  housing  crisis. 

While  studies  reveal  that  housing  need  is  much  more  severe  for 
those  at  or  below  the  poverty  line,  our  nation  has  consistently 
allocated  the  largest  share  of  housing  assistance,  through  the 
homeowner  deduction  for  mortgage  interest  and  other  housing  tax 
deductions,  to  the  most  affluent  Americans.  From  1980  to  1989, 
budget  authority  for  HUD  low  income  housing  programs  decreased  from 
$27.9  to  $9.6  billion  dollars.  Outlays  for  these  programs  did 
increase  from  $5.6  billion  to  14.7  billions  for  that  period. 
However,  this  outlay  figure  pales  in  comparison  to  the  growth  in 
housing  related  tax  expenditures  which  almost  trebled  during  that 
period  from  $26  billion  to  $64.6  billion  dollars.  Most  of  these 
tax  expenditures  consistently  go  to  people  in  the  top  fifth  of  the 
income  bracket. 

In  1992  for  each  dollar  of  housing  subsidy  that  went  to  poor 
people  in  the  bottom  quintile  by  income,  the  government  provided  $4 
to  the  top  fifth.  The  estimated  disparity  for  1993  will  be  just  as 
glaring;  61%  of  government  housing  expenditures  will  go  to  those 
earning  more  than  $59,000  per  year. 

Low  income  housing  programs  are  a  small  percentage  of  total 
housing  expenditures.  Moreover,  funding  for  low  income  housing  has 
dramatically  declined  since  1977  (from  $61  billion  in  1977  to  $20.1 
billion  in  1993)  and  HUD  funds  available  to  provide  new  assistance 
have  become  an  ever  shrinking  portion  of  overall  low  income  housing 
appropriations.  In  1977  over  80%  of  low  income  budget  authority 
was  devoted  to  providing  incremental  assistance.  In  FY  9  3  only  20% 
of  the  budget  for  low  income  housing  or  4.1  billion  dollars  was 
requested  for  new  assistance.  Incremental  units  serve  households 
not  already  receiving  federal  assistance.  New  or  incremental 
budget  authority  is  thus  the  best  indicator  of  progress  made  in 
helping  the  5.1  million  "worst  case"  households.  The  Clinton 
budget  proposal  calls  for  3  billion  dollars  to  fund  59,518  units  of 
incremental  assistance.  Your  attention  is  needed  to  insure  that  we 
push  forward,  and  not  retreat,  in  our  efforts  to  find  more 
resources  to  devote  to  the  escalating  affordable  housing  crisis. 

While  the  housing  budgets  were  under  heavy  assault  in  the 
1980 's.  Congress  consistently  appropriated  more  for  housing  than 
the  Administration  requested.  Unfortunately,  Congress  actually 
approved  less  spending  in  the  last  two  years  than  was  requested  by 
the  Bush  Administration.  We  have  almost  three  poor  renter  families 
for  every  low  cost  unsubsidized  unit.  It  is  clear  that  now  as 
ever.  Congress  must  do  more  if  this  crisis  is  to  be  eased. 
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II.  Recommendations  for  Appropriations: 

Public  Housing  Operating  Subsidies 

Last  year:  $2.3  billion 

Current  request:  $2.5  billion 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  We  recommend  an  increase  in  operating 

subsidies  which  will  meet  the  full  costs  of  public  housing 

operations.  We  support  adjustments  in  the  performance  funding 

system  formula  which  give  greater  recognition  to  the  real  costs  of 

security  and  resident  services  in  computation  of  operating 

subsidies. 

Public  Housing  Modernization 

Last  year:  $3.1  billion 

Current  request:  $3.1  billion 

NLIHC  Recommendation:   We  support  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 

meet  the  full  modernization  needs  of  the  public  housing  stock. 

Public  Housing  New  Development 
Last  year:  $400  million 
Current  request:  $400  million 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  We  support  an  increase  in  this  account 
sufficient  to  create  a  net  expansion  in  available  units  for  the  1 
million  households  on  public  housing  waiting  lists,  as  well  as 
enough  funding  to  fulfill  replacement  requirements.  We  applaud  the 
Administration's  decision  to  table  further  consideration  of  any 
proposal  to  merge  the  new  development  program  into  the  HOME 
Investment  Partnerships  Program. 

Indian  Housing  Program 

NLIHC  recommends  that  Indian  reservations  be  given  bonding 
authority  in  order  to  assure  the  meaningful  participation  of  Native 
American  communities  in  the  program.  We  support  an  increased 
appropriation  to  meet  the  unmet  need  in  the  Indian  Housing  Program. 

Section  8  Incremental  Assistance 

Last  Year:  $1.18  billion  for  35,516  units 

Current  Request:  $1.37  billion  for  41,338  units. 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  $2.2  billion  for  100,000  units. 

We  support  a  significant  expansion  in  the  number  of  incremental 

Section  8  units  available  this  year.   The  availability  of  Section 

8  rental  assistance  is  critically  important  to  the  successful 

operation  of  other  housing  programs.    Not  only  does  rental 

assistance  enable  these  other  subsidies  to  work  for  the  poorest 

families  with  the  most  urgent  housing  needs,  it  also  promotes  a 

level  of  mobility  and  housing  choice. 

Section  8  Moving  to  Opportunity 
Last  Year:  $50  million 
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Current  Request:  56.3  million 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  Expand  the  demonstration  and  significantly 
expand  the  counseling  component  so  that  all  HUD  certified 
counseling  agencies  are  funded  to  provide  mobility  counseling  for 
all  section  8  recipients. 

Income  Disallowance  Demonstration 

The  NLIHC  is  concerned  about  the  proposed  demonstration  program 
described  on  page  64  0  of  the  budget  appendix.  While  we  support 
initiatives  that  are  designed  to  encourage  recipients  of  housing 
assistance  to  work,  we  believe  that  this  encouragement  should  be 
offered  to  all  residents  and  not  those  in  a  limited  number  of 
areas.  The  provision  described  therein  has  been  law  for  residents 
of  public  housing  since  1990,  was  not  enacted  subject  to 
appropriations,  and  should  at  least  for  that  program,  be 
implemented  immediately. 

Housing  Counseling 
Last  Year:  $6  million 
Current  Request:  0 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  Fund  the  Housing  Counseling  program  to  its 
fully  authorized  level  of  15.9  million  dollars  to  carry  out  renter, 
homeownership  and  mortgage  default  counseling  and  to  continue  its 
certification  and  training  activities  for  housing  counseling 
agencies  around  the  country.  HUD  must  continue  to  take  the  lead  in 
demonstrating  the  critical  link  between  better  housing  opportunity 
and  counseling.  Certification  and  training  activities  authorized 
in  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  must  be 
funded . 


Fair  Housing  Activities 

Last  Year: 

Current  Request: $21. 4  million 

NLIHC  Recommendations:  NLIHC  recommends  that  the  Fair  Housing 

Assistance  Program  and  Fair  Housing  Initiatives  program  be  funded 

at  the  fully  authorized  level  of  2  6  million  dollars.   HUD  has 

highlighted  racial  integration  as  a  priority  of  the  highest  order 

in  administering  its  programs.   It  is  also  a  Constitutional  and 

legal  mandate  which  must  receive  adequate  federal  resources  in 

order  to  be  realized. 

Elderly/Disabled  Housing 
Last  Year: $1.3  billion 
Current  Request:  $84  0  million 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  Appropriate  the  fully  authorized  level  of 
funding  of  1.36  billion  dollars  for  the  combined  Section  202/811 
programs.  Approve  an  additional  $13  million  for  the  new  tenant 
based  component  of  the  Section  811  program.  Tenant  based  rental 
assistance  for  the  disabled  is  especially  critical  in  view  of 
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authority  granted  last  year  for  the  exclusion  of  disabled 
populations  from  elderly  projects. 

Supportive  Housing  for  the  Homeless 
Last  Year:  $150  million 
Current  Request:  $320  million 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  NLIHC  endorses  the  significant  expansion  of 
the  supportive  housing  for  the  homeless  program.  We  urge  the 
committee  to  recognize  the  need  and  provide  appropriations  for 
permanent  housing  for  those  who  successfully  complete  transitional 
programs  and  for  the  thousands  of  homeless  single  persons  and 
families  whose  only  need  is  for  a  place  to  call  home. 

Emergency  Shelter  Grants 
Last  Year:  $50  million 
Current  Request:  $51  million 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  Fund  the  ESG  program  at  the  fully  authorized 
level  of  143  million  dollars.  While  emergency  shelter  is  not  the 
permanent  solution,  it  can  provide  critical  short  term  relief  from 
life  threatening  circumstances  for  those  who  find  themselves  with 
no  place  to  turn  for  shelter. 

Shelter  Plus  Care 

Last  Year:  $266  million 

Current  Request:  $273  million 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  NLIHC  endorses  the  Administration's  request 

for  significant  funding  for  this  program  which  is  authorized  at 

$277  million. 

Community  Development  Block  Grants 

Last  Year:  $4  billion 

Current  Request:  $4.2  billion  dollars 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  NLIHC  endorses  the  Administration's  request. 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grants  provide,  among  other  things, 

critically  necessary  funds  for  homeownership  and  rental  housing  for 

lower  income  communities.  Housing  counseling  activities  are  also  an 

eligible  activity. 

HOME  Investment  Partnerships 
Last  Year:  $1.1  billion 
Current  Request:  $1.6  billion 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  NLIHC  applauds  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  HOME,  but  would  recommend  funding  at  the  fully 
authorized  level  of  $2.2  billion.  A  recent  survey  of  NLIHC  members 
indicates  that  much  of  the  activity  carried  out  by  participating 
jurisdictions  to  set  up  local  programs  and  identify  partners  in 
their  communities  with  capacity  will  soon  begin  to  show  up  as  bona 
fide  commitments  for  HOME  dollars. 
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Preservation  Prepayment 
Last  Year:  $600  million 
Current  Request:  $599.6  million 

NLIHC  Recommendation:  Fund  the  program  at  the  fully  authorized 
level  of  665  million  dollars.  NLIHC  urges  the  Committee  to 
disapprove  the  Administration's  request  to  lower  the  federal  cost 
limit  to  100%  of  fair  market  rent.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by 
Congress  when  the  Bush  Administration  recommended  it.  The  lower 
cost  limits  will  place  residents  in  60%  of  eligible  properties  in 
the  state  of  California  at  serious  risk  of  displacement.  New  York 
could  also  be  hard  hit.  These  projects  are  cheaper  to  preserve  than 
to  replace  and  are  located  in  areas  which  will  be  less  racially  and 
economically  integrated  if  the  current  residents  are  forced  out.  We 
recommend  that  the  current  120%  federal  cost  limit  be  retained. 

We  generally  endorse  the  Administration's  commitment  to  fund  other 
preservation  activity  under  the  loan  management  and  flexible 
subsidy  programs.  We  note  that  however  that  the  resources  requested 
fall  far  short  of  the  pervasive  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  multi- 
family  housing  stock.  We  urge  that  resources  be  targeted  to 
resident  initiatives  to  support  residents  in  their  bid  to 
meaningful  partners  in  decisions  which  affect  their  housing. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views. 


*  Data  on  federal  housing  budgets  derived  from  analysis  in  "The 
Widening  Gap"  by  Cushing  N.  Dolbeare. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Faith,  I  appreciate  your  appearance  here  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Low-Income  Housing  Coalition. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  that  group  and  have  worked  with  them 
over  a  number  of  years.  They  do  a  good  job  in  terms  of  the  con- 
stituency that  they  represent. 

Your  testimony  here  this  afternoon  will  certainly  help  us  in 
terms  of  concerns  that  this  subcommittee  has  in  those  areas.  So 
thank  you  for  appearing. 

Mr.  Faith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  This  committee  is  adjourned  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row morning. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

WITNESS 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  very  pleased  this  morning  to  have  as  our  first  witness 
before  the  committee  a  distinguished  colleague  and  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Bill  Richardson  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Richardson,  we  will  place  your  formal  statement  into  the 
record  in  its  entirety,  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  that  you 
would  like. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  allow- 
ing me  to  appear.  I  will  briefly  summarize  requests  that  I  have 
made  to  your  subcommittee. 

First  of  all,  my  thanks  to  this  subcommittee  for  the  generosity  in 
which  they  have  treated  me  in  the  past,  the  generosity  that  you 
have  treated  me  and  my  State,  my  Hispanic  and  Native  American 
community  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  requests  that  I  am  making  are  in  the  areas  of 
veterans'  health  clinics,  mobile  clinics  in  rural  parts  of  New 
Mexico.  I  am  also  making  some  requests  for  the  planning,  design 
and  construction  of  some  waste  water  treatment  facilities  in  the 
South  Valley  of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  addition  to  that,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, some  assistance  for  some  public  housing  units  throughout 
my  State. 

I  believe  that  my  requests  are  relatively  modest,  but  I  recognize 
the  budget  constraints  that  you  are  facing. 

My  top  priority,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  veterans'  health  clinic  in 
Clovis,  New  Mexico.  This  is  a  very  rural  area.  There  is  a  large  vet- 
erans population  there.  The  concerns  of  this  predominantly  Native 
American,  Hispanic  and  Anglo  community  is  that  the  VA  hospital 
in  Albuquerque  and  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Texas  are  much  too 
far. 

The  VAs,  as  you  know,  have  experimented  with  some  of  these 
mobile  clinics  in  rural  areas.  It  is  a  successful  experiment.  And  I 
would  hope  that  this  subcommittee  encourages  it  in  the  future. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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CONGRESSMAN  BILL  RICHARDSON 

TESTIMONY 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS  AFFAIRS,  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

MAY  6,  1993 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  on  several  projects  of  great  importance  to  New  Mexico. 

VETERANS  HEALTH  CLINIC.  CLOVIS 

The  City  of  Clovis  is  in  dire  need  of  a  veterans'  primary  care  medical  center. 
Currently,  veterans  must  travel  to  either  Amarillo  or  Albuquerque  for  medical  care. 
Round  trip  mileage  to  Amarillo  is  200  miles  and  Albuquerque  is  450  miles. 
Additionally,  the  Cannon  Air  Force  Base  clinic  is  no  longer  able  to  serve  the  large 
veteran  population  in  this  area  due  to  budgetary  constraints.    There  is  wide  support 
among  the  veteran  population  in  the  Clovis  area  for  this  clinic  as  evidenced  by  the 
over  500  letters  I  have  received  in  support  of  this  project. 

This  project  would  consist  of  the  renovation  of  an  existing  site  to  house  a 
veteran  community  based  clinic.    This  would  allow  veterans  greater  access  to  primary 
care  and  would  avoid  the  problems  associated  with  travelling  great  distances  for 
medical  services.    This  project  would  require  a  full  or  part  time  physician,  two  to 
three  nurses,  an  administrator,  and  a  pharmacist.    In  addition  to  personnel  costs,  this 
project  would  require  renovation,  operational,  and  maintenance  costs.     Personnel 
costs  are  estimated  at  $451,000  per  year,  while  other  costs  are  estimated  at  $465,000 
per  year  (approximately  $125,000  of  this  would  be  non-recurring.) 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  include  $1  million  for  a  veterans 
primary  health  clmic  in  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

VETERANS  PRIMARY  HEALTH  SERVICES.  CLAYTON 

Veterans  in  the  Clayton  area  are  in  great  need  of  primary  care  services.    There 
are  at  least  2,300  veterans  in  the  Clayton  area  needing  primary  medical  care,  some  of 
which  must  travel  up  to  300  miles  to  receive  primary  care.    Veteran  medical  services 
in  this  area  has  been  sought  for  many  years  and  has  wide  support. 

This  project  would  rely  on  sharing  medical  services  between  an  existing  VA 
clinic  in  Raton,  New  Mexico  and  Clayton.    Essentially,  the  Clayton  clinic  would 
contract  with  medical  personnel  from  the  Raton  clinic  for  up  to  two  days  a  week. 
This  project  would  increase  the  efficiency  in  the  delivery  of  medical  services  in 
Northern  New  Mexico. 

The  infi-astructure  to  house  this  project  currendy  exists,  therefore  start-up  costs 
would  be  minimal.    Some  renovation  of  existing  facilities  would  be  necessary, 
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however  most  of  the  cost  would  be  for  services.    Renovation  is  estimated  at  $22,000 
and  services  are  estimated  at  $156,000  for  the  year. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  include  $178,000  for  veterans 
primary  health  services  in  Clayton,  New  Mexico. 

BERNALILLO  COUNTY  HOUSING  DEPARTMENT.  BERNALILLO  COUNTY 

The  Bernalillo  County  Housing  Department  (BCHD)  serves  the  most  populous 
county  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.    With  a  population  of  125,000  living  in  the 
unincorporated  areas  of  Bernalillo  County  the  BCHD  has  a  large  and  increasing 
responsibility  to  provide  affordable  housing. 

The  BCHD  has  outgrown  its  current  space  and  seeks  financing  for  a  permanent 
new  home.    In  addition  to  office  space  for  the  Housing  Authority  this  building  would 
incorporate  daycare  and  other  social  service  needs. 

This  project  would  require  the  BCHD  to  purchase  land  and  construct  a 
building.    Land  acquisition  for  this  project  is  estimated  to  run  $250,000  and 
construction  of  the  building  is  estimated  to  run  $750,000. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  include  $1  million  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  construction  of  the  Bernalillo  County  Housing  Department  in 
Bernalillo  County,  New  Mexico. 

SEWER  AND  WATER  DISTRIBUTION  EXTENSIONS.  CLAYTON 

Water  service  to  the  Clayton  Air  and  Industrial  Parks  consists  of  a  small 
capacity  distribution  line  that  is  primarily  for  domestic  consumption.    This  system  is 
unable  to  provide  the  fire  protection  necessary  for  an  industrial  park.    Additionally, 
sewage  at  the  Clayton  Airpark  is  maintained  by  numerous  septic  tanks.    This  system 
is  inadequate  for  the  Airpark  and  surrounding  area  and  poses  an  environmental  threat. 

The  Town  of  Clayton  proposes  constructing  a  high  capacity  water  main  and  a 
sanitary  sewage  collection  system  to  provide  adequate  fire  protection  and  sound 
sewage  treatment  to  the  area. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  include  $420,000  for  sewer  and  water 
extensions  in  Clayton,  New  Mexico. 

TIERRA  CONTENTA.  SANTA  FE 

The  City  of  Santa  Fe  faces  a  shortage  of  affordable  housing  and  the  necessary 
infrastructure  to  accommodate  thousands  of  low,  moderate  and  middle  income  persons 
who  work  for  the  State  government  and  the  local  tourism  industry.    Many  of  those 
who  work  in  Santa  Fe  must  commute  fi-om  as  far  away  as  Albuquerque  to  find 
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affordable  housing. 


In  1991  the  City  acquired  the  850  acre  Tierra  Contenta  tract  to  build  affordable 
housing.    A  $3  million  trunk  sewer  line  and  more  than  $700,000  worth  of  waterline 
extensions  and  road  improvements  were  included  in  the  price  of  the  property.    In 
1992  this  project  received  an  appropriation  and  is  awaiting  disbursement  of  this 
money  fi-om  HUD  so  that  road  improvements  and  infrastructure  development  can 
continue.    The  City  needs  additional  funds  to  continue  work  on  infrastructure  and 
construction  of  affordable  housing. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Conainittee  include  $2.8  million  for  the  Tierra 
Contenta  Mfordable  Housing  site  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mesdco. 

HOUSING  FOR  ELDERLY.  ESPANOLA 

The  City  of  Espanola  is  in  need  of  affordable  housing  for  its  elderly 
population.    The  proposed  site  for  this  housing  is  adjacent  to  the  Senior  Citizens 
Stroke  Victim  site.    The  Espanola  Public  Housing  Authority  currently  has  400 
applicants  on  its  waiting  list  for  affordable  housing.    Fifty  of  these  applicants  are 
elderly  persons,  many  of  whom  are  disabled  or  handicapped  and  in  need  of  access  to 
the  Senior  Citizens  Stroke  Victim  site. 

Land  acquisition  and  utilities  would  be  furnished  at  no  cost  to  the  Public 
Housing  Authority.    The  City  of  Espanola  only  would  have  to  construct  a  building  to 
house  these  elderly  residents. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  include  $3  million  for  housing  for 
elderly  residents  in  E^spanola,  New  Mexico. 

HOUSING  RENOVATION.  LAS  VEGAS 

Las  vegas  has  372  public  housing  units  that  were  built  in  1965.    All  of  these 
units  are  in  dire  need  of  renovation.    Appliances,  heating  systems,  windows, 
insulation,  and  floor  replacement  are  necessary  for  many  of  these  units. 

The  City  of  Las  Vegas  would  like  to  have  these  units  repaired  in  a  timely 
manner  and  normal  budgeting  procedures  would  make  this  impossible. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Conunittee  include  $1.4  million  for  the 
renovation  of  372  public  housing  units  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 

SOUTH  VALLEY  WATER  PROIECT.  BERNALILLO  COUNTY 

The  Southwest  Valley  is  an  area  extending  approximately  5  miles  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  within  an  unincorporated  part  of  Bernalillo  County. 
About  12,000  people  (4,000  households)  live  in  this  agricultural  and  residential  area. 
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Most  of  the  area's  residents  rely  on  wells  for  water  supply  and  septic  tanks  for 
wastewater  disposal. 

A  1987  study  reported  that  soil  conditions  and  a  high  groundwater  table  are 
factors  in  widespread  contamination  from  septic  tanks.  Septic  tank  leachate  has 
caused  anaerobic  soil  conditions  and  high  concentrations  of  nitrate  throughout  much 
of  the  Valley.  Anaerobic  water  is  responsible  for  the  discoloration,  and  poor  taste 
and  smell  of  water  from  wells.  High  concentrations  of  nitrate  pose  health  risks  to 
infants.  There  is  additional  evidence  that  water  quality  is  continuing  to  deteriorate 
over  wider  areas. 

The  South  Valley  needs  water  and  wastewater  systems  to  remedy  this  situation. 
The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  appropriated  $10.5  million  and  there  are  county  funds 
earmarked  for  this  project.    This  project  has  wide  support  and  its  need  is 
unquestionable.    The  South  Valley  has  sought  relief  from  this  growing  problem  for 
years  but  all  attempts  to  fund  this  through  other  means  have  proved  fruitless.    The 
funding  that  I  support  will  not  complete  this  essential  project  but  combined  with  state 
and  county  money  this  problem  can  begin  to  be  addressed  in  a  proper  manner. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  include  $3.5  million  for  the  South 
Valley  water  project  in  BemaliUo  County,  New  Mexico, 


RECREATION  CENTER  AND  PARK  IMPROVEMENTS.  LOS  LUNAS 

The  village  of  Los  Lunas  seeks  to  provide  activities  for  its  youth  during  non- 
school  hours.    Los  Lunas  proposes  a  gymnasium  located  within  an  existing  park. 
This  gym  will  serve  as  an  extension  of  existing  recreational  facilities  now  under 
construction,  and  will  provide  a  place  for  structured  athletic  and  cultural  events. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  include  $445,000  for  an  all  weather 
recreation  center  and  park  improvements  in  Los  Lunas,  New  Mexico. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Well  I  certainly  appreciate  your  taking  time  out  of 
your  busy  schedule  to  come  before  the  subcommittee  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  these  projects. 

I  note  the  project  that  you  speak  to  at  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  you 
are  requesting  $1  million,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  the  subcommittee  will  certainly  take  a  look  at 
these  projects  that  you  have  spoken  to  this  morning. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  came  in. 

Mr.  Richardson.  And,  again,  thank  you  for  the  help  that  this 
subcommittee  has  given  me  in  the  past  and  particularly  yourself 
and  this  young  gentleman  who  I  think  just  turned  26. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Or  thereabouts.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 

HON.    MARTIN    FROST,   A   REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS   FROM   THE 

STATE  OF  TEXAS 
STEVE  BARTLETT,  MAYOR  OF  DALLAS,  TEXAS 
HON.    EDDIE    BERNICE    JOHNSON,    A    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  before  the  commit- 
tee at  this  time  our  distinguished  former  colleague  and  the  current 
Mayor  of  Dallas,  Texas,  Mayor  Steve  Bartlett,  and  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Martin  Frost. 

Mr.  Frost,  I  yield  to  you  at  this  time  for  presentation  of  the 
Mayor. 

Mr.  Frost.  Thank  you,  and  I  think  that  our  colleague,  Congress- 
woman  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  will  be  joining  us  in  a  few  moments. 
She  was  upstairs  in  the  whip  meeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  briefly  summarize  and  then  call  on  the 
Mayor. 

Thanks  to  this  particular  subcommittee — and  it  has  strictly  been 
the  action  of  this  subcommittee  that  has  permitted  us  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  initial  work  on  establishing  a  national  veterans  cem- 
etery for  North  Texas. 

Several  years  ago,  the  VA  did  a  study  and  identified  10  locations 
around  the  country  that  had  the  greatest  need  for  a  national  veter- 
ans cemetery  because  of  the  concentration  of  veterans.  At  that 
time,  because  of  budgetary  constraints  during  the  previous  admin- 
istration, they  did  not  ask  for  funding,  even  though  they  clearly 
said  that  a  national  cemetery  was  needed  in  the  North  Texas  area. 

This  committee  over  a  period  of  several  years,  first,  has  appropri- 
ated money  for  an  environmental  impact  statement  and  then  has 
appropriated  planning  money — two  separate  years.  Now,  we  are 
coming  forward  for  the  money  to  actually  acquire  the  land,  $4  mil- 
lion. 

This  cemetery  would  be  located  within  the  City  of  Dallas  in  an 
area  pretty  much  on  the  line  between  my  district  and  Congress- 
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woman  Johnson's  district.  And  this  site  was  selected  after  the  EIS, 
after  extensive  investigation  and  study.  We  are  now  on  a  schedule 
to  actually  have  the  cemetery  opened  by  1996. 

We  do  need  to  actually  acquire  the  land.  And  the  planning  proc- 
ess and  design  process  is  going  forward  right  now  with  the  money 
that  was  previously  appropriated  by  this  committee.  And  it  is  $4 
million  to  acquire  the  land  that  we  are  asking  this  committee  to 
appropriate  this  year. 

And  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  former  colleague, 
my  friend  Steve  Bartlett. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATBMBirr  OF  COMGRBSSMAM  MARTIM  ntOST 

BEPORS  THS  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTBR 

OM  VA,  HUD  i  IHDBPEMDENT  AGBMCIES 

MAT  C,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  subconmittee  today  to  testify  in  support  of  the  North  Texas 
Veterans  Cemetery.   As  you  may  know,  I  have  been  closely  involved 
with  this  project  for  the  last  five  years  after  a  group  of  North 
Texas  veterans  asked  for  my  help  in  establishing  a  veterans 
cemetery  in  the  area. 

The  Dallas/Fort  Worth  area  is  home  to  one  of  the  most 
concentrated  veterans  populations  in  the  country  —  more  than 
800,000  and  their  dependents.   In  addition,  when  the  VA  conducted 
its  nation-wide  survey  on  the  need  for  future  VA  cemeteries  in 
1987,  it  cited  the  North  Texas  region  as  one  of  the  top  ten  areas 
in  the  nation  most  in  need  of  additional  burial  space,  with  the 
current  Texas  cemeteries  expected  to  close  by  the  year  2030.   The 
national  cemeteries  that  are  open  to  veterans  in  Texas  —  the  El 
Paso,  Houston  and  San  Antonio  cemteries —  are  more  than  300  miles 
away.   Clearly,  the  need  exists  and  it  is  a  pressing  one. 

In  1990,  I  testified  before  this  subcommittee  to  request  an 
appropriation  in  FY  1990  for  an  environmental  impact  studey  (EIS) 
of  the  North  Texas  region  to  determine  the  best  location  for  a 
new  National  Veterans  Cemetery  in  North  Texas.   Your  committee 
agreed  to  provide  $300,000  funding  for  the  preliminary  stage  of 
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the  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  North  Texas  area. 

Last  summer  the  Environmental  Impact  Study  was  finalized  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  selected  a 
site  for  the  North  Texas  cemetery.   Last  year  I  requested 
$450,000  for  master  planning  of  the  site,  and  I  was  extremely 
pleased  that  these  funds  were  appropriated.   The  VA  has  recently 
initiated  efforts  to  hire  an  architectural/engineering  firm  to 
develop  the  master  plan  for  the  site,  with  their  first  task  being 
an  analysis  of  available  acreage  at  the  Mountain  Creek  site  and 
development  of  a  recommendation  indentifying  the  best 
configuration  of  land  which  the  VA  should  purchase. 

To  preserve  and  maintain  the  continuity  of  this  project, 
funding  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  is  necessary  for  Fiscal  Year 
1994.   This  funding  would  expedite  the  project  since  it  would 
allow  the  VA  to  purchase  the  land  while  it  prepares  the  master 
planning.   The  VA  has  estimated  that  $4,000,000  will  be  needed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

The  VA  has  stated  that  due  to  budget  constraints,  funding 
for  this  project  is  not  included  in  their  FY  1994  budget  request. 

If  funding  is  not  available  in  1994,  the  momentum  of  the 
local  veteran's  organizations  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  the 
project  may  cease.   Veterans  groups  in  the  North  Texas  are 
already  raising  money  for  a  carillon  for  the  cemetery,  and  plan 
to  continue  fundraising  efforts  for  other  ameneties.   The  focal 
group  behind  this  effort  has  been  the  Texas  National  Cemetery 
Commission  of  Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  whose  members  have  devoted 
hours  of  their  personal  time  on  this  project. 
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If  the  funds  for  land  purchase  and  construction  are 
appropriated,  the  VA  is  estimating  that  the  time  frame  for 
opening  will  be  around  December  of  1996. 

I  believe  that  this  funding  is  vital  for  the  continued 
progress  of  the  cemetery,  and  I  ask  for  its  favorable 
consideration. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mayor  Bartlett,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear 
before  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

This  is  a  project  that  I  worked  for  in  my  eight  years  in  Congress. 
I  came  to  Congress  with  my  colleague,  Congressman  Torres.  He 
had  the  good  sense  to  stay,  and  I  had  the  ill  sense  to  leave.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  I  was  able  to  bring  a  super  bowl  championship  to 
play  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  would  invite  Congresswoman  Eddie  Bernice 
Johnson  to  join  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Frost  at  the  table.  Ms.  Johnson, 
we  are  pleased  to  have  you  join  Mr.  Frost  and  Mayor  Bartlett  here 
this  morning. 

Ms.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  Mayor  is  about  to  begin  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Martin  said,  this  has  been 
harder  than  it  should  have  been  all  along.  It  is  now  the  year  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  committee,  it  is  time  to  include  the 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  this  land.  This  committee  has, 
frankly,  had  concurrence  of  VA  all  along,  but  simply  VA  was  re- 
luctant to  ask  in  the  1980s  for  earmarking.  This  committee  has, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  VA  and  with  the  congressional  delega- 
tion, had  the  foresight  to  understand  that  this  is  probably  the  most 
underserved  area  for  veterans  cemeteries  in  the  Nation. 

There  are  800,000  veterans  who  live  within  100  miles  of  this  site. 
Add  to  that  another  160,000  eligible  family  members.  That  is  either 
the  largest  or  one  of  the  largest  underserved  populations  in  the 
entire  Nation. 

And  these  are — and  I  won't  pluck  on  the  heart  strings,  but  I 
have  had  my  heart  strings  plucked  on  in  visiting  with  the  veterans 
and  their  families  in  the  Dallas  area  for  some  years.  And  these  are 
men  and  women  who  served  and,  but  for  a  quirk  of  geography, 
would  be  able  to  use  the  veterans  cemetery. 

The  nearest  one  is  Houston,  which  is  unacceptable.  It  is  five 
hours  driving  time.  Beyond  that,  it  is  simply  unavailable.  There 
will  be  a  26.5  percent  increase  in  burials  in  the  next  five  years.  Na- 
tionally 20  percent — almost  20  percent  of  the  cemeteries  will  reach 
capacity  by  the  year  2000.  So  there  is  a  national  need,  but  the  spe- 
cific need  for  the  Dallas  area  and  the  fourth  largest  market  popula- 
tion in  the  country — there  is  simply  no  VA  cemetery  there — is 
overwhelming. 

We  spent — the  VA  and  this  committee  and  the  city  spent  some 
considerable  effort  to  come  up  with  a  site,  and  we  in  Dallas — we 
prepared  a  package,  a  full  package  of  all  the  information  on  the 
site.  And,  after  I  became  Mayor,  to  really  demonstrate  it  is  a  site 
that — on  a  landscape  or  mountainous  kind  of  site — I  say  mountain- 
ous. It  is  mountainous  for  Texas.  Elevation  changes  of  at  least  400 
feet.  So  we  go  backpacking — it  is  the  epicenter  of  the  veterans'  pop- 
ulation of  Dallas.  Some  population  of  400  million  population. 

That  site  is  within  30  minutes  maximum  drive  time  of  virtually 
the  entire  metropolis  and  within  15  minutes  of  the  majority  of  the 
population.  It  is  adjacent  to  a  new  lake.  Landscaping  is  not  only 
available,  but  it  will  be  a  pretty  site  for  the  family  members,  and  it 
is  the  kind  of  site  that  is  relatively  rare  to  come  by  in  that  area. 
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Utilities  are  available.  Highway,  infrastructure  is  available.  It 
has  access  to  public  transportation,  which  we  fund  with  a  1  percent 
sales  tax.  It  has  all  the  infrastructure  in  place.  Environmental 
impact  study  is  complete,  and  everything  is  ready  to  go,  and  it  is 
time  to  acquire. 

The  cost  for  acquisition,  as  I  am  told,  will  be  in  the  range  of  $4 
million.  That  $4  million  appropriated  this  year  will  save  consider- 
able sums  in  future  years.  Everything  I  have  described  about  this 
site  make  this  site — and  some  other  economic  factors — a  prime 
piece  of  real  estate  for  other  factors  and  other  uses  in  the  relative- 
ly near  future. 

It  is  in  a  part  of  town  that  has  been  underutilized  historically, 
but  it  is  beginning  to  move  ahead  rapidly.  In  the  last  15  months,  12 
new  companies  have  moved  into  this  area  with  some  5,000  new 
jobs. 

There  is  some  single  family  residential  construction.  The  subdivi- 
sion has  been  platted,  so  this  site  will  not  simply  stay  there.  The 
property  is  appreciating,  and  it  will  be  utilized  for  some  other  pur- 
pose unless  it  is  acquired. 

You  take  out  of  one  pocket  and  put  it  in  the  other  because  75 
percent  of  the  site  is  owned  by  the  RTC.  And  I  looked  over  to  see 
whether  the  Congressman  would  wince.  We  served  together  during 
our  time  on  the  Banking  Committee. 

The  veterans  groups  are  mobilized  for  it.  Everjrthing  is  in  place. 
The  Veterans  Administration  will  pay  more  money  if  we  let  the 
year  go  by  without  the  appropriations  for  the  purchase.  Today,  we 
can  get  it  from  the  RTC — or  at  least  75  percent  of  it  from  the  RTC. 
And  it  is  a  very  high  priority  for  me,  for  the  City  of  Dallas  and  for 
the  Congress  Members. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  STEVE  BARTLETT 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  VA,  HUD  &  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
MAY  6,  1993 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee. 
On  behalf  of  the  City  Council,  I  want  to  urge  this  Subcommittee  to 
to  continue  the  good  work  already  initiated  on  the  Veterans   Cemetery 
designated  for  Dallas. 

The  need  for  a  veterans  cemetery  in  the  North  Texas  area  is 
great.  Approximately  800,000  Texas  veterans  live  in  counties  within 
a  100  mile  radius  of  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  metroplex.  No  nearby 
veterans  cemeteries  exist  for  these  North  Texas  veterans.  The 
closest  site  is  Houston.  In  recognition  of  this  underserved  veterans 
population,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  began  the  search  for 
a  site  in  the  North  Texas  area  for  a  veterans  cemetery.  The  City  of 
Dallas  was  quite  pleased  when,  after  much  study  and  evaluation  of 
alternate  sites,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  selected  the 
Mountain  Creek  site  as  the  best  location  for  a  veteran  cemetery  in 
the  North  Texas  area. 

The  selected  site  offers  many  attractive  features.  It  is 
readily  assessable  from  area  population  centers.  Utilities  are 
available  near  the  anticipated  entrance   and   the   landscaping 
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potential  is  excellent.  A  planned  maintenance  facility  can  be 
located  out  of  sight  and  the  rolling  land  provides  a  scenic 
aesthetic  quality. 

Due  to  budget  constraints,  the  VA  has  not  included  a  funding 
request  for  the  purchase  of  this  property  in  its  FY94  budget.  The 
VA  has  estimated  that  $4,000,000.00  would  be  the  approximate 
purchase  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
acquisition  of  the  selected  site.  Property  values  in  Dallas  are 
still  relatively  low.  The  Environmental  Impact  Study  has  been 
completed,  $450,000  for  master  planning  of  the  site  were 
appropriated  last  year  and  the  VA  has  initiated  the  site  analysis 
process. 

It  is  important  to  the  citizens  of  Dallas  that  development  of 
the  cemetery  continue  uninterrupted.  The  Dallas  City  Council 
supports  of  the  development  of  the  cemetery.  Veterans  groups  in  the 
North  Texas  area  have  mobilized  and  have  already  exerted 
considerable  efforts  in  fundraising  and  other  activities  in 
preparation  for  the  cemetery's  operation. 

I  would  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  give  its  approval  to  the 
necessary  funds  for  land  acquisition  so  that  the  cemetery 
development  can  continue  unabated. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Frost  did  you  have  anything? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  wanted  to  ask  that  my  entire  statement  be  entered 
into  the  record  and  call  on  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Without  objection,  the  entire  statement  of  each  of 
you  will  be  placed  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Johnson,  we  are  pleased  to  recognize  you,  and 
you  may  proceed  in  any  way  that  you  would  like. 

Ms.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Thank  you.  I  will  submit  my  short  state- 
ment for  the  record  and  say  that  this  morning  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  Mayor  and  Congressman  Frost  in  support  of  this  veterans  cem- 
etery. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  that  has  been  done.  This  site 
was  in  my  Senate  district  before  I  ran  for  the  House.  And  I  had 
more  contact  on  this  project,  I  think,  than  any  project  I  ever  had 
from  all  the  veterans.  So  they  really  feel  the  need  for  it.  And  all  of 
the  groundwork  has  been  done,  and  it  has  been  moving  right  along 
for  approval. 

We  are  concerned  that  if  there  is  not  some  appropriations  desig- 
nated for  this  project  in  this  cycle,  that  all  of  this  will  be  for 
naught.  We  would  appreciate  that  jurisdiction.  And  it  is  the  only 
mountain  we  have  in  Dallas  County.  So  it  is  a  beautiful  site  and 
one  that  the  committee  and  this  Congress  can  be  proud  of. 

It  is  a  very  prime  location  and  will  have  a  great  deal  of  useful- 
ness for  all  the  veterans  that  are  concentrated  in  the  area.  And 
there  are  a  number  of  them,  a  large  veterans  medical  center  there 
that  is  within  an  eight-mile  distance.  And  we  have,  of  course,  a 
number  of  military  establishments  in  the  area,  and  the  veterans 
from  the  military  come  there  and  retire.  So  we  have  a  very  large 
population  of  veterans  in  the  State. 

I  thank  you.  And  I  do  welcome  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON 

REPRESENTING  THE  30TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 

BEFORE  THE  APPROPRL\TIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD 

ON  FUNDING  FOR  THE  NORTH  TEXAS  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

MAY  6,  1993 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  ITIS  A  DISTINCT  HONOR  FOR  ME  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOUR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TODAY.    CONGRESSMAN  FROST  AND  I  ARE  INDEBTED  TO 
YOU  FOR  YOUR  PAST  ASSISTANCE  WITH  OUR  WORK  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE 
VETERANS  OF  THE  NORTH  TEXAS  REGION  ARE  PROVIDED  WITH  DECENT 
BURLAL  GROUNDS.    CONGRESSMAN  FROST  HAS  DIGNIFIED  HIMSELF  AS  A 
LEADER  OF  THIS  EFFORT. 

CHAIRMAN  STOKES,  YOU  AND  MR.  FROST  ARE  IN  DISTINGUISHED  COMPANY. 
IN  1862  IT  WAS  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  WHO  SIGNED  INTO  LAW  LEGISLAIION 
AUTHORIZING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES.    THESE 
CEMETERIES  WERE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  WHAT  HAS  BECOME  THE  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  SYSTEM. 

WE  ARE  WORKING  TODAY  TO  ENSURE  THAT  OUR  CURRENT  VETERANS  ARE  A 
PART  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM.    A  1987  STUDY  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS  INDICATED  THAT  THE  NORTH  TEXAS  REGION  WAS 
AMONG  THOSE  AREAS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  MOST  IN  NEED  OF  A  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY.    THE  VETERAN  POPULATION  IN  THIS  REGION  IS  APPROXIMATELY 
530,000. 

IN  ORDER  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THESE  NEEDS  ARE  MET,  THIS  PROJECT  HAS  BEEN 
PROCEEDING  ALONG  ON  SEVERAL  FRONTS. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  CONDUCTED  A  SITE-ASSESSMENT 
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SURVEY,  EXAMINING  20  SITES  IN  THE  DALLAS  REGION.    THEY  CONCLUDED 
THAT  THE  BEST  SITE  WOULD  BE  560  ACRES  OF  OPEN  SPACE  AT  AN  AREA 
CALLED  MOUNTAIN  CREEK. 

AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STUDY  BY  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY,  COMPLETED  IN  JUNE  OF  1992,  STATED  THAT  THE  AGENCY  HAD  NO 
OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT. 

THIS  PROJECT  IS  MOVING  DOWN  THE  PIPELINE,  BUT  I  AM  CONCERNED  THAT 
UNLESS  THIS  COMMITTEE  GIVES  THE  GO  AHEAD  TO  FUND  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
THE  LAND  AT  MOUNTAIN  CREEK,  THE  PROGRESS  WE  HAVE  MADE,  AND  THE 
MONEY  WE  HAVE  SPENT  TO-DATE,  WILL  HAVE  BEEN  FOR  NAUGHT. 

A  MASTER  PLANNING  STUDY  FOR  THE  MOUNTAIN  CREEK  SITE  IS  GOING 
AHEAD  EVEN  AS  WE  SPEAK.    NORMALLY,  THE  VA  WILL  ACQUIRE  THE  LAND, 
THEN  COMPLETE  A  MASTER  PLANNING  STUDY.    I  HOPE  THAT  THIS 
COMMITTEE  WILL  TAKE  STEPS  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  LAND  AT  MOUNTAIN 
CREEK  IS  ACQUIRED  FOR  THE  MIIJTARY  VETERANS  OF  NORTH  TEXAS.    THEN 
THE  MASTER  PLANNING  STUDY  CAN  PROCEED  WITH  THE  SURE  KNOWLEDGE 
THAT  MOUNTAIN  CREEK  WILL  BE  THE  HOME  OF  THE  NORTH  TEXAS 
NATIONAL  VETERANS  CEMETERY. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  MOVE  FORWARD  WITH  TEAS  PLAN,  MR.  CHAIRMAN. 
THE  PROCESS  FOR  THE  NORTH  TEXAS  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SHOULD  NOT 
STOP  NOW.    OTHERWISE,  WE  ARE  IN  DANGER  OF  LOSING  WHAT  PROGRESS 
WE  HAVE  MADE. 
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Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congresswoman  Johnson,  in  addition 
to  her  years  of  public  service  in  the  State  legislature  and  the  Con- 
gress, served  as  a  nurse  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
for  many  years  so  she  is  knowledgeable  of  the  veterans'  issues. 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  you  have  already  stated,  you,  of  course,  have  had 
the  support  of  this  subcommittee  in  terms  of  planning  and  the 
design.  So  you  are  now  at  the  land  acquisition  stage,  and  that  is 
what  you  are  requesting  before  this  subcommittee,  $4  million  for 
the  land  acquisition,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torres,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Torres.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  MoUohan? 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  No,  sir. 

I  would  say  that  I  understand  how  important  it  is  to  have  some 
high  land  for  inspirational  purposes.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand not  having  it,  being  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yours  is  one  of  four  that  were  originally  estab- 
lished— one  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas  and,  I  think,  Seattle.  But 
the  original  four  that  were  designated  for  this  purpose. 

Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Frost,  Ms.  Johnson,  we  appreciate  your  tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee  this  morning,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  subcommittee  will  take  into  consideration  the  excellent  testi- 
mony that  you  have  given  us.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  appreciate  your  courtesy. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Good  to  see  you. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

WITNESS 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Doug  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  before  this  subcom- 
mittee and  have  you  testify  here  this  morning.  We  will  place  your 
formal  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety,  and  you  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress 
Mollohan  and  Congressman  Torres.  It  is  rare  that  I  come  before 
this  subcommittee.  Maybe  too  rare.  But  I  do  have,  briefly,  some 
items  to  identify  to  you  of  concern  to  me. 

One  of  them  is  of  local  interest,  and  that  relates  to  the  long-de- 
layed surgical  unit  at  the  Lincoln  VA  hospital.  I  have  toured  this 
facility  routinely,  and  we  proposed — a  surgical  unit  has  been  in  the 
proposal  stage  in  various  states  of  approval  by  the  VA  since  1982. 
We  have  recently  had  the  surgical  unit  closed  at  the  Grand  Island 
facility,  one  of  three  veterans  hospitals  in  the  State,  so  that  the 
Lincoln  and  the  Omaha  surgical  units  now  have  a  greater  load. 
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I  simply  want  to  express  my  concern  of  this  long  delay  and  my 
support  for  moving  along  the  VA  for  its  architectural  and  engi- 
neering study  so  that  the  surgical  unit  will  be  completed  by  1996, 
which  is  the  VA's  current  plan.  But  I  just  didn't  want  to  see  it  slip 
any  further  as  it  has  slipped  each  year  now  for  five  or  six  years. 
And  that  is  my  strongest  top  priority  from  this  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

On  national  programs,  I  wanted  to  mention — as  Congressman 
Torres  would  know  as  we  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Banking 
for  so  long,  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  improving  Native  American 
living  conditions,  but  I  think  that  is  something  someone  needs  to 
pay  attention  to.  Last  year,  we  created,  with  lots  of  input  from 
Indian  organizations  and  from  financial  institutions,  a  new  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  for  the  first  time  a  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  Indians  that  live  on  Indian  reservations  to  buy  or  more 
likely  to  construct  their  own  home.  It  will  be  the  first  real  opportu- 
nity for  Indians  to  own  their  own  home  on  the  reservation. 

Because  of  the  trust  status  of  the  land  on  reservations,  local  fi- 
nancial institutions  have  always  known  that  they  have  no  ultimate 
opportunity  to  handle  default  situations  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  course,  owns  the  land  on  which  it  is  located.  We  be- 
lieve and  we  are  confident  that  we  have  solved  that  problem  now 
by  modifying  the  loan  guarantee  programs  that  work  in  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

And  so  this  is — for  the  first  time  ready  for  appropriations.  Be- 
cause we  have  never  had  experience  with  this  and  because  we 
think  it  will  move  slowly  as  financial  institutions  learn  about  it  in 
the  first  year,  we  believe  we  should  start  very  slowly.  And  they  are 
estimating,  potentially,  a  default  rate  that  is  probably  far  in  excess 
of  what  we  will  find — 10  percent.  Currently,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  guarantee  is  1.1  percent. 

But  even  if  you  appropriate  10  million,  which  is  what  I  am 
asking-I  know  you  don't  deal  with  these  small  figures  very  often — 
but  10  million  will  leverage  it  up  to  $100  million  worth  of  construc- 
tion the  first  year  on  a  loan  guarantee  program  for  Indian  housing. 
So  that  is  the  nature  of  that  request. 

Beyond  that,  I  want  to  express  my  support  for  the  Indian  Hous- 
ing New  Construction  Program  that  the  administration  requests. 
They  are  requesting  the  same  amount  as  funded  last  year,  a  little 
over  $257  million  for  that  program.  It  is  important.  Overall,  the 
worst  housing  that  exists  in  the  United  States  exists  on  the  Indian 
reservations.  And  we  continue  to  fund  those  programs. 

I  am  hopeful  in  the  future  we  can  find  more  private  funding  by 
the  loan  guarantee  program  but  at  the  moment  that  is  a  demon- 
stration, first-year  program.  We  need  to  continue  with  the  existing 
housing  support  programs. 

There  is  proposed  funding  for  the  National  American  Indian 
Housing  Council.  The  Banking  Committee  authorized  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  for  its  continued  operation.  I  think  that  is  money  well 
spent  for  these  Native  American  citizens  of  our  country. 
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And,  finally,  you  find  a  few  words  of  support  for  the  Experimen- 
tal Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions  or  any  concerns  that 
you  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Bereuter. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIM»IY  BY 

HCWORAHLE  DOUG  BEEIEUTER 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  SUBOCMMriTEE  CXi  VA/HUD  AND  INDEPHOEOT  AGENCIES 

MAY     6,    1993 

Chadxnan  Stokes,  Congressman  Lewis,  and  members  of  the  Subcxsumittee, 
thank  you  for  the  c^jportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcxxranittee  to  sv.pport 
funding  for  severed,  programs  of  national  inportance  and  for  specific  programs 
of  special  interest  to  m/  constituents  and  the  citizens  of  Nebraska. 


I.   ERXRAMS  OF  LOCAL  INTEREST 

A.  Lincoln  VA  Medical  Center  Construction 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  convey  to  the  subccramittee  ray  interest  in 
a  planned  major  construction  project  at  the  D^artment  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Ihis  r^r^sents  my  top  priority  in 
funding  requests  before  you  today. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Lincoln  VA  Medical  Center  received  tentative 
approval  from  the  VA  to  advance  this  proposal.  The  need  to  inprove  the 
current  ocxiditicxis  at  this  site  have  been  a  concern  for  more  than  a  decade.  A 
project  applicaticxi  requesting  inprovements  to  the  Lincoln  VA  Medical  Center 
was  first  sutmitted  in  May  of  1982. 

This  major  construction  process  has  tentatively  been  approved  for 
construction  in  fisccil  year  1996.  Currently,  the  Lincoln  VA  has  received 
authorization  to  proceed  with  the  design  program  development  for  this  process. 
At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  express  m/  sv:pport  for  sufficient  architecture 
and  engineering  funds  for  the  VA  to  ensure  that  this  planning  process  can 
proceed. 

This  major  ocHistruction  project  would  provide  for  a  new  free  standing 
building.  The  existing  surgical,  supply  processing  district  and  clinical 
areas  are  all  too  small  to  meet  either  current  workloads  or  standards.  The 
current  surgery  area  has  small  cperating  rooms  encumbers  by  support  pillars. 
Patients  scheduled  for  surgery  must  enter  through  the  same  hcillway  by  v*iich 
ccnpleted  cases  exit.  In  addition,  all  supplies  and  materials  enter  and  exit 
throu^  this  same  hallway. 

I  vxxild  cilso  like  to  note  that,  as  a  result  of  recent  VA  readignments, 
surgery  previously  performed  at  the  VA  Medical  Center  located  in  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska,  are  now  sent  to  either  the  Lincoln,  or  Omaha  VA  medical  center. 
This  has  created  an  even  greater  strain  ctn  the  Lincoln  surgical  facility. 

n.  NATTO^AL  PROGRAMS 
A.  Indian  Housing  Loan  Guarantee  Program 

Mr.  Chedrman,  I'd  also  like  to  request  funding  for  a  newly  authorized 
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HUD  loan  guarantee  prcxgram  for  Indian  families  living  on  trust  lands.  This 
is  the  first  opportunity  for  funding  a  program  which  may  be  revolutionary  in 
providing  privately  financed  homes  for  Indian  families. 

The  new  Irdian  Housing  Loan  Guarantee  program  is  one  vAiich  I  drafted  in 
consialtation  with  a  broad  range  of  Indian  housing  specialists,  including  the 
National  American  Indian  Housing  Council,  HUD,  Fannie  Mae,  the  National 
Commission  on  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing,  and 
various  tribes  and  Indian  housing  authorities.  Ihis  program  is  one  vtiich  has 
little  relevance  to  my  own  state,  but  v^ich  I  believe  is  of  great  ijnportance 
on  a  national  level.  I  pushed  for  this  program  in  the  Banking  Ccmimittee,  and 
won  its  passage  as  part  of  the  Housing  and  Comraunity  Developinent  Act  of  1992. 
The  program  is  based  upon  the  hi^ily  successful  Farmers  Hcsne  Administration's 
502  Middle  Income  loan  Guarantee  program.  The  Indian  Housing  Loan  Guajrantee 
program  provides  a  100%  guarantee  on  loans,  made  by  private  lenders,  to  Indian 
families  for  the  purchase,  rehabilitation  or  construction  of  a  home  on  Indian 
trust  land.  As  I  said,  this  is  a  newly  authorized  program,  so  this  will  be 
your  first  chance  to  fund  it. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  appropriate  $10  million  to  get  this  program 
started.  Even  assuming  perhaps  an  unduly  hi<^  initial  rate  of  loan  defaults 
at  10%,  (while  the  FmHA  program  has  a  1.1%  default  rate) ,  a  $10  million 
appropriation  would  allow  nearly  $100  million  in  loan  guarantees  to  be  made. 
That  kind  of  private  investment  would  provide  real  economic  opportunity  in 
Indian  Country  for  the  first  time  ever,  and  would  eventually  lead  to  reduced 
need  for  other,  more  costly  Federal  Indian  housing  programs. 

Until  now,  the  trust  status  of  Indian  lands  has  prevented  loans  from  the 
private  sector  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  recourse  for  the  lender  in 
the  event  of  a  default. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  have  a  legislative  solution  for  private  loans  on 
Indian  trust  lands.  Under  this  program,  the  lenders  concerns  are  addressed  by 
the  100%  Federal  guarantee.  In  the  event  of  a  defaiilt,  the  lender  assigns  the 
loan  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  collects  under  the 
guarantee.  Upon  receipt  of  the  loan  assignment,  HUD  could  foreclose  on  the 
property  by  selling  it  to  a  member  of  the  tribe,  the  tribe  itself,  or  the 
local  Indian  housing  authority.  The  foreclosure  mechanism  provides  protection 
for  the  lender  and  the  Federal  Government,  vAiile  respecting  the  trust  status 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unprecedented  cooperation  went  into  creating  this  program. 
It  is  widely  agreed  that  the  program  will  bring  real  opportunities  to  Indian 
families,  at  a  relatively  minor  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  Tribes  and 
Indian  housing  authorities  are  already  creating  strategies  to  utilize  the 
program  for  maximum  advantage,  and  HUD  staff  has  indicated  that  regulations  to 
iiiplement  the  program  can  be  promulgated  in  a  very  short  time  frame  after 
appropriations  are  made.  I  strongly  encourage  the  subcommittee  to  fund  this 
program. 

B.  Indian  Housing  New  Construction 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  also  here  to  express  ray  si^port  for  the 
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Administration's  funding  request  for  Indian  housing  new  construction.  As  you 
know,  the  Administraticxi  has  requested  that  Indian  housing  new  construction  be 
funded  at  the  same  level  as  last  year,  $257,320,000.  Balancing  the  great  need 
for  new  housing  in  Indian  CXxmtry  with  the  iitperative  facing  us  to  reduce  our 
budget  deficit,  a  freeze  at  last  year's  funding  level  is  entirely  ajpropriate. 
I  urge  the  subccnmittee  to  fund  Indian  housing  new  construction  at  the 
Administration  requested  level  of  $257,320,000. 

C.  Funding  for  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  earlier  of  the  assistance  of  the  National  American 
Indian  Housing  Council  and  other  groi:5JS  in  drafting  the  Indian  Housing  Loan 
Guarantee  legislation.  The  NAIHC  has  been  vital  in  bringing  expertise  on 
Indian  housing  issues  to  our  policy  decisions,  and  in  making  technical 
assistance  and  training  available  to  Indian  housing  authorities.  The  Banking 
Oanmittee  Authorized  $500,000  for  the  NAIHC  for  fiscal  1994.  An  appropriation 
of  that  modest  amount  will  allcw  the  NAIHC  to  continue  its  inportant  work. 


D.  EPSCbR 

# 

I  would  also  like  to  indicate  ray  strong  si:5port  for  sufficient  funding 
of  the  Ej^jerimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research  (EPSCcR) .  This 
CCTtpetitive,  non-Federal  matching  program  enables  nineteen  underfunded  states, 
including  Nebraska,  to  ccnpete  for  irrportant  research  dollars  frcsn  Federal 
agencies  like  the  Environmentcil  Protection  Agency,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

In  fiscsa  year  1990,  the  EPSCoR  states  (AL,  AR,  ID,  KS,  KY,  LA,  ME,  MS, 
MT,  NE,  ND,  OK,   SC,  SO,  VT,  WV,  WY,  and  Puerto  Rico),  received  6.3%  of  the 
Federal  funding  for  tfriiversity  R&D  while  representing  13.5%  of  the  U.S. 
population.  By  comparison,  states  r^resenting  28.3%  of  the  population 
received  43.7%  of  the  Federal  research  funds.  Continued  and  adequate  funding 
of  EPSCoR  in  the  respective  Federal  agencies  helps  to  ensure  that  less 
populous  states  receive  their  fair  share  of  Federcil  research  dollars. 

In  Nebraska,  EPSCoR  funds  are  providing  the  stimulus  for  joint  research 
prcposcils  from  several  Nebraska  colleges  and  the  Ifriiversity  of  Nebraska  in  the 
areas  of  behavior  biologiccil  sciences  and  materials  research.  These  new 
cooperative  efforts  are  inportant  to  Nebraska  and  the  other  18  EPSCoR  states; 
therefore,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  place  a  hii^  priority  on  directing 
adequate  funds  for  this  inportant  program. 

Again,  Chciirman  Stokes,  Com^essman  Lewis,  and  members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  c^portunity  to  testify  before  your 
subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  I  have  one  question.  I  note  the  second  program  you 
talk  about — the  Indian  housing  program — because  I  guess  this  is  a 
new  approach  in  that  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  get  mortgage  lend- 
ing companies  to  loan  money  on  trust  properties. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  It  has  been  impossible  in  the  past,  really. 

Mr.  Stokes.  So  this  is  a  new  approach  through  the  law  you  were 
able  to  pass. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see.  That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  We  think  it  will  work.  The  502  program  for  rural 
areas  is  taking  off  and  moving  like  gangbusters,  but  there  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  the  ultimate  ownership  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Torres.  Will  the  Chairman  yield? 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Torres.  Do  you  have  any  commitments  from  Fannie  Mae  to 
partake  in  this  important  program? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  made  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  502  program  work.  They  are  man- 
dated to  be  committed  to  try  to  make  this  program  work,  and  they 
have  said  we  will  be  happy  to  be  an  active  participant  when  the 
appropriation  makes  it  possible. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bereuter,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  for  our 
subcommittee  and  the  testimony  you  have  given  us. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WITNESS 

HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gary  Studds. 

Mr.  Studds,  come  right  around  here.  Right  here. 

Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee this  morning.  We  will  place  in  the  record  your  formal 
statement  in  its  entirety,  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  that 
you  would  like. 

Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  refreshingly 
brief. 

I  have  only  one  subject  that  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention,  and 
I  think  it  really  rises  to  the  level  of  a  crisis,  and  that  is  the  funding 
for  the  Clean  Water  Act.  We  are  very  near  a  crisis,  as  you  may 
have  heard,  in  the  Boston  Harbor  case,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
communities  around  the  country  that  will  be  there  soon. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  granddaddies  of  the  mandated  but  not 
funded  problems  that  we  face.  Federal  funding  was  available  for  75 
percent  of  clean  water  and  sewer  projects.  Given  the  cutbacks,  the 
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Federal  contribution  is  down  to  a  $2  billion  annual  contribution  to 
State  revolving  funds.  You  have  been  funding  at  that  level.  Over 
the  next  20  years  the  EPA  estimates  that  we  have  $155  billion  in 
clean  water  compliance  costs  in  the  country. 

My  concern  is — I  guess  the  Boston  Harbor  situation  is  as  good  an 
example  of  that — we  have  there  a  project  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5 
or  $6  billion  mandated  by  Federal  law  which  is  being  paid  for 
almost  entirely  by  homeowners  and  local  businesses.  And  if  you 
can  imagine  in  any  given  area  of  the  country  ratepayers  coming  up 
with  $5  or  $6  billion,  you  get  some  idea  of  this.  They  are  paying 
some  92  or  93  percent  of  it. 

The  Federal  contribution  has  been  cut  to  almost  nothing.  The 
State's  share  of  that  $2  billion  revolving  fund  is  $70  million  a  year. 
And,  as  you  know,  for  the  last  few  years  you  have  had  that  special 
$100  million  for  Boston  Harbor.  It  didn't  make  a  huge  difference. 

The  average  water  bill  for  homeowners  is  $600  a  year  now,  and  it 
is  projected  to  go  tc  $1,200,  and  we  have  seen  projections  for  the 
end  of  the  century  that  the  average  bill  will  be  $1,800  per  house- 
hold, per  average  family.  That  is  more  than  most  people's  mort- 
gage payments-up  and  approaching  mortgage  payments.  I  don't 
think  anyone  expected  to  live  to  see  the  day  that  they  would  pay 
their  mortgage  but  not  the  water  bill,  but  that  has  already  begun 
to  happen  for  people  of  modest  means  in  the  Boston  area. 

My  fear  is  not  only  for  my  area  of  the  country,  but  I  am  afraid 
we  are  going  to  see  a  diminution  of  concern  for  clean  water  and 
pollution  reduction.  We  have  similar  requirements  in  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  and  in  the  Resource  Conservation  Act.  We  are 
going  to  have  local  communities  very  close  to  revolt. 

I  can  show  you  the  headline  from  yesterday's  paper  in  my  City  of 
Quincy.  They  are  planning  a  new  Boston  tea  party  where  they  are 
planning  dump  their  most  recent  water  and  sewer  bills.  And  while 
it  is  sort  of  funny,  it  really  isn't  funny  because  there  is  going  to  be 
a  time  when  homeowners  and  councilmen  will  be  jailed,  I  assume, 
for  not  paying  bills.  We  already  have  towns  where  the  delinquency 
rate  on  the  bills  is  rising  to  the  point  that  town  budgets  have  had 
to  be  restricted,  resulting  in  laying  off  of  firemen  and  policemen. 

I  don't  know  where  the  breaking  point  comes,  but  I  am  pretty 
darn  sure  that  we  are  close  to  it.  Our  plea  to  you — and  I  speak  for 
the  entire  Massachusetts  delegation — is  in  the  immediate  short 
term  we  could  at  least  keep  the  f  2  billion  funded  for  the  State  re- 
volving funds.  And  if  you  could  find  in  your  heart  to  keep  the  $100 
million  for  Boston  Harbor,  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity  on  the 
committee  which  I  chair,  along  with  the  public  works  committee, 
to  create  imaginative  and  innovative  ways  to  find  new  long-term 
sources  of  funding.  Just  as  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill  based  on  sever- 
al years  of  study  trying  to  find  innovative  sources  to  pay  this  bill. 

We  realize  that  it  is  unlikely  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  up 
with  more.  We  think  we  need  at  least  an  additional  $4  billion,  and 
we  are  going  to  try  a  polluter-pay  approach  where  those  that  dis- 
charge toxics  in  the  water  pay  for  doing  that,  those  that  put  indus- 
trial toxics  or  pesticides  or  fertilizers  or  whatever.  It  will  be  contro- 
versial but  so  will  the  imposition  of  any  tax,  as  you  very  well  know. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  personal  attention  that  this  is  not  a  rou- 
tine plea.  We  have  public  health  requirements  that  this  work  be 
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done.  We  have  environmental  requirements  that  it  be  done.  We 
have  legal  requirements.  It  should  be  done,  but  the  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  cannot  be  done  entirely  based  on  local  re- 
sources. It  is  an  attempt  to  wring  blood  from  the  proverbial  stone. 
It  ain't  there.  And  it  can't  be  done  that  way. 

At  the  very  minimum,  if  you  possibly  can,  to  continue  the  level 
of  funding  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  GERRY  E.  STUDDS,  CHAIRMAN 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

May  6.  1993 


I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  THIS  MORNING, 
AND  BEFORE  I  BEGIN,  LET  ME  CONGRATULATE  YOU  ON  YOUR  NEW  POSITION. 

ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  THE  103RD  CONGRESS  WILL 
FACE  IS  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  CLEAN  WATER  ACT.  AND,  ONE  OF  MY 
HIGHEST  PRIORITIES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  IS  TO  FIND  A  WAY  TO  HELP  STATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
MEET  THE  FEDERAL  MANDATES  WITH  WHICH  WE  ASK  THEM  TO  COMPLY.   YOUR 
SUPPORT,  AND  THAT  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE,  IS  VITAL 
IN  HELPING  US  ACHIEVE  THAT  GOAL. 

ACROSS  THE  NATION,  WATER  AND  SEWER  BILLS  ARE  SKYROCKETING  AS  THE 
COSTS  OF  MUNICIPAL  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANTS  AND  OTHER  CLEAN  WATER 
PROGRAMS  SOAR.   THE  PRESENT  LEVEL  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IS 
ENTIRELY  INADEQUATE  IN  VIEW  OF  THE  TREMENDOUS  NEED. 

OVER  THE  NEXT  20  YEARS,  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  (EPA) 
ESTIMATES  AT  LEAST  $155  BILLION  IN  CLEAN  WATER  COMPLIANCE  COSTS. 
IN  THE  SHORT-TERM,  $11.9  BILLION  IN  PROJECTS  ARE  "READY-TO-GO" . 

IP  OUR  INADEQUATE  FEDERAL  FINANCING  SYSTEM  FOR  CLEAN  WATER  IS  NOT 
IMPROVED,  I  FBAR  THAT  THE  NATION'S  COMMITMENT  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  WILL  UNRAVEL.   RATEPAYERS  AND  MUNICIPAL  OFFICIALS  WILL 
REVOLT;  COMPLIANCE  EFFORTS  WILL  GRIND  TO  A  HALT;  AND  PRESSURE 
WILL  MOUNT  ON  FEDERAL  OFFICIALS  TO  RETREAT  FROM  CURRENT 
REQUIREMENTS  --  ENDANGERING  BOTH  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

TO  IGNORE  THIS  PROBLEM,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IS  TOTALLY  UNACCEPTABLE  AND 
IRRESPONSIBLE.   WE  MUST  PROVIDE  THE  RESOURCES  NECESSARY  FOR 
COMMUNITIES  TO  AGGRESSIVELY  ADDRESS  CLEAN  WATER  NEEDS  WITHOUT 
GOING  BANKRUPT.   WE  CANNOT  LEAVE  OUR  RATEPAYERS  --  OUR  HOMEOWNERS 
--  IN  FINANCIAL  RUIN. 

IN  MY  COMMITTEE  ROLE,  I  AM  HERE  TO  URGE  YOU  TO  FUND  THE  EPA  STATE 
REVOLVING  FUND  PROGRAM  FOR  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  AT  THE  PRESENT  $2 
BILLION  LEVEL. 

IN  MY  ROLE  AS  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  lOTH  ~~  ^ 
DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  I  URGE  YOU  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  EPA 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  BOSTON  HARBOR  CLEAN-UP.  THIS  WILL  HELP  OUR 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  EASTERN  MASSASCHUSETTS  WITH  EXTRAORDINARY 
NEEDS,  NEEDS  RECOGNIZED  BY  PRESIDENT  BUSH  AND  NOW  PRESIDENT 
CLINTON. 
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IN  EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS,  WATER  AND  SEWER  BILLS  HAVE  GONE  THROUGH 
THE  ROOF.  THEY  HAVE  INCREASED  400  PERCENT  OVER  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS 
AND  ARE  PROJECTED  TO  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  AGAIN  BY  THE  END  OF  THE 
CENTURY. 

IT  IS  GETTING  TO  THE  POINT  WHERE  IT  COSTS  MORE  TO  TURN  ON  THE  *rAP 
THAN  TO  SEND  THE  KIDS  TO  SCHOOL,  FIGHT  FIRES,  OR  HAVE  POLICE  WALK 
THE  BEAT. 

NOT  LONG  AGO,  IT  WAS  INCONCEIVABLE  THAT  YOU  COULD  AFFORD  A  HOME 
MORTGAGE,  BUT  NOT  PAY  THE  WATER  AND  SEWER  BILL.   TOO  MANY  OF  OUR 
CITIZENS  ARE  PERILOUSLY  CLOSE  TO  THIS  SITUATION. 

WHILE  $2  BILLION  FOR  SRF'S  AND  $100  MILLION  FOR  BOSTON  HARBOR 
WILL  NOT  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM,  IT  WILL  HELP  COMMUNITIES  AND 
RATEPAYERS  WHO  ARE  BEING  CRUSHED  BY  THIS  IMMEDIATE  FINANCIAL 
BURDEN.   IT  IS  A  NECESSARY  SHORT-TERM  RESPONSE.   WE  NEED  A 
LONG-TERM  SOLUTION,  AND  I  AM  WORKING  ON  ONE. 

NEXT  WEEK,  I  PLAN  TO  IIJTRODUCB  LEGISLATION  THAT  WILL  COMPLETELY 
REVISE  THE  FEDERAL  FINANCING  PROGRAM  FOR  CLEAN  WATER  AND  REFORM 
THE  STATE  REVOLVING  FUND  SYSTEM.   AT  THE  HEART  OF  THIS  PROPOSAL 
IS  A  NATIONAL  CLEAN  WATER  TRUST  FUND  TO  PROVIDE  $6  BILLION 
ANNUALLY  FOR  CLEAN  WATER  PROJECTS. 

WE  ALL  RECOGNIZE  THAT  SIGNIFICANT  INCREASES  IN  THE  CURRENT 
APPROPRIATIONS  LEVEL  ARE  REMOTE  IN  LIGHT  OF  PRESSURES  FOR  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION.   NEW  SOURCES  OF  FUNDING  ARE  ESSENTIAL. 

THE  APPROACH  I  SUGGEST  IS  TO  MAKE  THE  POLLUTER- PAY.  THIS  WILL 
RAISE  AN  ESTIMATED  $4  BILLION  FROM  MAJOR  SOURCES  OF  POLLUTION 
SUCH  AS  INDUSTRIAL  TOXICS,  FERTILIZERS,  PESTICIDES,  AND  ANIMAL 
WASTE.   BACH  MUST  SHARE  THE  COST  OF  IMPROVING  WATER  QUALITY.  A 
CONTINUED  FEDERAL  COMMITMENT  OP  $2  BILLION  COMBINED   WITH  MY 
PROPOSAL  WILL  YIELD  $6  BILLION  BACH  YEAR  FOR  CLEAN  WATER 
INVESTMENTS . 

THIS  APPROACH  PROVIDES  THE  REVENUE  NECESSARY  TO  AGGRESSIVELY 
RESPOND  TO  A  BROAD  ARRAY  OP  LOCAL  CLEAN  WATER  NEEDS.   EQUALLY 
IMPORTANT,  IT  PROVIDES  A  STEADY  SOURCE  OF  FINANCING  IN  FUTURE 
YEARS  BY  REQUIRING  ALL  TO  SHARE  IN  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
IMPROVING  AND  PROTECTING  WATER  QUALITY. 

REFORM  OF  THE  STATE  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND  SYSTEM  MUST  ACCOMPANY  NEW 
REVENUES  TO  IMPROVE  THE  SRF'S  ABILITY  TO  ADDRESS  LOCAL  NEEDS. 
MAJOR  ELEMENTS  INCLUDE: 

*   EXPANDED  ELIGIBILITIES  TO  ALLOW  STATES  TO  MEET  MORE 
CLEAN  WATER  NEEDS  LOCALLY,  INCLUDING  CSO  PROJECTS, 
STORMWATER,  AND  NONPOINT  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROJECTS. 
MANY  MEMBERS  HAVE  SPOKEN  TO  ME  ABOUT  THEIR 
COMMUNITIES'  NEED  TO  ADDRESS  NOT  ONLY  WASTEWATER 
TREATMENT,  BUT  THESE  OTHER  WATER  QUALITY  PROBLEMS  AS 
WELL. 
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*  FUNDING  FOR  NONPOINT  SOURCE  AND  ESTUARINE  PROGRAM 
IMPLEMENTATION  TO  ASSIST  FARMERS,  AS  WELL  AS  URBAN 
AND  COASTAL  AREAS,  TO  REMEDY  THEIR  WATER  QUALITY 
PROBLEMS . 

*  REVISION  OP  THE  CURRENT  ALLOCATION  FORMULA,  WHICH  IS 
BADLY  OUTDATED,  TO  BETTER  REFLECT  NEED. 

*  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY  IN  THE  TYPE  OF  ASSISTANCE  THAT 
MAY  BE  OFFERED  COMMUNITIES,  INCLUDING  GRANTMAKING 
AUTHORITY  FOR  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  AVAILABLE  CAPITAL 
TO  HELP  SMALL  COMMUNITIES  AND  HARDSHIP  CASES  FOR 
WHICH  THE  LOAN  PROGRAM  IS  ILL-SUITED. 

MR   CHAIRMAN  MAINTAINING  THE  CURRENT  FUNDING  LEVEL  FOR  THE  STATE 
S^O™rro^^b  THE  BOSTON  HARBOR  CLEAN-UP  ARE  VITALLY 
?SSr™  SHORT^RM  RESPONSES.   BUT  THEY  ARE  ALSO  CRUCIAL 
BRIDGES  TO  A  LONG-TERM  SOLUTION.   I  ASK  FOR  YOUR  SUPPORT,  AND  I 
LOof  ?OrS^  TO  working  WITH  YOU  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  CITIES 
AND  TOWNS  AND  TO  IMPROVE  OUR  ENVIRONMENT. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Studds,  we  appreciate  very  much  your  testimony 
on  the  subject.  You  are  right.  We  have  had  some  prior  testimony 
on  it.  Mr.  Moakley  was  here  prior  to  you  and  spoke 

Mr.  Studds.  Forcefully  I  bet. 

Mr.  Stokes  [continuing].  Very  forcefully  and  eloquently  on  the 
subject. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  problems  that  this  subcommittee  has  this 
year — of  course,  even  though  the  President  has  included  Boston 
Harbor  in  his  budget — the  only  project  of  this  sort  that  he  did  in- 
clude— we  still  don't  have  the  authorizing  legislation  for  it.  And,  as 
you  know,  the  committee  has  come  into  a  great  deal  of  criticism  for 
legislation  on  appropriation  bills.  And  this  falls  in  that  category. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  looking  at  is  a  possibility  of  per- 
haps fencing  in  some  money  and  once  the  authorizing  legislation 
has  been  passed  that  the  money  would  be  there  to  fund  these  type 
of  projects.  So  we  are  taking  a  close  look  at  it. 

Also  your  suggestion  in  here  to  make  the  polluter  pay  is  some- 
thing that  would  require  legislation. 

Mr.  Studds.  It  is  indeed,  and  I  will  be  introducing  that  next 
week.  That  is  something  for  the  long  term. 

May  I  say  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  you 
will  recall  that  some  $84-plus  million  was  in  the  economic  stimulus 
package  which  just  sunk  in  the  Senate.  It  is  for  that  reason,  as  I 
understand,  it  is  not  in  the  1994  budget.  That  it  was  subtracted  and 
forward — funded  to  1993  in  the  stimulus  package.  I  hope  I  am 
wrong  in  my  fears  that  if  it  is  resurrected  in  the  stimulus  bill  that 
it  may  have  disappeared  altogether.  That  figure  I  think  assumes 
that  the  amount  has  been  appropriated  in  the  stimulus  package.  If 
that  is  the  case,  we  going  to  have  a  very  large  tea  party  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That,  too,  was  their  assumption. 

Mr.  Studds.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  hope  it  is  not  ours. 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  you  said,  it  was  a  tough  year.  But  we 

Mr.  Studds.  I  don't  think  President  Clinton  would  like  to  go  back 
to  that  famous  harbor  where  you  know  who  stood  and  have  a 
budget  that  had  half  as  much  in  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  You  would  think  that  $100  million  appropriation 
year  after  year  would  begin  making  a  dent  in  the  problem.  Could 
you  give  us  an  update  on  what  kind  of  progress  has  been  made? 

Mr.  Studds.  The  math  is,  unfortunately,  very  simple.  The  $100 
million — but  the  total  cost  is  plus  or  minus  6  billion.  So  $60  hun- 
dred millions,  I  think — and  this  will  be  our  third  if  we  get  it.  So  it 
is  more  of  a  nick  than  a  dent,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  a  big  problem. 

Mr.  Studds,  we  appreciate  your  testimony.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  coming. 
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Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you. 

Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

WITNESSES 

HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  INDIANA 

DR.  C.  WARREN  VANDER  HILL.  PROVOST  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  ACA- 
DEMIC AFFAIRS,  BALL  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

ROBERT  FISHER,  DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  PLANNING, 
BALL  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

STANLEY  MENDELSOHN,  DIRECTOR,  HOUSING  FUTURES  INSTITUTE, 
BALL  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  pleased  to  recognize  as  our  next  witness  the 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Philip  Sharp. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcommittee  this 
morning.  And  I  see  you  have  some  people  with  you,  and  we  recog- 
nize you  to  introduce  your  associates. 

Mr.  Sharp.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  committee  giving  us  this  time.  I  know  that  there  are  many  de- 
mands on  you,  and  you  people  have  confronted  for  years  some  of 
the  critical  problems  in  the  country,  and  I  appreciate  that  work. 

I  have  never  come  to  you  before  to  make  a  request  for  our  State 
or  a  project,  and  I  do  that  now  because  I  think  we  have  something 
that  has  been  in  the  development  stages  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Indiana  involving  one  of  our  great  State  universities  involving  local 
governments  and  housing  in  my  State.  And  I  think  it  holds  enor- 
mous promise  for  the  country  and,  therefore,  we  have  a  request  for 
a  special  purpose  grant  that  really  helps  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community  development  and  housing  problems  in  the  country. 

Let  me  briefly  say  what  that  is  and  introduce  Dr.  Warren 
Vander  Hill.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  affordable  housing  for 
inner  city  folks  in  this  country,  and  at  the  University  we  have  a 
very  distinguished  professor.  Dr.  Mendelsohn,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  private  practice  world  and  in  the  public  world  in  de- 
signing buildings  that  are  going  to  be  much  cheaper  to  build  and 
cheaper  for  people  to  live  in. 

They  are  engineered  different,  and  they  are  designed  for  the 
modern  situations  and  modern  families.  They  recognize  that  not  ev- 
eryone is  going  to  be  a  nuclear  family.  You  have  a  lot  of  single- 
member  households,  households  with  adult  children,  so  you  can't 
build  everything  alike  and  stick  it  out  there  and  expect  the  people 
to  like  it  and  be  able  to  live  with  it.  It  is  designed  to  cater  these 
things  to  the  community  and  the  architecture  and  the  structure  of 
the  community  it  is  in,  instead  of  plopping  down  some  big  new 
thing  that  doesn't  look  like  it  belongs  there. 

And  they  do  this  by  virtue  of  a  critical  process  of  engaging  local 
community  leaders  and  people  in  the  design  and  the  planning.  And 
it  really  is  very  exciting  because  the  goal  here  is  to  demonstrate  in 
four  different  cities,  build  prototypes — the  point  is  to  build  them  in 
groups  in  the  communities. 
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The  Mayors  are  lined  up.  The  sites  are  already  determined.  Addi- 
tional funding  from  other  sources  has  been  gathered.  And  the  key 
thing  here,  though,  is  once  they  are  built  they  will  demonstrate  to 
the  housing  industry  the  construction  techniques  and  the  designs 
that  are  involved  and  demonstrate  to  community  leaders  that  these 
things  do  work.  It  is  going  to  help  produce  on-site  jobs  in  construc- 
tion, off-site  jobs  in  construction — and  help  advance  technology  in  a 
critical  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  distinguished  Provost 
of  Ball  State  University,  Dr.  Warren  Vander  Hill,  here  to  make  a 
presentation.  And  with  him  is  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture, Robert  Fisher.  This  school  is  one  of  the  preeminent  schools  of 
architecture.  And  with  him  is  Dr.  Stan  Mendelsohn,  who  has  given 
his  professional  life  to  coming  forth  with  these  designs  and  engag- 
ing so  many  people  in  our  State  and  elsewhere  in  this  endeavor. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  the  Hon.    Philip  R.   Sharp,   M.C. 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,   HUD,   and   Independent  Agencies  of  the 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

May  6,    1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  about  Ball  State  University's  Housing  Future 
Institute's  proposal  for  the  design,  development  and  construction  of 
innovative  prototype  housing  in  four  different  communities  in  my  state  of 
Indiana.  The  group  that  I  am  introducing  today  includes  Ball  State's  Provost 
and  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Dr.  Warren  C.  VanderHill;  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Architecture  and  Planning,  Robert  Fisher;  Director  of  the 
Housing  Futures  Institute,  Professor  Stanley  Mendelsohn;  Associate  Vice 
President,  Dr.  Tad  Perry;  and  Executive  Director  to  Vice  President  for 
Business  Affairs,  Mike  McDaniel.  I  believe  that  the  Institute  is  in  the 
unique  position  to  demonstrate  ways  to  alleviate  the  national  shortage  of 
affordable  housing  for  a  broad  range  of  income  groups  while  providing  members 
of  the  housing  industry  with  innovative,  cost-efficient  ideas. 

The  Ball  State  project  will  focus  on  the  design  and  development  of 
energy  efficient,  cost-effective  prototype  housing  units  for  the  inner  city 
neighborhoods  of  Gary,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute  and  Columbus.   It  has  support 
from  all  four  city  administrations.   Input  and  planning  in  conjunction  with 
the  communities  have  been  critical  because  each  prototype  is  designed  to 
address  specific  community  needs. 

Another  principal  goal  of  the  proposal  isto  mass-produce  the  developed 
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housing  in  the  private  sector.  If  it  is  accomplished,  benefits  could 
reach  far  beyond  the  state  of  Indiana.  Besides  benefiting  homebuilders,  along 
with  construction,  electronics  and  manufactured  housing  industries,  the  energy 
modeling  and  computerized  techniques  used  in  this  project  could  be  marketed  to 
foreign  countries  as  an  excellent  example  of  U.S. -built  housing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  your  deliberations  on  this  issue,  you  will 
consider  the  positive  impacts  it  could  have  on  Our  country's  shortage  of 
affordable  housing,  in  addition  to  the  immediate  benefits  it  will  have  on 
these  four  Indiana  communities.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  I 
appreciate  your  working  towards  the  goal  of  affordable  housing  for  every 
American. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Warren  Vander  Hill,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Vander  Hill.  I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  on  behalf  of 
Ball  State  University  and  our  President,  John  Worthen,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  address  you  this  morning.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't 
note  that  President  Worthen  would  be  here  today  were  it  not  nec- 
essary for  him  to  attend  to  a  personal  health  matter. 

The  purpose  of  our  presentation  is  to  delineate  for  the  subcom- 
mittee the  key  aspects  of  a  Ball  State  University  request  for  fund- 
ing for  housing  research,  specifically  funding  for  the  design,  devel- 
opment, construction  and  testing  and  exhibit  of  innovative  housing 
prototypes  for  inner  city  neighborhoods  in  four  Indiana  cities — 
Gary,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute  and  Columbus. 

This  request  by  the  University  is  on  behalf  of  the  Housing  Fu- 
tures Institute  of  our  College  of  Architecture  and  Planning.  The 
Housing  Futures  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Stanley 
Mendelsohn  has  over  10  years  of  experience  in  research  in  housing 
for  clients  of  varying  ages  and  incomes. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Housing  Futures  Institute's 
approach  to  housing  research  are:  First,  housing  designs  incorpo- 
rate new  or  emerging  building  technologies  that  are  cost  effective, 
energy  conserving  and  environmentally  responsible. 

Secondly,  housing  types  and  patterns  developed  in  consonance 
with  neighborhood  properties  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  over- 
arching city  management  and  planning  parameters. 

Thirdly,  housing  designs  are  intended  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  nontraditional  households,  for  example,  single  heads  of  house- 
holds who  work  at  home  or  older  parents  living  autonomously  with 
their  adult  children. 

And,  finally  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  HFI's  goal  is  to  test 
and  exhibit  prototype  housing  units  and  arrangements  in  order  to 
provide  members  of  the  housing  industry  with  tangible  proof  of  the 
benefits  of  innovations  in  housing  patterns,  configurations  and  con- 
struction techniques  and  materials. 

In  the  four  cities  project.  Housing  Futures  brings  this  approach 
to  bear  on  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  urban  housing,  specifi- 
cally housing  for  low  income  and  underprivileged  populations.  I  am 
sure  it  is  no  revelation  to  the  subcommittee  that  many  states 
throughout  the  Nation  are  plagued  with  areas  of  blight  and  degen- 
eration that  are  exemplified  by  a  rotting  fabric  of  abandoned  hous- 
ing, expanding  crime  and  vagrancy,  shrinking  populations  and  de- 
clining community  identity.  Also,  it  is  no  secret  that  affordable,  ap- 
propriate housing  as  a  part  of  a  cohesive  neighborhood  represents  a 
major  step  toward  a  stable  society  and  healthy  urban  environment. 

Housing  Futures'  intention  is  to  demonstrate  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  inner  city  housing  in  built  prototypes  representing  a 
cross  section  of  housing  and  household  needs  in  these  four  Indiana 
cities. 

The  projects  for  each  city  are  summarized  as  follows: 

For  Gary,  this  demonstration  housing  addresses  the  needs  of  an 
area  where  substandard  housing  is  scheduled  for  demolition.  Dem- 
onstration housing  will  include  apartments  for  single  mothers, 
townhouse   complexes   to   complement   the   existing   neighborhood 
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house  type  and  a  single  family  house  for  a  larger  or  extended 
family. 

For  Indianapolis,  demonstration  housing  will  include  an  apart- 
ment house  with  autonomous  apartments  for  rental,  an  individual 
townhouse  complex  for  small  family  and  single-parent  families, 
and  a  single  family  house  for  a  larger  family,  with  an  autonomous 
apartment  for  older  parents  or  adult  children  or  for  rental  income. 

For  Terre  Haute,  the  sites  for  this  demonstration  housing  in- 
clude a  Wabash  Avenue  site,  a  vacant  site  belonging  to  St.  Antho- 
ny's Hospital  and  a  Farmington  Street  site.  The  prototype  range 
includes  apartments  over  commercial  facilities,  assisted  living  resi- 
dence with  shared  facilities  and  single  family  house  with  "granny 
flat." 

For  Columbus,  this  prototype  housing  is  focused  on  inter- 
generational  housing  for  residents  with  low  to  moderate  incomes 
and  includes  garden  apartments,  congregate  housing  and  apart- 
ments over  commercial  facilities. 

The  total  funding  requested  is  $5,300,000,  an  average  of  about 
$1,300,000  per  city. 

The  schedule  for  each  city's  prototypes  calls  for  completion  of  re- 
search and  development  by  Spring  of  1994,  construction  documen- 
tation by  Fall  of  1994,  building  completion  by  Spring  of  1995,  exhi- 
bition through  the  Fall  of  1995,  and  post-occupancy  evaluation  by 
December  of  1995.  The  subsequent  completion  by  the  cities  of  the 
respective  neighborhood  housing  developments  is  projected  for  com- 
pletion by  Summer,  1996. 

These  demonstration  projects  for  inner  city  housing  are  intended 
to  be  the  progenitors  for  increased  home  ownership  and  neighbor- 
hood stability  nationwide,  for  housing  designs  and  construction 
techniques  that  are  proven  to  be  affordable  will  represent  new 
markets  for  a  constellation  of  housing  interests. 

Also,  it  is  intended  that  national  energy  saving  will  result  from 
this  research  through  the  promulgation  of  proven  cost-effective 
energy  saving  techniques  and  that  advanced  computerized  tech- 
niques in  housing  design  in  the  areas  of  construction,  energy  mod- 
eling, visual  simulation  and  client  communications  will  also  be  de- 
veloped. And  we  would  hope  an  increase  in  exports  in  United 
States-built  housing  in  foreign  markets,  especially  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Latin  America  could  be  realized. 

These  projects  have  the  strong  support  of  the  city  administra- 
tions of  these  four  Indiana  cities.  Cost  sharing,  which  would  in- 
clude land  for  development,  in-kind  services  and  donations  or  dis- 
counts on  services,  have  been  discussed  with  each  city  but  have  not 
yet  been  resolved  in  detail. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing. And  at  this  time  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  might  have  with  the  project. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Summary:  Ball  State  University  requests  $5.3  mllUon  for  housing  research, 
specifically  funding  for  the  design,  development,  construction,  tcstixig  and 
exhibit  of  innovative  prototype  housing  for  the  inner  city  neighborhoods  of 
Gary.  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute  and  Columbxis,  Indiana. 
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First,  I  would  thank  the  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  Ball  State  University  and 
our  President.  John  E,  Worthen.  for  tlie  opportunity  to  address  the 
subcommittee.    I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  note  that  President  Worthen 
would  be  here  today  were  it  not  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  a  personal 
health  aiatter. 

The  purpose  of  our  presentation  Is  to  delineate  for  the  subcommittee  the 
key  aspects  of  a  Ball  State  University  request  for  funding  for  housing 
research,  specifically  funding  for  the  design,  development,  construction, 
testing  and  exhibit  of  innovative  housing  prototypes  for  Inner  city 
neighborhoods  in  the  Indiana  cities  of  Gary,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute  and 
Columbus. 

This  request  by  the  university  is  on  behalf  of  the  Housing  Futures  Institute  of 
our  College  of  Architecture  and  Planning. 

Housing  Futures  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Stanley 
Mendelsohn,  has  over  ten  years  of  experience  in  research  In  housing  for 
clients  of  varying  ages  and  incomes.  The  distinguishing  features  of  Housing 
Futures  Institute's  approach  to  housing  research  are: 

•  First,  housing  designs  incorporate  new  or  emerging  building 
technologies  that  are  cost  effective,  energy  conserving  and 
envlrorunentally  responsible. 

•  Secondly,  housing  tjrpes  and  patterns  are  developed  In  consonance 
with  neighborhood  properties  as  well  as  in  accordance  with 
overarching  city  management  and  planning  parameters. 

•  Thirdly,  the  housing  designs  are  intended  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  non-traditional  households,  for  example,  single  heads  of  households 
who  work  at  home  or  older  p'^ents  living  autonomously  with  their 
adult  children. 

•  And  finally  and  perhaps  most  importantly.  HFI's  goal  is  to  test  and 
exhibit  prototype  housing  units  and  arrangements  in  order  to  provide 
members  of  the  housing  industry  with  tangible  proof  of  the  benefits  of 
innovations  in  housing  patterns,  configurations  and  construction 
techniques  and  materials. 

In  the  four  cities  project.  Housing  Futures  brings  this  approach  to  bear  on 
the  problems  and  possibilities  of  urban  housing,  specifically  housing  for  low 
Income  and  underprivileged  populations.    I'm  sure  it's  no  revelation  to  the 
subcommittee  that  many  cities  throughout  the  nation  are  plagued  with  areas 
of  blight  and  degeneration  that  are  exemplified  by  a  rotting  fabric  of 
abandoned  housing,  expanding  crime  and  vagrancy,  shrinking  populations 
and  declining  community  identity.  Also,  It's  no  secret  that  affordable, 
appropriate  housing  as  a  part  of  a  cohesive  neighborhood  represents  a  major 
step  toward  a  stable  society  and  healthy  urban  environment,  Housing 
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Futures'  Intention  Is  to   demonstrate  Innovative  approaches  to  Inner  city 
housing  In  built  prototypes  representing  a  cross  section  of  housing  and 
households  needs  in  these  four  Indiana  cities. 

The  projects  for  each  city  are  sununarUed  as  follows: 

For  Gary 

This  demonstration  housing  addiesses  the  needs  of  an  area  where 
substandard  housing  is  scheduled  for  demolition.   Demonstration  housing 
•will  include  apartments  for  single  mothers,  townhousing  complexes  to 
complement  the  existing  neighborhood  house  type  and  a  single  family 
house  for  a  larger  or  extended  family. 

For  Indianapolis 

This  demonstration  housing  will  include  an  apartment  house  with 
autonomous  apartments  for  rental,  an  Individual  townhouse  complex  for 
small  family  and  single  parent  families,  and  a  single  family  house  for  a 
larger  family  with  an  autonomous  apartment  for  older  parent  or  adult 
children,  or  for  rental  Income. 

For  Terre  Haute 

The  sites  for  this  demonstration  housing  Include  a  Wabash  Avenue  site,  a 
vacant  site  belonging  to  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  and  a  Farmlngton  Street 
site.,  The  prototype  range  includes  apartments  over  commercial 
facilities,  assisted  living  residence  with  shared  facilities,  and  single  family 
house  with  'granny  flat '. 

For  Coliunbus 

This  protot}'pe  housing  is  focused  on  Intergeneratlonai  housing  for 
residents  with  low  to  moderate  incomes  and  includes  garden  apartments, 
congregate  housing  and  apartments  over  commercial  facilities. 

The  total  funding  requested  Is  $5,300,000.  an  average  of  about  $1,300,000 
per  city. 

The  schedule  for  each  city's  prototypes  calls  for  the  completion  of  research 
and  development  by  Spring  of  1994,  constiuctlon  documentation  by  Fall  of 
1994.  building  completion  by  Spring  of  1995.  exhibition  through  the  Fall  of 
1995  and  post  occupancy  evaluation  by  December  of  1995.  The  subsequent 
completion  by  tlie  cities  of  the  respective  neighborhood  housing 
developments  Is  projected  for  completion  by  Summer  1996, 

These  demonstration  projects  for  inner  city  housing  are  Intended  to  be  the 
progenitors  for  Increased  home  ownership  and  neighborhood  stability 
nationwide,  for  housing  designs  and  construction  techniques  that  are  proven 
to  be  affordable  and  appropriate  for  urban  settings  will  represent  new 
markets  for  a  constellation  of  housing  Interests. 
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Also.  It  Is  Intended  that  national  energy  savings  will  result  from  this 
research  through  promulgation  of  proven,  cost-effective  energy  saving 
techniques  and  that  advanced  computerized  techniques  In  housing  design  In 
the  areas  of  construcUon.  energy  modeling,  visual  simulation  and  client 
communications  will  also  be  developed.   And.  we  would  hope  an  increase  In 
exports  of  U.S.-  built  housing  to  foreign  markets,  especially  Eastern  Europe 
and  Latin  American,  could  be  realized. 

These  projects  have  the  strong  support  of  all  four  city  administrations.   Cost 
sharing,  which  could  Include  land  for  development,  in-klnd  services,  and 
donations  or  discounts  on  services  have  been  discussed  with  each  city 
government  but  have  not  yet  been  resolved  in  detail. 

Again,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  We  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
questions. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Do  either  Mr.  Mendelsohn  or  Mr.  Fisher  care  to 
make  any  remarks? 

Mr.  Mendelsohn.  I  think  it  has  been  very  succinctly  put. 

Mr.  Sharp.  One  point  that  we  both  failed  to  mention.  They  clear- 
ly have  been  discussed  with  people  in  the  communities.  Crime  con- 
trol is  a  high  priority.  They  are  building  into  design  patterns 
known  techniques  to  help  reduce  these  possibilities.  Nothing  pre- 
vents it,  but  to  reduce  it.  That  is  a  critical  component  of  all  of  this. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Very  interesting  approach  from  the  perspective  of 
an  inner  city.  And,  in  each  case,  you  are  talking  about  areas 
where,  if  you  look  at  the  Nation  at  large,  we  have  not  had  very 
much  innovative  approach  to  housing.  In  fact,  we  have  had  very 
few  houses  built  in  the  inner  cities  of  the  nation.  You  are  talking, 
basically,  about  city  blocks,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Mendelsohn.  Yes. 

May  I  make  a  point?  The  uniqueness  of  this  project — in  point  of 
fact,  we  are  dovetailing  the  responsibilities  of  the  city  management 
and  their  objectives  with  the  building  blocks  of  the  community 
groups. 

For  example,  the  various  building  blocks  that  we  are  addressing 
is  not  only  affordable  housing  but  how  do  we  empower  people  to 
own  their  own  place  by  providing  them  with  opportunities  for 
housing  for  rental,  urban  cooperatives  and  single  family  houses. 

How  do  we  address  crime  control?  By  addressing  the  areas  of  au- 
tonomous areas.  The  alleyways  leading  to  the  garages  are  a  vulner- 
able area  for  crime,  and  we  are  putting  housing  that  will  create 
gateways  that  will  have  a  presence  to  that.  We  are  addressing  that. 

How  do  we  address  buyers?  We  are  bringing  in  facilities  for  com- 
munities to  provide  jobs,  et  cetera.  We  are  even  thinking — al- 
though we  are  not  making  promises — that  by  having  this  housing 
we  could  provide  an  industry. 

For  example,  in  Gary  it  is  the  steel  industry,  that  we  could,  in 
fact,  have  training  programs  and  components  for  the  community  to 
build  with  the  community,  for  the  community,  by  the  community, 
so  to  speak,  so  that  they  can  develop  their  own  industry.  This  is 
something  to  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  a  very  impressive  concept  that  you  have  given 
us.  Excellent  testimony  here  this  morning.  We  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance. 

Mr.  Sharp.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Mollohan? 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Are  you  working  with  HUD  on  this  at  all?  Has 
HUD  been  involved? 

Mr.  Mendelsohn.  The  Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  Steven  Goldsmith, 
is  sort  of  cost  sharing.  We  are  designating  two  city  blocks  for  this, 
and  we  are  allocating  some  of  the  monies  from  HUD  towards  this 
project  in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Mendelsohn.  We  have  been  to  HUD  and  visited  HUD  on 
other  projects.  We  had  meetings  today  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  as  well. 

Mr.  Sharp.  I  think  the  key  here  is  that  the  problem  of  invasion 
is  enormously  difficult.  It  is  difficult  in  Congress.  It  is  difficult  in 
the  bureaucracy  of  HUD.  And,  in  a  way,  this  is  to  try  to  say,  let's 
get  out  here  and  build  some — and  show  people  in  industry  and  the 
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public  sector  this  works.  They  have  built  some  individual  houses, 
and  now  they  need  to  build  a  collection  of  them  to  show  that  it 
works. 

And  the  projection  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  cheaper  way  to  go 
and  benefit  the  folks  that  want  to  live  there. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  also  it  helps  bring  in  some  of  the  suburban 
flight  people.  You  will  find  people  coming  back  to  the  inner  city  if 
you  build  this  type  of  housing. 

Mr.  Vander  Hill.  It  involves  enterprising  students  and  faculty. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  thank  you,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Sharp.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESSES 

JOHN  P.  SCHLEGEL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HON.   NANCY   PELOSI,   A   REPRESENTATIVE    IN   CONGRESS   FROM   THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dr.  John  P.  Schlegel.  We  also  have  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  San  Francisco,  Ms.  Nancy  Pelosi  coming. 

Ms.  Pelosi,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  and  Dr.  Schlegel  here  this 
morning.  And  we,  at  this  point  in  time,  will  yield  to  you  for  pur- 
poses of  introducing  Dr.  Schlegel  to  this  committee. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  before  you  for  the  first  time  in  your 
chairmanship  of  this  committee,  although  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  you  as  Chair  on  the  Ethics  Committee.  We  all  know 
of  your  great  work  on  the  Intelligence  Committee.  I  serve  there 
now  and  reap  the  benefits  of  your  service  there. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Following  me  all  along. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  this  committee  for 
your  attention  to  our  concerns  in  the  past,  as  far  as  San  Francisco 
is  concerned,  and  I  am  submitting  our  request  for  full  funding  for 
AIDS  housing  and  following  up  on  a  wastewater  request. 

But  I  am  here  today  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  special  privi- 
lege to  introduce  one  of  my  esteemed  constituents.  Father  Schlegel 
of  the  University  of  San  Francisco.  I  understand  the  challenges 
facing  you  and  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  the  project  we 
are  bringing  before  you  today.  I  know  you  have  competing  needs 
for  programs  in  your  jurisdiction. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Traxler  and  this  subcommittee  provided  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  the  San  Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  based  at 
the  University  of  San  Francisco.  This  year,  I  am  asking  for  your 
support  for  $4  million  to  help  complete  this  project.  Father  Schle- 
gel will  testify  to  the  details  of  this  important  project,  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  one-stop  clearinghouse  on  trade. 

This  Center  will  contribute  to  the  economic  and  community  de- 
velopment of  San  Francisco,  the  rest  of  the  Bay  Area  and  Califor- 
nia, but,  more  importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  fills  a  need 
that  is  not  filled  now  in  terms  of  one  stop  for  trade  and  business 
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opportunities  with  the  Pacific  Rim.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  model  to 
the  country. 

As  Members  of  this  subcommittee  know,  you  know  we  have  suf- 
fered base  closures.  We  have  three  bases  in  our  district.  All  three 
are  closing.  We  are  still  recovering  from  the  earthquake.  And  this 
is  something  that  we  see  as  a  way  to  boost  the  economy  of  our  area 
while,  as  I  said,  serving  as  a  model  for  the  country. 

Father  Schlegel's  testimony  will  highlight  how  this  Center  for 
Pacific  Rim  Studies  can  provide  both  a  short-term  economic  stimu- 
lus and  long-term  investment  in  international  competitiveness. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  come  here  today.  Father 
Schlegel  is  an  active  and  important  civic  leader  as  well  as  spiritual 
leader  in  our  community.  His  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  has  mobilized  the  community 
business  leaders  grass  roots  for  Federal  support  for  this  project.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  Father  Schlegel. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Pelosi. 

Father  Schlegel,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  appear  before  this 
committee,  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  like. 

Father  Schlegel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  must  begin  by  thanking  Congresswoman  Pelosi  for  her  gener- 
ous support  of  this  project  and  for  taking  time  to  be  with  me  today 
to  present  it  to  this  committee.  She  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
Pacific  Rim  studies  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  I  think  this  is  just  an- 
other manifestation  of  that. 

I  come  today  to  request  a  continuation  of  funding  for  a  project 
that  was  funded  last  year  by  this  committee.  Last  year,  this  com- 
mittee funded  $1.5  million  for  the  development  of  our  Center  for 
Pacific  Rim  Studies  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco. 

Now,  our  initiative  goes  well  beyond  the  realm  of  the  University. 
There  is  explicit  support  for  this  in  the  community.  Patrons  such 
as  the  Bank  of  America,  Chevron,  AT&T,  Frank  Jordan,  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco  and,  perhaps  equally  important,  the  California 
State  Commission  for  Economic  Development  is  also  very  strongly 
testifying  on  our  behalf  in  letters  of  support  within  our  proposal. 
They  all  view  this  as  an  essential  building  block  in  our  community 
efforts  to  preserve  San  Francisco's  decline  as  a  trading  center. 

It  can  provide  a  short-term  economic  opportunity  in  ready-to-go 
inner-city  construction  while  making  a  long-term  investment  in  the 
Nation's  economic  competitiveness.  So  short  term,  it  is  a  job;  long 
term,  it  is  into  the  future  and  what  we  can  do  with  young  men  and 
women. 

As  you  know,  the  Bay  Area  is  reeling  under  serial  blows  of  eco- 
nomic recession  and  defense  production  cutbacks.  So  our  challenge 
is  clear.  We  must  focus  on  urban  development,  urban  development 
projects  that  provide  both  economic  conversions  and  international 
competitiveness,  and  that  is  exactly  what  this  public-private  part- 
nership that  is  the  San  Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  is 
intended  to  do. 

And  a  key  feature  of  the  Center  is  a  very  practical  hands-on  pro- 
gram of  students  and  professionals  alike  which  will  feature  state- 
of-the-art  technological  resources  designed  to  link  our  campus, 
northern  California  and  trading  partners  around  the  globe.  We  will 
emphasize    environmental    management    studies,    telecommunica- 
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tions,  language  studies,  as  well  as  new  and  expanded  programs  in 
Asia  and  Pacific  area  studies. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee  should  be  particularly  supportive  of 
our  Center  for  one  key  reason  and  that  is,  it  will  promote  urban 
economic  development.  The  northern  California  region  has  suffered 
from  sluggish  growth  and  has  lost  trade  opportunities  to  both 
Canada  and  Mexico.  We  can't  redress  that,  obviously.  But  what 
this  Center  can  do  is  build  bridges  with  the  private  sector  to 
expand  job  opportunities  with  dramatic  implications  for  industries 
suffering  from  a  declining  position  in  trade. 

Last  year,  House  conferees  were  successful  in  securing  Federal 
funding  of  $1.5  million  for  the  Center,  a  special  purpose  grant 
under  the  HUD  appropriations  measure.  This  money  has  proven  to 
be  essential  for  architect,  engineering  and  planning  efforts  for  the 
renovation  necessary  to  develop  this  trade  center,  as  well  as  for 
construction  efforts  which  are  presently  under  way.  The  Federal 
support  is  being  supplemented  by  dedicated  university  dollars  as 
well  as  corporate  gifts. 

The  next  phase  of  the  construction  will  be  absolutely  crucial,  in- 
volving the  bulk  of  funding  necessary  to  complete  the  center. 
Therefore,  we  ask  your  consideration  and  request  this  committee 
membership  support  for  a  continuation  grant  of  $4  million. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  understand  there 
is  a  debate  as  whether  members  of  the  legislative  branch  will  be 
able  to  find  room  in  the  President's  request  for  funding  of  this 
kind,  and  I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  with  all  the  fervor  I  can  muster 
as  an  educator,  as  a  professional  clinical  scientist  and  as  a  citizen, 
that  I  deeply  believe  that  the  legislative  branch  has  a  very  impor- 
tant and  legitimate  role  to  play  in  the  process  of  setting  economic 
development  priorities. 

I  don't  care  what  title  you  give  it.  I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
nomenclature.  What  is  important  is  the  need-is  the  stimulating 
role  of  reinvesting  our  Federal  tax  dollars  back  into  our  communi- 
ties for  quality  projects  that  can  best  advance  community  develop- 
ment objectives. 

We  bring  you  today  such  a  quality  project  that  features  both  eco- 
nomic conversion  and  international  competitiveness,  and  we  hope 
that  our  elected  representatives  in  Congress  can  find  room  to  sup- 
port a  program  of  this  quality.  While  we  recognize  the  severe  con- 
straints of  your  budget  deliberations,  we  hope  that  you  will  make 
funding  of  this  nature  a  priority. 

The  $4  million  request  for  us  is  an  absolutely  essential  piece  in 
the  completion  of  what  will  be  a  successful  project  for  northern 
California.  So  we  deeply  appreciate  your  support.  We  hope  to  have 
the  opportunity  for  continuing  success  in  training,  educating  the 
next  generation  of  our  civic  leaders  as  well  as  leaders  for  our 
Nation. 

So  thank  you  very  much  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Father  Schlegel. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

DR.  JOHN  P.  SCHLEGEL,  S  J. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMFTTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

MAY  6,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  to  the  House  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee.    I  come  before  you  today  to  request  continuing  ftmding  for  an  ongoing 
economic  development  and  O^de  promotion  initiative  of  signal  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Our  initiative  enjoys  the  strong,  explicit  support  of  oiu"  commimity's  business, 
government  and  academic  leadership.    It  is  an  essential  building  block  in  our  community 
efforts  to  reverse  San  Francisco's  decline  as  a  tt^ding  center.   It  can  provide  short-term 
economic  opportimity  in  ready-to-go  inner-city  construction,  while  making  a  long-term 
investment  in  our  nation's  economic  competitiveness. 

As  you  know,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  is  reeling  under  the  serial  blows  of 
economic  recession  and  defense  production  cufeacks.   Just  last  week  the  Defense  Base 
Closure  Commission  was  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  focussing  on  another  100,000 
jobs  California  may  lose  as  a  result  the  latest  closure  list. 

Our  challenge  in  San  Francisco  is  clear.   We  must  focus  on  urban  development 
projects  that  promote  both  economic  conversion  and  international  competitiveness. 

That  is  exactiy  what  we  are  doing  in  the  public/private  partnership  that  is  the  San 
Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies. 

A  central  focus  for  our  trade  development  Center  will  be  training  for  the  next 
generation  of  American  leaders.   Key  features  of  the  Center  v*t11  be  expansion  of 
cooperative  research  on  competitiveness  issues,  as  well  as  practical,  hands-on  training 
programs  for  professionals  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   The  Center  will  also  focus  on 
specific  aspects  of  trade  development,  including  foreign  language  and  culture,  legal 
systems,  commercial  practices  and  data  links.   The  proposed  Center  will  feattire  state-of- 
the-art  technological  resources  designed  to  link  the  campus  to  the  Northern  California 
region  and  to  our  trading  parmers  around  the  globe.   It  will  emphasize  environmental 
management  smdies,  telecommunications  and  offer  new  and  expanded  programs  in  Asia 
and  Pacific  Studies. 
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The  facility  which  will  house  the  Center  has  been  designed  to  function  as  the 
central  clearinghouse  in  Northern  California  for  trade  leads,  research  and  activities 
related  to  California  and  the  economies  of  the  Pacific  Rim.    In  this  role,  the  Center  will 
be  unique,  serving  diverse  organizations  across  the  public,  private  and  non-profit  sectors, 
and  bringing  them  together  under  a  common  "umbrella"  with  a  shared  focus  on  Pacific 
Rim  economic  development,  communication  and  international  diplomacy. 

It  is  these  types  of  Center  programs  that  have  yielded  commitments  from  leading 
San  Francisco  employers.    As  you  will  note  in  the  prospectus  submitted  to  Subcommittee 
members,  there  are  strong  letters  of  support  for  the  Center  from  the  Bank  of  America, 
Chevron  and  AT&T.   The  Center  also  enjoys  the  vigorous  support  of  the  State  Economic 
Development  Commission  and  San  Francisco  Mayor  Frank  Jordan. 

The  creation  of  the  Center  is  long  overdue.    No  such  clearinghouse  currently 
exists  in  the  Northern  California  region  or  in  the  State  of  California.    The  Center  will  fill 
an  unmet  regional  need  by  linking  the  teaching,  research  and  service  functions  of  the 
University  to  address  economic  challenges  that  confront  the  diverse  socio-economic 
groups  in  our  urban  centers.    Located  just  five  miles  south  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
the  Center  will  serve  as  a  magnet,  bringing  the  city  and  the  cultures  of  the  Pacific  Rim  to 
the  campus  to  develop  new  business  opportunities. 

The  University  of  San  Francisco,  founded  in  1855,  is  San  Francisco's  first 
university  and  the  third  oldest  in  California.    Unquestionably,  USF  has  a  central  role  to 
play  in  meeting  the  new  and  complex  challenges  inherent  in  educating  students  in  one  of 
the  most  ethnically  diverse  areas  of  the  world.   The  fact  that  thousands  of  newcomers  to 
the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay  have  roots  in  the  cultures  and  economies  of  Asia  gives 
the  Bay  Area  economy  what  economists  call  "the  critical  immigrant  edge"  —  a  network  of 
human  talent  and  resources  with  active  cultural  and  commercial  relationships  to  the 
booming  economies  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.    However,  the  full  potential  of  these 
extraordinary  resources  for  increasing  trade  and  investment  between  Northern  California 
and  the  economies  of  the  Pacific  Rim  has  yet  to  be  fully  realized. 

In  recent  years  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  —  traditionally  one  of  the  most 
important  business  and  financial  centers  in  the  United  States  —  has  wimessed  an  exodus 
of  major  corporate  headquarters  from  the  City  and  the  region.    Firms  that  were  integral 
historically  to  San  Francisco's  dynamic  corporate  culture  have  left  the  area. 
Additionally,  the  region's  economic  base  in  producing  iimovative  advanced  technology 
has  been  eroded. 

Educational  institutions  at  all  levels  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  realities  of 
global  change  and  the  ethical  dilemmas  they  pose.   While  the  Bay  Area  is  already 
engaged  in  major  trade  and  cultural  exchange  with  the  Pacific  Rim,  we  must  do  much 
more.    Among  the  small  number  of  American  students  who  study  overseas  in  comparison 
with  the  large  numbers  of  foreign  students  who  study  in  the  United  States,  only  5  percent 
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study  in  developing  countries,  including  the  Asian  nations;  the  vast  majority  still  go  to 
Europe.    New  educational  programs  and  (^)portunities  must  en^hasize  institution-to- 
institution  links  focusing  on  specific  issues,  training  of  U.S.  students  in  state-of-the-art 
research  centers  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  and  joint  research  with  experts  in  other  nations 
in  priority  global  problem  areas. 

The  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  will  provide  an  urban  environment  that  is  not 
currently  available  for  business  professionals  and  academics  to  collaborate  on  cooperative 
research  and  development  projects  on  emerging  Pacific  Rim  issues.   A  major  component 
of  the  San  Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  will  be  the  expansion  of  the 
University's  nationally  recognized  Master  of  Science  program  in  environmental 
Management.   The  expanded  program  plans  to  link  up  with  an  existing  project  in  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  which  funds  programs  that  encourage  private 
sector  investments  in  environmental  management  skills  in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin 
America.    The  Center  will  continue  to  provide  enviroimiental  education  for  selected 
employees  of  prominent  Bay  Area  international  companies,  including  Bechtel 
Corporation,  Chevron,  United  Technologies,  Union  Oil  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company.   Through  the  auspices  of  the  new  Center,  outreach  and  job  training  to 
corporations  in  the  area  will  be  expanded. 

The  University  of  San  Francisco's  multi-cultural  student  body  reflects  the 
tremendous  ethnic  diversity  of  our  region.   The  City  of  San  Francisco  and  the  University 
have  grown  together  in  a  long  and  continuing  partnership  over  the  last  137  years  of  the 
University's  history.   Throughout  its  history,  USF  has  been  a  bridge  spaiming 
generations,  national  groupings,  and  cutting  across  economic  differences,  connecting  tens 
of  thousands  of  students  to  the  City.   Today,  USF  continues  to  serve  as  a  "bridge"  to 
minority  Americans,  who  represent  27  percent  of  its  peculation,  to  women,  who 
comprise  54  percent  of  its  student  body,  and  to  international  students  from  60  countries, 
who  constitute  12  percent  of  our  eru^oUment.    A  strong  commitment  to  serve  the  Bay 
Area  and  the  wider  world  has  been  the  hallmark  of  USF's  mission  and  continues  to  be 
reflected  in  the  current  contributions  of  USF  graduates  to  the  legal,  business,  health  and 
educational  communities. 

1  believe  that  the  Subcommittee  should  be  particularly  supportive  of  our  Center  for 
Pacific  Rim  Studies  because  it  will  promote  urban  economic  development  while  also 
addressing  the  urgent  need  articulated  by  the  103rd  Congress  for  increased  understanding 
and  international  economic  cooperation.   The  Northern  California  region  has  suffered 
from  sluggish  growth  and  has  lost  trade  opportunities  to  Canada  and  Mexico;  the  San 
Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies  will  build  bridges  with  the  private  sector  to 
expand  job  opportunities.    The  resources  afforded  by  the  Center  will  have  dramatic 
implications  for  industries  in  the  Bay  Area  that  are  suffering  from  a  declining  position  in 
trade  and  have  an  urgent  need  to  reverse  these  alarming  trends. 
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Last  year.  House  conferees  were  successful  in  securing  federal  support  on  the 
order  of  $1.5  million  through  the  special  purpose  grant  section  of  the  HUD  appropriations 
measure  for  our  trade  development  center.    This  money  has  proven  essential  for  architect, 
engineering  and  planning  efforts  for  the  renovations  necessary  to  develop  our  Trade 
Center,  as  well  as  for  construction  efforts  which  are  underway  and  which  will  be 
proceeding  over  the  course  of  the  second  quarter  of  1993.   The  federal  support  will  be 
supplemented  by  dedicated  university  revenues,  corporate  gifts,  and  alumni  contributions. 
The  next  phase  of  our  construction  effort  will  be  crucial,  involving  the  bulk  of  funding 
necessary  to  complete  the  San  Francisco  Center  for  Pacific  Rim  Studies.    Therefore,  we 
ask  your  consideration  and  urgently  request  Committee  members'  support  for  a 
continuation  grant  of  $4  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  there  is  debate  as  to  whether  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  will  be  able  to  find  room  in  the  President's  request  for  funding  of  this 
nature.    I  want  to  say  with  all  the  fervor  I  can  muster  that  we  believe  that  the  legislative 
branch  has  an  important  and  legitimate  role  to  play  in  this  process  of  setting  economic 
development  priorities.    Whether  the  Subcommittee  chooses  to  term  these  initiatives  as 
"community  assistance  projects,"  "special  purpose  grants,"  or  whatever,  the  nomenclature 
is  not  the  essential  point.    What  is  needed  is  the  stimulating  role  of  reinvesting  our 
federal  taxpayers'  dollars  back  into  our  communities  for  quality  projects  that  can  best 
advance  community  development  objectives. 

We  bring  to  you  today  such  a  quality  project  that  features  both  economic 
conversion  and  enhanced  international  competitiveness.    It  is  a  ready-to-go  construction 
project  which  enjoys  the  explicit  support  of  the  Mayor,  of  the  State  Economic 
Development  Commission,  and  other  elected  officials.    It  also  enjoys  the  strong  support 
and  financial  backing  of  the  corporate  leadership  in  a  region  which  has  taken  repeated 
blows  as  a  consequence  of  federal  economic  policies.    We  hope  that  our  elected 
representatives  in  Congress  can  find  room  to  support  a  program  of  such  quality.    While 
we  recognize  the  severe  constraints  in  your  budget  deliberations,  we  hope  that  you  will 
make  funding  of  this  nature  a  priority. 

We  in  San  Francisco  deeply  appreciate  your  support.    We  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  for  continued  success  in  training  and  educating  the  next  generation  of  leaders 
in  our  community. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  The  $4  million  you  are  requesting,  will  that  com- 
plete the  project? 

Father  Schlegel.  It  will  come  fairly  close,  yes.  What  that  will  do 
is  take  us,  in  terms  of  the  range  of  the  high-tech  equipment  that 
will  be  needed  for  the  language  enhancement  and  the  uplink, 
downlink  for  telecommunications,  some  very  essential  rewiring  to 
the  structure,  to  seismic  upgrading-to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it 
will  take  us  fairly  close  to  the  end,  yes. 

Ms.  Pelosi.  It  would  not  require  any  more  Federal  dollars,  but 
you  have  also  university  dollars  and  private  dollars  that  are  going 
into  it? 

Mr.  Stokes.  That,  basically,  is  what  I  was  trjdng  to  get  at. 

Father  Schlegel.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  I  want  to  close  the  door 
on  your  patronage  in  the  next  budget  cycle.  Like  Job,  I  may  be 
back  knocking  but  we  do  hope  that  this  would  take  the  bulk  of  the 
project,  yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  That  clears  up  that  point  for  me. 

Let  me  thank  you,  Ms.  Pelosi,  for  your  appearance  here. 

Father  Schlegel,  we  appreciate  your  testimony.  Thank  you. 

Father  Schlegel.  I  assume  that  my  written  statement  will  be  a 
matter  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

Father  Schlegel.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
LIZA  K.  BOWLES,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOME  BUILDERS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  Mrs.  Liza  K.  Bowles. 

Mrs.  Bowles,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  this  sub- 
committee this  morning.  We  will  place  your  entire  formal  state- 
ment in  the  record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point,  and  you  may  pro- 
ceed as  you  like. 

Ms.  Bowles.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  having  me  here. 

I  am  Liza  Bowles,  President  of  the  NAHB  Research  Center.  And 
since  the  written  statement  is  going  into  the  record,  I  wanted  to 
just  focus  on  a  few  highlights  of  a  building  technology  program 
that  we  have  been  conducting  for  HUD  for  the  past  two  years  that 
has  been  sponsored  by  this  committee,  some  of  the  projects  that  we 
have  done  under  that,  and  ask  for  your  continuance  of  the  project 
for  $2  million  for  next  year  so  that  the  program  can  continue. 

I  represent  the  NAHB  Research  Center.  We  were  created  30 
years  ago  by  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  as  an  inde- 
pendent wholly-owned  subsidiary.  We  very  much  have  a  national 
focus.  We  look  for  test  methods.  We  test  new  products.  We  evaluate 
new  products.  We  look  for  new  systems.  We  have  been  introducing 
total  quality  management  to  the  building  industry.  Our  mission  is 
really  to  create  more  affordable  and  quality  housing  for  the  home 
building  industry  and  for  consumers. 
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We  started  this  program  several  years  ago  with  this  committee's 
support,  focusing  on  technologies  that  could  be  introduced  to  create 
more  affordable  housing.  And  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit,  very 
briefly  this  morning,  about  a  couple  things  that  happened  this  year 
that  kind  of  diverted  us  a  little  bit  from  our  purpose,  but  I  think 
that  they  were  very  necessary  and  appropriate  for  HUD  to  ask  us 
to  do  these  projects,  and  I  think  it  shows  the  importance  of  having 
a  building  technology  program. 

As  you  all  are,  I  am  sure,  aware,  lumber  prices  have  had  a  dra- 
matic impact  on  the  housing  industry  this  year.  For  the  average 
$120,000  house,  lumber  prices  have  added  $5,000  to  the  price  of 
that  house.  HUD  has  asked  us  to  look  at  alternative  materials  and 
what  can  be  done  with  alternative  materials,  and  I  just  brought 
some  samples  to  show  you  kind  of  what  we  are  looking  at. 

Steel  studs  is  a  good  alternative  material  because  it  goes  in  sort 
of  the  same  framing  system  as  the  wood  framing  system,  but  it  is 
more  expensive,  it  requires  different  trades,  it  requires  different 
tools.  It  is  not  an  easy  substitute  for  wood  framing. 

We  have  another  product  here  that  we  are  dealing  with.  Habitat 
for  Humanity,  that  actually  did  pretty  well  in  the  earthquakes.  It 
is  used  in  steel  construction.  It  is  insulated,  but,  again,  it  has  a  to- 
tally different  labor  requirement  than  typically  is  required  in  wood 
frame  construction. 

We  are  working  with  the  wood  industry.  They  have  all  sorts  of 
new  products  out  that  are  basically  being  made  possible  because  of 
advances  that  we  have  made  in  adhesives  that  use  very  young 
growth  trees,  that  use  things  that  used  to  be  considered  scrap  and 
waste  and  make  it  into  different  scraps  of  lumber  products.  Again, 
though,  it  is  very  expensive  compared  to  what  we  are  looking  at, 
generally,  with  lumber  and  plywood. 

So  a  number  of  these  substitutes,  although  they  are  available — 
we  have  lightweight  concrete  systems  that  we  are  looking  at  that 
we  are  working  with.  We  have  plastic  materials  that  we  are  work- 
ing with.  We  have  to  evaluate  those  materials,  and  we  have  to 
figure  out  how  they  can  best  be  incorporated  in  the  housing.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  areas  that  we  have  really  concentrated  on  over 
the  last  year.  And  I  think  continuing  this  work  is  absolutely  impor- 
tant to  keep  the  housing  industry  going. 

Another  area  we  have  gotten  involved  with  HUD  is  in  the  hurri- 
canes. We  did  a  lot  of  work  with  Hurricane  Andrew  in  looking  to 
what  happened  to  the  buildings  there,  which  ones  were  able  to 
withstand  the  winds  of  the  hurricane  and  which  were  not.  HUD's 
mission — and  HUD  is  very  important  in  this  because  HUD  looks  at 
affordability.  It  is  one  thing  to  look  at  seismic  resistance  and 
energy  requirements,  but  HUD  really  does  have  that  mission  of  af- 
fordability, and  we  need  to  keep  HUD  in  that  loop  by  having  a 
strong  building  technology  research  program. 

This  committee  funded  us  for  the  last  two  years  at  a  $1  million 
level.  We  are  asking  for  that  to  continue  and  be  up  to  $2  million. 
We  are  also  doing  some  things  that  were  authorized  under  the 
housing  bill  for  HUD,  a  model  technology  program  and  a  study  of 
international  building  technology  and  how  the  U.S.  compares. 
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So  we  are  doing  a  number  of  different  things  for  HUD.  It  is  very 
national  in  its  scope,  and  we  would  like  that  to  continue. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bowles. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
(NAHB)  and  its  156,000  members.  Recognized  nationwide  as  "The  Voice  of  America's  Housing 
Industry."  NAHB  represents  builders,  developers,  reraodelers,  and  housing  industry  professionals 
involved  in  finance,  manufacturing,  architecture,  and  property  management.  NAHB  is  a 
grassroots  organization  with  over  800  state  and  local  associations. 

In  1964,  NAHB  created  the  NAHB  Research  Center,  an  independent,  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
organization  for  developing,  testing,  and  evaluating  new  materials,  methods,  and  standards  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  nation's  housing  and  to  make  it  more  affordable.  The  Research  Center 
conducts  research  for  a  variety  of  public  and  private  sector  clients. 

From  its  inception,  the  NAHB  Research  Center  has  been  widely  recognized  as  the  leading  U.S. 
organization  in  housing  research.  Our  nearly  30  years  of  experience  have  produced  considerable 
information  on  two  issues  of  great  importance  to  this  Subcommittee:  how  research  affects 
housing  construction  costs,  and  why  government  participation  in  housing  research  is  essential  for 
making  progress  on  such  basic  frontiers  as  housing  quality  and  affordability. 

Various  building  product  manufacturers  as  well  as  certain  raw  material  providers  engage  in 
research  to  bring  new  products  to  market  In  general,  their  attention  and  efforts  are  focused  on 
product  improvements  that  show  significant  promise  of  direct  financial  benefit  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  research.  Prices  for  new  products  often  incorporate  a  premium  to  cover  the  costs  of 
research  and  development  Consequently,  such  products  usually  enter  the  market  at  the  upper 
end  or  luxury  home  market 

The  conservatism  of  home  builders  in  accepting  new  products  is  understandable  and  is  dictated, 
in  part,  by  the  customer.  For  most  customers,  a  home  not  only  provides  shelter  but  is  also  their 
largest  single  investment  They  are  unlikely  to  risk  accepting  unproven  innovations  whose  impact 
on  the  current  enjoyment  and  future  marketability  and  performance  of  their  home  is  unclear. 
Further,  for  manufacturers  and  material  suppliers,  the  complex  system  of  codes  and  standards  that 
govern  the  approval  of  new  products  adds  to  the  cost  of  product  development  and 
commercialization  and  thereby  discourages  innovation.  As  a  result,  the  innovations  that  do 
emerge  tend  to  be  incremental  and  narrow  in  scope  and  enter  the  market  at  the  high  end. 

Building  industry  statistics  on  product  acceptance  confirm  the  industry's  inherent  conservatism. 
In  the  building  industry,  it  traditionally  takes  about  10  years  for  a  new  product  to  penetrate  50 
percent  of  its  potential  market 

A  final  important  fact  related  to  innovations  is  that  innovations  do  not  respond  well  to  critical 
American  housing  needs  associated  with  quality,  energy  efficiency,  and  affordability 
considerations.  The  marketplace  does  not  offer  adequate  rewards  to  motivate  the  building 
industry  and  the  nation  to  address  these  immensely  important  priorities  without  public  sector 
assistance  and  encouragement 
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These  considerations  formed  the  basis  for  our  statement  to  this  Subcommittee  last  year.  At  that 
time,  we  sought  a  renewed  commitment  by  HUD  to  building  technology  research.  Today  we 
would  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  your  support  and  share  with  you  the  status  of  the 
program  the  NAHB  Research  Center  launched  as  a  result  of  your  effort  It  is  our  strong  belief 
that  the  essential  goals  we  share  will  be  served  by  continuation  of  the  public/private  partnership. 

Housing  constitutes  one  of  the  nation's  major  economic  activities.  The  value  of  all  new 
construction  put  in  place  in  1991  was  $415  billion  or  about  7.3  percent  of  the  U.S.  Gross 
National  Product  (GNP).  New  residential  construction  alone  accounted  for  40  percent  of  that 
total.  These  numbers  actually  understate  the  importance  of  housing  to  the  economy.  In  fact, 
houses  are  the  products  of  several  other  industries  positioned  upstream  and  downstream  from  the 
home  building  sector.  Included  in  the  production  chain  are  producers  of  such  materials  as  forest 
products,  resins,  and  gypsum;  manufacturers  that  turn  materials  into  products  such  as  bricks  and 
dry  wall;  wholesalers  or  retailers  who  distribute  products  to  builders;  and  at  one  end  of  the  chain, 
the  real  estate  and  finance  industries  that  assist  in  selling  houses  to  the  consumer  as  the  end-user. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  a  relatively  small  investment  in  apphed  housing  technology  and 
engineering  can  leverage  enormous  benefits  and  thereby  contribute  significantly  to  the  nation's 
productivity.  When  productivity  increases,  more  homes  can  be  produced  from  a  given  set  of 
factors  of  production  (labor,  materials,  equipment,  and  land).  Entrepreneurs  such  as  builders, 
craftspeople,  manufacturers,  material  producers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  can  then  reap  the 
reward  of  higher  net  returns  and  wages.  A  number  of  other  benefits  to  the  nation  can  result  from 
basic  improvements  in  housing  productivity,  including: 

•  increased  national  competitiveness; 

•  increased  exports  and  an  improved  balance  of  payments; 

•  enhanced  environmental  quality;  and 

•  immediate  ramifications  that  ripple  throughout  all  segments  of  the  economy  because  of 
large  and  extensive  multiplier  effects  on  employment  and  income. 

For  individual  sectors  of  the  economy,  the  benefits  will  be  as  follows: 

•  for  horaebuyers,  increased  productivity  will  lead  to  the  production  of  more  affordable, 
higher-quality  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  in  a  more  timely  manner,  and  thus  an 
opportunity  to  increase  value  while  lowering  price; 

•  for  home  builders,  increased  productivity  will  lead  to  lower  costs  and  greater  customer 
satisfaction,  thereby  expanding  the  market  for  new  and  rehabilitated  homes;  and 

•  for  manufacturers  and  suppliers,  increased  productivity  will  provide  the  opportunity  for 
firms  to  develop  new  products  both  independently  and  jointly  with  other  suppliers  for  use 
domestically  and  in  expanding  markets  abroad. 

Research-particularly  research  that  can  be  translated  rapidly  and  efficiently  into  practice-plays 
an  important  role  in  helping  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  home  building  sector  of  the  nation's 
economy.  However,  putting  research  into  practice  necessitates  close  linkages  with  industry.  The 
NAHB  Research  Center  provides  that  link.  As  the  only  national  research  organization  of  its  kind, 
the  Research  Center  enjoys  a  close  and  well-established  working  relationship  with  builders. 
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remodelers,  and  product  and  raw  material  suppliers  throughout  the  country  and  thus  is  able  to 
bridge  the  gap  from  theory  to  application. 

International  Housing  Research 

Section  833  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  entitled  Study  Regarding 
Housing  Technology  Research,  requires  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD),  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Development  and  Research,  to  study  the  extent 
of  federal,  other  public,  and  private  housing  research  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  with 
other  countries.  We  have  just  initiated  the  research  necessary  to  develop  this  report  for  HUD. 
Already,  however,  early  results  indicate  that,  by  almost  any  measure,  the  U.S.  construction 
industry— users,  manufacturers,  contractors,  government  agencies,  and  others-invests  less  in  R&D 
than  any  other  major  U.S.  industry.  Traditionally,  manufacturers  of  construction  products  and 
equipment  accounted  for  70  percent  of  research  expenditures  in  construction,  government 
agencies  for  about  18  percent,  contractors  for  about  4  percent,  and  all  other  segments  of  the 
building  community  for  about  9  percent  Although  comparable  data  on  housing  construction 
R&D  are  not  yet  available,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  would  mirror  the 
statistics  for  construction  in  general. 

In  addition,  evidence  indicates  that  U.S.  R&D  expenditures  on  construction  compare  unfavorably 
with  those  of  advanced  industrial  nations.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  U.S.  construction 
R&D  expenditures  total  one-third  to  one-half  the  amount  invested  by  Japan  and  one-fifth  of  that 
expended  by  Sweden.  Denmark,  Britain,  and  even  New  Zealand  are  said  to  spend  greater  shares 
of  their  construction  resources  on  R&D  than  the  United  States. 

The  federal  government's  investment  in  R&D  for  construction  is  not  only  small-less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  investment  in  R&D  construction-but  is  far  less  then  its  investment  in  other 
R&D.  In  fact,  the  amount  spent  on  housing  technology  research  by  HUD,  the  only  cabinet-level 
agency  that  has  housing  as  its  primary  mission,  is  overshadowed  by  other  federal  agencies  with 
specialized  interest  in  particular  aspects  of  housing  such  as  energy  and  the  environment,  etc. 
According  to  a  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  study,  HUD  accounted  for  the  lowest  share 
of  total  federal  agency  expenditure  on  construction-related  research. 

Current  Building  Technology  Program 

The  Research  Center  has  begun  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  ongoing  Building  Technology 
Research  Program.  The  key  drivers  of  the  research  program  are  affordability  and  the  challenge 
of  maintaining  a  competitive  industry  in  an  increasingly  global  economy.  We  have  identified 
cost-saving  opportunities  for  further  study  in  both  land  development  practices  and  the  physical 
structure  of  the  dwelling.  We  are  currently  developing  a  field  testing  program  for  frost-protected 
shallow  foundations  and  value-engineered  foundations,  both  of  which  can  achieve  cost  savings 
of  from  $525  to  $1,350  for  a  modest-sized  dwelling  (1,200-1,600  square  feet).  Current  plans  call 
for  these  systems  to  be  used  in  constructing  houses  in  the  next  few  months.  Project  staff  will 
conduct  time-and-motion  studies  during  construction,  verify  field  performance,  refine 
requirements,  retest  if  necessary  in  additional  units,  and  prepare  design  manuals. 
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With  the  dramatic  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  the  decreasing  availability  of  high 
quality  large-dimensioned  wood  for  framing,  HUD  and  the  building  industry  have  turned  to  the 
Research  Center  for  alternatives  to  wood  framing.  In  the  past  six  months  alone,  prices  for  wood 
have  increased  by  85  percent.  Since  over  90  percent  of  all  houses  are  built  with  wood  framing, 
this  price  increase  will  produce  an  adverse  effect  on  housing  affordability.  In  response,  the 
Research  Center  is  investigating  alternative  construction  materials,  some  of  which  incorporate 
scrap  products  and  recycled  materials,  as  well  as  the  applicability  of  these  materials  to  different 
areas  of  the  house.  Materials  currently  under  investigation  include  engineered  wood  products, 
light-gauge  steel,  various  plastics,  composite  materials,  masonry  products,  and  new  lightweight 
concretes.  These  products  need  to  be  fuUy  evaluated  and  analyzed  for  their  ability  to  substitute 
for  current  materials.  We  will  look  for  comparable  performance  characteristics  and  comparable 
or  lower  costs  that  relate  to  the  costs  of  material,  installation,  and  operation  and  maintenance. 

Although  we  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  field  testing  on  some  of  the  technologies  this  year,  the 
Building  Technology  Research  Program  needs  continuous  support.  Some  of  the  technologies 
under  study  require  multiyear  testing  to  obtain  credible  results.  We  need  to  bring  technologies 
that  have  been  successfully  field  tested  through  the  building  code  adoption  cycle  and  develop 
manuals  and,  in  some  cases,  seminars  for  builders  to  accelerate  field  adoption.  At  the  same  time, 
we  need  to  continue  the  process  of  investigating  and  testing  other  emerging  technologies  that 
offer  potential  for  expanding  the  supply  of  median-and  low-income  housing  and  to  address 
societal  concerns  without  creating  additional  barriers  to  affordability. 

Hurricane  Research 

In  late  summer  1992,  two  major  storms  struck  the  United  States  and  caused  extensive  damage 
to  homes  and  other  buildings  in  three  states.  Hurricane  Andrew  struck  metropolitan  Dade 
County,  Florida,  on  August  24,  1992.  Andrew  continued  across  the  southern  tip  of  Florida  before 
it  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  turned  north,  and  struck  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  Hurricane  Iniki 
hit  the  island  of  Kauai  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  September  11,  1992.  The  eye  of  the  storm, 
which  was  approximately  30  miles  wide,  passed  directly  over  the  island,  sparing  no  portion  of 
Kauai. 

At  HUD's  request,  funds  originally  planned  for  building  technology  research  were  appropriately 
diverted  to  conduct  a  detailed  damage  survey  of  homes.  Data  collected  in  Florida  and  Hawaii 
were  amassed  into  a  database,  and  a  preliminary  summary  based  on  the  research  team's  field 
observations  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  HUD.  The  conclusions  in  the  summary  represent 
preliminary  observations  based  solely  on  field  observations  and  are  subject  to  change.  However, 
these  early  results  and  the  results  of  other  studies  show  the  need  to  continue  research  into  the 
development  of  new,  cost-effective  methods  and  materials  that  will  reduce  future  losses  of  the 
magnitude  incurred  during  these  two  storms. 

Land  Development  Research 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Regulatory  Barriers  to  Affordable  Housing 
recommended  that  "states  either  enact  a  statewide  subdivision  ordinance  and  mandatory  land 
development  standards  or  formulate  a  model  land  development  code  for  use  by  localities."    In 
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response  to  this  recommendation  and  in  an  effort  to  reduce  housing  costs,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  sponsored  the  development  of  model  and  development 
standards  and  accompanying  model  statutes  by  the  NAHB  Research  Center. 

Draft  proposed  model  standards  that  cover  streets,  storm  water  management,  sediment  and 
erosion  control,  site  utilities,  sanitary  sewage  systems,  and  water  supply  have  been  prepared.  The 
model  standards  focus  on  design  and  construction  methods  that  provide  safe  and  cost-effective 
subdivisions  and  can  result  in  thousands  of  dollars  in  savings  to  homebuyers.  The  statutes  are 
designed  as  models  for  state  preemptive  legislation,  voluntary  adoption  by  local  governments,  and 
local  legislation.  An  expert  group  reviewed  and  commented  on  the  standards  and  statutes 
throughout  their  development.  We  are  currentiy  finalizing  the  document  for  publication, 
soliciting  endorsement,  and  distributing  after  publication. 

In  addition,  we  have  identified  a  series  of  research  needs  in  the  land  development  area  that 
provide  further  cost  savings.  For  example,  advances  in  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  wastewater 
have  resulted  in  the  development  of  recirculating  sand  filters  and  small-diameter  pressure  sewers. 
Research  and  demonstration  of  these  and  similar  systems  must  continue  if  we  are  to  make  serious 
progress  in  introducing  these  technologies  into  the  home  building  industry. 

Proposed  Building  Technology  Research  Program 

We  propose  that  the  following  be  included  in  next  year's  program: 

•  evaluate  new,  less  expensive  foundation  materials,  including  lightweight,  concrete  block 
and  all-weather  wood  foundations  that  reduce  the  need  for  exposed  insulation; 

•  investigate  foundation  failures  in  expansive  soils  and  conduct  a  benchmark  study; 

•  perform  necessary  structural  tests  in  the  laboratory  on  alternative  materials  and  methods; 

•  initiate  a  field  test  program  for  alternative  materials  that  hold  great  promise;  and 

•  develop  and  test  prototype  ducUess  HVAC  equipment  for  residential  use. 

In  the  area  of  land  development,  we  propose  to  continue  work  on  a  model  land  development 
standard  and  to  work  with  local  governments  toward  the  adoption  of  the  models  for  application 
in  demonstration  projects.  Specifically,  we  will  research  street  design  methods  and  sewer  design 
methods  and  evaluate  innovative  on-site  wastewater  treatment  and  disposal  systems. 

Clearly,  the  Building  Technology  Research  Program  needs  to  continue.  The  activities  outlined 
above  require  funding  at  a  minimum  of  $2  million.  The  potential  payoff  for  these  research 
dollars  is  indeed  enormous.  Referring  to  just  the  two  foundation  examples  already  noted  and 
using  a  conservative  market  penetration  of  5  percent,  we  estimate  an  annual  benefit  in  the  range 
of  $21  million  to  $54  million  (assuming  800,000  single-family  housing  starts). 

Finally,  investments  in  building  technology  research  can  make  a  significant  impact  on  housing 
affordability.  We  are  most  pleased  that  this  Subcommittee  and  HUD  chose  to  initiate  a  Building 
Technology  Research  Program.   We  urge  continuation  and  expansion  along  the  lines  proposed. 

We  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  or  provide  additional  information. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  As  you  have  already  mentioned,  the  committee  has 
funded  you  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  last  two  years,  is 
that  correct? 

Ms.  Bowles.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  your  request  before  us  now  is  for  an  additional 
million  dollars? 

Ms.  Bowles.  $2  million. 

Mr.  Stokes.  $2  million. 

Ms.  Bowles.  For  next  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  we  appreciate  your  testimony  here  this 
morning.  You  have  given  us  some  excellent  testimony.  We  appreci- 
ate it. 

Ms.  Bowles.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

RICHARD  H.  MITCHELL,  NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  HOUSING  COUN- 
CIL 

Mr.  Torres  [Presiding].  I  am  Congressman  Torres.  In  the  interim 
I  will  be  chairing  the  subcommittee  in  the  absence  of  our  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Stokes. 

We  have  with  us  the  next  witness,  a  Mr.  Richard  H.  Mitchell, 
Chairman  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  if  you  will  come  forth,  please.  Welcome  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Torres.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  entered  into  the 
record.  If  you  could  simply  summarize  for  us  your  request  and  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to.  I  have  been  buried 
in  the  corner  over  there,  but  I  would  say  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Torres.  Do  you  have  associates  with  you? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  have  the  Executive  Director  with  the  Housing 
Council,  Virginia  Spencer,  and  my  Deputy  Director,  Jerry,  and 
Dorothy,  one  of  our  other  staff  people  with  the  national  office. 

Mr.  Torres.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  hard  working.  We,  needless  to  say,  are 
continuing  funding  for  housing  for  our  people.  We  suffer  greatly  in 
Indian  country  just  like  the  rest  of  the  country  does,  and  I  come 
before  you  today  to  request  an  appropriations  for  our  people. 

You  do  have  my  initial  statements  already.  I  do  have  some  other 
statements  that  I  did  prepare,  and  I  would  like  to  share  some  of 
those  statements  with  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  All  right. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  would  like  to  say  and  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
here  before  you  today  to  request  a  social  service.  I  am  here  today  to 
request  housing  in  the  form  of  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations  that 
this  government  for  this  country  entered  into  with  the  various 
tribal  governments  across  the  country. 
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We  don't  look  at  housing  as  a  social  service.  We  look  at  it  as  a 
fulfillment  of  the  treaty  obligations  that  we  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  Government. 

We  have,  along  with  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
adopted  a  10-year  goal  to  eradicate  the  substandard  housing  in 
Indian  country.  I  believe  you  have  that  attached  with  the  state- 
ment. 

We  also  have  an  overview  and  position  paper  that  I  assume  has 
also  been  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Torres.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  entered  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Very  good.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NCAI  AND  NAIHC  INDIAN  HOUSING  OVERVIEW  AND 
POSITION  PAPER:  JANUARY  1993 


During  most  of  the  1980's  the 
Reagan  and  Bush 
Administrations  "zeroed  out" 
the  housing  assistance  programs 
available  to  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives.  Congress 
held  the  line  with  limited 
funding  for  the  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  homes  in 
native  areas.  The  Clinton 
Administration  needs  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  eradicate  substandard  and 
unhealthy  housing  conditions  in 
American  Indian  and  Alaska 
native  communities  within 
ten  years. 

The  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  (NCAI)  and 
the  National  American  Housing 
Council  (NAIHC)  agree  that  the 
Federal  government  musL.." 
honor  its  commitment  to  the 
provision  of  safe,  decent,  and 
affordable  housing  for  Native 
people  by  adequately  funding 
Native  housing  programs." 

NCAI  and  NAIHC  further  urge 
both  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  call  for  a 
renewal  of  commitment  to 
include  adequate  funding. 
NAIHC  has  gone  on  record  for 
a  number  of  years  requesting 
that  a  minimum  of  6,000  units 
of  new  construction  be  funded 
per  year  for  the  existing  HUD 
Indian  Housing  Programs.  In 
addition,  4,000-6,000  units 
funded  through  other  programs 
and  agencies  per  year  would 
assist  in  meeting  the  ten-year 
goal  of  meeting  housing  needs 
in  Indian  areas.  This  includes  a 
combination  of  loan  programs, 
guarantees,  FmHA,  VA, 
rehabilitation  and  rental 


development  programs. 
Adequate  water,  sanitation 
facilities,  solid  waste  disposal 
and  roads  infrastructure  must 
also  comprehensively  assist 
this  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  request  for  the 
Administration  and  Congress  to 
honor  their  treaty  rights  and 
obligations  to  tribes  NCAI  and 
NAIHC  would  emphasize  that 
all  other  Americans  were  served 
with  a  variety  of  housing 
financing  opportunities  from  the 
creation  of  the  1937  Housing 
Act,  but  that  tribal  people  on 
trust  land,  due  to  the  trust  status 
of  trust  land,  have  never  been 
afforded  equal  access  to 
financial  markets.  Also,  there 
is  considerable  variation  in 
cultural,  geographic,  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  native 
communities,  but  the  overall 
levels  of  poverty  that  pervade 
almost  all  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  tribes  is  inexcusable  in 
a  country  as  wealthy  as  the 
United  States.  Today,  we 
must  provide  the  opportunities 
for  housing  equity  to 
Native  Americans. 

The  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  the  National 
American  Indian  Housing 
Council,  and  the  National 
Commission  on  American 
Indian,  Alaska  Natives  and 
Native  Hawaiian  Housing 
strongly  support  the  creation  of 
a  Native  American  Finance 
Authority  as  a  supplement  to 
existing  housing  programs. 

The  proposed  Fmance 
Authority  can  be  very  beneficial 
if  structured  similarly  to  state 


housing  finance  agencies, 
although  its  purposes  and  duties 
must  be  explicitly  spelled  out  lo 
avoid  any  duplication  of  effort 
in  current  programs  or  agencies. 
For  example,  a  Native 
American  Finance  Authority 
could  be  authorized  to  float 
bonds  to  finance  housing  which 
could  bring  more  housing 
opportunities  to  Indian  Country. 

Decent  and  affordable  shelter  is 
such  a  basic  issue  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  healthy  and 
productive  life  that  its  lack  in 
American  society  today 
relegates  native  people  to 
continuing  poverty  and  despair. 

The  NCAI  and  NAIHC  urge  the 
Clinton  Administration  to 
develop  a  long-term 
compreheiisive  plan,  including 
the  creation  of  a  Native 
American  Finance  Authority  to 
help  address  housing  needs  in 
native  areas  on  a  continuing 
basis.  We  urge  the  Clinton 
Administration  to  adopt  a  TEN- 
YEAR  GOAL  to  eradicate 
substandard  housing  conditions 
in  native  areas. 


■     This  position  paper  was 
presented  to  President  Clinton 's 
Transition  Team. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  And  also,  I  do  want  to  express  my  overwhelming 
gratitude  for  the  Congress  over  the  past  few  years  for  funding  our 
units.  While  the  administration  has  been  zeroing  us  out,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  there,  and  I  personally,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my 
people  across  the  country,  have  been  very  grateful  for  the  funding 
that  you  have  provided  to  us,  and  it  has  helped  a  lot  of  our  people 
greatly. 

On  another  topic,  I  would  like  to  request  and  urge  that  this  sub- 
committee support  us  in  our  efforts  at  rent  reform.  I  would  like  to 
request  that  you  support  a  reduction  of  the  30  percent  rule  to  15 
percent  of  net  income.  To  charge  a  family  30  percent  of  their  gross 
income  is  to  tax  them  twice  on  money  that  they  never  see  to  begin 
with. 

I  would  also  request  your  support  for  increasing  dependent  de- 
ductions from  $480  to  $550. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  Indian  Housing  Authority  be 
allowed  to  establish  a  local  ceiling  grant  which  would  be  based  on 
the  prevailing  economy  in  that  region.  If  we  are  ever  to  hope  to 
remove  the  social  welfare  stigma  that  pervades  our  community,  we 
must  create  an  environment  that  encourages  and  supports  work 
force  opportunities  and  doesn't  remove  a  large  portion  of  a  family's 
earnings  for  housing  costs.  This  causes  a  family  to  lose  its  desire  to 
work,  and  they  fall  into  the  welfare  cycle.  It  is  vitally  essential 
that  we  restore  a  sense  of  values  and  worth  to  our  Indian  peoples 
so  we  can  grow  and  enrich  their  lives. 

I  also  ask  your  support  to  continue  and  expand  our  funding  ap- 
propriation for  the  Technical  Assistance  Program  which  has,  thus 
far,  provided  Indian  housing  authorities  with  on-site  and  telephonic 
solutions  to  their  management  needs. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Housing  Council  has  provided  techni- 
cal assistance  to  some  IHAs  that  need  at  least  more  visits  for  inten- 
sive technical  assistance.  Some  examples  of  these  housing  authori- 
ties are  the  Ottawa  Sioux,  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota,  the  Timba- 
Sha  Shoshones  in  Oklahoma  and  Nevada  and  the  Bering  Straits  in 
Alaska. 

We  are  now  in  the  budget,  as  Mr.  Bereuter  mentioned  previous- 
ly, for  $400,000.  Due  to  increased  demand  and  the  long-term  need 
that  we  have  identified  in  Indian  country  for  technical  assistance, 
we  would  like  to  request  an  additional  $500,000.  We  would  use  this 
additional  $500,000  to  not  only  provide  more  technical  assistance 
and  training.  We  would  also  like  to  develop  a  degree  program  with 
tribal  colleges  and  Indian  housing  and  develop  a  cost  for  a  housing 
authority  and  educational  program  for  our  young  people  on  alter- 
native housing  opportunities. 

In  essence,  we  want  to  create  a  total  quality  management  pro- 
gram in  the  Indian  housing  authority.  If  we  are  going  to  be  limited 
in  the  amount  of  dollars  that  we  receive,  the  more  trained  and  the 
better  able  the  staff  of  Indian  housing  authorities  are  to  handle 
those  dollars,  the  better  product  we  are  going  to  get  and  the  more 
we  can  maximize  the  dollars  that  we  do  receive. 

We  do  face  a  lot  of  political  adversity  in  Indian  country  because 
of  small  communities,  and  there  is  just  so  much  coming  in,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  bickering  and  fighting  in  some  instances  over  those 
small  dollars.  While  it  is  sad,  it  is  true. 
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Just  to  continue,  the  Housing  Council  is  now  completing  the  first 
year  of  a  contract  with  HUD  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  programs  to  the  housing  authorities.  As  I  mentioned,  we 
will  have  a  final  report  on  this  contract  completed  by  the  end  of 
this  month,  at  which  time  we  will  provide  your  committee  with 
copies  of  our  full  activities  under  this  program. 

And  we  are  also  finishing  the  first  phase  of  our  feasibility  study 
on  creating  a  pre-development  loan  fund  for  Indian  trust  land 
areas.  As  Mr.  Bereuter  once  again  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  a 
unique  problem  on  our  reservations  in  that,  really,  the  only  oppor- 
tunities we  have  to  secure  housing  is  through  the  Federal  system. 
We  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  go  outside  to  an  outside  institu- 
tion and  say,  hey,  look,  I  am  qualified.  I  have  the  money.  I  would 
like  to  build  the  house.  Can  you  give  me  a  loan? 

We  are  on  trust  lands  that  can't  be  alienated.  So  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  are  really  reluctant  to  enter  into  any 
sort  of  agreement. 

I  come  from  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Maine  State  Housing 
Authority  set  up  what  they  call  the  Indian  Housing  Mortgage  In- 
surance Program  for  my  tribe  and  a  couple  of  other  tribes  in  the 
State,  but  I  think  we  need  to  work  a  little  bit  harder  maybe  with 
financial  institutions  because  this  program  is  95  percent  guaran- 
teed. The  participant  pays  the  other  5  percent  up  front.  So,  in  es- 
sence, the  bank  or  whatever  financial  institution  that  is  involved 
has  nothing  to  lose.  However,  we  have  a  great  problem  in  getting 
financial  institutions  to  step  forward  and  say,  okay,  let's  do  this. 

I  think  we  really  need  to  look  at  some  sort  of  mechanism  con- 
gressionally  where  we  can  lay  some  mandates  out  for  these  finan- 
cial institutions  to  come  in  and  make  the  monies  available.  They 
have  nothing  to  lose.  It  is  guaranteed.  It  is  backed  up.  And  the  pro- 
gram, in  my  instance,  works  very  well  in  my  reservation.  And  we 
were  fortunate.  The  Maine  State  Housing  Authority  recognized  our 
need  and  did  step  forward  with  this  program. 

And,  essentially,  what  I  would  like  to  do,  as  I  do  have  other  com- 
ments here  that  you  didn't  have  in  the  prepared  statement,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  my  staff  prepare  these  and,  if  I  could,  submit 
these  to  you  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Torres.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  So  you  can  have  the  full  context  of  my  comments. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  your  state- 
ment here  today. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  VA-HUD  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMirTEE 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

BY  RICHARD  H.  MITCHELL, 

CHAIRMAN 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDL\N  HOUSING  COUNCIL 

HEARING  OF  MAY  6,  1993  -  REVISED  TESTIMONY 


Chairman  Stokes  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  VA-HUD  Appropriations,  my 
name  is  Richard  H.  Mitchell  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing 
Council  (NAIHC)  and  Executive  Director  of  the  Penobscot  Tribal  Housing  Authority  located  on 
Indian  Island  in  the  State  of  Maine.  NAIHC  is  a  nineteen-year  old  nonprofit  association  of  Indian 
housing  authorities  (IHAs).  IHAs  are  formed  under  tribal  or  state  law  to  administer  the 
programs  funded  under  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  (HUD)  Indian 
housing  programs.  There  are  187  IHAs  nationwide  serving  over  500  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  tribes. 

Today,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  join  NAIHC,  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  (NCAI)  and  the  National  Commission  on  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native  and  Native 
Hawaiian  Housing  in  supporting  a  ten-year  goal  to  eradicate  substandard  housing  conditions  in 
Indian  areas.  NAIHC  has  gone  on  record,  for  a  number  of  years,  requesting  that  a  minimum 
of  6,000  units  of  new  construction  be  funded  per  year  for  the  existing  HUD  Indian  housing 
programs.  To  supplement  the  6,000  units,  other  federal  housing  programs  would  need  to  provide 
at  least  4,000  units  a  year.  This  means  we  would  need  a  combination  of  loan  programs, 
guarantees,  FmHA,  setasides  for  Sections  8  and  202,  and  VA  housing  programs.  This  effort 
would  need  to  be  complemented  by  adequate  water,  sanitation  facilities,  solid  waste  disposal  and 
roads. 

While  HUD's  goals  have  mainly  emphasized  assisting  "urban"  areas  and  poor  or  low 
income  persons,  Indian  tribal  governments  have  a  unique  govemment-to-govemment  relationship 
that  must  be  recognized  in  a  new  Indian  policy  statement  from  the  Clinton  Administration.  I  do 
not  come  before  you  today  to  request  a  social  service  but  rather  to  seek  fulfillment  of  treaty 
obligations  that  were  entered  into  between  this  country  and  tribal  governments  and  one  of  the 
obligations  was  to  provide  housing  for  my  people.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  Indian  areas  to 
"catch-up"  with  America's  urban  and  rural  communities  is  long  overdue.  The  attached  position 
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paper  was  adopted  by  NCAI  and  NAIHC  in  January  1993  to  express  our  needs  to  the  new 
administration. 

While  we  are  overwhelmingly  grateful  that  Congress  has  saved  the  existing  Indian 
housing  programs  from  extinction  during  the  last  three  Administrations,  much  more  action  is 
needed  to  save  Indian  Country  from  the  pervasively  poor  housing  conditions  it  currendy 
experiences.  We  need  to  assist  our  homeless  people,  restoring  some  pride  and  meaning  into  their 
lives.    My  people  suffer  the  homeless  stigma  as  great  as  the  non-Indian  population. 

On  another  topic,  I  request  and  urge  that  this  Subcommittee  support  us  in  our  efforts  at 
rent  reform.  I  request  that  you  support  a  reduction  of  the  30%  rule  to  15%  of  net  income.  To 
charge  a  family  30%  of  their  gross  income  is  to  tax  them  twice  on  money  that  they  never  see 
to  begin  with.  Also,  I  request  that  you  support  increasing  dependent  deductions  from  $480  to 
$550.  I  recommend  that  IHA's  be  allowed  to  establish  local  ceiling  rents  that  are  based  on  the 
prevailing  economy  in  that  region.  If  we  can  ever  hope  to  remove  the  social  welfare  stigma  that 
pervades  our  Indian  communities,  we  must  create  an  environment  that  encourages  and  supports 
employment  opportunities.  This  can  be  done  by  allowing  Indian  families  to  keep  the  small 
monetary  gains  they  make  instead  of  forcing  them  to  pay  increasingly  higher  housing  costs. 
This  causes  the  family  to  lose  its  desire  to  work.  It  is  vitality  essential  that  we  restore  a  sense 
of  value  and  worth  to  our  Indian  people  so  that  they  can  grow  and  enrich  their  lives. 

I  also  ask  that  you  continue  to  support  and  increase  NAIHC 's  funding  appropriation  for 
its  technical  assistance  program  to  IHAs.  Thus  far  we  have  provided  forty-one  IHAs  with  on- 
site  solutions  to  their  management  needs.  In  addition,  we  have  answered  countless  technical 
questions  on  the  phone  for  IHAs.  During  the  past  year,  NAIHC  has  given  technical  assistance 
to  some  IHAs  that  need  at  least  twelve  more  visits  of  extensive  and  intensive  technical 
assistance.  Some  examples  of  these  IHAs  are  the  Oglala  Sioux  in  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota; 
Te-Mook  Western  Shoshone  in  Elko,  Nevada;  and  Bering  Straits  in  Alaska. 

The  technical  assistance  program  is  now  in  the  budget  for  $500,000.  To  our  knowledge, 
this  is  a  unique  model  program  and  the  only  program  of  peer-to-peer  housing  assistance  available 
to  Indian  Country.  NAIHC  is  now  completing  the  first  year  of  its  contract  with  HUD  to  provide 
this  technical  assistance  and  training  to  IHAs.  The  final  report  on  this  contract  will  be  completed 
by  June,  at  which  time  we  will  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  copies  of  our  full  activities  under 
this  program. 

Due  to  increased  demand  and  long-term  need,  we  are  requesting  an  additional  $500,000. 
This  funding  would  be  used  to  develop  an  Associate  Arts  degree  program  with  tribal  colleges 
in  Indian  housing.  It  will  also  be  used  to  develop  a  professional  certification  course  on  Indian 
housing  development  and  a  desperately  needed  comprehensive  policy  and  procedures  manual  for 
IHAs.  Our  goal  is  to  create  total  quality  management  in  IHAs  and  these  much  needed  training 
programs  will  help  us  do  so.  In  addition,  we  want  to  design  an  educational  program  on  housing 
alternatives  for  our  young  people.  "American  Indian/ Alaska  Natives  are  today  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  increasing  populations  in  the  United  States,  with  a  very  young  population  and  at  a  time 
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when  the  U.S.  population  is  aging  rapidly."'  We  have  hundreds  of  Indian  youths  who  will  soon 
be  ready  for  homes  of  their  own.  This  program  will  help  them  become  more  empowered  by 
knowing  that  there  are  a  variety  of  housing  opportunities  awaiting  them. 

We  also  are  finishing  the  first  phase  of  a  feasibility  study  for  the  creation  of  a 
predevelopment  loan  fund  for  Indian  trust  land  areas.  One  of  the  goals  of  such  a  program  is  to 
provide  enterprising  tribal  governments,  IHAs,  Indian  non-profits,  and  private  developers  with 
the  predevelopment  funds  so  difficult  to  find  for  building  new  homes.  We  are  now  ready  to 
undertake  a  second  phase  of  this  study  and  would  use  part  of  the  additional  $500,000  to  do  so. 


At  NAIHC's  Annual  Convention  held  this  April  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  the  membership 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Commission  on  American 
Indian,  Alaska  Native  and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing.  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  support  these 
recommendations,  especially  the  creation  of  a  Native  American  Finance  Authority. 

Housing  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  continues  to  be  inadequate  and 
substandard.  We  have  made  progress  since  HUD's  Indian  housing  program  began  but  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  In  1990,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  surveyed  158,104  housing  units 
located  in  federally-recognized  tribal  areas.  Some  54,620  units  were  found  to  be  substandard. 
Of  those,  15,985  needed  total  replacement  and  an  additional  34,069  families  needed  new  homes. 
In  FY93,  Congress  appropriat«l  funds  for  approximately  2,800  new  units  under  the  existing 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Indian  housing  program-almost  the  sole 
source  of  financing  Indian  homes  on  trust  land.  This  appropriation  is  greatly  appreciated  but 
as  you  can  see  the  need  remains  acute. 

There  are  substantial  differences  between  the  more  than  500  tribes  and  Alaska  villages 
that  make  up  Indian  Country.  Their  geographic  and  cultural  differences  alone,  requires  a  variety 
of  approaches  and  funding  levels  to  adequately  address  a  housing  need.  Alaska,  for  instance, 
is  now  faced  with  spiraling  costs  for  lumber  and  other  materials,  which  have  been  caused,  in 
part,  by  this  past  year's  hurricanes  and  this  society's  supply  and  demand  system.  This  situation 
is  compounded  by  the  great  cost  of  providing  water  and  sewer  services  to  their  units  once  they 
manage  to  construct  them.  What  this  all  means  to  them  is  less  money  to  build  desperately 
needed  housing.  Other  areas  of  Indian  Country  have  their  own  unique  need  and  costs.  So, 
Members  of  this  Subcommittee,  it  is  not  all  clear  cut  to  say  that  every  area  has  the  same  exact 
set  of  circumstances,  except  to  say  that  we  share  all  the  same  need  and  that  is,  that  there  is  a 
severe  housing  shortage. 


'"The  Demographics  of  American  Indians:  One  Percent  of  the  People;  Fifty  Percent  of 
the  Diversity,"  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership,  Center  for  Demographic  Policy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November,  1990,  p.  "Conclusion". 
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In  addition,  American  Indian  lands  and  Alaska  villages  share  a  distinction  in  that  our 
lands  cannot  be  alienated  but  must  remain  a  part  of  our  particular  tribe  or  village.  Thus,  our 
ability  to  maximize  housing  resources  are  severely  curtailed.  In  some  areas  loan  programs  that 
are  set  up  cannot  function  because  financial  institutions  will  not  participate,  for  whatever  reason. 
My  own  State,  for  example,  has  an  Indian  housing  mortgage  program  which  is  a  loan  guarantee 
program  established  by  the  state  of  Maine's  Housing  Authority,  and  guarantees  95%  of  the  loan 
with  the  other  5%  being  paid  up  front  by  the  participant.  Of  the  more  than  one  dozen  fmancial 
institutions  in  the  area  only  one  participates  and  provides  loans  for  any  tribal  member  that 
qualifies.  Until  the  time  arrives  whereby  the  larger  society  stops  treating  my  people  like  second 
class  citizens  we  will  continue  to  be  limited  in  our  housing  resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  cite  that  some  of  my  people  across  the  United  States  are  making  advances 
in  improving  substandard  conditions  that  have  existed  for  too  long.  It  is  my  ardent  hope  and 
desire  to  totally  eradicate  the  housing  blight  that  we  suffer.  Despite  the  hardships,  however, 
caused  by  years  of  neglect  and  the  decline  and  ultimate  zeroing  out  of  housing  allocations  by  the 
administration  for  the  last  twelve  years,  Indian  self-determination  has  brought  about  a  spirit  of 
revitalization  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  to  thousands  of  my  people.  It  is  with  great 
anticipation  and  hope  that  I  look  to  this  administration  to  renew  its  commitment  to  Indian  people 
across  this  country  by  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  housing  and  recognizing  the  moral  and 
legal  obligations  that  exist  between  our  sovereign  nations. 

Chairman  Stokes  and  Committee  members,  on  behalf  of  my  people,  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  attention  and  your  continued  support. 
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During  most  of  the  I980's  the 
Reagan  and  Bush 
Administrations  "zeroed  out" 
the  bousing  assistance  programs 
available  to  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives.  Congress 
beld  the  line  with  limited 
funding  for  the  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  homes  in 
native  areas.  The  Clinton 
Administration  needs  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  eradicate  substandard  and 
unhealthy  housing  conditions  in 
American  Indian  and  Alaska 
native  communities  within 
ten  years. 

The  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  (NCAI)  and 
the  National  American  Housing 
Council  (NAIHC)  agree  that  the 
Federal  government  must.." 
honor  its  commitment  to  the 
provision  of  safe,  decent,  and 
affordable  housing  for  Native 
people  by  adequately  funding 
Native  housing  programs." 

NCAI  and  NAIHC  further  urge 
both  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  call  for  a 
renewal  of  commitment  to 
include  adequate  funding. 
NAIHC  has  gone  on  record  for 
a  number  of  years  requesting 
that  a  minimum  of  6,0(X}  units 
of  new  construction  be  funded 
per  year  for  the  existing  HUD 
Indian  Housing  Programs.  In 
addition.  4,0(X)-6,(XX)  units 
funded  through  other  programs 
and  agencies  per  year  would 
assist  in  meeting  the  ten-year 
goal  of  meeting  housing  needs 
in  Indian  areas.  This  includes  a 
combination  of  loan  programs, 
guarantees,  FmHA,  VA, 
rehabilitation  and  rental 


development  programs. 
Adequate  water,  sanitation 
facilities,  solid  waste  disposal 
and  roads  infrastructure  must 
also  comprehensively  assist 
this  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  request  for  the 
Administration  and  Congress  to 
honor  their  treaty  rights  and 
obligations  to  tribes  NCAI  and 
NAIHC  would  emphasize  that 
all  other  Americans  were  served 
with  a  variety  of  bousing 
flnancing  opportunities  from  the 
creation  of  the  1937  Housing 
Act,  but  that  tribal  people  on 
trust  land,  due  to  the  trust  status 
of  trust  land,  have  never  been 
afforded  equal  access  to 
flnancial  markets.  Also,  there 
is  considerable  variation  in 
cultural,  geographic,  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  native 
cooununities,  but  the  overall 
levels  of  poverty  that  pervade 
almost  all  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  tribes  is  inexcusable  in 
a  country  as  wealthy  as  the 
United  States.  Today,  we 
must  provide  the  opportunities 
for  housing  equity  to 
Native  Americans. 

The  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  the  National 
American  Indian  Housing 
Council,  and  the  National 
Commission  on  American 
Indian,  Alaska  Natives  and 
Native  Hawaiian  Housing 
strongly  support  the  creation  of 
a  Native  American  Finance 
Authority  as  a  supplement  to 
existing  housing  programs. 

The  proposed  Fmance 
Authority  can  be  very  beneHcial 
if  structured  similarly  to  state 


housing  finance  agencies, 
although  its  purposes  and  duties 
must  be  explicitly  spelled  out  to 
avoid  any  duplication  of  effori 
in  current  programs  or  agencies. 
For  example,  a  Native 
American  Fmance  Authority 
could  be  authorized  to  float 
bonds  to  finance  bousing  which 
could  bring  more  housing 
opportunities  to  Indian  Country. 

Decent  and  affordable  shelter  is 
such  a  basic  issue  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  healthy  and 
productive  life  that  its  lack  in 
American  society  today 
relegates  native  ()eople  to 
continuing  poverty  and  despair. 

The  NCAI  and  NAIHC  urge  the 
Clinton  Administration  to 
develop  a  long-term 
comprehensive  plan,  including 
the  creation  of  a  Native 
American  Finance  Authority  to 
help  address  bousing  needs  in 
native  areas  on  a  continuing 
basis.  We  urge  the  Clinton 
Administration  to  adopt  a  TEN- 
YEAR  GOAL  to  eradicate 
substandard  bousing  conditions 
in  native  areas. 


■    This  position  paper  was 
presented  to  President  Clinton 's 
Transition  Team. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Essentially,  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  before  this 
committee  once  a  few  years  back,  and  I  always  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  come  and  share  my  concerns  and  concerns  of  my 
people  with  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much.  As  you  have  already  indicat- 
ed. Representative  Bereuter  was  here  earlier.  You  may  have  heard 
his  testimony.  He  is  very  supportive  of  the  issues  that  you  stated. 
He  is  telling  us  that  there  are  HUD  guarantees — he  is  requesting 
HUD  guarantees,  of  course,  to  allow  for  negotiations  to  take  place 
in  trust  lands  with  the  various  tribes  in  developing  housing  oppor- 
tunities. He  mentioned  Fannie  Mae  as  a  mandated  entity  to  enter 
into  these  kinds  of  mortgage  negotiations  with  Indian  tribes,  so  I 
think  there  is  some  progress  taking  place. 

You  mentioned  the  Council.  Mr.  Bereuter  was  the  author  of  the 
amendments  in  the  Banking  Committee  to — you  mentioned 
$400,000.  He  tells  us  it  is  $500,000. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes.  $500,000  is  what  I  said.  If  I  said  $400,000,  it 
was  a  misnomer  on  my  part.  It  was  $500,000. 

Mr.  Torres.  Anj^way,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  support  and  that  of 
Mr.  Bereuter  and  people  like  him.  It  is  people  like  Mr.  Bereuter 
that  help  our  people.  There  is  not  a  whole  lot  I  can  say  to  express 
my  gratitude  personally  for  people  like  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  I  certain- 
ly will  appreciate  any  and  all  of  your  considerations  and  if — 
through  this  process,  if  there  is  any  further  questions,  any  further 
clarifications  that  you  might  need,  don't  hesitate  to  call  on  me  or 
call  on  my  staff  in  my  office,  and  we  will  be  more  than  happy  to 
provide  you  with  whatever  you  might  need. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  your  associates 
today. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you  for  the  time.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESSES 

THOMAS  L.  KENYON,  THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  TO  END  HOMELESSNESS 
JOE  RATHBUN,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  POLICY 

Mr.  Torres.  The  next  group  we  will  hear  from  is  The  National 
Alliance  to  End  Homelessness,  and  the  statement  will  be  presented 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Kenyon,  who  is  the  President  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Kenyon,  welcome  this  morning.  Thank  you  for  being  here 
with  us  today.  Do  you  have  some  associates  with  you  that  you 
might  want  to  introduce? 

Mr.  Kenyon.  Joe  Rathbun,  who  is  our  Associate  Director  of 
Policy. 

Mr.  Torres.  As  you  know,  your  entire  statement  will  be  entered 
into  the  record,  printed  as  such,  and  if  you  could  for  us  this  morn- 
ing simply  summarize  and  that  will  move  things  along. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  I  will  do  my  best. 

As  you  mentioned,  I  am  Tom  Kenyon,  President  of  The  National 
Alliance  to  End  Homelessness.  The  Alliance  has  over  1,500  mem- 
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bers  that  are  local,  nonprofit  organizations  and  public  agencies 
from  around  the  country. 

The  Alliance  does  two  things.  It  works  to  build  the  capacity  of 
the  nonprofit  and  public  sectors  to  deliver  long-term  solutions  to 
homelessness  at  the  local  level  and  is  an  advocate  for  improved 
policy  and  programs  at  the  national  level. 

By  its  name,  it  is  implied  that  homelessness  is  a  housing  problem 
and,  indeed,  the  sole  common  characteristic  of  homelessness  is 
people  that  do  not  have  housing.  If  homelessness  is  to  end  in  Amer- 
ica, more  Federal  dollars  for  all  segments  of  the  continuum  of 
housing  needs  to  be  made  available  to  core  and  low  income  people. 

With  this  statement  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
recommendations  to  this  subcommittee  regarding  funding  for  spe- 
cific programs  within  the  President's  budget  for  HUD  in  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Section  8  Moderate  Rehabilitation — Single  Room  Occupancy  Pro- 
grams. The  request  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  $107.8 
million.  This  represents  no  increase  beyond  inflation  above  the 
level  which  was  appropriated  in  1993.  I  ask  this  committee  to  add 
$1.6  million  to  achieve  full  funding  of  this  program  and  to  consider 
funding  this  program  for  more  than  the  authorization  level. 

SRO  housing  for  single  adults  is  a  key  in  solving  the  epidemic  of 
homelessness  in  our  Nation.  The  loss  of  as  much  as  one  half  of  our 
Nation's  SRO  housing  over  the  past  two  decades  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  homelessness.  We  cannot  step  back  from  our  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  SRO  housing  and  expect  to  see  any  significant 
reduction  in  homelessness  in  this  country. 

The  Supportive  Housing  Program  and  Emergency  Shelter  Grants 
Program.  The  Supportive  Housing  Program  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance and  is  in  high  demand,  particularly  because  it  allows,  indeed 
encourages,  the  move  from  emergency  shelter  to  permanent  hous- 
ing. Last  year,  for  every  $1  of  awarded  funding,  there  were  $5 
worth  of  approved  projects  for  which  there  were  no  funds  available. 

I  strongly  support  President  Clinton's  request  for  the  Supportive 
Housing  Program  with  one  exception.  I  ask  the  subcommittee  to 
transfer  $20  million  of  the  President's  request  to  the  Emergency 
Shelter  Grants  Program.  The  existing  infrastructure  of  shelters  in 
our  Nation  cannot  be  dismantled  until  there  is  permanent  housing 
for  people  to  move  into.  To  do  so  would  cause  a  greater  disaster. 

Next,  the  housing  opportunities  for  persons  with  AIDS.  I  have 
asked  this  subcommittee  to  fully  fund  the  program  at  $156  million 
versus  the  President's  request  of  $103  million.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  formula  grant  program  gives  States  and  localities  the 
resources  and  incentives  to  devise  long-term,  comprehensive  strate- 
gies for  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  people  living  with  AIDS. 

AIDS  is  becoming  a  critical  problem  for  homeless  people,  and  it 
is  increasingly  the  cause  of  homelessness.  Since  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  living  with  AIDS  is  still  growing  at  an  extremely 
high  rate  and  since  the  formula  for  this  program  is  based  on  the 
number  of  documented  AIDS  cases,  approximately  10  new  cities 
will  qualify  this  year  for  the  money.  However,  by  not  increasing 
the  funding  for  this  program,  the  money  will  be  stretched  too 
thinly  from  both  the  urban  and  the  rural  areas.  For  this  reason,  we 
ask  for  full  funding. 
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The  Shelter  Plus  Care  Program.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  discus- 
sion taking  place  regarding  the  merging  of  this  program  with  one 
of  the  other  homelessness  programs.  I  believe  that  these  discus- 
sions are  premature.  It  is  a  problem  in  which  a  continuum  of  af- 
fordable housing  is  provided  through  tenant-based  rental  assist- 
ance, sponsor-based  rental  assistance  and  the  development  of  SROs. 
I  ask  the  subcommittee  to  recommend  the  President's  request  of 
$274  million  for  this  program. 

Section  8  Incremental  Rental  Assistance  Programs.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  this  program  would  provide  rental  assist- 
ance to  an  additional  41,338  families  who  qualify  for  Federal  subsi- 
dies but  have  never  received  them  due  to  a  lack  of  funds.  I  ask  this 
subcommittee  to  appropriate  such  sums  to  provide  for  100,000  new 
Section  8  certificates. 

The  American  Housing  Survey  indicates  that  for  22  metropolitan 
areas  an  additional  165,000  units  would  meet  the  worst-case  scenar- 
io for  housing  needs.  That  means  those  people  who  are  paying 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  income  on  housing. 

Evaluations  and  Technical  Assistance  Programs.  The  1994  HUD 
budget  requests  $35  million  for  research  and  technology.  I  recom- 
mend to  this  subcommittee  that  $5  million  or  such  sums  be  ear- 
marked for  the  evaluation  of  existing  homelessness  programs. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  evaluation,  we  have  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  past  five  years  for  the  McKinney  Act  Pro- 
grams. Much  of  it  has  been  spent  for  emergency  assistance,  but 
much  more  has  been  intended  to  help  homeless  people  move  to  per- 
manent housing. 

While  we  have  built  a  substantial  infrastructure  of  assistance, 
we  know  appallingly  little  about  what  really  works  to  end  home- 
lessness. Do  people  need  to  spend  time  in  transitional  facilities?  Do 
counseling  and  job  training  programs  work?  What  is  the  compara- 
tive cost  to  different  programs?  Do  we  need  an  infrastructure  for 
supportive  housing? 

We  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these  questions.  We  do  not  know 
the  answers  to  these  questions  because  we  do  not,  for  the  most 
part,  know  what  happens  to  homeless  people  when  they  exit  our 
programs.  Evaluating  homeless  programs  is  costly,  for  sure,  be- 
cause tracking  people  who  exit  programs  is  costly,  yet  evaluation  is 
an  investment  we  must  make. 

There  is  a  10  percent  set-aside  in  the  Supportive  Housing  Pro- 
gram for  technical  assistance  to  nonprofit  affordable  housing  pro- 
viders for  project  development,  the  securing  of  financial  commit- 
ment and  operations  and  program  designs.  There  has  been  a  state- 
ment made  that,  in  the  past,  additional  monies  were  not  needed  for 
housing  because  HUD  always  had  leftover  funds.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  need  for  affordable  housing  is  growing. 

A  problem  is  that  some  nonprofits  lack  the  technical  experience 
to  put  together  development  packages,  apply  for  HUD  funds  and 
manage  housing  all  at  the  same  time.  HUD,  with  input  from  na- 
tional and  community-based  organizations,  needs  to  build  that  ca- 
pacity. These  monies,  if  HUD  monitors  the  quality  of  the  technical 
assistance  being  provided,  can  begin  that  process.  I  ask  that  the 
Chairman  of  this  subcommittee  request  a  full  report  on  the  techni- 
cal assistance  that  is  being  provided  with  these  monies. 
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In  addition,  the  Interagency  Council  on  Homelessness  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  build,  with  technical  assistance,  if  this  subcommittee  will 
assure  that  it  receives  the  $900,000  requested  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  am  very  aware  that  this  sub- 
committee has  a  tremendously  hard  task  in  making  cuts  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request.  First,  I  want  to  stress 
that  this  is  a  time  of  investment  and  rebuilding  for  our  Nation. 
But,  too  often,  I  only  hear  about  highways,  mass  transit  and 
bridges  mentioned  when  the  discussion  turns  to  our  Nation's  infra- 
structure. 

One  of  the  best  investments  our  country  can  make  is  an  invest- 
ment in  more  affordable  housing.  If  children  have  a  safe,  warm,  ap- 
propriate place  to  live  with  their  families,  they  do  better  in  school. 
If  an  adult  has  a  place  to  live,  he  or  she  has  an  address  to  put  on 
an  application  for  jobs,  schools  and  benefits.  More  people — people 
who  have  housing  are  more  likely  to  seek  health  and  social  services 
in  a  timely  manner,  thus  reducing  unnecessary  hospitalization 
which  are  very  expensive. 

Putting  resources  into  affordable  housing,  with  services  if 
needed,  is  one  of  the  best  investments  this  country  could  make  for 
its  citizens.  No  American  should  have  to  be  homeless. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time,  and  I  appreciate  being  invited. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kenyon,  for  an  excellent  statement. 

You  should  be  aware  that  the  President  is  very  aware  of  the 
issues  you  raised  today.  We  had  Secretary  Cisneros  with  us  last 
week  who  spoke  to  many  of  the  issues  you  mentioned  today.  And, 
moreover,  Joe  Kennedy  was  here  yesterday,  our  colleague,  and 
talked  about  the  issue  of  homelessness  and  the  way  it  impacts  on 
veterans  in  this  country  and  made  a  very  eloquent  and  emotional 
statement  on  their  behalf. 

So  we  thank  you  today  for  being  here  with  us  and  bringing  us 
more  information  on  this  critical  issue  of  our  times. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  I  appreciate  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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I  am  Thomas  Kenyon,  President  of  the  National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness  (the 
Alliance).  The  Alliance  has  over  1,500  members  which  are  local  nonprofit  organizations 
and  public  agencies  from  around  the  country.  These  organizations  and  agencies  provide 
affordable  housing  and  services  such  as  substance  abuse  treatment,  job  training,  and  health 
and  mental  health  care.  They  are  the  "Safety  Net"  for  those  2  million  Americans  who  are 
homeless  at  some  time  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
President  Clinton's  FY  1994  budget  for  the  I>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  monies  invested  in  this  budget  are  the  most  significant  sources  of 
funding  for  affordable  housing  and  service  providers.  I  will  state  up  front  that  full  funding 
of  all  housing  and  homeless  programs  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  even  begin  the  challenge 
of  ending  homelessness  in  this  country.  However,  in  this  era  of  ever  increasing  fiscal 
constraints  we  must  be  reasonable  and  prudent,  building  an  infrastructure  for  investment 
in  our  future  and  the  future  of  our  children.  The  cornerstone  of  this  infrastructure  is 
affordable  housing  linked  to  comprehensive  services  when  necessary. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  accompUsh  four  things  in  my  testimony  this  morning: 

•  First,  I  would  like  to  acquaint  you  with  the  National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness. 
I  win  give  you  a  brief  history,  and  a  description  of  the  activities  it  conducts. 

•  Second,  1  would  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  needs  of  homeless  people  in 
America.   1  will  describe  who  these  people  are  and  why  they  are  homeless. 

•  Third,  I  will  comment  on  the  budget  requests  for  some  of  the  housing  programs 
which  are  contained  in  the  McKinney  Act  as  well  as  the  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act, 
and  discuss  recommendations  for  their  FY  1994  appropriation  levels. 
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•         Finally,  I  will  address  the  need  to  fund  additional  technical  assistance  to  nonprofit  and  public 
housing  providers  and  to  evaluate  all  housing  programs  under  HUD's  jurisdiction. 

mSTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  TO  END  HOMELESSNESS 

Formed  in  1983,  The  National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness  is  a  nonprofit  membership 
organization  dedicated  to  solving  the  problems  of  homelessness  and  to  preventing  its  continued  growth. 
To  this  end,  the  Alliance  does  two  things:  it  works  to  build  the  capacity  of  the  nonprofit  and  public 
sectors  to  deliver  long  term  solutions  to  homelessness  at  the  local  level;  and  it  is  an  advocate  for 
improved  policy  and  programs  at  the  national  level. 

The  Alliance  works  on  its  own  and  in  coalition  with  other  national  and  local  organizations  on 
a  variety  of  issues.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  Single  Room  Occupancy  (SRO)  housing; 
prevention  of  homelessness;  models  of  service  delivery;  housing  for  homeless  people  living  with  AIDS; 
and  programs  to  increase  the  incomes  of  homeless  people. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  HOMELESS  PEOPLE  IN  AMERICA 

The  high  level  of  concern  for  homeless  people  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  in  many  states  has  never 
been  more  welcome  or  necessary.  The  Alliance  estimates  that  on  any  given  night  some  750,000 
Americans  are  homeless.  Over  the  course  of  a  year,  between  1.3  and  2  million  people  will  experience 
homelessness.  This  is  the  number  of  people  who  live  on  the  street,  in  emergency  or  transitional 
shelters,  in  cars,  and  in  campgrounds.  It  does  not  include  the  several  million  people  estimated  to  be 
doubled  and  tripled  up  —  staying  temporarily  with  family  and  friends  but  with  no  housing  of  their  own. 
Nor  does  it  include  people  housed  in  prisons,  mental  hospitals,  or  in  other  institutions,  but  without  an 
independent  home.  Similarly,  these  numbers  do  not  reflect  the  six  million  people  who  are  precariously 
housed,  paying  such  a  large  percentage  of  their  incomes  for  rent  that  any  unforeseen  medical  expense, 
or  temporary  job  loss  could  dislodge  them.  But  all  these  people  make  up  the  pool  from  which  people 
cycle  in  and  out  of  homelessness. 

The  homeless  population  exhibits  a  wide  variety  of  characteristics.  Between  25%  and  30%  of 
homeless  people  suffer  from  chronic  mental  illness.  Even  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  mentally  ill 
people  face  serious  challenges  when  they  try  to  establish  independent  lives.  When  the  medical  and 
social  services  they  need  are  not  available  in  the  community,  and  when  there  is  virtually  no  housing 
affordable  to  them,  many  become  homeless. 

A  significant  number  of  homeless  people  have  AIDS  and  one-half  of  all  people  with  AIDS  are 
either  homeless  of  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  so.  Overnight  shelters  have  become  part  of  the 
frontline  in  the  prevention  of  TB,  and  new,  drug  resistent  strains  of  TB  are  appearing  in  shelters  around 
the  country.  As  many  as  10%  of  homeless  people  are  physically  handicappai.  Several  have  a  history 
of  involvement  with  the  criminal  justice  system.  An  emerging  factor  is  the  number  who  have  a  foster 
care  history.  Others  lack  the  training  and  skills  that  can  provide  a  living  wage.  And  numerous  people 
who  are  homeless  exhibit  more  than  one  of  these  characteristics,  making  it  that  much  harder  for  them 
to  find  and  maintain  housing. 

These  are  the  characteristics  of  homeless  people  and  yet  these  are  not  the  causes  of 
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homelessness.  People  are  homeless  because  of  a  convergence  of  factors  that  has  made  them  unable  to 
find  a  place  to  live.  They  are  homeless  because  of  a  lack  of  affordable  housing,  because  of  inadequate 
incomes,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  services  they  need  to  help  them  overcome  personals  problems.  If 
homelessness  is  to  end,  three  things  are  required.  First,  homeless  people  must  be  able  to  obtain 
housing.  Second,  they  must  have  incomes  adequate  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  Third,  many  must  have 
the  help  necessary  to  overcome  the  problems  that  complicate  or  interfere  with  their  independent  living. 

By  its  name  it  is  implied  that  homelessness  is  a  housing  problem.  And  indeed,  the  sole,  common 
characteristic  of  homeless  people  is  that  they  do  not  have  housing.  If  homelessness  is  to  end  in 
America,  more  federal  dollars  for  all  segments  of  the  continuum  of  housing  needs  to  be  made  available 
to  poor  and  low  income  people. 

HUD  BUDGET  REQUESTS  FOR  FY  1994 

•  Section  8  Moderate  Rdiahilitation  -  Single  Room  Occopancy 

The  request  for  this  program  for  FY  1994  is  $107.8  million.  This  represents  no  increase, 
beyond  inflation,  from  the  level  which  was  appropriated  in  1993.  However,  presently  this  program  is 
only  authorized  for  $109.4  million,  it  is  very  close  to  being  fully  funded.  I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to 
add  the  $1.6  million  to  achieve  full  funding,  and  possibly  consider  funding  this  program  for  more  than 
the  authorization  level. 

This  program  is  not  without  some  problems,  which  the  Alliance  will  look  to  correct  in  the  1994 
reauthorization  and  in  working  with  members  of  the  new  Administration.  I  believe  the  past  problems 
have  been  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  commitment  at  HUD.  Even  with  problems,  SRO  housing  for  single 
adults  is  a  key  in  solving  the  q)idemic  of  homelessness  in  our  nation.  The  loss  of  as  much  as  one  half 
of  our  nation's  SRO  housing  over  the  past  2  decades  has  been  a  major  cause  of  homelessness.  We 
sannot  step  back  from  our  efforts  to  increase  the  stock  of  SRO  housing  and  expect  to  see  any  significant 
reduction  in  homelessness  in  this  country. 

•  Supportive  Housing  Program  &  Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program 

The  Supportive  Housing  Program  is  of  critical  importance  and  is  in  high  demand,  particularly 
because  it  allows,  indeed  encourages,  the  move  from  emergency  shelter  to  permanent  housing.  Last 
year  for  every  $1  of  awarded  funding,  there  were  $5  worth  of  approved  projects  for  which  there  were 
no  funds  available.  Even  if  President  Clinton's  Stimulus  Package  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  there 
still  would  not  have  been  enough  money  to  fund  all  of  the  approved  applications. 

This  is  a  very  flexible  and  user  friendly  program.  It  is  popular  with  nonprofits  and  local 
governments  aUke,  as  it  allows  providers  to  implement  programs  tailored  to  particular  local  needs.  The 
ability  of  nonprofit  housing  and  service  providers  to  apply  for  Supportive  Housing  grants  directly  to 
HUD  is  particularly  important  for  those  providers  with  unresponsive  city  or  county  governments.  I 
strongly  support  President  Clinton's  request  for  the  Supportive  Housing  Program  with  one  exception. 
I  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  transfer  $20  million  to  the  Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program  (ESG).  The 
ESQ  program  is  currently  very  underfunded  and  it  can  target  these  additional  monies  to  the  populations 
who  are  the  hardest  to  reach  with  emergency  intervention  services. 
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•  Housing  Opportunities  for  Persons  With  AIDS 

I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  fully  fund  this  program  at  $156  million  versus  the  President's  request 
of  $103  million.  This  formula  grant  program  gives  states  and  localities  the  resources  and  incentives 
to  devise  long-term  comprehensive  strategies  for  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  people  living  with  AIDS. 
AIDS  is  becoming  a  critical  problem  for  homeless  people  and  it  is  increasingly  the  cause  of 
homelessness.  Since  the  numbers  of  persons  who  are  living  with  AIDS  is  still  growing  at  an  extremely 
high  rate  and  since  the  formula  for  this  program  is  based  on  the  number  of  documented  AIDS  cases, 
approximately  10  new  cities  will  qualify  for  money  this  year.  However,  by  not  increasing  the  funding 
for  this  program,  the  money  will  be  stretched  too  thinly.  Each  city  which  received  monies  last  year  will 
get  less  and  the  rural  areas  will  get  less  because  the  10  percent  set  aside  for  areas  which  do  not  qualify 
under  tne  formula  will  be  smaller. 

•  Shelter  Plus  Care 

I  am  aware  that  discussions  may  be  taking  place  regarding  the  merging  of  this  program  with  one 
of  the  other  homelessness  programs.  I  believe  that  these  discussions  are  very  premature.  Grantees  of 
this  program  have  only  seen  one  full  year  of  funding.  It  is  program  in  which  a  continuum  of  affordable 
housing,  through  tenant  based  rental  assistance,  sponsor  based  rental  assistance,  and  the  development 
of  SROs,  is  provided.  This  program  also  provides  for  the  leveraging  of  other  federal,  state,  and  local 
dollars  for  the  provision  of  supportive  services.  I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  recommend  the  President's 
request  of  $274  million  for  this  program. 

•  Section  8  Incremental  Rental  Assistance 

The  President's  budget  request  for  this  program  would  provide  rental  assistance  to  an  additional 
41,338  families  who  qualify  for  federal  subsidies,  but  have  never  received  them  due  to  a  lack  of  funds. 
I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  to  provide  for  100,000  new  Section  8  certificates. 
Findings  coming  from  information  collected  through  the  American  Housing  Survey  state  that  for  22 
metro  areas  an  additional  165,000  units  would  meet  the  worst  case  needs  -i.e.  those  people  who  are 
paying  more  than  50%  of  their  income  on  housing. 

•  Evaluation  and  Technical  Assistance 

The  1994  HUD  Budget  requests  $35  million  for  Research  and  Technology.  I  recommend  to  this 
Subcommittee  that  $5  million  or  such  sums  be  earmarked  for  the  evaluation  of  existing  programs. 
Regarding  the  issue  of  evaluation,  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  last  5  years  of 
McKinney  Act  Programs.  Much  of  it  has  been  for  emergency  assistance,  but  much  more  has  been 
intended  to  help  homeless  people  move  to  permanent  housing.  While  we  have  built  a  substantial 
infrastructure  of  assistance,  we  know  appallingly  little  about  what  really  works  to  end  homelessness. 
Do  people  need  to  spend  time  in  transitional  facilities?  Do  counselling  and  job  training  programs  work? 
Do  we  need  an  infrastructure  of  supportive  housing?  We  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these  questions 
because  we  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  know  what  happens  to  homeless  people  when  they  exit  our 
programs.  Evaluating  homeless  programs  is  costly  because  tracking  the  outcomes  for  people  who  exit 
the  program  is  labor  intensive  and  program  presently  lack  computer  expertise  in  this  area.  Yet, 
evaluation  is  an  investment  we  must  make. 
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There  is  a  10%  set-aside  in  the  Supportive  Housing  Program  for  technical  assistance  to  nonprofit 
affordable  housing  providers  for  project  development,  the  securing  of  financial  commitments,  and 
operation  and  program  design.  There  have  been  statements  made  in  the  past  that  additional  monies 
were  not  needed  for  housing  because  HUD  always  had  left  over  funds.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  need 
for  affordable  housing  is  growing.  A  problem  is  that  some  nonprofits  lack  the  technical  experience  to 
put  together  development  packages,  apply  for  HUD  funds,  and  manage  housing.  HUD,  with  input  firom 
national  and  community  based  organizations,  needs  to  build  that  capacity.  These  monies,  if  HUD 
monitors  the  quality  of  the  technical  assistance  being  provided,  can  begin  that  process.  I  ask,  that  as 
Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Stokes  request  a  full  report  on  the  technical  assistance  that  is  being 
provided  with  these  monies. 

Also,  I  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  earmark  another  $3  million  from  the  Research  and  Technology 
budget  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  housing  and  service  providers,  particularly  within  the  SRO 
Mod  Rehab  Program,  the  SRO  component  of  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  Program,  and  other  permanent 
housing  programs. 

A  TIME  OF  FISCAL  CONSTRAINTS 

I  am  very  aware  that  this  Subcommittee  has  the  extremely  hard  task  of  making  cuts  in  the 
President's  FY  1994  Budget  request.  First,  I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  a  time  of  investment  and 
rebuilding  for  the  nation.  In  too  many  conversations,  I  only  hear  highways,  mass  transit,  and  bridges 
mentioned  when  the  discussion  turns  to  our  nation's  infrastructure.  One  of  the  best  investments  our 
country  can  make  is  an  investment  in  more  affordable  housing.  If  children  have  a  safe,  warm, 
appropriate  place  to  live  with  their  families,  they  will  do  better  in  school.  If  an  adult  has  a  place  to 
live,  he  or  she  has  an  address  to  put  on  applications  for  jobs,  school,  and  benefits.  People  who  have 
housing  are  more  likely  to  seek  health  and  social  services  in  a  timely  manner,  thus  reducing  unnecessary 
hospitalizations,  which  are  very  expensive.  Putting  resources  into  affordable  housing,  with  services  if 
needed,  is  one  of  the  best  investments  this  country  could  make  for  its  citizens.  I  ask  that  this 
Subcommittee  look  for  other  ways  to  cut  spending  versus  taking  monies  from  HUD  which  has 
traditionally  been  underfunded.  Please  do  not  balance  the  budget  and  reduce  the  deficit  on  the  backs 
of  poor  people. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have.   Thank  you. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
LUCRETIA  PASCHALL,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

Mr.  Torres.  Our  next  witness  is  representing  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  and  we  will  have — let's  see,  who  is  talk- 
ing before  us  here — Lucretia  Paschall.  Am  I  correct? 

Ms.  Paschall.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Torres.  Welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  You  have  some  asso- 
ciates with  you? 

Ms.  Paschall.  Staff. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mrs.  Paschall,  I  should  inform  you  that  we  will 
enter  your  entire  statement  into  the  record,  and  it  will  be  printed 
as  such,  and  we  would  simply  ask  you  to  attempt  to  summarize 
your  statement  in  the  essence  of  time. 

Ms.  Paschall.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Lucretia 
Paschall  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  member  of  the  National 
Legislative  Council  of  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
AARP  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  appropriations 
which  affect  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  Americans 
with  low  incomes. 

The  Association  is  very  concerned  about  the  administration's 
budget  requests  concerning  housing  programs  for  older  persons  and 
persons  with  disabilities.  Among  the  programs  that  would  be 
deeply  cut  or  underfunded  are:  Section  202  elderly  housing,  Section 
811  supportive  housing  for  persons  with  disabilities.  Congregate 
Housing  Services,  HOPE  for  Elderly  Independence,  and  service  co- 
ordinators in  elderly  housing  financed  under  a  variety  of  Federal 
programs. 

Last  year,  this  subcommittee  responded  in  a  strong  and  positive 
manner  to  serious  concerns  raised  by  Members  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  policy  of  housing  large  numbers  of  younger  persons  with 
disabilities  in  elderly  housing  projects.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  remedies  enacted  by  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1992  would  be  jeopardized  by  the  administration's 
proposals. 

The  bipartisan  compromise  included  in  the  1992  act  linked  the 
ability  to  provide  age-specific  housing  for  the  elderly  with  newly 
authorized  resources  to  provide  alternatives  for  persons  with  dis- 
abilities. Funding  for  Sections  202  and  811  was  consolidated  with 
an  allocation  ratio  of  70  percent  and  30  percent  respectively.  The 
act  also  authorized  a  new  Section  811  tenant-based  assistance  pro- 
gram for  persons  with  disabilities. 

AARP  believes  that  a  current  services  level  of  funding  for  the 
Section  202/811  funding  pool  is  the  minimum  needed  to  keep  good 
faith  with  persons  with  disabilities  who  desperately  need  suitable 
housing.  Under  such  a  budget,  the  new  allocation  would  effectively 
transfer  roughly  $200  million  from  Section  202,  a  reduction  of  over 
1,100  units  from  fiscal  year  1993  levels,  in  order  to  fund  roughly 
7,800  units  of  tenant-b£ised  assistance  for  persons  with  disabilities. 
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The  Association  deeply  appreciates  the  funding  provided  for  the 
Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  over  the  past  two  years.  Ac- 
cording to  HUD,  awards  for  the  first  new  CHSP  sites  in  over  a 
decade  will  be  announced  later  this  month.  CHSP  has  effectively 
prevented  unnecessary  institutionalization  among  older  and  dis- 
abled residents  of  public  and  Section  202  housing.  We  strongly  urge 
the  subcommittee  to  provide  a  current  services  level  of  $21.9  mil- 
lion to  address  the  needs  of  young  and  older  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

AARP  would  also  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  its  support 
of  service  coordinators  in  Section  202  projects.  The  need  for  service 
coordinators  is  especially  acute  in  public  housing  projects  for  the 
elderly,  which  often  include  large  numbers  of  residents  with 
mental  and  physical  disabilities. 

By  requesting  funding  only  for  a  limited  number  of  service  coor- 
dinators in  Section  202  housing,  the  administration  is  again  short- 
changing an  important  element  of  the  mixed  population  legislative 
compromise.  We  ask  that  the  subcommittee  expand  upon  the  ad- 
ministration's request  by  providing  the  following  amounts  for  serv- 
ice coordinators:  $30  million  within  the  public  housing  operating 
subsidy  account;  $22  million  for  Section  202  elderly  projects;  $15 
million  for  project-based  Section  8  housing  for  the  elderly;  and  $10 
million  for  elderly  projects  insured  under  Sections  221(d)3  and  236. 

AARP  recommends  that  at  least  a  fiscal  year  1993  services  level 
be  appropriated  for  housing  counseling  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  administration's  request  to  eliminate  funding  for  the 
program  would  jeopardize  the  statutory  requirement  to  provide  in- 
dependent counseling  to  older  home  owners  who  seek  FHA-insured 
reverse  mortgages. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today 
on  the  administration's  budget  proposals. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Paschall. 

Our  Chairman  has  returned  again,  and  we  have  just  heard  from 
a  very  eloquent  spokesperson  from  AARP  indicating  the  needs  of 
the  elderly,  of  course,  especially  as  it  relates  to  202  and  811  pro- 
grams. 

And  on  behalf  of  the  Chairman  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
thanking  us  for  the  work  that  the  subcommittee  has  carried  out  in 
supporting  the  service  coordinators. 

Ms.  Paschall.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  subcommittee  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  support  you  have  given  us  with  our  service 
coordinators. 

Mr.  Stokes  [presiding].  We  appreciate  your  appearance,  Mrs. 
Paschall,  and  you  have  done  a  good  job.  And  we  appreciate  having 
your  testimony  before  this  subcommittee. 

Ms.  Paschall.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Lucretia 
Paschall  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Legislative  Council  of  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  (AARP).   AARP  appreciates  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  appropriations  which  affect  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  older  Americans  with  low  incomes.   Our 
specific  recommendations  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

o   Fulfilling  the  Promise  to  Serve  Persons  with  Disabilities 


Sections 
202/811 


Provide  at  least  current  services  funding  for 
Sections  202  and  811  in  order  to  continue 
reasonable  production  levels  under  Section  202 
while  implementing  the  newly  authorized  Section 
811  tenant-based  assistance  program  —  a  key 
component  of  the  so-called  "mixed  population" 
resolution  in  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1992. 

Increase  the  level  of  funding  for  the  new 
development  and  modernization  programs  to  provide 
public  housing  authorities  the  resources  they 
need  to  develop  and  adapt  units  that  are  suitable 
for  individuals  with  disabilities  as  part  of 
their  "allocation  plans". 

o   Promoting  the  Independence  of  Frail  Older  Persons 

Congregate      Fund  the  federal  share  of  the  revised 
Services        Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  (CHSP)  at  the 
current  services  level  --  $21,9  million. 


Public 
Housing 


Service 
Coordinators 


Housing 
Counseling 


Appropriate  the  following  amounts  for  service 
coordinators  as  authorized  by  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992: 

$30  million  under  operating  subsidies  for  public 

housing  for  the  elderly; 

$22  million  for  Section  202  elderly  projects; 

$15  million  for  project-based  Section  8  housing 

for  the  elderly;  and 

$10  million  for  elderly  projects  insured  under 

Sections  221(d)3  and  236. 

At  least  current  services  funding  for  the  housing 
counseling  program  to  meet  statutory  requirements 
for  counseling  reverse  mortgage  consumers. 


o   Senior  Environmental  Employment  (SEE) 


SEE 


Adopt  report  language  calling  on  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  continue 
utilizing  Senior  Environmental  Employment  (SEE) 
enrollees  in  EPA  activities. 
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Fulfilling  the  Promise  to  Serve  Persons  with  Disabilities 

Funding  reductions  experienced  by  housing  programs  over  the  past 
decade  have  intensified  the  competition  for  resources  to  serve 
some  of  America's  neediest  groups.   These  reductions  have 
exacerbated  a  developing  crisis  in  elderly  housing  projects 
funded  under  a  variety  of  federal  programs.   Large  numbers  of 
younger  disabled  persons  are  being  placed  in  elderly  projects, 
not  because  they  want  to  live  with  older  people,  but  because  no 
reasonable  alternatives  exist.   Public  housing  has  especially 
borne  the  brunt  of  a  failure  of  public  policy  with  regard  to 
persons  with  disabilities  of  all  ages. 

In  response  to  that  crisis,  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1992  included  a  bipartisan  compromise  on  this  issue, 
coupling  the  ability  to  provide  elderly-only  housing  with 
resources  to  provide  more  reasonable  alternatives  for  persons 
with  disabilities.   Unfortunately,  key  components  of  that 
difficult  compromise  would  be  jeopardized  by  the  Administration's 
budget  request.   The  1992  Act  consolidated  funds  for  Sections  202 
and  811  with  an  allocation  ratio  of  70  percent  and  30  percent 
respectively.   The  Act  also  authorized  a  new  Section  811 
tenant-based  assistance  program  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

Even  under  a  current  services  budget,  the  new  allocation  would 
result  in  the  transfer  of  roughly  $200  million  from  Section  202 
—  a  reduction  of  over  1100  units  from  FY  93  levels  —  in  order 
to  fund  roughly  7800  units  of  tenant-based  assistance  for  persons 
with  disabilities.   By  slashing  the  budgets  of  both  Sections  202 
and  811,  the  Administration's  proposal  would  simultaneously 
undermine  two  of  HUD's  finest  programs  and  leave  the  promise  of 
housing  alternatives  for  persons  with  disabilities  unfulfilled. 

Though  the  funding  comes  from  the  Section  202/811  pool,  the  new 
tenant-based  assistance  program  for  persons  with  disabilities 
would  be  administered  by  public  housing  authorities  (PHAs).   PHAs 
need  these  resources  along  with  additional  development  and 
modernization  funds  in  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
real  housing  alternatives  and  choices  to  younger  persons  with 
disabilities.   To  deny  the  authorized  resources  would  be  to 
perpetuate  the  problems  associated  with  "mixed"  housing  and 
reopen  the  contentious  debate  that  Congress,  including  many 
current  and  former  members  of  this  Subcommittee  from  both 
parties,  labored  to  resolve  in  the  1992  Housing  Act. 

AARP  believes  that  a  current  services  level  of  funding  for  the 
Section  202/811  pool  is  the  minimum  needed  to  keep  good  faith 
with  persons  with  disabilities  who  desperately  need  suitable 
housing.   To  follow  the  Administration's  plan  to  cut  Sections  202 
and  811,  congregate  sei-vices,  and  HOPE  for  Elderly  Independence 
and  while  underf unding  service  coordinators ,  would  be  devastating 
to  last  year's  carefully  crafted  legislative  compromise  which 
seeks  to  better  serve  both  older  persons  and  persons  of  all  ages 
with  disabilities. 
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Promoting  the  Independence  of  Frail  Older  Persons 

Increasingly,  federally  subsidized  housing  programs  are  assisting 
some  of  the  oldest  Americans,  generally  women  living  alone  who 
have  increasing  rates  of  disability  but  few  economic  resources  or 
family  supports  with  to  aid  them.   These  are  precisely  the  people 
who  are  at  risk  of  needing  long-term  care  services.   This  trend 
will  accelerate  throughout  the  1990 's  since  all  of  the  net  growth 
in  the  elderly  population  will  be  among  those  over  7  5  years  old 
--  indeed,  41  percent  of  the  growth  will  be  among  those  over  85 
years  old.   Right  now  the  average  age  of  older  tenants  in 
federally  subsidized  housing  is  in  the  raid-70's  with  many 
facilities  reporting  average  tenant  ages  over  80  years  old. 

While  presenting  a  problem  for  housing  managers,  these  trends 
could  provide  an  opportunity  for  policy  planners  with  respect  to 
long-term  care  reform.   Housing  programs  very  efficiently  target 
a  significant  portion  of  the  older  population  at  risk  of  needing 
institutional  care.   Moreover,  the  extensive  network  of  elderly 
housing  nationwide  provides  a  substantial  base  for  delivering 
home  and  community  based  services  to  older  residents  in 
subsidized  housing  projects  as  well  as  to  older  persons  in  the 
surrounding  communities  who  need  such  services.   Such  services 
would  be  fully  consistent  with  the  Administration's  long-term 
care  strategy  to  enhance  the  independence  of  frail  older  persons 
while  providing  an  avenue  for  services  provision  that  would  cost 
a  fraction  of  institutional  care. 

In  light  of  this  potential  and  the  Administration's  strong 
interest  in  promoting  health  and  long-term  care  reform,  HUD's 
lack  of  a  policy  for  serving  frail  older  people  and  younger 
persons  with  disabilities  is  difficult  to  understand.   The 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  authorized  the 
means  --  such  as  service  coordinators  and  congregate  services  -- 
by  which  housing  providers  could  begin  to  refocus  their  efforts 
to  serve  persons  with  disabilities  of  all  ages.   Unfortunately, 
the  Administration's  HUD  budget  reflects  no  vision  and  diminished 
resources  for  meeting  this  important  challenge. 

The  Association  deeply  appreciates  the  increased  funding  provided 
for  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  (CHSP)  over  the  past 
two  years.   According  to  HUD,  awards  for  the  first  new  CHSP  sites 
in  over  a  decade  will  be  announced  next  month  --  thanks  to  the 
persistent  support  of  the  Appropriations  Committees.   The  CHSP 
program  has  been  very  effective  in  preventing  unnecessary 
institutionalization  among  older  and  disabled  residents  of  public 
and  Section  202  housing.   Indeed,  a  HUD-commissioned  study  by  the 
Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center  of  Boston  noted  that  the  expected 
institutionalization  rate  for  older  residents  was  cut  nearly  in 
half  at  sites  with  CHSP  services.   We  ask  that  this  Subcommittee 
reject  the  Administration's  request  to  fund  only  current  CHSP 
sites  and  instead  provide  the  authorized  level  of  $21.9  million 
to  address  the  needs  of  young  and  older  persons  with  disabilities 
who  reside  in  federally  subsidized  housing  projects. 
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AARP  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  support  of 
service  coordinators  in  Section  202  projects-   Recognizing  that 
service  coordinators  are  vital  to  serving  older  and  disabled 
residents,  the  1992  Housing  Act  extended  the  authority  to  provide 
service  coordinators  to  virtually  all  federally  assisted  housing 
programs  that  serve  significant  numbers  of  older  persons  and 
persons  with  disabilities.   The  need  for  service  coordinators  is 
especially  acute  in  public  housing  projects  for  the  elderly  which 
often  include  large  numbers  of  residents  with  mental  and  physical 
disabilities.   The  only  way  to  successfully  serve  these  residents 
is  to  ensure  that  service  coordinators  with  adequate  training  and 
experience  are  on  the  management  staff.   By  requesting  funding 
only  for  a  limited  number  of  service  coordinators  in  Section  202 
housing,  the  Administration  is  again  shortchanging  an  important 
element  of  the  "mixed  population"  legislative  compromise. 

We  ask  that  the  Subcommittee  expand  upon  the  Administration's 
request  by  providing  funds  for  service  coordinators  in  elderly 
housing  funded  by  Section  202  and  other  public  and  assisted 
housing  programs.   For  public  housing  and  Section  8,  our  requests 
reflect  the  authorized  ceilings.   For  Sections  202,  221(d)3,  and 
236,  the  requests  reflect  estimates  of  the  levels  likely  to  be 
needed  to  provide  service  coordinators  based  on  data  from  a 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  demonstration  to  provide  service 
coordinators  in  federally  assisted  housing. 

o       $30  million  for  service  coordinators  within  the  public 

housing  operating  subsidy  account. 
o       $22  million  for  Section  202  elderly  projects; 
o       $15  million  for  project-based  Section  8  housing  for  the 

elderly;  and 
o       $10  million  for  elderly  projects  insured  under  Sections 

221(d)3  and  236. 

Some  Section  202  providers  have  expressed  concern  over  HUD's  use 
of  a  competitive  notice  of  fund  availability  to  award  service 
coordinators.   One  way  to  improve  the  allocation  of  these  funds 
as  well  as  the  general  management  of  elderly  housing  programs 
would  be  to  link  the  funding  of  service  coordinators  in  projects 
financed  by  Sections  202,  221(d)3,  and  236  to  implementation  of 
the  "comprehensive  needs  assessments"  required  under  Title  IV  of 
the  1992  Housing  Act.   Title  IV  requires  that  one-third  of  the 
projects  funded  under  these  programs  undergo  a  review  every  three 
years  to  identify  their  capital  and  financial  needs.   For  elderly 
housing  projects,  the  Act  requires  further  data  on  services, 
modernization,  and  personnel  needs  to  adequately  serve  frail 
older  residents  and  younger  residents  with  disabilities. 

The  Association  recommends  that  elderly  projects  identifying  a 
specified  level  of  services  and  personnel  needs  through  their 
Title  IV  assessments  be  qualified  to  add  service  coordinators  to 
their  budgets  without  further  application.   AARP ' s  budget  request 
reflects  our  best  estimate  of  the  cost  of  implementing  such  a 
process.   Funding  for  service  coordinators  would  be  reviewed  for 
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renewal  in  conjunction  with  the  next  three  year  assessment.   We 
believe  that  linking  the  service  coordinators  to  the  Title  IV 
needs  assessment  process  has  several  advantages: 

o   Residents  of  all  ages  with  disabilities  would  benefit  from  a 
management  strategy  that  routinely  took  into  account  the  need 
to  integrate  housing  and  supportive  services. 

o   Managers  would  benefit  from  the  reduction  of  redundant 

paperwork  for  applications  by  eliminating  the  competitive 
notice  of  fund  availability  process. 

o   From  a  budgeting  and  appropriations  perspective,  this  process 
would  "even  out"  the  funding  needed  to  implement  and  renew 
contracts  for  service  coordinators.   The  link  to  Title  IV 
provides  a  systematic  way  to  phase  in  the  service  coordinator 
authorization  and  to  budget  for  renewals. 

The  Administration  also  proposed  elimination  of  funding  for  the 
housing  counseling  program.   Unfortunately,  that  proposal  would 
jeopardize  the  statutory  requirement  to  provide  independent 
counseling  to  older  homeowners  who  seek  FHA-insured  reverse 
mortgages.   Reverse  mortgages  allow  older  homeowners  who  are 
"house-rich  but  cash-poor"  to  tap  the  equity  in  their  homes  to 
pay  for  their  own  basic  needs  and  services.   According  to 
HUD-sponsored  research,  the  average  reverse  mortgage  borrower  is 
a  woman  aged  7  6  who  is  living  alone  with  an  income  of  under 
$8000,   A  survey  of  reverse  mortgage  counselors  indicates  that 
health  care  needs  are  among  the  three  most  mentioned  reasons  for 
seeking  a  reverse  mortgage  —  along  with  home  maintenance  and 
basic  everyday  needs.    The  volume  of  loans  under  the  home  equity 
conversion  program  has  been  expanding  steadily.   Access  to 
required  counseling  is  one  of  the  obstacles  to  further  expansion. 
AARP  recommends  that  at  least  the  FY  92  services  level  be 
appropriated  for  housing  counseling  in  FY  94. 

CONCLUSION 

Meeting  the  nation's  future  housing  needs  will  require 
far-sighted  leadership  that  looks  beyond  the  narrow  "bricks  and 
mortar"  issues  of  construction  and  finance  to  address  the 
services  needs  of  the  special  populations  who  currently 
predominate  in  federally  assisted  housing.   The  proposals  we  have 
made  today  would  mark  an  important  step  in  the  redirection  of  our 
national  housing  policy,  so  critical  to  addressing  tomorrow's 
housing  and  long-term  care  needs. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
WITNESSES 

DANIEL  T.  BROSS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AIDS  ACTION  COUNSEL 
AMY  BEHRENS,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  the  AIDS  Action  Council,  Mr. 
Daniel  T.  Bross. 

Mr.  Bross,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee this  morning.  We  will  place  your  formal  testimony  in  its  en- 
tirety into  the  record  at  this  point,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you 
like. 

Mr.  Bross.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
to  the  subcommittee  my  associate.  Amy  Behrens,  who  is  with  me. 
Amy  is  our  Legislative  Counsel  and  does  a  very  able  job  in  working 
on  housing  issues  for  us. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Pleased  to  have  her  with  us. 

Mr.  Bross.  My  name  is  Dan  Bross,  and  I  am  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  AIDS  Action  Council,  the  Washington  voice  of  America's  900 
community-based  AIDS  organizations  serving  people  with  HIV  and 
AIDS.  I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  you  this  afternoon  about  the  critical  housing 
needs  of  people  with  HIV  and  AIDS. 

Tragically,  the  housing  needs  of  people  with  AIDS  and  HIV  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  one  of  the  AIDS  community's  top  unmet 
needs.  Too  many  people  fail  to  understand  how  critical  adequate 
housing  is  to  preventing  the  onset  of  illness  and  to  maintaining  the 
quality  of  life  of  HIV-infected  individuals  and  their  families. 

People  with  AIDS  face  a  staggering  array  of  barriers  to  obtaining 
and  maintaining  affordable,  appropriate  housing.  Despite  Federal 
and  State  anti-discrimination  laws,  many  people  with  AIDS  still 
face  illegal  eviction  from  their  homes  when  it  is  discovered  they 
have  AIDS.  Many  others  lose  their  housing  when,  as  a  result  of  ill- 
ness and  lost  wages,  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  rent  or  mortgage. 

And  a  growing  number  of  people  with  AIDS  and  HIV  are  already 
homeless  when  they  become  ill.  These  people  find  themselves  shuf- 
fled between  acute  care  hospitals,  shelter  facilities  that  may  be 
medically  inadequate  at  best  and  medically  life-threatening  at 
worst,  and  the  streets,  at  an  enormous  cost  to  their  health  and  to 
taxpayers. 

Children  with  HIV  may  spend  their  lives  in  acute  care  hospitals 
because  there  is  no  adequate  housing  for  them  and  their  families. 
Women  with  AIDS,  especially  those  who  have  children,  often  find 
themselves  barred  from  the  few  AIDS  residential  programs  that  do 
exist. 

Despite  these  problems,  for  many  years  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  denied  people  with  HIV  and  AIDS 
access  to  federally  sponsored  housing  for  people  with  disabilities. 
This  led  Congress  to  enact  the  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  in 
1990  which  provides  for  comprehensive,  community-based  HlV-spe- 
cific  housing  programs. 
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AHOA  gives  local  communities  the  capability  to  devise  the  most 
appropriate  and  effective  housing  strategies  for  community  mem- 
bers with  HIV  and  AIDS  and  their  families.  This  legislation  is 
flexible  and  allows  local  housing  planners  to  use  funding  to  develop 
any  of  a  broad  range  of  housing  and  support  services  to  meet  the 
community's  needs,  whether  those  needs  are  for  housing  informa- 
tion and  coordination  services,  short-term  supported  housing, 
rental  assistance  for  low  income  persons  with  AIDS  or  community 
residences. 

The  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  is  a  grant  program  meant 
to  help  the  cities  and  States  hardest  hit  by  the  AIDS  epidemic  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  their  citizens  with  AIDS.  90  percent  of 
the  act's  funding  is  distributed  by  HUD  through  a  formula  grant 
directly  to  cities  and  States  with  high  AIDS  caseloads.  HUD 
awards  the  remaining  10  percent  on  a  competitive  basis  to  projects 
of  national  significance. 

In  1994,  at  least  five  new  cities  will  qualify  for  formula  grants 
based  on  the  number  of  AIDS  cases  they  have.  It  has  already  been 
determined  that  33  metropolitan  areas  and  15  States  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  AHOA  funds  in  fiscal  1994.  AHOA  funds  are  going  to  com- 
munities in  States  across  the  country,  ranging  from  New  Jersey  to 
Ohio  to  Texas  to  California.  These  funds  will  allow  localities  and 
States  to  provide  a  continuum  of  housing  for  people  with  AIDS,  re- 
ducing unnecessary  hospital  costs  and  keeping  people  healthier 
longer. 

Unfortunately,  the  act  has  been  chronically  underfunded.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  act  was  enacted  in  1990,  no  funds  were  ap- 
propriated until  fiscal  1992.  In  that  year.  Congress  appropriated 
only  $50  million  of  the  then-authorized  $156.6  million  for  the  vital- 
ly important  programs  in  this  act. 

In  1992,  the  act  was  reauthorized,  and  the  fiscal  1993  authoriza- 
tion level  was  arbitrarily  reduced  to  $100  million,  despite  the  grow- 
ing number  of  people  with  AIDS  who  desperately  needed  housing. 
However,  Congress  did  the  right  thing  by  fully  appropriating  the 
authorized  amount  of  $100  million.  For  fiscal  1994,  AHOA  is  au- 
thorized back  at  the  original  $156.3  million  level,  and  Congress 
should  do  the  right  thing  again  and  appropriate  the  full  $156.3  mil- 
lion. 

The  Clinton  administration's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  proposal  to 
increase  funding  for  AHOA  by  only  $2.7  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1993  level  is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the  acute  needs  of 
communities  across  this  Nation.  Sadly  the  administration's  budget 
proposal  reflects  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  housing  for  people  with  AIDS,  even  by  those  who  other- 
wise understand  the  necessity  to  aggressively  fight  this  epidemic. 

I  am  here  today  to  make  sure  that  you  understand  how  impor- 
tant housing  for  people  with  AIDS  is.  When  you  are  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  fully  fund  the  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act 
in  fiscal  year  1994,  I  hope  you  will  remember  that  your  decision  is 
literally  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  thousands  of  people  with 
AIDS. 

Now,  in  the  interest  of  time  I  would  just  like  to  briefly  mention 
four  other  important  programs  that  are  of  concern  to  the  AIDS 
Action  Council.  One  of  these  is  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  Program,  and 
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we  urge  that  the  subcommittee  fully  appropriate  the  fully  author- 
ized amount  of  nearly  $278  million  for  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  Pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1994. 

Another  program  is  the  Supportive  Housing  Program,  Subtitle  C 
of  the  McKinney  act.  We  are  asking  that  this  program  be  fully 
funded  at  the  authorized  level  of  $212.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

We  also  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  additional  funds 
for  the  Section  811  program  to  allow  a  500  unit  set-aside  for  people 
with  AIDS  without  decreasing  the  availability  of  units  for  people 
with  other  disabilities. 

Lastly,  we  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  additional 
funds  to  provide  100,000  new  Section  8  rental  assistance  vouchers. 

Again,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  before  you  today 
about  the  housing  crisis  facing  people  with  AIDS  across  this 
Nation.  This  subcommittee  has  shown  leadership  on  this  issue  in 
the  past,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  adopt  the  appropriations  request 
that  I  have  outlined  so  that  communities  across  this  country  can 
begin  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  housing  for  their  citizens  with 
AIDS  and  HIV. 

And,  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  mention  per- 
sonally how  much  your  leadership  and  your  involvement  in  the 
fight  against  AIDS  has  meant  to  the  AIDS  Action  Council  and  to 
those  communities  hardest  hit  throughout  the  Nation.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Bross.  You  have  given  us  some 
excellent  testimony  on  a  subject  that  is  of  great  concern  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee. 

This  is  a  national  problem.  As  you  say,  it  is  one  in  which  I  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  initiative,  so  we  appreciate  very 
much  having  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Bross.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Good  morning.  My  name  is  Dan  Bross,  and  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  AIDS  Action 
Council,  the  Washington  representative  of  over  900  community  organizations  across  the  nation 
serving  people  with  HIV/ AIDS.  I  want  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  critical  housing  needs  of  people  with  HIV/ AIDS. 

Tragically,  the  housing  needs  of  people  with  HIV  and  AIDS  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  AIDS  communities'  top  unmet  needs.  Too  many  people  fail  to  understand  how 
critical  adequate  housing  is  to  preventing  the  onset  of  illness  and  to  maintaining  the  quality  of 
life  for  HTV  infected  individuals  and  their  families. 

People  with  HTV/AIDS  face  a  staggering  array  of  barriers  to  obtaining  and  maintaining 
affordable,  appropriate  housing.  Despite  Federal  and  State  anti-discrimination  laws,  many  people 
with  AIDS  still  face  illegal  eviction  from  their  homes  when  it  is  discovered  they  have  AIDS. 
Many  others  lose  their  housing  when,  as  a  result  of  illness  and  lost  wages,  they  are  unable  to  pay 
their  rent  or  mortgage.  And  a  growing  number  of  people  with  HIV/ AIDS  are  already  homeless 
when  they  become  ill;  these  people  find  themselves  shuffled  between  acute  care  hospitals,  shelter 
facilities  that  may  be  medically  inadequate  at  best  and  medically  life-threatening  at  worst,  and 
the  streets,  at  an  enormous  cost  to  their  health  and  to  the  taxpayers. 

Children  with  HIV  may  spend  their  lives  in  acute  care  hospitals  because  there  is  no 
adequate  housing  for  them  and  their  families.  Women  with  AIDS,  especially  those  who  have 
children,  often  find  themselves  barred  from  the  few  AIDS  residential  programs  that  do  exisu 

Despite  these  problems,  for  many  years  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  denied  people  with  HTV/AIDS  access  to  federally-sponsored  housing  for 
people  with  disabilities.  This  led  Congress  to  enact  the  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act 
(AHOA)  in  1990,  which  provides  for  comprehensive,  community-based  HTV-specific  housing 
programs. 

AHOA  gives  local  communities  the  capability  to  devise  the  most  appropriate  and  effective 
housing  strategies  for  community  members  with  HIV/ AIDS  and  their  families.  The  legislation 
is  flexible  and  allows  local  housing  planners  to  use  funding  to  develop  any  of  a  broad  range  of 
housing  and  support  services  to  meet  the  community's  needs,  whether  those  needs  are  for  housing 
information  and  coordination  services,  short-terra  supported  housing,  rental  assistance  for  low 
income  persons  with  HIV/ AIDS,  or  community  residences. 

The  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  is  a  grant  program  meant  to  help  the  cities  and 
States  hardest  hit  by  the  AIDS  epidemic  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  their  citizens  with 
HIV/ AIDS.  Ninety  percent  of  the  Act's  funding  is  distributed  by  HUD  through  a  formula  grant 
directly  to  cities  and  states  with  high  AIDS  caseloads.  HUD  awards  the  remaining  ten  percent 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  projects  of  national  significance. 

In  1994,  at  least  5  new  cities  will  qualify  for  formula  grants  based  on  the  number  of 
AIDS  cases  they  have.  It  has  already  been  determined  that  33  metropolitan  areas  and  15  states 
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will  be  eligible  for  AHOA  funds  in  fiscal  94.'  AHOA  funds  are  going  to  communities  in  states 
across  the  country,  ranging  from  New  Jersey  to  Ohio  to  Texas  to  California.  These  funds  will 
allow  localities  and  states  to  provide  a  continuum  of  housing  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS, 
reducing  unnecessary  hospital  costs  and  keeping  people  healthier  longer. 

Unfortunately,  the  Act  has  been  chronically  underfunded.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Act 
was  enacted  in  1990,  no  funds  were  appropriated  until  fiscal  1992.  In  that  year.  Congress 
appropriated  only  $50  million  of  the  then-authorized  amount  of  $156.6  million  for  the  vitally 
important  programs  in  this  Act. 

In  1992,  the  Act  was  reauthorized,  and  the  fiscal  93  authorization  level  was  arbitrarily 
reduced  to  $100  million,  despite  the  growing  numbers  of  people  with  HIV  and  AIDS  who 
desperately  needed  housing.  However,  Congress  did  the  right  thing  by  appropriating  the  fully 
authorized  amount  of  $100  million.  For  FY  94,  the  AHOA  is  authorized  back  at  the  original 
$156.3  million  level,  and  Congress  should  do  the  right  thing  again  and  appropriate  the  full  $156.3 
million. 

The  Clinton  Administration's  FY  94  Budget  proposal  to  increase  funding  for  the  AHOA 
by  only  $2.7  million  over  the  FY  93  level  of  $100  million  is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the 
acute  needs  of  communities  across  this  nation.  Sadly,  the  Administration's  Budget  Proposal 
reflects  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  housing  for  people  with 
HIV/AIDS,  even  by  those  who  otherwise  understand  the  necessity  to  aggressively  fight  this 
epidemic. 

I  am  here  today  to  make  sure  you  understand  how  important  housing  for  people  with 
HIV/AIDS  is.  When  you  are  deciding  whether  or  not  to  fully  fund  the  AIDS  Housing 
Opportunities  Act  in  FY  94, 1  hope  you  will  remember  that  your  decision  is  a  life  or  death  matter 
for  many  people  with  HIV/ AIDS. 

Another  housing  program  which  specifically  serves  people  with  HIV/ AIDS  is  Shelter  Plus 
Care,  a  program  that  provides  permanent  housing  for  homeless  individuals  who  have  chemical 
dependency,  mental  illness,  or  AIDS.  This  program  is  especially  critical  given  the  rising  numbers 
of  homeless  people  who  are  HTV  positive.  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  recently  reported  that 
nationwide,  an  estimated  9  percent  of  all  homeless  people  are  HIV  positive,  and  in  some  cities 
the  estimates  are  that  as  many  as  20  to  30  percent  of  homeless  persons  are  HIV  positive. 
Therefore,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  fully  authorized  amount  of  nearly  $278 
million  for  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  program  in  FY  94. 


'  A  list  of  FY  93  AHOA  formula  grantees  and  grant  amounts  awarded  is  attached. 
Additionally,  five  new  EMAs  have  been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  fiscal  94  formula  grants: 
Orlando,  Florida;  Kansas  City,  MO/KS;  New  Haven/Bridgeport,  CT;  Phoenix,  AZ;  and  St.  Louis, 
MO/IL. 
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The  AIDS  Housing  Opportunities  Act  and  Shelter  Plus  Care  are  our  primary  concerns, 
since  these  programs  are  the  only  federally-sponsored  housing  programs  designed  specifically  to 
begin  to  meet  the  acute  housing  needs  of  people  with  HIV/AIDS.  These  programs  alone, 
however,  cannot  possibly  begin  to  meet  the  chronic  housing  needs  of  people  with  HIV/AIDS, 
because  they  are  small,  one-time  grant  programs.  Therefore,  we  are  also  concerned  that  other 
housing  programs  for  people  with  disabilities,  programs  that  people  with  HIV/AIDS  may  access, 
also  be  adequately  funded. 

In  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  Congress  legislatively  reversed 
HUD's  historical  policy  of  denying  access  to  people  with  HIV/ AIDS,  by  clarifying  that  people 
with  HIV/ AIDS  may  not  be  excluded  from  these  programs.  However,  we  fear  that  having  finally 
won  access  to  these  housing  programs,  our  victory  will  be  rendered  meaningless  because  funding 
for  these  programs  will  be  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  who  are  now  eligible  for 
them. 

One  of  these  programs  is  the  Supportive  Housing  Program,  Subtitle  C  of  the  McKinney 
Act,  which  provides  both  transitional  and  permanent  supportive  housing  and  services  to  homeless 
people  with  disabilities,  including  HIV/ AIDS.  We  are  asking  that  this  program  be  fully  funded 
at  the  authorized  level  of  $212.6  million  for  FY  94. 

We  also  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  additional  funds  for  the  Section  811 
program  to  allow  a  500  unit  set-aside  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS  without  decreasing  the 
availability  of  units  for  people  with  other  disabilities.  The  Section  8 1 1  program  provides 
supportive  housing  for  persons  with  disabilities.  This  program  enables  people  with  disabilities 
to  live  independently  in  living  accommodations  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs.  By 
directing  HUD  to  set-aside  500  units  for  people  with  HFV/AIDS,  as  was  done  in  1991,  Congress 
can  ensure  the  inclusion  of  people  with  HFV/AIDS  in  this  program. 

Lastly,  we  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  additional  funds  to  provide  100,000 
new  Section  8  rental  assistance  vouchers.  The  Section  8  rental  assistance  program  provides  rental 
assistance  to  low-income  households.  This  program  has  been  used  to  maintain  housing  for 
people  with  HFV/AIDS  who  otherwise  would  face  homelessness,  and  we  believe  it  is  an 
important  housing  assistance  mechanism  in  many  communities  and  should  be  available  to  more 
people. 

Again,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  before  you  today  about  the  housing  crisis 
facing  people  with  HIV/ AIDS  across  this  nation.  This  Subcommittee  has  shown  leadership  on 
this  issue  in  the  past,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  adopt  the  appropriations  requests  I've  oudined  here 
so  that  communities  across  this  country  can  begin  to  meet  the  critical  housing  needs  of  their 
citizens  with  HFV  and  AIDS. 
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Chart  1.— States  That  Qualify  for 

THE    HOPWA    PROGRAM    ANO     FISCAL 
YEAR  1993  AWARDS 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

BONNIE-JEAN  BROOKS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  POLICY,  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  PRIVATE  RESIDENTIAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  would  be  Ms.  Bonnie-Jean 
Brooks,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Private 
Residential  Resources.  Ms.  Brooks. 

Ms.  Brooks.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Good  morning.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear 
before  our  subcommittee  this  morning.  We  will  place  your  entire 
statement  in  the  record,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Ms.  Brooks.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  Bonnie-Jean  Brooks, 
Executive  Director  of  OHI,  which  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  back  in 
Bangor,  Maine.  I  suspect  there  was  another  person  here  at  this 
table  a  little  while  ago  who  probably  works  12  miles  from  where  I 
work,  and  I  don't  know  him. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  in  my  work  in  Bangor  I  represent 
people  with  developmental  disabilities  who  have  previously  been 
institutionalized,  and  I  am  now  living  in  the  community.  I  am  here 
representing  the  National  association  of  Private  Residential  Re- 
sources as  its  Vice  President  for  Policy. 

As  you  mentioned,  you  have  a  copy  of  our  written  statement,  so  I 
will  not  elaborate  upon  that  statement.  There  is  a  summary  page 
of  recommendations  which  I  would  ask  you  to  take  into  consider- 
ation. Additionally,  we  will  hear  from  others  today — and  you  al- 
ready have  heard  from  others — about  some  of  the  programs  that 
we  hope  you  will  consider  funding  that  affects  the  lives  of  people 
with  disabilities. 

The  primary  overriding  concern  that  we  have  is  that  the  avail- 
able, affordable,  safe  and  healthy  housing  stock  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  while  the  demand  for  it  has  been  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  We  are  most  concerned  about  people  with  very,  very 
low  incomes  who  have  disabilities. 

I  live  and  work  in  rural  Maine,  and,  frankly,  we  have  very  little 
experience  with  HUD  programs,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  limited  use  in  the  recent  past  t)f  the  202  program  and  with  the 
use  of  some  Section  8  programs  which  are  very  difficult  to  access 
because  of  their  lack  of  availability.  Unfortunately,  HUD  programs 
have  not  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  people  with  disabilities  in 
my  State. 

The  field  has  changed,  and  it  is  changing  dramatically  in  terms 
of  the  way  we  choose  to  support  people.  People  are  not  choosing  to 
live  in  the  larger  congregate  settings.  Rather,  it  is  more  common 
that  you  find  one  or  two  people  with  disabilities  who  have  just 
moved  out  of  an  institution  living  together  in  a  community. 

People  with  disabilities,  although  they  are  still  eligible  for  con- 
tinued support  in  an  institution,  choose  to  move  out  from  the  med- 
icaid-funded  institution  where  they  continue  to  be  medicaid  funded. 
While  medicaid  continues  to  be  the  primary  funding  source  for 
these  people,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that,  when  they  move  from  the 
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institution,  they  move  to  a  less  expensive  use  of  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  that  is,  when  people  with  disabilities  use 
medicaid  in  the  community,  that  particular  medicaid  program  does 
not  fund  room  and  board,  so  we  are  looking  to  HUD  programs  to 
assist  with  the  funding  of  room  and  board.  The  SSI  must  pay  for 
the  room  and  board,  and  even  in  rural  Maine  warehousing  costs 
are  low,  there  is  not  enough  SSI  to  pay  for  the  room  and  board. 
This  often  means  that  people  continue  to  remain  in  an  institution 
at  a  much  higher  cost  in  a  more  restrictive  setting  or  people  choose 
to  move  into  substandard  housing  in  a  frantic  effort  to  get  out  of 
the  restricted  environment. 

And  it  often  eventually  backfires  due  to  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  location  or  the  environment  or  other  neighborhood  elements. 
Backfire  often  means  a  return  to  an  institution  and  to  an  expen- 
sive life-style  that  comes  at  a  high  cost  to  a  lot  of  us. 

The  new  tenant-based  rent  subsidy  provision  of  Section  811  pro- 
gram which  Congress  authorized  last  year  has  not  yet  been  funded. 
HUD's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  does  not  include  an  ap- 
propriation for  this  new  provision.  The  new  provision  was  specifi- 
cally designed  to  support  people  with  disabilities,  and  that  money 
is  urgently  needed,  and  we  hope  you  will  consider  appropriating 
money  for  that  program. 

I  believe  that,  based  on  the  trends  in  our  field  and  what  people  I 
support  tell  me  about  how  they  want  to  live,  that  the  Section  8  pro- 
gram and  its  new  provision  within  the  811  program  are  the  best 
mechanisms  available  to  assist  people  with  disabilities  achieve  a 
higher  quality  of  housing  in  a  less  costly  way. 

Please  particularly  consider  then  our  request  for  increases  over 
what  has  been  available  in  the  past  year  for  the  Section  8  program 
and  please  consider  an  appropriation  for  the  newly  authorized  Sec- 
tion 811  tenant-based  rental  assistance  provision.  We  all  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  find  ways  to  redistribute  our  Nation's  resources  so 
that  our  eligible  citizens  are  treated  as  equitably  as  possible.  And  I 
think  that  in  the  consideration  of  these  two  particular  resources 
that  we  are  bringing  to  your  attention  that  this  committee  can  cer- 
tainly take  an  active  role  in  causing  a  more  equitable  allocation  of 
our  precious  resources. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  here  today, 
and  I  wish  you  good  luck  in  your  deliberations  this  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Brooks.  You  have 
given  us  some  excellent  testimony  here,  and  we  also  accept  that 
good  luck.  We  do  need  it  this  year.  You  are  right.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Ms.  Brooks.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  RESIDENTIAL  RESOXmCES 
SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FY  1994  HUD  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  need  for  community  housing  for  people  with  disabilities  is  tremendous  and  is 
increasing  each  year  as  the  stock  of  available,  affordable,  decent  housing 
continues  to  dwindle.  The  budget  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  been  cut  more  severely  than  that  of  any  other  major  Federal  agency.  FEDERAL 
SPENDING  MUST  BE  PRIORITIZED  FOR  PROGRAMS  THAT  HELP  OUR  NATION'S  CITIZENS  THE  MOST 
—  HOUSING,  FOOD,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  HUD  FUNDING  MUST  BE  RESTORED  TO 
EARLIER  LEVELS.  IT  CANNOT  BE  REDUCED  FURTHER. 

The  National  Association  of  Private  Residential  Resources  respectfully  makes  the 
following  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for  programs 
administered  by  HUD  that  support  housing  for  people  with  mental  retardation  and 
other  disabilities. 

o  THE  SECTION  8  PROGRAM  MUST  BE  GIVEN  PRIORITY  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1994,  AND  EXPANDED 
SO  THAT  IT  CAN  CONTINUE  TO  SUPPORT  THOSE  VfflO  RECEIVED  ASSISTANCE  IN  FY  1993,  AND 
CAN  BEGIN  TO  MORE  ADEQUATELY  ADDRESS  THE  DIVERSE  HOUSING  NEEDS  OF  LOW-  AND  VERY 
LOW-INCOME  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMILIES  WHO  DESPERATELY  NEED  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE. 

o  NAPRR  SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  RECOMMENDATION  THAT  FUNDING  FOR  THE   SECTION 
8  PROGRAM  BE  INCREASED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1994,  SO  THAT  IT  CAN  CONTINUE  TO 
SUPPORT  THOSE  WHO  RECEIVED  ASSISTANCE  IN  FY  1993  AND  CAN  BEGIN   TO  MORE 
ADEQUATELY  ADDRESS  THE  DIVERSE  HOUSING  NEEDS  OF  LOW-  AND  VERY   LOW- INCOME 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMILIES  WHO  DESPERATELY  NEED  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE.  THIS   PROGRAM 
SHOULD  PROVIDE  SUPPORT  TO  MANY  MORE  PEOPLE  EACH  YEAR  AND  REQUIRES  A  SIGNIFICANT 
INCREASE  IN  FY  94  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  DO  SO. 

o  SECTION  8  SHOULD  ALSO  AGAIN  SUPPORT  THE  REHABILITATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW 
HOUSING  THROUGH  NEW  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION/CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM. 

o  NAPRR  JOINS  THE  CONSORTIUM  FOR  CITIZENS  WITH  DISABILITIES  (CCD)  IN  SEEKING  THE 
FULLY  AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATION  OF  $1.36  BILLION  IN  FY  1994  FOR  THE  COMBINED 
SECTION  202/811  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  PROGRAMS,  WITH  NOT  LESS  THAN  301  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SECTION  811. 

o  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  NEW  SECTION  811  TENANT-BASED  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROVISION  SHOULD  BE  MADE  IN  FY  1994  TO  SUPPLEMENT  THOSE  FOR  ACQUIRING  AND 
REHABILITATING  OR  CONSTRUCTING  NEW  HOUSING  FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES. 

o  NAPRR  ASKS  CONGRESS  TO  APPROPRIATE  $21  MILLION  FOR  THE  CONGREGATE  HOUSING 
SERVICES  PROGRAM  IN  FY  1994  —  THE  FULLY  AUTHORIZED  AMOUNT,  WHICH  IS  EQUAL  TO 
THE  AMOtnJT  APPROPRIATED  IN  FY  1993.  THIS  WILL  CONTINUE  EXISTING  SUPPORT  AND 
COULD  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  PHYSICAL  BARRIERS  SO  THAT  PEOPLE  WITH 
DISABILITIES  OR  WHO  ARE  AGING  CAN  LIVE  IN  COMMUNITY  HOUSING. 

o  NAPRR  SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  REQUEST  FOR  $4.2  BILLION  FOR  THE  CDBG 
PROGRAM  IN  FY  1994. 

o  NAPRR  ALSO  SUPPORTS  ADDITIONAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FY  1994  HOUSING 

APPROPRIATIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  DOCUMENT  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  CONSORTIUM  FOR 
CITIZENS  WITH  DISABILITIES  (CCD),  THE  IMPACT  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
1994  BUDGET  ON  PROGRAMS  FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Association  of  Private  Residential  Resources  currently  represents  more 
than  550  agencies  nationwide  that  together  provide  residential  services  to  more 
than  50,000  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other  developmental  disabilities. 
HUD  programs  are  of  vital  importance  to  our  members.  Many  of  our  members  have 
helped  people  with  disabilities  access  Section  8  housing  certificates  or  vouchers 
to  rent  homes  or  apartments  in  residential  neighborhoods  and  public  housing 
projects.  Members  then  provide  support  services  so  that  people  can  live  inde- 
pendently as  part  of  the  local  community. 

HUD  programs  also  currently  provide  the  only  capital  funding  available  to  some 
agencies  that  serve  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other  disabilities.  Many 
NAPRR  members  have  successfully  utilized  the  Section  202/8  direct  loan  program  and 
the  newer  Section  811  program  to  develop  housing  in  the  community  for  people  with 
disabilities.  A  few  NAPRR  members  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  Congregate 
Housing  Services  funding  to  provide  necessary  support  services  for  some  of  the 
people  they  serve.  Others  have  been  able  to  use  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
funds  to  develop  housing  and/or  daytime  program  sites. 

People  with  disabilities  often  confront  more  severe  difficulties  in  acquiring 
adequate  living  arrangements  than  those  who  are  not  disabled.  Many  require  services 
in  connection  with  housing  to  avoid  homelessness  or  living  in  more  restrictive  and 
more  costly  settings  that  are  funded  entirely  at  government  expense.  People  with 
physical  disabilities  may  require  barrier-free  accommodations  that  can  be  provided 
only  with  modification  of  existing  housing  or  through  new  construction. 

Building  and  life-safety  standards  now  applied  to  both  new  construction  and 
existing  housing  converted  for  use  as  housing  for  four  or  more  people  with 
disabilities  often  require  automatic  sprinkler  protection  and  other  features  which 
necessitate  more  funding  than  is  needed  by  other  citizens  to  access  adequate 
housing.  However,  people  with  disabilities  usually  have  fewer  resources. 

THE  NEED  FOR  MORE  COMMUNITY  HOUSING  FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  IS  TREMENDOUS  AND 
IS  INCREASING  EACH  YEAR,  BUT  THE  STOCK  OF  AVAILABLE,  AFFORDABLE,  DECENT  HOUSING 
CONTINUES  TO  DWINDLE.  FUNDING  FOR  FEDERAL  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  MUST  BE  RESTORED. 
FEDERAL  SPENDING  MUST  BE  DIRECTED  TOWARD  PROGRAMS  THAT  HELP  OUR  NEEDIEST  CITIZENS 
THE  MOST  —  THOSE  WHICH  PROVIDE  HOUSING,  FOOD,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  HOUSING 
PROGRAMS  MUST  BE  A  PRIORITY  FOR  THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  FEDERAL  DOLLARS.  THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  MUST  ADD  DOLLARS  TO  THESE  PROGRAMS  IN  FY  1994. 


.SECTION  8  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Section  8  rental  assistance  program  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  effective  ways 
to  provide  housing  for  people  with  low  and  very  low  incomes,  including  those  with 
disabilities.  Many  people  with  disabilities  need  only  Section  8  assistance  to  be 
self-dependent.  Others  combine  a  Section  8  certificate  or  voucher  with  other 
Federal  programs  like  Supplemental  Security  Income,  Food  Stamps,  and  perhaps  HUD 
Congregate  Housing  Services  support,  to  remain  off  the  streets  or  out  of  more 
costly  institutional  settings.  During  1994,  a  new  HUD  program  will  provide  funding 
to  coordinate  services  for  older  Americans  with  disabilities  who  need  support  to 
remain  in  public  housing.  This  should  also  be  a  cost-effective  program  that  will 
enable  people  to  remain  in  their  own  apartments  after  they  begin  to  need  some 
assistance  in  the  home.  A  similar  program  is  needed  to  provide  the  same  assurances 
for  people  with  disabilities. 
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Fewer  than  one-third  as  many  households  are  offered  new  Section  8  assistance  each 
year  as  compared  to  those  served  under  this  program  during  the  1970s.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  nation's  housing  crisis  has  grown  far  worse  for  people  with  low 
incomes,  and  the  numbers  of  people  who  are  homeless  are  increasing  substantially. 
Many  people  who  are  homeless  have  disabilities. 

The  Section  8  program  cannot  be  fully  successful  unless  a  sufficient  amount  of 
appropriate  housing  is  available.  Regretfully,  the  stock  of  such  housing  is 
diminishing  each  year.  We  regret  that  the  Section  8  program  no  longer  adds  to  the 
housing  stock  by  supporting  the  rehabilitation  and  construction  of  low-income 
housing,  except  under  the  SRO  (single  room  only)  program. 

NAPRR  SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  RECOMMENDATION  THAT  THE  FUNDING  FOR  THE  SECTION 
8  PROGRAM  BE  INCREASED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  SO  THAT  IT  CAN  CONTINUE  TO  SUPPORT  THOSE 
WHO  RECEIVED  ASSISTANCE  IN  FY  1993  AND  CAN  BEGIN  TO  MORE  ADEQUATELY  ADDRESS  THE 
DIVERSE  HOUSING  NEEDS  OF  LOW-  AND  VERY  LOW- INCOME  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMILIES  WHO 
DESPERATELY  NEED  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE.  THIS  PROGRAM  SHOULD  PROVIDE  SUPPORT  TO  MANY 
MORE  PEOPLE  EACH  YEAR  AND  REQUIRES  A  SIGNIFICANT  INCREASE  IN  FY  94  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  DO  SO.  SECTION  8  SHOULD  ALSO  AGAIN  SUPPORT  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  EXISTING 
HOUSING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  HOUSING. 


SECTION  811  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  FOR  PERSON  WITH  DISABILITIES 

Each  year  the  number  of  nonprofit  organizations  that  apply  for  Section  202  and  811 
funds  far  exceeds  the  number  that  receive  fund  reservations.  Despite  substantial 
waiting  lists  for  most  of  the  community  housing  developed  in  this  nation  for  people 
with  disabilities,  Federal  housing  programs  have  been  drastically  cut  over  the  last 
decade.  The  Supportive  Housing  Program  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  includes  an 
expansion  of  eligible  housing  options  to  include  units  in  multi-family  housing 
developments,  condominiums  and  cooperatives.  The  availability  of  these  options 
gives  people  with  disabilities  increased  opportunity  to  live  in  smaller  settings 
that  are  more  well-integrated  into  a  neighborhood. 

The  President's  budget  request  continues  the  decade-long  decrease  in  the 
availability  of  funds  for  housing  for  people  with  disabilities  by  limiting  funding 
for  capital  advances  to  only  1,500  units  —  in  contrast  to  the  3,234  units 
available  in  1992,  and  the  2,472  units  in  1993. 

The  Housing  and  Conmunlty  Development  Act  of  1992  (HCDA)  authorizes  expenditure  of 
Section  811  funding  for  new  leased  housing  to  address  the  potential  loss  of  housing 
for  people  with  disabilities  that  is  expected  to  occur  as  Section  202  and  public 
housing  sponsors  take  advantage  of  their  new  option  to  designate  buildings  as 
elderly-only  or  disability-only.  The  leased  housing  option  should  be  implemented, 
but  funding  must  supplement  that  made  available  for  rehabilitation  and  new 
construction  in  the  811  program.  Section  811  is  the  only  resource  for  many  agencies 
that  develop  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  These  agencies  find  that  the 
stock  of  adequate  housing  is  so  low  that  rehabilitation  and  new  construction  are 
often  the  only  means  available  to  obtain  barrier-free  housing  in  the  community 
which  meets  licensing  standards. 

NAPRR  JOINS  THE  CONSORTIUM  FOR  CITIZENS  WITH  DISABILITIES  (CCD)  IN  SEEKING  AN 
APPROPRIATION  OF  $1.36  BILLION  IN  FY  1994  FOR  THE  COMBINED  SECTION  202/811 
SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  WITH  NOT  LESS  THAN  30t  OF  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
SECTION  811  PROGRAM.  AN  ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  NEW  811  TENANT-BASED 
RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  IS  NECESSARY. 
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CONGREGATE  HOUSING  SERVICES 

As  people  with  more  severe  disabilities  move  into  the  community  from  large 
institutional  settings  and  from  their  family  homes,  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
more  services  within  the  community.  Federal,  state  and  local  sources  of  assistance 
have  diminished  significantly  for  more  than  a  decade.  Services  such  as  meals, 
transportation,  personal  care  and  housekeeping  assistance  enable  even  people  with 
very  severe  disabilities  to  remain,  or  become,  relatively  self-dependent,  thereby 
avoiding  more  costly  settings  and  supports.  Support  services  are  essential  to  keep 
most  specialized  congregate  housing  programs  viable.  The  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  (CHSP)  has  assured  that  necessary  services  will  be  available  to 
select  tenants  of  Section  202  and  public  housing  projects. 

The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  (NAHA)  amended  this  program  in  1990  and  more 
than  doubled  the  authorized  amount  of  funding  to  permit  the  use  of  CHSP  funds  to 
retrofit  individual  dwelling  units,  renovate  public  and  common  areas  to  eliminate 
physical  barriers,  and  to  create  and  rehabilitate  congregate  space  in  or  adjacent 
to  such  housing  to  accommodate  supportive  services  that  enhance  independent  living. 
Such  use  of  these  funds  will  enable  some  housing  sponsors  to  comply  with 
accessibility  requirements  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA);  however, 
this  provision  has  never  been  implemented.  This  must  occur  to  expand  the  amount  of 
housing  available  to  people  with  disabilities  who  are  living  in  substandard  housing 
or  are  unnecessarily  institutionalized  because  of  the  lack  of  affordable, 
accessible  housing.  It  will  also  enable  people  who  become  physically  disabled  to 
remain  in  community  housing. 

The  HCDA  of  1992  also  now  permits  the  development  of  elderly-only  and  disability- 
only  housing  in  Section  202  and  public  housing  projects.  NAPRR  and  other  disability 
advocacy  organizations  believe  that  with  appropriate  supports,  people  with 
disabilities  can  live  successfully  in  public  housing  and  the  buildings  supported  by 
Section  202.  The  availability  of  CHS  can  help  avoid  the  need  for  segregated 
housing,  which  we  and  other  disability  groups  find  so  offensive. 

The  President's  budget  recommends  an  appropriation  of  only  $6.3  million  to  extend 
the  existing  56  Congregate  Services  contracts  under  the  original  prograra  in  1994, 
providing  no  funding  for  new  contracts.  Instead,  the  President  suggests  that  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program  be  used  to  provide  similar  support 
services  for  people  with  disabilities.  While  the  provisions  of  housing  services  is 
a  newly  authorized  activity  in  the  CDBG  program  beginning  in  FT  1994,  the  fact  is 
that  communities  have  not  yet  used  CDBG  money  for  that  purpose.  Although  the 
President's  budget  proposed  $2.5  billion  in  CDBG  money  under  his  stimulus  package 
to  augment  the  FT  1993  appropriation,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  localities  will 
use  any  of  these  funds  for  housing  support  if  the  package  is  passed.  In  addition, 
it  will  likely  be  difficult  for  current  Section  202  and  public  housing  sponsors  to 
access  these  funds  in  the  CDBG  program.  Moreover,  funding  must  be  available  for 
services  for  people  with  disabilities  in  Section  202  and  public  housing  projects  to 
address  so  called  "mixing"  concerns  raised  as  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1992  was  being  passed. 

The  effective  management  of  public  housing  and  the  availability  of  services   based 
on  individual  need  is  critical  to  the  continued  visability  of  these  projects  to 
avoid  the  inappropriate  segregation  of  people  with  disabilities  into  large 
congregate  settings  that  could  become  the  institutions  of  the  future.  NAPRR 
believes  that  the  CHSP  should  be  adequat.ely  funded.  This  has  been  an  important 
resource  for  those  who  have  been  able  to  access  these  funds,  and  the  new  activities 
authorized  in  NAHA  to  remove  physical  barriers  should  be  implemented. 
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NAPRR  ASKS  CONGRESS  TO  APPROPRIATE  $21  MILLION  FOR  THE  CONGREGATE  HOUSING  SERVICES 

PROGRAM  IN  FY  1994  —  THE  FULLY  AUTHORIZED  AMOUNT,  VffllCH  IS  EQUAL  TO  THE  AMOUNT 
APPROPRIATED  IN  FY  1993.  THIS  WILL  CONTINUE  EXISTING  SUPPORT  AND  COULD  PROVIDE  FOR 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  PHYSICAL  BARRIERS  SO  THAT  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  OR  WHO  ARE  AGING 
CAN  LIVE  IN  COMMUNITY  HOUSING. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grant  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  program  that  is 
used  by  state  and  local  governments  in  diverse  ways.  Some  communities  have  used  it 
more  successfully  than  others  to  assist  people  with  disabilities  who  are  forced  by 
economics  or  the  location  of  essential  resources  (e.g.,  clinics,  stores, 
transportation,  etc.)  to  live  in  our  nation's  older  urban  centers.  As  cities 
deteriorate,  abandoned  buildings  often  attract  undesirable  activities,  furthering 
decay  and  both  directly  and  indirectly  affecting  people  with  disabilities  and 
others  with  low  incomes  who  live  in  these  areas.  The  private  sector  has  utilized 
CDBG  funding  in  some  communities  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate  buildings  used  as 
apartments,  congregate  living  arrangements,  workshops  and  day-program  settings. 

NAPRR  members  report  that  local  planning  for  the  use  of  CDBG  funds  enhances  concern 
for  others  and  gives  disability  advocates  an  opportunity  to  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  process.   The  relationships  that  are  developed  during  planning  continue 
after  the  project  has  been  completed,  assisting  the  integration  of  people  with 
disabilities  into  the  revitalized  community. 

NAPRR  RECOMMENDS  THAT  THE  CDBG  PROGRAM  BE  FUNDED  AT  THE  LEVEL  REQUESTED  BY 
PRESIDENT  CLINTON  FOR  FY  1994. 

NAPRR  ALSO  SUPPORTS  ADDITIONAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FY  1994  HOUSING  APPROPRIATIONS 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  DOCUMENT  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  CONSORTIUM  FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES 
(CCD),  THE  IMPACT  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  1994  BUDGET  ON  PROGRAMS  FOR 
PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

RALPH  J.  MOORE,  ARC  (FORMERLY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED 
CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  ARC,  formerly  the  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  represented  by 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Moore,  Jr.  Hi,  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Moore.  Hi,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  nice  to  welcome  you  before  our  subcommittee 
this  morning.  If  you  have  a  formal  statement  we  will  place  it  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point,  and  we  will  recognize  to  you 
proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Moore.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  do  have  a  formal  state- 
ment, and  I  won't  undertake  to  repeat  it  orally.  I  will  just  hit  some 
highlights. 

My  name  is  Ralph  Moore,  and  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  nation- 
al Governmental  Affairs  Committee  of  the  ARC.  The  ARC  serves  7 
million  citizens  who  have  mental  retardation.  Our  members  in- 
clude parents  and  professionals  and  self-advocates,  people  with 
mental  retardation  themselves. 

One  of  our  top  priorities  is  inclusion  of  citizens  with  mental  re- 
tardation in  the  community  along  with  the  rest  of  us.  These  citi- 
zens don't  belong  in  institutions,  and  they  shouldn't  and  can't  just 
go  on  living  with  their  parents  forever.  Parents  wear  out  and  die. 

Most  people  with  mental  retardation  have  low  incomes  and  need 
affordable  housing.  They  have  low  incomes  not  through  any  fault 
of  their  own  but  because  of  their  disabilities.  They  need  affordable 
housing  if  they  are  to  be  included  in  the  community  as  other  citi- 
zens are.  That  is  why  the  HUD  programs  that  are  addressed  in  our 
detailed  written  statement  are  critically  important  for  these  citi- 
zens. 

Two  of  the  preceding  witnesses  have  addressed  the  Section  811 
program,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  programs  and  one  of 
considerable  concern  to  us.  Congress  established  that  program  a 
few  years  ago  by  splitting  it  off  from  the  old  Section  202  program 
in  order  to  provide  capital  for  housing  for  persons  with  mental  re- 
tardation and  other  disabilities. 

In  1990,  Congress  expanded  that  program  to  provide  capital  for  a 
range  of  housing  options  such  as  the  acquisition  of  units  in  multi- 
family  and  condo  developments  in  addition  to  the  addition  of  group 
homes. 

Last  year,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  controversy 
over  the  mixing  of  young  people  with  disabilities  and  elderly  per- 
sons, a  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component  was  added  to 
the  Section  811  program,  but  no  additional  funds  were  provided  for 
it.  Congress  included  a  hold-harmless  provision  to  assure  that  cap- 
ital would  be  provided  for  as  many  units  as  in  the  previous  year, 
but  now  the  administration  has  made  a  budget  proposal  that  would 
cut  the  number  of  units  for  which  capital  would  be  provided  by 
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about  40  percent,  and  the  proposals  include  nothing  for  the  new 
rental  assistance  component. 

Now,  this  approach  would  be  disastrous  for  people  with  mental 
retardation  and  other  disabilities  who  need  more  housing,  not  less. 
The  waiting  lists  are,  as  you  know,  very-well,  extremely  long.  We 
urge  you  to  appropriate  the  fully  authorized  amount  for  the  Sec- 
tion 202  and  Section  811  programs,  including  $409  million  for  the 
traditional  capital  advanced  program  under  Section  811  and  also  to 
start  funding  the  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component  of 
Section  811  with  $13  million.  The  HUD  appropriation  covers  sever- 
al programs  that  can  make  a  crucial  contribution  to  housing  of  per- 
sons with  disabilities. 

Our  recommendations  for  these  programs  are  listed  on  the  last 
page  of  our  written  statement,  and  they  include,  just  briefly,  $26 
million  for  implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act;  $21  million  to  the  Congregate  Housing  Services 
program  to  continue  prior  grants  and  to  begin  implementation  of 
provisions  relating  to  retrofitting  units  in  existing  houses;  $320  mil- 
lion for  the  McKinney  programs,  with  $100  million  targeted  for 
homeless  people  with  disabilities. 

And,  finally,  we  would  like  to  see  HUD  directed  to  apply  a  specif- 
ic portion  of  its  research  and  technology  funds  to  outside  research 
on  innovative  funding  methods  for  persons  with  disabilities  so  that 
we  can  develop  new  and  better  ways  to  finance  housing  for  persons 
with  mental  retardation  and  other  disabilities. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  you.  These 
are  critically  important  programs  and  deserve  your  support  as  they 
have  had  in  the  past.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Moore,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  before 
this  subcommittee.  I  agree  with  you  that  these  are  important  areas 
of  the  budget,  and,  as  you  indicate,  these  are  areas  of  the  budget 
that  had  our  support  in  the  past.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Moore.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 


T    h 
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Governmental  Affairs  Office 
1522  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  516 
Wastiington,  D.C.  20005 
(202)  785-3388  /  FAX  (202)  467-4179 
TDD  (202)  785-3411 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mr.   Chairman,   Committee  Members My  name  is  Ralph  J.   Moore,  Jr.   I  am 

Chairman  of  the  The  Arc's  national  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  and  a  past-President  of 
The  Arc  of  Maryland.  The  Arc,  formerly  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the  United 
States,  is  marking  its  43rd  year  of  nationwide  service  to  jjeople  with  mental  retardation.  The 
Arc's  160,000  members  include  self-advocates,  parents,  professionals,  and  others  across  the 
nation  who  are  part  of,  or  work  on  behalf  of,  the  over  seven  million  citizens  with  mental 
retardation. 

Last  year  when  I  testified,  I  mentioned  three  events  that  had  taken  place  in  the  past  few 
years  which  might  help  to  ensure  that  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other  disabilities  had 
access  to  an  expanded  variety  of  housing  options  within  their  communities.  These  were  the 
passage  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act,  and  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 

Unfortunately,  since  that  time,  actions  taken  during  the  reauthorization  of  the  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  last  year,  the  eventual  passage  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1992,  HUD's  seeming  inability  to  provide  clear  guidance  to  those  who 
want  to  sponsor  housing  for  people  with  disabilities,  and  the  publication  of  President  Clinton's 
FY  1994  budget  request  have  all  put  a  damper  on  our  optimism  that  housing  opportunities  for 
people  with  mental  retardation  would  be  expanded. 

The  Arc's  major  concern,  as  reflected  also  in  the  testimony  of  the  Consortium  for 
Citizens  with  Disabilities  and  others  who  have  and  will  speak  here  today,  is  directly  related  to 
the  provisions  included  in  the  HCDA  of  1992  permitting  the  segregation  of  people  in  public 
and  assisted  housing  based  on  age  and  disability.  These  provisions  not  only  have  an  impact  on 
public  and  assisted  housing  programs  but  also  on  the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for 
People  with  Disabilities  Program.  They  could  also  have  an  impact  on  homeless  programs  in 
the  future. 

For  over  a  decade,  a  top  priority  of  The  Arc  has  been  to  make  community-based 
services,  including  residential  options,  available  for  people  with  mental  retardation.  The  Arc 
also  seeks  the  deinstitutionalization  of  persons  with  mental  retardation  residing  in  large, 
inadequate,  and  inappropriate  residential  settings  which  many  have  been  forced  to  call  home. 
Our  success  in  these  efforts  and  the  success  of  the  1,200  state  and  local  chapters  of  The  Arc  is 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  affordable,  community-based  housing.  As  a  result,  the 
individuals  whom  we  represent,  most  of  whom  have  very  low  incomes,  are  dependent  upon 
HUD  programs  to  ensure  access  to  and  spur  the  development  and  acquisition  of  a  variety  of 
community-based  housing  options. 

HOUSING  AVAILABILITY 

Independence,  integration,  and  productivity  are  values  and  goals  of  The  Arc  and  the 
disability  community.  Public  policy  concerning  the  lives  of  persons  with  mental  retardation 
and  other  disabilities  must  reflect  these  values  and  be  designed  to  achieve  these  goals.  The 
lack  of  available  affordable  housing  has  long  been  an  increasingly  critical  problem  for  people 
with  disabilities.  With  the  depletion  of  the  pool  of  low-income  housing  and  with  the  downturn 
in  the  nation's  economy,  competition  for  this  limited  supply  of  housing  has  intensified.  The 
prejudice  and  fear  that  surfacol  during  last  year's  controversy  over  the  "mixing"  of  younger 
people  with  disabilities  with  people  who  are  elderly  in  public  and  federally-assisted  housing 
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will  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  people  with  mental  retardation  to  compete  for  these  limited 
resources  because  the  playing  field  for  them  now  is  nowhere  near  level. 

The  Arc  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  negative  fall-out  of  the  "mixing"  issue  on 
the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities  Program.  Year  after  year,  we 
have  testified  to  the  virtues  of  this  program  in  helping  to  provide  community-based  housing  for 
people  with  disabilities.  In  1990,  Congress  reacted  positively  to  our  demonstration  that  people 
with  mental  retardation  need  a  range  of  housing  options,  not  everyone  needs  to  live  in  a  group 
home.  In  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act,  the  Section  811  program  was  expanded  to 
include  the  acquisition  and  development  of  units  in  multi-family,  condominium,  and 
cooperative  developments,  as  well  as  to  include  RTC  properties.  However,  HUD's  guidance 
was  so  poor  in  relation  to  these  new  provisions  that  housing  sponsors  were  often  thwarted  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  innovative  housing.  Last  year,  when  it  was  time  to  reauthorize  the 
NAHA,  we  asked  for  help  in  this  area.  However,  instead  of  help  for  the  Section  811  program, 
it  became  embroiled  in  the  whole  "mixing"  issue. 

One  outcome  of  the  "mixing"  controversy  is  that  there  is  now  a  new  component  to  the 
Section  811  program,  specific  to  the  provision  of  tenant-based  rental  assistance.  While  The 
Arc  is  very  supportive  of  tenant-based  assistance  and  the  opportunity  for  choice  that  it  gives 
individuals,  we  believe  that  there  should  not  be  a  "special"  disability  pot  of  assistance,  that 
instead  this  assistance  should  be  provided  through  the  existing  Section  8  program,  maybe  with 
a  set-aside.  Congress,  however,  included  the  new  tenant-based  component  in  Section  811  but 
did  not  authorize  any  additional  funds  for  it.  In  response  to  our  concerns  that  the  traditional 
Section  811  capital  advance  and  project-based  rental  assistance  components  could  suffer  with 
the  addition  of  this  new  but  unfunded  tenant-based  assistance  component,  a  "hold-harmless" 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  law.  This  was  to  ensure  that  there  would  not  be  fewer  units  available 
under  the  traditional  components  than  there  were  in  the  previous  year. 

However,  when  the  President's  budget  request  for  HUD  was  released,  we  were 
dismayed  to  find  that  the  request  fell  far  below  the  level  authorized  for  the  Section  811 
program  in  the  HCDA  and  that  there  was  no  mention  even  made  of  the  need  for  additional 
funds  for  the  new  tenant  based  component.  The  President's  budget  requests  funds  for  1,500 
units  of  "disabled"  housing  for  FY  1994.  According  to  the  HUD  document,  this  is  down  from 
2,472  units  funded  in  FY  1993.... a  reduction  of  nearly  40  percent. 

If  HUD's  document  is  accurate,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  "hold-harmless"  provision 
of  the  law  has  been  applied  to  the  traditional  Section  811  components.  This  is  disturbing 
because  besides  forseeing  a  loss  of  housing  due  to  the  "designated"  housing  provisions,  now 
we  also  see  a  loss  of  Section  811  units,  and  no  additional  Section  811  tenant-based  assistance. 

The  Arc  recomniends  that  the  FY  1994  appropriation  for  the  Section  811  Supportive 
Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities  Program  reflect  the  fully  authorized  level  of  $1.36 
billion  for  the  Section  202/811  programs.  This  would  permit  an  appropriation  of 
approximately  $409  million  for  the  traditional  Section  811  program. 

The  Arc  also  recommends  an  additional  appropriation  of  $13  million  for  FY  1994  for  the 
new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component  of  Section  811.  This  would  provide  rental 
assistance  for  approximately  2.000  units. 

In  1987,  The  Arc's  national  waiting  list  survey  showed  60,000  people  with  mental 
retardation  on  waiting  lists  for  residential  services.  While  this  was  a  nationwide  survey,  it  did 
not  include  data  from  several  states.  In  1991-1992,  reports  to  disability  organizations 
indicated  that  over  46,000  people  were  on  waiting  lists  in  only  8  states.  Many  people  with 
mental  retardation  now  live  at  home  with  aging  parents,  in  group  homes,  or  in  even  more 
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restrictive  congregate  settings  such  as  nursing  homes.  These  individuals  need  to  have  access  to 
housing  in  the  community  just  as  any  other  person  with  a  low  income. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  cite  two  more  programs  that  we  support  and  that  have 
been  or  could  be  helpful  in  providing  community-based  housing  for  people  with  disabilities. 
These  are  the  HOPE  II  (Homeownership  of  Multi-Family  Units)  and  HOPE  m 
(Homeownership  of  Single  Family  Homes)  programs.  In  several  parts  of  the  nation,  disability 
organizations  have  been  able  to  acquire  HOPE  grants.  These  funded  projects  will  eventually  be 
providing  homeownership  opportunities  to  a  large  number  of  people  with  disabilities.  The  Arc 
is  concerned  that  HUD,  in  proposing  to  offer  no  further  HOPE  planning  grants  in  either  FY 
1993  or  1994,  is  heading  towards  the  phasing-out  of  HOPE  II  and  III.  This  could  seriously 
hurt  people  with  disabilities. 

Some  may  think  homeownership  is  a  strange  thing  for  The  Arc  to  be  interested  in.  How 
can  people  with  mental  retardation  own  their  own  homes?  Three  demonstration  projects  are 
being  funded  through  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Administration  on 
Developmental  Disabilities'  "Home  of  Your  Own  Program".  The  purpose  of  these  projects  is 
to  help  people  with  mental  retardation  and  other  disabilities  have  choice  and  control  when  it 
comes  to  where  they  live.  Already,  a  number  of  individuals  have  bought  homes  and  others 
have  been  able  to  lease  homes  on  their  own.  One  of  the  projects  has  also  assisted  a  couple  with 
mental  retardation  in  buying  a  home  through  the  RTC.  But,  this  type  of  small,  limited 
demonstration  project  is  not  the  answer... and  the  HOPE  n  and  HOPE  III  programs  could  well 
be. 

The  Arc  also  has  recommendations  specific  to  the  implementation  and  enforcement  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1988;  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program;  the 
McKinney  Supportive  Housing  Program,  specifically  the  component  to  provide  permanent 
housing  for  homeless  individuals  with  disabilities;  and  the  need  for  HUD-funded  research  in 
the  area  of  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  Our  recommendations  are  included  on  page  4 
of  this  testimony. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARC'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  HSCAL  YEAR  1994 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSESG  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Arc  (formerly  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the  United  States) 
respectfully  submits  the  following  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  levels 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Recommendations  of  The  Arc  focus 
on  HUD  initiatives  that  assist  individuals  with  mental  retardation  and  other  disabilities  to  live 
successfully  in  the  community. 

o  The   Arc   recommendls   that   the   FY    1994   appropriation   for  the   Section   811 

Supportive  Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities  Program  reflect  the  fully  authorized  level 
of  $1.36  billion  for  the  Section  202/811  programs.  This  would  permit  an  appropriation  of 
approximately  $409  million  for  the  traditional  Section  811  program. 

o  The  Arc  also  recommends  an  additional  appropriation  of  $13  million  for  FY  1994 

for  the  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component  of  Section  811.  This  would  provide 
rental  assistance  for  approximately  2.000  units. 

0  The  Arc  recommends  $26  million  for  HUD's  implementation  of  the  Fair  Housing 

Amendments  Act.  We  are  pleased  with  the  Administration's  recommendation  of  $21.4 
million  but  believe  it  is  still  not  enough  to  ensure  the  appropriate  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act. 

0  The  Arc  recommends  $21  million  for  the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program  in 

FY  1994  not  only  to  continue  services  under  prior  grants  that  are  due  to  expire  but  to 
serve  people  in  additional  housing  projects  and  to  begin  unplementation  of  the  important 
NAHA  provisions  that  will  permit  retrofitting  of  individual  dwelling  units  and  the 
renovation  of  public  and  common  areas. 

0  The   Arc   recommendls   an   appropriation    of   $320   million    for   the   McKinney 

Supportive  Housing  Program  with  at  least  $100  million  targeted  to  the  component  of  the 
program  that  provides  permanent  housing  for  homeless  people  with  disabilities. 

o  The  Arc  recommends  that  HUD  be  directed  to  apply  a  specific  portion  of  Research 

and  Technology  funds  to  outside  research  designed  to  expand  knowledge  of  innovative 
funding  methods  for  housing  for  people  with  disabilities.  This  research  is  especially 
critical  at  a  time  when  federal  housing  opportunities  for  people  with  disabilities  are 
shrinking  and  it  is  essential  for  disability  organizations  to  search  for  new  funding  streams 
for  housing  options. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
KATHLEEN  McGINLEY,  CONSORTIUM  FOR  CITIZENS  WITH  DISABILITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Consortium  for  Citizens 
with  Disabilities,  Dr.  Kathleen  McGinley. 

Dr.  McGinley,  good  morning  and  welcome  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. We  will  be  pleased  to  put  your  entire  formal  testimony  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety,  and  you  may  proceed  at  this  time  as  you 
desire. 

Dr.  McGinley.  I  don't  think  my  testimony  is  going  to  be  that 
long  because  the  three  people  that  have  preceded  me  have  hit  on  a 
lot  of  the  issues  which  are  of  concern  to  the  Consortium. 

The  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  is  a  coalition  of 
over  100  consumer,  advocacy,  provider  and  professional  organiza- 
tions working  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  43  million  Americans 
with  physical  and/or  mental  disabilities. 

This  year,  however,  I  just  want  to  take  a  little  time  to  discuss  in 
depth  the  impact  of  the  administration's  budget  request  in  relation 
to  the  changes  included  in  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1992  which  permit,  among  other  things,  the  designa- 
tion of  housing  based  on  disability.  The  negative  impact  of  these 
changes  could  be  very  far-reaching  if  additional  funds  are  not  pro- 
vided to  ensure  that  people  with  disabilities  do  not  suffer  a  net  loss 
of  housing  because  of  these  changes  to  the  law. 

We  do,  however,  in  the  written  testimony  and  in  the  attached 
document,  profile  eight  other  HUD  programs.  The  disability  com- 
munity has  and  always  will  continue  to  advocate  for  the  inclusion 
of  people  with  disabilities  in  all  aspects  of  American  life,  and  I 
think  that  inclusion  is  the  key  term  right  now  in  the  disability 
community. 

The  passage  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  and  the  Fair 
Housing  Amendments  Act  opened  the  doors  to  some  people  with 
disabilities.  I  am  not  sure  if  they  opened  them  fully  enough.  We 
are  concerned  right  now  that  the  rights  that  people  were  given 
with  these  laws  won't  really  become  a  reality,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned that  housing  options  in  the  community  will  become  more 
limited  and  more  segregated  because  of  recent  changes  in  the  law. 

People  with  disabilities  make  up  one  of  the  largest  minority  pop- 
ulations in  the  Nation,  but,  unlike  other  minority  groups,  people 
with  disabilities  are  not  always  set  apart  by  demographic  catego- 
ries. However,  while  disability  may  transcend  age,  sex,  race  and 
national  origin,  more  often  than  not,  people  with  disabilities  are 
poor,  and  they  have  the  need  for  appropriate  and  adequate  hous- 
ing. 

Because  of  their  income  status,  people  with  disabilities  particu- 
larly rely  on  many  programs  under  the  auspices  of  HUD.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  the  most  part,  many  of  these  programs  have  never  been 
a  high  priority  within  HUD,  and  this  could  be  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  number  of  homeless  people  with  disabilities  continues  to 
grow. 
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This  year,  when  HUD  gave  its  budget  briefing,  it  passed  out  a 
series  of  documents  entitled,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Helping  People  Build  Communities  of  Oppor- 
tunity. The  documents  were  filled  with  statements  like:  Attack  the 
extreme  spatial  segregations  in  our  communities  by  race,  class  and 
income;  we  design  our  policies  and  programs  to  move  people  up  the 
ladder  of  opportunity;  create  a  ladder  of  housing  choices  from  ho- 
melessness  to  affordable  rental  housing  to  home  ownership;  and 
recognizing  the  ravaging  effects  of  concentrating  our  poorest  citi- 
zens and  of  tolerating  barriers  of  separation. 

When  the  CCD  heard  these  phrases  and  then  we  considered 
them  in  relation  to  budget  requests  for  programs  for  people  with 
disabilities,  it  seemed  obvious  that  HUD  does  not  think  of  people 
with  disabilities  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  other  people  who  are 
poor.  In  addition,  we  feel  both  HUD  and  Congress  seem  prepared  to 
put  up  barriers  of  separation  for  people  with  disabilities. 

For  at  least  the  past  decade,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  lack  of  affordable  available 
housing,  and  we  are  afraid  that  this  will  continue.  As  I  said  earlier, 
how  can  public  housing  providers  of  federally  assisted  housing  act 
on  their  newly  enacted  ability  to  provide  housing,  based  on  age  and 
disability  if  there  aren't  additional  funds? 

Mr.  Moore  and  others  already  spoke  about  the  problems  that  are 
faced  with  the  Section  811  program.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  the 
entire  coalition  recommends  that  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation 
for  the  Section  811  program  reflect  the  fully  authorized  amount  of 
$1.36  billion  for  the  combined  202  and  811  program,  and  I  think 
even  at  this  amount  it  would  basically  be  a  current  level  type  of 
funding.  This  would  permit  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $409 
million  for  the  traditional  project-based  Section  811. 

Then  we  also  recommend  an  additional  appropriation  of  $13  mil- 
lion for  the  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component  of  Sec- 
tion 811. 

And  some  of  the  other  things  I  want  to  run  through  quickly  is 
that  we  also,  every  year,  advocate  for  additional  funds  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  Since  1988,  we  have  been 
particularly  interested  because  people  with  disabilities  and  families 
with  children  were  included  as  protected  classes.  Since  that  time, 
the  number  of  complaints  have  risen  that  have  gone  to  HUD  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  State  and  local  housing  discrimi- 
nation agencies.  We  believe  that  the  number  of  complaints  will 
continue  to  increase  as  the  controversial  designating  housing  provi- 
sions of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  lead  to  com- 
plaints and  as  people  with  disabilities  become  more  aware  of  their 
rights  under  the  ADA. 

The  other  recommendations  we  have  refer  also  to  the  AIDS 
Housing  Program,  to  the  McKinney  Supportive  Housing  Program. 
We  would  recommend  that  the  President's  proposed-we  support  the 
President's  proposed  appropriation  of  $320  million  for  the  new 
McKinney  joint  Supportive  Housing  Program.  We  would  like  to  see 
no  less  than  $100  million  of  it  targeted  to  the  program  component 
that  would  provide  permanent  housing  for  people  with  disabilities. 
We  think  you  need  to  have  an  emphasis  on  permanent  housing. 
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And  some  of  the  other  programs  we  are  going  to  give  you  infor- 
mation on  is  the  Congregate  Housing  Programs,  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant,  Shelter  Plus  Care  and  Safe  Havens. 

And  I  just  want  to  say  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  here.  I  know 
that  in  this  time  of  fiscal  crisis  it  is  kind  of  difficult  when  people 
always  ask  for  fully  authorized  amounts  and  things  like  that,  but 
our  recommendations  reflect  the  critical  need  that  exists  in  provid- 
ing a  variety  of  integrated  housing  organizations  for  people  in  the 
community.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  McGinley,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  here. 

You  have  testified  on  a  number  of  issues  that  the  subcommittee 
has  received  testimony  from  others  on,  so  you  are  correct  in  that 
sense,  but  I  note  that  you  represent  a  coalition  of  about  15  national 
organizations  that  are  involved  with  a  number  of  these  programs 
that  you  have  highlighted.  So  on  behalf  of  Members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, we  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  representation 
you  have  given  these  various  and  diverse  groups. 

Dr.  McGinley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  (CCD)  is  a  coalition  comprised 
of  over  100  consumer,  advocacy,  provider,  and  professional  organizations  working  on  behalf  of  the 
more  that  43  million  Americans  with  physical  and/or  mental  disabilities.  Each  year  the  Housing 
Task  Force  of  the  CCD  submits  appropriations  testimony  on  programs  that  affect  the  lives  of  persons 
with  disabilities.  The  following  testimony  is  related  to  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

In  all  previous  years,  the  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  has  provided  testimony  on  all  of  the 
housing  programs  which  are  included  in  the  CCD  document,  The  Impact  and  Analysis  of  the 
President's  1994  Budget  on  Programs  for  People  with  Disabilities.  This  year,  however,  we  are  going 
to  discuss  in  depth  the  impact  of  the  Administration's  budget  request  in  relation  to  the  changes 
included  in  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  which  permit  the  designation  of 
housing  based  on  disability.  The  negative  impact  of  these  changes  will  be  very  far  reaching  if 
additional  funds  are  not  provided  to  ensure  that  people  with  disabilities  do  not  suffer  a  net  loss  of 
housing  because  of  these  changes  to  the  law.  We  do,  however,  in  both  our  written  testimony  and  in 
the  attached  document  provide  specific  recommendations  for  eight  HUD  programs. 

The  disability  community  has  and  always  will  continue  to  advocate  for  the  inclusion  of 
people  with  disabilities  into  all  aspects  of  community  life.  The  passage  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  and  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  finally  afforded  the  same  basic  rights  to 
people  with  disabilities  that  are  enjoyed  by  other  Americans.... the  right  to  live,  work,  and  enjoy  a 
full  life  within  their  communities.  However,  how  are  these  rights  to  become  a  reality,  and  not  only 
another  empty  promise,  when  access  to  a  variety  of  decent,  safe,  and  affordable  housing  options 
within  the  community  will  obviously  be  more  limited  and  more  segregated  because  of  this  change  in 
the  law?  e    e  5 

People  with  disabilities  make  up  one  of  the  largest  minority  populations  in  the  nation  but, 
unlike  other  minority  groups,  people  with  disabilities  are  not  always  set  apart  by  demographic 
categories.  However,  while  disability  may  transcend  age,  sex,  race,  and  national  origin,  more  often 
than  not,  people  with  disabilities  are  people  who  fall  into  the  low  to  very-low  income  range.  Like 
all  citizens  of  this  nation,  individuals  with  disabilities  have  the  need  for  appropriate  and  adequate 
housing.  However,  because  of  their  income  status,  people  with  disabilities  particularly  rely  on  many 
programs  that  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Unfortunately,  for  the  most  part  many  of  these  programs  have  never  been  a  high  priority  within 
HUD.  This  could  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  number  of  homeless  people  with  disabilities 
continues  to  grow. 

When  HUD  gave  its  budget  briefing,  it  passed  out  a  series  of  documents  entitled  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Developrnent... Helping  People  Build  Communities  of 
Opportunity.  This  document  was  filled  with  statements  like  "attack  the  extreme  spatial  segregations 
in  our  communities  by  race,  class,  and  income";  "we  design  our  policies  and  programs  to  move 
people  up  a  ladder  of  opportunity";  "create  a  ladder  of  housing  choices  from  homelessness  to 
affordable  rental  housing  to  homeownership" ,  and  "recognizing  the  ravaging  effects  of  concentrating 
our  poorest  citizens  and  of  tolerating  barriers  of  separation".  When  the  CCD  heard  these  phrases 
and  considered  them  in  relation  to  budget  requests  for  programs  for  people  with  disabiliues,  it 
seemed  obvious  that  HUD  does  not  think  of  people  with  disabilities  in  the  same  way  as  it  thinks  of 
othera  who  are  poor,  displaced,  and  unemployed.  In  addition,  both  HUD  and  Congress  seem 
prepared  to  put  up  "barriers  of  separation"  for  people  with  disabilities.  This  position  must  be 
reversed. 

For  at  least  the  past  decade,  the  lack  of  available  affordable  housing  has  been  an  increasingly 
critical  problem  for  people  with  disabilities.  It  is  the  CCD's  very  strong  belief  that  this  will  only  get 
worse  as  PHAs  and  providers  of  federally-assisted  housing  act  on  their  newly  enacted  ability  to 
provide  segregated  housing  based  on  age  and  disability.  Therefore,  the  continuation  and  expansion 
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of  federally  funded  and  federally  assisted  housing  programs  that  ensure  prompt  new  construction, 
acquisition,  and  rehabilitation,  rental  subsidies,  and  the  opportunity  for  people  with  physical  and 
mental  disabilities  to  choose  among  a  variety  of  community-based  housing  options,  including  home- 
ownership,  are  all  of  major  concern  to  the  CCD. 

When  the  HCDA  was  passed  last  year,  the  disability  community  was  assured  several  things 
by  Congress.  Among  those  assurances,  was  the  addition  of  a  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance 
program  within  the  Section  811  Supportive  Housing  for  People  with  Disabilities  Program.  This 
expansion  of  the  Section  811  program  was  accompanied  by  the  assertion  that  there  would  be  a  "hold- 
hannless"  provision  applied  to  Section  811  traditional  units,  and  a  promise  that  the  number  of 
traditional  units  would  not  fall  below  what  was  funded  in  the  previous  year.  This  change  (the 
addition  of  the  new  tenant-based  assistance  component)  was  included  in  order  to  help  fill  in  the  gap 
in  the  system  between  the  availability  of  tenant-based  rental  assistance  and  the  need  for  that 
assistance.  This  was  supposed  to  be  one  way  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  potential  housing  loss  for 
people  with  disabilities.  This  plan  originated  in  the  Senate  and  never  had  the  support  of  the  disability 
community  because  it  was  premised  on  the  creation  of  segregated  housing.  We  were  very  concerned 
that  this  revision  would  descimate  the  Section  811  program  as  it  now  esists  and  that  people  with 
disabiltiies  would  be  precluded  from  receiving  standard  Section  8  tenant-based  rentaJ  assistance 
because  there  would  now  be  a  disability-specific  program  of  rental  assistance. 

Last  year  when,  the  disability  community  was  working  to  stop  the  momentum  in  Congress  to 
segregate  people  with  disabilities,  we  recommended  such  things  as  placing  service  coordinators  in 
public  and  assisted  housing  to  help  all  tenants;  the  appropriation  of  additional  funds  for  these  service 
coordinator  positions,  security  provisions  in  housing,  and  for  training  for  housing  personnel  on  what 
they  can  and  cannot  do  under  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act,  the  ADA,  and  Section  504.  None 
of  these  suggestions  were  adopted.  However,  additional  funds  were  authorized  for  service 
coordinators  who  can  serve  only  elderly  tenants.  Today,  the  HUD  Occupancy  Task  Force 
established  in  the  HCDA  is  having  these  very  same  discussions. 

Unfortunately,  neither  Congress  nor  the  Administration  have  dealt  with  the  disabilty 
community  in  good  faith  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  the  new  tenant-based  assistance  component  of 
the  Section  811  program.  No  separate  funds  were  authorized  for  the  program  in  the  HCDA,  no  start- 
up funds  were  included  in  the  Adminstration's  FY  1993  supplemental  proposal,  no  funds  were 
requested  for  the  program  in  the  Administration's  FY  1994  budget  request,  no  language  is  included 
anywhere  in  the  budget  request  acknowledging  the  importance  of  funding  this  program  and  calling 
on  Congress  to  authorize  or  appropriate  funds,  and,  finally,  the  increase  to  the  standard  Section  8 
voucher  and  certificate  program  is  so  minimal  that  it  in  no  way  precludes  the  necessity  to  fund  this 
program. 

In  addition  to  this  absence  of  funding  for  rental  assistance,  the  Administration's  budget 
request  for  the  Section  811  program  falls  far  below  the  authorized  level.  The  Adminstration's 
request  would  fund  1,500  "Disabled  Units"  for  FY  1994.  According  to  HUD's  own  budget 
document  (p.  H-9),  this  is  down  from  2,472  units  funded  in  FY  1993.  What  happened  to  the  "hold- 
harmless"  provision? 

The  CCD  recoininends  that  the  FY  1994  appropriation  for  the  Section  811  program  reflect  the 
fully  authorized  level  of  $1.36  billion  for  the  combined  Section  202/811  programs.  This  would 
permit  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $409  million  for  the  traditional  project-based 
Section  811  program.  In  addition,  the  CCD  recommends  an  additional  appropriation  of  $13 
million  for  FY  1994  for  the  new  tenant-based  rental  assistance  component  of  Section  811. 

OTHER  CCD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  decade-long  decline  in  the  availability  of  decent,  safe,  and  affordable  housing  for  people 
with  low  incomes;  the  continued  attacks  on  the  fair  housing  rights  of  people  with  disabilities;    the 
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new  specter  of  segregated  disability  housing;  the  continued  rise  in  homelessness  and  the  need  to 
provide  a  variety  of  affordable  housing  options  for  our  most  at-risk  citizens  demands  continued  and 
expanded  federal  support,  which  has  not  been  present  during  the  past  two  Administrations  and 
which  may  not  be  here  in  the  new  Administration. 

O  FAIR  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  ACT:  Since  the  1988  passage  of  the  FHAA  to  include 
people  with  disabilities  and  families  with  children  as  protected  classes,  and  to  expand  the 
enforcement  capabilities  of  the  law,  the  numbers  of  housing  discrimination  complaints  have  grown. 
HUD,  the  Department  of  Justice,  state  and  local  housing  discrimination  agencies,  funded  by  the  Fair 
Housing  Assistance  Program,  and  private  non-profit  agencies,  funding  by  the  Fair  Housing 
Initiatives  Program  have  all  received  increased  complaints.  This  increase  will  continue  as  the 
enactment  of  the  controversial  "designated  housing"  provisions  of  the  HCDA  of  1992  leads  to 
complaints  and  as  people  with  disabilities  become  more  aware  of  their  rights  under  the  ADA. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  While  the  President's  FY  1994  recommendation  of  $21.4  million 
is  a  substantial  improvement  over  last  year's  funding,  the  CCD  recommends  $26  million  for 
HUD's  implementation  of  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act. 

O  HOUSING   OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  PERSONS   WITH   AIDS   ACT:   The  HOPWA   was 

authorized  in  1990  under  Tide  VIII  of  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  but  was  not  funded  until 
FY  1992.  This  legislation  is  instrumental  because  it  provided  the  first  federal  lump  sum  of  funding 
for  AIDS  housing.  This  formula  grant  program  gives  states  and  localities  the  resources  and 
incentive  to  devise  long-term  comprehensive  strategies  for  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  people  with 
AIDS. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  The  CCD  recommends  $156.3  million  for  the  implementation  of 
the  HOPWA.  This  is  the  fully  authorized  amount  for  FY  1994.  The  Adminstration's  budget 
request  of  $  102.7  million  reflects  a  very  small  increase  over  FY  1993  but  it  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  magnitude  of  the  housing  problem  for  people  with  AIDS. 

O  SUPPORTIVE  HOUSING  PROGRAM:  The  HCDA  of  1992  combined  the  existing 
Supportive  Housing  for  the  Homeless  and  the  Supplemental  Assistance  for  Facilities  to  Assist  the 
Homeless  (SAFAH)  programs.  The  revised  Supportive  Housing  Program  includes  three  components 
designed  to  address  a  variety  of  needs  of  homeless  individuals  and  families.  The  permanent  housing 
for  homeless  people  with  disabilities  component  provides  long-term  housing  and  supportive  services; 
the  transitional  housing  component  is  designed  to  move  homeless  families  and  individuals  into 
permanent  within  24  months;  and  the  SAFAH  component  encourages  alternative  methods  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  and  families  who  are  homeless. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  The  CCD  supports  the  President's  proposed  appropriation  of 
$320  million  for  the  Supportive  Housing  Program  with  no  less  than  $100  million  targeted  to 
the  program  component  that  would  provide  permanent  housing  for  homeless  people  with 
disabilities. 

O  CONGREGATE  HOUSING  SERVICES  PROGRAM:  The  CHSP  is  designed  to  encourage 
and  assist  persons  who  are  elderly  or  who  have  disabilities  and  live  in  HUD  Section  202  and  public 
housing  to  maintain  independence  within  their  homes  by  providing  funds  for  essential  supportive 
services.  Revisions  to  this  program  in  the  NAHA  expanded  use  of  CHSP  funds  for  such  things  as 
retrofitting  of  individual  dwelling  units  and  renovation  of  public  and  common  spaces  to 
accommodate  supportive  services  that  enhance  independent  living.  Together  these  provisions  can 
reduce  the  need  to  develop  segregated  housing  for  people  with  disabilities,  which  is  opposed  by 
CCD  members.  We  believe  that  with  appropriate  (based  on  individual  needs)  supports  all  people 
with  disabilities  can  live  independently  in  the  community.   We  believe  it 
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would  be  foolish  to  reduce  funding  to  $6.3  million,  as  the  President  proposes,  when  there  is  such 
controversy  surrounding  the  so-called  "mixing"  of  people  who  are  elderly  and  young  people  with 
disabilities  in  HUD  housing;  and  when  it  is  obvious  to  all  involved  parties  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  deal  with  this  concern  is  the  availability  of  support  services. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  The  CCD  recommends  $21  million  for  Congregate  Housing 
Services  in  FY  1994  not  only  to  continue  services  under  prior  grants  that  are  due  to  expire  but 
to  support  people  in  additional  housing  projects  and  to  begin  implementation  of  the  important 
provisions  that  will  permit  retrofitting  of  individual  dwelling  units  and  the  renovation  of  public 
and  common  areas. 

O  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT:  The  primary  objective  of  the  CDBG 
program  is  the  development  of  viable  communities  by  the  expansion  of  economic  opportunities, 
principally  for  persons  with  low  and  moderate  incomes.  The  NAHA  increased  the  targeting  of 
CDBG  funds  to  benefit  low-to-moderate  income  persons  from  60  to  70  percent  and  authorized  the 
use  of  funds  to  provide  direct  home-ownership  assistance  to  those  individuals.  In  addition  to  these 
new  initiatives,  activities  under  CDBG  that  assist  people  with  disabilities  include  the  acquisition  or 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  used  for  group  living  arrangements  and  other  community-based  services, 
shelters  for  people  who  are  homeless,  and  programs  for  home  remodeling  for  accessibility.  People 
with  disabilities  have  been  able  to  benefit  from  the  CDBG  program  because  of  the  development  of 
community  programs  that  would  not  have  otehrwise  been  available.  In  addition,  localities  could  use 
these  funds  to  improve  the  accessibility  of  public  facilities,  sidewarlks,  and  schools  in  meeting  the 
reqruierements  for  state  and  local  communities  under  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  The  CCD  recommends  $4.2  billion  for  the  CDBG  program  for 
FY  1994. 

O  SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  Shelter  Plus  Care  is  intended  to  address  the  comprehensive  needs 
of  people  who  are  homeless  and  have  disabilities.  The  primary  target  populations  for  SPC  are  p>eople 
who  are  homeless  and  have  severe  mental  illness,  substance  abuse  disorders,  or  AIDS.  The  program 
has  four  components  which  may  be  used  for  a  broad  range  of  housing  types.  These  components  are 
Tenant-Based  Rental  Assistance;  Sponsor-Based  Rental  Assistance;  Section  8  Moderate 
Rehabilitation  Program  for  Single  Room  Occupancy;  and  Project-Based  Rental  Assistance. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  The  CCD  recommends  $277.7  million  in  new  money  for  the 
Shelter  Plus  Care  program.  This  is  the  fully  authorized  level  for  the  program.  The 
Administration's  budget  request  is  very  close  to  this  number  but  reflects  only  an  extremly 
small  increase  over  last  year's  appropriation. 

O  SAFE  HAVENS  FOR  HOMELESS  INDIVIDUALS  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM:  The 

Safe  Havens  Program  was  authorized  in  the  HCDA  of  1992.  It  is  intended  to  demnostrate  the 
feasibility  of  creating  low-cost  housing  for  homeless  people  who  are  seriously  mentally  ill  or 
seriously  mentally  ill  with  a  substance  abuse  disorder.  Safe  Havens  are  an  effort  to  demonstrate 
whether  secure,  non-demanding  environments  can  ready  these  individuals  to  accept  professional  help 
and  participate  in  more  mainstream  housing  options. 

CCD  RECOMMENDATION:  The  CCD  recommends  the  fully  authorized  amount  of  $65 
million  for  the  Safe  Havens  Demonstration  Program.  None  of  the  recommended  funds  should 
be  diverted  from  other  housing  pro£rams  that  are  necessary  to  address  the  critical  needs  of  the 
estimated  600.000  people  who  are  homeless. 
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SUMMARY 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  CCD  Housing  Task  Force  is  very  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
share  our  views  and  recommendations  with  the  Members  of  the  Committee.  We  realize  that 
recommendations  for  the  fully  authorized  amounts  for  programs,  in  an  environment  of  fiscal  crisis, 
is  a  very  hopeful  effort.  However,  our  recommendations  reflect  the  critical  need  that  exists  in 
providing  a  variety  of  integrated  housing  options,  within  the  community,  for  people  with  disabilities. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and  let  you  know  that  we  are  eager  to  work  actively  with 
you  in  this  area.  For  more  information  please  contact  one  of  the  co-chairpersons  of  the  CCD 
Housing  Task  Force  whose  names  and  numbers  are  listed  on  the  cover  sheet. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
SCOTT  SKYLAR,  SOLAR  ENERGY  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Scott  Skylar  appearing 
on  behalf  the  Solar  Energy  Industries  Association. 

Mr.  Skylar,  how  are  you? 

Mr.  Skylar.  Okay.  Loaded  with  pictures  here. 

I  represent 

Mr.  Stokes.  Before  you  start,  we  will  place  your  formal  state- 
ment in  the  record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point.  And  now  you  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  Skylar.  I  represent  the  industry  association  that  represents 
128  manufacturers  and  component  suppliers  of  solar  technologies 
in  the  United  States.  Sales  are  booming  but  all  in  the  international 
markets.  And  I  am  here  to  talk  to  the  subcommittee  about  jobs, 
really. 

We  did  a  study  at  the  American  Gas  Association  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy  that  we  can  create  375,000  new  jobs  in  the  next  20  years  on 
a  range  of  efficiency  technologies,  but  the  only  way  we  can  do  that 
is  through  a  policy  mosaic  to  build  marketing  and  attract  capital. 

The  two  barriers  that  we  think  your  subcommittee  can  help  us 
resolve  is  two  specific  programs  that,  in  aggregate,  equal  $15  mil- 
lion; but  the  $15  million  is  really  important  because,  if  we  can't  re- 
solve these  barriers,  we  are  not  going  to  ramp  up  new  manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

In  fiscal  year  1991  and  1992,  we  got  $1  million  in  EPA  to  do  two 
activities,  one  is  validate  solar  detoxification  technology  which  has 
been  proven  and  has  been  deployed.  We  have  five  cost-shared 
market  driven  analysis  where  you  use  the  photons  of  the  sun,  con- 
centrated by  solar  collectors,  and  it  detoxifies  water.  And  we  be- 
lieve it  can  detoxify  soil  too. 

Why  this  is  important  to  us  is  that  it  provides  a  new  market 
niche  because  these  same  concentrators  create  steam  to  create  in- 
dustrial processes. 

If  EPA  doesn't  validate  the  technology  in  a  real-world  situation, 
it  will  never  be  improved,  and  we  will  never  have  the  money. 

And  the  second  half  of  the  money  went  towards  validating  solar 
electricity  and  water  heating  technology.  This  is  the  newest  photo- 
voltaic technology  on  the  market.  This  is  flexible.  We  laminate  this 
on  plastic.  This  is  180  watts  of  power. 

Nevertheless,  our  industry  is  turning  it  into  window  glass  for 
buildings.  And  if  we  don't  validate  this  technology  as  a  pollution 
prevention  measure,  we  are  never  going  to  get  in  the  marketplace 
because  the  markets  are  driven  domestically. 

So  we  would  like  $3  million  in  EPA  to  help  us  do  this,  because 
once  we  validate  the  technology  as  a  pollution  prevention  measure 
and  make  rules  of  thumb,  we  will  build  the  market. 

The  second  program  is  in  HUD,  and  it  is  a  Catch-22  situation. 
We  had  a  program  to  develop  a  solar  bank.  And  what  it  was,  the 
goal  was  to  put  little  bits  of  dollars  towards  private  financial  enti- 
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ties  that  would  increase  the  loan  terms,  because  what  is  nice  about 
the  technologies,  they  were  cost-effective;  but  our  upfront  costs  are 
high.  So  the  whole  concept  is  to  get  your  monthly  loan  payment 
less  than  your  energy  savings  so  that  you  have  money  in  your 
pocket. 

Last  year  we  finally  got  one  of  the  solar  applications  financing 
entity  reauthorized  in  the  Housing  Act  for  $10.4  million.  We  have 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  and  a  bunch  of  other  institu- 
tions ready  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  program  would  go 
through  the  State  housing,  our  energy  officer's,  offices;  and  it 
would  only  work  with  those  banks  basically  buying  down  interest 
rates  so  that  they  will  extend  loan  terms  to  ramp  up  the  market- 
ing. 

What  is  at  stake  for  this  total  of  $13.4  million  dollars?  We  have 
had  three  plants  in  1992:  one  in  Florida,  one  in  California,  one  in 
Maryland,  ramp  up  manufacturing,  in  1993.  We  have  three  more 
being  built,  a  10  megawatt  plant  being  built  in  Virginia,  in  Nor- 
folk, which  Governor  Wilder  participated  in  our  Earth  Day  press 
conference;  a  two  megawatt  in  Colorado;  and  a  15  megawatt  in 
California. 

We  can  bring  on  seven  new  manufacturing  plants  in  1994  and 
1995  as  long  as  we  can  overcome  some  financial  and  environmental 
barriers. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  asking  for,  because  if  you  put  in  this 
$13.4  million  to  help  work  with  our  industry  on  a  cost-shared  basis, 
we  will  have  seven  new  plants  in  our  industry,  35,000  new  jobs  in 
total;  and  that  is  a  good  way  to  reindustrialize  the  country. 

I  also  think  you  have  a  lot  of  budget  problems.  I  know  this  is  a 
teeny  bit  of  money,  and  you  usually  don't  focus  this  low.  I  know 
our  industry  has  new  clout.  But  I  also  want  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  really  trying  here  to  build  an  industry.  Our 
sales  are  increasing  internationally.  We  lead  the  world  technologi- 
cally, and  we  really  have  a  chance  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
kinds  of  safe  jobs  that  will  provide  the  American  public  with 

options. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  me  out. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Skylar,  you  have  given  us  some  very  interesting 
testimony. 

Mr.  Skylar.  I  don't  want  to  be  boring,  Mr.  Chairman,. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  assure  you,  you  weren't.  You  testified  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  And  we  appreciate  not  only  your  testimony  but  the 
items  that  you  brought  with  you.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  SEIA'S  FY  1994  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Solar  Energy  Industries  Association  (SEIA),  the  national  trade  organization  of  the 
photovoltaics  and  solar  thermal  manufacturers  and  component  suppliers,  recommends  the 
following  for  Fiscal  Year  1 994: 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  in  a  unique  position  to  promote  increased  use  of 
pollution  preventing  energy  technologies  and  services.    A  wide  variety  of  supply-  and  demand- 
side  solar  technologies  -  photovoltaics,  solar  thermal  electric  and  industrial,  solar  buildings 
technologies  -  are  available  today  which  protect  the  environment  by  preventing  pollution  and 
treating  waste,  while  simultaneously  creating  employment  opportunities  and  stimulating  our 
national  economy.  The  solar  industry  requests  that  the  Subcommittee  fund  the  EPA  in  the 
amount  of  $3  million  to  undertake  activities  designed  specifically  to  better  quantify  the 
environmental  benefits  of  solar  energy  technologies  and  speed  their  infusion  into  the  domestic 
and  international  marketplace.  Only  when  solar  energy  technologies  are  commercialized  will 
society  be  able  to  realize  their  multiple  environmental,  economic,  and  competitiveness  benefits. 
These  activities  can  be  grouped  as  follows: 

*  Assigning  Organizational  Responsibility  for  Renewable  Energy  Activities 
within  the  EPA 

*  Fostering  Partnerships  and  Alliances  Among  the  Solar  Industry,  Utilities,  State 
Regulatory  Agencies,  and  End-Users 

*  Promoting  Public-private  Cooperative  Efforts  to  Deploy  Renewable  Energy  Projects 
Overseas 

*  Launching  Public  Education  Campaigns  to  Promote  Increased  Use  of  Solar  Energy 
Technologies 

*  Incorporating  the  Use  of  Solar  Energy  Technologies  as  Environmental  Protection 
Measures  Throughout  the  Body  of  Existing  and  Future  EPA  Regulations 

*  Assessing  the  Environmental  and  Economic  Benefits  of  Solar  Energy 

*  Offering  Technical  Assistance  to  the  Solar  Industry  and  Solar  Energy  Technology 
End-Users 


The  solar  energy  industry  also  requests  that  the  Subcommittee  fully  fund  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out  its  legislative  mandate  (in  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992)  to  establish  the  "Solar  Assistance  Financing  Entity,'  or 
SAFE,  authorized  at  $10.42  million  for  FY  1994.   SAFE  is  an  innovative  financing  mechanism 
for  overcoming  current  market  barriers  to  solar  energy  buildings  applications  such  as  solar  water 
heating  technologies.   SAFE  provides  a  much-needed  avenue  for  overcoming  the  initially  high 
capital  cost  of  solar  technologies  and  paving  the  way  for  Americans  to  access  solar  energy  by 
encouraging  private  financial  institutions  to  offer  longer  term  amortization  and  lower  interest 
rates  for  solar  buildings  applications. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Increasing  the  use  of  solar  energy  is  a  highly  effective  pollution  prevention  strategy.  A  wide 
variety  of  supply-  and  demand-side  sdar  technology  options  -  photovoltaics,  solar  thermal 
electric  and  industrial,  and  solar  buildings  technologies  -  are  available  today,  with  applications  in 
all  sectors  of  our  economy.   In  addition,  technological  and  scientific  advarwes  have  produced  an 
innovative  set  of  solar  technologies  which  use  heat  and  light  from  the  sun  to  break  down  and 
destroy  toxic  wastes  in  water,  soils,  and  air. 

Already  solar  water  heating  installatiorts  are  on  1.5  million  U.S.  buildings,  supplanting  the 
equivalent  of  five  large-scale  coal  plants.  The  largest  solar  thermal  power  facility.  Solar  Two,  is 
being  upgraded  to  provide  pollution-free,  uti'lity-grade,  baseload  electricity  —  with  storage 
capacity  to  produce  power  day  or  night,  rain  or  shine.   Photovoltaics  are  now  fully  cost- 
competitive  in  displacing  stationary  diesel  engir>es.  The  photovoltaic  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  U.S.  is  now  expanding  production  capacity  by  60  percenti 

EPA  can  and  should  play  an  important  role  in  assistirtg  the  soiar  industry  in  overcoming  current 
market  barriers  and  promoting  solar  energy  as  an  important  pollution  prevention  tool.   Increased 
demand,  through  market  aggregation  and  other  market  corvJitioning  efforts,  will  allow  the  solar 
industry  to  scale  up  manufacturing  and  bring  down  costs,  and  to  attract  increased  capital 
investment. 

In  Fiscal  Years  1991  and  1992,  Congress  appropriated  $1.15  million  and  $1.5  million, 
respectively,  for  EPA's  Office  of  Research  and  Development  to  conduct  a 
validation/demonstration  project  to  assess  the  emissions  offsets  for  photovoltaics,  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  development  of  solar  detoxification  technologies.   These  are 
important  projects  which  should  be  built  on  and  expanded,  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough.   SEIA 
strongly  believes  that  a  much-increased  role  for  EPA's  Program  Offices  in  the  solar  and 
renewable  energy  area  is  absolutely  essential  at  this  time. 


The  following  recommendations  represent  a  menu  of  activities  and  efforts  the  Subcommittee 
could  direct  and  fund  the  EPA  to  undertake  to  advance  and  improve  solar  energy  use,  here  at 
home  and  around  the  worid. 


Upon  elevation  of  the  EPA  to  cabinet-level  status,  establish  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Pollution  Prevention,  charged  with  facilitating  the  rapid  deployment  of 
commercially-ready  technologies,  including  solar  energy. 
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Foster  and  participate  in  partnerships  among  the  solar  industry,  utilities,  state  regulatory 
agencies,  and  end-users.   The  U.S.  EPA,  through  its  Acid  Rain  Division,  has  already 
begun  to  play  such  a  role  by  bringing  these  groups  together  to  ensure  that  utilities  are 
fully  aware  of  the  role  solar  and  renewable  energy  technologies  can  play  in  complying 
with  the  acid  rain  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.   Alliances  among  separate  federal 
government  entities  are  also  important:   the  EPA,  for  example,  could  lead  the 
establishment  of  an  interagency  task  force  charged  with  identifying  potential  solar  energy 
applications  for  federal  facilities. 


Promote  and  fund  public-private  cooperative  efforts  to  deploy  renewable  energy  projects 
overseas.   As  part  of  this  effort,  increase  existing  EPA  support  for  the  International  Fund 
for  Renewable  Energy  and  Efficiency  (IFREE),  which  facilitates  increased  access  to 
international  financing  for  promising  renewable  energy  projects.    No  less  than  $500,000 
should  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  This  unique  program  is  also  funded  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development. 


Conduct  outreach  and  public  education  designed  to  promote  increased  use  of  solar 
energy  technologies,  targeted  by  end-use  sector. 


Evaluate  all  applicable  existing  and  future  laws  and  regulations  in  terms  of  their  potential 
for  inclusion  of  provisions  that  would  encourage  the  use  of  renewable  energy  as  a 
pollution  mitigation  strategy.   For  example,  regulations  under  Sec.  1 65  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  which  requires  Best  Available  Control  Technology  for  all  new  facilities,  could  be 
augmented  to  require  consideration  of  renewable  energy  as  an  alternative  BACT  option. 


Assess  and  better  quantify  the  environmental  benefits  of  solar  energy.   The  solar  industry 
is  supportive  of  the  Congressionally-funded  efforts  initiated  in  FY  1991  and  1992  to  test 
and  validate  the  emissions  reduction  potential  of  small  photovoltaic  systems,  and  believes 
these  activities  should  be  expanded  to  include  utility  line-voltage  augmentation,  PV- 
charged  electric  vehicles,  solar  water  heating,  and  solar  industrial  process  heating.  The 
solar  industry  also  supports  funding  for  EPA  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  renewable 
energy  sources  such  as  photovoltaics  (PV)  and  small  wind  systems  could  displace 
emissions  from  stationary  diesel  engines,  and  develop  a  strategy  for  phasing  out  diesel 
systems  as  a  pollution  prevention  measure. 
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Provide  technical  assistance  to  the  solar  energy  industry,  in  cooperation  with  other 
federal  laboratories,  in  their  development  of  waste  treatment  technologies  which  use 
solar  energy  collectors  to  treat  hazardous  and  toxic  constituents  in  water,  soils,  and  air. 
EPA's  participation  in  a  tri-agency  project  to  test  and  validate  an  innovative  solar-assisted 
thermal  technology  for  treating  toxics  in  soil  has  dwindled  due  to  inadequate  fundirtg,  and 
should  be  supported.  Additionally,  technological  advaru:ements  in  a  photocatalytic 
process  for  purifying  water  and  air.  conducted  jointly  by  the  solar  industry  and  DOE 
laboratories,  should  receive  tt>e  benefits  of  EPA  technical  assistar>ce.  The  solar  industry 
believes  EPA  should  be  funded  to  become  a  cost-share  partrrar  in  field  validation  projects 
for  these  'solar  detoxification*  systems. 
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5 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Solar  Assistance  Financing  Entity 

Th9  solar  energy  industry  requests  that  the  Subcommittee  fund  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out  the  legislative  mandate  in  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1992  to  establish  the  'Solar  Assistance  Financing  Entity,"  or  SAFE, 
authorized  at  the  $10.42  million  for  FY  1994.   HUD  at  this  time  has  no  program  that  supports 
cost-effective  uses  of  solar  energy.   SAFE  is  an  innovative  financing  mechanism  designed  to 
address  the  market  barrier  introduced  by  the  relatively  high  capital  cost  of  solar  technologies, 
allowing  the  consumer  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  variety  of  energy  services  while  significantly 
reducing  the  cost  of  their  fuel  and  utility  bills.  The  premise  of  SAFE  is  simple  enough:   by 
supporting  the  amortization  of  loans  for  solar  buildings  systems  over  longer  terms  (or  decreasing 
the  interest  on  such  loans),  the  monthly  loan  payments  for  these  systems  fall  below  the 
comparative  monthly  fuel  or  utility  costs. 

Funding  appropriated  for  this  program  would  be  funneled  through  the  State  Energy  offices, 
which  are  fully  equipped  to  handle  such  a  program,  and  be  disbursed  through  private  financial 
institutions.    Many  of  these  institutions  are  extremely  interested  in  this  program,  and  see  it  as  a 
way  to  accommodate  the  strong  interest  in  solar  technologies  expressed  by  their  customers. 

This  program  would  go  far  in  fostering  the  next  level  of  market  demand  needed  to  scale  up  solar 
manufacturing  and  reach  the  economies  of  scale  necessary  for  cost-reduction,  lower  prices,  and 
a  robust  solar  energy  market. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
CLAIRE  FREEMAN,  COUNCIL  OF  LARGE  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Claire  Freeman  represent- 
ing the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities. 

Ms.  Freeman,  I  think  the  record  could  reflect  that  you  are  the 
Executive  Director  the  Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  not  only  should  I  say  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor but  a  highly  respected  and  dynamic  Executive  Director. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  CLPHA  has  chosen  you  to  make  the  ap- 
pearance on  their  behalf  here  today.  I  welcome  you,  and  I  will 
place  into  the  record  at  this  point  your  entire  formal  statement. 
And  you  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Ms.  Freeman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  on  behalf  of 
CLPHA,  the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities,  which 
represents  60  housing  authorities  across  the  country  that  manage 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  public  housing,  we  would  like  to  thank 
you  and  the  committee  for  we  are  very  appreciative  that,  over  the 
last  10  to  15  years  or  so,  you  personally,  and  this  committee,  has 
shown  a  sincere  appreciation  and  understanding  for  the  needs  of 
the  working  poor  and  the  very  low  income  in  this  country.  We  are 
very  pleased  to  be  working  with  such  superior  leaders  as  yourself. 

We  are  also  appreciative  that  HUD's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  rec- 
ommends funding  for  public  housing  development.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  coming;  and  increase  for  severely  distressed  public  hous- 
ing, of  which  three  severely  distressed  developments  are  in  your 
district,  sir. 

We  are  also  appreciative  of  the  broader  crime  and  drug  program 
and  think  that  COMPAC  will  work  very  well.  We,  too,  however, 
hope  that  you  will  be  asked  to  sit  at  the  table  when  HUD  is  ready 
to  develop  the  funding  methodology  for  the  expanded  drug  and 
crime  program. 

We  are  also  hopeful  that  COMPAC  will  be  a  more  permanent 
program  because  high  experience  in  Cleveland  is  that  we  are 
unable  to  recruit  and  retain  seasoned  police  officers  when  they 
know  that  it  is  a  grant  and  that  we  have  to  compete  each  year  and 
may  perhaps  not  have  the  money  in  future  years.  So  we  do  not  get 
the  best  and  the  brightest  with  that  kind  of  funding. 

We  want  to  move  on  to  operating  subsidies.  But  let  me  ask  you 
to  keep  in  the  forefront  of  your  minds  that  public  housing  manag- 
ers are  literally  on  the  frontlines  of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  war  on 
drugs,  the  war  on  racism  and  economic  red  lining.  And  we  are 
asked  to  implement  national  policy  on  the  deinstitutionalization  of 
the  mentally  ill  when  that  national  policy  has  not  put  in  place  af- 
tercare programs  for  those  of  us  who  have  to  carry  out  the  housing 
of  these  folks. 

We  feel  that  for  years  HUD  has  ignored  the  burdens  on  our 
housing  authorities  and  is  still  using  a  1975  model  for  the  perform- 
ance funding  subsidies.  We  feel  that  that  model  should  be  brought 
up  to  date  because  it  doesn't  even  take  into  account  the  basic  busi- 
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ness  costs  such  as  employee  benefits  and  the  spiralling  health 
costs.  We  feel  that  HUD's  request  for  funds  has  produced  145  mil- 
lion shortfall;  and  HUD's  budget  in  the  1994  does  not  truly  contain 
enough  money  to  meet  100  percent  of  the  requirements  when  you 
consider  these  other  burdens. 

CLPHA  recommends  an  operating  subsidy  of  $2.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  higher  than  HUD's  number.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, public  housing  operating  subsidies  needs  a  major  increase, 
not  a  freeze.  We  are  also  concerned  about  HUD's  proposal  to  slash 
the  operating  subsidies  for  vacant  units.  CMHA  is  already  living 
with  the  negative  impact  of  the  implementation  of  a  Vacant  Unit 
Rule  through  HUD's  imposition  of  the  Occupancy  Plan  based  on 
1985  dollars.  We  are  losing  over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  and  we 
estimate  that  the  proposed  new  vacancy  rule  will  cost  us  over  five 
million  a  year.  And  adding  that  to  the  already  cuts  of  one  million, 
that  is  about  16  percent  of  our  1993  operating  subsidies.  These  are 
huge  cuts. 

And  we  want  you  to  know  that  they  are  being  punitive  regarding 
the  Vacancy  Rule.  2500  of  CMHA's  vacant  units  are  in  the  process 
of  modernization.  That  is  on  scheduled  mod  efforts.  That  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  vacancy  at  CMHA. 

No  PHA  manager  wants  vacancies,  but  we  would  like  you  to  con- 
sider that  public  housing  vacancies  are  no  higher  than  those  in  the 
public  sector,  about  8  percent;  and  that  we  have  found  at  the  local 
level,  that  regardless  of  the  dysfunction  of  the  existing  neighbor- 
hood, regardless  of  the  crime  or  what  is  going  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, once  we  rehab  and  bring  up  to  standard  a  50-year  old  unit, 
there  is  no  vacancy  issue.  That  unit  stays  rented.  So  rehabilitation 
and  expeditious  rehabilitation  is  the  answer. 

And  we  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of  the  back  log,  the  mod- 
ernization back  log,  the  insinuation  that  there  is  money  out  there, 
mod  money  out  there  that  public  housing  authorities  have  not 
spent,  that  we  are  able  to  spend  that  money  quickly  and  that  we 
need  more  money  to  catch  up  with,  for  example,  in  Cleveland, 
three  properties  that  have  not  had  any  modernization  at  all  in 
their  50  years.  So  we  need  at  least  $4.8  million — I  am  sorry,  a 
study  has  indicated  $4.8  billion.  But  we  figure  we  need  no  lower 
than  $4.5  billion  per  year,  though  the  Secretary  testified  here  re- 
cently that  the  greatest  delay  in  getting  public  housing  mod  monies 
out  has  been  HUD;  HUD  has  failed  to  follow  through  with  its 
promises  to  simplify  and  expedite  the  program. 

And  you  should  know  that  the  unspent  money  that  the  Secretary 
mentioned  was  actually  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993  monies,  which 
had  not,  in  fact,  been  released  to  the  PHAs  when  the  HUD  surveys 
were  taken.  So  those  unspent  funds  are  not  the  fault  of  the  PHA. 
We  are  hoping  that  there  will  be  a  shared  responsibility  in  under- 
standing the  mod  pipeline  issue. 

Moving  on  to  severely  distressed  public  housing,  we  have  worked 
very  closely  with  them,  and  they  recommend  $700  million  per  year 
for  each  of  the  next  10  years. 

CLPHA  recommends  500  million  in  fiscal  year  1994.  We  think 
that  with  500  million  in  fiscal  year  1994,  we  can  implement  more 
comprehensive  holistic  programs  like  Gateway,  Youth  Corps  and 
the  HOPE  VI  program. 
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I  would  like  to  talk  a  minute  about  incremental.  All  we  want  is 
$1.35  billion  for  the  development  of  both  a  conventional  public 
housing  and  Section  8  project  based  assistance.  Many  units  are 
needed  to  replace  housing  lost  when  public  housing  authorities  re- 
developed or  reduced  the  concentration  in  large  deteriorated  family 
development.  Such  efforts  will  be  stymied  without  the  needed  re- 
placement units. 

We  are  especially  asking  for  relief  from  the  anti-impaction  rule 
because  inner  cities  like  Cleveland  have  unfilled  vacancies  that  we 
could  easily  rebuild  and  replace  in  the  same  neighborhood.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  been  able  to  use  public  housing  development  funds  to 
help  redevelop  inner  cities.  This  may  not  be  the  same  for  a  city 
like  Cambridge,  however,  that  has  no  unfilled  building,  but  it 
would  have  to  then  get  its  money  up  front  and  purchase  in  the  hin- 
terlands. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  for  CLPHA  that  we  are  very, 
very  hopeful  that  PHA  operating  budgets  are  not  cut  in  any  way. 
They  are  already  hard  pressed.  And  we  see  HOPE  VI  and  the  se- 
verely distressed  provision  of  Section  24  as  a  recognition  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  that  the  job  of  supporting  and  assisting 
low-income  housing  communities  is  no  longer  one  involving  only 
bricks  and  mortar. 

We  look  forward  to  a  new  day  of  genuine  partnerships  among 
HUD,  HHS,  Education,  Labor,  Congress,  and  the  housing  institu- 
tions. We  know  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  with  HOPE  VI  and 
the  severely  distressed  housing  provisions.  And  we  have  already 
submitted,  at  Secretary  Cisneros's  recommendation,  a  list  of  recom- 
mendations to  expediting  the  modernization  program.  While  most 
of  these  can  be  accomplished  by  HUD,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  back  to  Congress  and  ask  you  to  assist  us  in  passing  many  of 
them. 

And,  finally,  as  we  move  forward,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
chairman  of  CMHA's  theme  which  is  based  on  the  movie  "Back  to 
the  Future."  We  sincerely  believe  that  we  can  catapult  public  hous- 
ing back  to  the  future,  back  to  the  way  it  used  to  be;  a  coveted, 
well  managed,  caring  place  for  the  working  poor  and  low  income 
families  to  get  a  foot  hold  on  the  American  dream. 

Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Claire  Freeman.  Executive  Director  of  Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  (Cleveland) 
Housing  Authority  (CMHA)  before  the  House  Appropriations  Sub-Committee  on 
HUD/VA/Independent  Agencies.  Mav  6. 1993. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  staff  and  guests,  I  am  Qaire  Freeman,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  (CMHA)  in  Cleveland,  one  of  the  ten  largest 
housing  authorities  in  the  nation.  I  think  my  professional  experience  as  an  urban  planner,  real  estate  pro- 
fessional. Assistant  Secretary  at  HUD,  and  Executive  Director  of  one  of  the  most  troubled  housing  authori- 
ties, gives  me  special  insight  into  the  conflicting  pressures  that  your  budget  must  reconcile.  Today,  I  am 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities  (CLPHA)  an  organization  of  60 
large  PHAs  that  own  and  manage  nearly  40%  of  the  nation's  public  housing  stock,  plus  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nation's  Section  8  housing  units. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  inviting  me  to  testify.  I  especially  tharOc  Chairman  Louis  Stokes. 
Congressman  Louis  Stokes  has  always  gone  beyond  a  cursory  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  public  housing  residents.  He  continues  to  recognize  the  value  of  public  housing  as  a  national  asset  for 
Americans  with  a  foothold  on  the  stepladder  of  the  American  dream  of  desiring  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Under  the  FY94  budget  proposed  by  the  Administration  for  HUD,  public  housing  is  alive,  and  if  not  al- 
together well,  is  feeling  relieved  and  hopeful.  CLPHA  commends  the  proposed  plan  which,  unlike  bud- 
gets of  the  past  decade,  increases  funding  for  severely  distressed  public  housing  and  for  drug  elimination. 
The  public  housing  development  program  is  provided  for,  the  modernization  funding  request  is  at  least 
not  lower  than  the  current  appropriation,  and  the  operating  subsidy  is  within  striking  distance  of  the 
needed  amount. 

The  funding  for  distressed  developments  allows  housing  authorities  like  Cleveland  to  address  the  needs 
of  some  of  their  50  year  old  developments  that  have  become  obsolete  because  of  a  lack  of  modernization 
funds.  This  funding  also  allows  us  to  reach  out  to  rebuild  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  the  distressed  public  housing  site  is  located,  in  a  manner  which  takes  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  of  the  momentum  and  energy  created  by  residents  and  the  community  stakeholders  who  are  en- 
thused by  creative  and  well-designed  renovations. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  funding  we  have  received  under  the  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Program 
(PHDEP),  yet  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  convert  this  into  a  more  on-going  and  predictable  type  of 
program,  rather  than  one  based  upon  annual,  competitive  grant  applicatiorw.  We  welcome  HUD's  propo- 
sal for  a  more  comprehensive  Community  Partnerstup  Against  Crime  program  (COMPAC),  and  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  assure  that  COMPAC  funding  is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  incidence  of  crime 
experienced  by  a  housing  authority.  Moreover,  we  strongly  recommend  that  Congress  authorize 
COMPAC  as  a  permanent  program.  Due  to  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  PHDEP  funding,  I  have 
exfjcrienced  great  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retaining  an  effective,  seasoned  police  force. 

Ongoing  quality  upkeep  of  modernized  developments  is  only  possible'  with  crime  prevention  and  real- 
istic operating  subsidies. 

Although  CLPHA  conunends  the  increased  funding  for  modernization  of  distressed  developments  and 
for  crime  and  drug  elimination,  CLPHA  believes  that  the  administration's  requests  for  operating  subsidies, 
modernization  and  development  do  not  yet  reach  the  level  necessary  to  correct  the  decade  of  neglect  which 
resulted  in  the  tremendous  backlogs  of  deferred  maintenance  nationwide. 

HUD  staff  can  be  cut  by  reducing  local  field  office  staff  and  increasing  the  PHA  self-monitoring  and 
oversight  role.  This  would  continue  the  HUD  movement  toward  less  micro-management  of  PHAs.  We  be- 
lieve that  HUD  can  more  than  amply  fulfill  its  morutoring  responsibilities  through  the  evaluation  audits 
and  a  modified  annual  PHMAP  assessment  process.  For  CMHA,  the  PHMAP  process,  together  with  new 
automation  capabilities,  has  heljsed  us  to  build  and  strengthen  inlemfil  systems  of  monitoring  and  control. 
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COMPARISON  OF  HUD  FY  94  BUDGET  REQUESTS, 
FY  93  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  CLPHA  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(in  billions) 

HUD  FY  94 
Request 

FY  93 
Approp. 

CLPHA 
Recommend. 

Operating  Subsidy 

$Z520 

$Z532 

$Z9 

Modernization 

$3.1 

$3.1 

$4.5 

Severely  Distressed 

$0,483 

$0,300 

$0,500 

Development 

$0,400 

$0,400 

$1,350 

Crime/Drug  Elim-Grants 

$0,265 

$0,175 

$0,265 

Cert/Vouchers(Incremental) 

$1,375 

$1,182 

no  recommend. 

L Operating  Subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funding  level  for  operating  subsidy  needs  a  major  revision  upward  —  not  a  freeze! 
Attachment  A  shows  a  number  of  specific  reasons  why  major  increases  in  funding  levels  are  needed  in 
PH  A  operating  subsidies  in  order  to  overcome  twenty  years  of  neglect. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  nation's  public  housing  stock  is  largely  concentrated  in  central  cities 
burdened  with  a  variety  of  serious  urban  problems.  As  nuddle  class  blacks  and  whites  continue  to  move 
out,  urban  areas  are  increasingly  becoming  home  for  concentrations  of  very  low  income  groups  and  popu- 
lations. Isolation  and  segregation  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups  continue  to  grow.  Jobs  for  persons  with  few 
or  low  skills  are  increasingly  difficult  to  find.  Minority  children  are  bom  into  and  raised  in  poverty,  and 
over  half  of  all  black  children  are  now  raised  in  poverty. 

Furthermore,  a  growing  proportion  of  url>an  neighborhoods  lack  many  of  the  basic  services  that  used  to 
h>e  provided  by  local  communities  —  such  as  fwlice  protection  cmd  garbage  pick-up,  as  well  as  banks,  super- 
markets, good  schools  and  health  facilities.  In  this  deteriorating  urban  climate.  Housing  Authorities  are 
called  upon  to  act  as  much  more  than  Ismdlords.  Using  complicated  screening  and  preference  rules,  PHAs 
are  required  to  select  applicants  from  a  variety  of  groups,  including  persons  with  a  wide  range  of 
disabilities  and  the  hard-core  homeless,  each  claiming  priority.  In  Qeveland,  25%  of  our  public  housing 
units  are  occupied  by  yoimg  adults  with  non-visible  disabilities.  Eighty-four  percent  of  them  reside  in  our 
elderly  high  rises. 

PHAs  also  struggle  with  the  plague  of  drugs  -  esp)ecially  crack  cocaine  -  and  violence  that  preys  upon 
urban  youth  and  fills  the  lives  of  nnany  public  housing  residents  with  justified  fear.  PHAs  must  advocate 
for  their  growing  population  of  frail  elderly  and  persons  with  disabilities  in  finding  services  to  meet  their 
special  needs.  PHAs  must  deal  with  the  problems  of  growing  numbers  of  children  in  public  housing  who 
are  living  in  poverty,  usually  with  only  one  parent.  And  PHAs  are  also  working  more  closely  with  their 
residents  to  develop  training  programs,  helping  them  to  find  and  hold  jobs,  move  up  the  ladder  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and,  we  hope,  become  homeowners  in  the  private  housing  market 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  same  time  that  all  of  these  new  burdens  have  fallen  upon  Housing  Authorities, 
the  federal  government's  rules  limit  PHA  operating  budget  increases  to  no  more  than  a  basic  cost  of  living 
inflator  every  year!  Since  the  public  housing  funding  system  was  put  into  effect  in  1975,  this  simple  infla- 
tion factor  has  tjeen  used  by  HUD  to  adjust  PHA  budgets,  while  the  operating  circumstances  in  which 
PHAs  must  try  to  survive  have  grown  exponentially  more  difficult  and  expensive. 

Even  though  modernization  funding  is  now  considerably  higher  than  it  was  in  the  pwst,  without  major 
increases  in  operating  funds,  public  housing  in  many  communities  will  continue  to  deteriorate  because  of 
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inadequate  funding  for  maintenance  and  security.  Unless  this  trend  can  be  reversed,  public  housing  va- 
cancies are  likely  to  continue  to  grow  in  the  future. 

The  proposed  operating  subsidy  of  $252  billion  in  operating  subsidies  for  FY94  compares  with  the 
$2332  available  for  fiscal  year  1993.  In  other  words,  no  increase. 

A  major  concern  in  the  HUD  budget  is  the  OMB-inspired  Vacant  Unit  Rule,  which  HUD  reportedly  re- 
sisted to  the  last.  HUD'S  operating  subsidy  budget  for  FY  94  reflects  a  reduction  of  $57,282,000  due  to 
proposed  implementation  of  a  Vacant  Unit  Rule;  the  rule  requires  that,  in  the  absence  of  meeting  the  goals 
of  an  approved  Comprehensive  Occupancy  Plan,  a  PHA's  operating  subsidy  would  be  cut  to  20%  of  "the 
eligible  payment"  in  the  first  year  and  to  zero  in  the  following  years.  When  this  rule  was  first  proposed  in 
1991  we  estimated  that  it  would  reduce  CMHA's  operating  subsidy  by  over  $5.2  million  -  over  16%  per 
year. 

The  proposed  vacant  unit  rule  appjears  to  punitively  address  PHAs  for  HUD's  failure  to  provide  mod- 
ernization funds  before  vacant  units  deteriorated  to  the  point  of  becoming  uninhabitable.  Operating 
subsidy  enables  CMHA  to  continue  to  maintain  the  buildings,  grounds  and  major  systems  at  sites  where 
vacancies  are  located  pjending  modernization.  Units  must  also  be  secured  and  protected  against  vandalism 
at  operating  subsidy  cost. 

The  focus  should  be  on  aiding  PHAs  to  accelerate  rehabilitation  of  these  vacant  units,  not  on  an  action 
designed  to  force  further  deterioration  due  to  PHA  inability  to  fund  plumbing,  electrical  or  heating  sys- 
tems, buildings  or  grounds  maintenance  or  to  protect  the  properties  against  vandalism  if  funding  for  these 
units  is  cut. 

Implementing  the  vacant  unit  rule  would  cost  CMHA  over  $10  million  for  the  next  two  years,  notwith- 
standing the  $5  million  CMHA  has  already  lost  these  past  four  years  for  falling  short  of  the  Comprehensive 
Occupancy  Plan  (COP)  goals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  114  (b)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992  forbids 
changing  the  performance  funding  regulation  relating  to  vacant  public  housing  uruts  without  negotiated 
rulemaking  under  the  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Act  of  1990,  a  process  the  Kemp  administration  refused  to 
follow.  Why  does  HUD  continue  to  ignore  these  dear  provisions  of  the  law? 

Contained  in  HUD's  FY94  PFS  calculation  is  $81.9  million  needed  to  compensate  PHAs  for  the  overes- 
timate of  rental  income  HUD  required  PHAs  to  make  in  FY93.  For  years,  HUD  has  required  PHAs  to 
develop  their  budgets  using  an  assumption  that  their  rental  incomes  will  increase  by  +6%  from  one  year  to 
the  next.  For  years  this  assumption  has  been  greatly  excessive,  and  in  recent  years  the  disparity  between 
HUD's  budgeting  requirements  and  actual  tenant  rents  has  grown  wider  and  wider.  HUD  should  have 
changed  its  regulation  years  ago  to  eliminate  the  +6%  requirement,  and  we  request  that  the  committee 
consider  urging  HUD  to  end  this  requirement  in  FY94  and  instead  tell  the  PHAs  to  use  the  average  of  their 
prior  three  years'  actual  income  as  the  basis  for  their  next  budget  year. 

HUD  has  not  propiosed  any  funds  for  the  $145  million  understatement  in  the  PFS  inflation  factor  due  to 
costs  of  employee  benefits.  These  fringe  benefits  must  be  paid,  according  to  the  Annual  Contribution 
Contract  between  PHAs  and  HUD,  so  PHAs  have  had  no  choice  but  to  'steal'  these  funds  from  other  areas 
of  the  operations,  primarily  maintenance  -  thereby  contributing  to  the  decline  in  the  condition  of  public 
housing  units.  A  calculation  of  the  amounts  needed  is  shown  in  Attachment  A. 

CLPHA  recommends  operating  subsidies  of  $2.9  billion  in  FY94 

2. Modernization. 

Modernization  funds  are  needed  to  keep  pace  with  new  requirements  and  to  eliminate  the  existing 
backlog.  The  1992  update  of  the  Abt/ICF  study  of  public  housing  modernization  needs,  done  by  the  firm 
of  ICF  for  the  National  Commission  on  Severely  Distressed  Public  Housing,  indicates  that  $4.8  billion  per 
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year  in  modernization  funds  is  currently  needed  to  keep  up  with  newly  accruing  needs  as  well  as  elinrtinate 
the  backlog  within  a  ten  year  period.^ 

HUD  has  requested  $2,894  billion  for  formula  grants  and  CLAP,  plus  some  additional  funding  for  other 
modernization-related  items. 

CLPHA  recommends  modernization  funding  at  no  less  than  $43  billion  per  year  over  and  above 
funds  for  severely  distressed  developments. 

Unspent  modernization  money. 

As  Secretary  Cisneros  himself  has  noted,  the  greatest  delay  in  getting  public  housing  modernization 
money  Sf)ent  occurs  within  HUD  itself.  During  the  Reagan-Bush  Administration,  HUD  took  virtually 
twelve  full  months  to  obligate  modernization  money  to  individual  Housing  Authorities.  Then  it  typically 
took  another  three  to  four  months  before  HUD  approved  the  contract  amendments  needed  for  PHAs  them- 
selves to  begin  to  spend  this  money.  Secretary  Cisneros  has  ii\ade  it  a  high  priority  to  trim  this 
cumbersome  bureaucratic  process  at  HUD  and  get  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  PHAs  much  more 
quickly. 

The  promise  of  the  1987  and  1990  reforms  intended  to  simplify  and  streamline  the  modernization  pro- 
gram and  return  control  to  the  local  level  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  A  good  example  of  burdensome 
regulations  is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  complete  major  renovations.  Under  current  HUD  guidelines  it 
takes  a  minimum  of  18  months  to  begin  construction.  The  comprehensive  grant  program  guidelines  enable 
construction  to  begin  within  10  months,  which  is  indeed  some  improvement  Another  example  involves  the 
number  of  submissions  to  various  HUD  offices  for  approval  of  PHA  plans  for  unit  size 
conversions/ relocations/demolitions,  etc.  A  recent  CMHA  example  was  the  conversion/de-programming 
plan  for  the  King  Kennedy  high  rise.  This  plan  was  submitted  to  HUD  in  July  1992  and  CMHA  received  an 
answer  in  April,  1993. 

Secretary  Cisneros  has  made  it  a  top  priority  for  his  Admirustration  to  streamline  the  modernization 
process  and  cut  back  on  unnecessary  regulations,  and  we  praise  that.  The  CMHA  examples  demonstrate 
that  money  in  the  modernization  pipeline  does  not  mean  it  is  not  being  spent  in  a  timely  way  by  PHAs,  or 
that  PHAs  would  be  unable  to  sjjend  additional  money  if  appropriated.  The  record  is  clear  -  over  the  past 
decade  PHAs  have  spent  80%  of  the  public  housing  modernization  money  vtrithin  three  years  of  its  being 
actually  put  into  their  hands  by  HUD.  This  is  an  admirable  record. 

Spending  would  be  further  expedited  by  less  local  office  micro-management  and  more  relevant  HUD 
guidelines  for  PHA  compliance.  Most  of  the  unspent  modernization  money  dted  by  Sec.  Cisneros  at  the 
beginning  of  1993  included  the  FY93  and  FY92  appropriations,  neither  of  which  had  yet  made  it  through 
the  HUD  pap>er-mill  and  reached  the  PHAs.  Public  housing  modernization  needs  a  substantial  spending 
increase  AIMD  an  expedited  process.  Please  don't  limit  funding  because  of  prior  HUD  delays  that  this 
Administration  has  committed  itself  to  speeding  up. 

3.     Severely  Distressed  public  housing. 

HUD  has  requested  an  increase  of  $183  million  above  the  FY93  appropriation  for  HOPE  VI  for  Severely 
Distressed  Public  Housing,  also  known  as  the  Urban  Revitalizadon  Demonstration,  which  was  created  in 
the  FY93  Appropriations  Act. 

The  HUD  Budget  requests  a  separate  appropriation  account  for  the  effort,  which  is  aimed  "primarily  at 
very  large  developments  wrtth  substantial  rehabilitation  needs."  Since  HOPE  VI  was  created  in  an  appro- 
priations act,  without  the  necessary  language  to  make  it  a  permanent  program,  the  budget  assumes  that  in 
FY94  the  program  will  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  more  detailed,  and  subsequently  erected,  section  24  of 
the  HCD  Act  of  1992.  Section  24  provides  for  both  planning  and  implententation  grants  and,  among  other 
differences,  does  not  desigiute  the  number  of  recipients. 


^  See  Attachment  A  for  a  quotation  from  this  report. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  $175  million  of  this  request  is  designated  as  part  of  the  President's  Investment 
funding,  a  term  used  in  his  Vision  of  Change  for  special  initiatives.  The  U.  S.  Budget  suggests  that  funding 
of  Investment  items  may  require  Congress  make  cuts  in  programs  which  the  Administration  does  not  in- 
tend to  identify. 

The  National  Conunission  on  Severely  Distressed  Public  Housing  recommended  in  its  report  last  year 
that  $700  million  per  year  is  needed  for  10  years  to  address  the  nation's  most  severely  distressed  public 
housing  stock. 

CLPHA  recommends  funding  this  item  at  $500  million  in  FY94  and  hopes  that  funds  for  Gateway, 
Youth  Corps  and  similar  services  to  residents  are  continued.  CMHA  used  comp  grant  for  last  year  for 
this  effort 

4.  Community  Partnerships  Aoalnst  Crime  (COMPAQ. 

COMP  AC  increases  spending  by  $90  million  as  part  of  the  Administration's  Investment  Program  and 
replaces  the  Public  Housing  Drug  Elin\ination  Grant  Program  (PHDEP).  $255  million  would  be  for  grants 
and  $10  million  would  be  for  assessment  and  evaluation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  severely  distressed  public 
housing,  $90  million  of  the  COMP  AC  funds  are  designated  as  an  Investment  item,  which  appjears  to 
require  domestic  program  cuts  not  designated  in  the  Budget.  CLPHA  supports  the  broadening  of  eligible 
activities  to  include  Enforcement  Support,  Community  Police,  Crime  Prevention,  Youth  Initiatives, 
Resident  Services,  Management  Activities  and  Physical  Security  Hardware. 

CLPHA  supports  the  funding  level  requested  by  the  Administration. 

5.  Incremental  units  of  public  housing  . 

Incremental  assisted  housing  units  for  FY94  include  4300  units  of  public  housing.  CLPHA  supports  a 
higher  level  of  development  funding,  $1.35  billion  for  both  conventional  public  housing  and  Section  8  pro- 
ject-based assistance.  Most  of  these  units  are  needed  to  replace  public  housing  demolished  by  PHAs  rede- 
veloping or  reducing  the  concentration  of  units  in  large,  deteriorated  family  public  housing  developments. 
These  efforts  will  be  stymied  without  the  needed  replacement  imits, 

Many  PHAs  find  that  they  can  more  effectively  produce  permanent,  low-income  housing  by  having  the 
flexibility  of  Section  8  project-based  certificates.  We  would  hope  that  Congress  would  consider  restoring 
the  15-year  certificates  —  which  really  do  not  cost  the  government  any  more  than  continually  renewing  ten- 
ant-based certificates.  In  this  area,  budget  authority  is  really  more  of  a  Washington  construct  than  a  practi- 
cal one. 

6.  Section  8  Administrative  fees. 

Section  8  administrative  fees  for  certificates  and  vouchers  are  proposed  to  be  cut  to  7.2375%.  CLPHA 
opposes  the  proposed  reduction  in  administrative  fees.  As  noted  above,  PHA  operating  budgets  are  ex- 
tremely hard-pressed,  and  the  administrative  fees  from  Section  8  are  used  by  CMHA  and  other  PHAs  to 
offset  public  housing  operating  costs.  They  need  to  be  retained  until  a  study  is  done  to  determine  both  the 
appropriate  level  for  operating  subsidies  and  a  realistic  fee  structure  for  the  Section  8  program.  There  is  no 
such  analysis  at  HUD  now. 

7.  Reforming  the  Public  Housing  Program 

As  Sec.  Qsneros  has  stated,  the  federal  government  itself  has  been  responsible  for  creating  many  of  the 
problems  we  currently  face  in  the  field  of  public  housing:  over-concentration  of  the  poorest  families;  p>oor 
original  design  and  location;  preference  rules;  lack  of  economic  mix;  cost  containment  guidelines  which  led 
to  shoddy  original  construction;  and  lack  of  internal  coordination  within  HUD  and  between  HUD  and 
other  federal  agencies. 

We  applaud  Sec.  Cisneros  for  beginning  to  redefine  HUD'S  mission  for  the  1990's  and  giving  HUD  a  real 
purpose  again.  We  also  applaud  HUD  for  bringing  in  people  from  the  outside  and  trying  to  become  more 
inclusive  in  the  way  it  goes  about  doing  things.  We  also  applaud  the  Secretary's  commitment  to 
strengthening  public  housing  communities  amd  creating  ladders  of  economic  opporturuty. 
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One  of  the  ways  to  achieve  ladders  of  opportunity  is  to  provide  incentives  to  public  housing  residents  to 
earn  additional  income.  In  conjunction  with  this,  we  regret  that  no  funds  are  recommended  by  HUD  to 
fund  the  deductioris  from  rent  authorized  in  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990  for  earned  in- 
come, non-elderly  medical  expenses  or  the  higher  deduction  for  dependents.  All  of  these  deductions 
would  make  rent  calculations  more  equitable  for  working  families. 

We  agree  that  we  must  work  WITH  the  residents  of  public  housing  communities.  Program  planning 
should  be  done  by  pjeople  at  the  local  level.  As  at  CMHA,  residents  should  be  involved  in  helping  set  pri- 
orities for  public  housing  programs  and  we  need  to  introduce  more  democracy  into  our  public  housing 
communities.  Being  a  public  housing  resident  should  not  mean  having  to  give  up  all  control  over  one's 
own  community.  To  facilitate  these  changes,  however,  PHAs  need  to  be  granted  flexibility  to  operate  in 
new  ways,  too. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  see  reflected  in  the  HOPE  VI  and  severely  distressed  provisions  of  Section  24  a 
growing  recognition  that  the  job  of  suppxsrting  and  assisting  low-income  housing  communities  is  no  longer 
one  involving  only  bricks  and  nnortar.  We  look  forward  to  a  new  day  of  genuine  partnership  among  HUD, 
Congress  and  housing  institutions,  and  for  a  new  day  of  ideas,  too.  We  hope  that  HOPE  VI  and  severely 
distressed  housing  provisions  point  us  in  the  right  direction:  one-stop  grants;  recognizing  the  need  to  com- 
bine social  services  and  youth  development  and  gateway  opportunities  vtrith  the  improvement  of  the  phys- 
ical living  environment  The  HOPE  VI  provisions  and  Section  24  severely  distressed  provisions  also  give 
public  housing  managers  greater  flexibility  to  achieve  successful  communities  and  they  also  bespeak  sim- 
plified administration.  Carrying  out  those  elements  will  bring  us  to  a  better  day  in  pubUc  housing. 
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Attachment  A 

1.         Operating  Subsidy  calculations  and  shortfadls. 

CLPHA  PROJECTIONS  OF  FY93  AND  FY94  OPERATING  SUBSIDY  NEED 
($  billions) 

FY93  FY94 

COMPONENTS  OF  PFS  BASE 

Allowable  Expense  Level  (*) 

IPA  Audit 

Add-ons,  Soc.Sec,  Unemploy. 

Utilities 

Utility  adjustments  (cons.  &  rate)  # 

Income 
PFS  Base  (sub-total) 
Non-PFS  projects 

Vacancy  Rule:  Current  Rule  (as  of  2/91) 
Util.  Rolling  Base  System  -  Base 
Util.  Rolling  Base  System  -  Adj. 
Misc.  Adjustments 
Litigation 

87  Act  -  Formal  AEL  Review 
87  Act  -  Energy  Incentives 
Additional  insurance  funding  needed 
Upward  adjustments,  "breakthroughs" 
Non-dwelling  unit  waivers 
Ex-post  income  adjustments  (from  prior  year) 
Proposed  new  vacancy  rule 
Proposed  new  AEL  computation 
Energy  grants  as  income 
Increased  employee  benefits 
Self-sufficiency  (S.554) 
TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS  THIS  F.Y. 

Shortfall  $1 64 

Total  Available  2532.4 

Proration  factor  93.9% 

Assumptions  (%  change  from  FY93  to  FY94): 

Non-utility  expense  (AEL)  increase  1 .0296 

Income  1.0180 

Utilities  rate  increases  1 .01 48 

Units  0.9977 

(*)  Includes  increase  due  to  "formal  AEL  review" 

None  of  the  above  projections  include  increased  deductions  (affecting  tenant  rents) 
allowed  under  NAHA  1 990. 
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$3,285 

$3,391 

$7 

$7 

$16 

$18 

$1,110 

$1,124 

$11 

$11 

($2,116) 

($2,149) 

$2,313 

$2,402 

$110 

$114 

$0 

$0 

($32) 

($47) 

$5 

$30 

$74 

incl.  in  AEL 

incl.  in  AEL 

$5 

$5 

$7 

$8 

$12 

$15 

$77 

$82 

$120 

$145 

$5 

$25 

$2,696 

$2,779 
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The  table  on  the  preceding  page  represents  CLPHA's  basic  projection  of  operating  subsidy  needs  for 
FY94.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  a  +2.96%  increase  in  the  Allowable  Expense  Level  (A£L),  a  +1.8% 
increase  in  PHA  income  (prinnarily  rental  income);  and  a  +1.48%  increase  in  utility  rates. 

It  should  be  iK>ted  that  even  though  realistically  CLPHA  is  only  projecting  a  +13%  increase  in  rental 
income  in  FY94,  HUD'S  regulations  require  PHAs  to  project  at  an  effective  rate  of  increase  of  +6%  each 
year.  IThis  is  equivalent  to  asking  PHAs  to  project  a  +3%  increase  for  the  year  as  a  whole  over  the  rent 
roll  in  effect  for  the  last  month  of  the  prior  budget  year.]  If  PHAs  do  not  achieve  this  level  of  increase, 
they  can  appeal  to  HUD  at  Ae  end  of  the  year  and  get  back  some  of  the  shortfall  -  but  only  if  HUD 
says  it  has  the  money  available  to  make  such  refunds.  In  many  cases,  PHAs  never  receive  the 
adjustments  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled. 

CLPHA  strongly  recommends  that  HUD  change  the  regulation  governing  PHA  projection  of  rental 
income  (for  budgeting  purposes).  Instead  of  the  required  (effective)  +6%  increase,  HUD  should  ask  the 
PHAs  to  calculate  the  average  rental  income  they  have  received  per  occupied  unit  over  the  preceding 
three  years  and  use  that  as  the  basis  for  their  budget  projection. 

CLPHA's  FY94  reconmiendation  includes  $82  million  estimated  as  needed  to  correct  for  HUD's 
requiring  PHAs  to  overestiinate  their  rental  income  in  FY93.  If  in  addition  the  method  of  projecting 
PHA  rental  income  were  changed  (to  the  rolling  base  nwthod  recommended  by  CLPHA),  an  additional 
amount  of  approximately  $90  nullion  would  be  needed  in  FY94  ($2,116  billion  times  the  difference 
between  1.060  and  1.018). 

2.  Current  Modernization  Needs. 

If  allowable  expenditiu«  include  REDESIGN,  energy  conservation  and  project-spedfic  ADDS, 
"appropriations  would  have  to  rise  to  $45  billion  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  to  eliminate  the  backlog 
by  2002"  (ten  years  after  the  ICF 1992  report)  and  also  keep  up  with  new  needs  as  they  accrue. 

Source:  The  Modernization  Needs  of  Severely  Distressed  Public  Housing,"  prepared  for  the  National 
Conunission  on  Severely  Distressed  Public  Housing  by  ICF  Incorporated,  April  15, 1992. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  estimating  the  specific  modernization  needs  of  severely  distressed  public 
housing,  ICT  first  updated  the  mid-1980's  estimates  of  modernization  needs  of  the  public  housing  stock 
as  a  whole,  which  estimates  had  been  prepared  by  Abt  Associates  and  ICF  under  contract  to  HUD. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Freeman.  I  am  mindful 
of  time  constraints,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions. 

You  represent  the  top  of  the  line  in  terms  of  expertise  in  manag- 
ing public  housing  authorities  here  in  the  country.  As  one  who 
grew  up  in  public  housing,  as  you  know,  along  with  my  brother  and 
mother,  I  can  identify  with  your  closing  statement  about  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  public  housing  was  a  place  where  people  who  hap- 
pened to  be  poor  still  were  able  to  live  in  a  suitable  housing  envi- 
ronment and  where  they  did  have  the  care  and  nurture  that  they 
needed  in  order  to  become  productive  human  beings  while  living  as 
poor  people.  And  you  have  done  some  significant  things. 

In  fact,  when  the  Secretary  was  here  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee, I  commented  about  how  you  have  utilized  the  Disadvan- 
taged Minority  Health  bill  to  put  in  a  wellness  clinic  out  there 
where  you  put  the  Healthy  Start  Program  there  in  our  housing 
project. 

Now  you  have  Miracle  Village  that  deals  with  drug  addicted 
mothers  and  provides  homes  for  them  and  things  of  this  sort.  So 
there  are  a  couple  of  questions  that  would  be  helpful,  I  think,  to 
this  committee  if  you  would  answer. 

Has  the  mixing  of  the  elderly  and  the  young  disabled  populations 
in  high  rises  contributed  to  the  vacancy  problem? 

Ms.  Freeman.  Without  question.  Senior  citizens  who  are  able  to 
move  out  when  they  are  confronted  with  a  25-year-old  schizophren- 
ic who  has  not  been  taking  his  medication. 

As  I  mentioned,  public  housing  managers  have  been  required  to 
implement — to  be  the  policy  deliverer  of  this  deinstitutionalization 
of  the  mentally  ill  without  any  follow-up  program.  The  mental 
health  community  has  no  funds  to  provide  medical  care  to  ensure 
that  these  individuals  take  their  medicine.  They  are  under  control 
and  released  based  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  taking  a  chemical 
that  controls  their  mental  illness.  But  like  any  person,  they  slack 
off.  And  once  they  slack  off,  the  symptoms  of  their  mental  illness 
returns. 

Public  housing  managers  are  not  doctors.  We  can  only  call  their 
overburdened  case  manager  and  ask  them  to  get  out  to  see  them. 
By  the  time  he  gets  out  to  see  this  person,  he  may  have  terrorized 
three  or  four  elderly  frail  people,  and  their  families  come  and  move 
them  out. 

Yes,  it  does  contribute  to  the  vacancy  rate. 

Mr.  Stokes.  On  impaction,  how  do  HUD  regulations  on  impac- 
tion affect  CMHA's  ability  to  develop  units? 

Ms.  Freeman.  CMHA  has  at  least  five  severely  distressed  public 
housing  developments.  They  are  50  years  old,  and  they  were  built 
at  a  time,  I  guess,  when  poor  people  weren't  supposed  to  have  cars 
because  there  are  very  few  parking  spaces,  and  the  street  are  ill 
designed.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  tear  down  some  of  those  units 
and  redesign  the  entire  site. 

However,  the  local  residents  do  not  want  to  move  out  of  that 
neighborhood.  And  as  the  law  currently  reads,  we  would  have  to- 
because  it  is  an  area  that  is  already  impacted  with  a  large  number 
of  poor  people,  we  could  not  replace  the  torn  down  units  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  We  would  like  to  propose,  however,  that  the 
impaction  rule  be  made  more  flexible  so  that  when  the  citizens  of 
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the  particular  neighborhood  want  to  stay  in  that  locality — and  as 
you  know,  in  Cleveland,  Carver  Park,  South  Wade,  and  King-Ken- 
nedy and  Old  Cedar  are  within  walking  distance  of  downtown  and 
lots  of  jobs,  so  it  would  not  behoove  them  to  move  out  of  the  cen- 
tral area.  It  is  a  good,  dynamic  growing  area.  It  will  be  a  vibrant 
area  once  again.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Our  folks  do  not  want  to  move, 
but  the  law  prohibits  us  for  taking  advantage  of  the  unfilled — the 
30,000  vacant  lots  that  are  in  that  area  that  we  could  easily  build 
duplexes,  single  family  homes,  quadriplexes,  to  replace  the  public 
housing  units  that  have  been  torn  down. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  lastly — although  there  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  ask  you  and  have  them  on  the  record,  but 
maybe  you  can  answer  some  of  them  for  us  for  the  record — but  one 
of  the  areas  you  testified  on  in  your  testimony  was  that  of  public 
housing  security.  And  we  all  know  that  crime  in  the  inner  city  and 
security  is  something  that  is  an  absolute  necessity  because  many 
people,  many  elderly  we  know  are  afraid  to  leave  their  units  to 
even  go  out  and  go  to  the  grocery  store.  They  are  virtually  prison- 
ers in  public  housing. 

And  I  guess  my  question  to  you  is:  Do  you  think  that  funds  for 
the  public  housing  security  program  should  be  distributed  by  for- 
mula? 

Ms.  Freeman.  I  would  be  concerned  about  a  formula  that  is  de- 
veloped in  the  dark  recesses  of  HUD.  I  would  like  for  HUD  to 
ensure  that  the  deliverers  of  that  program  would  be  sitting  at  the 
table  with  HUD  so  it  would  be  most  fair. 

I  think  a  formula  approach,  however,  is  much  better  than  this 
incremental,  year-to-year  approach  that  we  have  been  living  with 
to  date. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  appearance 
here  before  our  subcommittee.  You  have  been  very  helpful  to  us. 

Ms.  Freeman.  Thank  you. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

LENORE  VARNEY,  NATIONAL  ASSISTED  HOUSING  MANAGEMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Lenore  Varney,  appearing 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Associa- 
tion. 

Ms.  Varney,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  National  Assisted  Housing 
Management  Association.  We  will  place  your  formal  testimony  in 
the  record  in  its  entirety  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Ms.  Varney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Stokes  and  Members,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  Assisted  Housing  Management  As- 
sociation regarding  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment's of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
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My  name  is  Lenore  Varney,  and  I  am  President  of  Terra  Man- 
agement Company  based  in  Pataskala,  Ohio,  and  Chairperson  of 
NAHMA's  HUD  Affairs  Committee;  and  I  am  past  President  of 
MAHMA,  the  Midwest  Association  of  HUD  Management  Agents, 
which  has  almost  300  members  who  manage  thousands  of  units  of 
assisted  housing  in  HUD's  Region  V,  which  includes  Ohio  and 
Michigan. 

NAHMA  is  the  Nation's  largest  professional  association  repre- 
senting the  assisted  housing  management  industry.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, in  1990,  NAHMA  has  focused  on  the  long-term  goal  of  pre- 
serving the  assisted  housing  inventory.  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  much  of  this  housing  which  provides  homes  for  millions  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  families,  is  reaching  20  years  of  age.  In- 
creasingly, due  to  age  and  obsolescence,  this  stock  is  in  need  of 
repair.  Without  the  appropriate  tools,  managers  of  assisted  housing 
will  be  unable  to  maintain  it  as  a  viable  resource. 

And  at  this  time,  if  I  might,  I  brought  our  Assistant  Director, 
Ms.  Blair  Koehler  also  with  me. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Koehler,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here  with 
us. 

Ms.  Varney.  As  we  reviewed  HUD's  proposed  budget  for  1994, 
we  were  both  encouraged  and  dismayed;  encouraged  that  in  some 
aspects  the  budget  recognizes  the  need  to  fund  programs  to  main- 
tain its  assisted  inventory,  and  dismayed  that  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  critical  to  maintaining  this  housing  were  signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

These  proposed  reductions  threaten  the  Nation's  more  than  30 
investment  in  decent,  affordable  housing  for  millions  of  families 
across  the  Nation. 

I  applaud  the  Administration's  recognition  of  the  Flexible  Subsi- 
dy program.  The  HUD  budget  proposes  to  fund  the  Flexible  Subsi- 
dy program  which  provides  capital  improvement  loans  to  assisted 
properties  at  $65  million,  a  $65  million  increase  from  the  fiscal 
year  1993  level.  This  appropriation,  coupled  with  the  $80  million  in 
excess  rent  collections  that  also  fund  the  program,  will  provide  a 
significant  level  of  funding  for  preservation  needs. 

However,  changes  to  the  Flexible  Subsidy  program  are  needed  in 
order  to  make  the  program  viable  for  properties  with  acute  prob- 
lems. The  properties  I  refer  to  are  those  that  have  little  or  no  resid- 
ual value;  and,  thus,  the  owners  are  unable  to  come  up  with  the 
equity  contribution  that  is  required  under  HUD  regulations. 
NAHMA  supports  technical  changes  to  the  program  to  address  the 
obstacle,  and  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  to 
implement  these  changes. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  address  the  Section  8  Loan  Management 
Set  Aside  program,  which  HUD  has  proposed  to  fund  at  25  million 
in  1994.  This  is  a  significant  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1993  and 
will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  inventory.  The  $25  million  would 
fund  approximately  1,000  units  in  comparison  to  8,000  funded  in 
1993.  An  informal  survey  of  a  few  of  NAHMA's  members  shows 
that  this  amount  would  not  even  meet  the  needs  of  one  of  our 
larger  member  companies.  Our  best  estimates  are  that  fiscal  year 
1994  budget  would  fund  at  least  4,000  to  5,000  units  of  LMSA. 
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I  understand  that  we  are  operating  under  a  tight  budget  con- 
straint, but  I  would  ask:  Can  you  afford  to  cut  the  LMSA  program 
so  drastically?  LMSA  is  a  critically  important  tool  that  represents 
a  long-term,  cost-effective  approach  to  aid  properties  with  chronic 
problems.  An  example  of  a  property  in  need  of  LMSA  is  one  with 
high  vacancy  rates  due  to  a  soft  market.  The  vacancies  are  in  no 
way  related  to  the  performance  of  the  owner  or  manager  but  result 
of  external  forces.  Without  these  funds,  many  owners  will  not  have 
the  resources  to  properly  maintain  assisted  housing  properties.  The 
persons  who  will  ultimately  suffer  are  our  residents. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  fund  at  least  4,000  to  5,000  units  of 
LMSA.  This  is  approximately  100  to  $125  million. 

The  preservation  program  that  was  the  result  of  1990  Housing 
Act  decision  on  prepajTnent  is  also  proposed  to  be  cut.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  program  has  had  many  setbacks  including  delays  in  re- 
leasing Title  VI  regulations  and  limited  HUD  staff  to  handle  the 
workload  in  a  timely  fashion.  In  fact,  this  was  a  subject  of  a  hear- 
ing called  by  Housing  Subcommittee  Chairman  Gonzalez  just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

As  the  new  team  at  HUD  works  to  resolve  the  issues  that  have 
been  defined  by  both  for-profit  and  non-profit  entities,  I  would  hate 
to  see  a  lack  of  funding  cause  further  delays  in  this  program  or 
worse  yet  cause  units  to  be  lost  from  the  inventory  because  there  is 
not  adequate  funding  to  provide  incentives  to  owners  as  defined  in 
the  1990  Housing  Act. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  time  goes  on,  more  properties 
will  be  eligible  to  prepay  and  thus  more  funding  to  be  needed.  We 
would  urge  you  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  needs  of  the  program. 
We  recommend  funding  the  fiscal  year  1993  level  of  $600  million. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  our  opposition  to  the  proposal  included 
in  the  HUD  budget  to  reduce  the  Federal  cost  limits  from  120  per- 
cent FMR  to  100  percent.  We  can  appreciate  that  this  reduction 
would  provide  some  cost  savings;  however,  it  may  also  cause  some 
units  to  be  lost  from  the  inventory.  We  recommend  allowing  the 
Secretary  the  discretion  to  go  up  to  120  percent  where  circum- 
stances justify  doing  so. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  new  initiative  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  HUD  budget,  the  Community  Partnerships  Against 
Crime,  COMPAC,  program.  This  program  is  intended  to  replace  the 
Public  and  Assisted  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Grant  program. 
While  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  significant  increase  for  funding  for 
drug  abuse  and  crime  activities,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  for  COMPAC.  We  have  serious  concerns  about  this 
program.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  legislative  proposal  for 
COMPAC,  but  we  understand  that  funds  may  be  disseminated 
through  public  housing  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  effective  way  to 
run  an  anti-drug  program  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  assisted 
housing. 

NAHMA  has  consistently  struggled  with  the  Department's  public 
policy  toward  assisted  housing  on  drug  prevention.  There  persists 
to  this  day  ambiguity  and  doubt  as  to  both  the  manner  and  the 
depth  of  the  Department's  commitment  to  fight  drugs  in  both 
public  and  assisted  housing.  Our  concerns  stem  from  Secretary  Cis- 
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neros'  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  Drug  Elimination  Grant  program  "was  limited  to  public  hous- 
ing and  Indian  housing  authorities,"  and  from  the  long  discussions 
that  we  have  had  with  the  Department's  over  rent  increases  to 
combat  illegal  drug  activity. 

Point  in  fact,  the  1990  Housing  Act  expanded  the  drug  elimina- 
tion grant  program  to  include  assisted  housing  and  also  gave  the 
Secretary  the  discretion  to  grant  these  necessary  rent  increases. 
The  first  grants  have  been  awarded,  and  we  are  still  awaiting  regu- 
lations on  necessary  rent  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  Department  and 
Congress  on  this  new  initiative.  However,  we  do  not  support  dis- 
tributing COMPAC  funds  through  the  public  housing  authorities. 
There  must  be  some  assurances  that  all  assisted  housing  properties 
will  be  involved  in  the  process  and  that  the  residents  of  these  prop- 
erties will  benefit  from  the  program.  We  would  also  suggest  con- 
tinuing the  drug  elimination  grant  program  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
This  will  allow  the  COMPAC  program  to  be  developed  appropriate- 
ly before  it  is  implemented. 

Another  issue  that  NAHMA  has  focused  on  is  the  need  for  serv- 
ice coordinators  in  assisted  properties,  especially,  though,  serving 
the  elderly  and  persons  with  disabilities.  We  would  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  provide  funding  for  service  coordinators  in  accordance 
with  the  92  Housing  Act.  Under  Title  VI  of  the  act,  15  million  was 
authorized  for  Section  8  properties  serving  the  elderly  and  persons 
with  disabilities.  Title  VI  also  authorized  service  coordinators  as  an 
eligible  project  expense  for  Section  236  and  221  properties.  We  urge 
the  committee  to  make  these  funds  available. 

I  have  saved  the  most  controversial  for  last:  Section  8  Contract 
Renewals  and  Amendments.  We  understand  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  concern  regarding  what  the  actual  contract  amendment  and 
renewal  needs  are.  We  are  working  with  the  Department  on  the 
CFS-TRACS  initiative  which  is  intended  to  provide  data  on  this 
matter.  Until  such  a  program  is  implemented,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
provide  the  subcommittee  with  an  accurate  figure  for  these  pro- 
grams. NAHMA  would  like  to  stress  the  need  for  the  timely  exten- 
sion and  amendments  of  contracts,  whatever  the  dollar  costs,  and 
that  such  amendments  be  authorized  for  a  minimum  of  two  years 
on  amendments  and  five  years  on  contract  renewals. 

Lastly,  we  would  urge  the  committee  to  ensure  that  the  regula- 
tions implementing  Title  IV  of  the  1992  Housing  Act  are  published 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  Title  IV  requires 
owners  of  properties  assisted  under  the  236,  202,  and  221  programs 
to  submit  to  HUD  comprehensive  planning  outlining  the  needs  of 
the  property  over  a  five-year  period.  We  believe  these  plans  will  be 
a  valuable  tool  for  both  the  Department  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  that  they  will  provide  data  on  the  needs  of  the  inven- 
tory, data  on  both  the  physical  improvement  needs  and  also  on  the 
needs  for  service  coordinators.  We  believe  this  information  will 
make  your  future  appropriation  deliberations  easier. 

That  concludes  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Statement  of 

Lenore  Vamey 

President,  Terra  Management 

on  behalf  of 
The  National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Association 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

May  6,  1993 


Chairman  Stokes  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Association  regarding  FY  1994 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  My  name  is  Lee 
Vamey.  I  am  President  of  Terra  Management,  based  in  Pataskala,  Ohio,  and  Chairperson  of 
NAHMA's  HUD  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  also  the  past  president  of  the  Midwest  Association 
of  HUD  Management  Agents  (MAHMA),  which  has  almost  300  members  who  manage 
thousands  of  units  of  assisted  housing  in  HUD's  Region  V,  which  includes  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

NAHMA  is  the  nation's  largest  professional  association  representing  the  assisted  housing 
management  industry.  Isince  its  inception  in  1990,  NAHMA  has  focused  on  the  long  term  goal 
of  preserving  the  assisted  housing  inventory.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  much  of  this  housing 
which  provides  homes  for  millions  of  low-  and  moderate-income  families,  is  reaching  20  years 
of  age.  Increasingly,  due  to  age  and  obsolescence,  this  stock  is  in  need  of  repair.  Without  the 
appropriate  tools  managers  of  assisted  housing  will  be  unable  to  maintain  it  as  a  viable  resource. 

As  we  reviewed  HUD's  proposed  budget  for  FY  1994  we  were  both  encouraged  and  dismayed. 
Encouraged  that  in  some  aspects  the  budget  recognizes  the  need  to  fund  programs  to  maintain 
the  assisted  inventory;  and  dismayed  that  some  of  the  programs  which  are  critical  to  maintaining 
this  housing  were  significantly  reduced.  These  proposed  reductions  threaten  the  nation's  more 
than  30  year  investment  in  decent,  affordable  housing  for  millions  of  families  across  the  nation. 

I  applaud  the  Administration's  recognition  of  the  Flexible  Subsidy  program.  The  HUD  budget 
proposes  to  fund  the  Flexible  Subsidy  program,  which  provides  capital  improvement  loans  to 
assisted  properties,  at  $65  million;  a  $65  million  increase  from  the  FY  1993  level.  This 
appropriation  coupled  with  the  $80  million  in  excess  rent  collections  that  also  fund  the  program 
will  provide  a  significant  level  of  funding  for  preservation  needs.  However,  changes  to  the 
Flexible  Subsidy  program  are  needed  in  order  to  make  the  program  viable  for  properties  with 
acute  problems.  The  properties  I  refer  to  are  those  that  have  little  or  no  residual  value  and  thus 
the  owners  are  unable  to  come  up  with  the  equity  contribution  that  is  required  under  HUD 
regulations.  NAHMA  supports  technical  changes  to  the  program  to  address  this  obstacle  and 
we  stand  ready  to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  to  implement  these  changes. 
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Next,  I  would  like  to  address  the  Section  8  Loan  Management  Set  Aside  program,  which  HUD 
has  proposed  to  fund  at  $25  million  in  FY  1994.  This  is  a  significant  reduction  from  FY  1993 
and  it  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  inventory.  The  $25  million  would  fund  approximately 
1,000  units  in  comparison  to  8,000  funded  in  FY  1993.  An  informal  survey  of  a  few  of 
NAHMA's  members  shows  that  this  amount  would  not  even  meet  the  needs  of  one  of  our  larger 
member  companies.  Our  best  estimates  are  that  the  FY  1994  budget  should  fund  at  least  4,000 
to  5,000  units  of  LMSA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  we  are  operating  under  tight  budget  constraints,  but  I  would  ask 
you  can  we  afford  to  cut  the  LMSA  program  so  drastically?  LMSA  is  a  critically  important  tool 
that  represents  a  long  term,  cost-effective  approach  to  aid  properties  with  chronic  problems.  An 
example  of  a  property  in  need  of  LMSA,  is  one  with  high  vacancy  rates  due  to  a  soft  market; 
the  vacancies  are  in  no  way  related  to  the  performance  of  the  owner  or  manager,  but  the  result 
of  external  forces.  Without  these  funds  many  owners  will  not  have  the  resources  to  properly 
maintain  assisted  housing  properties.   The  persons  who  will  ultimately  suffer  are  the  residents. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  fund  at  least  4,000  to  5,000  units  of  LMSA.  This  is  approximately 
$100  to  $125  million. 

The  preservation  program  that  was  a  result  of  the  1990  Housing  Act  decision  on  prepayment  is 
also  proposed  to  be  cut.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  had  many  setbacks  including  delays 
in  releasing  the  Title  VI  regulations  and  limited  HUD  staff  to  handle  the  workload  in  a  timely 
fashion.  In  fact  this  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  called  by  Housing  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Gonzalez  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  the  new  team  at  HUD  works  to  resolve  the  issues  that  have 
been  defined  by  both  for-profit  and  non-profit  entities,  I  would  hate  to  see  a  lack  of  funding 
cause  further  delays  in  this  program  or  worse  yet,  cause  units  to  be  lost  from  the  inventory 
because  there  is  not  adequate  funding  to  provide  incentives  to  the  owners  as  defined  in  the  1990 
Housing  Act.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  time  goes  on  more  properties  will  be  eligible 
to  prepay  and  thus  more  funding  wiU  be  needed.  We  would  urge  you  to  take  at  close  look  at 
the  needs  of  the  program.   We  recommend  funding  at  the  FY  1993  level  of  $600  million. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  our  opposition  to  the  proposal  included  in  the  HUD  budget  to  reduce 
the  federal  cost  limits  from  120%  of  FMR  to  100%.  We  can  appreciate  that  this  reduction 
would  provide  some  cost  savings,  however,  it  may  also  cause  some  units  to  be  lost  from  the 
inventory.  We  recommend  allowing  the  Secretary  the  discretion  to  go  up  to  120%  where 
circumstances  justify  doing  so. 

Next  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  new  initiative  that  is  included  in  the  HUD  budget;  the 
Community  Partnerships  Against  Crime  (COMPAC)  program.  This  program  is  intended  to 
replace  the  Public  and  Assisted  Housing  Drug  Elimination  Grant  program.  While  we  are 
pleased  to  see  a  significant  increase  in  funding  for  drug  abuse  and  crime  prevention  activities, 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  legislative  proposal  for  COMPAC  and  thus  do  not  know  exactly  how 
the  program  will  work.  Based  upon  the  bro^d  outline  found  in  the  HUD  budget  documents, 
NAHMA's  main  concern  is  how  assisted  housing  will  be  included  in  the  program  and  how  funds 
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will  be  distributed  in  the  community. 


Mr.  Chairman,  NAHMA  has  consistently  struggled  with  the  Department's  public  policy  toward 
assisted  housing  on  drug  prevention.  There  persists  to  this  day  ambiguity  and  doubt  as  to  both 
the  manner  and  depth  of  the  Department's  commitment  to  fight  drugs  in  both  public  and  assisted 
housing.  Our  concerns  stem  from  the  Secretary  Cisneros'  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  Drug  Elimination  Grant  program  "was  limited  to  Public  Housing  and 
Indian  Housing  Authorities"  and  from  the  long  discussion  that  we  have  had  with  the  Department 
over  rent  increases  to  combat  illegal  drug  activity.  In  fact  the  1990  Housing  Act  expanded  the 
Drug  Elimination  Grant  program  to  include  assisted  housing  and  gave  the  Secretary  the 
discretion  to  grant  these  rent  increases.  The  first  grants  have  just  been  awarded  and  we  are  still 
awaiting  regulations  on  the  rent  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  Department  and  Congress  on  this  new  initiative, 
however,  we  will  reserve  judgement  on  the  program  until  we  have  additional  information. 
Recognizing  that  it  may  take  some  time  to  get  COMPAC  off  the  ground,  we  would  suggest 
continuing  the  Drug  Elimination  Grant  program  for  at  least  FY  1994.  We  do  believe  that  the 
increased  amount  of  funding  requested  for  drug  prevention  activities  is  appropriate. 

Another  issue  that  NAHMA  has  focussed  on  is  the  need  for  service  coordinators  in  assisted 
properties,  especially  those  properties  serving  the  elderly  and  persons  with  disabilities.  We 
would  urge  the  committee  to  provide  funding  for  service  coordinators  in  accordance  with  the 
1992  Housing  Act.  Under  Title  VI  of  the  act  $15  million  was  authorized  for  Section  8 
properties  serving  the  elderly  and  persons  with  disabilities.  Title  VI  also  authorized  service 
coordinators  as  an  eligible  project  expense  for  Section  236  and  221  properties.  We  urge  the 
Committee  to  make  these  funds  available. 

1  have  saved  the  most  controversial  issue  for  last:  Section  8  Contract  Renewals  and 
Amendments.  We  understand  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  regarding  what  the  actual 
contract  amendment  and  renewal  needs  are.  We  are  working  with  the  Department  on  the  CFS- 
TRACS  initiative  which  is  intended  to  provide  data  on  this  matter.  Until  such  a  program  is 
implemented  it  will  be  difficult  to  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  an  accurate  figure  for  these 
programs.  NAHMA  would  like  to  stress  the  need  for  the  timely  extension  and  amendments  of 
contracts  whatever  the  dollar  cost  and  that  such  amendments  be  authorized  for  a  minimum  of 

2  years  on  amendments  and  five  years  on  contract  renewals. 

Lastly,  we  would  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  ensure  that  the  regulations  implementing  Title  IV 
of  the  1992  Housing  Act  are  published  as  soon  as  possible.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware.  Title 
IV  requires  owners  of  properties  assisted  under  the  236,  202,  and  221  programs  to  submit  to 
HUD  comprehensive  plans  outlining  the  needs  of  the  property  over  a  five  year  period.  We 
believe  these  plans  will  be  a  valuable  tool  for  both  the  Department  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  that  they  will  provide  data  on  the  needs  of  the  inventory.  Data  on  both  the 
physical  improvement  needs  and  also  on  the  need  for  service  coordinators.  We  believe  this 
information  will  make  your  future  appropriation  deliberations  easier. 
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That  concludes  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Varney.  You  know  I 
have  to  say  to  you,  I  am  a  lifelong  resident,  born  and  raised  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ms.  Varney.  I  am,  too.  I  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Vietnam  Vet, 
Marine  Corps,  born  and  raised  in  Cleveland,  lived  there  only  the 
last  10  years  in  Pataskala. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  have  to  tell  me  where  Pataskala  is. 

Ms.  Varney.  East  of  Columbus,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Oh,  east  of  Columbus.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  of  it.  I  have  to  confess  my  ignorance  in  that  respect.  You 
have  given  us  some  excellent  testimony  and  on  some  very  impor- 
tant subjects  here,  and  we  appreciate  the  time  you  spent  with  us, 
and  your  appearance. 

Ms.  Varney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 
JOE  HATFIELD,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  HOUSING  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  going  to  take  the  next  person  out  of  order  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  catch  a  plane  that  they  are  running  late 
for.  We  are  going  to  call  The  National  Council  of  State  Housing 
Agencies,  Mr.  Joe  W.  Hatfield. 

Mr.  Hatfield,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee representing  the  National  Council  of  State  Housing 
Agencies.  And  we  will  place  your  formal  testimony  in  the  record  at 
this  point  in  its  entirety;  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  testify 
today  in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  administration's  1994  budget 
request  for  $1.6  billion  for  the  home  program. 

I  am  Joe  Hatfield,  Executive  Director  of  the  West  Virginia  Hous- 
ing Development  Fund.  And  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies,  NCSHA,  which  repre- 
sents the  State  agencies  which  finance  affordable  housing  in  this 
country. 

In  34  States,  including  West  Virginia,  NCSHA's  members  admin- 
ister $600  million  in  home  funds.  In  other  states,  the  housing  agen- 
cies assist  in  home  administration  through  project  evaluation  and 
underwriting. 

We  are  aware  of  the  administration's  recent  proposal  to  create  a 
new  homeless  initiative  with  $300  million  of  the  $1.6  billion  it  has 
proposed  for  HOME,  but  we  oppose  it.  In  West  Virginia  that  would 
be  about  20  percent  of  the  total  allocation  to  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. And  to  this  date,  housing  finance  agency  in  West  Virginia 
has  provided  for  homeless  shelters  and  have  been  able  to  supply  all 
of  the  needs  for  homeless  shelters  in  West  Virginia  up  to  this  time. 
And  we  would  think  that  that  would  not  be  an  appropriate  action. 
And  we  would  lose  our  flexibility  under  the  program. 
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In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  given 
to  a  small  amount  of  HOME  funds  which  HUD  reports  as  commit- 
ted and  disbursed.  On  April  21,  those  amounts  were  9  percent  com- 
mitted and  just  under  5  percent  disbursed  for  all  participating  ju- 
risdictions. 

These  numbers  don't  accurately  portray  the  actual  level  of  State 
home  activity.  Most  States  have  awarded  funds  to  specific  projects 
and  programs  which  do  not  show  up  in  HUD's  numbers.  The  coun- 
cil conducted,  on  April  15,  a  survey  of  home  activity  among  the 
States  that  operate  in  the  program;  and  the  preliminary  results 
show  that  of  the  32  respondents,  26  have  awarded  67  percent  of 
their  total  home  allocations  of  247  million.  Others  reported  that 
their  first  project  awards  are  imminent;  approximately  another  10 
percent  of  federal  HOME  funds  have  been  set  aside  for  jurisdic- 
tions' administrative  expenses.  But  these  funds  were  not  counted  in 
the  survey. 

In  West  Virginia,  we  have  obligated  47  percent  of  our  $9.5  mil- 
lion fiscal  year  1992  home  allocation,  and  we  expect  to  expend  6 
percent  of  our  combined  fiscal  year  1992  and  1993  allocations  by 
year  end.  But  we  must  undertake  inspections  and  environmental 
reviews  prior  to  accounting  for  funds  on  HUD's  system.  That  HUD 
report  only  shows  a  committed  $35,000  to  date  and  is  certainly  not 
reflective  of  the  activity  in  our  pipeline. 

A  number  of  factors  have  delayed  the  home  implementation.  Al- 
though HOME  was  authorized  in  November,  1990,  HUD  did  not 
publish  the  implementing  regulations  until  December  1991.  And 
due  to  the  need  to  produce  the  first  ever  congressionally  required 
Comprehensive  Housing  Affordability  Strategies  and  HOME  pro- 
gram descriptions  before  receiving  funds,  host  states  did  not  actual- 
ly have  access  to  their  HOME  funds  until  late  spring  or  summer  of 
1992. 

The  experience  under  HOME  is  comparable  to  other  new  hous- 
ing programs  and  should  not  cause  you  alarm.  The  tax  credit  pro- 
gram, for  example,  was  authorized  in  1986;  but  it  really  was  1989 
before  it  reached  its  full  potential.  The  CDBG  program  took  time  to 
come  up  to  speed  and  required  perfecting  legislation  to  get  it  there. 

Now  that  State  programs  and  procedures  are  basically  developed 
and  the  most  significant  legislative  and  regulatory  impediments 
have  been  removed  from  the  HOME  program,  they  should  flow 
smoothly  and  quickly.  Virtually  every  State  expects  to  have  fully 
awarded  fiscal  year  1992  and  begun  awarding  its  1993  funds  by  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year.  Several  States  anticipate  awarding  all  of 
its  1993  funds  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

We  ask  for  your  help  in  a  problem  that  affects  West  Virginia  and 
other  small  States  as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under 
HOME,  States  that  have  no  localities  receiving  home  funding  di- 
rectly from  HUD  are  to  receive  $500,000  in  addition  to  their  formu- 
la allocation.  Congress  didn't  reduce  the  amount  last  year  when  it 
lowered  the  threshold  for  local  participating  jurisdictions. 

However,  in  making  the  allocation,  HUD  assumed  that  Congress 
did  lower  the  small  State  allocations.  After  discovering  its  error, 
HUD  announced  that  it  would  not  correct  it  because  Congress  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  additional  allocations  to  small  states.  We  dis- 
agree that  this  was  your  intent. 
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Rather  than  disrupting  the  HOME  program  process,  which  is 
well  under  way,  and  the  allocation  process,  we  ask  you  to  appropri- 
ate an  additional  $1.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  make  up  the 
shortfall  that  these  affected  jurisdictions  will  suffer. 

We  also  urge  the  subcommittee  to  earmark  the  authorized  $25 
million  of  the  1994  home  appropriation  for  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  nonprofits.  Building  capacity  at 
the  State  and  local  level  and  among  direct  housing  providers  is 
critical  to  the  long-term  success  of  this  complex  program.  HUD  did 
not  provide  the  technical  assistance  funds  out  of  the  fiscal  year 
1993  home  appropriation. 

West  Virginia  structured  its  HOME  program  to  utilize  nonprof- 
its, government  agencies,  local  interest,  as  well  as  the  originators; 
and  it  allows  us  to  serve  even  the  most  rural  areas  of  our  State.  We 
have  designed  two  major  and  three  minor  programs,  the  major  one 
being  HOME  Repair,  which  is  loan  grants  to  bring  single-family 
owner  occupied  units  up  to  standard;  and  the  New  HOME  pro- 
gram, which  provides  homeownership  opportunities  to  low-  and  the 
very  low-income  families  through  low-interest,  second  mortgage 
loans  used  for  down  payments  and  closing  cost  assistance. 

Over  the  years,  the  Housing  Development  Fund  in  West  Virginia 
has  provided  44,000  units  out  of  its  mortgage  revenue  bond  and 
other  tax  incentive  programs  and  about  10,000  units  from  the  vari- 
ous HUD  programs  available  to  it.  This  is  only  a  scratch  in  dealing 
with  the  overall  problem  of  housing  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  of  West  Virginia.  And  we  see  our  job  ahead  of  us;  and 
without  the  home  program,  we  could  never  accomplish  that. 

Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  program  it  created  in  HOME,  de- 
spite the  initial  impediments.  States  are  effectively  and  aggressive- 
ly implementing  the  program.  Over  the  coming  year,  you  can 
expect  to  see  large  amounts  of  state  HOME  dollars  allocated  to 
projects  across  the  country.  States  and  localities  have  invested  sig- 
nificant resources  and  staffing  in  the  development  of  the  HOME 
program  and  have  created  a  network  that  is  ready  for  expansion. 
We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  support  the  administration's  $1.6  bil- 
lion request  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  program,  and  consider  future 
appropriations  for  home  at  its  full  authorized  level. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  on  the  HOME  Investment  Partnerships  Program 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies 

Joe  W.  Hatfield.  Executive  Director. 

West  Virginia  Housing  Development  Pund, 

on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies 

May  6.  1993 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congressman  Lewis.  Congressman  MoUohan.  and 
members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  very  pleased  to  testify  this  morning  In 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Administration's  FY  1994  budget  request  of 
$1.6  billion  for  the  HOME  Investment  Partnerships  (HOME)  program. 

I  am  Joe  W.  Hatfield.  Executive  Director  of  the  West  Virginia  Housing 
Development  Fund  (HDF).  I  am  testifying  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies  (NCSHA).  NCSHA  is  a  national, 
nonprofit  organization  created  in  1970  to  assist  its  members  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  low  and  moderate  Income  people  through  the  financing, 
development,  and  preservation  of  affordable  housing.  NCSHA  is  the  only 
representative  of  state  or  local  government  exclusively  devoted  to  the  full 
range  of  affordable  housing  Issues. 

NCSHA's  members  are  the  state  agencies  which  finance  affordable 
housing  in  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  NCSHA's  members  have  issued  $74  billion  in  Mortgage 
Revenue  Bonds  to  finance  over  1.5  million  lower  Income  families'  home 
purchases  and  $26.3  billion  in  bonds  to  finance  over  500,000  rental 
apartments  for  such  households.  NCSHA's  members  also  allocate  the  Low 
Income  Housing  Tax  Credit,  which  has  financed  over  500.000  apartments 
for  low  Income  families.  Collectively.  HFAs  operate  more  than  600 
affordable  housing  programs,  from  homeownershlp  to  homeless  Initiatives. 

In  34  states.  Including  West  Virginia.  NCSHA's  members  administer 
over  $600  million  in  HOME  funds  to  support  a  wide  range  of  affordable 
housing  programs  for  low  income  families.  In  additional  states.  HFAs  assist 
in  HOME  administration  through  project  evaluation  and  underwriting. 

Although,  as  with  any  complex  new  program,  start-up  on  HOME  was 
somewhat  slow,  most  state  HOME  programs  are  now  well  underway.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  report  the  preliminary  results  of  an 
April  15  NCSHA  survey  of  state  HOME  activity,  as  well  as  to  give  you  some 
examples  of  the  Innovative  projects  and  programs  for  which  HFAs  have 
already  approved  HOME  funding. 

NCSHA  would  strongly  oppose  reducing  the  HOME  appropriation 
from  $1.6  billion  for  any  purpose.  We  are  aware  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  create  a  new  homeless  Initiative  with  $300  million  of  the  $1.6 
billion  it  proposed  for  HOME.  HOME  already  provides  states  the  flexibility 
to  undertake  a  wide  range  of  homeless  programs.  States  should  not  lose 
these  flexible  funds  to  another  categorical  federal  program.  There  may  be 
merit  to  the  proposal  to  block  grant  homeless  funds  and  to  add  funds  to 
homeless   programs.      However.    HUD   should   not   raid   another  critical 
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program  to  fund  such  a  new  initiative.  The  $1.6  billion  funding  level  is 
already  $600  million  lower  than  the  authorized  level  of  $2.2  billion  which 
President  Clinton  proposed  in  his  initial  February  budget  ginnouncement. 

Although  our  testimony  will  focus  on  the  HOME  program.  NCSHA  also 
supports  the  Administration's  funding  requests  for  o^er  housing  and 
community  development  programs  under  HUD's  jurisdiction.  In 
particular,  we  urge  you  to  grant  the  Administration's  funding  requests  for 
Section  8.  preservation,  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 
program,  and  homeless  assistance  programs. 

Although  it  is  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  your  Subcommittee,  we 
ask  that  as  members  of  the  full  Committee  you  give  careful  consideration 
to  a  proposed  increase  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  502  loan 
guarantee  progrsun.  Supplemental  FY  1993  funds  to  cover  commitments 
already  made  to  lenders  and  low  income  buyers  were  to  have  been  enacted 
as  part  of  the  Administration's  stimulus  package.  These  funds  must  be 
provided  in  a  FY  1993  supplemental  or  as  an  Increase  in  the  FY  1994 
appropriation  to  avoid  disruption  of  these  commitments. 

States  Enthusiast* ?*^^Y  Support  the  HOBflE  PTOgram 

State  HFAs  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  HOME  program  and  the 
potential  it  has  to  expand  the  supply  of  decent,  affordable  housing.  We 
thank  this  Subcommittee  for  supporting  HOME  for  the  past  two  years  and 
urge  you  to  recommend  $1.6  billion  in  FY  1994.  As  you  know.  Congress 
appropriated  just  $1  billion  for  HOME  in  FY  1993.  less  than  half  of  its 
authorized  level  and  a  reduction  of  one-third  from  its  FY  1992 
appropriation  of  $1.5  billion.  In  order  for  HOME  to  reach  its  full  potential, 
it  must  receive  adequate  resources. 

States  Have  Awardff4  ?<g"<ncant  Amounts  of  HOBJE  Funds 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  given  to  the 
small  amount  of  HOME  funds  which  HUD's  Cash  and  Management 
Information  System  (C/MIS)  shows  as  committed  and  disbursed.  As  of 
April  21.  that  amount  was  nine  percent  committed  and  just  under  five 
percent  disbursed  for  all  participating  Jurisdictions.  (This  does  not  include 
any  funds  expended  for  administrative  costs.) 

These  numbers  do  not  accurately  portray  the  actual  level  of  state 
HOME  activity.  Most  states  have  awarded  funds  to  specific  projects  and 
programs  which  are  not  yet  reflected  in  HUD's  numbers.  Projects  eire  only 
accounted  for  in  the  C/MIS  when  a  number  of  steps  have  been  completed 
beyond  the  Initial  project  award.  Some  of  these,  such  as  completing 
environmental  reviews  can  take  several  months,  as  can  Identifying  specific 
tenants  and  homeowners  for  rental  assistance  and  ownership  programs. 

NCSHA's  April  15  survey  was  received  by  37  states.  The  preliminary 
results  show  that  of  the  32  respondents.  26  have  awarded  over  $165.5 
million,  or  67  percent  of  their  total  HOME  allocations  of  $247  million,  to 
programs  or  projects.    The  others  reported  having  made  no  HOME  awards 
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or  having  only  set  funds  aside  for  local  governments,  although  the  first 
project  awards  are  imminent.  Approximately  another  10  percent  of  federal 
HOME  funds  has  been  set  aside  for  Jurisdictions'  administrative  expenses. 
These  funds  were  not  accounted  for  in  our  survey. 

Of  the  funds  awsirded.  approximately  46.1  percent  will  serve  an 
estimated  5.000  low  income  homeowners,  primarily  through  homeowner 
rehabilitation  programs.  Another  40.8  percent  has  been  allocated  to  rental 
programs  to  serve  an  estimated  5,200  tenants.  Twelve  states  have 
allocated  $12.7  million.  7.6  percent  of  the  total,  to  tenant-based  rental 
assistance  for  an  estimated  2,400  households.  (The  final  number  of 
households  assisted  under  each  activity  will  be  larger  since  some  states  did 
not  provide  estimates  for  the  number  of  assisted  units.) 

In  West  Virginia,  we  have  obligated  approximately  47  percent  of  our 
$9.5  mllhon  FY  1992  HOME  allocation,  and  expect  to  expend  nearly  60 
percent  of  our  combined  FY  1992  and  1993  allocations  by  December  31, 
1993.  Because  we  must  undertake  inspections  and  envlrormiental  reviews 
prior  to  accounting  for  funds  on  C/MIS.  we  have  only  committed  $35,000 
on  the  system  to  date,  which  does  not  reflect  the  activity  In  our  pipeline. 

Because  many  states  have  recently  completed  funding  rounds,  over 
the  next  few  months  there  will  be  a  substantial  Increase  in  commitments 
on  HUD'S  system.  Also,  many  states  are  close  to  approving  additional 
project  awards.  New  York,  for  example,  will  announce  $19  million  in 
HOME  project  awards  in  early  May.  Because  New  York  requires  projects 
to  be  virtually  ready  to  go  upon  approval,  funding  for  these  projects  will  be 
expended  quickly.  New  York  was  unable  to  begin  its  first  funding  round 
until  Fall  of  1992  because  the  state  legislature  did  not  authorize  the 
agency  to  spend  the  money  until  August,  1992.    This  delay  will  not  recur. 

It  is  lmp>ortant  to  note  that  states  have  two  years  to  commit  funds  and 
five  to  expend  them.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  surprising  that  outlays  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  HOME  appropriation  are  not  yet  very  high. 

A  number  of  factors  caused  initial  delays  in  HOME  Implementation. 
Although  HOME  was  authorized  in  November,  1990,  HUD  did  not  publish 
the  interim  rule  until  December,  1991.  Due  to  the  need  to  produce  the 
first-ever  congresslonsilly- required  Comprehensive  Housing  Affordability 
Strategies  (CHAS)  and  HOME  program  descriptions  before  receiving  their 
HOME  funds,  most  states  did  not  actually  have  access  to  their  first  HOME 
funds  until  late  spring  or  summer  of  1992. 

Statutory  problems,  which  Congress  largely  addressed  last  year,  and 
regulatory  impediments  also  caused  states  substantial  delays  in  fully 
developing  their  programs.  The  sheer  complexity  of  HOME  also  slowed 
states  in  announcing  funding  rounds.  With  the  many  eligible  activities, 
states  had  to  in  effect  develop  several  new  programs  simultaneously.  All  of 
these  factors  delayed  the  initial  start-up  of  the  program. 

The  experience  under  HOME  is  comparable  to  that  under  other  new 
housing  programs  and  should  not  be  seen  as  cause  for  adarm.     The  Tax 
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Credit,  for  example,  was  authorized  in  1986  but  did  not  reach  its  full 
allocation  potential  until  1989,  at  which  time  a  number  of  programmatic 
amendments  were  also  made.  The  CDBG  program  also  took  time  to  come 
up  to  speed  and  required  perfecting  legislation. 

Now  that  state  programs  and  procedures  are  basically  developed  and 
the  most  significant  legislative  and  regulatory  Impediments  have  been 
removed,  HOME  funds  should  flow  much  more  smoothly  and  quickly. 
Virtually  every  state  expects  to  have  fully  awarded  FY  1992  and  begun 
awarding  FY  1993  funds  by  December  31,  1993.  Several  states  anticipate 
awarding  their  full  FY  1993  HOME  allocations  by  December  31. 

Restore  Lost  HOIJE  Funds  to  Small  States 

We  ask  for  your  help  with  a  problem  that  affects  West  Virginia  and 
other  small  states  as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under  HOME,  states 
which  have  no  localities  receiving  HOME  funding  directly  from  HUD  are  to 
receive  $500,000  in  addition  to  their  formula  allocation.  Congress  did  not 
reduce  this  eimount  last  year  when  it  lowered  the  thresholds  for  local 
participating  jurisdictions.  However,  in  making  the  HOME  allocations 
HUD  assumed  that  Congress  did  lower  the  small  state  allocation,  and 
provided  only  $335,000  to  those  states.  West  Virginia  was  thus  denied 
$165,000  in  HOME  funding.  Others  that  lose  the  same  amount  are 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

After  discovering  its  error,  HUD  announced  that  it  would  not  correct 
it  because  Congress  intended  to  lower  the  additional  allocation  to  small 
states.  We  disagree  that  this  was  Congress'  intent.  During  the  1992 
Housing  Act  debate,  NCSHA  urged  Congress  not  to  reduce  the  minimum 
amounts  received  by  states,  so  as  to  ensure  that  states  receive  a  sufficient 
allocation  to  run  a  viable  state-wide  program.  Congress  agreed  and  did  not 
amend  the  state  allocation  provision.    HUD  should  not  change  it  either. 

Rather  than  disrupting  the  FY  1993  HOME  allocations  process, 
which  is  well  underway,  we  ask  Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$1,155  million  in  FY  1994  to  make  up  the  shortfall  to  the  affected  states. 

Technical  Assistance 

We  also  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  earmark  the  authorized  $25 
milhon  of  the  FY  1994  HOME  appropriation  for  technical  assistance  to 
state  and  local  governments  and  nonprofits.  Building  capacity  at  the  state 
and  local  level  and  among  direct  housing  providers  is  crucial  to  the  long- 
term  success  of  this  complex  program.  HUD  did  not  provide  technical 
assistance  funds  out  of  the  FY  1993  HOME  appropriation. 

The  West  Virginia  HOME  Program 

West  Virginia  has  structured  its  HOME  program  to  utilize  nonprofit 
organizations,  government  agencies,  and  local  lenders  to  act  as  originators. 
This  allows  HDF  to  serve  even  the  most  rural  areas  of  the  state. 
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The  HDF  has  designed  two  major  programs:  HOMErepair,  a 
loan/grant  program  to  bring  single  family,  owner-occupied  housing  up  to 
HUD  Housing  Quality  Standards  (HQS);  and  the  NewHOME  program,  which 
provides  homeownershlp  opportunities  to  low  and  very  low  Income 
households  through  low  Interest  second  mortgage  loans  used  for 
downpayment  and  closing  cost  assistance.  HDF  has  also  developed  three 
smaller  programs  for  rental  housing  and  economic  Independence. 

Of  our  FY  1992  HOME  allocation.  HDF  has  set  aside  73  percent  for 
single  family  programs  to  assist  235  families.  Although  we  only  earmarked 
$200,000  in  FY  1992  funds  for  multlfamily  housing  (14  units)  because  of 
problems  related  to  the  state  and  local  match,  we  will  expand  our 
multlfamily  program  considerably  using  FY  1993  funds.  Of  the  $1.4 
million  set  aside  for  nonprofit  Community  Housing  Development 
Organizations  (CHDOs).  we  have  obligated  $1  million  to  date. 

9tti5>r  TnwQvatlve  state  H01>*T'.  Prngram* 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  innovative  programs  and  projects 
funded  through  state  HOME  programs.    Here  are  two  examples. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  allocated  $1.5  million  In  HOME  funds  to 
community-based  nonprofits  to  create  employment  and  job  training 
opportunities  for  persons  receiving  public  assistance.  Grantees  will 
rehabilitate  single  and  multlfamily  housing,  providing  50  full-time 
equivalent  training  slots.  The  program's  goals  are  to  provide  job  skills  and 
experience  for  neighborhood  residents.  Grantees  avIII  use  contacts  with 
private  contractors  to  support  transition  to  permanent  jobs. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  set  aside  $1.5  million  to  assist  mental  health 
and  developmental  disability  service  providers  to  rehabilitate  existing 
group  homes,  purchase  and  rehabilitate  houses  to  create  group  homes,  and 
provide  tenant-based  rental  assistance  for  special  populations.  Illinois  has 
also  approved  tenant-based  assistance  programs  for  targeted  populations 
such  as  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

Conclusion 

Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  program  it  created  In  HOME.  Despite 
the  initial  impediments,  states  have  moved  aggressively  and  effectively  to 
implement  this  program.  Over  the  next  few  months  and  the  coming  year, 
you  can  expect  to  see  large  amounts  of  state  HOME  dollars  allocated  to 
projects  and  programs  across  the  country.  Both  states  and  localities  have 
Invested  significant  resources  and  staffing  in  the  development  of  their 
HOME  programs  and  have  created  a  network  that  Is  ready  for  the 
expansion  of  the  HOME  program.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  support 
the  Administration's  $1.6  billion  request  for  FY  1994  and  to  consider 
future  appropriations  for  HOME  at  Its  full  authorized  level. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Hatfield,  on  behalf  of  our  subcommittee,  we 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  and  for  the  testimony  you 
have  given  us  here  on  the  home  programs. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Thank  you. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

ALONZO  WATSON,  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES  DIRECTORS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Alonzo  Watson,  repre- 
senting Public  Housing  Authorities  Directors  Association. 

Mr.  Watson,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee this  morning. 

Mr.  Watson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  in 
its  entirety,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  will  try  to  make  it  quicker. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  subcommittee  Members,  my  name  is  Alonzo 
Watson.  I  am  Executive  Director  of  the  South  Bend,  Indiana  Hous- 
ing Authority,  a  public  housing  agency  which  administers  875  con- 
ventional units  and  1800  Section  8  properties. 

I  am  testifying  today  in  my  capacity  as  a  trustee  of  the  Public 
Housing  Authorities  Directors  Association,  known  as  PHADA,  a 
1500-member  trade  association  dedicated  to  improving  the  state  of 
our  Nation's  public  housing.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as 
PHADA's  President  from  1989  to  1991.  On  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tion's entire  membership,  thank  you  for  permitting  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  before  this  esteemed  panel. 

Whatever  one's  political  idealogy  may  be,  there  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  year  of  change  in  Washington.  The  election 
of  Bill  Clinton  and  Al  Gore,  along  with  more  than  120  new  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  has  assured  that  things  will  be  different  here  in 
our  Nation's  capital.  And,  in  just  a  few  short  months  the  new  HUD 
Secretary,  Henry  Cisneros,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  is 
willing  to  work  diligently  to  improve  an  agency  in  need  of  reform. 

On  the  eve  of  these  changes,  several  things  remain  constant. 
First,  those  country's  housing  authorities  require  increased  federal 
support  if  we  are  to  successfully  fulfill  our  mission  of  providing 
safe  and  affordable  housing  to  the  citizens  we  serve.  The  second  re- 
lated issue  is  that  Washington  does  not  possess  adequate  resources 
to  address  the  dire  housing  needs  of  this  country. 

This  harsh  reality  is  reflected  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1994 
HUD  budget,  released  a  few  weeks  ago.  While  many  low-income 
housing  budget  items  would  be  awarded  significant  increases  under 
the  administration's  plan,  in  PHADA's  view,  others  are  not  provid- 
ed the  sufficient  funds  required  to  do  the  job. 

Let  me  emphatically  state  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  be  criti- 
cal of  the  Clinton  administration's  budget.  Indeed,  the  association's 
membership  recognizes  the  constraints  the  White  House  and  the 
subcommittee  encounter  in  attempting  to  craft  an  equitable  spend- 
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ing  plan.  We  applaud  the  new  President  and  HUD  Secretary  for 
devising  a  blueprint  that  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  good  starting 
point  as  the  appropriations  process  advances. 

With  that  clearly  stated,  I  would  like  to  offer  PHADA's  specific 
recommendations  for  the  coming  year. 

Adequate  funding  of  the  public  housing  operating  subsidies  con- 
tinues to  be  PHADA's  nuinber  one  budget  priority.  Allocated 
through  HUD's  Performance  Funding  System,  the  subsidy  helps 
make  up  the  difference  between  what  tenants  pay  in  rent,  and  the 
actual  costs  of  operating  public  housing.  Funds  are  used  to  cover 
payments,  insurance  premiums,  security  protection,  and  other  gen- 
eral operating  costs.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  Congress  appropriated  ap- 
proximately $2.3  billion  in  PFS  funds.  An  additional  $250  million 
was  carried  over  from  the  previous  year's  allocation,  bringing  the 
total  amount  to  about  $2.5  billion. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1994  spending  plan  proposed  to  fund 
operating  subsidies  at  approximately  the  same  amount  as  currently 
provided.  In  effect,  then,  the  White  House  budget  doesn't  provide 
for  an  inflationary  adjustment.  Consequently,  PHADA  does  not  be- 
lieve the  administration's  recommendations  would  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  and  would  ultimately  result  in  financial  hardships  for 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  public  housing  residents. 

As  you  know.  Federal  law  mandates  that  residents  may  not  pay 
more  than  30  percent  of  their  income  towards  their  public  housing 
rent.  At  the  same  time,  PHAs  are  restricted  in  their  admission 
policies  such  that  a  very  small  number  of  low-income  working  resi- 
dents may  be  admitted  to  public  housing.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
recent  HUD  study  which  demonstrated  that  only  28  percent  of  our 
Nations  three  million  public  housing  residents  reported  earned 
wages  as  their  primary  source  of  income. 

Conversely,  the  same  HUD  study  documented  that  almost  half  of 
public  housing  families  relied  on  some  form  of  government  assist- 
ance, such  as  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependant  Children,  pay  their 
rent.  When  additional  deductions  are  taken  into  account,  many 
residents  often  end  up  paying  either  a  nominal  fee  or  no  rent  at 
all,  or  receive  Federal  funds  to  assist  with  utilities. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  PHADA  is  strongly  committed 
to  the  notion  that  public  housing  should  provide  shelter  for  soci- 
ety's less  fortunate.  The  unfortunate  effect  of  these  policies,  howev- 
er, is  that  they  cause  greater  reliance  on  the  federal  government  in 
the  form  of  operating  subsidies.  With  that  in  mind,  PHADA  esti- 
mates that  at  a  minimum  it  would  take  more  than  $2.9  billion  to 
adequately  fund  basic  operating  costs  under  the  Performance 
Funding  System  in  fiscal  year  1994.  If  other  important  items  the 
association  strongly  supports  are  added  to  that  equation,  $3.2  bil- 
lion would  be  needed  in  the  upcoming  year. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  PHADA  has  been  a  leader  in  terms  of 
supporting  policies  that  promote  residents  self-sufficiency.  Specifi- 
cally, our  resident  initiative  workshop  series  demonstrates  how 
residents  can  better  avail  themselves  of  job  training  programs,  edu- 
cation initiatives,  and  homeownership  opportunities.  The  seminars 
also  teach  public  housing  staff  to  work  with  residents  in  further- 
ance of  these  empowerment  objectives.  This  training  program  has 
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received  support  from  both  Jack  Kemp's  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Henry  Cisneros'  HUD. 

It  is  in  part  because  of  PHADA  support  of  resident  mobilization 
programs  that  we  are  recommending  such  a  substantial  increase  in 
PFS  for  the  coming  year.  Allow  me  to  elaborate. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  HUD  recently  calculated  that 
only  a  little  more  than  25  percent  of  the  country's  public  housing 
residents  report  earned  wages  as  their  primary  source  of  income. 
There  are  many  contributing  reasons  for  this,  but  the  main  one  is 
that  the  dependent  residents  are  effectively  afforded  preferences 
over  the  working  poor.  Another  contributing  factor,  however,  is  the 
reality  that  many  working  families  leave  public  housing  once  they 
secure  employment. 

Once  we  apply  that  30  percent  factor  to  their  increased  income, 
the  rent  increases  to  a  level  where  it  is  above  market  rent  in  other 
areas  of  the  community.  And,  subsequently,  they  simply  move  out 
of  public  housing  and  go  to  private  apartments.  Often  when  they 
do  that,  they  move  into  substandard  housing.  Residents  follow  this 
path  because  they  cannot  afford  the  substantial  rent  increases  that 
ensue  once  they  gain  entry  into  the  workforce.  Ironically,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  dissuading  people  from  working  even  though 
they  may  desire  to  enter  the  job  market. 

What  can  Congress  do  to  alleviate  this  problem? 

Part  of  answer  lies  in  the  provisions  adopted  as  part  of  the  1990 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act.  Section  573  of  that  statute  pro- 
vides for  the  exemption  of  10  percent  of  earned  income  for  working 
residents.  NAHA  also  increases  deductions  for  dependents  and  pro- 
vides additional  exemptions  for  families  incurring  child  care  costs. 
Finally,  the  1990  law  permits  the  deduction  of  medical  expenses  in 
excess  of  3  percent  of  a  family's  gross  income. 

Your  counterparts  on  the  authorizing  committee  adopted  these 
exemptions  because  they  recognized  they  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards providing  residents  with  incentives  to  seek  employment. 
Nevertheless,  that  objective  cannot  be  attained  unless  the  costs  of 
the  deductions  are  offset  by  additional  appropriations.  When  com- 
bined, HUD  estimates  they  would  total  $300  million. 

Although  the  funding  of  the  deductions  would  require  a  greater 
Federal  obligation,  PHADA  believes  the  societal  benefits  would  be 
well  worth  the  costs.  The  offsets  for  earned  income,  $110  million,  in 
particular,  would  provide  more  incentives  for  working  residents, 
leading  to  greater  stability  in  public  housing.  Most  important,  a 
lesser  reliance  on  Federal  subsidies  would  ultimately  result. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  give  strong  consideration 
to  our  recommendation  of  $3.2  billion  for  operating  subsidies  in 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Another  critical  component  of  the  budget  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  is  the  public  housing  modernization  account.  As  you  know,  mod- 
ernization funds  allow  PHA  to  perform  major  rehabilitation  im- 
provements on  their  properties.  Among  other  things,  funds  were 
used  to  replace  roofs  and  install  new  boiler  systems  and  abate  life- 
threatening  substances  such  as  lead-based  paint. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  a  leader  in  recognizing  the  enor- 
mous modernization  needs  which  presently  exist.  As  a  result  of 
your  efforts,   modernization   funding  was  significantly   increased. 
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rising  to  more  than  $3  billion;  yet,  despite  this  increased  commit- 
ment, there  is  a  still  a  great  deal  more  progress  required  to  fully 
address  present  needs. 

Last  summer  the  National  Commission  on  Severely  Distressed 
Public  Housing,  a  bipartisan  group  of  public  housing  experts,  con- 
cluded that  almost  $5  billion  per  year  was  required  to  address 
backlogged  and  accruing  modernization  needs  over  the  next  ten 
years. 

Abt  Associates,  a  nonpartisan  consulting  firm  commissioned  by 
HUD,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  in  an  earlier  study.  And  I 
happened  to  be  a  part  of  that  study.  I  was  a  participant  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  housing  authority.  So  I  am  aware  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  that  went  into  developing  the  figures 
that  were  presented  to  Congress.  And  I  am  aware  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  the  dollars  to  actually  put  the  recommenda- 
tions in  place.  Like  the  public  housing  community,  officials  in  the 
Department  generally  accept  Abt's  estimates. 

Notwithstanding  these  documented  needs,  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1994  proposed  budget  would  hold  modernization  funding  to 
this  year's  level  of  funds.  To  the  administration's  credit,  an  addi- 
tional $483  million  in  rehabilitation  monies  would  be  available 
under  the  HOPE  VI  urban  revitalization  program  for  severely  dis- 
tressed properties,  like  the  properties  that  Mrs.  Freeman  was  refer- 
ring to. 

Please  understand  that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  aged 
have  access  to  HOPE  VI.  For  example,  my  agency  is  not  severely 
distressed,  so  it  would  not  qualify;  and  many  of  the  agencies  that 
PHADA  represents,  do  not  qualify.  That  doesn't  mean  that  we 
don't  support  HOPE  VI  funds  for  those  agencies  that  do  qualify. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  PHADA  recognizes  the  severe  constraints 
under  which  this  panel  must  operate.  I  must  also  commend  the  ad- 
ministration for  acknowledging  the  tremendous  needs  that  exist 
with  respect  to  modernization.  Nevertheless,  our  membership 
firmly  believes  that  if  we  are  to  make  any  progress  in  meeting  the 
demand.  Congress  must  not  fund  rehabilitation  projects  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion.  Therefore,  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  congressionally  authorized  National  Commission  on  Severely 
Distressed  Public  Housing,  we  strongly  recommend  an  allocation  of 
$5  billion  for  public  housing  modernization  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  related  issue  and  that,  basically,  is  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  fee  housing  authorities  earned  by  adminis- 
trating Section  8  properties.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
proposed  to  incrementally  slash  the  fee  from  the  present  level  of 
8.2  percent  to  6  percent  by  fiscal  year  1997.  PHADA  is  adamantly 
opposed  to  this  policy,  and  we  urge  you  to  reject  it. 

The  earned  administrative  fee  helps  housing  agencies  defray 
many  costs  associated  with  the  Section  8  program.  Among  other 
things,  it  helps  pay  for  vital  housing  purposes  such  as  certifying 
family  eligibility,  inspecting  apartments  to  ensure  they  meet  mini- 
mum housing  quality  standards,  and  administering  upward  mobili- 
ty initiative  like  the  Family  Self  Sufficiency  program. 

The  administration's  recommendation  to  cut  the  fee  is  primarily 
based  upon  the  conclusions  of  a  1988  General  Accounting  Office 
report.  PHADA  submits  that  report  is  not  only  faulty  because  it  is 
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dated  but  also  because  it  was  not  statistically  reliable  in  the  first 
place.  In  fact,  the  GAO  study  only  examined  70  PHAs,  extrapolat- 
ing the  results  to  more  than  2,000  agencies  when  arriving  at  its 
conclusions. 

Further  compounding  doubts  about  the  accuracy  of  the  1988 
GAO  report  is  a  1992  accounting  office  study  on  Family  Self  Suffi- 
ciency program.  This  GAO  document  states:  "Finally,  limited  data 
are  available  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  HUD's  reimburse- 
ment of  PHA's  administrative  costs  will  the  cover  the  reasonable 
expenses  that  PHAs  incur  in  running  effective  programs.  Without 
this  data,  any  revision  of  the  administrative  fees  would  be  prema- 
ture. In  addition,  any  revision  of  administrative  fees  that  did  not 
include  consideration  of  HUD's  reimbursement  of  PHA's  expenses 
in  administering  the  overall  Section  8  program  would  be  incom- 
plete." 

Contrary  to  GAO's  initial  conclusions,  PHADA  contends  that  any 
reduction  in  the  fee  would  greatly  deteriorate  our  ability  to  per- 
form the  essential  housing  functions  that  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  At  this  juncture,  PHADA's  staff  is  conducting  a  survey  of  our 
membership  to  document  the  true  effects  a  reduction  would  engen- 
der. We  would  be  happy  to  share  the  results  of  that  study  as  soon 
as  they  are  compiled. 

For  my  agency,  in  South  Bend,  this  means  a  reduction  of  $71,000 
annually.  When  we  talk  about  that  in  terms  of  staff  equivalents,  it 
would  be  somewhere  between  IVz  and  3  staff  equivalents,  which  is 
approximately  a  25  percent  reduction  in  our  staff. 

In  any  event,  HUD's  proposal  to  cut  the  fee  would  only  save  a 
total  of  $6  million  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Rather  than  rushing 
ahead  on  what  could  prove  to  be  a  destructive  path,  we  suggest 
that  Congress  authorize  a  new,  more  expansive  study  to  better  as- 
certain the  true  costs  of  operating  Section  8  programs  and  the  af- 
fects the  proposed  cut  would  produce. 

The  other  issue  that  we  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  is  that 
PHADA  supports,  on  public  housing  development,  $1  billion  be- 
cause we  feel  that  we  need  approximately  12,000  new  units.  We 
also  support  $2.8  billion  for  80,000  new  units  of  incremental  Sec- 
tion 8  vouchers  and  certificates.  We  very  strongly  support  the 
COMPAC  figure  of  $275  million. 

And  with  that,  I  will  close.  Thsmk  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear 
here  today.  And  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you 
would  like. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  my  neune  is  Alonzo 
Watson.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  South  Bend,  Indiana 
Housing  Authority,  a  public  housing  agency  which  administers  875 
conventional  units  and  1800  Section  8  properties.  I  am  testifying 
today  in  my  capacity  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Public  Housing  Authorities 
Directors  Association  (PHADA) ,  a  1,500-member  trade  association 
dedicated  to  improving  the  state  of  our  nation's  public  housing. 
I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  PHADA 's  President  from  1989  to  1991. 
On  behalf  of  the  organization's  entire  membership,  thank  you  for 
permitting  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  this  esteemed  panel. 

Whatever  one's  political  idealogy  may  be,  there  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  this  is  a  year  of  change  in  Washington. 
The  election  of  Bill  Clinton  and  Al  Gore,  along  with  more  than  120 
new  members  of  Congress,  has  assured  that  things  will  be  different 
here  in  our  nation's  capital.  And,  in  just  a  few  short  months  the 
new  HUD  Secretary,  Henry  Cisneros,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  he 
is  willing  to  work  diligently  to  improve  an  agency  in  need  of 
reform. 

On  the  eve  of  these  changes,  several  things  remain  things 
constant.  First,  this  country's  housing  authorities  require 
increased  federal  support  if  we  are  to  successfully  fulfill  our 
mission  of  providing  safe  and  affordable  housing  to  the  citizens  we 
serve.  The  second  related  issue  is  that  Washington  does  not 
possess  adequate  resources  to  address  the  dire  housing  needs  of 
this  country. 

This  harsh  reality  is  reflected  in  the  President's  FY  1994  HUD 
budget,  released  a  few  weeks  ago.  While  many  low-income  housing 
budget  items  would  be  awarded  significant  increases  under  the 
administration's  plan,  in  PHADA 's  view,  others  are  not  provided 
with  sufficient  funds  required  to  do  the  job. 

Let  me  emphatically  state  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  be 
critical  of  the  Clinton  Administration's  budget.  Indeed,  the 
association's  membership  recognizes  the  constraints  the  White  House 
and  this  subcommittee  encounter  when  attempting  to  craft  an 
equitable  spending  plan.  We  applaud  the  new  President  and  HUD 
Secretary  for  devising  a  blueprint  that  will  undoubtedly  serve  as 
a  good  starting  point  as  the  appropriations  process  advances.  With 
that  clearly  stated,  I  would  now  like  to  offer  PHADA's  specific 
recommendations  for  the  coming  year. 

Adequate  funding  of  public  housing  operating  subsidies 
continues  to  be  PHADA's  number  one  'budget  priority.  Allocated 
through  HUD's  Performance  Funding  System  (PFS) ,  the  subsidy  helps 
make  up  the  difference  between  what  tenants  pay  in  rent,  and  the 
actual  costs  of  operating  public  housing.  Funds  are  used  to  cover 
a  wide  variety  of  activities,  such  as  staff  compensation,  utility 
payments,  insurance  premiums,  security  protection,  and  other 
general  operating  costs.  In  FY  1993,  Congress  appropriated 
approximately  $2.3  billion  in  PFS  funds.  An  additional  $250 
million  was  carried  over  from  the  previous  year's  allocation, 
bringing  the  total  amount  to  about  $2.5  billion. 

The  President's  FY  1994  spending  plan  proposes  to  fund 
operating  subsidies  at  approximately  the  same  amount  as  currently 
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provided.  In  effect,  then,  the  White  House  budget  does  not  provide 
for  an  inflationary  adjustment.  Consequently,  PHADA  does  not 
believe  the  administration's  recommendation  would  provide 
sufficient  funds,  and  would  ultimately  result  in  financial 
hardships  for  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  public  housing 
residents. 

As  you  know,  federal  law  mandates  that  residents  may  not  pay 
more  than  30  percent  of  their  income  towards  their  public  housing 
rent.  At  the  same  time,  PHAs  are  restricted  in  their  admission 
policies  such  that  a  very  small  number  of  low-income  working 
residents  may  be  admitted  to  public  housing.  This  is  borne  out  by 
a  recent  HUD  study  which  demonstrated  that  only  28  percent  of  our 
nation's  three  million  public  housing  residents  reported  earned 
wages  as  their  primary  source  of  income.  Conversely,  the  same  HUD 
study  documented  that  almost  half  of  public  housing  families  relied 
on  some  form  of  government  assistance  such  as  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  to  pay  their  rent.  When  additional 
deductions  are  taken  into  account,  many  residents  often  end  up 
paying  either  a  nominal  fee  or  no  rent  at  all,  or  receive  federal 
funds  to  asst  with  utilities. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  PHADA  is  strongly  committed 
to  the  notion  that  public  housing  should  provide  shelter  for 
society's  less  fortunate.  The  unfortunate  effect  of  these  polices, 
however,  is  that  they  cause  greater  reliance  on  the  federal 
government  in  the  form  of  operating  subsidies.  With  that  in  mind, 
PHADA  estimates  that  at  a  minimum  it  would  take  more  than  $2.9 
billion  to  adequately  fund  basic  operating  costs  under  the 
Performance  Funding  System  in  FY  1994.  If  other  important  items 
the  association  strongly  supports  are  added  to  that  equation,  $3.2 
billion  would  be  needed  in  the  upcoming  year. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  PHADA  has  been  a  leader  in  terms  of 
supporting  polices  that  promote  resident  self-sufficiency. 
Specifically,  our  resident  initiative  workshop  series  demonstrates 
how  residents  can  better  avail  themselves  of  job  training  programs, 
education  initiatives  and  homeownership  opportunities.  The 
seminars  also  teach  public  housing  staff  to  work  with  residents  in 
furtherance  of  these  empowerment  objectives.  This  training  program 
has  received  support  from  both  Jack  Kemp's  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Henry  Cisneros'  HUD. 

It  is,  in  part,  because  of  PHADA 's  support  of  resident 
mobilization  programs  that  we  are  recommending  such  a  substantial 
increase  in  PFS  for  the  coming  year.  Permit  me  to  elaborate. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  HUD  recently  calculated  that  only 
a  little  more  than  25  percent  of  the  country's  public  housing 
residents  report  earned  wages  as  their  primary  source  of  income. 
There  are  many  contributing  reasons  for  this,  but  the  main  one  is 
that  dependent  residents  are  effectively  afforded  preferences  over 
the  working  poor.  Another  contributing  factor,  however,  is  the 
reality  that  many  working  families  leave  public  housing  once  they 
secure  employment.  Often  moving  into  substandard  housing, 
residents  follow  this  path  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
substantial  rent  increases  that  ensue  once  they  gain  entry  into  the 
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workforce.  Ironically,  the  federal  government  is  dissuading  people 
from  working  even  though  they  may  desire  to  enter  the  job  market. 

What  can  Congress  do  to  alleviate  this  problem?  Part  of  the 
answer  lies  in  the  provisions  adopted  as  part  of  the  1990  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act.  Section  573  of  that  statue  provides  for  the 
exemption  of  10  percent  of  earned  income  for  working  residents. 
NAHA  also  increases  deductions  for  dependents,  and  provides 
additional  exemptions  for  families  incurring  child  care  costs. 
Finally,  the  1990  law  permits  the  deduction  of  medical  expenses  in 
excess  of  three  percent  of  a  family's  gross  income. 

Your  counterparts  on  the  authorizing  committee  adopted  these 
exemptions  because  they  recognized  they  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
providing  residents  with  incentives  to  seek  employment. 
Nevertheless,  that  objective  cannot  be  attained  unless  the  costs  of 
the  deductions  are  offset  by  additional  appropriations.  When 
combined,  HUD  estimates  they  would  total  approximately  $300 
million. 

Although  the  funding  of  the  deductions  would  require  a  greater 
federal  obligation,  PHADA  believes  the  societal  benefits  would  be 
well  worth  the  cost.  The  offsets  for  earned  income,  ($110  million) 
in  particular,  would  provide  more  incentives  for  working  residents, 
leading  to  greater  stability  in  public  housing.  Most  important,  a 
lesser  reliance  on  federal  subsidies  would  ultimately  result.  For 
all  of  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  give  strong  consideration  to 
our  recommendation  of  $3.2  billion  for  operating  subsidies  in  FY 
1994. 

Another  critical  component  of  the  budget  that  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  is  the  public  housing  modernization  account.  As  you  know, 
modernization  funds  allow  PHAs  to  perform  major  rehabilitation 
improvements  on  their  properties.  Among  other  things,  funds  are 
used  to  replace  roofs,  install  new  boiler  systems,  and  abate  life- 
threatening  substances  such  as  lead-based  paint. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  a  leader  in  recognizing  the 
enormous  modernization  needs  which  presently  exist.  As  a  result  of 
your  efforts,  modernization  funding  was  significantly  increased 
last  year,  rising  to  more  than  $3  billion.  Yet,  despite  this 
increased  commitment,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  more  progress 
required  to  fully  address  present  needs. 

Last  summer,  the  National  Commission  on  Severely  Distressed 
Public  Housing  (NCSDPH) ,  a  bipartisan  group  of  public  housing 
experts,  concluded  that  almost  $5  billion  per  year  was  required  to 
address  backlogged  and  accruing  modernization  needs  over  the  next 
ten  years.  Abt  Associates,  a  nonpartisan  consulting  firm 
commissioned  by  HUD,  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  in  an  earlier 
study.  Like  the  public  housing  community,  officials  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  generally  accept  these 
estimates. 

Notwithstanding  these  documented  needs,  the  President's  FY 
1994  proposed  budget  would  hold  modernization  funding  to  this 
year's  level  of  spending.  To  the  administration's  credit,  an 
additional  $483  million  in  rehabilitation  monies  would  be  available 
under  the  HOPE  VI  urban  revitalization  program  for  severely 
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distressed  properties.  Please  understand,  however,  that  only  a 
relatively  small  number  of  agencies  would  have  access  to  HOPE  VI 
funds . 

Let  me  reiterate  that  PHADA  recognizes  the  severe  constraints 
under  which  this  panel  must  operate.  I  must  also  commend  the 
administration  for  acknowledging  the  tremendous  needs  that  exist 
with  respect  to  modernization.  Nevertheless,  our  membership  firmly 
believes  that  if  we  are  to  make  any  progress  in  meeting  the  demand, 
Congress  must  not  fund  rehabilitation  projects  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion.  Therefore,  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
congressionally-authorized  National  Commission  on  Severely 
Distressed  Public  Housing,  we  strongly  recommend  an  allocation  of 
$5  billion  for  public  housing  modernization  in  FY  1994. 

Before  moving  on  to  some  of  our  other  public  housing 
recommendations,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  a  related 
issue  that  is  vitally  important  to  our  membership.  As  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  the  administration  is  proposing  to  reduce  the  fee 
housing  authorities  earn  by  administering  Section  8  properties. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  proposes  to  incrementaly  slash 
the  fee  from  the  present  level  of  7.65%,  to  6  percent  by  FY  1997. 
PHADA  is  adamantly  opposed  to  this  policy  and  we  urge  you  to  reject 
it. 

The  earned  administrative  fee  helps  housing  agencies  defray 
many  costs  associated  with  the  Section  8  program.  Among  other 
things,  it  helps  pay  for  vital  housing  purposes  such  as:  certifying 
family  eligibility;  inspecting  apartments  to  ensure  they  meet 
minimum  housing  quality  standards;  and  administering  upward 
mobility  initiatives  like  the  Family  Self  Sufficiency  (FSS) 
program. 

The  administration's  recommendation  to  cut  the  fee  is 
primarily  based  upon  the  conclusions  of  a  1988  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  report.  PHADA  submits  that  report  is  not  only  faulty 
because  it  is  dated,  but  also  because  it  was  not  statistically 
reliable  in  the  first  place.  In  fact,  the  GAO's  study  only 
examined  70  PHAs,  extrapolating  the  results  to  more  than  2,000 
agencies  when  arriving  at  its  conclusions. 

Further  compounding  doubts  about  the  accuracy  of  the  1988  GAO 
report  is  a  1992  accounting  office  study  on  the  Family  Self 
Sufficiency  program.   That  GAO  document  states:  '" 

Finally,  limited  data  are  available  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  HUD's  reimbursement  of  PHAs' 
administrative  costs  will  cover  the  reasonable  expenses 
that  PHAs  incur  in  running  effective  programs.   Without 
these  data,  any  revision  of  the  administrative  fees  would  be 
premature  (emphasis  added) .   In  addition,  any  revision  of  the 
administrative  fees  that  did  not  include 

consideration  of  HUD's  reimbursement  of  PHAS's  expenses  in 
administering  the  overall  Section  8  housing  program  would  be 
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incomplete.' 


Contrary  to  the  GAO's  initial  conclusions,  PHADA  contends  that 
any  reduction  in  the  fee  would  greatly  deteriorate  our  ability  to 
perform  the  essential  housing  functions  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
At  this  juncture,  PHADA 's  staff  is  conducting  a  survey  of  our 
membership  to  document  the  true  effects  a  reduction  would  engender. 
We  would  be  happy  to  share  the  results  of  that  study  as  soon  as 
they  are  compiled. 

In  any  event,  HUD's  proposal  to  cut  the  fee  would  only  save  a 
total  of  $6  million  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Rather  than  rushing 
ahead  on  what  could  prove  to  be  a  destructive  path,  we  suggest  that 
Congress  authorize  a  new  more  expansive  study  to  better  ascertain 
the  true  costs  of  operating  Section  8  programs,  and  the  effects  the 
proposed  cut  would  produce. 

Another  important  issue  centers  around  the  need  for  additional 
public  housing.  As  you  know,  the  development  program  is  used  by 
PHAs  to  construct  or  acquire  new  public  housing.  In  addition, 
development  monies  also  help  fulfil  the  legal  obligation  to  replace 
units  that  are  either  demolished  or  disposed  of  by  PHAs.  Both  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  proposed  termination  of  the  program 
on  the  grounds  it  was  not  cost  effective.  Even  though  Congress 
successfully  fought  those  attempts,  allocations  for  new  development 
have  dwindled  year  after  year. 

Unfortunately,  appropriations  for  the  Section  8  program  have 
also  declined  in  recent  years.  This  is  mainly  because  Congress  is 
reluctant  to  boost  funding  for  the  program  since  HUD's  data  base 
has  proved  unreliable  in  calculating  budgetary  needs  for  coming 
years.  The  Department  is  now  moving  to  correct  that  problem  and 
should  soon  be  able  to  accurately  monitor  the  budgetary  demands 
within  the  Section  8  inventory. 

The  need  for  additional  low-income  housing,  in  the  form  of  new 
public  housing  and  Section  8  assistance,  is  indisputable.  There  are 
currently  more  than  1  million  families  on  public  housing  waiting 
lists  across  the  country.  Although  the  HOME  program,  the  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit  and  other  housing  programs  have  filled 
the  gap  in  some  locales,  other  parts  of  the  nation  simply  need  new 
construction  or  more  Section  8  units  to  meet  their  affordable 
housing  needs.  Therefore,  PHADA  recommends  that  Congress 
appropriate  $1  billion  for  the  development/acquisition  of 
approximately  12,000  new  public  housing  units  in  FY  1994. 
Consistent  with  the  demonstrated  need  for  a  diversity  of  new 
housing,  the  association  further  recommends  that  you  appropriate 
$2.8  billion  for  80,000  incremental  Section  8  vouchers  and 
certificates. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  problem  of 
drugs  continues  to  plague  the  public  housing  community.   Crack 


'.  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Public  and  Assisted 
Housing.  "Linking  Housing  and  Supportive  Services  to  Promote  Self 
Sufficiency."  Page  5  GAO/RCED-92-142BR. 
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cocaine,  in  particular,  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  well 
being  of  the  properties  we  administer.  The  Drug  Elimination  Grant 
program,  created  by  Congress  four  years  ago,  has  been  an 
instrumental  tool  in  helping  housing  authorities  cope  with  this 
drug  epidemic.  Congress  last  year  appropriated  a  record  amount  of 
$175  million  for  the  program. 

As  with  many  other  programs,  the  main  problem  is  again  a  lack 
of  sufficient  resources.  However,  the  new  administration  has 
demonstrated  its  willingness  to  address  the  drug  scourge  in  public 
and  assisted  housing  communities  head  on,  recommending  $265  million 
for  a  revised  drug  grant  program,  Community  Partnerships  Against 
Crime  (COMPAC) .  PHADA  wholeheartedly  supports  this  recommendation 
and  commends  the  administration  on  this  important  initiative. 

That  concludes  my  formal  statement  on  PHADA 's  major 
legislative  priorities  for  FY  1994.  A  synopsis  of  these  and  other 
budget  recommendations  is  attached  to  my  testimony.  Again,  thank 
you  very  much  for  providing  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
today.   I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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PHADA  recommendations  FY  1994  HUD  Budget 
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Modernization 

Development 

Section  8 
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Drug  Elimination 
(COMPAC) 

Family  Investment 
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$3.2  billion 

$5  billion 

$1  billion  for  12,000  new  units 

$2.8  billion  for  80,000  new  units 

$265  million 

$100  million 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Watson  you  have  given  us  good  testimony.  We 
appreciate  your  appearance  here  on  behalf  of  PHADA.  And  you 
have  been  very  helpful  to  us. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

FRANCIS     HARJO.     NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON     AMERICAN     INDIAN, 
ALASKA  NATIVE,  AND  NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  HOUSING 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Francis  Harjo  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Commission  on  American  Indian,  Alaska 
Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcommittee.  If 
you  have  a  formal  statement,  we  will  place  it  in  the  record  in  its 
entirety.  And  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Harjo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  we  proceed,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  typo- 
graphical error  on  page  6,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  page.  We  have 
a  figure  that  is — we  submitted  a  second  set  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  we  have  has  five  pages. 

Mr.  Harjo.  I  will  just  correct  the  figure  as  I  proceed,  then. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure.  Evidently  this  is  all  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Harjo.  Okay.  I  will  give  you  a  corrected  copy  of  the  testimo- 
ny. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  Harjo.  Good  morning.  I  am  Francis  Harjo.  I  am  the  Execu- 
tive Director  the  National  Commission  of  American  Indian,  Alaska 
Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing.  On  behalf  of  the  commis- 
sion, I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  testimony  to  discuss 
the  relevant  recommendations  of  the  commission  and  comment  to 
the  proposed  funding  for  the  Indian  housing. 

And  I  v/ould  like  to  introduce  our  deputy  Director  Joanne  Chase. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Chase,  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Harjo.  The  National  Commission  on  American  Indian, 
Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing  was  established  by 
Public  Law  101-235  of  the  HUD  Reform  Act  of  1989  to  evaluate  the 
factors  currently  impeding  the  development  of  safe  and  affordable 
house  for  American  Indians,  Alaska  Natives,  and  Native  Hawai- 
ians. 

On  August  6,  1992,  the  National  Commission  released  its  own 
report,  "Building  the  Future:  A  Blueprint  for  Change,"  which  con- 
tains 34  recommendations.  The  recommendations  enjoy  wide  sup- 
port among  Native  Americans. 

In  this  last  year  of  existence,  the  Commission  is  preparing  a  sup- 
plemental report  and  legislative  proposals  for  future  consultation. 
Key  among  our  recommendations  is  that  the  United  States  uphold 
its  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  native  people  to  provide  them  safe, 
decent,  and  affordable  housing. 

Increasing  the  funding  levels  for  existing  Native  American  pro- 
grams is  one  significant  way  to  honor  that  commitment.  Another 
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important  way  is  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  implement 
Indian  housing  loan  guarantee  programs  or  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams enacted  as  part  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1992.  This  program  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Doug  Bereuter  from  Nebraska. 

Indian  country  is  very  appreciative  of  his  efforts  throughout  the 
years  as  an  advocate  for  Indian  housing  needs. 

Mr.  Stokes.  He  testified  here  this  morning  on  behalf  of  that. 

Mr.  Harjo.  Correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  begin  the  discussion  of  the  Commission's 
funding  recommendations,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention — 
as  a  backdrop  to  extremely  serious  housing  conditions  that  exist  for 
native  people  throughout  this  country — long  waiting  lists,  home- 
lessness,  inadequate  and  unsafe  housing  conditions  are  basic 
throughout  Indian  country.  And  with  that,  I  will  move  on  with  our 
recommendations. 

Our  first  recommendation  is  to  recommend  appropriations  to  im- 
plement the  Indian  Housing  Loan  Guarantee  program  as  author- 
ized by  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992.  The 
new  loan  guarantee  program  provides  a  100  percent  guarantees  on 
loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  Indian  families  for  the  purchase, 
rehabilitation  or  construction  of  a  home  on  Indian  trust  land. 

The  availability  of  private  capital  to  finance  housing  is  nonexist- 
ent in  Indian  Country.  The  loan  guarantee  program,  if  implement- 
ed, would  establish  Federal  guarantees  on  home  mortgages  and 
thus  attract  private  capital  in  Indian  country  to  help  alleviate 
housing  shortage  and  reduce  dependence  on  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams. 

The  1992  act  authorized  $50  million  for  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram, however  the  Commission  believes  that  $10  million  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  first  year.  A  $10  million  appropriation  would 
allow  leveraging  of  approximately  $100  million  in  mortgage  loans 
based  on  a  conservative  rate  of  default  of  10  percent  of  the  loans 
issued.  This  funding  level  would  enable  HUD  to  issue  regulations 
and  administer  the  program. 

If  implemented,  the  loan  guarantee  program  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  correcting  current  economic  disincentives  in  the  HUD 
homeownership  program  and  provide  opportunities  for  real  asset- 
based  homeownership  throughout  Indian  country.  A  major  benefit 
of  the  program  is  that  it  would  encourage  the  flow  of  private  cap- 
ital to  fund  home  mortgages  for  moderate-income  Indian  families 
and  to  contribute  to  the  financial  strength  and  long-term  growth  in 
Indian  country. 

The  program  is  developed  in  consultation  with  a  broad  range  of 
Indian  housing  experts  and  interests  including  the  National  Arneri- 
can  Indian  Housing  Council,  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  HUD,  Fannie  Mae,  our  Commission,  and  various  tribes 
and  Indian  housing  authorities. 

The  program  enjoys  wide  support  among  Indian  communities. 

Second  among  our  recommendations  is  the  recommendation  to 
fund  the  implementation  for  the  1990  act  deductions.  To  reflect 
actual  income,  the  so  called  1990  act  deductions  were  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing  Act 
and  modified  by  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
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1992.  The  statute  requires  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  remain- 
ing in  the  program  before  implementation  is  allowed.  The  hardship 
Indian  families  face  from  the  30  percent  rule  is  particularly  acute, 
and  these  deductions  would  begin  to  alleviate  that  harm  because 
they  reduce  the  adjusted  income  against  which  the  30  percent  is 
measured  to  determine  rent. 

The  budgetary  impact  would  be  minimal  as  there  are  so  few 
rental  units  in  Indian  housing.  Only  40,000  units  estimated  pre- 
sented to  us  by  HUD.  The  Commission  estimates  the  cost  would  be 
approximately  $5,635,164.  And  we  have  a  formula  that  is  in  this 
testimony  that  we  will  submit  to  you. 

Secondly,  among  those  recommendations  are  the  handicapped  as- 
sistance allowance  and  the  1990  act  which  I  would  refer  back  to  de- 
ductions that  were  implemented  in  the  1990  Housing  Act. 

The  Commission  recommends  appropriations  sufficient  to  imple- 
ment the  1990  act  deductions  from  gross  income  for  Indian  families 
including  the  medical  expense  deduction  and  the  10  percent  earned 
income  deduction,  as  authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1992. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  enacted  these  deductions.  It  is  only  fair 
that  sufficient  appropriations  be  provided  to  allow  implementation 
as  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the  right  time,  and  we  encourage 
Congress  to  take  the  step. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994  contains  a  request  for 
new  Indian  housing  construction  at  a  level  of  $257  million.  The 
President's  request  would  provide  an  estimated  2,725  units  of 
Indian  housing  to  be  distributed  between  single-family,  Mutual 
Help  units,  and  low-rent  apartment  units. 

The  Commission  thanks  the  Clinton  Administration  and  HUD 
Secretary  Henry  Cisneros  for  taking  a  bold  step  for  providing  more 
and  better  housing  for  Native  people.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  "zeroing  out"  proposals  we  have  battled  the  past  12  years. 
Yet  the  request  is  still  far  below  the  minimum  needs  of  the  Native 
people.  At  least  5,000  units  should  be  funded  to  help  address  the 
housing  shortage  in  native  areas. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Indian  country,  housing  is  char- 
acterized by  the  omnipotence  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  vir- 
tually the  sole  provider  of  housing  through  the  low-rent  and 
Mutual  Help  homeownership  housing  programs.  For  the  most  part, 
over  the  past  30  years  such  direct  Federal  action  is  the  difference 
between  Indians  having  homes  or  not.  Nevertheless,  despite  many 
significant  changes  in  the  programs,  our  greatest  need  is  new  hous- 
ing construction  and  private  financing  for  housing  alternatives. 

Native  people  living  on  trust  lands  should  have  the  benefit  of 
homeowner  equity  that  other  citizens  enjoy.  Approval  of  these  ap- 
propriations request  outlined  above  would  relieve  many  of  the  seri- 
ous economic  impediments  affecting  Indian  country  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  subcommittee,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  recommendations. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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My  nam*  is  Francis- Har jo,  the  Exacutive  Oittctos  of  the 
National  Cosoniision  on  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native*  and  Native 
Hawaiian  Housina.  On  beiiaif  of  the  Conmission,  I  thank  you  Mr. 
Chairman  for  allowing  me  to  testify  before  the  Subcosmittae  to 
discuss  the  relevant  recommendations  of  the  Commission  and 
commene  on  the  proposed  funding  levels  for  Indian  housing  and 
related  program  and  facility  needs.  On  behalf  of  Comisisaion 
Chairman  Robert  Gauthier,  w«  thank  the  Subconmitte*  for  its  past> 
and  we  hope  continued  support  for  the  funding  of  prograaa  for 
Native  Americans. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Commission  on  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native, 
and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing  was  established  by  Public  Law  101- 
23S,  the  BUD  Reform  Act  of  1989,  to  evaluate  the  factors 
currently  impeding  the  development  of  safe  and  affordable  housing 
for  American  Indians,  Alaska  Nativas,  and  Native  Hawaiians. 

In  1991  and  1992,  the  Commission  conducted  numerous 
hearings  throughout  Nativs  American  communities,  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  to  gather  testimony  regarding  housing  and  community 
development  issues.   The  hearings  enabled  the  Commission  to 
identify  and  assess  impediments  and  make  recommendations  to 
change  federal  housing  and  related  programs  for  Native  people. 

The  National  Commission  released  its  report,  "Building  the 
Future?  A   Blueprint  for  Change"  which  contains  34 
racoaBMidations.  The  recommendations  enjoy  wide  support  among 
Native  Americans.  In  this  last  year  of  ifcs  eaistenee,  the 
Commission  is  preparing  a  supplemental  report  and  legislative 
proposals  for  future  consultation. 

This  Commission  is  not  the  first  assembled  group  to  address 
shortcomings  in  housing  programs  for  Native  Americans.   Over  the 
past  30  years,  various  reports  promoted  recommendations  which  are 
repeaced  in  our  report  because  they  are  still  unfulfilled. 

This  Commission  wants  to  ensure  that  its  recommendations 
are  not  shelved  along  wich  our  report.   We  want  to  do  more  than 
simply  assess  the  housing  needs  of  Native  people  and  reports 
findings.   We  want  to  begin  to  see  the  removal  of  impediments  to 
the  provision  of  safe,  affordable,  and  decent  housing  for  Native 
people.   A  fundamental  change  in  policy,  programs,  and  funding  is 
critical. 

Key  among  our  recommendations  is  that  the  United  States 
uphold  its  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  Native  people  to  provide 
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them  safe/  dec*nc«  and  affordable  housing.   Increasing  the 
funding  levels  for  existing  Native  American  prograoa  is  one 
significant  way  to  honor  that  coffliaitaent.  Another  important  way 
13  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  implement  the  Indian 
Housing  Loan  Guarantee  Program  ("Loan  Guarantee  Prograffl"), 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Rousing  and  Cononunity  Development  Act  o£ 
1992. 

BACKGROUND 

Housing  in  Native  American  communities  is  provided,  aimeat 
exclusively,  by  various  federal  programs  which  overwhelmingly  are 
direct  spending  programs:   grants  and  subsidies  from  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUDl,  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Reliance  on 
these  programs,  limits  the  ability  of  Native  Americana  to 
structure  their  housing  developments  to  suit  their  own  needs* 
perpetuates  dependence  on  federal  assistance,  is  counter- 
productive to  economic  self-sufficiency  and  subjects  Native 
Americans  to  reductions  and  shifts  in  federal  programs. 

As  this  Subcommittee  knows  only  too  well,  dependence  on 
federal  funds  for  Indian  Housing  —  cut  drastically  over  the  last 
decade  —  has  lead  to  ruinous  conditions  in  Indian  Country.   The 
housing  facilities  in  many  Native  areas  are  dilapidated, 
substandard  and  overcrowded.   Many  34%  (as  reported  by  HUD)  are 
still  in  need  of  basic  plumbing.   Hundreds  of  Indian  homes  are  so 
deteriorated  that  substantial  rehabilitation  is  required  to  meet 
minimum  needs  and  thousands  more  cannot  be  rehabilitated  at  all: 
they  must  be  razed  and  replaced. 

At  present,  little  if  any  conventional  lending  is  available 
to  Native  people  seeking  to  buy  or  construct  homes  on  trust  lands 
or  other  restricted  areas.   A  system  for  providing  single-family 
mortgages  as  wall  as  appropriate  conventional  market-rate  loans 
for  rental  housing  is  nonexistent  in  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  Native  people  —  as  is  the  case  in  rural  areas 
across  the  country. 

The  problem  of  access  to  private  lending  sources  for  Indian 
housing  was  finally  addressed  last  year  when  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  authority.   Unfortunately,  however, 
without  sufficient  appropriations,  implementation  is  impassible 
and  Che  problems  only  grow  worse. 
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MAGNITUDE  AND  GSOCRAPHIC  LOCATION 

The  1990  U.S.  Census  idenei£isd  1,9S9>234  American  Indian, 
Eskimo,  or  Aleuts  representing  an  increase  of  37.9%  over  the  1980 
census.  The  ten  states  with  the  largest  American  Indian,  Eilclme 
or  Aleut  populations  are: 

Oklahoma  232,420 

California  242,164 

Arisona  203,327 

New  Mexico  134, 3S5 

Alaska  89,698 

Washington  81,483 

North  Carolina  80,155 

Texas  65,877 

New  York  62,651 

Michigan  55,638 

Nearly  half  of  these  approximately  1.96  million  Native 
Americans  live  either  on  reservations  or  in  other  traditional  or 
historic  native  areas.   In  1990,  the  BIA's  Housing  Inventory 
Survey  determined  that  93,000  Indian  families  need  houein? 
assistance.  However,  this  survey  does  net  include  the  thousands 
of  families  on  waiting  lists  who  could  afford,  and  qualify  for, 
convantional  financing  (1)  if  housing  appropriate  for  these 
families  were  available,  and/or  (2)  landers  were  wiling  to 
finance  acquisition  or  construction  loans  in  Native  coaaunitiaa. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
long  way  to  go  to  honor  its  housing  commitment  to  Native 
communities.  We  offer  several  recommendations  for  funding  that 
will  help  meet  the  above-described  Native  housing  needs. 

FUNDING  RgCOMMENDATIONS 

Of  the  National  Commission's  recommendations  relating  to 
appropriations,  the  most  significant  is  adequate  funding  of  the 
recently-enacted  Loan  Guarantee  Program  to  begin  operation. 
Otner  recommendations  of  the  Commission  Include  appropriations  to 
implement  certain  deductions  from  gross  income  as  authorised  by 
the  1990  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable  Housing  Act,  as 
modified  by  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992 
(the  so-called  "90  Act  deductions").   The  1992  Act  deductions 
cannot  be  implemented  without  sufficient  appropriations  or 
remaining  funds  in  the  applicable  program.   Finally,  we  offer 
comments  on  the  Clinton  Administration's  request  for  Indian 
housing  units  for  FY  1994  and  recommend  appropriations  for 
additional  new  construction  units. 
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A.  >'  Recetiawnd  appropriations  to  ifflpleawat  th*  Indian  Housing 
1^   Loan  Guarantee  Prograffl^  a«  aut&orizad  by  the  Housing  and 
CaoDBunity  Oevelopmant  Act  of  1992 

The  new  Loan  Guarantee  Prograo  provides  a  100%  guarantee  on 
loans,  made  by  private  lenders,  to  Indian  families  for  the 
purchase,  rehabilitation  or  construction  of  a  home  on  Indian      -; 
trust  land,  aj^^ 


The  availability  of  private  capital  to  finance  housing  is 
nonexistent  in  Indian  Country.  The  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  if 
implemented,  would  establish  federal  guarantees  on  home  mortgages 
and  thus  attract  private  capital  into  Indian  Country  to  help 
alleviate  the  housing  shortage  and  reduce  dependence  on  direct 
spending  federal  programs. 

The  1992  Act  authorizes  $S0  million  for  the  Loan  Guarantee 
Program,  however,  the  Commission  believes  that  $10  million  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  first  year  of  implementation.   A  SIO 
million  appropriation  would  allow  leveraging  of  approximately 
$100  million  in  mortgage  loans  based  on  a  conservative  rate  of 
default  of  10%  of  the  loans  issued.  This  funding  level  would 
also  enable  HOD  to  issue  regulations  and  administer  the  program. 

If  implemented,  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  correcting  current  economic  disincentives  in  the  HOD 
homeownership  program  and  provide  opporcunities  for  real  asset 
based  homeownership  throughout  Indian  Country.  A  major  benefit 
of  the  program  is  that  it  would  encourage  the  flow  of  private 
capital  to  fund  home  mortgages  for  moderate  income  Indian 
families  and  contribute  to  the  financial  strength  and  long-term 
economic  growth  in  Indian  Country. 

The  Program  was  developed  in  consultation  with  a  broad 
range  of  Indian  housing  experts  and  interests,  including  the 
National  American  Indian  Housing  Council,  BUD,  Fannie  Mae>  our 
Commission  and  various  tribes  and  Indian  housing  authorities. 
The  Program  enjoys  wide  support  among  Indian  communities. 

When  funded,  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  will  provide  Indian 
families  wich  an  opportunity  to  borrow  money  from  a  local  lending 
institution,  purchase  housing  of  their  choice  and  enable  them  to 
aecufflulaee  real  equity  in  their  homes.   Until  now,  the  trust 
Status  of  tribal  land  was  an  obstacle  to  landers  to  maKa  loans 
for  homes  on  tribal  land.  'This  Program  addresses  lenders' 
concerns  through  the  1001  guarantee. 

The  guarantee  would  work  in  the  following  way.   In  the 
event  of  default,  the  lender  would  assign  the  loan  to  the  federal 
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government  and  collect  under  the  guarantee.  The  lender  would  be 
made  whole >  and  the  federal  government  would  become  the  lender 
with  a  mortgage  against  the  property. 

Upon  receipt  o£  the  loan  assignment,  the  federal  government 
could  foreclose  properties  by  selling  them  to  a  member  of  the 
tribe*  the  tribe  itself,  or  the  relevant  Indian  housing 
authority.   This  will  keep  the  trust  status  of  the  land  intact* 
while  assuring  the  financial  stability  of  the  program. 

Appropriations  for  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  at  the  right  time.  The  Commission  enceuragea 
Congress  to  fund  its  implementation. 

B.    Reeooaended  Pundinq  to  implcBent  tbe  '90  Act  Oadoetioas 


To  reflect  actual  income,  the  so-called  '90  Act  deductions 
were  enacted  as  part  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  and  modified  by  the  Housing  and  Community  Oevelopnent 
Act  of  1992.  The  statute  requires  appropriations  or  sufficient 
funds  remaining  in  the  program  before  implementation  is 
allowed.  The  hardship  Indian  families  face  from  the  30%  rule  is 
particularly  acute  and  these  deductions  would  begin  to  alleviate 
that  harm,  because  they  would  reduce  the  adjusted  income  against 
which  the  30%  is  measured  to  determine  rent. 


The  bugetary  impact  would  be  minimal  as  there  are  so  few 
units  of  Indian  housing  (only  40,000  units).  The  Coimniaeion 
estimates  the  cost  to  be  approximately  $5,635, 164. A/ 


Another  possible  solution  may  be  for  HDO  to  implement  the 
deductions  for  only  Indian  housing.   Two  of  the  90  Act 
deductions—the  travel  expense  and  child  care  deductions-'-only 
apply  to  Indian  housing,  and  HUD  has  concluded  it  has  sufficient 
funds  in  the  Indian  housing  program  to  implement  these  without  an 
appropriation. 

Likewise,  it  would  be  reasonable  for  HUD  to  determine 
whether  sufficient  funds  remain  in  the  Indian  housing  program  to 
i.'nplement  the  other  deductions.   The  Commission  understands  HUO's 
hesitancy  stems  from  the  belief  that,  under  the  statute,  it  must 
treat  Indian  housing  and  public  housing  together  and  cannot  apply 


1/    Calculation  la  baaed  on  40,000  units  which  is  2.9%  of  the 
~     total  public  housing  seocK  of  1,392,900  unite.   HOD 

estimates  the  total  cose  for  all  1,392,900  unite  to  be 
$194,316,000  so  2.9%  of  that  amount  equals  $S,63S«164. 
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the  deductions  to  Indian  housing  only.  However,  there  is  a  Ion? 
history  of  treating  Indian  housing  separately  (e.g.,  consolidated 
regulations,  travel  expense  and  child  care  deduction,  etc.).   It 
is  appropriate  for  HUD  to  do  so  here. 

If  Congress  is  unable  to  appropriate  additional  funds  to 
implement  the  deductions,  we  encourage  a  clarification  oC 
Congressional  intent  so  t.hat  HUO  is  able  to  explore  this 
alternative. 

1.   Handicapped  Assistance  Allowance 

The  Commission  reconunends  that  Congress  appropriate  funds 
to  allow  implementation  of  the  deduction  of  the  handicapped 
assistance  allowance  from  gross  income,  as  authorized  by  the 
Housing  and  Community  Oavelopment  Act  of  1992. 

The  cost  of  implementation  would  not  be  significant, 
because  there  are  only  40,000  low  income  units  in  the  Indian 
housing  program  and  a  small  portion  of  these  units  house  a 
handicapped  family  memiser.   Currently,  HUO  does  not  have  a  figure 
on  the  estimated  cost,  but  we  will  continue  to  work  with  then  to 
arrive  at  a  figure. 

This  deduction  encourages  the  handicapped  member  of  a 
family  to  be  employed  or  to  further  his  or  her  education. 
Deducting  this  allowance  from  income  more  accurately  reflects  the 
available  income  to  the  family.  This  allowance  is  worthwhile  and 
funds  should  be  appropriated  to  allow  implementation. 

2.   The  other  '90  Act  deductions 

The  Commission  recommends  appropriations  sufficient  to 
implement  the  other  '90  Act  deductions  from  gross  income  for 
Indian  families/  including  the  medical  expense  deduction  and  the 
10%  earned  income  deduction,  as  authorized  by  the  Housing  and 

Community  Development  Act  of  1992. 

Congress  in  its  wisdom  enacted  these  deductions.   It  is 
only  fair  that  sufficient  appropriations  be  provided  to  allow 
implementation.   It  is  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the  right  time. 
We  encourage  Congress  to  caxe  the  step. 

3.    The  Administration's* FY  1994  budget  request 

The  President's  budgec  far  fY  1994  contains  a  request  for 
new  Indian  Housing  construction  at  a  level  of  S257 , 320,000 .   The 
Presidenc'3  request  would  provide  an  estimated  2^(03  units  of 
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Indian  Housinq  to  be  diatribuced  batween  single  family  Mutual 
Help  units  and  low  rent  apartaenc  units.  The  Cnmmi salon  thanks 
the  Clinton  Adisinistration  and  HUD  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros  for 
taking  a  bold  step  to  provide  more  and  better  housing  for  Native 
people.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  "zeroing  out" 
proposals  we  have  battled  the  past  twelve  years,  y«e  the  request 
is  still  far  below  the  minimum  needs  of  Native  people.  At  least 
5,000  units  should  be  funded  to  help  address  the  housing 
shortqaga  in  Native  areas. 

C0MCL08I0M 

In  Indian  Country,  housing  is  characterized  by  the 
omnipotence  of  the  federal  governaent.  It  is  virtually  the  sole 
provider  of  housing  through  the  low  rent  and  Mutual  Help 
homeownarship  housing  programs.   For  the  most  part,  over  the  past 
30  years  such  direct  federal  action  is  the  difference  between 
Indians  having  homes  or  not.   Nevertheless,  despite  many 
significant  changes  in  tha  programs,  our  greatest  need  is  new 
housing  construction  and  private  financing  for  housing 
alternatives.  Native  people  living  on  trust  lands  should  have 
the  benefit  of  homeowner  equity  that  other  citizens  enjoy. 
Approval  of  these  appropriations  requests  outlined  above  would 
relieve  many  of  the  serious  economic  impediments  affecting  Indian 
Country. 

We  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  submit 
these  recomfflendations. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  We  certainly  thank  you,  Mr.  Harjo,  for  your  appear- 
ance here  on  behalf  of  the  National  Commission  on  American 
Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  Housing.  You  have 
covered  some  subjects  here  relative  to  the  Commission's  concerns 
that  are  the  same,  identical  concerns  of  the  Members  of  this  sub- 
committee. So  we  appreciate  having  this  very  helpful  testimony  in 
our  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Harjo.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  sir. 

We  are  recessed,  then,  until  2:00  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

[Recess.] 


WITNESS 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 


HON.    GEORGE    E.    SANGMEISTER.    A    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  will  be  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Mr.  George  Sangmeister. 

Please  have  a  seat. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  appear  before  the  subcommittee.  We 
will  put  your  formal  statement  into  the  record  in  its  entirety  and 
you  can  feel  free  to  proceed  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  given  you  a 
very  detailed  statement  and  I  will  certainly  not  repeat  that  here, 
but  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  pretty  dear  to  me,  and  you  will  find 
that  in  my  written  testimony,  is  again  I  am  here  to  request  funding 
for  a  VA  community  based  outpatient  clinic  in  Joliet.  This  has 
been  going  on  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  when  I  was 
up  at  Hines  Hospital,  a  hospital  that  services  my  district  and  was 
told  at  that  time  that  we  need  a  full  outpatient  clinic  in  Joliet. 

We  have  had  various  aspects  of  this  going  over  the  years  but 
nothing  materialized  largely  because  of  the  funding  not  coming  for- 
ward. But  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  is  a  facility  that  is  well 
needed  and  hopefully  you  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  some  fund- 
ing for  it. 

There  are  a  couple  things  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention.  The 
VA  for  whatever  reason  on  occasion,  even  though  their  own  hospi- 
tal feels  this  is  a  necessity,  keeps  talking  about  this  satellite  or  in 
this  case  the  community  based  outpatient  clinic  has  to  be  75  miles 
from  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

A  check  of  the  record  shows  there  are  other  outpatient  clinics 
that  are  not  within  that  same  criteria  and  we  are  asking  that  they 
waive  that  and  I  have  been  assured  that  they  will  if  we  can  get  the 
funding. 

The  other  thing  that  is  important  to  understand  is  where  do  you 
go  to  get  these  figures  as  to  what  this  will  cost?  Are  you  going  to  go 
to  VA — they  went  to  the  hospital  to  get  the  figures  and  they  are 
totally  out  of  line  of  what  we  need.  They  say  we  need  $3  million  to 
do  the  community  based  outpatient  clinic.  That  is  far  more  than 
when  we  were  asking  for  a  full  satellite. 
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To  show  you  one  illustration,  they  have  in  their  budget 
$1,180,000  for  lease,  and  that  is  my  community.  I  will  tell  you  right 
now  I  think  we  may  be  able  to  get  the  facility  for  nothing  to  house 
perfectly  this  clinic  and  certainly  $80,000  to  $100,000  will  more 
than  do  it,  so  just  on  rental  alone  they  are  $1  million  off. 

So  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  figures  but  I  want  staff  to  look 
at  it.  We  are  attempting  to  work  with  the  hospital  to  get  the  fig- 
ures reevaluated.  But  from  what  VA  tells  you  is  necessary,  I  am 
saying  we  can  do  it  for  half  or  even  less  than  that. 

So  we  are  not  asking  for  all  of  the  funds  that  are  in  there. 

But  we  got  36,000  veterans  in  that  area  that  are  crying  out  for 
this  outpatient  clinic  and  it  has  been  a  great  hardship  for  these 
people  to  travel  the  50  some  miles  they  must  travel  to  go  to  Hines 
Hospital.  Hines  Hospital  would  love  to  be  able  to  service  them.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  put  the  two  together  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  in  my  district  in 
LaSalle,  Illinois,  we  had  a  LaSalle  electric  utilities  company  that 
was  shut  town  because  of  PCB  contamination.  It  was  on  a  Super- 
fund  site.  They  went  out  and  cleaned  it  up  and  we  have  a  problem 
now  from  the  employees  that  worked  there  and  for  people  that 
lived  in  the  area  of  possible  PCB  contamination  affecting  their 
health. 

We  are  asking  to — the  Department  of  Public  Health  did  a  pre- 
liminary survey  on  that  and  they  recommend  the  ATSDR  do  a  full 
study,  and  you  will  see  in  my  full  remarks  as  to  what  that  would 
cost  and  the  necessity  of  doing  that.  I  hope  you  would  give  that  se- 
rious consideration. 

As  I  am  the  subcommittee  Chairman  in  Veterans  Affairs  for 
Housing  and  Memorials,  basically  the  cemetery  system,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  didn't  give  you  a  few  words  that  under  the  loan  guaran- 
tee program,  which  is  under  my  jurisdiction,  that  the  2,042  FTEE, 
that  is  a  decrease  of  25  FTEE;  that  needs  to  be  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal projections. 

The  homeless  veteran  program,  the  bill  was  $58  million  and  we 
got  $10  million  additional  funding  for  the  homeless  in  1993.  That 
certainly  was  appreciated,  but  total  funding  in  this  initiative  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  we  feel  strongly  about  homeless  veterans.  So  I 
ask  you  to  give  careful  attention  to  that. 

The  other  thing  is  we  better  take  a  good  look  at  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  national  cemetery  system.  As  you  know,  our  veterans 
are  not  getting  younger,  they  are  getting  older  and,  yes,  they  are 
dying  and  we  need  to  take  proper  care  of  them.  Therefore,  we  ask 
for  the  full  funding  that  we  can  get  in  that  particular  category. 

Those  are  the  items  I  am  concerned  about,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
laid  out  in  detail  for  you  in  my  statement.  That  clinic  is  extremely 
important  to  me  and  all  the  other  aspects  that  I  talked  about.  It 
will  certainly  be  appreciated. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE   E.  SANGMEISTER 
SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  6,  1993 


I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee,  especially  Chairman  Stokes  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  Jerry  Lewis,  for  scheduling  this  hearing.   I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  needs  of  Illinois'  11th  Congressional  District,  as  well  as  the 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  my  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Memorial  Affairs. 

VA  Community  Based  Outpatient  Clinic  for  Joliet,  Illinois 

Once  again,  I  come  before  this  panel  to  request  funding  for  a  VA  community 
based  outpatient  clinic  for  Joliet,  Illinois.  This  project  was  addressed  in  the  FY  1991 
and  1992  appropriations  process  and  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  committee  members  and 
staff.  Briefly,  I  would  like  to  familiarize  members  with  the  history  of  this  proposal. 

In  April  of  1990,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
included  language  in  its  FY  1991  construction  resolution  authorizing  a  lease  for  a 
satellite  outpatient  clinic  in  Joliet.   Subsequently,  this  subcommittee  directed  the  VA  to 
establish  such  a  clinic  (to  be  satellited  to  the  Mines  VA  Medical  Center).   However,  no 
specific  funds  were  set  aside  for  this  purpose  and  the  VA  did  not  act  on  the  project. 
Instead,  the  VA  cited  budgetary  restraints  and  the  arbitrary  criteria  that  clinics  be 
located  at  least  75  miles  from  the  VA  hospital  they  are  affiliated  with. 

In  1991 , 1  requested  that  this  subcommittee  ask  the  VA  to  once  again  consider 
the  need  for  a  clinical  presence  in  Joliet.  After  meeting  with  officials  at  the  Hines  VA 
Medical  Center  (where  the  original  idea  for  a  Joliet  clinic  came  from),  1  proposed  the 
community  based  outpatient  clinic  concept,  a  scaled  back  version  of  the  original 
proposal.  In  its  FY  1992  report,  this  subcommittee  directed  the  VA  to  study  the  need  for 
a  community  based  clinic  and  report  back  before  December  27,  1991.  Again,  the 
arbitrary  distance  criteria  was  cited  as  the  reason  not  to  proceed  with  the  project, 
despite  the  fact  that  current  and  anticipated  workloads  at  Hines  support  such  a  clinic. 

The  Joliet  area,  which  is  considered  poor  and  medically  underserved  by  the  VA, 
is  home  to  over  36,000  veterans.  According  to  data  generated  by  the  VA,  only  4%  of 
these  veterans  accessed  VA  care  from  1985-89.  This  means  a  significant  number  of 
veterans  are  not  seeking  routine,  necessary  care.  Having  served  this  area  for  30 
years,  l-am  convinced  this  is  because  of  the  incredible  inconvenience  of  traveling  to 
Hines  for  non-emergency,  routine  care.  Once  again,  I  would  like  to  share  the  story  of  a 
veteran  from  Joliet  who  needs  to  go  to  Hines  for  his  pacemaker. 
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First,  he  has  to  make  an  appointment  at  the  pacemaker  clinic,  and  finds  the  next 
available  time  is  not  for  4.5  months  (neurology  is  even  worse  --  6.5  months).  This 
veteran  no  longer  drives,  so  he  must  arrange  a  ride  with  the  VFW  shuttle.  After  picking 
up  other  veterans  and  traveling  in  traffic,  the  veteran  arrives  at  the  hospital  2  hours 
later.  As  is  usual,  his  appointment  is  late  and  he  is  forced  to  wait.  When  the  checkup 
is  complete,  he  is  sent  to  the  pharmacy  for  another  stressful  wait  in  line.  By  the  time  he 
finishes  the  bus  ride  home,  it  has  been  an  8-hour  journey  --  one  at  his  age  he  cannot 
afford. 

I  can  assure  you  all  that  this  scenario  is  not  an  exaggeration  --  especially  in  a 
Chicago  winter  when  roads  are  bad  --  and  it  drives  home  perhaps  the  biggest  point  I 
can  make  in  favor  of  this  clinic.  Veterans  in  the  Joliet  area,  and  the  south  and 
southwest  suburbs  of  Chicago,  are  not  seeking  the  care  they  need  and  are  entitled  to 
because  of  major  access  problems.  The  current  situation,  if  anything,  discourages 
those  most  in  need  of  care  from  going  to  Mines.  I  have  heard  this  from  literally 
thousands  of  veterans,  especially  the  aged  and  those  in  need  of  frequent  care. 
Veterans  should  not  have  to  decide  whether  the  trauma  of  spending  4  hours  on  a  bus 
and  4  hours  waiting  in  line  is  worth  the  benefit  they  will  receive  from  an  outpatient  visit. 
I  must  regretfully  report  that  many  are  choosing  to  forgo  treatment. 

The  idea  for  a  clinic  in  the  Joliet  area  originated  within  the  VA  --  at  the  Mines 
Hospital.  I  brought  this  idea  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Veterans"  Affairs  Committee 
only  after  visiting  Hines  and  learning  that  the  proposal  was  having  trouble  making  it 
through  the  VA  internally.  At  that  time,  I  was  excited  to  learn  the  hospital  finally  wanted 
to  do  something  about  the  shortage  of  VA  health  care  in  the  Joliet  area  --  a  problem 
that  has  haunted  the  area  for  years.  Unfortunately,  a  proposal  supported  by  its  parent 
hospital,  the  veteran  service  organizations,  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  been  stalled  by  the  very  agency  charged  with  administering  VA  health 
care. 

The  VA  cannot  continue  to  hand  Congress  the  flimsy  argument  that  the  clinic  is 
not  justified  because  it  does  not  meet  the  criteria  of  being  at  least  75  miles  from  the 
nearest  VA  hospital,   if  this  were  true,  there  would  be  virtually  no  outpatient  clinics  in 
the  urban  areas  where  most  VA  hospitals  are  located  and  where  most  veterans  live. 
All  other  criteria  were  met,  and  VA  has  never  had  a  problem  providing  the  data  to  show 
that  the  clinic  would  meet  the  most  important  criterion:  generating  the  number  of 
patient  visits  necessary  to  justify  its  establishment.  Current  outpatient  care  services  at 
the  Hines  VA  Medical  Center  are  stretched  bevond  capacity  and  the  need  for  this  clinic 
can  be  supported  Given  existing  and  anticipated  outpatient  workload  levels. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  distance  criteria  is  arbitrarily  denying  care  to  veterans 
living  in  our  nation's  third  largest  metropolitan  area.  VA  should  not  be  denying 
suburban  veterans  reasonable  access  to  medical  care,  especially  when  they  greatly 
outnumber  rural  veterans.   I  believe  this  clinic  proposal  makes  sense  if  you  are 
interested  in  allocating  resources  to  where  the  need  is. 
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VA  has  also  contended  that  since  Nines  is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
hospitals  in  the  VA  system,  veterans  would  be  better  served  there  than  at  a  community 
based  outpatient  clinic.  Again,  VA  is  missing  the  point  as  to  why  this  clinic  is  needed. 
I  will  be  the  first  one  to  tell  you  that  Mines  provides  excellent  care  --  that  is  not  the 
problem.  The  problem  is  the  unreasonable  commute  and  waiting  times  associated 
with  routine  care  that  is  needed  on  an  outpatient  basis.  Obviously  an  outpatient  clinic 
would  not  be  performing  major  surgery  or  a  myriad  of  other  delicate  procedures 
offered  at  Hines.  To  the  contrary,  it  would  offer  the  routine  care  that  so  many  veterans 
in  the  area  are  choosing  to  forgo.   Because  Hines  hospital  has  such  highly  specialized 
services  available,  VA  is  telling  veterans  they  should  not  complain  when  it  takes  an 
entire  day  to  get  their  blood  pressure  checked.  This  is  ridiculous  and  confounds  the 
goal  of  providing  reasonable  access  to  care. 

Veterans  in  the  Joliet  area  need  access  to  VA  care,  and  I  firmly  believe  an 
outpatient  clinic  is  the  only  adequate  solution.  Working  with  Sonny  Montgomery  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  been  made  acutely  aware  of  the  growing 
needs  of  our  aging  veterans  population.  I  am  proud  of  the  work  that  committee  has 
done  and  grateful  to  this  committee  for  the  generous  funding  increases  VA  medical 
programs  have  received  in  the  last  several  years.  The  needs  of  VA's  clientele  are 
changing,  though.   I  heard  former  VA  Secretary  Derwinski  proclaim  that  outpatient 
clinics  are  the  "wave  of  the  future"  --  a  statement  recently  echoed  by  Secretary  Jesse 
Brown  and  confirmed  by  VA's  multi-million  dollar  "Blue  Ribbon"  study.  Unfortunately 
for  the  veterans  of  the  Joliet  area,  VA  seems  unwilling  to  take  the  lead  in  this  area. 
That  is  why  I  am  here.  It  is  clear  that  Congress  controls  the  fate  of  this  project. 

The  VA  has  estimated  the  cost  of  a  community  based  outpatient  clinic  in  Joliet 
as  $3.26  million  the  first  year  with  $3.00  million  in  recurring  costs  (see  attached).  I 
submit  to  the  committee  that  these  figures  are  outrageously  high.  Take,  for  example 
VA's  estimated  lease  costs  of  $1 .18  million  per  year.   Having  lived  in  the  area  my  entire 
life  I  can  only  conclude  that  VA  did  not  investigate  current  market  prices  for  office 
space  in  downtown  Joliet.  The  downtown  area  has  a  glut  of  unused,  quality  office 
space  that  would  be  perfect  for  a  clinic  and  available  for  a  fraction  of  VA's  estimate. 
That  is  a  simple  fact,  and  I  am  confident  that,  at  the  very  least,  leasing  costs  would  be 
half  of  what  is  estimated.  I  am  currently  working  with  VA  to  revise  these  figures. 

I  am  also  troubled  with  VA's  staffing  level  estimates  and  believe  that  this  is  also 
unrealistically  high.   In  1991 ,  when  I  was  pursuing  a  larger,  satellite  outpatient  clinic  for 
the  area,  Hines  VA  Medical  Center  provided  me  with'  staff  estimates  one-third  less 
than  what  VA  is  now  estimating  for  a  scaled  down  community  based  clinic.  In  my 
estimate,  the  staffing  levels  for  this  clinic  could  easily  be  cut  by  one-third. 

taking  just  these  two  changes  into  account,  the  cost  estimate  drops  to  $2.16 
million  for  1994  and  $1.9  million  in  recurring  costs.   I  am  confident  that  other  savings 
could  be  found  to  make  this  project  a  reality. 

I  understand  the  tight  constraints  this  committee  must  work  with  and  the  very 
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difficult  decisions  faced  for  1993.  it  has  been  three  years  since  this  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  approved  an  outpatient  clinic  for  Joliet.  Since  then 
we  have  seen  VA  do  nothing.   I  respectfully  request  that  this  project  be  considered  for 
funding  and  remain  willing  to  offer  any  assistance  to  accomplish  that  end. 


ATSDR  Health  Study  for  LaSalle  Electrical  Utilities  (LEU)  Superfund  Site 

I  would  also  like  to  update  the  committee  on  the  LEU  Superfund  site  in  LaSalle, 
Illinois.  There  is  tremendous  concern  in  the  community  that  further  study  is  needed  to 
determine  the  health  effects  of  PCB  contamination  to  former  employees  and  area 
residents.  This  has  attracted  much  attention  from  health  experts  and  prompted  several 
stories  in  local  television  and  print  media.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health  has 
done  a  preliminary  survey  (funded  by  ATSDR)  and  has  recommended  that  a  more 
extensive  study  be  done  by  ATSDR.  My  staff  has  been  in  contact  with  ATSDR  and  the 
agency  appears  willing  to  take  up  this  more  detailed  analysis. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  subcommittee  provide  adequate  funding  for 
ATSDR  in  1994.   In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  report  language  acknowledging  the 
need  for  ATSDR  to  conduct  a  more  detailed  health  study  of  the  LEU  site.  The  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Health  recently  concluded  that  ATSDR  should  do  the  study  "to 
completely  address  the  issue  of  health  effects  related  to  PCB  exposure  at  this  site. 
This  study  should  include  questionnaires,  blood  tests,  liver  enzyme  function  tests, 
tissue  samples  to  determine  PCB  concentrations,  and  physicals  for  all  participating 
former  LEU  employees  and  area  residents.  A  complete  review  of  cancer  incidence 
and  medical  records  of  former  LEU  employees  and  area  residents  is  also  necessary  to 
adequately  complete  the  study."  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an  appropriate  course  of 
action. 

Programs  Under  Jurisdiction  of  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Memorial 

Affairs 

Loan  Qi^aranty 

During  Fiscal  Year  1994,  an  average  employment  level  of  2042  FTEE,  a 
decrease  of  25  FTEE,  is  expected  to  support  the  operations  of  the  VA's  Loan  Guaranty 
program.  Lower  mortgage  interest  rates,  the  recent  extension  of  VA  eligibility  to 
reservists,  renewed  borrower  interest  in  refinancing  existing  VA  loans  and  increased 
demarid  as  a  result  of  downsizing  the  military  is  expected  to  generate  even  greater 
demand  on  the  Loan  Guaranty  Program. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  restore  the  25  FTEE.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  loan  servicing  staff  so  that  the  current  success  can  be  continued.  In 
addition  to  assisting  veteran  borrowers  avoid  foreclosure,  savings  totaling  more  than 
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$130  million  have  been  realized  over  the  last  two  years  from  loan  servicing  efforts. 

Because  of  reductions  in  staff  over  the  last  several  years  and  the  increased 
complexity  of  the  workload,  training  is  essentia!  to  good  management  of  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Program.  The  Fiscal  Year  1994  travel  allocation  is  $1,157,000.  At  a 
conservative  estimate,  the  program  requires  an  additional  $517,260  to  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  technical  training,  continue  full  development  of  ADP  (Automated 
Data  Processing)  operational  systems,  and  to  ensure  a  sufficient  degree  of 
surveillance  of  lenders,  realtors,  fee  appraisers  and  repair  contractors. 

Homeless  Veterans 

Public  Law  102-590,  signed  on  November  10,  1992,  authorized  a  3-year  pilot 
program  to  expand  the  scope  of  VA's  existing  homeless  veterans  programs.  The  Act 
also  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  provide  grant  support,  up  to  65%, 
to  establish  new  programs  to  furnish  outreach,  rehabilitative  services,  vocational 
counseling  and  training  and  transitional  housing  assistance  as  well  as  authorized  per 
diem  payments  to  grantees  on  behalf  of  a  homeless  veteran.  The  grant  effort  solidifies 
the  combined  efforts  of  federal,  state  and  local  governments  to  help  homeless 
veterans. 

This  bill  was  subject  to  $58  million  in  appropriations.   Although  the  $10  million 
additional  funding  for  homeless  veterans  provided  in  the  1993  appropriation  bill  PL. 
102-389,  was  appreciated,  totally  funding  this  initiative  will  go  a  long  way  to  help  this 
nation's  homeless  veterans. 

National  Cemetery  System 

The  National  Cemetery  System  requests  $70,507,000  in  budget  authority  and 
1 ,315  FTEE  for  1994.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $161 ,000  and  an  increase  of  5  FTEE  from 
the  1993  current  estimate  level.  This  is  at  the  very  time  that  the  number  of  interments 
and  gravesites  maintained  continue  to  increase  annually.  Workload  levels  are 
projected  to  drastically  increase  due  to  an  aging  veteran  population.  As  NCS 
automates  and  moves  towards  the  21st  century,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  provide  full 
funding  for  the  Burial  Operations  Support  System  (BOSS)  and  the  Automated 
Monument  Application  System  (AMAS).  With  the  tiacklog  of  equipment  in  need  of 
replacement  projected  to  be  $5.8  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993,  further  slippage 
could  be  anticipated.  According  to  informal  projections,  to  keep  pace  with  workload 
increases,  maintenance  and  repair  projects,  uncontrollable  miscellaneous  expenses 
and  inflation  in  Fiscal  Year  1994,  a  budget  baseline  of  $78  million  and  1365  FTEE 
would  be  necessary.   Failure  to  fund  the  National  Cemetery  System  at  a  reasonable 
level  will  only  exacerbate  future  staffing  shortfalls,  diminish  services  to  veterans  and 
cause  additional  delays  in  equipment  backlogs. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  We  appreciate  your  testimony  on  each  of  these 
projects  that  you  brought  to  the  subcommittee's  attention. 

I  note  that  in  the  report  it  indicates  last  year  that  the  committee 
did  recommend  a  new  satelHte  outpatient  clinic  be  established  in 
the  Joliet,  Illinois,  area  and  the  committee  directed  the  VA  to 
review  the  need  to  establish  a  community  based  clinic  and  report 
the  results  within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

So  the  subcommittee  has  supported  you. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  I  talked  with  the  Secretary  about  this  today 
and  he  knows  the  need  for  it,  also,  but  he  said,  you  know,  within 
the  budget  constraints  that  we  are  living  with,  if  you  can  fmd  the 
money  we  would  love  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Sangmeister.  Thank  you. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

WITNESSES 

HON.  SANFORD  BISHOP,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

HON.  MAC  COLLINS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  GEORGIA 

BILLY  G.  TURNER,  PRESIDENT,  COLUMBUS  WATER  WORKS,  CITY  OF  CO- 
LUMBUS, GEORGIA 

EVELYN  WRIGHT  TURNER,  CITY  COUNCILOR,  CITY  OF  COLUMBUS,  GEOR- 
GIA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witnesses  will  be  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Sanford  Bishop  of  Georgia,  and  also  the  Honorable  Mac 
Collins  of  Georgia  appearing  with  Billy  Turner  of  the  Columbus 
Water  Works. 

Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Collins,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  both  of  you  here 
before  this  subcommittee  this  afternoon.  We  will  place  your  formal 
statements  in  the  record  in  their  entirety  and  recognize  you,  Mr. 
Bishop,  first. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  10  min- 
utes, is  it? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Five,  frankly,  but  the  Chair  will  be  very  lenient. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Ranking  Member,  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear.  We  would  like  to  urge  the  subcommittee  ap- 
prove the  appropriation  request  for  the  Columbus  Combined  Sewer 
Overflow  Control  Advanced  Research  Project  you  have  before  you. 
The  city  of  Columbus  is  located  in  my  district  and  it  is  pioneering 
implementation  of  an  innovative  and  alternative  method  of  control- 
ling pollution  from  combined  sewer  overflows,  CSOs.  The  program 
combines  the  vortex  separation  and  clarification  process,  ultravio- 
let light  disinfection,  air  flotation  and  chemical  coagulation. 

The  cost  of  the  overall  Columbus  program  is  80  million  which  is 
approximately  a  third  less  than  a  more  conventional  approach. 
Even  with  this  alternative,  the  construction  and  debt  service  cost 
falls  heavily  on  the  180,000  citizens  of  Columbus.  The  Federal 
Clean  Water  Act  requires  the  1,200  communities  with  CSO  to  adopt 
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controls  or  wet  weather  discharges  that  will  comply  with  the  State 
control  standards. 

While  CSO  cities  throughout  the  United  States  are  required  to 
control  discharge,  the  CSO  area  of  Georgia  must  comply  sooner 
than  other  cities  under  deadlines  established  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture. In  response  to  this  accelerated  schedule,  the  city  through  the 
water  works  has  undertaken  a  detailed  facility  planning  and  engi- 
neering process. 

Last  year  this  effort  culminated  in  treatment  with  the  Water  En- 
vironment Research  Foundation  and  other  CSO  cities.  That  plant 
tested  various  combinations  of  the  four  technologies  that  I  men- 
tioned. 

The  results  of  the  pilot  effort  support  full  scale  testing  through 
the  city's  advanced  research  project  as  part  of  the  overall  Colum- 
bus CSO  combined  sewer  overflow  control  program.  The  research 
project  will  be  located  in  the  19th  Street  facility  to  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  $20  million,  a  quarter  of  the  80  million  total  cost  for  the 
city-wide  program. 

The  construction  will  begin  next  fall  in  order  to  reach  the  com- 
pliance schedule  included  in  the  city  national  permit  that  was 
issued  under  the  Federal  act  by  the  State.  Completion  is  required 
by  December  31,  1995. 

The  17  million  appropriation  requested  of  the  subcommittee  is  85 
percent  of  the  $20  million  project  cost  and  will  be  the  first  waste 
water  treatment  funding  ever  received  by  Columbus,  Georgia.  This 
Federal  share  is  that  which  would  have  been  available  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  for  innovative  and  alternative  methods  to  control 
CSOs  if  Congress  had  extended  the  construction  grants  program. 

Environmental  and  cost-effectiveness  benefits  of  the  full  scale 
project  will  be  available  and  transferable  to  CSO  communities 
throughout  the  country  as  they  initiate  planning  and  design  of  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  recently  published  draft  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  guidelines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  is  a  particularly  challenging  year  for 
the  Federal  budget,  the  $17  million  requested  by  the  city  is  actual- 
ly a  modest  investment  in  the  CSO  control  technology  research  and 
development,  especially  recognizing  the  hundreds  of  billions  in  con- 
trol facilities  that  will  have  to  be  built  throughout  the  country. 

To  further  explain  the  program,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr. 
Billy  Turner,  who  is  president  of  the  Columbus  Water  Works  who 
has  led  the  development  of  the  Columbus  CSO  control  program  and 
the  pilot  project  conducted  with  the  water  quality  environmental 
federation. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Turner  is  the  Columbus  City  Councilor,  Ms. 
Evelyn  Turner,  the  council  of  which  Ms.  Turner  is  a  member  and 
also  a  very  key  part  of  my  being  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  She  is  part  of 
the  elected  government  which  has  authorized  the  financing  for  the 
city's  program.  Both  Mr.  Turner  and  Ms.  Turner  will  summarize 
their  statements  and  provide  prepared  statements  for  the  record  of 
the  hearings. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  I  pledge  my  full  coop- 
eration to  you  and  the  subcommittee  on  this  request. 

I  am  also  happy  to  share  this  time  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Mac 
Collins;  we  are  bipartisan  in  our  part  of  the  State  and  our  part  of 
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the  country.  Mac  Collins  and  I  served  in  the  State  Legislature  to- 
gether, and  the  State  Senate  and  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  Washington  to  enter  the  103rd  Congress  together. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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statement  Of 

The  Honorable  Sanford  Bishop 

Member  of  Congress 

Before  The 

Subcommittee  On  VA,  HUD-Independent  Agencies 

Committee  On  Appropriations 

House  Of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  6,    1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.   Thank 
you  very  much  for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  appear 
today.   I  respectfully  urge  this  subcommittee  to  approve  the 
appropriation  request  for  the  Columbus  Combined  Sewer  Overflow 
Control  Advanced  Research  Project. 

The  City  of  Columbus,  Georgia  located  in  my  District  is 
pioneering  the  implementation  of  an  innovative  and  alternative 
method  to  control  pollution  from  combined  sewer  overflows  or 
CSOs .   This  CSO  control  program  combines  the  vortex  separation 
and  clarification  process,  ultraviolet  light  disinfection,  air 
flotation,  and  chemical  coagulation. 

The  cost  of  the  overall  Columbus  program  is  $80 
million,  which  is  approximately  one-third  less  than  a  more 
conventional  approach.   Even  with  this  alternative  approach,  the 
construction  and  debt  service  costs  will  fall  heavily  on  the 
180,000  citizens  of  Columbus. 

The  federal  Clean  Water  Act  requires  the  1200 
communities  with  CSOs  to  adopt  controls  on  wet  weather  discharges 
which  will  comply  with  state  water  quality  standards,   while  CSO 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  are  required  to  control 
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discharges,  the  CSO  cities  in  Georgia  must  comply  sooner  than 
other  cities  under  deadlines  established  by  our  legislature. 

In  response  to  this  accelerated  schedule,  the  City 
through  the  Columbus  Water  Works  has  undertaken  a  detailed 
facility  planning  and  engineering  process.   Last  fall  this  effort 
culminated  in  the  operation  of  a  CSO  pilot  treatment  plant  in 
cooperation  with  the  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation  and 
other  CSO  cities.   That  plant  tested  various  combinations  of  the 
four  technologies . 

The  results  of  the  pilot  effort  support  full-scale 
testing  through  the  City's  Advanced  Research  Project  as  part  of 
the  overall  Columbus  CSO  control  program.   This  research  project 
will  be  located  at  the  City's  19th  Street  Water  Reclamation 
Facility  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $20  million,  one-quarter  of  the 
$80  million  total  cost  for  the  city-wide  program. 

Construction  will  begin  next  fall  in  order  to  meet  the 
compliance  schedule  included  in  the  City's  NPDES  permit  issued 
under  the  federal  Act  by  the  state.   Completion  is  required  by 
December  31,  1995. 

The  $17  million  appropriation  requested  of  this 
subcommittee  is  85%  of  the  $20  million  project  cost  and  would  be 
the  first  wastewater  treatment  construction  funding  ever  received 
by  Columbus.   This  federal  share  is  that  which  would  have  been 
available  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  for  innovative  and 
alternative  sewage  treatment  works  if  Congress  had  extended  the 
construction  grants  program. 
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The  environmental  and  cost-effectiveness  benefits  of 
this  full-scale  Advanced  Research  Project  will  be  available,  and 
transferable  to,  CSO  communities  throughout  the  nation  as  they 
initiate  planning  and  design  of  facilities  to  meet  recently 
published  draft  Environmental  Protection  Agency  guidance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  is  a  particularly  challenging 
year  for  the  federal  budget,  the  $17  million  requested  by  the 
City  is  a  relatively  modest  investment  in  CSO  control  technology 
research  and  development  especially  recognizing  the  hundreds  of 
billions  in  control  facilities  which  will  have  to  be  built  by 
communities  throughout  the  nation. 

To  further  explain  the  City's  Advanced  Research 
Project,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Billy  G.  Turner,  President  of 
the  Columbia  Water  Works  who  has  lead  the  development  of  the 
Columbus  CSO  control  program  and  the  pilot  project  conducted  with 
the  Water  Environment  Federation. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Turner  is  Columbus  City  Council  Evelyn 
Turner.   The  City  Council,  of  which  she  is  a  member,  is  the 
elected  governing  body  which  has  authorized  the  financing  for  the 
City's  program.   Both  Mr.  Turner  and  Councilor  Turner  will 
summarize  their  statements  provided  for  the  record  of  these 
hearings. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  today,  and  I 
pledge  my  full  cooperation  to  you  and  the  subcommittee  on  this 
request. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Pleased  to  have  your  testimony;  do  you  want  us  to 
recognize  Mr.  Turner  next  or  do  you  want  Congressman  Collins  to 
speak  first? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  would  defer  to  Congressman  Collins,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  after  his  statement  we  would  like  hear  from  Mr.  Turner 
and  Ms.  Turner. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Why  don't  we  here  from  you  next,  Mr.  Collins.  We 
will  place  your  statement  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  the  Third 
District  of  Georgia;  Congressman  Bishop  and  I,  as  he  indicated,  we 
both  represent  and  share  responsibility  for  this  area  of  Columbus. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  seek  support  and 
funding  for  the  city  of  Columbus'  combined  sewer  overflow  ad- 
vanced research  project.  The  project  is  a  $20  million  effort  to  fur- 
ther develop  and  refine  four  technologies  for  control  of  pollution 
from  combined  sewer  overflows,  CSO. 

The  project  cost  is  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  the 
overall  Columbus  CSO  control  program.  'The  request  for  $17  million 
is  85  percent  of  the  advanced  research  project  cost. 

The  planning  that  leads  this  proposal  has  been  extensive.  The 
water  works  has  undertaken  two  rounds  of  planning  and  design 
studies  and  additional  cooperation  of  the  water,  environment,  and 
research  foundation  has  built  and  operated  a  pilot  plant  to  conduct 
testing  for  the  vortex,  ultraviolet,  chemical  coagulation,  and  air  flo- 
tation technologies. 

The  results  of  this  effort  show  very  favorable  prospects  for  the 
use  of  these  four  technologies  and  indeed  will  conduct  full  scale  re- 
search on  their  combined  use  as  the  next  stage  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

Based  on  the  city's  prior  work,  it  is  apparent  that  these  technol- 
ogies will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  more  than  1,200  other  commu- 
nities that  have  CSO  problems  throughout  the  Nation  and  who  will 
also  soon  need  to  construct  facilities  in  compliance  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act  mandate  to  control  CSO  discharges. 

The  more  than  one-third  in  overall  cost  savings  which  the  Co- 
lumbus CSO  control  program  will  save  is  an  important  example  of 
the  cost-effectiveness  which  these  technologies  should  provide  to 
other  CSO  cities. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  difficult  year  for  the  budget 
process,  funding  for  the  17  million  request  can  be  approved  for  use 
consistent  with  the  city's  permit  and  compliance  schedule,  as  Mr. 
Bishop  has  stated. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  to  date  Columbus  built  all  of  its 
waste  water  treatment  facility,  including  this  pilot  work,  without 
the  use  of  Federal  funds.  This  request  would  involve  Federal  par- 
ticipation only  in  the  full  scale  testing  stage  recognizing  that  the 
city  has  already  invested  much  in  planning  and  design  in  pilot 
studies.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  statement. 

The  city  of  Columbus  has  really  looked  after  themselves  and 
pulled  their  share  of  the  load.  The  project  provides  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  further  develop  and  demonstrate  these  important  pollu- 
tion control  technologies  for  use  by  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  Dividends  will  be  paid  to  these  communities  and  the  Feder- 
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al  objective  of  compliance  requirements.  The  funding  request  will 
be  much  appreciated. 

We  are  pleased  to  work  with  you  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee as  you  consider  the  city  of  Columbus  request. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  MAC  COLLINS 

MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD- INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

May  6,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Mac 
Collins,  Representative  from  the  Third  District  of  Georgia. 
Congressman  Sanford  Bishop  and  I  share  representation 
responsibility  for  the  City  of  Columbus. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  in  support 
of  the  Columbus  Combined  Sewer  Overflow  Advanced  Research  Project 
funding  request. 

The  Columbus  Project  is  a  $20  million  effort  to  further 
develop  and  refine  four  technologies  for  controlling  pollution 
from  Combined  Sewage  Overflows  ("CSO's").   The  Project  cost  is 
approximately  one-quarter  the  cost  of  the  overall  Columbus  CSO 
Control  Program.   The  city's  request  for  $17  million  is  85 
percent  of  the  Advanced  Research  Project  cost. 

The  planning  leading  to  this  proposal  has  been 
extensive.   The  Columbus  Water  Works  has  undertaken  two  rounds  of 
planning  and  design  studies  and,  additionally  in  cooperation  with 
the  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation,  has  built  and  operated 
a  pilot  plant  to  conduct  limited  testing  for  the  vortex, 
ultraviolet,  chemical  coagulation,  and  air  flotation 
technologies. 
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The  results  of  this  pilot  effort  show  very  favorable 
prospects  for  the  use  of  these  four  technologies ,  and  the  need  to 
conduct  full  scale  research  on  their  combined  use  as  the  next 
stage  in  their  development. 

Based  on  the  city's  prior  work,  it  is  apparent  that 
these  technologies  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  more  than 
1,200  CSO  communities  throughout  the  nation  which  will  soon  need 
to  construct  facilities  in  compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act's 
mandate  to  control  CSO  discharges. 

The  more  than  one-third  in  overall  program  cost  savings 
which  the  Columbus  CSO  Control  Program  will  save,  is  an  important 
example  of  the  cost  effectiveness  which  these  technologies  should 
provide  to  other  CSO  cities. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  difficult  year  for 
the  budget  process,  funding  for  the  $17  million  request  can  be 
approved  for  use  consistent  with  the  city's  permit  compliance 
schedule.   It  is  important  to  point  out  that  to  date  Columbus  has 
built  all  of  its  wastewater  treatment  facilities  including  this 
pilot  work  without  the  use  of  federal  funds. 

This  request  would  involve  federal  participation  only 
in  the  full-scale  testing  stage,  recognizing  that  the  City  has 
already  invested  much  in  planning  and  design,  and  in  pilot 
studies. 

The  Columbus  Advanced  Research  Project  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  to  further  develop  and  demonstrate  these 
important  pollution  control  technologies  for  use  by  communities 
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throughout  the  nation.  Dividends  will  be  paid  both  to  these 
communities  and  to  the  federal  objective  to  accelerate  permitting 
and  compliance  for  CSO  discharges. 

The  Subcommittee ' s  approval  of  the  Columbus  funding 
request  would  be  much  appreciated.   I  pledge  to  work  with  you  and 
the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  as  you  consider  the  City's 
proposal. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Billy  Turner,  we  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you  sir.  Bill 
Turner. 

Mr.  Turner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Billy  G.  Turner. 

The  Columbus  Water  Works  is  an  executive  department  of  the 
consolidated  city  county  government  of  Columbus  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  Councilor  Evelyn  Wright  Turner  with  us  today  to  help  in- 
troduce this  presentation. 

On  behalf  of  the  city,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  you  today  and  to  explain  the  Columbus  request 
for  funding  its  advanced  research  project  which  is  part  of  our  total 
program  for  controlling  combined  sewer  overflows. 

Also  I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Bishop  and  Congress- 
man Collins  for  their  key  assistance  and  support  of  the  advanced 
research  project  which  we  hope  will  be  useful  to  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  that  will  soon  need  to  implement  combined 
sewer  overflow  control  programs,  most  of  which  will  involve  the 
construction  of  treatment  or  storage  facilities. 

By  way  of  background,  CSOs  are  large  sewers  that  convey  and 
discharge  both  sanitary  and  storm  sewage  during  wet  weather 
events.  Nearly  1,200  communities  in  the  United  States  have  CSOs 
serving  a  combined  population  of  approximately  43  million  people. 

While  the  Clean  Water  Act  mandates  control  of  CSOs,  the  EPA 
has  not  yet  established  required  levels  of  treatment.  This  past  Jan- 
uary the  agency  published  draft  guidance  for  issuing  CSO  dis- 
charge permits  through  the  national  pollutant  discharge  elimina- 
tion system. 

In  general,  EPA's  approach  requires  primary  class  clarification 
and  disinfection  which  our  project  will  provide.  Those  NPDES  per- 
mits in  addition  to  meeting  water  quality  standards  would  also  re- 
quire cities  to  comply  with  the  schedule  for  building  required  facili- 
ties. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  of  Georgia  proceeded  under  State  law  to 
issue  NPDES  permits  to  the  Georgia  CSO  communities  requiring 
compliance  with  the  Federal  and  State  water  quality  standards  by 
December  31,  1995.  As  expected,  control  of  CSOs  is  very  expensive. 
Total  estimates  for  the  approximately  1,200  U.S.  communities  to 
control  CSOs  range  between  $50  billion  and  $300  billion  depending 
on  the  level  of  federally  mandated  controls.  This  is  an  average  of 
about  $150  million  per  city. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  our  Columbus  situation  and  how 
we  got  to  this  point. 

Upon  passage  of  the  Georgia  CSO  law  in  1990,  we  proceeded  with 
about  six  months'  of  engineering  water  quality  studies  plans  and 
modest  financial  investments.  After  evaluating  about  40  alterna- 
tives, we  arrived  at  the  solution  outlined  in  the  report,  and  this  is  a 
small  diagram,  I  know,  but  it  involves  the  downtown  area  of  Co- 
lumbus where  we  have  a  series  of  two  treatment  plants  and  a 
series  of  sewer  separation  and  conveyance  systems. 

One  of  the  projects — the  total  cost  of  this  program  is  about  $80 
million.  One  of  the  projects  shown  in  the  plan  is  the  19th  Street 
Water  Reclamation  Facility  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plan. 
This  is  the  project  that  we  want  to  discuss  with  you. 
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Following  our  preliminary  planning,  we  built  a  pilot  plant  to 
study  a  series  of  technologies  and  later  extended  that  work  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Water  Environment  Research  Foundation. 

In  the  pilot  study  which  is  shown  here,  we  studied  four  technol- 
ogies, vortex  concentration,  ultraviolet  disinfection,  air  floatation, 
and  chemical  coagulation.  Each  of  these  technologies  when  applied 
together  enhance  each  other  in  a  cost-effective  and  environmental- 
ly sensitive  way. 

The  19th  Street  project,  which  is  shown  in  conceptual  format 
here,  will  be  designed  to  conduct  full  scale  research  and  to  evaluate 
these  four  technologies  in  a  way  to  make  the  treatment  process 
most  effective  for  CSO  control. 

Our  request  is  for  $17  million  which  would  be  at  an  85  percent 
Federal  share  of  the  19th  Street  Reclamation  Facility's  total  cost  of 
$20  million.  The  85  percent  share  is  consistent  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act's  previously  funded  alternative  and  sewer  treatment 
technology  development  program. 

Our  ongoing  testing  effort  has  and  will  continue  to  include  the 
active  involvement  of  other  CSO  cities  through  the  Water  Environ- 
ment Research  Foundation.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  combination 
of  treatment  methods  will  provide  a  reduced  cost  breakthrough  for 
other  communities  who  are  going  to  need  to  meet  the  anticipated 
Federal  CSO  control  requirements. 

As  indicated,  we  are  required  to  begin  construction  this  calender 
year  which  coincides  well  with  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation 
cycle.  The  funding  we  are  requesting  represents  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  overall  Columbus  CSO  control  program. 

Since  our  community  completed  construction  of  secondary 
sewage  treatment  as  the  EPA  construction  grants  program  was 
starting  in  the  early  1970s,  approval  of  our  request  would  provide 
the  first  Federal  funding  ever  received  by  Columbus  for  wastewater 
treatment  construction. 

While  we  know  this  is  a  difficult  budget  year  for  the  Federal 
Government,  funding  of  our  project  should  pay  dividends  for  other 
municipalities  in  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today  and  I  am  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  now  or  later  in  writing,  and  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure now  to  introduce  City  Councilwoman  Evelyn  Turner  who  has  a 
short  statement. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD-lndependent  Agencies 

Committee  On  Appropriations 

House  of  Representatives 

May  6,  1993 

Mr .  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee .  I  am  Billy  Turner ,  President 
of  the  Columbus  Water  Works  ("Columbus"  or  "City"),  an  executive  department  of 
the  City  of  Columbus ,  Georgia .  Accompanying  me  is  Columbus  City  Councilor  Evelyn 
Turner. 

On  behalf  of  the  City,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  explain  the  Columbus  request  for  funding  its  Advanced  Research 
Project  which  is  part  of  Columbus'  total  program  for  controlling  combined  sewer 
overflows . 

I  would  also  Uke  to  thank  Congressman  Sanford  Bishop  and  Mac  CoUins  for 
their  key  assistance  and  support  for  this  Advanced  Research  Project  which  we  hope 
wiU  be  useful  to  communities  throughout  the  nation  that  will  soon  need  to  implement 
combined  sewer  overflow  ("CSO")  control  programs  most  of  which  will  involve  the 
construction  of  treatment  or  storage  facilities. 
Background 

CSOs  discharge  both  sanitary  and  stonn  sewage  during  wet  weather  events. 
Nearly  1200  communities  in  the  United  States  have  CSOs  serving  a  combined 
population  of  approximately  43  million  persons . 

While  the   Clean  Water  Act  mandates  control  of  CSOs,   the  Environmental 
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Protection  Agency  ("EPA"  or  "the  Agency")  has  not  yet  established  required  levels 
of  treatment . 

This  past  January,  the  Agency  published  draft  guidance  for  issuing  CSO 
discharge  permits  under  the  National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System 
("NPDES").  That  draft  guidance  would  establish  two  approaches  by  which  CSO 
communities  may  comply: 

(1)  A  "presumptive  approach"  that  requires  (a)  no  more  than  four  urban 
overflow  per  year;  (b)  elimination  or  capture  of  85%  by  volume  of  the  collected 
combined  sewage;  or  (c)  elimination  or  reduction  of  no  less  than  the  mass  of  the 
pollutants  identified  as  causing  water  quality  impairment  for  the  volumes  which  would 
be  eliminated  or  captured  for  treatment  under  (b)  above. 

Under  the  presumptive  approach  these  flows  mustireceive  treatment  that  would 
provide  the  equivalent  of  primary  clarification;  solids  and  floatables  disposal;  and 
disinfection  to  meet  state  water  quality  standards . 

(2)  The  second  approach  is  a  "demonstration  approach"  which  establishes  the 
level  of  appropriate  treatment  needed  to  meet  state  water  quality  standards 
determined  on  a  site-specific  basis. 

NPDES  permits  would  also  require  cities  to  comply  with  a  schedule  for  building 
required  facilities.  Two  years  ago,  the  State  of  Georgia  proceeded  under  state  law 
to  issue  NPDES  permits  to  the  CSO  communities  requiring  compliance  with  state  water 
quality  standards  generally  by  December  31,  1995.    * 

As  expected,  control  of  CSOs  is  a  very  exi)erisive  undertaking.  Total 
estimates  for  the  approximately  1200  communities  to  control  CSOs  range  from  $100  to 
$300  billion  depending  on  the  level  of  federally  mandated  controls . 


*    December  31,  1993  for  the  City   of  Atlsinta. 
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The  Columbus  Advanced  Research  Project 

As  with  the  upgrading  of  our  sewage  treatment  plant  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
Columbus  immediately  proceeded,  foUowing  action  by  the  Georgia  Legislature,  with 
the  development  of  what  we  anticipate  is  a  cost  effective  facility  plan .  This  plan  will 
also  aUow  advanced  research  on  a  series  of  existing  and  promising  technologies  to 
achieve  an  environmentally  sound  result. 

The  construction  price  tag  for  the  total  Columbus  CSO  control  program  is  $80 
million  which,  combined  with  anticipated  debt  service,  is  a  very  costly  proposition 
for  a  population  of  180,000  even  if  funded  by  a  recently  approved  sales  tax. 

To  assure  that  our  controls  are  cost  effective,  the  Columbus  Water  Works  has 
conducted  an  extensive  series  of  project  research  planning  and  engineering  studies 
culminating  in  the  construction  and  limited  operation  of  a  pilot  plant  to  treat 
combined  sewage  during  a  rain  storm  event. 

While  the  City  has  paid  for  the  planning  and  pilot  construction  to  date,  the 
overall  project  has  been  conducted  with  the  active  involvement  of  the  Water 
Environment  Research  Foundation  ("WERF"  or  "the  Foundation")  to  assure  a  sound 
technical  peer  review  and  usefulness  to  other  CSO  communities  which  will  soon  need 
to  plan  and  build  CSO  control  facilities. 

The  City's  CSO  project  includes  two  treatment  plants,  one  of  which,  what  we 
call  the  19th  Street  Water  Reclamation  Facility,  is  the  subject  of  our  request  to  this 
subcommittee . 

For  the  19th  Street  Reclamation  Facility,  we  have  concluded  that  the  results 
of  the  pilot  project  support  further  advanced  research  that  would  confirm  and 
demonstrate  the  combination  of  four  technologies  which  we  believe  has  been 
pioneered  by  this  joint  Columbus  and  WERF  effort. 
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Accompanying  this  statement  for  the  record  is  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Columbus  project  entitled:  "Advanced  Research  Project  Combined  Sewer  Overflow 
Controls  Briefing  Booklet"  that  also  provides  additional  background  information . 

The  four  technologies  we  will  be  testing  in  the  advanced  research  project  part 
of  our  program  are: 

(1)  Vortex  swirl  concentrators  first  used  in  Great  Britain,  but  which  would 
be  manufactured  in  the  United  States  to  provide  the  equivalent  of  primary 
clarification.  The  vortex  system  has  no  moving  parts  and  should  be  both  energy 
efficient  and  cost  effective; 

(2)  Ultraviolet  Ught  disinfection  which  provides  a  preferred  alternative  means 
of  disinfection  also  sought  by  EIPA  without  the  use  of  strong  chemicals  such  as 
sodium  hypochlorite  or  peracetic  acid ; 

(3)  Air  flotation  system  which  our  pilot  study  indicates  should  enhance  the 
use  of  the  vortex  concentrators  abUity  to  remove  solid  materials  and,  in  the  process, 
enhance  the  use  of  the  ultraviolet  process ;  and 

(4)  Chemical  coagulation  the  pilot  studies  indicate  may  be  needed  to  enhance 
the  soUds  removal  to  assure  performance  of  the  ultraviolet  disinfection. 

Our  Advanced  Research  Project,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  would  provide 
a  full  scale  testing  of  the  combination  of  these  four  technologies  for  CSO  control. 
This  facility  would  also  have  the  capability  of  providing  a  test  comparison  of  the  use 
of  conventional  chlorine  disinfection  with  the  alternative  ultra  violet  process. 

FuU  scale  testing  of  these  four  elements  is  important  to  further  develop  their 
use  in  combination .  It  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  complete  test  trials  especially 
with  varying  degrees  of  siir  flotation,  a  promising  new  approach  for  which  we  are 
extremely  hopeful  based  on  the  pilot  study. 
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Additionally,  and  perhaps  most  significantly,  our  Advanced  Research  Project 
will  allow  testing  of  these  technologies  under  varying  wet  weather  conditions .  Key 
among  these  variations  is  the  treatment  of  the  "first  flush"  in  a  storm  event  because 
it  is  the  first  flush  that  normally  contains  the  most  p>oUutants. 

Our  request  is  for  $17  million  which  would  be  an  85%  federal  share  of  the  19th 
Street  Reclamation  facility  total  cost  of  $20  million.  The  85%  share  is  consistent  with 
the  Clean  Water  Act's  previously  funded  innovative  and  alternative  sewage  treatment 
technology  development  program. 

Most  importantly,  our  project  with  this  federal  funding  provides  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  these  technologies  for  use  by 
other  CSO  communities  throughout  the  country.  Together  they  should  provide  the 
primary  clarification  equivalent  and  disinfection  treatment  which  EPA  is  generally 
urging  for  CSO  control. 

Our  ongoing  testing  effort  has,  and  would  continue  to  include,  the  active 
involvement  of  other  CSO  cities  through  the  Water  Environment  Research 
Foundation.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  combination  of  treatment  methods  would 
provide  a  reduced  cost  breakthrough  which  communities  are  going  to  need  to  meet 
anticipated  federal  CSO  control  requirements. 

As  indicated,  we  are  required  to  begin  construction  in  this  calendar  year 
which  coincides  well  with  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  cycle .  The  funding  we 
are  requesting  represents  less  than  25%  of  the  overall  Columbus  CSO  control 
program. 

Since  our  community  completed  construction  of  secondary  sewage  treatment 
as  the  EPA  construction  grants  program  was  starting  in  the  early  1970's,  approval 
of  our  request  would  provide  the  first  federal  funding  ever  received  by  Columbus 
for  wastewater  treatment  construction. 
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While  we  know  that  this  is  a  difficult  budget  year  for  the  federal  government, 
funding  for  our  project  should  pay  dividends  for  municipalities  in  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  today.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
your  questions  now  or  later  in  writing. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  City  Councilor  Evelyn  Turner  who  has  a 
short  statement  for  the  subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Councilwoman  Turner,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you 
before  the  subcommittee.  We  recognize  you  at  this  time. 

Ms.  Turner.  Thank  you.  I  am  Evelyn  Turner,  a  member  of  the 
city  council  for  the  city  consolidated  county  government  of  Colum- 
bus, Georgia.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  city  and 
council  in  support  of  our  request  for  17  million  in  grant  funding  to 
build  the  combined  sewer  overflow  advanced  research  project. 

My  council  colleagues  and  I  have  approved  the  issuance  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  to  build  the  CSO  control  facilities  mandated  by  the 
Federal  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Federal  discharge  permit  issued 
by  the  State  of  Georgia.  We  understand  that  ours  is  among  the 
first  communities  to  implement  a  CSO  control  program. 

We  are  proud  of  the  savings  already  evolved  from  the  plant  and 
design  program  for  these  innovative  facilities  and  anticipate  im- 
provement in  water  quality  for  the  Chattahoochee  River  including 
the  Columbus  Riverfront.  Even  so,  the  investment  we  have  ap- 
proved and  its  debt  service  will  be  costly  to  our  community  of  ap- 
proximately 180,000  citizens. 

We  embarked  on  this  effort  realizing  that  combined  treatment 
methods  included  in  the  advanced  research  project  will  provide  an 
important  opportunity  for  further  research  on  and  demonstration 
of  development  technologies  that  will  be  useful  if  not  critical  to 
other  CSO  cities  as  they  initiate  planning  for  their  own  control  fa- 
cilities. 

As  with  CSOs,  we  were  among  the  first  city  to  bring  a  sewage 
treatment  facility  into  compliance  with  Clean  Water  Act.  Before 
this  request,  the  city  had  not  sought  construction  of  wastewater 
treatment  facilities. 

Recognizing  our  project  will  further  develop  these  more  cost-ef- 
fective technologies  and  benefit  other  communities,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  direct  interest  in  sharing  the  cost  under  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  objectives  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The 
17  million  request  amounts  to  less  than  25  percent  of  our  overall 
CSO  control  program  costs. 

This  relatively  limited  investment  should  pay  dividends  to  other 
municipalities  and  the  Federal  interest  in  bringing  the  CSO  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Nation  into  compliance  with  water  quality 
standards  and  Clean  Water  Act.  It  is  consistent  also  with  the  ad- 
ministration's program  to  expand  research  and  development  in 
technologies  for  improvement  of  environmental  quality. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
address  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Councilwoman  Turner. 

[The  information  follows:] 


R  Gary  Allen 
Philip  H.  Batastini 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  Evelyn  Turner  a  member 
of  the  city  council  for  the  City  Consolidated  County  Government  of  Columbus, 
Georgia.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  City,  and  its  council  and  mayor 
in  support  of  our  request  for  $17  million  in  grant  funding  to  build  the  Columbus 
Combined  Sewer  Overflow  Advanced  Research  Project. 

My  council  colleagues  and  I  have  approved  the  issusuice  of  municipal  bonds  to 
buUd  the  CSO  control  facilities  mandated  by  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act  and  the 
federal  discharge  permit  issued  by  the  State  of  Georgia .  We  understand  that  ours 
is  among  the  first  communities  to  implement  a  CSO  control  program. 

We  are  proud  of  the  savings  already  resulting  from  the  planning  and  design 
program  for  these  innovative  facilities  and  the  anticipated  improvement  in  water 
quality  for  the  Chattahoochee  River  including  the  Columbus  Riverfront.  Even  so, 
the  investment  we  have  approved  emd  its  debt  service  will  be  costly  to  our  community 
of  180,000  citizens. 


"An  Equal  Opportunity  /  Affirmative  Action  Organization" 
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We  embarked  on  this  effort  also  realizing  that  the  combined  treatment  methods 
included  in  the  Advanced  Research  Project  would  provide  an  imp)ortant  opportunity 
for  further  research  on,  and  demonstration  of,  developing  technologies  that  would 
be  useful  if  not  critical  to  other  CSO  cities  as  they  initiate  planning  for  thrar  own 
control  facilities. 

As  with  CSOs,  Columbus  was  among  the  first  cities  to  bring  its  sewage 
treatment  facilities  into  compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Before  this  request, 
the  City  had  not  sought  construction  of  wastewater  treatment  facilities . 

Recognizing  that  our  project  will  further  develop  these  more  cost-effective 
technologies  and  benefit  other  communities,  the  federal  government  has  a  direct 
interest  in  sharing  the  cost  particularly  under  the  research  and  demonstration 
objectives  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  City's  $17  million  request  amounts  to  less 
than  25%  of  our  overall  CSO  control  program  cost. 

This  relatively  limited  investment  should  pay  dividends  both  to  other 
municipalities  and  the  federal  interest  in  bringing  CSO  systems  throughout  the 
nation  into  compliance  with  water  quality  standards  and  Clean  Water  Act  goals.  It 
is  also  consistent  with  the  Administration's  program  to  expand  research  and 
development  in  technologies  for  improving  environmental  quality. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear .  Billy  Turner  and  I  would  be  pleased 
to  address  your  questions . 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  say  to  all  four  of  you  how  much  we  appreci- 
ate the  appearance  of  all  of  you  on  this  very  important  project  to 
your  community. 

We  understand  there  is  a  problem  in  conjunction  with  a  project 
of  this  sort  and  that  is  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  EPA  does  have 
what  is  referred  to  as  an  innovative  technology  area,  and  they  did 
not  make  any  request  before  our  subcommittee  for  funding  in  this 
area  and  it  is  currently  unfunded  which  means  they  have  put  a 
very  low  priority  on  innovative  technologies  as  such. 

The  problem  we  have  in  light  of  that  is  in  terms  of  site-specific 
types  of  projects  such  as  this.  They  would  have  to  be  authorized 
and  that  means  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  get  authorization  for  it. 

The  only  other  avenue  currently  available,  of  course,  is  your 
State  revolving  fund.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  tried  that  ap- 
proach or  not.  Have  you? 

Mr.  Turner  Yes,  sir.  The  Georgia  revolving  loan  program  is  set 
up  to — they  have  a  large  amount  of  need  in  Georgia — but  it  is  set 
up  to  allow  only  one  approval  every  three  years,  worth  a  maximum 
of  $6  million.  So  those  funds  we  have  not  benefited  for  anything 
other  than  the  loan  in  the  past  and  therefore  we  do  not  have  the 
availability  of  the  funds  this  year  available  to  Columbus  for  a  loan, 
and  if  it  were,  it  would  be  a  maximum  of  $6  million  the  way  the 
Georgia  program  is  managed. 

Each  State  manages  a  little  different  and  Georgia,  it  is  once  in 
three  years  with  a  maximum  of  $6  for  any  city.  They  try  to  spread 
the  program  around  to  all  of  the  cities  and  mostly  it  ends  up  going 
to  smaller  communities. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Of  course,  another  approach  that  you  are  permitted  to  take  in 
the  absence  of  a  request  from  EPA,  if  we  were  to  just  put  money 
into  the  innovative  technologies'  category  you  would  have  the  prob- 
lem there  of  competing,  it  couldn't  be  earmarked,  of  course,  in  any 
respect. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  appear  to  us  at  first  blush  with 
reference  to  your  request. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  sounds  like  a  viable  option.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  is  the  first  of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bishop.  And  I  think  if  you  did  put  funds  in  for  innovative 
technologies,  it  would  certainly  give  the  Columbus  project  a  real 
head  start  in  competing  for  it  so  that  would,  I  believe,  help  us  cer- 
tainly in  the  absence  of  authorization.  If  you  could  do  it  that  way, 
that  would  take  us  well  on  the  way  to  trying  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  we  certainly  understand  the  problem  that  you 
have  there  and  certainly  are  sympathetic  to  it. 

Your  testimony  here  today  certainly  will  help  the  subcommittee 
look  at  this  problem  carefully  and  certainly  give  it  consideration. 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  follow  your  directions  and 
see  if  we  can  seek  out  that  authorization  at  the  proper  places. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  would  be  helpful. 

We  would  be  glad  to  work  with  you.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  appearance. 
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Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Turner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

WITNESS 

HON.  PETER  VISCLOSKY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Peter  Visclosky. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Nice  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  its  entirety 
into  the  record  at  this  point  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you 
would  like. 

Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that.  I  appreciate  the 
generosity  of  the  subcommittee  last  year,  also.  I  had  several  re- 
quests and  one  was  granted  and  it  made  a  big  difference  to  the  life 
of  the  people  in  Gary,  Indiana. 

We  have  lost  over  38,800  industrial  jobs  since  1977,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; I  know  you  are  familiar  with  that  area.  People  have  faced 
problems  in  northwest  Indiana  and  we  need  job  creation.  There  are 
a  number  of  projects  that  we  have  highlighted  in  my  testimony.  I 
would  ask  your  serious  consideration  of  those  and  myself,  as  well 
as  my  staff,  will  be  able  to  work  with  you  and  yours  in  terms  of 
prioritizing  those  and  seeing  what  the  result  might  be. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Lewis  and  all  of  the 
subcommittee  members  for  allowing  me  to  testify  today  to  bring  to  your 
attention  several  projects  that  are  extremely  important  to  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana. 


The  first  matter  I  want  to  discuss  with  the  subcommittee  is  the  need  for 
new  sewer  lines  in  Merrillville  and  Ross  Township,  Indiana.    In  order  to 
provide  better  residential  sewer  service  and  allow  much  needed  economic 
development  in  Merrillville  and  Ross  Township,  new  sewer  lines  must  be  built. 
Local  funding,  in  the  form  of  Tax  Increment  Financing  (TIF),  will  pay  for 
construction  of  sewer  lines  in  one  area  to  serve  both  residential  and 
commercial  development  needs. 

However,  the  lines  into  which  these  new  lines  would  feed  are 
inadequate.    Therefore,  a  new  line  must  be  built  north  from  US-30  in 
Merrillville  along  1-65  then  west  to  connect  to  existing  lines.   This  project, 
estimated  to  cost  approximately  $9.5  million,  would  allow  increased  long-term 
development  and  growth  along  the  entire  1-65  corridor  between  Gary  and  US- 
30. 

It  is  estimated  that  $100  million  in  new  development  and  3,000  new  jobs 
will  be  created  if  the  necessary  sewer  lines  can  be  built.    Therefore,  I  would 
request  the  subconmiittee  to  provide  a  HUD  grant  for  $4.5  million  to  be  used 
specifically  for  this  project. 


The  next  issue  I  wish  to  raise  with  the  subcommittee  falls  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

We  have  an  emergency  situation  in  Northwest  Indiana  that  has  twice, 
within  the  past  three  months,  forced  temporary  evacuation  of  thousands  of 
residents  and  closure  of  six  schools.   The  culprit,  the  H&H  Enterprises'  dump, 
which  catches  fire  and  sends  plumes  of  toxic  smoke  over  its  neighbors,  has 
brought  together  the  forces  of  local,  county,  state  and  federal  officials  - 
including  the  Indiana  National  Guard. 
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I  can't  stress  strongly  enough  the  danger  and  disruption  the  H&H  dump 
causes  in  Northwest  Indiana.    Unfortunately,  the  people  from  the  area  I 
represent  have  become  accustomed  to  living  with  toxic  hazards,  but  the  certain 
threat  of  another  flare-up  that  will  pour  toxic  smoke  into  our  homes  and 
schools,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  toxic  time-bomb  that  continues  to  explode. 
Right  now,  the  residents'  only  hope  is  that  the  wind  will  keep  the  poison  out  of 
their  neighborhood.  

The  H«&H  "landfill"  is  an  illegal  toxic  dump  located  within  Gary  along 
the  boarder  of  Gary  and  Hammond,  Indiana.    The  dump,  which  covers  40 
acres  and  reaches  heights  well  over  12  feet,  consists  primarily  of  shredded 
automobile  debris  called  "auto  flufT  which  contains  toxic  PCB's  and  lead. 
The  combination  of  materials,  including  a  bacteria  that  is  causing  the  500,000 
cubic  yards  of  material  to  decay,  smolders  at  temperatures  as  high  as  170 
degrees. 

Occasionally,  winds  cause  the  hot  material  to  catch  fire. 
When  fires  erupt,  tihey  send  clouds  of  smoke  over  a  dense,  residential 
neighborhood  forcing  its  evacuation.    To  date,  the  landfill  has  caught  fire 
twice.    Flares  have  been  recorded  at  the  landfill  at  four  other  times.    Officials 
say  that  without  prompt  action,  the  fires  will  continue  to  occur. 

Months  ago,  the  owners  of  the  dump  were  ordered  by  the  courts  to  shut 
it  down.    They  did  not.    They  said  they  were  on  the  verge  of  a  recycling 
breakthrough  and  would  appeal  the  decision.    Because  they  never  filed  an 
appeal,  they  were  recently  found  in  contempt  of  court.    The  owners  now  claim 
they  are  bankrupt. 

The  site  qualifies  under  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Subtitle  C.    Thus,  it  is  not  solely  a  state  and  local  responsibility.    While  EPA 
moved  in  after  the  initial  blaze  and  constructed  a  fence  and  berm  to  contain  the 
site,  I  contend  that  a  berm  does  not  contain  the  immediate  hazard  -  toxic 
smoke. 

Initial  EPA  estimates  find  that  remediation  options  will  cost 
approximately  $12  million.    In  initial  estimates,  EPA  officials  have  divided 
remediation  into  two  phases:    a  $7  million  fixation  to  stabilize  the  site;  and  a 
$5  million  effort  to  move  the  toxic  debris  to  a  qualified  landfill.    If  this 
solution  is  determined  not  to  be  feasible,  a  more  expensive  landfill  option 
will  have  to  be  sought. 
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In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  emergency  problem,  I  request  that  EPA 
Region  Five  receive  an  appropriation  of  $27  million  for  toxic  remediation. 
Historically,  EPA  has  received  $15  million  to  deal  with  all  known  and 
unknown  toxic  sites  in  the  entire  six-state  region  under  Removal  Authority. 
The  request  I  am  making,  to  increase  this  amount  by  $12  million,  would 
provide  sufficient  funds  for  EPA  to  cover  the  H&H  site  while  not  interfering 
with  regular  progress  at  the  many  other  Superfund  and  RCRA  sites  in  EPA's 
Region  Five. 


My  next  request  also  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  EPA.    I  am 
requesting  a  $1.85  million  Section  604  B  Clean  Water  planning  grant  to  be 
used  specifically  for  watershed  management  in  Northwest  Indiana. 

Located  long  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  Indiana's  Lake  and  Porter 
Counties  are  two  of  the  fastest  growing  counties  in  Indiana.    They  face  a 
critical  need  to  limit  the  reoccurrence  of  extensive  flood  damages. 
Development  has  historically  caused  increases  in  flood  risk,  flood  damage  and 
environmental  degradation.    Lake  and  Porter  County  officials  seek  to  reverse 
that  trend  through  the  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  stormwater 
management  plan.    The  plan  would  recognize  the  integrated  nature  of  the 
watershed  system  in  the  counties  and  the  need  to  consider  stormwater 
management  planning  on  a  watershed  basis. 

The  management  plan,  which  would  cover  the  area  from  the  Little 
Calumet  River  in  the  north  to  the  Kankakee  River  in  the  south,  would  be 
developed  by  county  officials.    It  would  help  to  set  coordinated  standards  for 
areas  that  are  under  extreme  pressure  for  development. 

The  $1.85  million  spent  to  fund  this  effort  would  be  Federal  dollars 
saved.    A  coordinated  effort  will  alleviate  the  millions  of  dollars  in  flood 
damage  that  regularly  occurs  in  the  region.    Between  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  the  Federal 
government  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  rectifying  flooding  problems  that 
could  be  prevent^  if  sound  approach  to  development  were  undertaken. 
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The  next  issue  I  would  bring  to  the  subcommittee  members'  attention 
involves  a  problem  of  Zebra  mussels  plaguing  East  Chicago,  Indiana. 

Zebra  mussels  were  introduced  into  the  Great  Lakes  Waterways  by 
ocean-going  vessels  from  European  communities.    The  mussels  grow  and 
proliferate  at  an  extremely  fast  rate  threatening  water  intakes.    It  has  been 
suggested  that  Zebra  mussels  are  also  migrating  into  other  rivers  and  streams 
via  traditional  transportation  methods.    The  danger  to  communities  involves  an 
infestation  of  the  mussels  in  the  intake  pipes  for  drinking  water  supplies.    The 
drinking  water  intakes  ultimately  become  plugged  and  inoperable. 

The  City  of  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  located  along  Lake  Michigan's  shore 
relies  on  Lake  Michigan  water  brought  in  through  10,000  feet  of  intake  pipe. 
Zebra  mussel  incrustation  is  now  two  inches  thick  on  the  interior  surface  of 
this  intake  pipe.    If  action  is  not  taken  within  the  next  two  years,  the  water 
develops  an  extremely  foul  odor  and  is  unpalatable.    Eventually,  the  pipe  will 
be  plugged  by  the  mussels  and  the  city  will  be  without  a  water  supply. 

While  the  city  has  resorted  to  manual  cleaning  of  the  pipe,  the  cost  is 
exorbitant.    Therefore,  I  am  requesting  a  $500,000  HUD  grant  to  assist  the 
city  in  installing  chlorine  addition  feedlines  to  the  intake  pipes.    It  has  been 
found  that  adding  chlorine  to  the  water  controls  the  mussels  and  keeps  the 
pipes  clear. 


I  also  wish  to  request  a  HUD  grant  of  $3.3  million  for  a  sanitary  sewer 
main  rehabilitation  project  to  benefit  the  homes  and  businesses  currently  served 
by  the  Independence  Hill  Conservancy  District  (IHCD)  in  Merrillville,  Indiana. 

This  project  will  alleviate  the  bypassing  of  waste  water  from  the  sewer 
system  into  the  environment,  as  well  as  alleviate  sewage  backup  into  peoples 
homes  in  the  area  formerly  receiving  sanitary  sewer  service  from  Lincoln 
Utilities. 

IHCD  was  mandated  by  the  State  of  Indiana  to  annex  Lincohi  Utilities 
due  to  the  decrepit  condition  of  its  sewer  system.    The  system  includes 
approximately  85,000  lineal  feet  of  sanitary  sewer  mains,  of  which 
approximately  90  percent  fails  to  meet  an  acceptable  level  for  maximum 
infiltration  and  inflow. 
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The  project  is  crucial  in  order  to  alleviate  flooding  due  to  sewage 
overflow  that  ravages  the  1 ,800  residential  and  commercial  buildings  served  by 
the  utility.    The  residents  and  business  owners  of  this  area  have  invested  their 
life  savings  in  their  property.    Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  them  have 
discovered  that  their  property  is  worthless  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own. 


Finally,  I  am  requesting  a  $3  million  add-on  from  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  A^rs  (VA)  for  the  establishment  of  a  Veterans'  cemetery  in 
Northwest  Indiana. 

Currently,  there  are  three  national  cemeteries  located  in  the  State  of 
Indiana:    Crown  Hill  National  Cemetery  in  Indians^lis;  Marion  National 
Cemetery  in  Marion;  and  New  Albany  National  Cemetery  in  New  Albany.    In 
recent  years,  the  Crown  Hill  and  New  Albany  cemeteries  have  been  closed. 
The  only  cemetery  remaining  open  is  Marion  National  Cemetery. 

Marion  National  Cemetery  is  150  miles  away  from  the  76,500  veterans 
and  their  families  who  call  Nordiwest  Indiana  home.   Veterans  who  must  travel 
more  than  100  miles  of  an  (^n  national  cemetery  are  not  considered  well 
served.   The  VA  has  stated  that,  in  urban  areas  like  Northwest  Indiana,  even  a 
100  mile  distance  may  be  a  greater  barrier  than  in  more  sparsely  peculated 
areas. 

In  a  1987  report  to  Congress,  VA  placed  the  greater  Chicago,  Illinois 
area  at  the  tq)  of  Uieir  priority  list  for  new  national  cemeteries.   The  list 
comprised  the  ten  geographic  areas  within  the  United  States  in  which  the  need 
for  additional  burial  space  for  veterans  was  greatest.    Priority  was  established 
on  the  gross  magnitude  of  veterans  who  reside  within  about  100  miles  from 
these  locations.   The  geographic  center  of  the  Chicago  region's  veteran 
peculation  is  within  15  miles  of  Lake  County,  Indiana. 

Our  national  cemeteries  were  created  to  honor  and  to  provide  a  special 
resting  place  for  those  men  and  women  who  so  valiantly  served  in  our  armed 
forces.   To  not  have  a  national  cemetery  available  for  veterans  who  wish  to  be 
interred  on  federal  groimds  close  to  their  surviving  family  members  is  a  great 
disservice. 
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In  closing,  I  recognize  the  tight  budget  limitations  within  which  we  must 
all  operate  and  look  forward  to  working  with  the  subcommittee  in  an  effort  to 
prioritize  these  requests.    I  want  to,  once  gain,  thank  the  subcommittee  for 
providing  me  with  this  opportunity  to  appear  today,  and  would  deeply 
appreciate  the  subcommittee's  consideration  of  my  testimony. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  I  just  want  to  check  here  and  see  what  we  did  last 
year. 

Mr.  ViscLOSKY.  $1.5  million  for  the  Broadway  Corridor  Project 
for  Gary,  Indiana,  and  we  are  most  appreciative  of  that  as  well  as 
the  mayor  of  Gary. 

I  have  had  happy  experiences  with  this  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well 

Mr.  ViscLOSKY.  I  promised  myself  last  year  to  come  back  with 
the  pending  requests  but  what  we  have  a  problem  with  in  Gary 
now  is  the  toxic  waste  site  that  is  40  acres  in  size,  and  has  a  half 
million  cube  yards  and  has  erupted  in  flames  several  times,  and 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  testimony  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
projects. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  having  your  testimony 
today  and  the  subcommittee  will  take  a  good  close  look  at  your  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ViscLOSKY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

WITNESS 

HON.  RICHARD  LEHMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  next  witness  is  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Richard  Lehman,  from  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Glad  to  have  you  before  the  subcommittee  this  after- 
noon. We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  at  this 
point  and  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I,  too,  will  be  brief. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  support  your  committee  gave  to  this 
project  last  year  and  I  am  asking  you  to  continue  funding  this  year 
for  the  San  Joaquin  clean  air  study  at  the  level  obtained  last  year, 
which  is  $1.4  million.  This  study  began  in  1990  with  a  $250,000 
grant  from  EPA. 

We  are  attempting  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  impact  of 
our  PMIO  problem  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act  standards  in  a  timely  fashion.  Federal  agencies 
have  been  most  helpful  in  this  regard.  We  have  a  local  organiza- 
tion composed  of  public  and  private  sector  groups  raising  money 
from  sources  on  that  side  to  match  what  we  hope  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  come  up  with  over  the  life  of  this  study  to  make  this 
possible. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  area  that  we  determine  the  sources  of 
this  pollutant  so  that  we  can  deal  with  it  in  a  timely  fashion  and 
save  our  economy  at  the  same  time. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

TO 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON 
VA,  HUD,  AND  INDENDENT  AGENCIES 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  PMIO  CLEAN  AIR  STUDY 

May  6,  1993 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:   I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  $1.4  million  in  funding  from  the  VA-HUD- Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  bill  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  PMIO 
Clean  Air  Study  currently  underway  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California. 

This  study  is  a  cooperative  partnership  between  federal, 
state,  and  local  government,  private  industry,  public,  and  other 
organizations.   It  is  requested  that  the  $1.4  million  be 
earmarked  under  the  appropriate  fund  category  within  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  budget.   An  additional  $1  million 
is  being  requested  from  the  appropriations  allocated  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Phase  I  of  the  PMIO  Emission  Inventory  in  Agriculture  in 
California  has  already  been  completed  through  a  $250,000  grant 
provided  by  EPA  in  1990  and  is  expected  to  be  presented  to  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Air  Board  in  May  1993.   Due  to  the  merit  of 
this  project,  an  additional  $1.4  million  was  allocated  in  the 
1993  VA-HUD-Independent  Agencies  bill  to  continue  the  study. 

The  importance  of  this  air  study  to  California's  Central 
Valley  cannot  be  over-emphasized.   As  you  may  learn  from  the 
previous  ozone  study  funded  for  $3  million  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1989  and  1990  VA-HUD-Independent  Agencies  bill,  the  Valley  has  a 
number  of  problems  associated  with  air  pollution,  many  of  which 
are  attributed  to  the  long-range  transport  of  pollutants  within 
the  Valley's  air  basin. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  surrounding  regions  exceed  both 
the  national  and  state  standards  for  small  particulate  matter 
(PMIO) .   This  adverse  air  quality  has  the  potential  to  cause 
health  impacts  to  the  more  than  3  million  people  living  in  the 
region,  reduce  visibility,  and  impact  the  (juality  of  life. 

The  1990  federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  require  that  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  attain  the  federal  PMIO  standards  by  December 
31,  2001.   Attainment  of  the  standards  will  require  effective  and 
equitable  distribution  of  controls  among  sources.   There  are  many 
gaps  in  our  current  understanding  of  the  amount  each  source 
contributes  to  the  overall  problem.   This  lack  of  understanding 
severely  hinders  development  of  an  effective  attainment  plan  and 
development  of  effective  control  measures. 
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The  San  Joaquin  PMIO  study  will  provide  such  information. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  serve  as  a  model  for  studies  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  that  experience  similar  problems  and  provide 
improved  methods  and  tools  for  monitoring,  emission  estimation, 
and  effective  control  strategy  development. 

Preliminary  scoping  costs  are  anticipated  at  $23.5  million 
over  a  five  year  period.   Of  this,  one  half  or  $11.75  million 
($2.34  million  per  year)  would  be  borne  by  the  federal 
government,  and  one  half  through  a  combination  of  private 
industry  or  other  state  or  local  sources.   The  federal  half  is 
critical,  however,  since  much  of  the  non-federal  share  is 
comprised  of  matching  monies  contingent  upon  a  federal  financial 
commitment  to  the  project. 

Consequently,  I  respectfully  request  that  an  appropriation 
of  $1.4  million  be  included  in  this  year's  VA-HUD-Independent 
Agencies  appropriation.   The  remaining  balance  will  be  allocated 
from  the  EPA,  USDA  and  other  federal  agencies  budgets  in  the 
future  and  will  be  phased  in  over  the  five  year  project  life. 

This  request  has  the  support  of  myself  and  your  esteemed 
colleague  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Congressman  Vic  Fazio. 
The  state  of  California  is  prepared  to  make  a  commitment  of  $1 
million,  and  the  agriculture  community  and  other  industries 
including  building  and  construction,  gravel,  and  petroleum  are 
also  expected  to  provide  funding  for  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  and 
that  of  your  subcommittee  colleagues  of  this  request.   I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  any  additional  information  which  might  be  useful 
to  you. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  I  note  last  year  the  subcommittee  provided  $1.4  mil- 
lion and  your  request  for  this  year  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Right.  Correct.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right. 

We  certainly  appreciate  having  your  appearance  and  your  testi- 
mony here  this  afternoon  on  this  matter  and  the  subcommittee  will 
certainly  benefit  from  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Thanks  a  lot,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

We  will  now  take  a  break  to  go  vote. 

[Brief  recess.] 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 
R.W.  RICHARD  JOHNSON,  NON  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Non  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers Association,  Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  representing  the  group. 

Mr.  Johnson,  how  are  you? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  doing  fine,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Nice  to  welcome  you  before  our  subcommittee  this 
afternoon.  We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  in  its 
entirety  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  like. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  just  a  brief  summary  here.  Let  me  begin  by 
extending  to  the  committee  the  thanks  and  sincere  gratitude  of  the 
association  for  the  support  it  has  given  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  our  organization  in  the  past. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  very  generous  in  recognizing  defi- 
ciencies in  the  veterans  budget  and  responding  to  those  needs,  even 
when  they  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  budget  resolution. 
NCOA  is  grateful  for  that  support. 

This  year  NCOA  must  again  impose  on  the  committee  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  veterans  inconsistent  with  the  budget  resolution. 
Additional  funding  for  medical  care  research,  equipment  replace- 
ment, medical  care  construction  and  benefits  of  education  are  im- 
perative. 

As  demonstrated  in  the  charts  that  are  a  part  of  my  prepared 
statement,  medical  care  funding  for  veterans  is  defined  as  a  por- 
tion of  Federal  medical  care  spending  since  1977.  Concurrently,  the 
system  has  begun  to  feed  upon  itself.  In  order  to  support  patient 
care,  funds  for  construction,  medical  equipment,  and  facilities' 
maintenance  have  been  diverted  to  satisfy  clinical  needs. 

This  system  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  neglect.  Of  171  hospi- 
tals, more  than  130  were  built  before  1970.  Some  are  even  old 
enough  to  be  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Sites.  Nearly  70 
are  in  need  of  major  renovation  at  a  projected  cost  of  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion yet  only  $400  million  has  been  requested  in  construction 
money  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  administration  projects  needs, 
spending  needs,  of  $8  billion  just  to  sustain  the  veterans  hospital 
system. 
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Currently,  the  medical  equipment  replacement  backlog  is  more 
than  $1  billion  and  we  are  speaking  now  of  diagnostic  treatment 
and  testing  equipment,  not  typewriters  and  telephones.  In  one  hos- 
pital alone  more  than  60  percent  of  its  medical  equipment  is  out- 
dated. ♦ 

Finally,  the  administration  has  proposed  a  cut  of  $26  million  in 
research  funding  in  associated  FTEE.  If  this  is  sustained,  that  cut 
alone  would  have  a  tragic  effect  on  clinical  patient  services  since 
each  researcher  is  required  to  maintain  a  clinical  patient  load. 

Taken  in  combination,  the  appropriation  shortfalls  in  these  areas 
have  a  devastating  effect.  Obviously  patient  care  and  comfort  suf- 
fers because  of  facility  and  equipment  deficiencies.  Staff  morale 
falls  due  to  equipment  failures  resulting  from  lack  of  maintenance. 
Frustration  sets  in  as  fewer  pieces  of  equipment  are  available  for 
use  and  hospital  wings  and  clinics  are  closed  to  await  moderniza- 
tion that  remains  yet  unfunded. 

Medical  schools  which  once  eagerly  sought  affiliations  with  the 
VA  to  take  advantage  of  the  modern  equipment  and  facilities  in 
the  VA  system  began  to  defect  as  they  realize  that  they  are  prop- 
ping up  a  system  that  once  supported  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  try  and  explain  why  the  $1  bil- 
lion proposed  in  the  VA  budget  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  current 
need.  I  have  attempted  to  do  that  in  my  prepared  text.  Instead,  I 
ask  the  committee  to  restore  the  hospital  research  funding  of  $26 
million  and  to  add  to  agency  spending  anjrthing  that  the  committee 
can  reasonably  spare  to  retire  the  medical  equipment  and  construc- 
tion backlog. 

As  the  committee  may  know,  the  President  has  proposed  $300 
million  in  new  spending  to  reduce  the  claims  backlog  that  exists  in 
social  security  benefits  but  has  proposed  no  similar  legislation  to 
retire  the  600,000  claims  backlog  that  exists  at  the  VA.  By  the  end 
of  1994,  the  VA  claims  backlog  is  expected  to  exceed  one  million 
cases. 

With  the  addition  of  500  FTEEs  this  year  at  a  cost  of  $20  million 
and  $19  million  in  the  three  following  years,  the  VA  could  resolve 
its  claims  backlog.  Accordingly,  the  association  urges  the  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $20  million  to  resolve  this  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  additional  requests  contained  within 
my  prepared  statement  but  the  restoration  of  the  $26  million  in  re- 
search funding,  the  $20  million  in  claims  adjudication,  and  such  ad- 
ditional funds  as  the  committee  may  provide  to  reduce  medical  con- 
struction and  equipment  backlogs  are  by  far  the  most  critical. 

We  appreciate  your  attention  to  these  matters  and  as  always  we 
appreciate  the  work  that  the  committee  has  done  on  behalf  of  the 
VA  in  the  past.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NCOA 


Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 

225  N.  Washington  Street    •     Alexandria,  Virgina  22314    •     Telephone  (703)  549-0311 

STATEMENT  OF 

R.  W.  "Dick  "  JOHNSON 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 

BEFORE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD 

AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FIRST  SESSION,  103D  CONGRESS 

ON  THE 

nSCAL  YEAR  1994  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST 

FOR  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

MAY  6,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Non  Commissioned  OfTicers  Association  (NCOA)  is  sincerely  grateful  to  the 
committee  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  Appropriations  proposals  for  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  for  Tiscal  year  1994. 

SACRIFICE 

Tlie  univeisal  llieme  tliat  binds  together  the  Non  Commissioned  OfDceis  Association  is  service  to  the 
nation.   A  major  pan  of  that  service  is  sacrifice.   For  the  active  servicemeraber,  that  sacriijce  manifests  in  family 
separations,  frequent  moves,  hazardous  duty,  occasionally  poor  living  conditions,,  etc.   For  veterans  the  sacrifices 
loo  often  are  personal  health  and  economic  well-being.    Yet,  for  all  the  sacrifices  they  have  already  made, 
veterans  and  military  personnel  remain  ready  to  do  more  if  what  they  are  asked  to  do  is  perceived  as  fair. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Clinton  seems  to  have  focused  his  economic  reforms  on  items  the  military  would 
refer  to  as  "targets  of  opportunity"  because  of  their  visibility.   As  a  result  his  economic  plan  places  a 
disproportionate  burden  on  the  veterans  community. 

VETERANS 

Mr.  Chairman,  veterans  spending  is  not  responsible  for  the  deficit   If  anything  veterans  have  already 
contributed  more  than  their  fair  share  to  deficit  reduction  over  the  yeare.    Veterans  programs  and  services 
suffered  more  than  J5  billion  dollars  in  real  cuts  under  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 

Chartcrtci  b-v  tht'  United  States  Congress 
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of  1990.   Under  Nfr.  Clinton's  economic  plan,  another  $2.8  billion  will  be  lost  over  the  next  four  years. 
The  charts  that  follow  paint  a  grim  picture  of  how  veterans  have  been  treated  in  recent  years. 


Social  Welfare  Programs 

FtdMit  Oudays  in  amiana  or  CoralMt  19f1 
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The  chan  above  demonstrates  with  crystal  clarity  the  decreasing  priority  placed  on  veterans  spending. 
Once  ranked  third  behind  social  security  and  income  security  spending,  veterans  programs  and  services  now  rank 
sixth.   Medicare,  non-veteran  health  care  and  non-veteran  education  benefits  all  now  exceed  outlays  on  veterans. 

The  chart  below  catalogs  a  constant  spending  reduction  in  veterans  programs  begiiming  in  1977. 
Overall,  veterans  spending  has  declined  from  more  than  4  percent  of  federal  outlays  to  less  than  3  percenL 


Total  Federal  Outlaya  and  Veterans'  aa  a 
Percent  of  Total  Outlays 
iia77-ina 


Over  the  past  ten  years  virtually  every  major  support  program  for  veterans  has  been  cut  to  accomplish 
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these  savings.  User  fees  have  been  added  in  education,  home  loan  guaranty  and  medical  care  programs. 
Restrictions  have  been  placed  on  eligibility  for  medical  care  services,  vocational  rehabilitation,  burial  and 
grave  marker  eligibility.  Even  benefits  for  veterans  disabled  by  service  have  been  eroded. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  over  the  yeais  has  been  in  the  medical  care  arena.   Eligibility  based  on  old  age 
was  terminated  in  1986  leaving  many  elderly  veterans  to  fend  for  themselves  in  finding  altemadve  insurance. 
Medical  care  for  other  veterarjs  is  now  means  tested.   Altogedier,  himdreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  have  been 
denied  promised  medical  care.   Those  who  remain  eligible  must  contend  widi  a  system  degraded  by 
infrastructure  erosion,  limited  funding  and  staffing  problems. 

Infrastructure  erosion  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  facing  veterans  health  care.  Because  it  has 
diverted  funds  from  equipment  replacement  and  facilides  maintenance  to  provide  direct  padent  care,  the  VA  now 
has  a  medical  equipment  bacidog  of  more  than  $1  billion.   NCOA  emphasizes  that  this  backlog  is  in 
diagnostic  and  treatment  equipment,  not  out-dated  typewriters  and  ofllce  computers. 

Of  171  hospitals,  more  than  130  were  built  before  1970.  Some  are  even  old  enough  to  be  on  the 
national  register  of  historic  sites.  Nearly  70  arc  currently  in  need  of  major  renovation  at  a  projected  cost  of  $4 
billion.   To  meet  the  currendy  known  construction  and  renovation  needs  of  the  VA  medical  system  would 
require  $8  billion  over  the  next  five  years.   Yet,  the  Administradon  has  proposed  only  $400  million  in  band-aid 
construction  during  FY  94. 

'  1btal  Fedenl  Outlays  for  Healtti, 
Mcdiear*  and  VMarana'  Haaitti  ProfFams 
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As  shown  in  the  chart  above,  veterans  health  care  spending  has  declined  steadily  from  11.4  percent  of 
federal  health  care  outlays  to  less  than  6  percent. 

To  his  credit  Mr.  Clinton  has  proposed  a  $1  billion  increase  in  medical  care  spending,  mcluding  $584 
million  that  he  terms  an  "investment"  above  the  current  services  budget  level.    NCOA  believes  diis 
characterization  is  somewhat  misleading  since  this  "investment"  amount  was  determined  after  Full  Tmie 
Equivalent  Employment  (FTEE)  and  other  cuts  were  made.   In  trudi,  NCOA  believes  a  current  services  budget 
would  require  an  appropriation  of  $1.3  billion  over  FY  93  spending  levels  to  maintain  current  services. 

Concurrendy,  die  President  proposes  a  four  year  improved  managemcnt/prospecuve  payment  saving  of 
$1  billion.   Combined  widi  extensions  in  medical  care  cost  recovery  (billing  private  insurance  for  care  given  in 
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veterans  hospitals)  and  co-payments  &om  veterans  for  prescription  medications,  the  President  intends  to  create  a 
savings  of  $2.17  billion  in  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  $1  billion  management  savings  is  a  "smoke  and  mirrors"  goal  which  will  eventually 
result  in  a  decline  in  services  to  veterans.   The  other  Clinton  savings  proposals  will  affect  veterans  more  directly 
as  insurance  companies  adjust  their  premiimis  to  account  for  payments  to  veterans  hospitals  and  as  a  direct  tax 
on  those  in  need  of  prescription  medications. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Clinton's  economic  plan  proposes  a  $54  million  net  improvement  in  medical  care  for 
veterans  over  the  next  four  years.   Clearly  this  is  disproportionate  to  the  President's  proposed  spending  on  non- 
veterans  medical  care. 

As  a  final  note,  the  administration  proposes  a  significant  $26  million  reduction  in  research  funding  and  a 
transfer  of  that  funding  from  medical  care  to  general  operating  expenses.   The  committee  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  significant  accomplishments  of  veterans  research.   Joint  replacements,  prosthetic  devices,  spinal  cord 
injury  treatment,  organ  iransplantadon,  immunology,  and  nearly  every  other  medical  specialty  has  benefited  from 
research  done  in  veterans  hospitals.   It  would  be  criminal  to  encumber  these  programs  by  reducing  or  transferring 
their  funding.   Such  cuts  would  also  adversely  affect  clinical  services  since  all  researchers  are  required  to 
participate  in  patient  care.   And,  such  cuts  could  have  a  devastating  effect  on  health  care  recruiting  since  many 
physicians  are  drawn  to  the  VA  system  by  research  opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NCOA  urges  this  committee  to  add  S250  raillion  to  FY  94  appropriations  to  begin 
retirement  of  the  medical  equipment  backlog;  S600  million  in  addition  to  the  S400  million  requested  by  the 
administration  to  construction  for  facilities  restoration;  and,  restoration  of  the  S26  million  in  research 
funding  and  associated  FTEE  eliminated  by  the  administration. 

BENEFIT  PROGRAMS 


As  demonstrated  above,  in  overall  veterans  spending  and  in  medical  care,  veterans  are  not  responsible 
for  the  deficiL   Overall  department  spending  has  declined,  medical  care  spending  tias  declined.   The  ciiart  below 
tells  an  even  more  surprising  story.   Only  veterans  disabiUty  comp>ensation  has  increased  over  the  past  seven 
years  but  even  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  average  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index.   Over  the  same  period 
pensions  for  indigent  veterans  declined  almost  one  percent  and  education  benetlts  declined  2.6  percent 
Moreover,  the  chart  does  not  cover  benefits  that  were  terminated  like  burial  plot,  and  grave  marker  allowances 
for  non-disabled  veterans,  or  reinstated  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  benefits  for  some  widows. 

Avarage  Chang*  in  CPt  vs.  Outlays  for 
Veterans'  Major  EiiUlieinent  Prograins 

PaanOanqa 


CPI  VA  VA 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  in  benefits.  President  Clinton  proposes  to  further  degrade  veterans  benefits 
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by  increasing  fees  in  veterans  education  and  home  loan  programs. 

Over  the  next  4  years  the  President  has  announced  plans  to  increase  outlays  to  civilian  education 
programs  by  S38  billion.   Concurrently  he  wants  to  save  S339  million  by  having  veterans  forfeit  Sl,600  in 
pay  to  participate  in  the  Montgomery  G.  I.  Bill   Under  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  president, 
education  benefits  for  civilians  could  significantly  exceed  benefits  for  veterans. 

The  Montgomery  G.  I.  Bill  is  a  magnificent  program.    It  provides  much  needed  education  benefits  to 
vetetans  and  military  personnel,  but  it  comes  at  a  cosL    Moreover,  unlike  its  predecessor  G.  I.  Bills,  from  WWII, 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  it  requires  veterans  to  pay  for  their  post  service  benefits.    To  date,  pay  forfeitures  to  the 
program  have  significantly  exceeded  outlays.   Nevertheless,  President  Clinton  has  targeted  this  program  for  cuts. 
Instead,  the  president  should  be  looking  for  a  way  to  eliminaU  the  pay  forfeiture  required  for 
participation  in  the  Montgomery  G.  L  Bill  to  make  this  program  as  attractive  as  his  other  initiatives. 
Congress  should  be  considering  legislation  that  would  allow  those  who  enlisted  between  G.  I.  Bills 
(January  1,  1977  and  June  30,  1985)  an  opportunity  to  enroll  in  the  program. 

President  Clinton,  in  his  announcement  of  a  National  Service  Program  does  not  even  include  military 
service  as  an  option  to  loan  repayment  This  is  truly  inequitable  to  those  who  serve  in  the  military. 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  the  same  problem  exists  in  the  housing  proposals  the  President  has 
advanced.   He  wants  to  reduce  benefits  for  those  who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  but  concurrently  wants  to 
spend  more  than  $12  billion  on  housing  for  people  who  have  never  served  in  the  military  and  are  not  expected  to 
do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  fee  increases  in  the  veterans  loan  program  the  president  has  proposed  an 
FTEE  reduction  which,  when  combined  with  increasing  parucipation  in  the  program,  will  dramatically  change  the 
ratio  of  loan  servicing  personnel  to  loans  in  jeopardy  of  foreclosure.   In  other  words,  the  request  ignores  the 
demonstrated  benefits  and  savings  realized  from  timely  and  effective  loan  servicing  which  can  only  be 
accompUshed  with  sufficient  persoimel. 

Personnel  shortfalls  are  also  the  main  problem  in  adjudication  of  claims.   As  the  committee  knows, 
claims  processing  has  slowed  considerably  in  recent  years.   In  1982  ahnost  half  of  all  claims  were  resolved 
within  90  days;  now  less  than  23  percent  are  resolved  so  quickly.   The  VA  says  it  may  take  6  to  8  months  to 
resolve  a  claim  in  the  future.   Board  of  Veteran  Appeals  reviews  have  gone  from  less  than  400  days  to  over  500 
days,  a  period  far  too  long  to  be  considered  timely.  Additional  VBA  personnel  reductions  will  increase  the 
problem.  There  must  be  an  investment  of  sufficient  funds  in  computer  and  laser  imaging  technology  in  VBA. 
Equipment  funds  are  essential  to  reach  those  levels  of  productivity  that  will  yield  the  in  house  available  man- 
hours  that  most  directly  will  reduce  claim  processing  time. 

NCOA  urges  the  restoration  of  funding  for  all  VBC  personnel  cuts  and  sufficient  funding  to  avoid 
increases  in  GI  education  and  loan  funding  fees.   The  association  further  encourages  the  committee  to 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  (approximately  S300  million)  to  increase  Montgomery  G.  I.  Bill  benefits  to  a 
level  that  is  competitive  with  Pell  Grants  and  the  President's  proposed  National  Service  Program. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  stated  earlier,  NCOA  members  are  willing  to  do  their  fair  share  in  spending  cuts  and 
deficit  reductions.   Fairness  is  the  question.   Is  it  fair  to  cut  benefits  for  America's  veterans  when  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Refugee  Resettlement  is  authorized  to  spend  $238  million  on  the  resettlement  of  Iraqi  soldiers  who  fought 
against  America  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War?    Is  it  fair  to  reduce  education  benefits  for  America's  veterans 
while  creating  a  more  generous  education  benefits  program  for  those  who  do  not  serve  in  the  armed  forces?   Is  it 
fair  to  cut  medical  care  for  veterans  to  create  medical  care  benefits  for  those  who  never  served?   Congress  must 
be  the  judge  in  these  matters  but  NCOA  beUeves  the  choice  is  clear. 

The  appropriations  committee  traditionally  has  been  very  generous  with  the  consideration  given  to 
veterans.   NCOA  is  grateful  for  that  continuing  support 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Johnson. 

We  appreciate  your  testimony.  I  looked  through  it  here  and  I 
think  you  have  made  a  good  analysis  of  the  President's  budget.  I 
see  that  you  spot  some  of  the  same  things  that  this  committee  ana- 
lyzed or  evaluated  as  we  looked  at  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  a  good  budget  but  in  reality  there  are  some 
areas  that  could  use  a  little  greater  attention  than  the  President 
has  given  them. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  would  concur  with  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

HUD 

WITNESSES 

HON.   LYNN  WOOLSEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE   IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
HON.   DAN   HAMBURG,   A   REPRESENTATIVE    IN   CONGRESS   FROM   THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
TIM  SMITH,  SUPERVISOR,  SONOMA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 
BOB  ROUMIGUIERE,  SUPERVISOR,  MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  our  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Lynn  C.  Woolsey.  Ms.  Woolsey,  you  have  someone  with  you. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  I  have  two  very  important  someones. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Bring  them  to  the  table  with  you. 

First,  let  me  welcome  you  before  our  subcommittee.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  you  here. 

We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the  record  as  we  do  for 
each  of  your  associates  over  here  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way 
you  would  like. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  appreci- 
ate testifying  for  two  very  important  projects  in  my  district,  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  California. 

I  know  we  have  constraints  today  in  our  budget  and  so  my  offi- 
cial statement  is  ready  to  outline  that.  When  I  tell  my  colleagues  I 
represent  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties,  the  two  counties  north  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  they  tell  me  how  lucky  I  am,  and  they  are 
right,  because  it  is  so  beautiful.  But  what  we  need  you  to  know  and 
what  I  need  my  colleagues  to  know  is  my  district,  even  though  it  is 
beautiful,  does  have  some  problems  like  any  other  congressional 
district. 

One  of  my  biggest  problems,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  severe  shortage 
of  affordable  housing,  particularly  in  Marin  County,  which  is  the 
south  county  of  my  district,  right  across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 
The  average  cost  of  a  home  in  March  is  over  $300,000. 

That,  unfortunately,  means  that  many  of  our  public  servants 
such  as  our  police  and  fire  and  our  teachers  are  unable  to  live  in 
the  community  they  serve. 

So,  here  today,  one  of  our  county  supervisors,  Bob  Roumiguiere, 
from  Marin  County  wants  to  talk  to  you  about  a  county  plan  to  ad- 
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dress  the  problems  associated  with  lack  of  affordable  housing.  Bob 
is  the  chair  of  the  Marin  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

On  a  different  note  but  no  less  important  is  a  project  in  Sonoma 
County  to  develop  a  landfill  gas  recovery  system.  It  is  different.  We 
have  a  very  varied  district.  By  using  the  gas  generated  naturally 
by  the  landfill,  the  county  will  establish  a  safe  and  energy  efficient 
way  to  generate  electricity. 

Here  with  me  also  is  another  supervisor  from  Sonoma  County, 
Tim  Smith,  who  has  a  15-year  record  in  involvement  in  politics  on 
the  north  coast  and  he  was  the  immediate  past  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  In  years  past,  he  was  an  aide  to  Congressman 
Don  Bosco.  So  I  strongly  associate  myself  with  their  testimony  and 
I  introduce  to  you  Tim  Smith  and  Bob  Roumiguiere  from  Marin 
County. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.    I  am  privileged  to  represent  Marin 
and  Sonoma  Counties— the  two  counties  north  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  Northern 
California.    I  am  here  today  to  discuss  two  very  important  projects  in  my  district 
which  will  require  federal  assistance  if  they  are  to  come  to  fruition. 

When  I  tell  my  colleagues  that  I  represent  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties,  they  all  tell 
me  how  lucky  I  am  to  be  from  such  a  beautiful  area,  and  they  are  correct.    What 
they  don't  understand,  however,  is  that  we  have  our  problems  just  like  any  other 
Congressional  district. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  is  the  severe  shortage  of  affordable  housing— 
particularly  in  Marin  County.    The  average  cost  of  a  home  in  Marin  is  $326,000, 
which,  unfortunately,  means  that  many  youngsters  who  grow  up  in  Marin  are  unable 
to  live  there  as  adults.    This  also  means  that  businesses  have  concerns  about  locating 
in  Marin  due  to  the  lack  of  affordable  housing  for  their  employees.    In  addition, 
many  of  our  public  servants— such  as  firefighters,  police  officers  and  our  teachers- 
are  unable  to  live  in  the  community  they  serve. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  County  of  Marin  recognizes  this  problem  and  is 
working  to  establish  a  revolving  loan  trust  fund  to  assist  non-profit  housing 
developers  in  buying  land.    The  revolving  loan  program  would  permit  non-profit 
developers  to  respond  quickly  when  sites  become  available  and  to  negotiate  effectively 
against  for-profit  developers. 

This  fund,  of  course,  will  regenerate  itself  and  be  used  many  times  over,  helping  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  properties  by  non-profit  developers  for  needed  housing  in 
Marin  County.    Under  this  plan,  the  deeds  of  the  affordable  housing  units  will  limit 
property  appreciation  in  perpetuity,  thereby  creating  a  permanent  stock  of  affordable 
housing.    Combined  with  commitments  of  an  equal  match  from  the  community,  a 
federal  investment  of  $2.5  million  would  establish  a  $5  million  revolving  loan  fund. 

On  a  different  note,  but  no  less  important,  is  an  environmentally-sound  project  in 
Sonoma  County  to  develop  a  landfill  gas  recovery  system.    As  you  may  know, 
landfills  naturally  generate  gas  that,  if  captured,  can  be  used  to  generate  electricity. 
The  first  stage  of  this  project  will  be  operational  in  the  next  several  months  and  will 
generate  three  megawatts  of  electricity— enough  to  power  approximately  1 ,000  homes. 
The  cost  of  this  phase  of  the  project  is  expected  to  be  recovered  from  the  revenues 
generated  by  the  sale  of  power  to  the  local  utility  company  over  a  10-year  period. 
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To  fully  capitalize  on  this  gas,  however,  the  facility  can  be  expanded  to  provide  an 
additional  three  megawatts  of  power.    The  county,  however,  lacks  the  necessary  start- 
up funds  for  the  second  phase  of  the  project.    Failure  to  construct  the  second-phase  is 
tantamount  to  forfeiting  the  use  of  the  naturally-occurring  landfill  gas,  which  is  a  safe 
and  energy-efficient  way  to  generate  electricity.    Obviously,  this  resource  should  not 
be  lost.    I  respectfully  request  that  the  Subcommittee  provide  a  one-time  investment 
of  $3  million  so  that  Sonoma  County  can  fully  utilize  its  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.    I  appreciate 
your  consideration  of  these  important  projects. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Roumiguiere,  we  are  pleased  to 
have  both  of  you  here  before  our  subcommittee.  Mr.  Smith,  we  rec- 
ognize you  first. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Stokes.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  Congressman  Hamburg  and  Congresswoman  Woolsey 
for  being  with  us  today.  I  know  you  are  under  severe  time  con- 
straints and  I  know  our  testimony  will  be  available  in  the  record  in 
full  so  I  will  try  to  keep  it  short. 

Sonoma  County  operates  one  central  landfill  for  the  nine  cities 
in  the  area  of  a  total  population  of  over  400,000  people.  This  land- 
fill was  required  for  air  emission  reasons  to  burn  off  its  naturally 
occurring  methane  gas  through  flare  towers.  Because  we  realized 
this  was  a  waste  of  natural  resources,  we  developed  a  landfill  gas 
recovery  system  to  fuel  electric  generators.  We  are  currently  test- 
ing the  first  phase  which  produces  three  megawatts  of  electricity 
which  is  about  a  thousand — powers  about  a  thousand  homes. 

Ratepayers'  money  provided  the  start-up  capital  and  the  operat- 
ing costs  are  expected  to  be  recovered  from  the  revenues  generated 
by  the  sale  of  power  to  the  local  utility  company  over  a  10-year 
period. 

Phase  1  will  not  fully  utilize  all  the  potentially  available  natural 
gas.  To  fully  capitalize  our  initial  investment,  it  is  desirable  to 
access  the  remainder  of  the  gas.  Unfortunately,  the  additional  gas 
resources  are  less  reliable  and  more  difficult  to  finance. 

The  county  lacks  the  necessary  start-up  funds  for  the  second 
phase  of  this  project  that  will  allow  us  to  get  an  additional  three 
megawatts.  Failure  to  construct  the  second  phase  is  tantamount  to 
forfeiting  the  use  of  the  naturally  occurring  methane  gas  and  asso- 
ciated opportunities  that  it  creates  utilizing  the  additional  electric 
power  potential. 

The  opportunities  include  use  of  the  added  electricity  to  power 
composting  and  recycling  operations  to  help  reduce  the  amount  of 
material  placed  in  the  landfill;  recovery  of  resources;  provision  of 
additional  clean  electricity  for  the  power  grid  from  a  resource  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted;  and  provision  of  free  electricity  for 
electric  recharging  stations  at  park  and  ride  lots  along  the  congest- 
ed Highway  101  corridor. 

Another  promising  use  of  this  electricity  will  be  the  assistance  of 
processing  and  cleaning  the  landfill  gas  for  use  in  vehicles,  particu- 
larly Sonoma  County  transit's  fleet  and  other  public  vehicles  oper- 
ating in  the  congested  urban  areas  within  our  nonattainment  air 
basin.  We  are  considering  an  offer  of  reduced  power  rates  to  job 
sites  to  provide  new  jobs  to  help  us  out  of  our  current  recession. 

We  believe  our  first  phase  provides  operational  cost  economies 
that  we  can  well  use  for  Phase  II,  but  an  additional  one-time  cap- 
ital investment  of  $3  million  is  needed  to  stimulate  the  opportuni- 
ties I  mentioned. 

We  have  used  the  available  ratepayers'  resources  on  the  first 
phase  and  explored  private  sector  financing  but  discovered  the 
margins  of  profitability  were  not  there  and  concluded  without 
public  assistance  the  second  phase  cannot  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  ask  for  your  serious  consideration.  We 
are  real  excited  about  a  program  that  we  think  will  be  very  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  our  county.  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
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thank  you  very  much.  I  know  it  is  a  warm  afternoon.  You  have 
heard  a  lot  of  testimony.  I  appreciate  your  patience. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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SUPERVISOR  TIM  SMITH 
SONOMA  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 


Testlnony  Before  the 
House  Appropriations  SubcoBslttee  on  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies 

Honorable  Louis  Stokes,  Chalraan 
May  6.  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  Manbars  of  the  Subeoaalttee ,  It  Is  sn  honor  to  appaar  before  you 
today  in  an  effort  to  solicit  federal  assistance  for  an  exciting  rasourca  re- 
covery and  urban  deveXopnant  project  critical  to  Sonoaa  County.  As  a  former 
Congressional  staffer,  I  appreciate  your  dedication,  tine,  and  consideration  of 
innovative  projects  that  offer  coat-effective  solutions  to  our  urban  problems. 

Sonoaa  County  operates  one  central  landfill  site  for  nine  citiea  and  the  unin- 
corporated area  -  a  total  population  of  over  '(00,000.  This  landfill  was  re- 
quired, for  air  emissions  reasons,  to  bum  off  its  nattirally-occxirring  methane 
gas  throuj^  flare  towers.  Because  we  realized  that  this  was  a  waste  of  natural 
resources,  we  developed  a  landfill  gas  recovery  system  to  fuel  electric  genera- 
tors. We  are  currently  testing  the  first  phase  which  produces  three  megawatts 
of  electricity  (i.e.,  enoufl^  to  power  the  equivalence  of  1,000  hones).  Rate- 
payers monies  provided  the  start-up  capital,  and  the  operating  cost  is  expected 
to  be  recovered  from  the  revenues  generated  by  sale  of  power  to  the  local  util- 
ity company  over  a  ten-year  period. 

Phase  I  will  not  fully  utilize  all  the  potentially  available  natural  gas.  To 
fully  capitalize  on  our  initial  investment,  it  is  desirable  to  access  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gas.  Unfortunately,  the  additional  gas  resources  are  less  re- 
liable and  more  difficult  to  finance.  The  County  lacks  the  necessary  start-up 
funds  for  the  second  phase  of  this  project  that  will  allow  us  to  get  an  addi- 
tional three  megawatts.  Failure  to  construct  this  second  phase  Is  tantamount 
to  forfeiting  the  use  of  the  naturally-occurring  landfill  gas  and  associated 
opportunities  that  it  creates  utilizing  the  additional  electric  power  poten- 
tial. The  opportunities  include  use  of  the  added  electricity  to  power  coapost- 
ing  and  recycling  operations  to  help  reduce  the  amount  of  material  placed  In 
the  landfill;  recovery  of  resources;  provision  of  additional  clean  electricity 
to  our  power  grid  from  a  resource  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted;  and  provision 
of  free  electricity  for  electric  recharging  stations  at  various  park-and-ride 
lots  along  the  congested  Highway  101  Corridor. 

Another  very  promising  lue  of  the  electricity  may  be  the  assistance  in  proces- 
sing and  cleaning  the  landfill  gas  for  use  in  vehicles  -  particularly  Sonoma 
County  Transit's  fleet  and  other  public  vehicles  operating  in  the  congested 
urban  areas  and  within  our  non-attainment  air  basin.  We  are  also  considering 
an  offer  of  reduced  power  rates  to  Job  sites  that  provide  new  Jobs  to  help  us 
out  of  our  current  economic  recession. 
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We  believe  our  flrgt  phase  project  provides  some  operational  coat  econonles  to 
assist  with  the  second  phase,  but  an  Initial  one-time  capital  investment  of  $3 
million  Is  needed  to  stimulate  the  opportunities  I  have  mentioned.  We  have 
used  the  available  ratepayers'  resources  on  the  first  phase;  have  explored  pri- 
vate sector  financing  to  discover  that  the  margins  of  profitability  are  not 
present  at  this  time  to  Justify  their  participation;  and  concluded  that,  with- 
out public  assistance,  the  second  phase  cannot  be  pursued. 

Your  provision  of  federal  assistance  for  this  project  will  stimulate  the  econo- 
my, enhance  our  urban  development  opportunities,  help  us  recover  precious  nat- 
ural resources,  and  promote  an  innovative  interface  of  various  urban  functions 
and  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  indicating  that  additional  Information  such  as 
cost-benefit  analyses,  environmental  documentation,  and  economic  data  on  this 
project  are  available  to  the  Committee  should  you  deem  them  useful. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  on  this  important  project. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Roumiguiere. 

Mr.  Roumiguiere.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  would  like 
to  thank  you.  As  a  21-year  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Marin  County,  I  am  cognizant  of  all  the  effort  you  expend  on  this. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Congresswoman  Woolsey.  Her  short  time  in 
office  has  been  very,  very  helpful  to  us  and  we  certainly  appreciate 
it. 

Marin  County  is  working  to  establish  a  revolving  loan  fund  to 
assist  nonprofit  housing  developers  to  buy  land  for  affordable  hous- 
ing projects  so  the  developers  can  respond  more  quickly  when  sites 
become  available.  We  believe  this  project  can  serve  as  a  model  that 
can  be  used  nationwide  by  communities  with  similar  shortages  of 
affordable  housing. 

We  believe  that  with  a  Federal  investment  of  $2.5  million  we 
could  pledge  to  leverage  that  same  amount  or  perhaps  a  little  more 
and  establish  a  $5  million  revolving  loan  fund  to  purchase  sites  for 
affordable  housing  developments  in  a  more  timely  manner  and  at 
substantially  reduced  prices. 

The  counties'  intent  is  to  work  towards  rapid  development  of 
these  projects  by  leveraging  foundation  grants  and  funds  from 
other  sources  by  collaborating  with  nonprofit  organizations.  We 
have  a  good  history  of  that  type  of  cooperation  in  Marin  County. 

Funds  vested  in  this  program  would  also  generate  construction 
jobs  and  would  serve  to  stimulate  our  local  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  county  recognizes  we  need  affordable  housing 
to  retain  existing  businesses  and  to  attract  new  businesses  and  to 
provide  housing  for  a  lot  of  our  children  who  no  longer  can  afford 
to  buy  a  market  rate  home  in  Marin  County. 

A  land  banking  and  revolving  loan  fund  would  be  a  major  help 
for  these  developers  to  acquire  sites  where  now  it  takes  many, 
many  months,  actually  years,  for  a  nonprofit  to  secure  the  funding 
commitments  needed  for  acquisition  and  construction.  This  would 
solve  that  problem.  It  is  a  very,  very  difficult  thing  to  acquire  sites 
given  these  constraints. 

With  an  up-front  commitment  of  money  from  a  land  banking  and 
loan  fund  program,  it  would  allow  nonprofit  developers  to  respond 
quickly  and  successfully  when  sites  become  available. 

Being  able  to  offer  cash  for  a  site  rather  than  a  long-term  option 
also  results  in  a  lower  price  for  the  site  and  this  results  in  a  lower 
cost  per  unit. 

The  primary  goal,  of  course,  of  the  fund  is  to  leverage  permanent 
financing  sources  for  site  acquisition  and  to  fill  the  gap  until  these 
monies  are  secured  to  pay  off  the  land  bank  loan. 

The  county  would  be  pleased  to  administer  this  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  housing  programs  we  already  manage.  We 
are  proud  of  our  staff,  which  is  a  very,  very  competent  staff  and 
familiar  with  HUD  regulations  and  procedures  and  problem  solu- 
tions of  housing  financing. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  ask  that  you  authorize  a 
one-time  grant  of  $2.5  million  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  loan  fund 
to  make  possible  timely  acquisitions.  We  in  the  county  will  commit 
to  use  it  as  leverage  to  raise  an  additional  $2.5  million  locally  in 
our  community  so  as  to  have  available  a  $5  million  revolving  loan 
fund.  We  believe  we  can  demonstrate  how  such  a  cooperative  ven- 
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ture  can  result  in  development  of  many,  many  affordable  housing 
units  that  would  otherwise  not  be  built. 

You  may  even  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  use  this  as  a  model  of  how 
a  public-private  partnership  such  as  we  would  institute  if  you  ap- 
prove our  request  can  leverage  vast  numbers  of  affordable  housing 
units  throughout  the  country  in  communities  such  as  ours. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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SUPERVISOR  BOB  ROUMIGUIERE 

CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD-Indq>endent  Agencies 
Honorable  Louis  Stokes.  Chainnan 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tht  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  a  project  which  will  benefit  our  community  by 
providing  socisJ  and  economic  integration  and  economic  development 
opportunities.  The  County  of  Marin  is  worldng  to  establish  a  revolving 
loan  fund  to  assist  nonprofit  housing  developers  to  buy  land  for  affordable 
housing  projects  so  that  they  can  respond  quickly  when  sites  become 
available  and  compete  more  effectively  with  marlcet-rate  developers. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Congresswoman  Woolsey  who,  in  her  short  time 
in  office,  has  already  anq>ly  demonstrated  her  awareness  of  our  needs  in 
Marin  County  and  has  offered  able  and  eager  assistance  in  helping  to 
address  them. 

A  land  banking  and  revolving  loan  fond  would  help  non-profit  housing 
developers  to  purchase  sites  for  development  of  permanently  affordable 
housing.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  firmly  believe  that  with  commitments 
already  in  hand  and  those  QTcpccted.  a  federal  investment  of  $2.5  million 
can  leverage  an  additional  $2.5  million,  giving  the  County  a  $5  million 
revolving  loan  fund  to  purchase  sites  for  affordable  housing  development. 

The  County's  intent  is  to  work  toward  rapid  development  of  properties 
acquired  by  leveraging  foundation  grants  and  funds  from  other  sources  and 
by  collaborating  with  local  nonprofit  organizations.  Funds  invested  in  this 
program  would  generate  construction  jobs  and  affordable  housing  to 
stimulate  Marin  County's  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  county  recognizes  that  we  need  affordable  housing  to 
retain  existing  businesses  and  attract  new  businesses.  But  local  resources 
just  don't  provide  the  amount  of  money  we  need  to  buy  affordable  housing 
sites  comiug  on  the  zoarket. 
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A  land  banking  and  revolving  loan  fund  would  help  non-profit  housing 
developers  compete  more  effectively  for  sites  in  the  county.  It  taJces  many 
months,  or  even  years,  for  non-profits  to  secure  the  funding  commitments 
needed  for  acquisition  and  construction.  An  upfront  commitment  of  money 
from  a  land  banking  program  and  loan  fund  would  allow  non-profit 
developers  to  respond  quickly  when  sites  become  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  may  know,  Marin  County  is  ranked  as  one  of  ihc 
most  expensive  communities  in  the  country.  Unfortunately,  this  means  that 
many  youngsters  who  grow  up  in  Marin  are  unable  to  live  here  as  adults 
and  that  the  economic  and  social  diversity  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
is  lacking  in  Marin.  An  increase  in  the  supply  of  housing  affordable  to 
young  families  will  help  diversify  and  revitalize  our  population. 

Our  county  also  needs  affordable  housing  to  retain  existing  businesses  and 
attract  new  businesses.  Because  Marin  County  lacks  housing  at  all  price 
ranges,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  trying  to  attract  new 
businesses  to  our  county.  Some  of  our  existing  businesses  are  moving  to 
counties  where  housing  costs  are  lower. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  how  we  would  propose  to  use  a  grant  of 
$2.5  million  for  affordable  housing.  After  an  initial  infusion  of  Federal 
fimds,  the  land  bank  and  loan  fund  will  be  self-supported,  through  revenue 
generated  by  loans,  grants  from  public  and  private  sources,  and  recycling 
the  loans.  We  think  that  we  could  provide  a  one-for-one  match  for  a  $2.5 
million  grant  from  local  sources.  The  primary  goal  of  the  fund  and  land 
bank  is  to  leverage  permanent  financing  sources  for  site  acquisition  and  to 
fill  the  gap  until  these  monies  are  secured. 

The  County  could  administer  this  program  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
housing  programs  which  we  already  manage.  We  provide  excellent 
administration  for  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program,  the 
HOME  Program,  the  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  Program,  and  two  locally 
funded  programs.  Our  staff  is  extremely  competent  and  familiar  with 
HUD  regulations  and  procedures  and  with  housing  financing  issues. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  development  of  a  land  bank  and 
loan  fund  for  affordable  housing  site  acquisition  would  require  a  one-time 
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Federal  grant  of  $2.5  million.  A  grant  of  this  size,  used  to  leverage  a  local 
match  of  $2.5  million  would  provide  funding  for  acquisition  of  key  sites 
and  reserves  for  revolving  loans. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  Subcommittee.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  from  you  or 
members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  I  see  now  we  have  been  joined  by  another  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  here,  Mr.  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  also  before  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  If  you  have  a  formal  statement,  we  will  place  it  in 
the  record  in  its  entirety  and  we  will  recognize  you. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Actually  I  showed  up 
a  few  minutes  late  to  help  to  formally  introduce  Supervisor  Smith, 
and  I  am  also  happy  to  see  Bob  Roumiguiere  here. 

I  have  been  misidentifled  from  being  from  Marin  County  which 
is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  by  any  means,  but  I  would  just 
lend  my  support  to  this  Sonoma  County  project,  and  as  you  have 
heard  the  testimony.  Phase  II  of  this  project  is  a  very  worthy  idea 
and  if  the  north  coast  of  California  is  becoming  well  known  for 
anything,  which  we  are,  it  is  alternative  energy  and  the  uses  of  al- 
ternative technologies  to  produce  energy. 

Phase  1  of  this  project  has  been  very  successful,  three  megawatts 
of  power  being  produced,  fueling  about  1,000  homes.  Phase  II  prom- 
ises to  do  the  same.  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  project  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  put  its  weight  behind  and  dollars  behind, 
and  I  am  just  very  glad  to  be  here  and  to  associate  with  the  desires 
of  Sonoma  County  and  Marin  County  as  well. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I'm  pleased  today  to  be 
here  to  Introduce  Supervisor  Tim  Smith,  and  offer  my  strong  support  for 
the  very  worthwhile  project  that  he  is  presenting  to  you  on  behalf  of 
Sonoma  County,  CaUfomla. 

As  you  will  soon  discover.  Supervisor  Smith  is  an  articulate  spokesman 
for  the  County,  and  one  of  our  leaders,  particularly  on  matters  relating  to 
new  technologies  and  infrastructure.  He  is  immediate  past  Chairman  of 
our  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  his  fine  hand  is  evident  on  many  recent 
improvements  in  the  County. 

Today.  Tim  is  going  to  be  discussing  federal  funding  for  phase  2  of  a 
cogeneratlon  plant  that  will  use  naturally  occurlng  landfill  gasses  to 
provide  clean  electrical  power  to  the  people  of  the  County.  As  you  will 
hear,  and  to  me  this  is  really  the  bottom  line  of  our  case,  the  gas  is  there, 
but  has  to  be  captvired.  For  phase  1  of  the  project,  which  will  be  coming 
on  line  in  the  near  future,  outside  assistance  was  not  required  because 
gas  supplies  are  assured  and  so  the  market  S3^tem  provided  the 
necessary  startup  capital.  The  gas  supply  for  phase  2  is  less  predictable, 
and  so  more  difficult  to  finance.  Yet  the  need  for  it  Is  no  less,  and  so  if 
we  are  to  utilize  this  energy  resource,  outside  assistance  is  needed. 

It  Is  that  assistance  for  which  we  are  coming  here  today.  For  $3  million, 
phase  2  can  be  capitalized,  and  1000  residences  can  be  powered  by 
clean,  naturally  occurlng  gasses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  to  you  that  Supervisor  Smith  and  the 
people  of  Sonoma  County  have  my  strong  support  on  this  request  they 
are  about  to  make. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  appearance. 

I  want  to  say,  Ms.  Woolsey,  you  are  right,  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  other  Members  of  Congress  who  say  what  a  beautiful  district 
you  represent. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Thank  you.  I  know.  It  is  like  heaven  but  the 
people  are  beautiful,  too. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Right. 

Mr.  Hamburg.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  appreciate  the  testimony  from  all  of  you.  It  has 
been  very  helpful  to  us  and  we  appreciate  your  taking  time  to  be 
here. 

Ms.  Woolsey.  Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to 
help. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 
E.  FULLER  TORREY,  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  National  Alliance  for 
the  Mentally  111,  Dr.  E.  Fuller  Torrey. 

Ms.  Kaptur,  I  yield  to  you. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  it  very 
much — Dr.  Torrey  being  taken  at  this  point.  I  have  to  go  to  an- 
other meeting,  and  I  was  interested  particularly  in  his  testimony. 

He  is  involved  in  research,  and  trying  to  get  the  country  and 
Congress  to  understand  this  particular  set  of  illnesses  is  quite  his- 
toric in  nature.  And  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  see  him  appear  before 
our  committee,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  his  words. 

And  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Torrey,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee. If  you  have  a  formal  statement  we  will  put  it  in  the 
record  at  this  point  in  its  entirety,  and  we  recognize  you. 

Dr.  Torrey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Torres,  I  also  had  an  S  at  the  end  of  my  name  800  years  ago, 
and  then  we  went  to  England  and  dropped  it. 

I  am  a  clinical  research  scientist.  I  specialize  in  schizophrenia 
and  manic-depressive  illness.  I  do  research. 

My  sister  had  schizophrenia  for  35  years  and,  typically,  became 
ill  in  her  late  teens  and  was  hospitalized  for  25  years  with  it. 

Psychiatric  disorders  and  manic-depressive  illness  are  extremely 
expensive  diseases  for  the  country  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  current  VA  total  fiscal  expenditure  is  $1.3  billion  for 
mental  health.  Of  it,  at  least  $865  million  is  being  spent  on  schizo- 
phrenia and  manic-depressive  illness. 

In  addition,  the  VA  also  funds  a  benefits  program  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  and  it  is  interesting,  when  you  look  at  the 
breakdown  of  the  disabilities  program,  33  percent  of  all  of  the  vet- 
erans who  are  receiving  service-connected  psychiatric  benefits,  33 
percent  have  schizophrenia  or  a  manic-depressive  illness. 
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On  the  other  hand,  71  percent  of  the  veterans  who  are  receiving 
100  percent  service-connected  disability  benefits  have  a  diagnosis  of 
schizophrenia  or  manic-depressive  illness.  What  this  says  is  that 
these  illnesses  are  very  disabling  and  very  expensive  and  have  a 
very  long-term,  detrimental  effect  on  the  budgets  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  among  others. 

The  minimum  current  benefit  received  by  a  service-connected 
veteran  with  no  dependents  is  a  little  over  20,000.  Therefore,  the 
total  VA  disability  payments  for  schizophrenia  and  manic-depres- 
sive illness  annually  is  at  least  $1.8  billion.  That  is  a  minimum.  It 
really  is  probably  over  $2  billion.  We  are  talking  about  a  great  deal 

of  money. 

At  this  time,  we  have  had  such  promising  research  on  schizo- 
phrenia and  manic-depressive  illness.  I  have  been  in  this  business 
for  20  years,  and  this  is  really  the  first  time  when  I  think  most  of 
us  in  the  business  are  really  excited.  We  probably  have  the  technol- 
ogy for  the  first  time  and  the  funding  for  the  first  time  to  make 
some  major  advances  on  these  illnesses.  ^ 

We  know  that  these  diseases  are  exactly  the  same  as  Alzheimer  s 
Disease,  Parkinsons,  Multiple  Sclerosis.  These  are  brain  diseases, 
and  I  attached  to  my  testimony  some  MRIs.  This  is  some  work  that 
we  just  finished.  We  studied  66  sets  of  identical  twins,  twin  pairs. 
One  has  schizophrenia,  and  one  is  well  in  eight  pairs.  One  has 
manic-depressive  illness,  and  one  is  well. 

If  you  look  at  the  butterfly  area  in  the  middle  of  the  brain,  this 
shows  the  difference  on  identical  twins  between  the  twin  who  is 
well  and  the  twin  who  has  schizophrenia.  And  you  will  notice  vary- 
ing degrees  of  enlargement  of  that  butterfly  area,  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricles. 

We  can  measure  these  things  on  people  with  illness.  In  80  per- 
cent of  the  twins,  we  can  distinguish  which  one  is  sick  on  the  basis 
alone  of  measuring  the  size  of  the  hippocampus  which  is  an  area 
the  size  of  the  end  of  your  little  finger.  And  there  is  tissue  loss  in 
these  people  due  to  the  disease  process. 

For  the  VA  to  reduce  its  commitment  to  psychiatric  research  at 
this  time  would  be  extremely  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The 
research  being  done  by  VA  researchers  on  schizophrenia  and 
manic-depressive  illness  is  probably  the  strongest  research  being 
done  by  the  department,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be  since  these  dis- 
eases occupy  a  high  percentage  of  VA  funds  and  a  large  amount  of 
the  disability  benefits  of  it. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  VA  expenditures,  the  VA  should,  in  fact, 
be  supporting  more  research  on  these  diseases  and  not  less  re- 
search. They  could  and  should  be  providing  national  leadership  on 
service-related  research  such  as  community  placement  and  reha- 
bilitation of  veterans  with  serious  medical  illness.  An  example  is  at 
the  Suncoast  Community  Hospital  Auxiliary,  which  is  an  affiliate 
working  with  the  Bay  Pines  VA  in  St.  Petersburg  to  promote  reha- 
bilitation of  psychiatrically  disabled  veterans. 

VA  hospitals  provide  an  ideal  setting  for  psychiatric  research  be- 
cause of  the  large  numbers  of  veterans  with  these  diseases.  Of  the 
171  VA  hospitals,  26  are  primarily  psychiatric  research  hospitals- 
psychiatric  hospitals. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  irresponsible  for  any  of  us  to  come 
before  your  committee  or  any  other  committee  in  this  day  and  age 
and  simply  say  we  need  more  money.  I  know  you  hear  that  on  a 
regular  basis.  And  I  would  suggest  that,  as  part  of  whatever  the 
committee  decides,  that  they  include  some  report  language  to  ac- 
company the  appropriation  bill  directing  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  conduct  a  cost-benefit  study  on  the  advantages  of 
doing  more  research,  the  cost  benefit  of  doing  research  on  serious 
illnesses  like  schizophrenia  and  manic-depressive  illness,  given  the 
enormous  cost  that  these  are  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  seriously  consider  these  most  tragic  dis- 
eases. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much  Dr.  Torrey.  You  have  given  us 
some  excellent  testimony. 

There  is  concern,  not  only  in  our  subcommittee  but  with  others 
in  the  Congress,  about  the  $26  million  cut  in  this  area.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial cut  and  will  have  quite  an  impact  on  the  diseases  that  you 
have  referenced  in  your  testimony.  So,  your  statement  is  certainly 
very  helpful  to  us.  We  appreciate  it  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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My  name  is  E.  Fuller  Torrey,  M.  D.  I  am  a  clinical  and 
research  psychiatrist  specializing  in  schizophrenia  and  manic- 
depressive  illness.  My  sister  has  had  schizophrenia  for  35  years 
since  she  was  17  years  old.  I  am  an  active  member  of  the  National 
Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111  (NAMI),  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  that 
organization  that  I  am  testifying  today.  My  only  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  was  that  6  months  of  my 
psychiatric  training  took  place  at  the  Palo  Alto  VA  Hospital  as 
part  of  the  residency  program  at  Stanford  University  Medical 
Center. 

Psychiatric  disorders  are  extremely  expensive  for  the  DVA. 
Expenditures  for  VA  mental  health  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are 
$1.3  billion.'  Of  this,  at  least  $855  million  is  being  spent  on 
mental  health  services  for  veterans  with  schizophrenia  and  manic- 
depressive  illness  (also  known  as  bipolar  disorder).^  Thus,  these 
two  diseases  alone  require  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  VA 
budget  for  mental  health  services  because  those  afflicted  are  often 
substantially  disabled  and  utilize  a  disproportionate  share  of 
inpatient  and  outpatient  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  VA  mental  health  services  budget,  the  VA 
also  pays  benefits  to  veterans  with  "service-connected" 
disabilities.  The  number  of  veterans  currently  receiving  benefits 
for  psychiatric  disabilities  include  the  following:' 


Diagnosis 

Schizophrenia 

Other  Psychotic 
Disorders  [incl. 
Manic-depressive 
Illness] 


Numljer  of 
Veterans 
Receiving 
Benefits 

99,455 


15,743 


Number  Who  Are 
Receiving  100% 
Disability 
Benefits 

50,491 


4,246 


Percent  of  Total 
Who  Are  Receiving 
100%  Disability 
Benefits 

51% 


27% 


Post -traumatic 

Stress  Disorder      50,978 

Anxiety  Neurosis     132,554 

Depressive  Neurosis   19,308 

Other  Neuroses       28, 813 

TOTAL  346,851 


7,627 
9,900 
2,707 
1,778 
76,749 


15% 
8% 

14% 
6% 

22% 


Thus  schizophrenia  and  manic-depressive  illness  (which  comprises 
the  majority  of  "other  psychotic  disorders")  together  account  for 
71  percent  of  all  veterans  who  are  currently  receiving  100  percent 
disability  benefits  for  psychiatric  "disorders .  Currently  a  veteran 
with  100  percent  service-connected  disability  receives  a  minimum  of 
$20,000  per  year  (depending  on  length  of  service,  number  of 
dependents,  and  other  factors) .   Thus  the  total  annual  cost  for  VA 
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disability  benefits  for  schizophrenia  and  manic-depressive  illness 
alone  is  approximately  $1.1  billion  for  those  receiving  100  percent 
disability.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  others  average  50  percent 
disability,  that  would  be  an  additional  $700  million  in  VA 
disability  payments.  The  total  annual  VA  disability  payments  for 
schizophrenia  and  manic-depressive  illness  therefore  totals 
approximately  $1.8  billion. 

Research  on  schizophrenia  and  manic-depressive  illness  show 
great  promise  at  this  time.  Within  the  past  10  years  there  has 
been  an  outpouring  of  research  data  showing  that  these  diseases  are 
brain  diseases  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Alzheimer's  disease, 
Parkinson's  disease,  and  multiple  sclerosis  are  brain  diseases. 
The  attached  pictures  from  research  I  am  involved  with  shows 
magnetic  resonance  imaging  (MRI)  scans  from  four  pairs  of  identical 
twins  in  which  one  is  affected  with  schizophrenia  and  the  other 
twin  is  well;  the  pictures  show  that  in  varying  degrees  the  brain 
ventricles  of  the  affected  twins  are  larger  than  the  well  twins. 
For  brain  structures  such  as  the  hippocampus  we  have  found 
structural  differences  between  the  affected  twin  and  the  well  twin 
in  80  percent  of  the  twin  pairs. 

For  the  VA  to  reduce  its  commitment  to  psychiatric  research  at 
this  time  would  be  extremely  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.  We  have 
never  before  had  the  opportunity  which  we  now  have  to  make  major 
breakthroughs  in  understanding,  treating  and  eventually  preventing 
diseases  such  as  schizophrenia  and  manic-depressive  illness.  The 
VA  research  establishment  is  an  integral  part  of  that  effort, 
especially  the  Special  Research  Centers,  the  Career  Investigators, 
and  the  Health  Services  Research  Center.  Compared  with  other  areas 
of  VA  medical  research,  the  research  being  done  by  VA  researchers 
on  schizophrenia  and  manic-depressive  illness  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  research  being  done  by  the  Department.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  given  the  high  percentage  of  VA  beds  occupied  by 
veterans  with  these  illnesses.  Because  VA  research  is  an  integral 
part,  and  an  important  part,  of  the  nation's  overall  research 
efforts  on  schizophrenia  and  manic-depressive  illness,  the  effects 
of  the  currently  proposed  VA  research  reductions  will  be  felt  by 
all  of  us  in  the  research  field. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  VA  expenditures  connected  to  these 
diseases,  the  VA  should  be  supporting  more  research,  not  less 
research.  For  example,  the  VA  could  provide  national  leadership  on 
community  placement  and  rehabilitation  of  veterans  with  these 
diseases.  The  Suncoast  Community  Support  Auxiliary,  an  affiliate 
of  NAMI ,  works  with  the  Bay  Pines  VA  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  to 
promote  the  rehabilitation  of  psychiatrically-disabled  veterans  and 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  how  effective  such  programs  can 
be. 

The  VA  provides  an  ideal  setting  for  psychiatric  research 
because  large  numbers  of  individuals  with  these  diseases  are 
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collected  in  one  place.  Of  the  171  VA  hospitals,  for  example,  2  6 
of  them  are  primarily  psychiatric.  In  addition,  the  presence  of 
psychiatric  research  improves  the  quality  of  clinical  care  in  the 
VA  hospitals  by  attracting  to  the  VA,  quality  physicians.  The 
upgrading  of  clinical  care  was  in  fact  the  major  reason  why  the  VA 
research  program  was  started  immediately  following  World  War  II  in 
order  to  affiliate  VA  hospitals  with  medical  schools. 

In  these  times  of  increasing  national  debt  and  tight  budgets, 
it  would  be  irresponsible  to  simply  advocate  for  more  research 
funds  without  considering  steps  for  spending  these  monies 
effectively  and  efficiently.  Research  expenditures  on  severe 
mental  illness  should  not  be  considered  in  a  vacuum.  If 
prioritized  wisely,  these  investments  in  research  should  lead  to 
long-term  decreases  in  the  overall  costs  to  the  system  for 
providing  treatment  and  supportive  services  to  veterans  with  severe 
mental  illnesses. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  derive  maximum  value  from  research 
expenditures  on  severe  mental  illness,  NAMI  recommends  that  this 
Subcommittee  include  Report  Language  to  accompany  the  appropriation 
bill  directing  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
cost/benefit  study.  This  study  would  consider  the  most  expeditious 
long-term  strategies  for  developing  priorities  for  psychiatric 
research.  The  Department's  report  to  this  Subcommittee  on  the 
findings  of  the  study  should  also  identify  the  priorities  for 
future  research  which  would  yield  the  greatest  benefits  in  terms  of 
treatment  outcomes. 


1.  Memorandum  from  Director.,  Mental  Health  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
Sei-vice,  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  April  22,  1993. 

2.  Wyatt,  R.  J.,  de  Saint  Ghislain,  I.,  Leary,  M.  C,  and  Taylor, 
E.  An  economic  evaluation  of  schizophrenia,  1991.  Submitted  to 
Hospital  and  Community  Psychiatry,  1993.  The  $865  million  includes 
inpatient,  outpatient,  and  intermediate/domiciliary  VA  care  for 
veterans  diagnosed  with  schizophrenia  and  manic-depressive  illness. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Kaptur. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wanted  to  ask  Dr.  Torrey  if  there  was  any  help  he  can  give  me 
to  design  language  to  encourage  the  Veterans  Department  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  MINH  and  NIH  in  brain-related  research, 
which  is  something  that  doesn't  happen  a  whole  lot. 

The  administration  has  recommended  a  cut  in  the  NIMH  benefit. 
I  testified  in  a  committee  yesterday  in  this  regard,  but  I  think 
better  cooperation  between  the  VA  and  NIMH  would  help  a  great 
deal.  But  it  seems  to  be  tenuous.  And  I  would  like  to  work  with  the 
Chairman  to  put  in  some  language  that  doesn't  cost  a  lot  of  money 
but  it  might  forge  alliances  that  are  helpful  during  this  Decade  of 
the  Brain. 

And  I  thank  Dr.  Torrey  for  his  presence.  He  is  quite  an  outstand- 
ing research  scientist. 

Dr.  Torrey.  Thank  you.  We  would  be  happy  to  recommend  lan- 
guage that  might  be  appropriate. 

Basically,  you  have  two  Federal  agencies  that  are  independently 
funding  research,  and  many  of  us  think  that  there  can  and  should 
be  better  cooperation  between  them  on  it. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Torrey. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
FEMA 

WITNESS 
DAN  WEISS,  DEFENSE  RATIONS  MANUFACTURING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  the  Trans-Packers  Services 
Corporation  on  behalf  of  the  Defense  Rations  Manufacturing  Asso- 
ciation represented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Weiss. 

Mr.  Weiss,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee this  afternoon.  If  you  have  a  formal  statement,  we  will  place 
it  in  the  record  at  this  point  in  its  entirety.  And  you  may  proceed 
as  you  like. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

My  name  is  Daniel  Weiss.  I  am  Executive  Vice  President  of 
Trans-Packers  Services  Corporation  in  New  York  City,  appearing 
today  as  President  of  the  Defense  Rations  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion, DRMA.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  briefly  summarize 
the  material  that  I  request  be  inserted  in  the  hearing  record. 

The  subject  of  my  testimony  revolves  around  the  U.S.  field 
ration,  the  MRE,  or  Meal,  ready-to-eat.  Trans-Packers  is  a  contract 
packager  of  food  products  for  MRE.  We  supply  the  Tabasco  sauce, 
beverage  base  and  Chow  Mein  noodles. 

This  subcommittee  was  receptive  to  the  request  we  placed  before 
you  this  past  year.  Your  appropriations  conference  agreement  set 
up  a  pilot  MRE  demonstration  program  for  FEMA.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  effort  on  behalf  of  FEMA  in  this 
regard. 
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Briefly,  DRMA's  objectives  are  to  meet  both  civilian  and  military 
goals.  Our  intent  is  to  maintain  a  warm  MRE  industrial  base, 
direct  that  MRE  stocks  in  excess  of  three  years  of  age  be,  number 
one,  donated  to  the  Inter-Agency  Council  on  the  Homeless  as  a  sup- 
plementary source  of  food  for  the  growing  homeless  ranks  in  the 
United  States;  and  two,  utilized  as  emergency  rations  in  disaster 
situations. 

FEMA's  use  of  MREs  has  been  well  documented  in  emergency 
and  disaster  relief  situations.  When  disaster  strikes,  there  is  often 
a  crucial  period  of  need  between  the  event,  whether  it  be  a  flood, 
earthquake,  fire,  hurricane  or  other  act  of  God,  and  the  time  tem- 
porary infrastructure  repair  and  support,  such  as  communications, 
transportation,  public  utilities  and  temporary  kitchens  can  be  es- 
tablished to  provide  assistance  to  victims  of  the  event. 

In  these  instances,  MREs  are  ideally  suited  to  provide  stopgap, 
short-term  sources  of  food  to  victims  and  rescue  workers  alike.  The 
shelf-stable,  portable  and  highly  nutritious  nature  of  the  MRE 
make  it  an  invaluable  component  to  any  disaster  assistance  plan- 
ning and  implementation  effort. 

May  I  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  three  of  our  14  compa- 
ny members  are  based  in  your  home  State  of  Ohio.  I  ask  you  and 
the  Members  of  the  subcommittee  to  give  our  conceptual  approach 
of  MRE  use  for  the  homeless  and  victims  of  disaster  assistance  seri- 
ous consideration  as  you  deliberate  fiscal  year  1994  matters,  both 
within  this  subcommittee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  have  attached  some  recent  materials  we  have  prepared  and 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  before  this  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Weiss,  for  your  appear- 
ance here  and  the  testimony  that  you  have  given  us.  It  has  been 
helpful  to  us,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Daniel  Weiss, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  Trans-Packers  Services  Corporation  in 
New  York,  appearing  today  as  President  of  the  Defense  Rations 
Manufacturing  Association  (DRMA) .  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  briefly  sioinmarize  the  material  that  I  request  be  inserted  in  the 
hearing  record. 

The  subject  of  my  testimony  revolves  around  the  U.S.  field 
ration,  the  MRE,  or  Meal,  Ready-to-Eat .  Trans-Packers  is  a 
contract  packager  of  food  and  non-food  products  for  the  MRE.  We 
supply  the  small  Tabasco  hot  pepper  sauce  bottles  and  beverage  base 
powder  packets  for  the  MRE. 

This  Subcommittee  was  receptive  to  the  request  we  placed 
before  you  this  past  year.  Your  appropriations  conference 
agreement  set  up  a  pilot  MRE  demonstration  program  for  FEMA. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  effort  on  behalf  of 
FEMA  in  this  regard. 

Briefly,  DRMA's  objectives  are  to  meet  both  civilian  and 
military  goals.  Our  intent  is  to  maintain  a  warm  MRE  industrial 
base,  and  direct  that  MRE  stocks  in  excess  of  three  years  of  age, 
be  (1)  donated  to  the  Inter-Agency  Council  on  the  Homeless  as  a 
supplementary  source  of  food  for  the  growing  homeless  ranks  in  the 
U.S.;  and  (2)  utilized  as  emergency  rations  in  disaster  situations. 

FEMA's  use  of  MREs  has  been  well  documented  in  emergency  and 
disaster  relief  situations.  When  disaster  strikes,  there  is  often 
a  crucial  period  of  need  between  the  event,  whether  it  be  a  flood. 
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earthquake,  fire  or  other  Act  of  God,  and  the  time  temporary 
infrastructure  repair  and  support,  such  as  communications, 
transportation,  public  utilities  and  temporary  kitchens,  can  be 
established  to  provide  assistance  to  victims  of  the  event.  In 
these  instances,  MREs  have  been  ideally  suited  to  provide  stopgap 
short  term  sources  of  food  to  victims  and  rescue  workers  alike. 
The  shelf -stable,  portable,  and  highly  nutritious  nature  of  the  MRE 
make  it  an  invalueible  component  to  any  disaster  assistance  planning 
and  implementation  effort. 

May  I  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  three  of  our  fourteen 
company  members  of  DRMA  are  based  in  your  home  state  of  Ohio. 

I  ask  you  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  to  give  our 
conceptual  approach  of  MRE  use  for  the  homeless  and  victims  of 
disaster  assistance  serious  consideration  as  you  deliberate  FY  1994 
matters  both  within  this  Subcommittee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  have  attached  some  recent  materials  we  have  prepared  related 
to  our  industry. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  before 
this  Subcommittee. 

Attachments 
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Uc»  LW5E  RATIONS  MAMUfACTl 


INVENTORY  POUCY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
REGARDING  MEALS.  READY-TO-EAT  (MRE) 

DEFENSE  RATIONS  MANUFACTURING  ASSOCIATION 


ISSUE: 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  attempting  to  reduce  annual  procurement  levels  of 
MREs  on  the  basis  that  existing  inventory  exceeds  the  desired  quantity.  The  age, 
condition,  and  location  of  DOD's  current  inventory  should  be  evaluated  before  any 
peremptory  assumptions  or  judgments  on  current  or  future  procurement  actions  are 
taken. 

In  addition,  the  specified  level  of  desired  MRE  inventory  should  be  assessed  in  temis 
of  ability  to  service  field  forces  at  times  of  unexpected  surge  mobilization  requirements. 

An  in-depth  exploration  of  the  two  aspects  of  DOD's  approach  to  MRE  Inventory  policy 
outlined  in  the  preceding  two  paragraphs  demonstrates  inadequate  military 
preparedness  planning  and  a  lack  of  vision  for  preserving  the  MRE  industrial  base. 


BACKGROUND: 

•  DOD  peacetime  procurement  levels  for  MREs  have  averaged  3.1  million  cases 
annually  for  the  past  several  years.  This  level  has  supported  the  current  industry, 
which  depends  almost  exclusively  on  DOD  for  business. 


The  cun-ent  procurement  action  "on  the  street"  is  for  1 .8  million  MRE  cases  annually 
for  each  of  the  next  three  years.  This  low  level  will  have  the  net  result  of  reducing 
the  industry  by  one-third  this  year. 
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DOD's  procurement  solicitations  in  preparation  for  Desert  Storm  at  its  height  sought 
4.1  million  cases  a  month  in  production;  the  industry,  at  its  current  size,  was  able 
only  to  provide  2.5  million  cases  a  month.  At  one-third  its  current  size,  the 
production  deliverability  plummets  below  2.0  million  cases  per  month.  (At  the  onset 
of  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  before  the  massive  mobilization  began,  it  was  estimated 
that  DOD  had  MRE  stores  in  excess  of  1 1  million  cases,  some  of  which  were  as 
much  as  eight  years  of  age.) 


Does  the  U.S.  wish  to  "box"  its  conventional  military  capability  into  actions  that 
could  be  conducted  with  sustained  troop  field  forces  requiring  less  than  2.0  million 
cases  of  MREs  per  month?  In  other  words,  this  procurement  action  sets  limitations 
on  surge  responses  to  less  than  half  the  planned  military  action  utilized  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 


DOD  states  that  its  current  MRE  inventory  is  6.3  million  cases.  The  following  basic 
question  should  be  explored  with  DOD  officials: 


-  What  is  the  age  of  these  MREs? 

-  Where  are  they  located? 

~   Under  what  storage  conditions  have  they  been  kept? 

-  The  recent  advance  in  the  quaiity  of  lUIREs  has  been  significant:  Do  we 
want  to  serve  inferior,  aging  MIREs  to  our  uniformed  troops? 
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DOD  recently  revealed  that  the  target  irwentory  for  MRE  stocks  will  be  4.7  million 
cases. 


-  Upon  what  type  of  mobilization  requirements  is  that  estimate  iMsed? 

-  What  type,  and  in  how  timely  a  fashion,  would  DOD  expect  the  IMRE 
industrial  t>ase  to  respond  In  times  of  surge  requirements  to  calls  for 
supplementary  procurements  to  augment,  and  provision,  a  field  force? 

-  When  the  4.7  million  case  inventory  became  depleted,  at  what  rate  of 
delivery  per  month  would  DOD  need  to  meet  the  demands  of  troops 
involved  in  a  hypothetical  conventional  operation? 


RECOMMENDED  RESOLUTION: 

DOD  should  adopt  a  balanced,  comprehensive  procurement,  inventory  and  utilization 
plan  for  MREs  that  allows  the  industry  to  remain  intact  and  capable  of  responding  to 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  DOD  in  crisis  situations,  but  also  permits  the  humanitarian 
use  of  MREs  to  evolve  into  a  far  greater  role  in  the  U.S.  approach  to  foreign  assistance, 
disaster  and  famine  relief,  and  domestically,  in  aid  to  the  homeless.  This  conceptual 
program,  which  involves  multiple  government  missions  and  agencies,  should  contain  at 
least  the  following  basic  components: 


An  annual  procurement  by  DOD  of  at  least  2.9  million  cases  of  MREs; 
A  mandated  three  year  shelf  life  for  MREs; 
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Use  of  MREs  in  regular  field  training  exercises  by  U.S.  uniformed 
personnel; 

IMRE  distribution  of  stocks  in  excess  of  three  years  to  worthwhile 
humanitarian  targets;  and 

MRE  inclusion  as  an  item  in  the  U.S.  efforts  for  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Program. 

DOD  should  maintain  a  fresh  inventory  of  MREs,  well  positioned  to  meet 
contingency  requirements,  that  could  sustain  a  reasonable  troop  force 
in  the  field  for  three  to  six  months. 


This  supply  would  allow  sufficient  time  for  DOD  to  solicit,  and  the  MRE  industry  to 
begin  to  supply,  additional  rations  that  might  be  needed  for  either  a  larger  force,  or  for 
a  longer  time,  or  both.  A  reasonable  level  that  would  accomplish  the  above  objectives 
would  be  approximately  a  9  million  case  inventory.  This  would  allow  MRE  use 
(demand)  to  meet  one  year's  procurement  (supply).  As  2.9  -  3.0  million  cases  are 
utilized  each  year,  through  normal  military  field  training  use  and  humanitarian 
distribution  through  other  channels,  the  replenishment  to  a  full  inventory  level  would 
occur  through  regular  annual  procurements  of  2.9  -  3.0  million  cases. 
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_  Nr.t:  HA1  lUNS  MANUhACILiRING  ASSlJLllAl  \UN 


SUSTAINING  THE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE  OF  THE  MEALS,  READY-TO-EAT 

(MRE)  INDUSTRY 

DEFENSE  RATIONS  MANUFACTURING  ASSOCIATION 


ISSUE: 

The  downsizing  of  the  military  and  its  dependent  suppliers  has  been  reported  in  the 
press  and  agreed  to  by  both  the  Clinton  Administration  and  Congressional  sources  as 
beginning  in  1995.  DOD  is  taking  steps  to  cause  the  MRE  industrial  base  to  be 
reduced  by  one-third  this  year,  although  there  are  no  commensurate  reductions  in  the 
level  of  active  troop  level  strength.  The  maintenance  of  the  MRE  industrial  base, 
capable  of  responding  to  surge  requirements  (such  as  Desert  Storm),  can  be  achieved 
through  the  productive  use  of  MREs  rotating  out  of  three  year  stocks,  and  utilized  in 
situations  of  international  famine  relief,  aid  to  the  homeless,  and  disaster  assistance. 
DOD  and  the  industry  are  in  agreement  that  the  annual  minimum  sustaining  rate  (MSR) 
for  the  current  MRE  industry  components  to  sun/lve  is  2.9  million  cases  based  on  a 
study  completed  by  the  Department  in  1992.  DOD  is  currently  pursuing  an  annual 
procurement  rate  of  1 .8  million  cases  each  for  the  next  three  years,  which  will  reduce 
the  industry  by  one-third  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 


BACKGROUND: 

•  The  MRE  industry  is  primarily  comprised  of  small  to  medium  sized  businesses  who 
provide  unique  products  that  meet  extremely  detailed  and  exacting  specifications; 

•  MREs  have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  by  DOD  as  one  of  the  1 0  most  important 
'Var  stopper"  items  in  the  U.S.  arsenal; 

•  Annual  peacetime  procurement  levels  -  apart  from  Desert  Storm  procurements  — 
have  averaged  3.1  million  MRE  cases  (there  are  12  meals  in  a  case); 
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•  DOD,  in  its  preparatory  frenzy  to  build  up  an  adequate  supply  of  MREs  during 
Desert  Storm,  cajoled  and  pleaded  with  the  MRE  industry  to  produce  4.1  million 
cases  per  month; 

•  At  peak  performance  and  efficiency,  the  MRE  industry,  at  its  current  size,  could  only 
produce  2.5  million  cases  monthly; 

•  DOD's  own  MSR  study  completed  in  1992  indicated  that  annual  procurement 
levels  of  2.9  million  cases  are  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  the  current  industrial 
base; 

•  According  to  DOD  sources,  if  the  armed  services  utilized  MREs  during  training 
exercises  as  they  are  supposed  to  do  (emphasis  added),  annual  use  would  be  at 
the  2.5  million  MRE  case  level. 

•  Reducing  the  MRE  industry  through  sub-MSR  procurement  activities  will  eliminate 
U.S.  capacity  in  "war  stopper"  items  to  the  extent  that  DOD  surge  requirements  can 
not  be  met,  and  therefore  the  U.S.  capability  in  deploying  conventional  forces  will  be 
limited  not  by  the  number  of  uniformed  personnel,  nor  transportation  parameters, 
nor  by  the  degree  of  military  sophistication  we  may  be  able  to  achieve,  but  by  the 
limited  capability  the  U.S.  has  in  providing  field  rations  to  its  troops  on  a  sustained 
basis; 

•  An  industry  that  provides  such  a  highly  specified  and  packaged  product  such  as  the 
MRE  can  not  simply  "build  up"  in  a  short  period  of  time  when  military  surge 
mobilization  occurs;  DOD  troop  field  feeding  demands  will  go  unmet,  thereby 
limiting  the  U.S.  capability  for  conventional  response  purposes. 

RECOMMENDED  RESOLUTION: 

The  members  of  the  MRE  industry,  in  the  form  of  the  Defense  Rations  Manufacturing 
Association  (DRMA),  have  put  forward  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  plan  to  utilize 
MREs  productively  in  both  military  and  civilian  capacities.  The  recommendations 
include  the  following  elements: 
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1 .  The  U.S.  Armed  Services  should,  on  a  regular  basis,  make  use  of  MREs  as  a  part  of 
normal  field  training  exercises.  Troop  exercises,  for  purposes  of  maximum 
preparedness,  should  simulate  combat  environment  conditions  whenever  possible; 

2.  MREs  should  be  an  item  utilized  in  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program  as  part  of 
U.S.  bilateral  assistance  activities.  For  example,  in  a  third  world  country  lacking  the 
economic  infrastructure  to  support  a  highly  specialized  production  sector,  the  shelf- 
stable  field  ration  becomes  an  item  of  importance  in  a  non-lethal  context  that  would 
rank  with  transportation  equipment,  such  as  trucks,  trailers  and  jeeps,  and 
communications  equipment,  such  as  radios,  portable  telephones  and  portable 
microwave  computer  apparatus;  and 

3.  Stocks  in  excess  of  three  years  should  be  rotated  out  of  DOD  stores  and  utilized  for 
priority  purposes  among  the  following  uses: 

a.  International  humanitarian  aid,  in  the  form  of  either  famine  relief  or  disaster 
assistance.  AID  and  the  DOD  humanitarian  assistance  arm  should  continue  to 
provide  prepositioned  overseas  stores  of  MREs  to  victims  of  natural  disasters 
and  man-made  strife  (Bosnia). 

b.  Domestic  food  assistance,  in  the  form  of  disaster  assistance,  and  supplementary 
aid  to  the  homeless.  Domestic  agencies,  such  as  FEMA,  DOD,  and  the  Inter- 
Agency  Council  on  the  Homeless  should  be  provided  MRE  stocks  in  excess  of 

.  *   three  years  of  age  for  distribution  to  those  in  need  of  daily  nutritional 

supplements.  Regardless  of  the  availability  of  other  food  assistance  programs  in 
the  U.S.,  there  is  a  certain  component  -  the  ever  increasing  ranks  of  homeless 
indigents  in  our  urban  and  suburban  areas  -  that  escape  the  organizational  and 
bureaucratic  targeting  of  the  Food  Stamp  and  other  State  and  local  food 
assistance  efforts  because  of  the  sheer  lack  of  a  fixed  address  -  a  form  of 
structure  -  in  a  homeless  person's  life.  For  this  reason,  MREs  rotating  out  of 
stock  are  an  ideal  portable,  shelf-stable  nutritional  supplement  to  that  portion  of 
our  population  that  escapes  structural  placement  by  location. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 
FRANK  BUXTON,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Frank  Buxton  repre- 
senting the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Buxton,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  before  our  subcom- 
mittee this  afternoon.  We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety.  And  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  would 
like. 

Mr.  Buxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Torres. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  VA  discretionary  funding  accounts  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  continually  remain  below  the  appropriation  levels  re- 
quired to  provide  comprehensive,  quality  care  to  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans. Many  of  the  VA's  programs  have  suffered  significant  dete- 
rioration over  the  past  decade  because  of  insufficient  funding.  The 
American  Legion  regards  the  VA  as  a  national  asset,  and,  there- 
fore, we  petition  this  subcommittee  to  allow  these  vital  programs  to 
operate  at  the  optimum  levels  required  to  achieve  their  intended 
missions. 

The  President's  task  force  on  health  care  reform  will  soon 
present  its  recommendations  for  reform  of  the  Nation's  ailing 
health  care  delivery  system.  No  matter  which  form  the  new  system 
takes,  the  American  Legion  firmly  believes  that  the  VA  should 
remain  a  separate  health  care  delivery  system  within  the  national 
scheme  of  things.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  VA  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  reform. 

The  VA  because  of  consistent  underfunding  has  become  a  master 
at  delivering  quality  care  at  costs  well  below  those  of  the  private 
sector.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  VA  has,  unfortunately, 
become  very  proficient  at  rationing  health  care. 

With  an  aim  toward  improving  the  VA  health  care  delivery 
system,  the  American  Legion  has  developed  a  comprehensive  pro- 
posal to  improve  veterans'  health  care.  This  proposal  recommends 
that  the  VA  provide  a  full  continuum  of  health  care  to  all  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities,  regardless  of  the  adjudicated 
percentage  or  nature  of  those  disabilities. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  VA  health  care  facility  treating  a 
veteran  for  a  non-service-connected  illness  or  disability  be  allowed 
to  collect  for  the  cost  of  the  care  from  any  third-party  payer,  in- 
cluding Federal  programs  such  as  medicare.  This  infusion  of  funds 
into  VA  for  the  care  of  non-service-connected  veterans  would  more 
clearly  define  the  populations  that  would  require  funding  through 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reform  of  the  eligibility  criteria  for  VA  medical 
care  should  be  addressed  as  well.  The  American  Legion  firmly  be- 
lieves that  the  laws  governing  eligibility  for  care  are  central  for  de- 
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ciding  how  the  VA  would  function  in  any  reformed  national  health 
care  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  determine  which  veterans  will  be  con- 
sumers of  VA  health  care  and  which  services  they  would  be  enti- 
tled or  eligible  to  receive,  there  will  never  be  a  clear  picture  of  the 
funding  requirements  of  the  VA  health  care  system. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this,  we  must  achieve  the  following:  eligibil- 
ity reform,  the  definition  of  the  VA's  role  in  national  health  care 
delivery  and  the  definition  of  the  role  and  mission  of  each  VA  med- 
ical center  under  the  VA's  internal  national  health  care  plan. 

In  regard  to  medical  care  appropriations,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Legion  insists  that  the  proposed  $15.6  billion  in  medical  care  fund- 
ing will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  projections  of  workload 
demand.  Veterans  presently  experience  long  waiting  times  for  out- 
patient services  as  the  workload  continues  to  increase.  Beds  re- 
mained closed  while  administration  waiting  lists  for  certain  serv- 
ices increase. 

Aging  veterans  are  placing  more  demands  on  the  system,  and  the 
demand  for  care  will  increase  as  a  result  of  the  downsizing  of  the 
military.  Nearly  seventy  percent  of  the  $1  billion  in  medical  care 
funding  increase  will  be  devoured  by  pay  increases  and  medical 
care  inflation  factors.  In  order  for  the  VA  to  deliver  quality  care  at 
optimum  levels,  the  American  Legion  calls  for  a  fiscal  year  1994 
VA  medical  care  appropriation  of  $17  billion. 

In  regard  to  medical  and  prosthetic  research,  the  administration 
has  submitted  an  appropriation  of  206  million  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
This  $26  million  decrease  from  last  year's  funding  will  cause  an  im- 
mediate reduction  in  personnel  levels,  and  the  number  of  research 
projects  will  fall  from  2,100  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  about  1,630  in 
fiscal  year  1994. 

In  addition,  quality  physicians  will  no  longer  be  attracted  to  the 
VA  because  of  this  diminution  in  research  capabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research  cannot 
survive  this  blow.  The  American  Legion  recommends  a  minimum 
appropriation  of  $280  million.  Of  course,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  of  $312  million  would  be  optimal.  It  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  provide  additional  resources  for  research  ac- 
tivities in  fiscal  year  1994  and  thereafter  establish  a  formula  which 
would  index  research  funding  as  a  percentage  of  the  annual  medi- 
cal care  appropriation. 

The  fiscal  year  1994  construction  funding  proposal  is  not  objec- 
tionable for  this  fiscal  year.  A  construction  blueprint  for  the  VA 
can  be  established  once  eligibility  reform  is  accomplished  and  the 
VA's  health  care  plan  is  in  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1994 
funding  and  staffing  levels  for  the  Veteran  Benefits  Administration 
will  allow  the  VBA  to  begin  to  correct  the  existing  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  timeliness  and  quedity  in  the  processing  and  pay- 
ment of  compensation  and  pension  claims.  However,  optimal  fund- 
ing levels  must  be  maintained  over  time  if  the  VA  is  to  ever  over- 
come the  horrendous  backlog  of  unadjudicated  C&P  and  DIC  cases. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  Thank  you  again  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  our  views. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  C.  BUXTON,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  AND  REHABILITATION  COMMISSION 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MAY  6.  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on 
Fiscal  Year  1994  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  (VA) .  The  American  Legion  appreciates 
the  support  this  Subcommittee  has  provided  VA  in  the  past 
and  trusts  that  the  resources  required  to  meet  the 
continuing  needs  and  concerns  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  be  carefully 
evaluated.  Veterans,  active  duty  military  personnel,  and 
individuals  considering  military  service  must  be  assured 
that  health  care,  educational  assistance,  benefits 
programs,  and  other  existing  veteran  programs  and 
entitlements  remain  a  national  priority.  The  American 
Legion  is  committed  to  the  ideal  that  this  nation  must 
never  forget  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  members 
of  the  military.  We  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  today 
to  ask  that  VA  receive  optimal  funding  for  all  its 
programs . 

The  American  Legion's  recommendations  for  selected 
VA  operations  for  Fiscal  Year  1994,  compared  with  the 
Administration's  requests  differ  in  some  respects: 

Legion        Administration     Appropria- 
Recommendations     Proposed  tions 


FY  1994 

Medical  Care 

$17.0 

billion 

Construction 

♦major 

$600 

million 

**minor 

$220 

million 

Medical/Prost- 

$280 

hetic  Research 

million 

Natl .  Cemetery 

$75 

System 

million 

Vets.  Benefits 

$750 

Administration 

million 

FY  1994 


$15.6 
billion 

$406,5 

million 

$153.5 

million 

$206 

million 

$70.5 

million 

$604 

million 


FY  1993 


$14.6 
billion 

$492 
million 

$220 
million 

$232 
million 

$70.6 
million 

$590 
million 
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*  Major  construction  funding  for  FY  1994  Is  proposed  at 
$406.5  million.  Included  In  this  eunount  Is  $362  million  in 
new  funding  authority,  with  $44.5  million  reprogreumned  from 
the  construction  working  reserve. 

**  Minor  construction  funding  for  FY  1994  is  proposed  at 
$153.5  million.  Although  this  account  received  $220 
million  in  budget  authority  in  FY  1993,  $70  million  of 
that  total  was  for  Office  of  Facilities  personnel  costs. 
The  proposed  eunount  for  FY  1994  represents  an  increase  of 
$5  million  above  the  FY  1993  minor  construction  funding 
appropriation  when  personnel  costs  are  excluded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  VA  discretionary  funding  accounts  can 
not  be  permitted  to  continually  remain  below  required 
appropriation  levels.  Due  to  years  of  insufficient 
funding,  many  VA  programs  have  suffered  significant 
compression.  The  American  Legion  regards  VA  as  a 
national  asset  and,  therefore,  we  petition  this 
Subcommittee  to  restore  the  purchasing  power  within  VA's 
many  progreuns  which  has  been  lost  over  the  past  decade. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Health  Care  Reform  will 
soon  complete  its  review  of  the  nation's  health  care 
system.  The  American  Legion  firmly  supports  the 
continuation  of  a  separate  VA  health  care  system.  In 
particular,  we  believe  VA  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
national  health  care  reform.  The  VA  health  care  system 
has  consistently  delivered  quality  health  care  at  a  cost 
well  below  that  of  the  private  sector.  Recent  studies  show 
that  health  care  of  ec[ual  quality  can  be  delivered  by  VA 
at  costs  which  are  20  to  40  percent  less  than  that  of 
aff Hated  university  hospitals.  Any  plan  to  reform  the 
nation's  health  care  delivery  system  should  utilize  the 
cost-containment  experience  of  the  Veterans  Health 
Administration. 

The  American  Legion  has  developed  a  comprehensive 
proposal  to  improve  veterans  health  care.  The  proposal 
recommends  that  VA  provide  a  full  range  of  health  care 
for  all  veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities, 
regardless  of  the  adjudicated  percentage  or  the  nature  of 
that  disability.  We  also  recommend  that  the  VA  health 
care  facility  treating  a  veteran  for  a  nonservice  connected 
illness  or  disability  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
collect  for  the  cost  of  that  care  from  any  third-party 
payer  including  Medicare  and  the  federal  portion  of 
Medicaid  coverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  veterans 
health  care  eligibility  for  care  and  treatment  should  be 
addressed.  The  American  Legion  firmly  believes  that  the  laws 
governing  eligibility  for  VA  health  care  are  central  to 
deciding  how  its  medical  delivery  system  would  function  in  any 
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reformed  national  health  care  environment.  An  issue  central  to 
the  futxire  role  of  VA  health  care  is  knowing  who  the  system's 
clientele  will  be  and  what  services  they  will  be  entitled  or 
eligible  to  receive.  There  will  never  be  a  clear  picture  of 
the  funding  requirements  of  VA  health  care  until  the 
following  prerequisites  are  achieved:  eligibility  reform, 
defining  VA's  futvire  role  in  national  health  care  delivery, 
and  final  development  of  VA's  National  Health  Care  Plan  which 
will  redefine  the  role  and  mission  of  each  VA  medical 
center.  These  topics  will  not  only  set  the  framework  for 
future  medical  care  appropriations,  but  will  also  help  to 
develop  a  framework  for  future  construction  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  future 
changes  in  VA  hospital  use,  since  they  will  be  dictated  by 
the  continued  availability  of  resources  and  veterans' 
eligibility  for  care.  In  FY  1992,  VA  beds  in  use  accounted 
for  about  28  percent  of  all  U.S.  inpatient  beds,  federal 
and  nonfederal,  occupied  by  veterans.  This  composite 
statistic  reflects  a  bed-census  market  share  of  22  percent 
in  acute,  short-term  medicine  and  surgery;  30  percent  in 
long-term  (nursing  home)  care;  31  percent  in  psychiatry, 
and  33  percent  in  substance  abuse  care.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  the  continued  downward  trend  of  both  hospital  use 
and  length  of  stay  is  expected  to  remain  minimal  in  VA. 
The  continuing  movement  of  inpatient  activity  to  the 
ambulatory  environment  is  offset  to  some  degree  by  the 
increasing  complexity  of  inpatient  treatment  associated 
with  the  aging  veteran  population. 

Medical  Care:  The  proposed  $15.6  billion  in  medical  care 
funding  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  projected 
workload  demand.  Veterans  experience  long  waiting  times 
for  outpatient  services  as  the  workload  continues  to 
increase,  beds  remain  closed  and  admission  waiting  lists 
are  increasing,  older  veterans  place  more  demands  on  the 
system,  and  many  new  veterans  will  seek  care  from  VA  due 
to  the  down  sizing  of  the  military.  Almost  70  percent  of 
the  proposed  $1  billion  medical  care  funding  increase  for 
FY  1994  is  targeted  toward  employee  payroll  increases, 
inflation  and  rate  changes.  In  order  to  assure  that  all 
medical  program  requirements  are  met  in  a  timely,  high 
quality  manner,  and  to  make  certain  that  all  mandatory  and 
the  most  needy  discretionary  veterans  receive  the  care  they 
require.  The  American  Legion  calls  for  a  FY  1994  medical 
appropriation  of  $17  billion. 

Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research;  Program  requirements 
totaling  $206  million  and  3,406  full  time  employees  are 
requested  for  FY  1994.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  $2  6 
million  and  585  full  time  employees  from  the  current  VA 
research  appropriation.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
proposal  will  be  a  reduction-in-f orce  of  personnel,  and  the 
total  number  of  research  projects  will  fall  from  a  level  of 
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nearly  2,100  prograuns  in  FY  1993  to  approximately  1,630 
in  FY  1994. 

Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  cannot  survive  at  the 
proposed  $206  million  level.  The  American  Legion 
recommends  no  less  than  $280  million  for  VA  research 
progreuns  for  FY  1994.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
Congress  provide  additional  resources  for  FY  1994  VA 
research  activitleis  and  thereafter  establish  a  formula 
which  will  index  reseeach  funding  to  the  annual  medical 
ceure  appropriation. 

Cons  timet  ion:  For  FY  1994,  The  American  Legion  will 
not  object  to  the  minimal  major  construction  funding 
proposal.  We  are  hopeful  that  VA's  National  Health  Care 
Plan  and  eligibility  reform  proposal  will  be  soon  completed 
and  that  these  programs  will  help  VA  to  establish  future 
mission  construction  priorities.  Once  this  process  is 
complete,  a  "construction  blueprint"  can  be  systematically 
established  and  future  funding  requirements  will  be  better 
identified  and  prioritized. 

Benefits  Programs:  The  proposed  FY  1994  funding  and 
staffing  levels  for  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration 
(VBA)  will  allow  VA  to  begin  to  address  the  problem  of 
the  serious  deterioration  in  the  timeliness  and  quality  in 
the  processing  and  payment  of  compensation  and  pension 
claims  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  The  proposed 
staffing  levels  within  VBA  provide  for  an  increase  of 
four  full  time  employees  in  Veterans  Services  and  242  full 
time  employees  in  the  Compensation,  Pension  and  Education 
program  accompanied  by  reduced  staffing  in  all  other 
programs.  These  increases  are  attributable  to  continued 
outreach  activities  such  as  the  Military 
Services/Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  and  the 
increased  education  workload,  the  impact  of  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  (CVA)  decisions,  and  the 
backlog/workload  of  pending  compensation  and  pension  claims. 

The  American  Legion  is  particularly  concerned  by  the 
impact  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Counseling 
Service  to  provide  appropriate  counseling  services,  case 
management,  and  employment  assistance  to  service  disabled 
veterans.  Disabled  veterans  seeking  entrance  into  the 
program  as  well  as  those  completing  their  training  program  will 
face  increased  delays  which  jeopardize  their  chances  of  a 
successful  rehabilitation  and  entrance  into  the  job  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  our  statement  and  thank 
you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Buxton,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  testimony. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  I  mentioned  something  that  is  of  interest  to 
many  of  us  who  are  involved  in  health  care  and  that  is  what  the 
President's  commission  is  going  to  do  with  reference  to  the  VA 
system  in  terms  of  national  health  care  reform.  And  I  noted  the 
view  of  the  American  Legion  relative  to  this  and  that  is  that  it 
should  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  any  national  health  care 
reform.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  have  any  input  in  that? 

Mr.  Buxton.  Yes,  sir,  we  testified  in  regard  to  that.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Buxton.  You  are  welcome,  sir.  Thank  you. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 
DR.  JAMES  SCULLY,  JR.,  AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  James  Scully,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Medical  Director  for  the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Doctor,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcommit- 
tee this  afternoon.  We  will  place  your  formal  statement  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Dr.  Scully.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  James  Scully,  Jr.  As  a  veteran  myself  and  former  Chief  of 
Psychiatry  at  the  Denver  VA,  I  am  presently  Deputy  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 

The  Denver  VA,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  places  doing  research 
that  Dr.  Torrey  was  talking  about  in  schizophrenia. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  The  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  thanks  you  for  your  continued  leader- 
ship and  support  for  VA  medical  care  and  VA  medical  and  pros- 
thetic research. 

The  APA  is  pleased  to  recommend  that  the  President's  proposed 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  for  VA  medical  care  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  congressional  budget. 

Although  the  APA  recognizes  the  severe  national  budget  con- 
straints, we  must  express  our  grave  opposition  to  the  President's 
proposed  $26  million  reduction  in  VA  research  programs.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  206  million  is  grossly  inadequate.  The  VA 
must  be  able  to  provide  comprehensive  psychiatric  services  for  vet- 
erans who  suffer  from  schizophrenia,  post-traumatic  stress  disor- 
der, Alzheimer's,  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  disorders  and  depres- 
sion. High-quality  research  in  these  areas  has  helped  the  VA  to 
achieve  excellence  in  developing  treatments  that  work  best  for 
these  veterans. 

The  APA  recommends  restoring  the  VA  research  programs  to 
$312  million  for  next  year  to  adequately  fund  critically  needed  VA 
medical  care  and  health  research. 

Despite  the  administration's  favorable  efforts  to  propose  in- 
creases for  VA  medical  care,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
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President's  budget  still  falls  short  of  meeting  the  documented  need 
for  services. 

Psychiatric  disorders  continue  to  account  for  over  20  percent  of 
principal  diagnoses  for  patients  admitted  to  VA  medical  centers. 
However,  there  continue  to  be  long  waiting  times  for  open  beds  in 
long-term  psychiatry  and  nursing  home  facilities. 

Recent  cutbacks  in  State  assistance  programs  have  resulted  in 
increasing  numbers  of  veterans  utilizing  State  facilities  for  all  of 
their  health  care  needs  due  to  low  income  and/or  no  health  insur- 
ance. Many  State  mental  health  programs  were  abolished  or  se- 
verely curtailed  and,  as  a  result,  the  demand  for  VA  mental  health 
care  has  increased. 

As  the  President's  proposed  national  health  care  reform  package 
is  to  be  released  very  soon,  the  APA  believes  that  the  VA  must  be 
prepared  to  be  a  full  partner.  The  VA  must  be  better  funded  and 
staffed  to  ensure  that  the  VAMCs  can  compete  with  other  health 
care  providers  for  the  care  of  veterans  when  they  are  given  a 
choice. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  APA  are  veterans  suffering  from 
PTSD,  homelessness,  substance  abuse  disorders  and  veterans  in 
need  of  long-term  mental  health  care. 

The  APA  applauds  the  administration's  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  veterans  in  need  of  PTSD  treatment  and  strongly  recom- 
mends that,  at  a  minimum,  the  total  new  funding  is  $5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  Despite  Congress'  willingness  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  PTSD  treatment,  there  continues  to  be  waiting  times  for 
treatment  that  exceed  one  year  in  some  sites.  Thus,  the  APA 
strongly  recommends  that  the  subcommittee  increase  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1994  budget  to  $7.5  million. 

The  APA  supports  the  President's  budget  for  VA  homeless  pro- 
grams. Studies  show  that  approximately  a  third  of  the  adult  home- 
less population  suffer  from  severe  disabling  mental  illness,  and  half 
of  these  have  problems  with  alcohol  or  other  drugs  or  both.  The 
APA  believes  that  additional  funds  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  homeless  veteran  population.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
the  subcommittee  increase  the  VA  homeless  programs  funding  to 
$7.5  million  next  year. 

The  administration's  budget  proposes  a  moderate  increase  in  sub- 
stance abuse  problems  and  did  not  include  a  real  increase  for  serv- 
ices. Given  the  devastating  effects  of  substance  abuse  on  the  physi- 
cal and  social  well-being  of  our  veteran  population  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  the  APA  recommends  an  additional  $5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1994  for  substance  abuse  funding. 

The  APA  would  also  like  to  recommend  that  the  subcommittee 
allocate  an  additional  $3  million  to  support  expansion  of  the  Long- 
Term  Mental  Health  Enhancement  project.  The  LTMHE  project 
has  played  an  important  role  in  improving  care  at  long-term  psy- 
chiatric facilities  and  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  VA's  shift 
from  inpatient  to  outpatient  care.  Noninstitutional  care  programs 
for  the  mentally  ill  are  not  only  more  efficient  but  improve  the 
quality  of  the  patient's  lives. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  APA's  concerns  and  reiterate  that,  while  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year   1994   represents  increases  for 
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funding  PTSD  and  homeless  veterans,  it  still  falls  short  in  meeting 
the  existing  mental  health  needs  of  the  Nation's  veteran  popula- 
tion and  severely  curtails  the  potential  for  any  medical  research 
breakthroughs.  We  urge  you  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to 
ensure  adequate  funding  levels  for  veterans  suffering  from  mental 
illness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Torres,  we  are  ready  to  work  with  you  to  pro- 
vide the  best  health  care  possible  for  our  Nation's  veterans.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Dr.  Scully,  we  appreciate  very  much  the  testimony 
that  you  have  given  here  this  afternoon  on  this  very  important 
subject,  and  your  testimony  is  very  helpful  to  us.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSOCIATION 

PRESENTED  BY 
JAMES  SCULLY,  JR.,  M.D.,  DEPUTY  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 

ON 

THE  FY  1994  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  FOR 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRLVTIONS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  6,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  James  Scully,  Jr.,  M.D.    I  am  a 
psychiatrist  and  serve  as  Deputy  Medical  Director  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
(APA),  a  medical  specialty  society  representing  more  than  38,000  psychiatrists  nationwide. 
Prior  to  joining  the  APA,  I  was  the  Chief  of  Psychiatry  at  the  Denver  VAMC,  and 
appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  on  the  President's 
Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  request  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  pertaining  to  medical 
care  and  medical  and  prosthetic  research. 

The  President's  budget  request  for  FY  1994  includes  $15.6  billion  for  VA  medical  care  and 
$206  million  for  VA  medical  and  prosthetic  research,  representing  nearly  a  7%  increase  over 
the  1993  appropriated  level  for  VA  medical  care.    The  APA  commends  the  new 
Administration,  particularly  Secretary  Jesse  Brown  for  his  commitment  to  meeting  our 
nation's  veterans  health  care  needs. 

We  especially  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  budget  also  reflects  the  Administration's  sensitivity 
to  veterans  with  psychiatric  illnesses,  namely  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD)  and  to 
homeless  veterans.    The  APA  recommends  that  the  President's  increased  funding 
recommendations  for  VA  medical  care  be  incorporated  into  the  Congressional  Budget. 
Despite  the  Administration's  favorable  efforts  to  propose  increases  for  VA  medical  care,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  the  President's  budget  still  falls  short  of  meeting  the  documented 
need  for  services. 

Although  the  APA  recognizes  the  severe  national  budget  constraints,  we  must  express  our 
grave  concern  and  opposition  to  the  President's  proposed  $26  million  reduction  in  VA 
research  programs.    We  believe  that  the  proposed  $206  million  in  FY  1994   is  grossly 
inadequate.    Ongoing  research  activity  is  a  major  factor  in  improving  treatment  quality  and 
outcome.    The  VA  must  be  able  to  provide  comprehensive  psychiatric  services  to  those 
veterans  who  suffer  from  chronic  illness  including  schizophrenia,  PTSD,  Alzheimer's 
disease,  other  dementia's,  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  disorders,  and  depression.    High 
quality  research  in  these  areas  has  helped  the  VA  to  achieve  its  excellence  in  developing 
treatments  that  work  best  for  these  veterans. 

If  additional  steps  are  not  taken  to  ensure  adequate  funding  for  delivery  of  psychiatric  care  in 
the  VA  medical  system,  health  care  delivery  systems  across  the  nation  will  be  faced  with 
even  greater  influxes  of  patients  suffering  from  psychiatric  illnesses.    One  of  every  eight 
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psychiatric  inpatient  admissions  in  the  nation  is  to  a  VA  psychiatry  service.    Psychiatric 
disorders  continue  to  account  for  over  20%  of  principle  diagnoses  for  patients  admitted  to 
VA  medical  centers.    Indeed,  there  are  long  waiting  times  for  open  beds  in  long-term 
psychiatry  and  nursing  home  facilities.   State  facilities  are  already  at  maximum  capacity, 
struggling  to  cope  with  their  own  budget  constraints.    Recent  cutbacks  in  state  assistance 
programs  have  resulted  in  increasing  numbers  of  veterans  utilizing  VA  facilities  for  all  of 
their  health  care  needs  because  of  low-income  and/or  no  health  insurance.    Many  state 
mental  health  programs  were  abolished  or  severely  curtailed,  and  as  a  result,  the  demand  for 
VA  mental  health  care  has  increased. 

As  the  President's  proposed  national  health  care  reform  package  is  to  be  released  later  this 
month,  the  APA  believes  that  the  VA  and  its  staff  are  uniquely  positioned  to  be  a  full  partner 
in  this  new  endeavor.    However,  if  managed  competition  becomes  a  cardinal  tenet  of  health 
care  reform,  the  VA  needs  to  be  better  funded  and  staffed.    VAMCs  will  have  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  other  health  care  providers  for  the  care  of  veterans  when  they  are  given  a 
choice.    Given  a  competitive  managed  care  system,  we  feel  that  veterans  will  naturally  turn 
to  the  VA,  which  has  always  been  a  friend,  not  a  rich  friend  but  a  loyal  one. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association,  a  member  of  the  "Friends  of  VA  Medical  Care  and 
Health  Research",  supports  FOVA's  FY  1994  VA  budget  proposal  of  $18.8  billion  for 
medical  care  and  $312  million  for  health  research.    We  believe  that  the  medical  care 
appropriation  should  be  based  on  a  realistic  current  services  budget.    According  to  FOVA, 
1985  was  the  last  year  when  the  medical  care  appropriation  met  the  needs  of  delivering  care 
to  veterans  who  sought  services  through  VA. 

Illustrative  of  programs  and  initiatives  underfunded  or  not  accounted  for: 

POST-TRAUMATIC  STRESS  DISORDER 

The  President's  budget  proposes  $47.6  million  for  PTSD  programs,  $5  million  above  the  FY 
1993  level.    The  APA  applauds  the  Administration's  demonstrated  commitment  to  veterans  in 
need  of  PTSD  treatment,  and  strongly  recommends  that,  at  a  minimum,  the  total  new 
funding  is  $5  million  for  FY  1994,    Although  Congress  has  provided  additional  funds  for 
PTSD  treatment,  there  continue  to  be  waiting  times  for  treatment  that  exceed  one  year  at 
some  treatment  sites.    There  has  also  been  a  substantial  increase  in  information  on  women 
veterans  suffering  from  PTSD  as  a  result  of  a  host  of  traumatic  events  including  combat 
support  roles,  assault,  and  rape.   The  demand  for  treatment  is  well  documented,  thus  the 
APA  strongly  recommends  that  Congress  increase  the  President's  FY  1994  budget  to  $7.5 
million  for  PTSD. 

HOMELESS 

The  President's  budget  includes  $53.8  million  for  initiatives  aimed  at  homeless  veterans, 
which  represents  a  $5  million  increase  above  the  FY  1993  level.    The  APA  appreciates  the 
Administration's  dedication  to  the  needs  of  our  homeless  veterans,  and  strongly  recommends 
that,  at  a  minimum,  the  total  new  funding  is  $5  million  for  FY  1994.    However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  about  one-third  of  the  adult  homeless  population  has  served  their 
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country  in  the  armed  services.    On  any  given  day,  as  many  as  250,000  veterans  are  living  on 
the  streets  or  in  shelters.    Even  more  tragic  is  that  in  approximately  half  of  the  states  there 
are  no  VA  homeless  programs  to  address  their  needs.    Studies  show  that  approximately  33% 
of  the  adult  homeless  population  suffer  from  severe,  disabling  mental  illness,  and  half  of 
these  also  have  problems  with  alcohol  or  other  drugs  or  both.    Funds  should  be  available  to 
provide  adequate  programs  for  the  spectrum  of  services  necessary  to  treat  the  medical, 
psychiatric,  and  social  needs  of  this  seriously  disenfranchised  population. 

The  VA's  outreach  efforts  have  been  successful  in  identifying  thousands  of  homeless  veterans 
nationwide,  and  in  providing  many  of  them  with  medical  and  psychiatric  care  at  VA  medical 
centers,  and  with  residential  treatment  programs  either  directly  through  the  Domiciliary  Care 
for  Homeless  Veterans  Program  (DCHV);  or  through  the  Homeless  Chronically  Mentally  111 
Program  (HCMI).   The  DCHV  program  provides  residential  treatment  to  over  3,000 
homeless  veterans  annually.   The  HCMI  program  serves  over  12,000  homeless  veterans  each 
year,  with  over  3,000  receiving  residential  treatment.    However,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  VA  is  still  not  able  to  serve  a  large  portion  of  our  homeless  veteran  population.   The 
APA  believes  that  additional  funds  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  Congress  fund  the  VA  Homeless  Programs  at  $7.5 
million  next  year. 

SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 

While  it  is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  25%  of  all  VA  patients  have  a  substance  abuse 
diagnosis,  most  go  untreated.    The  Administration's  budget  proposes  a  modest  increase  in 
substance  abuse  programs  and  did  not  include  a  real  increase  for  services.    In  view  of  the 
devastating  effects  of  substance  abuse  on  the  physical  and  social  well-being  of  our  veteran 
population,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  the  APA  recommends  an  additional  $5  million 
in  FY  1994  substance  abuse  funding  to  address  these  problems. 

LONG-TERM  MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE 

The  shift  from  inpatient  to  outpatient  care  and  the  trend  towards  treating  patients  in  the  least 
restrictive  manner  have  not  yet  been  adequately  budgeted  for.    Non-institutional  care 
programs  for  the  mentally  ill  are  not  only  more  efficient,  but  they  improve  the  quality  of  the 
patient's  lives.    VA's  role  in  providing  leadership  in  compassionate,  informed  care  for  the 
chronically  mentally  ill  is  well  known.    Congress'  commitment  to  this  patient  population  is 
evidenced  by  the  $6  million  appropriation  in  FY  91  to  improve  care  at  long-term  psychiatric 
care  facilities.   Towards  this  end,  four  distinct  program  elements  have  been  defined  and 
implemented  through  the  VA  Long-Term  Mental  Health  Enhancement  (LTMHE)  Project: 
(1)  a  program  of  14  pilot  projects  to  increase  the  rate  of  long-term  psychiatric  patients' 
discharge  to,  and  maintenance  in,  community  and  other  less  restrictive  environments;  (2)  a 
program  to  address  concerns  with  the  availability  and  quality  of  medical  care  to  patients  in 
all  29  hospitals;  (3)  a  program  of  technical  and  program  development  assistance  to  all  29 
hospitals;  and  (4)  ah  evaluation  of  all  program  elements.   The  14  programs  currently  funded 
as  pilot  projects  under  the  LTMHE  Program  encompass  a  range  of  approaches  for  treating  a 
difficult  patient  population  with  a  history  of  institutional  dependence.    Four  of  the  programs 
offer  services  to  long-term  chronically  mentally  ill  veterans  in  an  outpatient  setting,  and 
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include  specialized  day  treatment  services  or  intensive  case  management  programs.    Five 
programs  offer  a  combination  of  services  to  both  inpatients  and  outpatients,  and  are  designed 
to  assist  the  patient  in  making  the  transition  from  inpatient  to  outpatient  living.   The  other  5 
programs  target  inpatients  and  emphasizes  increasing  the  social  functioning  and  skills  of  the 
patients  to  prepare  them  for  the  transition  from  inpatient  to  community  living.   The 
remaining  15  sites  are  receiving  technical  assistance  to  develop  the  capacity  of  staff  and 
management  in  long-term  psychiatric  care  settings  to  identify,  conceptualize,  and  prepare 
plans  that  would  enable  them  to  enhance  the  long-term  psychiatric  care  programs  in  their 
facilities  if  funding  becomes  available. 

The  FY  1994  budget  contains  no  new  funding  to  support  this  critical  enhancement  project. 
The  American  Psychiatric  Association  recommends  that  additional  S3  million  be  appropriated 
to  support  expansion  of  this  project  in  order  to  more  fully  address  the  clinical  care  needs  of 
our  complex,  frail  chronically  mentally  ill  patients. 

MENTAL  ILLNESS  RESEARCH  EDUCATION  AND  CLINICAL  CENTERS 

Funding  for  psychiatric  research  in  the  VA  has  remained  vastly  disproportionate  to  the 
utilization  of  psychiatric  services.    While  psychiatric  problems  account  for  about  40%  of 
inpatient  days  in  VA  medical  centers,  funding  for  behavioral  research  has  never  matched  that 
percentage  of  the  total  Medical  research  budget.    Research  is  vital  to  our  understanding  to 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  mental  illnesses,  and  funds  must  be  committed  to  support  those 
increased  research  efforts.    The  APA  believes  that  the  MIRECCS  could  be  designed  similar 
to  the  GRECCs,  and  would  fit  well  with  the  concept  supported  by  the  Mission  Commission 
of  General  Service  Areas  (GSAs)  through  the  establishment  of  MIRECCs  based  on  multi- 
hospital  research  services.    A  liaison  with  tertiary  care  psychiatric  services  through 
MIRECCs  would  extend  the  benefits  of  research  and  affiliations  to  many  of  our  isolated 
neuropsychiatric  hospitals.    In  addition  to  the  advances  in  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  skills 
that  would  be  made  through  research  conducted,  the  consortiums  would  serve  to  improve  the 
quality  of  clinical  care  in  neuropsychiatric  hospitals,  and  to  enhance  recruitment  and  retention 
of  qualified  staff  to  address  the  clinical  care  needs  of  the  chronically  mentally  ill  and  elderly 
psychiatric  patients.    For  these  reasons,  the  APA  strongly  recommends  that  $6  million  be 
appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  five  MIRECCs  based  on  GSA  consortiums. 

RESEARCH 

There  have  been  tremendous,  rapid  progress  in  biomedical  knowledge  in  the  last  50  years. 
Biomedical  research  has  enhanced  our  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  skills;  and  cost-saving  as 
well  as  life-saving  advances  have  improved  the  length  and  quality  of  life  for  many.    Health 
services  research  improves  the  value,  quality,  and  efficiency  of  health  care  services  through 
research  on  the  delivery  and  organization  of  services,  and  the  efficacy  and  outcomes  of 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  modalities.    Health  services  research  is  particularly  important  in  a 
climate  where  the  entire  country  is  wrestling  with  how  health  care  delivery  should  be 
organized  and  funded,  and  now  is  the  time  to  use  HSR&D's  capacity  to  document  effective, 
modem  scenarios.    There  must  be  continued  support  for  medical  research  in  order  to 
continue  advancing  the  state  of  medical  knowledge. 
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The  APA  recommends  restoring  the  VA  research  programs  to  $312  million  for  next  year  in 
order  to  adequately  fund  critically  needed  VA  medical  care  and  health  research.    According 
to  the  1990  VA  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Health  Research,  it  would  take  $312  million 
next  year  just  to  restore  research  programs  to  a  1985  level.   The  VA  research  program  has 
long  been  an  integral  part  of  the  VA's  mission  of  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
veterans  population. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  APA's  concerns  —  that  while  the 
President's  budget  for  FY  1994  represents  increases  in  funding  for  treatment  of  PTSD  and 
homeless  veterans,  it  still  falls  short  in  meeting  the  existing  mental  health  needs  of  the 
nation's  veteran  population  and  it  severely  curtails  the  potential  for  any  medical  research 
breakthroughs  —  and  express  APA's  support  for  adequate  funding  levels  for  veterans 
suffering  from  mental  illness.    They  deserve  the  best  quality  health  care  available. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESS 

DR.  THOMAS  V.  MELILLO,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  OF  PO- 
DIATRIC  MEDICINE 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Thomas  V.  Melillo  on  behalf 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Podiatric  Medicine. 

Dr.  Melillo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  For  the  record,  the  Chair  is  very  pleased  to  welcome 
before  the  subcommittee  at  this  time  Dr.  Thomas  V.  Melillo.  Dr. 
Mellilo  happens  to  be  the  President  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Podiatric 
Medicine  and  is  appearing  this  afternoon  to  represent  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Colleges  of  Podiatric  Medicine. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  here.  Your  college  is  in  my  congressional 
district.  I  have  the  distinction  of  having  been  given  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  this  institution,  which  I  am  very  proud  of. 

But  I  do  have  a  problem.  I  serve  on  another  subcommittee  on  ap- 
propriations, and  we  are  starting  a  markup,  in  five  minutes,  and 
all  of  us  have  to  be  present  for  markups.  And  we  have  some  leeway 
on  hearing  testimony,  but  on  markups  you  have  to  be  present.  So  I 
have  asked  Mr.  Torres  to  sit  in  in  my  place,  and  I  apologize  for 
having  to  leave  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Melillo.  No  problem  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Torres  [presiding].  Dr.  Melillo,  welcome,  sir. 

As  the  Chairman  has  stated,  he  does  have  this  pressing  commit- 
ment that  he  can't  break.  The  interest  is  no  less,  though,  with  my 
sitting  in  his  place. 

And,  I  want  you  know  that  your  statement  will  be  entered  in  its 
entirety  in  the  record  and  printed  as  such.  And  I  understand  you 
have  some  summary  to  present  to  us,  and  you  may  do  so  at  any 
time. 

Dr.  Melillo.  Thank  you  Mr.  Torres,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
Chairman.  I  understand  his  pressing  business,  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  add  to  the  testimony  that  we  are  about  to 
give  here. 

I  want  to  officially  thank  this  committee  and  former  Congress- 
man Lehman  for  the  help  they  gave  us  last  year  by  providing 
equity  for  the  funding  of  podiatric  residencies  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

What  I  want  to  talk  about  today  is  a  unique  experience  that  we 
have  in  Cleveland.  We  are  one  of  seven  podiatric  medical  colleges, 
and  we  are  the  only  one  that  has  an  institutional  provider  agree- 
ment with  the  local  veterans  complex  at  Brecksville  and  Wade 
Park. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman — I  guess  you  are  the  Chairman  now,  Mr. 
Torres — we  are  here  to  tell  you  some  of  the  good  news.  What  you 
heard  today  talks  about  a  lot  of  the  issues  of  quality  care  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  concerns  of  other  witnesses  about 
quality  of  care.  And,  indeed,  we  in  podiatric  medicine  have  the 
same  concerns  at  our  Cleveland  facility. 
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In  approximately  1991  there  was  a  massive  study  undertaken  to 
improve  the  quality  of  care  at  the  Brecksville  and  Wade  Park  sys- 
tems. And,  at  that  time,  a  needs  analysis  of  podiatric  medicine  was 
done,  and  it  was  determined  that  those  needs  could  best  be  met  if 
an  institutional  provider  agreement  was  developed  with  the  local 
podiatric  medical  college,  of  which  I  am  President. 

In  less  than  two  years,  we  have  maintained  and  increased  the 
level  of  coverage  at  the  same  cost,  if  not  at  a  lesser  cost.  We  have 
one  full-time  equivalent  podiatric  physician  allocated  through  the 
institutional  provider  agreement.  And,  in  the  time  we  have  been 
affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  we  have  increased 
the  number  of  patients  that  we  have  seen  by  42  percent. 

We  have  started  many  different  clinics  and  worked  with  many 
different  patient  groups,  especially  in  the  care  of  the  compromised 
patients  that  have  both  diabetes  and  vascular  disease.  In  fact,  in  a 
number  of  instances  we  have  actually  reduced  the  morbidity  of  leg 
amputations  in  the  veterans  populations  in  the  diabetic  clinic  by  a 
significant  factor. 

Unfortunately,  being  medical  practitioners  we  like  to  deal  with 
quantitative  numbers.  We  don't  have  those  numbers  to  give  you 
other  than  the  42  increase  in  patient  visits. 

What  I  am  here  to  propose  to  you  today  is  that  you  consider  di- 
recting the  veterans  or  looking  into  directing  the  veterans  hospitals 
and  complexes  that  are  located  within  the  proximity  of  the  colleges 
of  podiatric  medicine — San  Francisco,  Des  Moines,  Miami — to  spe- 
cifically develop  relationships  similar  to  what  we  have  in  Ohio — 
what  we  enjoy  in  Cleveland — and  also  to  encourage  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  include  podiatric  medicine  in  their  regional  med- 
ical education  center. 

There  is  one  in  Minneapolis  that  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
working  with  the  podiatric  profession  and  in  the  past  three  years, 
unfortunately,  has  not  been  able  to  do  that.  Normally,  we  wouldn't 
be  wasting  the  time  of  this  committee  to  deal  with  this.  We  would 
go  through  the  proper  channels  of  the  VA.  In  essence,  that  has  not 
proven  helpful,  and  we  are  soliciting  your  help. 

And  that  concludes  the  addition  to  my  testimony.  We  thank  you 
for  allowing  us  the  time  to  give  this  information. 

Mr.  Torres.  Your  point  is  well  stated.  Thank  you,  Doctor,  for 
coming  before  us. 

Dr.  Melillo.  Thank  you.  My  pleasure.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Thomas  V.  Melillo,  DPM,  President  of  the  Ohio  College  of 
Pediatric  Medicine.    I  am  here  representing  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
of  Pediatric  Medicine.  The  Association  is  a  national  educational  organization 
representing  the  colleges  of  pediatric  medicine  and  related  teaching  hospitals. 
Last  year  the  Association  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before  this  Subcommittee. 
At  that  time  we  brought  to  your  attention  the  need  to  adequately  fund  pediatric 
residency  training  programs  sponsored  by  Department  of  Veteran  Affairs 
hospitals.   On  behalf  of  the  Association  and  all  its  members,  I  wish  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  for  the  restoration  of  funding  made  possible  by  the  work  of  this 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  allow  me  to  briefly  overview  for 
you  the  type  of  relationship  the  Ohio  College  of  Pediatric  Medicine  enjoys  with 
Wade  Park  and  Brecksville  Veterans  Medical  Centers  and  suggest  to  you  that  this 
arrangement  can  serve  as  a  model  for  relationships  between  other  colleges  of 
pediatric  medicine  and  their  local  VA  hospitals. 

Concerned  over  the  growing  need  for  foot  care  services  and  questions  of  quality  in 
patient  care  in  general,  in  1991  the  combined  Cleveland  Veterans  Medical  Centers 
approached  the  Ohio  College  of  Pediatric  Medicine  and  requested  that  it  consider 
formalizing  a  relationship.  The  first  step  in  the  process  was  a  pediatric  needs 
assessment.  This  study  indicated  that  there  was  a  critical  need  for  improvements 
in  foot  health  care  services  in  six  basic  areas.   Agreement  in  these  areas  led  to  an 
institutional  provider  agreement  between  the  combined  Medical  Centers  and  the 
Ohio  College  of  Pediatric  Medicine.   Although  this  agreement  has  been  in  place  for 
only  two  years,  I  am  pleased  to  report  on  the  progress  made  in  the  six  basic  areas. 

primary  pediatric  care  -  the  new  service  was  established  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  growing  yet  common  pedal  problems  affecting  veterans.    In  this 
service  pediatric  physicians  inspect  patients  for  signs  of  ulceration, 
mechanical  problems  and  infection  which,  if  left  untreated,  will  result  in 
significant  morbidity.   Patients  are  referred  on  a  regular  basis  to  other 
physicians  when  presenting  pedal  manifestation  of  an  untreated  systemic 
problem. 

care  of  the  compromised  patient  -  patients  found  to  be  in  this  category  were 
those  whose  healing  process  was  compromised  by  diseases  like  diabetes, 
circulatory  or  spinal  cord  problems.   Prior  to  the  affiliation  with  the  college 
few  of  this  tjrpe  of  patient  were  treated. 

in-patient  care  for  non-ambulatory  patients  -  prior  to  the  affiliation 
pediatric  physicians  were  totally  unable  to  treat  these  patients  because  of 
the  demand  presented  by  ambulatory  patients  in  clinics.   Now  care  is  being 
rendered. 
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consultant  services  for  other  spedaJties  •  pediatric  physician  are  now 
available,  albeit  on  a  restricted  basis,  to  other  providers  to  assist  them  with 
patients  presenting  pedal  problems. 

•  podiatric  preventive  care  -  what  was  initially  conceived  as  a  basic  routine 
service  has  now  become  a  service  of  great  demand.  This  service  was 
designed  to  reach  out  to  the  Medical  Centers'  nursing  homes  and  treat 
patients  in  accordance  with  the  following  categories:   immediate  care 
needed;  regular  care  required;  no  care  required.     It  was  intially 
determined  that  no  patients  were  listed  in  the  last  category. 

*  educational  and  research  services  -  both  residents  and  students  are  now 
able  to  rotate  through  the  various  podiatric  services  and  clinics.  Prior  to 
the  affiliation,  care  rendered  by  residents  was  extremely  limited  due  to  the 
small  number  of  supervising  physicians. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time.  And  in  this  case,  progress  means  better  care  for  our  veteran 
patients.   Patient  care  visits  have  increased  by  42%  since  the  initiation  of  the 
affiliation  with  the  Ohio  College  of  Podiatric  Medicine. 

The  Subcommittee's  action  of  last  year  provided  podiatric  medical  training 
programs  with  stability  they  had  not  heretofore  enjoyed.  The  experiences  I  have 
enjoyed  with  the  combined  VA  Medical  Centers  of  Cleveland  truly  provide  us  with 
a  model  by  which  the  shared  responsibilities  of  colleges  of  podiatric  medicine  and 
the  VA  can  be  nurtured  to  the  benefit  of  patient  care.   Perhaps  the  Subcommittee 
will  consider  these  important  efforts  to  encourage  greater  collaboration  between 
the  colleges  of  podiatric  medicine  and  VA  hospitals  which  sponsor  podiatric 
residency  training  programs.   Furthermore,  I  believe  this  collaboration  can  be 
supported  through  a  re-direction  of  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  Regional  Medical 
Education  Centers  maintained  by  the  Department  to  aid  and  enhance  educational 
activities.  Allow  me  to  explain. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Podiatric  Medicine  is  education.   I 
believe  that  the  mission  of  the  Ohio  College  and  other  colleges  of  podiatric 
medicine  could  be  greatly  enhanced  with  the  assistance  of  a  Regional  Medical 
Education  Center  (RMEC).  As  you  know  there  are  seven  such  Centers  in  the  U.S. 
The  Minneapolis  RMEC  has  held  a  number  of  training  programs  for  podiatric 
medicine  and  has  expressed  an  interest  in  formalizing  a  relationship  with  the 
profession  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  educational  programs  and  faculty  of  those 
engaged  in  formal  podiatric  medical  education.  Ultimately  such  a  relation  will 
enhance  the  care  rendered  to  our  veterans. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  ideas  I  have  expressed  here  today  expose  a 
profession  anxious  to  enhance  patient  care  for  veterans  through  means  which  are 
appropriate  to  an  educational  enterprise.   I  trust  that  you  and  the  Subcommittee 
will  assist  us  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  mission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  Subcommittee. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 
DR  WARREN  ASHE,  AMERICAN  HEART  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Torres.  We  are  requesting  to  return  back  to  our  agenda.  We, 
as  you  know,  heard  from  Dr.  Melillo  because  Chairman  Stokes 
wanted  to  bring  him  up  before  he  left. 

We  will  now  hear  from  the  American  Heart  Association,  Dr. 
Warren  Ashe. 

Doctor,  welcome,  welcome.  You  have  probably  heard  this 
throughout  the  afternoon.  Your  statement  will  be  entered  into  the 
record  and  printed  as  such,  and  we  would  ask  you  to  summarize. 
And  from  time  to  time  other  colleagues  may  come  in  and  may  have 
questions  for  you.  Proceed,  sir. 

Dr.  Ashe.  I  am  Warren  K.  Ashe  Ph.D.,  assistant  dean  for  re- 
search at  the  Howard  University  College  of  Medicine  and  former 
chairman  and  a  member  of  the  American  Heart  Association's 
Women  and  Minorities  Leadership  Committee.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  present  the  AHA's  fiscal  year  1994  funding  recommen- 
dation for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  and  Pros- 
thetic Research  program. 

Cardiovascular  disease  is  a  major  cause  of  disability  and  the 
number  one  killer  in  the  United  States.  A  death  occurs  ever  34  sec- 
onds. During  my  five-minute  presentation,  nine  Americans  will  die 
from  cardiovascular  disease  of  some  kind. 

During  fiscal  year  1993,  more  than  one  in  four  Americans  suf- 
fered from  cardiovascular  diseases  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$117  billion.  The  VA's  support  of  cardiovascular  research  is  a  small 
portion  of  the  Federal  contribution  to  research  in  that  area,  but  it 
plays  an  important  role,  and  we  believe  it  deserves  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  AHA  and  the  Congress. 

The  logical  role  of  the  VA  health  care  system  is  the  provision  of 
patient  care.  Thus  the  VA  is  a  major  contributor  to  clinical  re- 
search, playing  a  unique  role  because  of  its  ability  to  transfer  re- 
search findings  into  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  VA  health  care  system  is  the  provi- 
sion of  high  quality  health  care  to  eligible  veterans,  but  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  biomedical  research  system  even  beyond  this,  the  high 
quality  health  care,  and  continuing  improvement  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  depend  on  the  results  of  biomedical  research. 

The  current  budget  has  proposals  resulting  in  an  11  percent  de- 
crease or  a  $26  million  decrease  in  fiscal  year  1993  of  the  VA  Medi- 
cal and  Prosthetic  Research  program.  Enacting  the  cuts  would 
mean  the  death  knell  for  the  VA  program.  No  new  initiatives,  that 
is  research  or  training  programs,  will  be  funded  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row.  The  VA  would  be  forced  to  terminate  ongoing  programs 
and  to  cancel  programs  which  were  approved  for  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1993 — for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  total  number  of  programs 
would  fall  by  32  percent. 

A  component  of  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  pro- 
gram, the  Medical  Research  Service  program,  is  a  small,  interna- 
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tionally  recognized  and  highly  competitive  research  program.  The 
AHA  is  in  concurrence  with  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for 
Health  Research  Policy  which  recommended  that  funding  for  the 
Medical  Research  Service  should  be  increased.  They  strongly  rec- 
ommended a  significant  increase  in  the  direct  appropriations  sup- 
port to  VA's  research  program.  Yet,  the  current  budget  calls  for  a 
12  percent  cut  for  the  following  VA  MRS  programs. 

One,  the  Investigator-Initiated  Studies  program.  Under  the 
budget,  this  program  would  receive  an  18  percent  decrease  from 
fiscal  year  1993.  These  investigators  are  the  core  of  VA  research 
and  provide  the  preceptorship  for  career  development  awards. 

Two,  Cooperative  Studies,  unique  to  VA,  provide  a  mechanism  in 
which  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
techniques  can  achieve  statistically  significant  results  by  pooling 
data  on  patients  from  a  number  of  VA  hospitals.  Many  landmark 
trials  in  the  cardiovascular  field  have  been  supported  by  the  VA 
under  this  mechanism.  Cooperative  Studies  is  being  level  funded 
under  the  current  budget  proposal. 

Three,  Career  Development  Awards.  The  fiscal  year  1993  appro- 
priation and  fiscal  year  1994  budget  preclude  any  new  awards. 
Under  this  budget,  only  currently  approved  Career  Development 
Awards  would  continue  to  be  funded. 

The  Heart  Association  advocates  the  VA  Advisory  Committee 
recommendation  that  the  VA  rehabilitation  research  and  develop- 
ment component  of  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  pro- 
gram be  expanded  to  include  cardiovascular,  neurological,  psychiat- 
ric and  geriatric  rehabilitation  research.  With  a  rapidly  aging  vet- 
eran population,  the  expansion  of  this  rehabilitation  research  and 
development  program  into  cardiovascular  disease  is  imperative. 
The  elderly,  especially  minority  elderly,  are  at  the  greatest  risk  of 
cardiovascular  diseases,  and  it  remains  the  leading  cause  of  death 
in  older  Americans  and  a  main  cause  of  disability. 

The  AHA  advocates  a  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  of  $312  mil- 
lion for  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  Program.  An  ap- 
propriation of  this  amount  would  only  restore  the  program  to  its 
fiscal  year  1995  level  of  effort  or  funding,  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  both  the  Friends  of  VA  Medical  Care  and  Health 
Research  and  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  and  adjusted  for  bio- 
medical research  inflation. 

Mr.  Torres,  you  can  fully  understand  our  concern  in  this  area. 
Especially  since  the  VA,  unlike  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
supports — 75  percent  of  our  investigators  are  clinicians,  while  75 
percent  of  the  investigators  at  NIH  are  scientists.  But  our  concern 
now  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  declining  number  of  clinicians  in  bio- 
medical research.  It  is  imperative  that  the  VA  be  in  a  position  to 
maintain  a  competitive  research  program.  We  believe  that  the  kind 
of  research  that  is  done  in  these  hospitals  can  impact  on  the 
number  of  diseases,  including  those  presented  by  other  presenters 
and,  especially,  cardiovascular  disease,  that  would  impact  dispro- 
portionately on  the  African-American  population. 
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Thank  you  for  your  time  and  the  consideration  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  Torres.  We  thank  you,  Dr.  Ashe,  for  coming  to  elucidate  on 
this  very  important  program,  and,  obviously,  your  words  have  been 
recorded.  We  will  take  continued  interest  in  this.  And  thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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I  am  Warren  Ashe,  Ph.D., assistant  dean  for  research  at  the  Howard  University  College  of 
Medicine  and  former  chairman  and  a  member  of  the  American  Heart  Association's 
Women  and  Minorities  Leadership  Committee.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  the  AHA's  FY 
1994  funding  recommendation  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  Medical  and 
Prosthetic  Research  program,  focusing  on  two  of  its  three  components:  the  Medical 
Research  Service  (MRS)  program  and  the  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Development 
program. 

The  American  Heart  Association  is  committed  to  the  reduction  of  disability  and  death 
from  cardiovascular  diseases,  including  heart  attack  and  stroke.  In  accomplishing  this  goal, 
the  AHA  works  closely  with  federal  agencies  responsible  for  research,  education  and 
prevention  programs. 

Despite  progress,  cardiovascular  diseases  remain  a  major  cause  of  disability  and  the 
leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States,  claiming  more  than  930,000  lives  each  year. 
More  than  two  of  every  five  Americans  dies  from  cardiovascular  diseases.  Cardiovascular 
diseases  cause  43  percent  of  all  death  in  the  United  States. 

More  than  one  in  four  Americans  suffer  some  form  of  cardiovascular  disease.  We  estimate 
that  63.6  million  have  high  blood  pressure,  over  6  million  have  coronary  heart  disease,  and 
more  than  3  million  are  living  with  the  consequences  of  stroke.  In  1993  the  cost  of 
cardiovascular  diseases  is  estimated  to  be  $117.4  billion  in  medical  expenses  and  lost 
productivity.  Costs  for  patients  with  cardiovascular  diseases  grow  because  we  are  treating 
disease  with  expensive  technology,  not  preventing  it.  Based  on  a  lifespan  of  74  years, 
cardiovascular  diseases  accounted  for  4.9  million  years  of  potential  life  lost,  followed  by 
cancer  (4.4  million),  then  accidents  (3  million). 

There  are  some  positive  trends.  From  1980  to  1990,  the  age-adjusted  death  rate  from 
cardiovascular  diseases  fell  26.7  percent.  Despite  this  drop  in  the  age-adjusted  death  rate, 
in  the  same  10-year  period,  the  actual  number  of  deaths  fell  only  6.3  percent.  This  decline 
is  largely  due  to  medical  advances,  healthier  lifestyles,  and  control  of  risk  factors  such  as 
cigarette  smoking,  elevated  blood  cholesterol  levels,  and  high  blood  pressure.  But,  there  is 
stSl  a  long  way  to  go.  Cardiovascular  diseases  remain  this  nation's  number  one  killer.  In 
the  United  States,  someone  dies  from  cardiovascular  diseases  every  34  seconds. 

The  American  Heart  Association  places  its  major  emphasis  on  disease  prevention, 
investing  heavily  in  research.    Since  1949  the  AHA  has  spent  more  than  $1  billion  dollars  in 
cardiovascular  research.    Over  34  percent  of  the  AHA's  yearly  expenditures  support 
biomedical  research.  In  1991-1992  the  AHA  invested  over  $101  million  in  research. 

Our  ability  to  combat  cardiovascular  diseases  correlates  directly  with  the  level  and  quality 
of  overall  support  of  basic  and  clinical  research  and  prevention  efforts.  While  the  AHA 
continues  to  commit  a  larger  portion  of  its  resources  toward  research,  we  must  act  in 
concert  with  the  larger  effort  of  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  and  other 
governmental  agencies  to  win  the  battle  against  cardiovascular  diseases. 

Adequate  funding  of  the  federal  biomedical  research  effort  is  critical.  However,  the 
President  has  proposed  an  1 1  percent  decrease  (a  $26  million  cut)  from  the  FY  1993 
budget  for  the  Veterans  Administration's  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program.  The 
FY  1994  budget  request  of  $206  million  falls  $106  million  below  the  1991  recommendation 
of  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy  of  $312  million,  adjusted  for 
inflation. 

Enactment  of  the  President's  request  would  mean  the  death  knell  for  the  VA  Medical  and 
Prosthetic  Research  program.  Under  the  President's  budget,  no  new  research  initiatives  or 
training  programs  would  be  funded  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  The  VA  would  be  forced 
to  terminate  ongoing  programs  scheduled  for  review  and  renewal  and  to  cancel  programs 
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approved  in  FY  1993  to  start  in  FY  1994.  The  total  number  of  funded  programs  would  fall 
from  an  estimated  2,060  in  FY  1993  to  l,391--a32  percent  reduction.  The  VA  research 
program  would  lose  675  FTEE. 

The  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program's  support  for  cardiovascular  research 
makes  up  a  small  portion  of  the  overall  federal  research  contribution  in  this  area. 
However,  the  VA  research  program  plays  an  important  role  in  cardiovascular  research. 
The  AHA  believes  that  it  deserves  the  strong  support  of  both  the  AHA  and  the  Congress. 
In  FY  1992  the  program  expended  about  $25  million  or  about  11  percent  of  its  budget,  on 
cardiovascular  research. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  VA  health  care  system  is  the  provision  of  high  quality  health 
care  services  to  eligible  veterans,  but  research  supported  by  the  VA  contributes  to  this 
nation's  total  biomedical  research  system.  High  quality  health  care  and  continuing 
improvement  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  depend  on  the  results  of  biomedical  research. 
Discoveries  from  VA-supported  research  benefit  veterans,  science  and  this  world's  health 
as  a  whole. 

VA  researchers  include  many  nationally  recognized,  distinguished  scientists  and  several 
Nobel  Laureates.  Over  the  years,  several  VA  investigators  have  been  acknowledged  for 
their  work  in  the  area  of  cardiovascular  research.  Examples  follow.  Dr.  Carlin  S.  Long, 
with  the  San  Francisco  VA  Medical  Center,  was  awarded  the  1992  Upjohn  Award  for 
Young  Investigators  at  the  1992  International  Society  for  Heart  Research.  Dr.  Murray  E. 
Jarvik,  with  the  West  Los  Angeles  (Brentwood)  VA  Medical  Center,  received  the  Alton 
Ochsner  Award  Relating  Smoking  and  Health  in  1992.  Dr.  John  Sterling  Meyer,  with  the 
Houston  VA  Medical  Center,  received  Japan's  1988  Mihara  Award  for  basic  and  clinical 
research  in  cerebrovascular  disorders. 

VA-funded  research  plays  an  integral  role  in  the  overall  biomedical  research  effort  in  this 
country  and  VA-sponsored  investigators  provide  significant  core  faculty  support  at  major 
medical  schools  affiliated  with  VA  institutions. 

A  component  of  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program,  the  Medical  Research 
Service  (MRS)  program  provides  fiinds  for  the  following  activities:  VA-based  faculty 
members  (M.D.s  or  PhJD.s)  at  various  stages  in  their  careers,  multicenter  cooperative 
studies—a  large  portion  of  which  are  cardiovascular  studies—and  research  equipment.  The 
presence  of  a  VA  research  program  aids  universities  in  recruitment.  This  small,  but 
internationally  recognized,  highly  competitive  research  program  supported  in  FY  1992 
approximately  2, 100  investigators  at  128  V A  centers  located  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  level  will  fall  to  under  1,500  by  the  end  of  FY  1993.  No  new  merit  review  awards 
would  be  granted  for  the  second  consecutive  year  and  no  career  development  awards 
would  be  granted.  The  proposals  funded  by  this  program  are  "intramural"  in  nature,  but 
are  subject  to  the  same  type  of  scrutiny  as  are  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
"extramural"  research  awards. 

VA  cardiovascular  research  is  largely  clinical  in  nature.  The  VA  is  a  major  contributor  to 
this  nation's  clinical  research,  playing  a  unique  role  in  the  research  community  because  of 
its  ability  to  translate  immediately  research  fmdings  into  clinical  practice. 

The  VA  MRS  program  is  unique  in  another  aspect.  Its  support  is  primarily  limited  to 
clinicians  employed  in  VA  facilities  nationwide,  making  the  program  intramural  in  nature. 
The  number  of  VA  research  applications  has  grown  slightly  over  the  last  five  years,  but 
funding  cuts  and/  or  inflationary  increases  severely  restrict  support  for  reviewed  and 
approved  applications.  For  the  programs  which  were  reviewed  for  FY  1993  funding,  96 
percent  of  VA  applications  were  approved,  but  only  33  percent  were  actually  awarded 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  Under  the  President's  FY  1994  request,  no  reviewed  programs 
would  be  funded,  including  the  programs  for  competitive  review. 
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Recently,  VA-supported  research  has  produced  significant  results  in  the  cardiovascular 
area.  Examples  follow. 

o  Research  discovered  that  patients  who  experience  insufficient  blood  flow  and  oxygen 
to  the  heart  soon  after  non-cardiac  surgery  have  a  nine  times  greater  chance  to 
develop  a  heart  attack.  This  finding  could  lead  to  the  identification  of  patients  at 
high  risk  for  post-surgical  heart  attacks,  saving  billions  of  dollars  and  decreasing  the 
number  of  fatal  and  aon-fatal  heart  attacks. 

o        A  multicenter  clinical  trial  showed  that  carotid  endarterectomy    (a  surgical  procedure 
to  remove  the  atherosclerotic    buildup  of  plaque  from  the  carotid  artery  in  the  neck) 
in  conjunction  with  medical  treatment,  can  reduce  stroke  or  transient  ischemic 
attacks  (a  temporary  stroke-like  event  that  lasts  for  only  a  short  time,  caused  by  a 
temporarily  blocked  blood  vessel)  in  victims  with  a  severely  constricted  carotid  artery. 

o  Studies  revealed  that  Percutaneous  Transluminal  Coronary  Angioplasty  was  better 
than  drug  therapy  in  patients  with  stable  single-vessel  coronary  heart  disease.  A  long 
term  follow  up  is  now  under  way. 

o  Research  found  that  a  relationship  between  the  existence  of  a  third  heart  sound  and 
hemodynamic  function  in  patients  with  heart  disease  has  significant  but  different 
implications  for  treatment,  depending  on  the  specific  valvular  disease. 

0  Investigations  comparing  six  key  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  men  with  high  blood 
pressure  demonstrated  that  diltiazem,  a  calcium  channel  blocker,  had  the  best  sucess 
rate,  even  in  black  males.  Captopril,  an  ACE  inhibitor,  and  atenolol,  a  beta-blocker, 
were  the  most  effective  in  treating  younger  white  men  and  older  whites,  respectively. 

Examples  of  on-going  cardiovascular  research  funded  by  the  VA  MRS  follow. 

o  Heart  beat  coordination  depends  on  regular  electrical  activity  in  cardiac  tissue.  The 
relationship  between  electrical  activity  and  mechanical  contraction  of  heart  muscle  is 
an  important  factor  in  normal  cardiac  function.  The  role  of  calcium  in  this  electrical 
mechanical  relationship  is  being  actively  studied  with  several  different  techniques. 

o       Increased  heart  muscle  mass  (myocardial  hypertrophy)   is  a  major  risk  factor  for  a 
variety  of  cardiovascular  diseases.       Research  continues  on  the  relationship  between 
cardiac  muscle  hypertrophy  and  congestive  heart  failure.   Laser  based  measurements 
show  that  stiffness  of  the  heart  muscle  is  an  important  factor  in  increased  muscle 
mass  and  leads  to  the  development  of  left  ventricular  failure. 

The  VA's  ability  to  fund  programs,  such  as  those  cited  above  and  other  important  medical 
research  projects,  is  being  jeopardized  by  the  level  of  funds  allocated  to  the  MRS  program. 
The  total  dollars  appropriated  for  medical  research  has  increased  since  1985  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  less  than  2  percent  and  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  terms  of  constant  "  1985 
dollars."  The  President's  FY  1994  budget  request  of  about  $161  million  for  the  MRS 
program  represents  approximately  1.0  percent  of  the  total  VA  medical  care  budget  and 
about  2  percent  of  the  federal  health  research  appropriation. 

In  its  final  report,  the  members  of  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy 
state,  "funding  for  the  Medical  Research  Service  should  be  increased.  Past  trends  of 
declining  dollar  levels  of  support  for  the  MRS  have  resulted  in  substantial  decreases  in  the 
number  of  funded  proposals  and,  consequently,  in  the  number  of  funded  VA  physician- 
investigators."  The  committee  "strongly  recommends  a  significant  increase  in  the  direct 
appropriation  support  to  the  VA's  research  program." 
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Yet  the  President's  FY  1994  budget  includes  $161,000  million  for  the  VA  MRS,  a  12 
percent  decrease  from  its  FY  1993  budget,  and  a  16  percent  decrease  over  FY  1993  current 
services  budget  of  about  $190  million.    The  following  MRS  program  components   are  of 
interest  to  the  AHA. 

o  Investigator-Initiated  Studies:  In  FY  1993  this  program  supports  1,617  investigators 
and  constitutes  88  percent  of  the  MRS  appropriated  budget.  Under  the  President's 
budget,  this  program  would  receive  an  18  percent  decrease  from  the  FY  1993  level. 
These  investigators  comprise  the  core  of  all  VA  research  and  provide  the 
preceptorship  for  career  development  awards. 

o  Cooperative  Studies:  In  FY  1993  this  program  supports  20  clinical  trials.  The  VA 
system  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  cooperative  studies  due  to  the  close  linkage 
among  hospitals.  These  studies  provide  a  mechanism  in  which  research  on  the 
effectiveness  of  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  techniques  can  achieve  statistically 
significant  results  by  pooling  data  on  patients  from  a  number  of  VA  hospitals. 
Proposals  developed  by  teams  of  VA  clinicians  and  biostatisticians  are  subsequently 
evaluated  by  the  Cooperative  Studies  Evaluation  Committee.  Many  landmark 
clinical  trials  in  the  cardiovascular  field  (e.g.,  studies  in  hypertension  treatment  and 
coronary  artery  bypass  surgery)  have  been  supported  by  the  VA  under  this 
mechanism.  Under  the  President's  budget,  this  mechanism  would  receive  no 
increase. 

o  Career  Development  Awards:  Applications  for  the  several  different  types  of  career 
development  awards  are  reviewed  locally  and  by  the  VA  Central  Office.  Previously, 
under  this  highly  competitive  program,  only  30  percent  of  the  approved  applications 
could  be  funded.  Now,  the  FY  1993  appropriation  and  the  proposed  FY  1994  budget 
preclude  any  new  awards.  Under  the  President's  request,  only  currently  approved 
career  development  awards  will  continue  to  be  funded.  At  the  start  of  FY  1993, 
about  193  clinician  scientists,  who  split  their  time  between  medical  care  and  medical 
research,  were  supported.  Due  to  budget  shortfalls,  the  number  of  awardees  will  be 
less  than  100  by  the  end  of  FY  1994. 

These  proposed  funding  levels  are  myopic  because  VA  cardiovascular  research  represents 
an  integral  part  of  the  overall  scientific  effort  in  this  field.    Also,  the  overall  budget  will 
have  a  negative  impact  on  the  entire  VA's  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program. 

The  AHA  is  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint,  but  more  importantly,  we  are 
concerned  about  the  potential  negative  long-range  effects  on  this  nation's  health  if 
biomedical  research  programs  do  not  receive  resources  for  significant  growth. 

The  AHA  recommends  a  FY  1994  appropriation    of  $312  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and 
Prosthetic  Research  Service  program.    An  appropriation   of  this  amount  would  only  restore 
the  program  to  its  FY  1985  level  of  effort.  Our  funding  recommendation    is  consistent  with 
that  of  the  Friends  of  VA  Medical  Care  and  Health  Research  and  the  Department    of 
Veterans  Affairs  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy,  adjusted  for  inflation. 

An  appropriation  of  $312  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program 
would  support  approximately  26  cooperative  studies,  180  career  development  awards,  and 
1,840  investigator-initiated  projects,  leaving  many  promising  approved  research  grant 
applications  unfunded.  These  figures  represent  the  same  numbers  funded  in  FY  1985. 

In  order  to  administer  and  oversee  a  successful  research  proposal  program,  the  VA  must  be 
provided  with  necessary  and  proper  resources  to  accomplish  its  mission.  The  AHA  concurs 
with  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy's  assessment  that  the  "staffing 
of  the  VA  research  program  (at  the  VA  Central  Office)  is  far  below  accq)table   levels  ... 
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and  that  the  shortage  of  competent  staff  seriously  affects  the  processing  of  proposals, 
especially  in  the  MRS  program." 

We  advocate  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  for  Research  Policy's  recommendation  that  the 
VA  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Development  component  of  the  VA  Medical  and 
Prosthetic  Research  program  be  "expanded  to  include  cardiovascular,  neurologic, 
psychiatric,  and  geriatric  rehabilitation  research  to  enhance  the  VA's  effectiveness  in 
rehabilitating  veterans  whose  needs  are  psychosocial  or  physical  rehabilitation  while 
complementing  the  outstanding  investigative  efforts  already  underway  in  prosthetics  and 
orthotics."  With  a  rapidly  aging  veteran  population,  an  expansion  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Research  and  Development  program  into  cardiovascular  diseases  is  imperative. 

The  VA's  planning  models  recognize  that  its  aging  patient  population  demands  more  care. 
By  the  year  2000,  the  percentage  of  veterans  over  65  years  of  age  will  be  about  three  times 
that  of  the  general  population,  38  percent  and  13  percent,  respectively.  Elderly  people  are 
at  greatest  risk  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases.  Cardiovascular  diseases  remain  the 
leading  cause  of  death  of  older  Americans  and  a  main  cause  of  disability  in  older  persons. 
The  greatest  gain  in  reducing  risk  corrective  factors  will  be  made  in  the  elderly  population 
in  the  near  term  if  proper  research  efforts  are  made. 

An  estimated  300,000  Americans  age  65  and  over  are  in  nursing  homes  due  to  limitations 
from  cardiovascular  diseases.  These  diseases  are  one  of  the  most  common  cause  of  activity 
limitations  due  to  heart  failure,  amputations  from  obstructed  blood  vessels  in  the  legs  and 
fainting  and  dizziness—one  of  the  most  common  disabling  complaints  of  older  persons. 
Cardiovascular  diseases  contribute  to  falls,  the  major  cause  of  injury-related  disability  in 
older  persons. 

Age  is  the  single  most  important  risk  factor  for  stroke.   For  Americans  over  55  years  of  age, 
the  incidence  of  stroke  more  than  doubles  in  each  successive  decade.    About  72  percent  of 
stroke  victims  are  age  65  or  older.   Stroke  is  the  major  source  of  adult  physical  and  mental 
disability,  accounting  for  a  significant  number  of  nursing  home  admissions.    Stroke  causes 
nursing  home  care  needs  in  an  estimated   180, 000  older  persons.   Stroke  survivors  represent 
about  half  of  all  patients  hospitalized  for  acute  neurological  disease.    Stroke  is  considered 
the  second  most  common  cause  of  dementia  behind  Alzheimer's  disease.  The  combination 
of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  vascular  dementia  represents  one  of  the  most  common  disease 
conditions  leading  to  long-term  care  needs  for  the  elderly.    Vascular  dementia  appears  to 
have  several  aspects.   It  may  result  from  progressive  loss  of  brain  substance  associated  with 
multiple  strokes,  whose  incidence  rises  sharply  with  increasing  age,  and  from  the 
susceptibility  of  the  brain  white  matter  to  impaired  blood  flow. 

The  President's  FY  1994  request  of  $206  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic 
Research  program  falls  far  short  of  the  1991  recommendation  of  the  VA  Advisory 
Committee  for  Health  Research  Policy.  Consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  both  the 
Friends  of  VA  Medical  Care  and  Health  Research  and  the  VA  Advisory  Committee,  the 
AHA  advocates  a  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $312  million  for  the  VA  Medical  and 
Prosthetic  Research  program. 

The  AHA  firmly  believes  that  today's  investment  in  biomedical  research  will  lead  to  future 
returns,  including  continued  decreases  in  death  rates  from  heart  attack  and  stroke,  reduced 
federal  outlays  for  hospital  and  long-term  care  expenses,  a  well-trained  cadre  of  biomedical 
researchers,  and  a  more  healthy  and  productive  society.  A  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $312 
million  for  the  VA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research  program  would  continue  current 
research  momentum  in  cardiovascular  diseases  within  the  VA  and  help  to  maintain  the 
VA's  vital  role  in  the  overall  scientific  effort  in  this  field. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 

DR.  ROBERT  MASON,  NATIONAL  JEWISH  CENTER  FOR  IMMUNOLOGY  AND 
RESPIRATORY  MEDICINE 

Mr.  Torres.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Robert  Mason  from  the  Na- 
tional Research  Center  for  Environmental  Lung  Disease.  Are  you 
joined  by  any  associates? 

Dr.  Mason.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  being  here  to  testify  before  you. 

Before  I  begin,  I  would  just  like  to  echo  what  you  have  heard 
before.  I  think  that,  in  terms  of  health-related  research,  we  really 
do  need  more.  About  2  percent  of  the  health  care  dollars  are  being 
used  in  research,  which  is  low. 

Mr.  Torres.  Indeed. 

Dr.  Mason.  This  new  research  center  is  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  environmental  lung  disease.  The  new  center  will  be  part  of 
the  facilities  that  make  up  the  National  Jewish  Center  for  Immu- 
nology and  Respiratory  Medicine  in  Denver. 

As  you  know,  this  committee's  support  of  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1993,  in  combination  with  matching  resources  from  National 
Jewish,  allowed  us  to  move  forward  with  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  state-of-the-art  Environmental  Research  Center  facili- 
ty. We  deeply  appreciate  your  support.  We  anticipate  that  the 
achievements  of  this  new  center  will  benefit  millions  of  Americans. 

In  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to  cover  a  few  points.  One,  is  it 
important?  Two,  is  it  timely?  Three,  why  at  National  Jewish  in 
Denver?  And,  four,  what  actually  will  be  done? 

The  first  thing,  is  it  important?  Lung  disease  is  the  fourth  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  in  the  United  States.  Its  prevalence  is  rising  at  a 
rapid  rate.  With  COPD — or  emphysema — we  have  about  85,000 
deaths  per  year.  Lung  cancer  is  currently  170,000  deaths  per  year. 
This  is — to  state  it  in  another  way,  that  in  the  last  100  days  about 
the  same  number  died  of  lung  cancer  that  died  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  the  number  one  disease  killer  of  women  and  men. 

Asthma  is  also  increasing,  and  it  is  a  very  expensive  proposition. 
Direct  patient  care  is  over  $2  billion  a  year.  Lost  work  for  adults 
and  care  for  children  is  about  another  billion  dollars  as  well  as  lost 
premature  earnings  from  premature  deaths  is  another  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Now  one  of  the  issues  that  has  come  before  the  public  is  the  in- 
crease in  asthma  deaths  which  have  occurred.  And  this  is  associat- 
ed with  a  worsening  environment.  And  it  has  been  stated  by  many 
that  this  may  be  associated  with  worsening  indoor  air  pollution. 
And  one  of  the  issues  that  have  come  up  is  indoor  air  toxins. 

And  what  we  would  like  to  do  is,  basically,  provide  the  scientific 
background  so  that  this  government  that  will  be  asked  to  set  stand- 
ards and  work  on  health  safety  standards  will  have  data  on  rela- 
tive risk  and  biologic  plausibility  of  different  forms  of  indoor  air 
pollution. 
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Is  it  timely?  I  think  it  is  very  timely.  There  has  been  rapid 
progress  in  the  state  of  immunology  and  molecular  medicine.  We 
are  able  to  get  at  the  molecular  basis  of  a  lot  of  diseases.  I  think  we 
had  been  able  to  come  to  the  grips  of  why  certain  individuals  are 
susceptible  to  certain  diseases. 

Why  at  National  Jewish  in  Colorado?  It  is  a  nonsectarian,  non- 
profit research  medical  center,  is  widely  recognized  as  a  world 
leader  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  lung  disease  and  related  disor- 
ders of  the  immune  system.  For  nearly  a  century,  it  has  served  the 
citizens  of  Colorado  as  well  as  citizens  from  all  50  States  and  more 
than  60  foreign  countries.  Seventy  percent  of  the  new  patients  hos- 
pitalized at  National  Jewish  come  from  outside  the  rocky  mountain 
area.  It  is  a  leading  center  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and  it  is 
known  as  the  leading  center  of  asthma  treatment  and  a  major  re- 
search facility  for  studying  basic  immunology. 

I  am  going  to  divert  from  the  text  a  bit  but  to  use  the  example  of 
tuberculosis  to  say  what  we  would  like  to  achieve  in  terms  of  envi- 
ronmental lung  center.  Tuberculosis  was  phased  out  of  interest 
when  we  got  appropriate  chemotherapy.  National  Jewish  was  the 
only  inpatient  program  that  remained  intact,  and  we  developed  a 
large  facility  for  looking  at  drug  interactions.  And  then,  with  an 
outbreak  of  drug-resistant  tuberculosis,  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide information,  help  with  people  and  agencies  in  New  York  and 
Miami  and  Los  Angeles  and  the  CDC  to  work  on  programs. 

We  basically  showed  that  it  is  important  to  get  the  drug  to  the 
organism  and  showed  that  in  AIDS  patients  they  don't  absorb  the 
drugs  because  of  a  gastrointestinal  disease.  And  I  think  we  can 
make  major  progress. 

So  the  same  type  of  scientific  credibility  and  background  we 
would  like  to  bring  to  environmental  lung  disease.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  what  we  would  like  to  do. 

Now,  what  will  be  done?  The  total  project,  the  construction  costs 
will  be  about  $25  million.  National  Jewish  is  committed  to  this 
project  and  will  raise  a  significant  portion,  over  $8  million,  to 
ensure  the  project's  success. 

We  are  seeking  a  total  Federal  Government  investment  of  $12.5 
million  to  complete  the  facilities  for  the  center.  We  are  also  seek- 
ing additional  corporate,  foundation,  individual  support  for  pro- 
grams— that  is  not  the  construction  but  the  programs — of  the  re- 
search to  be  conducted  at  the  center. 

The  Federal  assistance  we  ate  seeking  would  be  limited  to  a  one- 
time capital  expenditure  for  new  construction,  buildings  renovation 
and  equipment  acquisition.  These  are  needed  to  accommodate  the 
research  work,  including  space  for  libraries,  clinical  research  facili- 
ties and  especially  designed  chambers  to  monitor  and  control  envi- 
ronmental agents  in  the  air.  We  can  hire  the  researchers  once  we 
know  we  have  the  funding  for  the  facility. 

This  project  is  an  outstanding  one  and  deserves  to  be  supported. 
It  will  enhance  our  Nation's  commitment  to  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  of  its  workers,  citizens  and  individuals.  This  includes 
thousands  of  government  employees  working  in  older  buildings 
that  are  often  the  sources  of  the  most  hazardous  indoor  air  pollut- 
ants. 
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The  research  done  by  the  center  will  lead  to  medical  break- 
throughs and  will  assist  the  government  in  setting  new  standards 
for  both  government  and  other  urban  buildings.  Your  support  for 
this  project  will  help  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  living 
and  working  in  urban  areas. 

The  new  center's  effort  will  range  broadly  from  studies  in  molec- 
ular biology  and  immunology  to  direct  studies  of  air  pollution  on 
patients  with  lung  disease.  The  research  efforts  will  help  identify 
which  pollutants  are  the  most  injurious  to  the  lung  and,  therefore, 
which  sources  of  pollution  should  be  priority  targets  to  the  clean- 
up programs. 

The  research  leading  to  medical  breakthroughs  will  not  only 
result  in  treatment  for  those  afflicted  by  occupational  environmen- 
tal diseases  but  also  new  standards  in  early  detection  and  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  people  living  and  working  in  urban 
areas. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  the  goals  of  this. 

The  adverse  health  effects  of  occupational  exposure  and  air  pol- 
lution are  frequent  subjects  in  newspapers.  These  reports  are  trou- 
blesome because  they  are  perceived  as  being  preventable  and  the 
individuals  have  limited  control  over  the  environment  and  expo- 
sure. Occupational  lung  diseases  may  cause  severe  impairment  suf- 
fering and  death  but  little  is  known  of  the  pathogenesis  or  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases. 

It  is  clear  that  individuals  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  environ- 
mental lung  disease.  The  host  of  factors  are  poorly  understood.  We 
know  very  little  about  the  genetics  of  the  conditions. 

The  plan  of  this  proposal  is  to  investigate  the  pathogenesis  of  en- 
vironmental lung  disease,  including  lung  cancer,  and  to  determine 
the  biologic  basis  for  susceptibility  to  these  diseases. 

Specifically,  we  want  to,  one,  provide  the  scientific  rationale  for 
evaluating  health  disorders  of  indoor  health  pollution;  two,  to  iden- 
tify the  genetic  and  molecular  basis  for  environmental  and  occupa- 
tional lung  disease;  three,  discover  the  environmental  basis  for  en- 
vironmental and  occupational  lung  disease,  including  occupational 
asthma  and  lung  cancer;  and,  four,  to  discover  the  risk  and  effect 
of  air  pollution  on  patients  with  preexisting  lung  disease. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

You  are  aware  that  there  was  a  million  dollar  grant  in  fiscal 
year  1993  from  HUD  for  this  purpose? 

Dr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  mentioned,  in  citing  the  total  cost  of  the  center, 
as  $25.1  million,  of  which  National  Jewish  is  committed  to  raising 
$8.8  million,  and  then  you  are  asking  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  invest  $12.5.  When  I  total  the  two,  it  doesn't  total  out 

Dr.  Mason.  I  probably  didn't  say  it  correctly.  The  total  project, 
we  decided,  was  $25  million.  We  are  asking  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  come  up  with  something  like  $15.  We  got  one  million  the 
year  before,  one  million  last  year,  then  the  $12.5,  and  the  remain- 
der will  be  raised  by  National  Jewish. 

And,  once  we  decided  to  do  this,  the  cost  of  inflation — the  cost 
will  be  greater,  but  we  are  committed  to  make  up  the  difference. 
We,  essentially,  want  to  match  the  Federal  dollars. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Good.  I  appreciate  your  answer  on  that. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  good  testimony. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


May  6.  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  you  today  in  support  of  continued  funding  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  National  Research  Center  for  Environmental  Lung  Disease.  This  new 
research  center  will  be  part  of  the  facilities  that  make  up  the  National  Jewish  Center 
for  Immunology  and  Respiratory  Medicine.  National  Jewish,  founded  in  1899  and 
located  in  Denver,  is  the  world's  foremost  medical  center  for  the  study  and  treatment 
of  lung  and  immunological  diseases. 

The  National  Research  Center  will  be  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  specific 
relationship  between  urban  air  pollution  and  rising  asthma  and  lung  cancer  deaths. 
It  will  also  examine  the  extent  to  which  indoor  air  pollution  contributes  to  occupational 
illness  and  what  factors  determine  susceptibility. 

As  you  know,  this  Subcommittee's  support  of  $1  million  in  FY  1993  in 
combination  with  matching  resources  from  National  Jewish  allowed  us  to  move 
forward  with  planning  and  development  of  the  new  $25  million  state-of-the-art 
Environmental  Research  Center  facility.  We  deeply  appreciate  this  support  which  will 
benefit  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  afflicted  by  lung  diseases. 

Lung  disease  is  the  fourth  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States  and  its 
prevalence  is  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  any  other  major  disease  apart  from  AIDS. 
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Last  year,  more  than  85,000  Americans  died  from  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
disease  (or  COPD)  and  a  variety  of  interstitial  and  hypersensitivity  lung  diseases. 
These  lung  diseases  afflict  over  15  million  Americans  and  cost  the  U.S.  economy 
billions  of  dollars  annually  in  direct  health  care  expenditures  and  lost  productivity.  For 
example,  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  recently  published  statistics  on  the 
cost  of  asthma  to  the  American  economy.  The  direct  costs  such  as 
inpatient/outpatient  hospital  care,  prescription  medications  and  emergency  room 
totalled  over  $2  billion  annually.  However,  the  indirect  costs  are  equally  high  and  are 
tied  to  such  things  as:  lost  work  to  care  for  children  with  asthma  ($900  million),  lost 
work  for  adults  with  asthma  ($346  million),  and  lost  future  earnings  from  premature 
death  from  asthma  are  estimated  at  almost  $1  billion. 

National  Jewish,  a  non-sectarian,  non-profit,  research  medical  center,  is  widely 
recognized  as  the  world  leader  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  lung  disease  and  related 
disorders  of  the  immune  system.  For  nearly  a  century.  National  Jewish  has  served 
the  people  of  Colorado  as  well  as  citizens  from  all  fifty  states  and  more  than  60 
foreign  countries.  In  fact,  70  percent  of  the  new  patients  hospitalized  at  National 
Jewish  come  from  outside  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  making  National  Jewish  not 
only  a  regional  treatment  center,  but  also  a  national  resource.  Its  origins  were  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  it  is  today  the  most  widely  recognized  institution  in  the 
United  States  for  the  treatment  of  drug-resistant  tuberculosis. 

Cited  frequently  as  America's  leading  asthma  treatment  center,  it  is  also  well- 
known  for  its  work  in  interstitial  lung  disease,  emphysema,  allergies  and  multiple  drug- 
resistant  tuberculosis,  and  for  its  strength  in  pulmonary  cell  biology  and  immunology. 
Such  expertise  gives  us  a  current  nucleus  of  more  than  twenty  researchers  and 
clinicians  who  will  initially  be  involved  in  the  new  research  center's  work. 
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For  the  last  two  years.  National  Jewish  has  been  ranked  by  Science  Watch 
magazine  as  one  of  the  top  U.S.  research  institutions  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
scientific  citations.  That  is.  how  often  research  from  a  particular  institution  has  been 
footnoted.  This  rating  is  a  primary  internal  review  and  evaluation  method  of  the 
scientific  community.  The  most  recent  article  names  National  Jewish  as  the  highest 
ranking  independent  immunologic  research  institute  in  the  United  States.  The  editor 
of  Science  Watch  told  officials  at  National  Jewish  that  had  we  been  a  university,  we 
would  have  ranked  second  in  the  nation,  right  after  Tufts  and  above  Harvard  and  Yale. 
National  Jewish  is  also  the  only  high  ranking  institute  that  concentrates  on  lung 
disease  and  the  only  one  which  sees  patients  as  well  as  conducts  research. 

With  the  re-enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act;  the  recent  revelations  that  asthma 
deaths  are  unexplainably  on  the  rise  which,  to  some  extent,  may  be  due  to  a 
worsening  environment;  and  the  fact  that  in  certain  cities  the  air  quality  within  certain 
office  buildings  may  be  far  more  polluted  than  the  outdoor  air  --  the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  environmental  airborne  hazards  has  never  been  greater. 

The  new  Center's  research  efforts  will  range  broadly  from  studies  of  molecular 
biology  and  immunology  to  direct  studies  of  air  pollution  on  patients  with  lung 
disease.  The  research  efforts  will  help  identify  which  pollutants  are  most  injurious  to 
the  lung  and,  therefore,  which  sources  of  pollution  should  be  priority  targets  for  clean- 
up programs.  Research  leading  to  medical  breakthroughs  in  these  areas  will  result  not 
only  in  treatment  for  those  already  afflicted  with  occupationally  and  environmentally 
related  disease  but  also  in  new  standards  that  will  yield  a  quality  of  life  improvement 
for  people  living  and  working  in  urban  areas. 

For  example.  National  Jewish  scientists  made  headlines  for  their  environmental 
work  in  identifying  workers  at  risk  for  beryllium  disease,  for  identifying  cases  of 
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hypersensitivity  pneumonitis  at  a  public  swimming  pool,  and  for  identifying  risk  factors 
for  hardrock  miners  working  at  high  altitudes. 

The  location  of  an  environmental  lung  disease  research  center  in  Denver  is 
particularly  appropriate,  for  there  is  evidence  that  adverse  health  effects  resulting  from 
pollution  may  appear  earlier  and  be  more  severe  at  high  altitude.  In  fact,  a  1 985 
study  by  the  Center  of  Health  Statistics  showed  age-adjusted  death  rates  for  chronic 
lung  disease  far  in  excess  of  the  national  average  in  Denver,  Albuquerque  and  Las 
Vegas  -  all  high  altitude  cities  and  all  with  historically  high  pollution  levels. 

As  Americans  and  citizens  from  nations  around  the  world  are  exposed  to  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  pollutants  and  allergens  in  the  workplace,  at  home,  and  in 
the  general  environment,  there  will  be  a  greater  toll  on  their  respiratory  systems, 
especially  among  those  who  are  already  suffering  from,  or  are  susceptible  to,  lung 
diseases.  National  Jewish  serves  as  a  last  resort  for  many  such  individuals  when  all 
other  treatment  methods  have  failed  to  help  them.  This  new  Center  will  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  providing  care  to  those  individuals  while  promoting  research  leading 
to  better  technologies  for  the  treatment  of  lung  disease. 

The  total  project  construction  cost  for  the  Center  is  $25.1  million.  National 
Jewish  is  committed  to  this  project  and  will  raise  a  significant  proportion  -  $8.8 
million  ~  of  that  money  to  ensure  the  project's  success.  We  are  seeking  a  total 
federal  government  investment  of  $12.5  million  to  complete  the  facilities  for  the 
Center. 

National  Jewish  has  already  invested  over  $7  million  to  expand  our  capacity  to 
work  on  all  forms  of  environmental  lung  disease.  We  are  also  seeking  additional 
corporate,  foundation,  and  individual  support  for  the  program  of  research  to  be 
conducted  at  the  new  Center. 
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The  federal  assistance  we  are  seeking  would  be  limited  to  one-time  capital 
expenditures  for  new  construction,  building  renovation,  and  equipment  acquisition. 
These  are  needed  to  accommodate  the  new  research  work,  including  space  for 
laboratories,  clinical  research  facilities,  and  specially  designed  exposure  chambers  to 
monitor  and  control  environmental  agents  in  the  air. 

This  project  is  an  outstanding  one  that  deserves  to  be  supported.  It  will 
enhance  our  nation's  commitment  to  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  its  workers, 
its  citizens,  and  individuals  the  world  over.  This  includes  thousands  of  government 
employees  working  in  older  buildings  that  are  most  often  the  sources  of  the  most 
hazardous  indoor  air  pollutants.  The  research  conducted  by  the  Center  will  lead  to 
medical  breakthroughs  and  environmental  findings  that  will  assist  the  federal 
government  to  set  new  standards  for  both  government  and  other  urban  building 
projects  that  take  into  account  indoor  air  pollution.  Your  support  for  this  project  will 
help  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  living  and  working  in  urban  areas. 

Thank  you. 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESS 

DR.  ANDREW  KANG,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDI- 
CINE 

Mr.  Torres.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Kang. 

Dr.  Kang,  please  come  forth.  Dr.  Kang  is  with  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  the  Department  of  Medicine.  Welcome,  Dr.  Kang,  at 
this  late  afternoon  hour.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  here,  sir. 

Dr.  Kang.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  very  much  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  of  testifying  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Torres.  We  will  enter  your  complete  statement  into  the 
record,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  summarize  and  give  us  your  state- 
ment as  you  have  now.  You  may  proceed  at  any  time. 

Dr.  Kang.  Thank  you.  Yes,  sir. 

I  come  before  you  today  as  a  physician-scientist.  I  am  a  Professor 
of  Medicine  and  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Inter- 
nal Medicine  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine  in 
Memphis.  The  observations  and  opinions  I  present  today  are  my 
own,  based  on  25  years  of  experience  in  academic  medicine. 

I  am  not  here  as  an  official  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  I  was  recruited  to  the  Memphis  VA  Medical 
Center  and  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  1972  from  Harvard  Med- 
ical School.  From  1982  to  1992  I  served  the  University  of  Tennessee 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine. 

And,  in  that  capacity,  it  was  my  responsibility  to  help  recruit 
staff  physicians  at  the  Memphis  VA  Medical  Center.  Without  the 
availability  of  VA  research  funds,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  recruit  quality  staff  to  man  the  VA  hospital.  Indeed,  I  personally 
would  not  have  left  Harvard  for  Memphis  had  it  not  been  for  the 
availability  of  the  research  program  at  the  Memphis  VA.  The  qual- 
ity of  care  I  was  able  to  bring  to  the  veterans  was  enhanced  by  my 
ability  to  recruit  others  to  the  VA,  again  with  the  VA  research 
funding. 

This  excellence  in  clinical  care  is  made  possible  by  recruiting 
physician  scientists  in  various  areas  of  medicine  who  are  at  the 
forefront  of  medical  progress.  By  offering  research  opportunities  to 
our  brightest  minds,  the  quality  of  patient  care  is  raised  to  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence.  Research  observations  are  rapidly 
incorporated  into  clinical  applications  for  our  veterans.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that,  in  the  absence  of  research  funding,  the  pa- 
tient care  mission  at  the  Memphis  VA  hospital  would  have  suf- 
fered. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1994  budget  represents  a  $26  million  re- 
duction in  funds.  This  is  a  14  percent  reduction  from  the  current 
U.S.  budget  which  is  already  severely  constrained.  A  lot  of  the  pro- 
posed 94  budgetary  level  research  programs  due  for  competitive 
review  and  renewal  will  be  terminated.  No  new  programs  will  be 
funded.  In  short,  the  VA  research  budget  has  been  cut  to  the  point 
of  threatening  its  very  existence. 
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Allow  me  to  illustrate.  In  Memphis,  we  would  lose  12  of  the  32 
programs  due  solely  to  the  budget  reduction.  More  than  one-third 
of  the  currently  existing  programs  would  be  lost,  regardless  of  their 
scientific  merit  or  the  investigator's  role  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  for  the  veterans.  Those  programs  that  would  be  lost  include 
promising  ones  in  arthritis,  diabetes,  liver  disease,  infectious  dis- 
eases and  cancer.  Total  funding  would  be  reduced  by  27  percent  in 
just  one  year  with  the  elimination  of  25  highly  skilled  personnel. 

The  situation  at  the  Memphis  VA  is  illustrative  of  the  scenario 
which  would  be  repeated  at  every  major  VA  Medical  Center  in  the 
country. 

The  positive  contribution  of  a  research  program  to  the  VA  health 
care  system  has  been  documented  by  various  studies  over  the 
years,  most  recently  in  1991  by  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  commis- 
sioned by  the  then  Secretary  Derwinski.  These  reviews  have  con- 
firmed the  inseparable  link  between  the  research  program  and  the 
quality  of  patient  care  at  the  VA.  Each  of  these  studies  recom- 
mends expansion  of  the  research  program. 

The  research  program  requires  consistency  of  funding  for  sound 
planning  and  management.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  VA  re- 
search budget  be  made  a  constant  percentage  of  the  VA  medical 
budget,  for  example,  2  percent. 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  reject  the  administration's  proposal 
for  budget  reduction  of  the  VA  research  program.  It  is  short-sight- 
ed in  my  opinion  and  would  result  in  corrupting  the  quality  of  pa- 
tient care  for  veterans.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  restore 
the  budget  to  a  level  of  real  growth. 

The  mere  restoration  of  funds  to  the  93  level  will  not  assure  the 
survival  of  the  program.  The  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  recommended 
funding  in  the  range  of  $306-312  million.  To  provide  veterans  the 
care  that  they  so  well  deserve,  the  quality  of  service  must  be  at  the 
forefront  of  progress  and  can  best  be  given  by  physicians  making 
the  new  discoveries. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

I  wonder  if  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  whether  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Panel  is  still  intact.  Is  that  still  functioning? 

Dr.  Kang.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  has  done  its 
responsibility  and  made  a  report.  And  I  don't  think  it  is  function- 
ing right  now. 

Mr.  Torres.  Do  you  see  this  as  an  exacerbating  problem  in  the 
country  given  the  reductions  in  the  budget? 

Dr.  Kang.  That  is  very  correct. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  appreciate  your  statement  today,  and,  certainly, 
we  will  convey  the  rest  of  this  information  to  the  subcommittee. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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■'Congressional  Testimony 

Andrew  H.  Kang,  M.D. 

I  come  before  you  as  a  physician-scientist.  I  am  Professor  of  Medicine  and  the  former 
Chainnan  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Teimessee.  The 
observations  and  opinions  I  present  are  my  own  based  on  my  twenty-five  years 
involvement  in  academic  medicine  and  are  not  submitted  as  an  official  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  Research  Program  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  VA  health  care  delivery  system  into  a  major  provider  of 
quality  healthcare  to  the  nation.  However,  due  to  a  decade  of  diminished  funding,  the 
very  existence  of  the  VA  Research  Program  is  now  threatened.  The  current 
administration's  proposed  budget  recommends  additional  cuts  which  would  be 
devastatii*^  As  an  example  of  the  impact  of  those  cuts,  1  would  like  to  describe  for  you 
the  situation  at  the  Memphis  VA  Medical  Center.  1  do  this  because  I  am  familiar  with 
that  situation,  but  1  am  sure  many  other  VA  Medical  Centers  find  themselves  in  similar 
circumstances. 

1  was  recruited  to  the  Memphis  VA  Medical  Center  in  1972  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  where  1  had  been  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine.  I  would  not  have  accepted 
the  faculty  appointment  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  had  there  not  been  research 
opportunities  and  facilities  available  in  the  VA.  During  the  next  several  years  my 
research  succeeded.  In  1982,  I  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  a  position  which  1  held  until  my 
resignation  last  July. 

As  Chairman,  it  was  my  responsibility  to  help  staff  the  Memphis  VA  Medical  Center 
both  with  faculty  and  house  officers.  Without  the  availability  of  VA  Research  fimds,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  recruit  quality  staff  to  the  VA.  As  I  have  said,  I 
personally  would  not  have  moved  to  the  Memphis  VA  had  there  not  been  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  research  funds  and  facilities.  Without  a  quality  staff,  it  is  impossible  to 
deliver  superior  health  care  or  to  recruit  a  sufficient  number  of  capable  interns  and 
residents.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  absence  of  Research  funding,  the  medical  care 
mission  of  the  VA  Medical  Center,  Memphis  would  have  suffered. 

The  proposed  FY  94  budget  for  the  VA  Research  Program  includes  a  $26  million 
reduction  in  appropriated  funds.  This  is  a  reduction  from  the  current  year  which  was 
already  severely  constrained  and  follows  on  the  heels  of  years  of  diminishing  funding 
both  as  a  percentage  of  the  overall  VA  budget  and  in  terms  of  constant  dollars. 
Furthermore  the  proposed  budget  does  not  specify  transfer  of  any  funds  fi-om  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  net  result  is  a  14%  reduction  of  fimds  for  the  upcoming 
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year.  A  reduction  of  this  magnitude  will  have  the  effect  of  dismantling  the  entire 
program. 

If  the  projected  cuts  occur,  the  Memphis  VA  will  lose  9  of  our  29  fimded  investigators  (4 
of  whom  are  physicians),  a  reduction  of  30%.  In  addition,  3  previously  funded 
investigators  (all  of  whom  are  physicians)  whose  research  applications  are  aheady 
prepared  for  will  not  even  be  considered  for  funding.  These  specific  programs  will  be 
terminated  no  matter  how  meritorious  their  research  nor  how  relevant  to  the  patient  care 
program  of  our  medical  center  the  investigator  may  be.  For  this  particular  medical  center, 
fimding  wall  be  reduced  by  $850,000  in  just  one  year  or  27%  of  our  current  budget.  This 
loss  of  funds  will  result  in  the  loss  of  about  25  highly  skilled  technical  and  professional 
jobs.  This  information  is  displayed  in  the  attached  graph. 

The  problem  is  that  these  budgetary  reductions  do  not  serve  to  eliminate  "fat"  or  even  to 
eliminate  the  least  meritorious  applicants.  Most  research  projects  are  funded  for  3  years 
and  some  for  as  many  as  5  years  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  resubmission  is  required  for 
scientific  review.  At  the  proposed  budgetary  levels,  all  fiscal  year  1994  funds  would  be 
already  committed  to  ongoing  programs.  Research  programs  which  are  due  for 
competitive  review  and  renewal  will  be  terminated  regardless  of  scientific  merit.  In 
addition,  the  current  fiscal  year  1993  budget  is  so  restricted  that  no  new  research 
programs  were  fimded  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Further,  an  across  the  board 
reduction  of  5%  for  all  existing  programs  has  been  instituted  by  VA  Central  Office  to 
maintain  as  many  programs  as  possible.  This  reduction  can  be  anticipated  again  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  Thus,  even  the  remaining  programs  will  be  underfunded.  In  summary',  VA 
Research  program  has  not  enjoyed  a  period  of  growth  but  rather  of  decline  to  the  point 
that  further  reductions  wUl  compromise  its  very  existence. 

The  VA  Research  program  has  been  built  slowly,  but  consistently,  over  a  period  of  35  or 
more  years  beginning  with  the  decision  to  affiliate  the  VA  with  the  medical  schools  and 
the  amendment  of  Title  38  to  specifically  include  research  in  the  mission  of  the  VA.  A 
major  decrease  in  funding,  such  as  that  proposed  for  FY  94,  will  damage  or  destroy  the 
VA's  research  program  even  if  the  decrease  is  for  only  one  or  two  years.  An  investigator 
cannot  simply  close  down  a  lab  for  a  year  or  two,  reopen  it,  and  pick  up  where  he  left  off. 
Trained  technical  persoiuiel  will  have  been  released.  New  patient  participants  will  have 
to  be  identified  for  clinical  studies.  Technological  advances  will  have  continued  during 
the  hiatus;  equipment  and  supplies  will  require  replacement  or  refurbishing;  and  new 
technical  staff  will  have  to  be  hired  and  trained.  In  many  cases,  the  investigator  himself 
depends  on  VA  research  fimds  for  his  own  salary,  and  that  investigator,  along  with  his 
unique  ideas  and  contributions  to  science,  will  be  lost  to  the  VA  system  forever. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  VA  Research  Program  has  been  its  focus  on  physician- 
investigators.  The  percentage  of  NIH  grants  awarded  to  physician  investigators  has 
steadily  declined  over  many  years.  That  has  not  been  characteristic  of  the  VA  Research 
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Program.  In  fact,  the  VA  Research  Program  has  become  a  major  source  of  funding  for 
what  is  fast  becoming  an  endangered  species,  the  physician-researcher. 

The  dire  fimding  situation  of  the  past  several  years  has  caused  the  VA  to  virtually 
abandon  its  Career  Development  Program  which  was  one  the  best  recruitment  tools 
available  to  us  in  recruiting  faculty  to  staff  the  VA.  Funding  has  become  so  difficult  that 
few  physicians  are  even  willing  to  compete.  The  Memphis  VA,  as  an  example,  has 
declined  from  a  high  of  8  Career  Development  Awardees  to  one,  with  no  potential 
applicants  on  the  horizon  even  if  applications  were  being  accepted. 

We  are  losing  a  whole  generation  of  physician  scientists  due  primarily  to  the  erratic, 
unrehable  methods  of  funding  research.  Without  a  research  program  fiinded  well  enough 
to  allow  residents  and  fellows  and  medical  students  exposure  to  research  during  their 
training,  they  will  never  be  attracted  to  a  career  in  medical  research.  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  fimding  to  provide  support  to  new  investigators  to  replace  those  who  leave  the 
field  each  year,  we  can  offer  no  incentive  to  the  interested  and  well  qualified  young 
doctors  we  train. 

The  VA  is  not  simply  an  alternative  source  of  research  funding;  it  fosters  a  fundamentally 
different  approach,  one  that  is  closely  linked  to  patient  care.  And  it  has  made  a 
difference.  At  the  end  of  World  War  H,  the  VA  hospital  system  was  little  more  than  a 
third-tier  custodial  system  incapable  of  adequately  caring  for  the  thousands  of  returning 
veterans.  By  aligning  the  VA  with  academic  medicine,  including  research,  the  VA  has 
developed  hospital  programs  equal  to  or  better  than  its  community  equivalents.  The 
contribution  of  the  Research  Program  to  the  VA  system  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
studies  over  the  years,  including  one  in  1977  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and, 
most  recently  in  1991,  by  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  commissioned  by  then  Secretary 
Derwinski.  Without  exception,  these  reviews  have  confirmed  Research's  significant 
benefit  to  the  patient  care  mission  of  the  VA  while  acknowledging  that  a 
disproportionately  small  amount  of  funding  was  invested.  Each  of  these  studies 
recommended  expansion  of  the  program. 

Finally,  the  VA  Research  program  deserves  to  be  expanded  with  consistency  of  funding. 
To  be  successful,  research  projects  must  have  secure  financial  support  over  a  period  of  3- 
5  years  with  potential  for  continued  fimding  based  on  scientific  progress.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  the  VA  Research  budget  be  established  as  a  constant  percentage  of  the  VA 
Medical  Care  budget.  If  set  at  any  reasonable  percentage,  2%  has  been  suggested,  such  a 
method  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  budget  to  the  recommended  level  of  over 
$300  million  and  would  provide  a  degree  of  consistency  and  predictability  which  would 
allow  Central  Office  to  prepare  rational  intermediate  and  long  range  plans. 

Academic  physicians  typically  work  at  salaries  considerably  below  the  average  obtained 
in  private  practice  situations.  They  pursue  academic  careers  for  the  chance  to  advance 
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medical  knowledge  -  to  do  research.  To  do  this  they  must  have  the  resources  for  the 
required  tools.  I  can  only  urge  you  to  reconsider  accepting  the  Administration's  proposal 
for  this  program  and  to  consider  restoring  it  to  a  level  of  real  growth.  The  Secretary's 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  recommended  a  funding  in  the  $306-3 12  million  dollar  range.  1 
daresay  no  successful  private  corporation  in  the  country  invests  so  little  as  2%  in  its 
research  and  development  effort.  While  I  recognize  the  mandate  is  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
surely  in  a  trillion  dollar  budget,  there  are  areas  where  $100  million  dollars  produces  far 
less  benefit  that  it  would  if  invested  in  the  VA  Research  Program. 
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Impact  of  Proposed  Budget  on 
Memphis  VAMC  Research  Program 
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Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESS 

SAMUEL  V.  SPAGNOLO,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VA  PHYSICIANS  AND 
DENTISTS 

Mr.  Torres.  All  right.  Next  witness.  Right  on  time  as  per  our 
schedule,  4  o'clock,  the  National  Association  of  VA  Physicians  and 
Dentists,  Dr.  Samuel  V.  Spagnolo. 

Mr.  Spagnolo,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee. 

Dr.  Spagnolo.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  Do  I  sense  your  associate  is  with  you? 

Dr.  Spagnolo.  Missy  Houston,  my  associate  over  there.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Spagnolo,  as  I  have  stated  earlier  to  our  other 
witnesses,  we  will  enter  your  entire  statement  in  the  record.  Pro- 
ceed as  you  wish  at  this  point. 

Dr.  Spagnolo.  Thank  you. 

I  am  Dr.  Spagnolo,  and  I  am  Chief  of  Pulmonary  Medicine  at  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Veterans  Medical  Center.  But  I  am  really  here 
speaking  today  as  the  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Physicians  and  Dentists. 

My  current  academic  appointment  is  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Pulmonary  Disease  and  Allergy  at 
George  Washington  University.  Like  the  earlier  witness,  I,  too,  left 
Harvard  and  came  to  Washington,  D.C,  where  I  have  spent  the 
last  20  years  in  service  to  the  veterans'  medical  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  today.  I  have  sub- 
mitted written  testimony,  as  you  know,  for  the  record,  but  I  would 
like  to  highlight  several  issues  regarding  the  1994  VA  budget  sub- 
mission. 

N AVAPD  represents  the  physicians  and  dentists  of  the  V A  medi- 
cal system.  As  you  know,  it  is  the  largest  health  care  system  in  the 
country.  NAVAPD  appreciates  the  constraints  that  this  committee 
faces  in  the  appropriations  process.  However,  I  am  here  to  ask  you 
to  fund  VA  medical  research  at  the  level  of  at  least  $250  million. 
NAVAPD  strongly  supports  the  1991  VA  Commission  which  recom- 
mends $312  million,  but,  because  we  do  appreciate  the  constraints 
under  which  you  operate,  we  are  asking  that  the  committee  restore 
the  research  funding  to  last  year's  level  plus  inflation,  which  is 
about  $250  million. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Spagnolo,  would  you  suspend  for  a  minute?  I 
have  to  give  some  instruction  here  to  our  legal  counsel.  Excuse  me, 
gentlemen. 

[Recess]. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  apologize  for  that.  Please  continue,  sir. 

Dr.  Spagnolo.  VA  medical  research  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue 
of  quality  patient  care.  Research  at  the  VA  is  the  core  of  its  entire 
health  care  delivery  system.  Physicians  and  dentists,  on  our  staff 
and  in  training,  participate  in  research  activities  as  diverse  as  mo- 
lecular biology  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  the  effect  of  aging  on 
the  brain,  substance  abuse  and  spinal  cord  regeneration.  The  VA's 
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leadership  role  in  medical  research  has  resulted  in  significant  med- 
ical advances  in  the  areas  of  treatment  of  stroke,  hypertension  and 
spinal  cord  injury,  just  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Without  VA  medical  research,  we  would  not  have  the  medical 
and  surgical  advances  that  we  are  currently  blessed  with  in  this 
country.  We  have  been  able  to  integrate  patient  care  and  research. 
In  my  own  area  of  pulmonary  medicine,  for  example,  the  VA  was 
the  leader  in  advancing  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  establishing 
the  criteria  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pleural  disease  and 
understanding  the  basic  mechanisms  of  lung  injury  which  lead  to 
scarring  and  death  such  as  in  diseases  like  emphysema.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  be  happy  to  look  to  see  what  research  is 
being  done  in  your  own  district. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  NAVAPD, 
and  I  hope  I  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you  on  this  impor- 
tant issue.  And  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Samuel  V.  Spagnolo,  President,  National  Association  of  VA  Hiysicians  and 
Dentists,  before  the  House  of  Representatives  Commiittee  on  Appropriations, 
Subcomittee  on  HUD,  VA  and  Independent  Agencies. 


Good  afternoon.   My  name  is  Samuel  V.  Spagnolo.   Though  I  am  employed  full-time  by  the 
VA  as  Chief  of  Pulmonary  Diseases  at  the  Washington,  DC  VA  Medical  Center,  I  appear 
here  today  in  a  strictly  unofficial  capacity  in  respect  to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
but  rather  as  the  President  of  the  National  Association  of  VA  Physicians  and  Dentists 
(NAVAPD).   Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  concerning  the  Fiscal  Year 
1994  Budget  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  14,000  physicians  and  dentists  of  the  VA  system,  represented  by  the  National 
Association  of  VA  Physicians  and  Dentists,  are,  as  a  group,  uncommonly  dedicated  medical 
professionals.   Their  first  concern  is  the  quality  of  the  care  they  are  able  to  deliver  to  their 
patients.    As  Chief  of  the  Pulmonary  Disease  Section  at  the  Veterans  Medical  Center  of 
Washington,  DC,  and  having  served  in  the  VA  medical  system  for  over  20  years,  I  can 
testify  to  this  concern  from  the  first  hand  experience  of  working  with  many  doctors  in  the 
system  over  the  years.    I  have  seen  innumerable  examples  of  their  unselfish  dedication  and 
willingness  to  contribute  much  more  than  was  justified  by  their  pay  under  conditions  that  are 
often  difficult. 

But  there  is  also  objective  evidence. 

As  members  of  the  committee  are  aware,  a  recent  study  of  the  VA  system  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  showed  that  we  are  delivering  care  at  a  significantly  lower  cost  in  the  VA 
Medical  System  than  the  cost  of  health  care  delivery  in  the  nation.   This,  in  itself,  speaks 
well  of  the  system  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  demonstration  of  the  dedication  of  the  medical 
professionals  who  make  up  that  system.   They  are  highly  trained,  respected  professionals, 
many  of  whom  also  are  affiliated  with  prestigious  medical  schools.    Yet  they  devote  all  or  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  our  veterans,  giving  them  top  quality  care  at  much  lower 
compensation  than  they  could  command  elsewhere.    This  is  a  major  reason  that  Congress  and 
the  nation  can  point  to  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  the  VA  system  as  a  model,  in  the  midst 
of  controversy  over  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  health  care  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

More  direct  evidence  was  received  in  the  recent  survey  that  NAVAPD  itself  conducted  as  a 
means  of  assuring  that  our  objectives  and  goals  were  truly  representative  of  VA  physicians 
and  dentists.    We  had  nearly  a  15  percent  response  that  was  a  cross-section  of  the  whole 
system.    Overwhelmingly,  this  survey  showed  that  "improved  patient  care"  is  the  top  priority 
of  the  medical  professionals  in  the  VA  system. 
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Of  the  1,526  physicians  and  dentists  responding  to  the  survey,  a  full  91  percent  directed  that 
their  professional  association,  NAVAPD,  take  a  sU-ong  position  on  the  need  to  improve 
patient  care  above  all  otiier  considerations. 

Contrary  to  the  negative  images  some  outside  of  the  VA  may  hold,  the  issue  of  quality  of 
care  far  surpassed  interest  in  "immediate  pay  increases,"  which  received  only  65  percent 
positive  responses  (36  percent  "agree"  and  29  percent  "strongly  agree").    An  even  lower 
percentage  felt  tiiey  were  overworked  and  that  NAVAPD  should  lobby  for  a  decreased 
patient  workload. 

VA  medical  professionals  consistently  supported  other  issues  related  to  the  quality  of  patient 
care  as  well.    Eighty-three  percent  of  doctors  and  dentists  surveyed  said  "improving  VA 
research  funding"  should  be  a  priority  for  NAVAPD  while  only  four  percent  disagreed.   The 
need  to  "encourage  university  affiliations"  received  agreement  from  79  percent  of  those 
surveyed. 

I  report  this  data  to  show  you  tiie  kind  of  men  and  women  I  am  proud  to  represent.    People 
who  do  not  take  their  responsibilities  lightiy  and  who  are  dedicated  to  giving  their  patients 
the  best  kind  of  care  as  efficienUy  and  economically  as  possible.    It  is  this  group  of  dedicated 
medical  professionals  who  come  before  you  today  to  ask  that  you  authorize  sufficient  funding 
to  maintain  the  VA  Medical  System  as  tiie  national  asset  that  is,  first  and  foremost,  dedicated 
to  the  care  of  those  who  have  served  in  tiiis  country's  armed  forces  and  to  whom  we  all  feel 
indebted.    But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  urge  you  to  protect  the  enormous  investment  our  country 
has  made  over  the  last  half-century  in  a  medical  system  that  is  second  to  none  in  efficiency, 
quality  of  care,  research,  resident  training,  and  service. 

This  system  has  provided  23  million  outpatient  visits  and  nearly  one  million  hospital  inpatient 
episodes,  making  it  the  largest  healtii  care  system  in  the  nation.    Yet  it  is  a  system  that,  by 
any  count,  has  received  grossly  inadequate  funding  over  the  last  few  years.    Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  Chairman  G.V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery  wrote  in  a  recent  issue  of 
NAVAPD  News:  "VA  faces  a  number  of  healtii  care  delivery  problems  that  stem  from  more 
than  a  decade  of  deficient  medical  care  budgets." 

In  short,  the  system  has  reached  the  limits  of  even  our  dedicated  medical  professionals' 
ability  to  do  "more  for  less."    And  in  the  midst  of  this,  we  are  faced  with  the  insecurity 
stemming  from  the  potential  for  enormous  change  due  to  healUi  care  reform  and  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  veteran  population  with  which,  I  am  sure,  the  committee  is  familiar. 

The  physicians  and  dentists  of  the  VA  support  recommendations  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  GAO,  and  the  VA  itself,  tiiat  call  for  reform  of  the  eligibility  system,  better 
management  and  tighter  control  of  reimbursement  of  medical  costs  where  justified.    We  also 
recognize  the  need  for  reorganization  of  the  system  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  veteran 
population.    We,  in  fact,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  support  any  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
patient  care  within  the  resources  available. 
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However,  we  are  stretched  to  our  limits  and  we  cannot  afford  to  cut  in  any  area.    Therefore, 
we  strongly  oppose  the  Administration  proposal  to  reduce  the  VA  research  and  development 
budget.    I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  the  most  important  issue  before  the  committee  today 
and  that  it  goes  directly  to  the  issue  of  the  quaUty  of  patient  care. 

This  is  not  a  long  term  issue  that  will  pay  off  in  the  future  for  a  few  patients.    VA  research 
and  development  contributes  on  a  daily  basis  to  the  quality  of  patient  care.    Nor  is  it  an  issue 
that  only  affects  a  few  researchers  within  the  system.    It  affects  the  entire  system  and  the 
ability,  quality  and  morale  of  every  doctor  within  the  system. 

Why?   Because,  unlike  much  other  blue-sky  research,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  VA 
research  program  is  to  support  the  clinical  mission  of  the  Veteran's  Health  Care  System. 
This  is  clearly  reflected  in  our  research  mission  statement,  which  is: 

"To  develop  and  conduct  research  representing  a  continuum  of  programs  (medical  research, 
health  services  research,  and  prosthetics  and  rehabilitation  research  and  development)  that 
integrates  clinical  needs  and  research  inquiry  to  enhance  the  quality  of  health  care  delivery  to 
veterans." 

The  research  program  supports  the  ability  of  VA  physicians  and  dentists  to  deliver  quality 
patient  care  in  important  ways: 

*It  contributes  to  the  teaching  hospital  atmosphere  which  motivates  medical  professionals  to 
the  highest  levels  of  intellectual  achievement,  thoroughness  and  precise  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

*It  aids  recruiting  for  the  whole  system  by  attracting  and  retaining  physicians  who  are 
leaders  in  their  fields. 

*Scientific  discoveries  lead  directly  to  improved  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 
Veterans  benefit  directly  from  these  medical  advances  and  frequently  play  a  key  part  in  their 
development  by  serving  as  study  participants. 

♦The  unique  capabilities  of  the  VA  health  care  system  are  used  to  conduct  multicenter  studies 
of  health  problems.    The  VA  health  system  has  gained  an  international  reputation  for  its 
capability  to  plan,  carry  out  and  analyze  large  scale  chnical  trials. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  and  many  more,  we  are  keenly  distressed  to  learn  that  the 
Administration  has  requested  a  reduced  budget  of  $206  million  for  health  research  programs 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  1994.   This  is  $26  million  less  than  the 
barely  adequate  amount  provided  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
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If  VA  research  appropriations  are  cut  to  this  extent,  it  is  likely  that  no  new  initiatives  will  be 
funded  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.    Moreover,  severe  reductions  would  need  to  be  made  in 
high  priority  research  areas  for  veterans  and  all  Americans,  such  as  AIDS,  tuberculosis, 
brain  and  spinal  cord  injury,  schizophrenia  and  aging.    Specifically,  the  number  of  funded 
programs  would  drop  33  percent  from  their  1992  level. 

Therefore,  NAVAPD  strongly  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  reject  the  Administration's  budget 
recommendation  and  take  necessary  actions  to  increase  funding  to  a  realistic  level.   To  offset 
losses  due  to  inflation  in  salaries  and  burgeoning  medical  equipment  costs,  the  VA  requires  a 
minimum  budget  of  $312  million. 

Ironically,  while  VA  budgets  have  declined,  a  1991  blue  ribbon  commission  appointed  by  the 
VA  Secretary  clearly  indicated  that  research  is  an  integral  and  essential  component  of  the 
overall  quality  of  care  delivered  at  VA  medical  centers.    In  particular,  the  panel  suggested 
that  the  VA  focus  on  new  initiatives  in  mental  illness  research,  cancer  detection  and 
treatment,  chronic  pulmonary  disease  and  cardiovascular  disorders. 

VA  research  is  clearly  focused  on  improving  both  the  quality  and  cost-effectiveness  of  patient 
care.    In  this  respect,  the  VA  is  uniquely  able  to  convert  theory-driven  research  into  clinical 
applications  because  of  its  efficient  single  management,  excellent  cadre  of  clinical 
investigators  and  opportunities  to  study  large  numbers  of  patients. 

VA  research  allows  VA  medical  centers  to  affiliate  with  major  universities,  and  provides  the 
essential  initiatives  to  recruit  and  retain  the  best  clinician  researchers.    A  vital,  adequately 
funded  research  program  also  enables  the  VA  to  attract  funds  from  other  public  and  private 
research  organizations. 

Over  80  percent  of  VA  research  is  conducted  by  clinicians  as  opposed  to  20  percent  of  NTH 
funded  research.  Although  the  VA  research  budget  is  less  than  3  percent  of  the  NIH 
budget,  it  provides  some  support  to  more  than  one-third  of  all  physician  investigators  in 
the  United  States.   No  other  system  maintains  as  strong  a  link  between  patient  care  and 
research. 

Originally  contributing  to  major  medical  breakthroughs  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and 
spinal  cord  injury,  the  VA  research  program  continues  to  make  significant  contributions  to 
scientific  knowledge  in  areas  of  aids,  aging,  alcohol  and  drug  dependency,  brain  and  spinal 
cord  injury-which  contributes  not  only  to  solving  our  veterans'  problems  but  to  the  solution 
our  most  urgent  national  problems. 


We  urge  that  this  committee  set  VA  research  and  development  funding  at  the  minimum 
required  level  of  $312  million.   We  are  well  aware  of  the  requirements  for  austerity  and  the 
many  difficult  choices  you  face.    But  the  14,000  physicians  and  dentists  who  make  up  the 
VA  system  are  absolute  in  their  conviction  that  any  level  of  funding  for  the  VA  research  and 
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development  budget  below  that  number  will  cost,   not  save  the  VA  and  the  nation  in  real 
dollars  of  lost  quality  of  patient  care. 

It  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  nation's  veterans  that  Congress  continue  to  support  these 
doctors  with  adequate  Research  and  Development  dollars.  Therefore,  NAVAPD  requests 
that  you  restore  much  needed  funding  to  the  VA  research  and  development  budget. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Torres.  I  note  that  you  cite  the  VA  as  the  leader  in  advanc- 
ing the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Am  I  to  understand  that  current- 
ly, to  date,  tuberculosis  is  on  the  rise  again? 

Dr.  Spagnolo.  It  has  gone  up  3  or  4,000  cases.  The  trend  will 
probably  be  a  steady  increase  over  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Torres.  Are  you  finding  that  in  the  treatment  of  veterans, 
as  you  come  into  contact  here,  that  this  is  also  affecting  them  or  is 
this 

Dr.  Spagnolo.  Absolutely.  There  is  not  a  week  that  goes  by  that 
I  do  not  see  a  veteran  patient  here  in  Washington  that  does  not 
have  tuberculosis.  I  have  done  research  on  TB  in  the  past.  That 
was  one  of  my  favorite  subjects.  It  is  still  here  and  is  probably 
going  to  get  even  worse. 

Mr.  Torres.  Doctor,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  before  us 
today,  and  I  appreciate  this. 

Dr.  Spagnolo.  Thank  you. 


Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESS 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  STEMMLER,  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COL- 
LEGES 

Mr.  Torres.  We  would  like  to  summon  Dr.  Edward  Stemmler, 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Welcome  to  the  subcommittee,  sir. 

Dr.  Stemmler.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  think  we  are  doing  pretty  good.  We  are  right  on 
target. 

Dr.  Stemmler.  I  think  you  are  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Torres.  Indeed.  Doctor,  we  will  accept  and  have  your  state- 
ment entered  into  the  record  in  its  entirety.  It  will  be  printed  that 
way.  And  I  would  ask  you  to  summarize,  and  perhaps  by  doing  so 
we  will  stay  on  target.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Dr.  Stemmler.  I  am  Edward  J.  Stemmler,  and  I  am  a  veteran. 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  an  association  that  represents  126  medical  schools,  400 
major  teaching  hospitals,  including  70  VA  medical  centers. 

Overall,  half  of  the  practicing  physicians  in  the  United  States 
have  spent  some  time  in  training  in  the  VA.  And,  as  such,  repre- 
sentatives in  academic  medicine  have  a  unique  understanding  of 
the  VA  and  have  consistently  supported  the  multiple  missions  of 
that  organization. 

I  am  also  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  friends  of  VA  Medical  Care 
and  Health  Research,  a  coalition  of  approximately  70  national  or- 
ganizations. For  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Friends  of  VA  proposal  rec- 
ommends $18.18  billion  for  medical  care  and  $312  million  for  medi- 
cal research.  And  I  request  that  the  Friends  of  the  VA  fiscal  docu- 
ment be  included  in  the  hearing  record  as  a  supplement  to  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Torres.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Providing  Medical  Care  To  Veterans 


Friends  Of  VA  Medical  Care 
And  Health  Research 

A  Budget  Proposal  For  FY  94 


Educating  Health  Care  Professionals 


Conducting  Health  Care  Research 


Supporting  Military  Medicine 
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Summary 


Medical  Care  —  $18.18  Billion 


For  VA  medical  care,  FOVA  recommends  an 
FY  94  budget  of  at  least  $18.18  billion.  The 
coalition  believes  that  the  medical  care  appro- 
priation should  be  based  on  a  realistic  current 
services  budget.   FOVA  notes  that  1985  was 
the  last  year  when  the  VA  medical  care 
appropriation  met  the  needs  of  delivering  care 
to  veterans  who  sought  services  through  VA. 


Health  Research  ~  $312  Million 


For  VA  health  research,  FOVA  recommends 
an  FY  94  budget  of  at  least  $312  million. 
The  coalition's  recommendation  for  health 
research  is  again  based  on  the  1991  report  of 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  VA  Re- 
search.  This  report  clearly  documented  the 
need  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  research 
program's  funding  level;  FOVA  has  adjusted 
the  commission's  recommendation  for  re- 
search inflation  to  prepare  its  FY  94  recom- 
mendation. 
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Alliance  for  Aging  Research 

American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons 

American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  &  Neck  S'Tgery,  Inc. 

American  Association  of  Anatomists 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Osteopathic  Medicine 

American  Association  of  Dental  Schools 

American  College  of  Cardiology 

American  College  of  Foot  Surgeons 

American  College  of  Nuclear  Physicians 

American  College  of  Physicians 

American  Dental  Association 

American  Diabetes  Association 

American  Federation  for  Clinical  Research 

American  Gastroenterological  Association 

American  Geriatrics  Society 

American  Heart  Association 

American  Lung  Association 

American  Medical  Student  Association 

American  Nurses  Association 

American  Optometric  Association 

American  Physiological  Society 

American  Podiatric  Medical  Association 

American  Psychiatric  Association 

American  Society  for  Clinical  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics 

American  Society  for  Investigative  Pathology 

Anxiety  Disorders  Association  of  American 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 

Association  of  Pathology  Chairmen 

Association  of  Professors  of  Medicine 

Association  of  University  Professors  of  Neurology 

Association  of  University  Radiologists 

Diabetes  Action  Research  &  Education 

Digestive  Disease  National  Coalition 

Endocrine  Society 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 

International  Society  for  Cardiovascular  Surgery 

National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111 

National  Arthritis  Foundation 

National  Association  of  Veterans'  Research  &  Education  Foundations 

National  Organization  for  Rare  Disorders 

Nurses  Organization  of  Veterans  Affairs 

Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation,  Inc. 

Plastic  Surgery  Educational  Foundation 

Research  Society  on  Alcoholism 

Society  for  Education  in  Anesthesia 

Society  for  General  Internal  Medicine 

Society  for  Neuroscience 

Society  for  Vascular  Surgery 

Society  of  Medical  College  Directors  of  Continuing  Medical  Education 

Society  of  Nuclear  Medicine 

Surgical  Infection  Society 


•As  of  Aprils,  1993 
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Introduction 


"...sort  of  gradually  bleed 
[VA]  dry  and  let  it  go  broke 
and  deal  with  a  lot  of  human 
misery  along  the  way.  " 
President  Bill  Clinton 


During  his  successful 
campaign,  President  Bill 
Clinton  expressed  concern 
about  the  future  of  the  VA 
health  care  system.   He 
maintained  that  the  federal 
government  must  not  con- 
tinue to  stand  by  and  let  the 
system  —  which  has  done 
much  for  this  nation's  veter- 
ans and  contributed  greatly  to 
American  medicine  —  dete- 
riorate. 

In  strong  agreement 
with  the  president's  view- 
point, more  than  100  organi- 
zations have  joined  to  form 
the  Friends  of  VA  (FOVA) 
Medical  Care  and  Health 
Research.   Created  in  1988  to 
ensure  that  American  veterans 
receive  high-quality  health 
care,  FOVA  advocates  each 
year  for  increased  funding  for 
health  care  programs  that 
serve  veterans. 

In  1992,  the  VA 
health  care  system  provided 
medical  care  to  nearly  three 
million  veterans.  More  than 
95  percent  of  VA  patients 
were  either  disabled,  often  as 
a  result  of  military  service,  or 
economically  needy,  with  one 
in  five  using  VA  medical 
facilities  for  the  first  time. 
"[OJne  might  characterize  the 
veteran  user  of  VA  health 
care  as  an  elderly,  poor, 
proud  individual  who  is  less 


educated  than  his  peers,  in 
poor  health,  most  likely 
uninsured  or  underinsured, 
and  lacking  a  family  support 
system,"  explained  Strategy 
2000:  The  VA  Responsibility 
In  Tomorrow's  National 
Health  Care  System,  which 
was  published  last  year  by  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  (PVA). 

The  VA  health  care 
system  was  established  to 
deliver  high-quality  health 
care  to  veterans.   The  VA's 
responsibility  for  providing 
clinical  care  is  complemented 
by  activities  related  to  its 
other  integrated  missions: 
training  health  care  profes- 
sionals; supporting  medical, 
rehabilitation,  and  health 
services  research;  and  serving 
as  a  back-up  to  the  U.S. 
military  during  war  or  other 
national  emergency,  such  as 
in  response  to  Hurricane 
Andrew  or  during  Operations 
Desert  Storm  and  Restore 
Hope.  These  four  congres- 
sionally  mandated  missions 
are  essential  to  fulfilling 
VA's  commitment  to  veter- 
ans.  By  integrating  medical 
care,  research,  and  education, 
the  VA  health  care  system 
offers  excellent  health  care  to 
veterans  and  fills  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  national  health 
care  delivery  system. 

For  five  years,  FOVA 
has  provided  members  of 
Congress,  the  White  House, 
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and  federal  health  annual  need-based  budget  for 

policymakers  with  an  analyti-  VA  medical  care  and  health 

cal  assessment  of  VA's  research  programs, 
current  fiscal  situation  and  For  FY  94,  FOVA 

projected  needs.  Represent-  recommends  a  medical  care 

ing  academic ,  medical ,  appropriation  of  $  1 8 . 1 8 

scientific,  research,  and  billion  and  a  health  research 

voluntary  health  organiia-  appropriation  of  $312  mil- 

tions,  FOVA  develops  an  lion. 
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Providing  Medical 
Care  To  Veterans 


"It's  done  a  great  job.   It 
treats  patients  at  a  lower  cost 
than  if  you  put  them  under 
Medicare  or  Medicaid. " 
The  Honorable  Sonny 
Montgomery,  Chair,  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee 


The  Veterans  Health 
Administration  (VHA)  deliv- 
ers high-quality  health  care  to 
veterans  through  171  hospi- 
tals, 350  outpatient  clinics, 
126  nursing  homes,  and  30 
domiciliaries.  In  1992,  VA 
medical  facilities  provided 
inpatient  medical  care  to 
more  than  one  million  veter- 
ans. Veterans  also  received 
care  in  an  outpatient  setting 
from  VA  facilities  through 
nearly  25  million  separate 
visits. 

Generally,  veterans 
who  receive  medical  care 
from  VA  have  illnesses  that 
are  more  severe  than  those  of 
non-veterans.  In  fact,  veter- 
ans treated  in  VA  medical 
centers  (VAMCs)  averaged 
nearly  five  diagnoses  on 
admission  in  1992.  The  VA 
health  care  system  utilizes 
diversified  methods  of  pro- 
viding care,  such  as  audiol- 
ogy  programs,  centers  for 
rehabilitating  the  blind,  non- 
institutional  long-term  care, 
prosthetic  and  sensory  assis- 
tance services,  readjustment 
counseling  services,  rehabili- 
tation referral  centers,  speech 
pathology  services,  centers 
for  spinal  cord  injury  (SCI), 
and  substance  abuse  treatment 


programs. 

In  addition  to  clinics 
run  by  the  system's  medical 
centers,  VA  delivers  ambula- 
tory care  through  168  satellite 
or  free-standing  clinics.   VA 
provides  multiple  outpatient 
services,  including  medicine, 
radiation  therapy,  surgery, 
and  treatment  of  post  trau- 
matic stress  disorder  (PTSD), 
a  condition  VA  was  the  first 
to  identify  and  treat.  In 
addition,  one  out  of  15  of  the 
nation's  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS) 
cases  is  cared  for  in  VA 
facilities.   VA  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  developing 
innovative  treatments  in 
many  areas  —  especially 
geriatrics,  SCI,  and  substance 
abuse.  Last  year,  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  cited  four 
VA  medical  centers  as  among 
the  hospitals  that  offer  the 
finest  AIDS  care  in  the 
United  States. 

The  VA  health  care 
system  provides  institutional 
long-term  care  to  veterans 
through  126  VA  nursing 
home  units.  The  system  also 
provides  long-term  care 
through  contracts  with  com- 
munity nursing  homes  and 
assists  in  financing  the  opera- 
tion of  state-owned  veteran 
nursing  homes.   VA  has 
developed  several  effective 
non-institutional  alternatives 
for  long-term  care,  such  as 
hospital-based  home  care 
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programs,  adult  day  care 
centers,  community  residen- 
tial care  programs,  and 
hospice  units.   Unfortunately, 
as  a  result  of  severe  budget 
constraints,  these  alternative 
programs  cannot  meet  the 
overwhelming  veteran  de- 
mand for  long-term  care. 

In  an  effort  to  face  the 
health  care  needs  of  older 
veterans,  VA  developed  the 
model  of  Geriatric  Research, 
Education,  and  Clinical 
Centers  (GRECCs).   The 
VA's  sixteen  existing 
GRECCs  serve  as  nationally 
recognized  centers  of  excel- 
lence in  the  treatment  of 
elderly  veterans.  They  also 
serve  as  the  focal  point  for 
clinical  research  efforts  to 
examine  the  most  efficient 
methods  for  treating  older 
veterans.   FOVA's  FY  94 
recommendation  includes 
approximately  $15  million  for 
the  creation  of  five  new 
GRECCs.  Through  GRECCs 
and  similar  programs,  VA 
has  received  national  acclaim 
for  its  geriatrics  programs 
and  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  optimal 
private  sector  approaches  to 
caring  for  the  aging  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  VA 
has  had  an  increasingly 
difficult  time  meeting  its 
medical  care  mission  in 
recent  years.   As  Representa- 
tive Sonny  Montgomery, 


Chair  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  has 
pointed  out,  "Many  veterans 
eligible  for  VA  health  care 
face  long  waits,  in  some 
cases  months.  This  is  hard 
on  them  and  their  families. 
We  need  adequate  funding  to 
make  sure  they  get  care  on  a 
timely  basis. " 

Two  related  forces 
have  contributed  to  this 
difficulty.   First,  the  number 
of  older  veterans  seeking  care 
in  VA  facilities  has  increased 
nearly  400  percent  over  the 
past  10  years.   Older  patients 
place  the  greatest  burden  on 
the  delivery  system,  because 
they  require  more  health  care 
and  more  complicated  care 
than  younger  persons.  Sec- 
ond, like  many  domestic 
programs,  veterans  health 
care  has  received  inadequate 
funding  as  a  result  of  federal 
budget  constraints.   VAMCs 
have  accommodated  for 
budget  shortfalls  in  clinical 
care  by  consuming  funds 
intended  for  items  such  as 
equipment  replacement, 
supplies,  and  infrastructure 
maintenance. 

For  FY  94,  FOVA 
recommends  a  medical  care 
appropriation  of  at  least 
$18.18  billion.  FOVA's 
recommendation  is  nearly  $3 
billion  more  than  was  pro- 
vided in  FY  93  for  VA 
medical  care.   However, 
nearly  $17  billion  of  FOVA's 
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recommendation  represents 
the  amount  of  dollars  needed 
to  provide  veterans  with  the 
same  level  of  services  (the 
current  services  estimate)  in 
FY  94  as  provided  in  the 
previous  year.  The  overall 
funding  level  recommended 
by  FOVA  would  restore 
balance  in  VA  health  care 
programs  and  help  address 
veterans'  future  needs  for 
medical  services  in  special- 
ized areas. 

The  additional  $600 
million  proposed  beyond  the 


current  services  estimate 
would  be  directed  to  expand- 
ing certain  initiatives  that 
benefit  veterans  and  their 
families.  For  FY  94,  the 
FOVA  proposed  initiatives 
include  increasing  the  number 
of  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  programs, 
providing  more  assistance  to 
mentally  ill  homeless  veter- 
ans, expanding  outpatient 
services,  providing  additional 
extended  care  programs,  and 
improving  PTSD  programs. 
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BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
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Educating  Health 
Care  Professionals 


"The  role  VA  plays  in 
educating  America 's  health 
care  professionals  cannot  be 
overlooked.   The  many 
partnerships  between  academic 
medicine  and  VA  are  an 
essential  component  of  quality 
health  care  delivery,  serving 
veterans  and  ultimately  all 
Americans. " 

The  Honorable  Bob  Stump, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee 


Since  1947,  affilia- 
tions between  VA  hospitals 
and  the  nation's  health  pro- 
fessions schools  have  pro- 
vided an  important  source  of 
staff  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion for  the  VA  health  care 
system.  The  affiliations  are  a 
major  factor  in  assuring 
quality  health  care  for  nearly 
30  million  U.S.  veterans. 

At  this  time,  104  of 
the  nation's  126  medical 
schools  are  affiliated  with  VA 
hospitals.  Currently,  the  VA 
system  has  more  than  8,000 
fiill-time  medical  and  350 
dental  residency  positions. 
More  than  30,000  residents 
and  20,000  medical  students 
rotate  through  VA  each  year. 
Over  the  years,  VA  has 
expanded  its  academic  affilia- 
tions to  include  schools  of 
nursing  and  allied  health 
sciences.  Today,  VA  repre- 
sents the  nation's  single 
largest  educator  of  health  care 
professionals,  accommodating 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  in  the  full  spectrum 
of  health  care.  Through 
affiliation  arrangements, 
veterans  receive  access  to  a 
cadre  of  highly  skilled  health 
professionals  representing 
nearly  every  health  discipline 
and  medical  specialty.  In 


essence,  the  affiliations 
between  VA  medical  centers 
and  health  professions 
schools  represent  a  model 
public-private  partnership. 

The  affiliations  play  a 
major  role  in  recruiting 
nearly  12,000  VAMC  physi- 
cians and  clinicians.  In  fact, 
more  than  one-half  of  all 
practicing  physicians  in  the 
United  States  have  had  some 
portion  of  their  training  at 
VA,  even  though  VA  hospi- 
tals represent  only  10  percent 
of  all  U.S.  teaching  hospitals. 
And,  more  than  100,000 
students  receive  clinical 
training  through  VA's  affilia- 
tion with  medical  schools.  In 
addition,  VA  relies  on  80,000 
volunteers  —  one  of  the 
federal  government's  largest 
volunteer  operations  —  to 
provide  health  care  services 
to  veterans. 

Unfortunately,  as 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
has  pointed  out,  "Attracting 
skilled  doctors  hasn't  been 
easy,  either,  when  specialists 
in  heart  surgery,  radiology, 
and  anesthesiology  can  earn 
as  much  as  40  percent  more 
in  the  private  sector. "  By 
offering  a  concentration  of 
varied  teaching  programs  and 
research  opportunities,  how- 
ever, VA  facilities  are  attrac- 
tive to  health  care  profession- 
als. 

Similarly,  the  case- 
mix  in  many  VA  is  ideal  for 
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teaching.   For  example,  education  and  training, 

unlike  facilities  in  the  private  These  opportunities  are 

sector,  more  than  70  percent  critical  to  exposing  future 

of  VAMCs  have  long-term  health  care  professionals  to 

care  components,  placing  VA  the  type  of  care  they  will 

at  the  forefront  of  developing  deliver  during  their  careers, 

programs  to  educate  health  while  simultaneously  afford- 

care  professionals  in  geriat-  ing  veterans  access  to  the 

rics.   The  VA  also  provides  high  quality  skills  and  envi- 

unique  opportunities  for  ronment  indigenous  to  an 

students  and  residents  to  academic  setting, 
participate  in  ambulatory 
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Conducting  Health 
Care  Research 


"The  enormous  contributions 
made  by  VA  research  over  the 
years  make  any  threat  to  its 
viability  a  serious  national 
question. " 

The  Honorable  Sonny 
Montgomery,  Chair,  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee 


Intended  to  improve 
the  health  care  offered  to 
veterans,  the  research  pro- 
gram is  an  integral  part  of 
VA's  health  care  mission. 
Over  the  years,  VA  health 
research  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our 
society's  understanding  of 
medicine.   VA's  strong 
research  program  has  also 
proven  to  be  a  powerful 
incentive  for  attracting  top 
physicians  and  other  health 
care  professionals  to  VA.  As 
such,  the  success  of  the  VA 
health  research  enterprise 
cannot  be  separated  from  the 
high  quality  medical  care 
available  to  veterans  through 
VA. 

Investigations  carried 
out  by  VA  scientists  comple- 
ment research  sponsored  by 
the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH).  More  than  80 
percent  of  VA  physician- 
scientists  care  for  patients  in 
VAMCs.   The  subjects  of  VA 
research  projects  are  derived 
directly  from  the  health  care 
needs  of  veterans.   As  such, 
VA  research  is  directly  and 
clinically  relevant  to  the 
health  status  of  veterans. 

Through  a  nationwide 
network  of  coordinated 
hospitals,  a  unic^ue  population 


of  patients,  and  a  uniform 
database,  the  VA  health 
system  provides  an  outstand- 
ing opportunity  to  conduct 
large  multicenter  clinical 
trials.   VA's  Cooperative 
Studies  Program  has  gained 
an  international  reputation  for 
planning,  implementing,  and 
analyzing  multicenter  clinical 
trials. 

By  providing  an 
opportunity  for  physician- 
scientists  to  conduct  health 
research  in  varied  environ- 
ments and  patient  settings, 
such  trials  often  achieve  more 
broad-based  results.   In 
addition,  a  centralized  man- 
agement system  provides  an 
accessible  mechanism  for 
collaborative  research  at  all 
levels.   As  a  result,  the  VA  is 
in  an  ideal  position  to  sponsor 
research  that  links  basic 
science  and  clinical  applica- 
tions. 

Although  nearly  75 
percent  of  VA's  research 
budget  supports  investigator- 
initiated  medical  research,  the 
VA  research  program  spon- 
sors investigations  along  the 
full  spectrum  of  health  re- 
search, including  medical, 
rehabilitation,  and  health 
services  research.  These 
efforts  provide  a  high  degree 
of  physician  involvement,  a 
strong  clinical  interface, 
unique  opportunities  for 
studying  many  patients,  an 
excellent  cadre  of  Ph.D. 
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basic  scientists  supporting 
clinical  investigators  in 
clinical  programs,  and  career 
development  tracks  for 
investigators. 

The  VA  medical 
research  program  supports 
basic  and  clinical  studies  that 
improve  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
diseases  and  disabilities.  VA 
rehabilitation  research  focuses 
on  developing  devices  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
disabled  veterans  in  need  of 
prosthetic  devices,  sensory 
aids,  and  mobility  assistance. 
Finally,  VA  health  services 
research  examines  the  impact 
of  the  organization,  financ- 
ing, and  management  of 
health  care  system  on  the 
delivery,  quality,  costs, 
access  to,  and  outcomes  of 
health  care. 

The  VA  health  re- 
search enterprise  has  been 
responsible  for  many  of  this 
century's  most  important 
medical  accomplishments. 
These  range  from  the  creation 
of  effective  drug  therapies  for 
tuberculosis  (TB),  mental 
illness,  and  hypertension  to 
the  development  of  drugs  to 
perfect  organ  transplantation. 
Researchers  at  VAMCs 
developed  the  concept  of  the 
computed  tomography  (CAT) 
scan,  built  the  first  artificial 
kidney  for  renal  dialysis, 
performed  the  first  liver 
transplant,  built  the  labora- 


tory autoanalyzer,  and  im- 
planted the  first  cardiac 
pacemaker.   Finally,  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  has 
been  awarded  to  VA  re- 
searchers for  developing  the 
radioimmune  assay  tech- 
nique. 

As  would  be  ex- 
pected, VA  research  efforts 
have  focused  on  the  condi- 
tions faced  by  veterans. 
These  include  aging,  heart 
diseases,  mental  health,  nerve 
regeneration,  PTSD,  and 
SCI.   One  area  in  particular 
—  prosthetics  —  has  pro- 
duced startling  results,  in- 
cluding hydraulic  knees, 
plastic  artificial  arms,  the 
robotic  arm,  the  Seattle  Foot, 
the  suction  socket,  total- 
conduct  socket  legs,  and  the 
"smart"  wheelchair  that 
responds  to  the  position  of 
the  user's  head. 

In  recent  years,  VA 
research  has  attempted  to 
reflect  the  changing  health 
care  needs  of  America's 
veterans.   According  to  VA, 
special  initiatives  are  planned 
in  aging,  AIDS,  mental 
illness,  minority  health, 
neuroscience,  prostate  dis- 
ease, and  women's  health.   In 
addition  to  the  core  investiga- 
tor-initiated research,  VA  has 
indicated  that  it  will  develop 
other  types  of  studies.   Such 
studies  will  focus  on 
multidisciplinary  research 
programs  that  integrate  basic 
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science  and  clinical  applica- 
tions. As  a  result,  VA  hopes 
to  encourage  the  integration 
of  medical,  rehabilitation, 
and  health  services  research. 

Overall,  despite  a 
shrinking  inflation-adjusted 
budget,  VA  has  been  able  to 
fund  a  fairly  constant  number 
of  research  grants  (approxi- 
mately 2,000  annually)  over 
the  past  decade.   As  the 
following  chart  indicates,  this 
relative  consistency  has  been 
achieved  by  relying  on  a 
number  of  resourceful  bud- 
getary strategies.   New 
programs  have  been  funded 
with  money  captured  by 
taxing  existing  programs, 
taxing  newly  funded  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  priori- 
ties, and  deferring  purchases 
of  core  equipment. 

Even  with  these 
budget  maneuvers,  the  num- 
ber of  VA-funded  research 
programs  will  decrease  by 
more  than  25  percent  in 
1993.  This  significant  drop 
is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  VA  research  budget 
has  decreased  from  3.5 
percent  to  1 .5  percent  of  the 
overall  VA  health  care  appro- 
priation in  less  than  25  years. 
More  dramatically,  VA  will 
not  fund  new  research  efforts 
in  FY  93  as  a  result  of  the 
current  budget  situation. 

VA's  first  Secretary, 
Edward  Derwinski,  appointed 
a  blue  ribbon  commission  in 


1989  to  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  the  VA  research 
program.   The  commission 
concluded  in  1990  that  VA 
research  was  vital  to  the 
nation's  commitment  to 
health  research.  The  com- 
mission also  found  that  the 
VA  research  program  was 
seriously  underfunded. 

Based  on  these  find- 
ings, the  commission  recom- 
mended a  series  of  yearly 
budgets  for  the  VA  research 
program.  When  adjusted  for 
the  biomedical  research  and 
development  price  index 
(BRDPI),  the  commission's 
FY  94  recommendation  for 
VA  research  programs  is 
$312  million.   FOVA  en- 
dorses the  commission's 
recommendation  and  urges 
Congress  to  appropriate  at 
least  $312  million  for  VA 
health  research  in  FY  94. 

The  funding  level 
recommended  by  FOVA 
would  increase  research  in 
key  areas  —  such  as  AIDS, 
mental  illness,  and  minority 
health  —  provide  stable 
support  so  that  effective 
planning  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  ensure  that  VA 
and  the  nation  capitalize  on 
the  unique  opportunity  that 
the  VA  health  care  system 
presents  for  addressing  health 
problems  affecting  the 
nation's  veteran  and  non- 
veteran  populations. 
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Supporting 
Military  Medicine 


"Few  would  argue  that  VA  In  1982,  Congress 

hospitals  epitomize  the  best  the  enacted  legislation  that  re- 
nation  has  to  offer.  "  quires  VA  to  serve  as  backup 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  to  the  military  medical  system 

during  war  or  other  national 
emergencies.  In  supporting 
military  medicine,  the  VA 
health  care  system  may  be 
responsible  for  providing 
logistical  support,  medical 
care  for  combat  casualties, 
and  health  care  for  active 
duty  personnel  stationed  at 
nearby  military  installations. 
For  example,  as  part 
of  the  National  Disaster 
Medical  System,  VA  mobi- 
lized its  medical  personnel  to 
provide  assistance  to  the 
victims  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 


VA  employees  provided 
nearly  20,000  hours  and 
more  than  $5  million  of 
health  care  services  to  resi- 
dents in  devastated  areas 
across  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
With  their  unique  treatment 
skills,  VA  professionals 
addressed  the  clinical  needs 
of  Americans  who  were 
facing  awesome  destruction. 
In  addition,  a  number 
of  military  reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen  who 
staff  VA  medical  facilities 
can  be  activated  during 
conflict,  creating  personnel 
problems  for  the  VA 
health  care  system.  Nearly 
one  in  five  of  the  500,000 
Americans  that  served  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  were 
military  reservists  or  National 
Guardsmen. 
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Conclusion 


"/  believe  the  way  a  society 
treats  its  veterans  is  an  indica- 
tion of  who  we  are  as  a  na- 
tion. " 

The  Honorable  Jesse  Brown, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs 


During  his  Senate 
confirmation  hearing,  Jesse 
Brown,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (VA),  asserted  that 
the  United  States  should  be 
judged  by  the  status  of  its 
veterans.   President  Bill 
Clinton  has  repeatedly 
charged  that  improving  the 
condition  of  the  VA  health 
care  system  will  be  a  priority 
during  his  tenure  in  the  White 
House.   In  strong  agreement 
with  both,  FOVA  stands 
ready  to  work  with  the  new 
administration  and  the  new 


Congress  to  improve  the  VA 
health  care  system. 

FOVA's  FY  94 
budget  recommendation  is  a 
first  step  toward  improving 
the  VA  health  care  system. 
FOVA's  recommendations  of 
$18.18  million  for  VA  medi- 
cal care  and  $312  million  for 
VA  health  research  programs 
are  reasonable  requests  that 
will  strengthen  VA's  four 
interrelated  health  care 
missions:  providing  medical 
care  to  this  nation's  veterans, 
educating  health  care  profes- 
sionals, conducting  health 
care  research,  and  supporting 
military  medicine. 
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Dr.  Stemmler.  The  VA  hospital  system  has  had  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  my  own  career.  I  served  there  as  a  medical  student,  as  a 
resident  and  five  and  a  half  years  as  Chief  of  Medicine  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  service  in  the  Philadelphia  VA  Health 
Center.  And  then  I  became  Dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine. 

And  so,  in  a  different  role,  of  course,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  interaction  between  the  recruitment  of  staff  and  the 
importance  of  research  in  terms  of  that  initiative.  And,  because  of 
that  experience,  it  has  been  discouraging  to  note  the  diminishing 
support  for  research  in  recent  years.  And  I  know  that  the  medical 
school  deans  nationwide  share  my  concerns  about  the  ramifications 
of  the  fiscal  constraints  in  the  clinical  setting  and  the  effects  on 
the  quality  of  the  environment  for  delivering  care  to  veterans  as 
well  as  for  training  of  medical  students  and  residents  and  other 
health  disciplines. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  medical  care  and  research  programs  have 
received  inadequate  funding  in  recent  years,  making  supplemental 
appropriations  necessary.  Severe  fiscal  constraints  have  also  neces- 
sitated management  decisions  such  as  extending  waiting  times  and 
failing  to  complete  facility  maintenance  and  equipment  replace- 
ment. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  VA  medical  care  appropriation  has  not 
included  a  real  dollar  increase.  Yet,  in  the  past  five  years,  the  VA 
workload  has  expanded  by  nearly  1.5  million  outpatient  visits. 
Thus,  the  VA  has  really  cut  the  fat  and  is  doing  more  with  less, 
something  that  we  hope  could  happen  with  the  rest  of  the  health 
care  system. 

In  some  areas,  the  VA  is  doing  less,  such  as  in  nursing  home 
care,  not  because  the  demand  has  diminished  but  because  of  lack- 
ing resources.  The  system  will  be  permanently  harmed  if  this  trend 
continues. 

The  VA  research  program  has  also  suffered  and,  in  fiscal  year 
1994,  that  is  a  particularly  critical  turning  point.  And  others  have 
mentioned  this,  none  more  eloquently  than  Dr.  Kang  just  a  minute 
ago.  Years  of  underfunding  have  taken  a  grim  toll  in  terms  of  lost 
opportunities.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  no  new  grants  will  be  awarded. 

As  presented  to  Congress,  the  Clinton  fiscal  year  1994  proposal 
presented  discouraging  news  for  VA  research  including  206  million 
or  a  $26  million  cut  from  the  fiscal  year  92  level  of  232.  This  cut, 
just  to  illustrate,  will  result  in  all  of  the  following  consequences: 

Ongoing  programs  requiring  review  and  renewal  in  fiscal  year 
1994  will  be  discontinued  in  midstream. 

All  projects  approved  by  peer  review  in  fiscal  year  1993  and 
given  funding  priority  for  fiscal  year  1994  will  be  canceled. 

There  will  be  no  new  Merit  Review  or  Career  Development 
awards  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

And,  overall,  the  program  will  suffer  a  33  percent  loss. 

Now,  VA  research  programs  directly  support  the  clinical  mission. 
For  example,  the  VA  has  one  of  the  largest  projects,  in  my  estima- 
tion, for  improving  cardiovascular  fitness  and  functional  ability  in 
veterans  with  spinal  cord  injuries.  VA  scientists  are  also  conduct- 
ing research  of  national  scope  in  areas  such  as  Alzheimer's  disease, 
substance  abuse,  prostate  cancer  and  AIDS.  The  VA  brings  re- 
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search  from  the  laboratory  to  the  bedside,  as  the  scientist  conduct- 
ing the  research  is  often  the  same  person  who,  as  a  chnician,  cares 
for  the  veteran  patient. 

The  VA  research  program  is  unique  among  the  Nation's  research 
enterprise  because  it  stems  directly  from  the  health  problems  pre- 
sented by  veterans.  VA  and  NIH  research  efforts  complement,  but 
could  never  substitute,  the  other.  The  VA  presents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  population,  cost  effectiveness  and  outcome  stud- 
ies, something  badly  needed,  because  of  the  magnitude  and  scale  of 
the  system.  No  other  system  has  the  ability  to  conduct  such  large- 
scale,  multiple  site  studies. 

The  VA  system  can  no  longer  sustain  the  effects  of  funding 
shortfalls  without  dangerous  and  often  irreparable  damage.  Not 
only  do  we  see  canceled  projects,  increased  waiting  times  for  pa- 
tient services  and  infrastructure  decay,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
observed  a  marked  difference  and  unfortunate  decay  in  staff 
morale.  Funding  constraints  have  worked  against  the  VA's  efforts 
to  recruit  our  most  valuable  resource,  that  is,  a  committed  and  out- 
standing staff. 

I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  support  a  medical  care  appropriation 
of  $18.18  billion  and  a  research  appropriation  of  $312  million  to  ac- 
commodate moving  the  VA  toward  future  health  care  needs  of  the 
veterans. 

And  I  am  appreciative  of  the  time  you  have  taken  to  construct 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Good  morning.   I  am  Edward  J.  Stenunler,  M.D,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  (AAMQ.  The  AAMC  serves  as  the  national  voice  for  the  country's 
126  medical  schools,  over  90  professional  and  academic  societies,  and  400  major  teaching 
hospitals,  including  over  70  VA  medical  centers  (VAMCs).  Currently,  over  130  of  the  171 
VAMCs  are  affiliated  with  102  medical  schools.  Each  year,  more  than  30,000  medical  residents 
and  22,000  medical  students  receive  a  portion  of  their  education  in  the  VA.  Overall,  half  of  the 
practicing  physicians  in  the  U.S.  have  spent  some  time  training  in  the  VA.  As  such, 
representatives  in  academic  medicine  have  a  unique  understanding  of  the  VA  system  and  have 
consistently  supported  its  multiple  missions. 

I  also  appear  today  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  of  VA  Medical  Care  and  Health  Research,  a 
coalition  of  approximately  seventy  national  academic,  health,  and  research  organizations  that 
unified  to  express  mutual  concern  about  the  impact  inadequate  funding  has  had  on  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  ability  to  maintain  a  quality  health  care  program.   For  the 
past  six  years,  the  Friends  of  VA  has  developed  a  need-based  budget  and  made  recommendations 
on  appropriations  levels  for  VA  health  programs.   For  FY-94  the  Friends  of  VA  proposal 
recommends  a  total  of  $18.18  billion  for  medical  care  and  $312  million  for  research.   I  request 
that  the  Friends  of  VA  FY-94  document  be  included  in  the  hearing  record  as  a  supplement  to  my 
statement. 

As  the  Friends  of  VA  document  describes,  the  Veterans  Health  Administration  (VHA)  has  four 
congressionally-established  missions  —  providing  quality  health  care  to  veterans,  conducting  health 
research,  participating  in  the  education  of  health  care  professionals,  and  serving  as  a  back-up  to 
military  medicine  in  times  of  war  and  national  emergency.   Last  year,  the  VA  provided  23  million 
outpatient  visits  and  nearly  one  million  hospital  inpatient  episodes,  making  it  the  largest  health 
care  system  in  the  nation.  The  system  must  be  protected  from  financial  crisis  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  fulfill  its  mission  of  providing  high  quality  health  care  to  the  men  and  women  who  fought  for 
our  country  in  time  of  greatest  nee± 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  VA  medical  care  and  research  programs  have  received  inadequate 
funding  in  recent  years,  making  supplemental  appropriations  necessary.  Severe  fiscal  constraints 
have  also  necessitated  management  decisions  such  as  extending  waiting  times  for  certain  types  of 
treatment  and  failing  to  complete  scheduled  facility  maintenance  and  equipment  replacement 
Inadequate  funding  has  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  system  and  also  threatens  the  success  of 
some  of  the  symbiotic  agreements  between  the  VA  and  academic  health  professions  affiliations.  I 
am  sure  you  have  heard  numerous  anecdotes  and  statistics  on  this  issue. 

The  VA  hospital  system  had  a  profound  influence  on  my  career.  I  served  for  five  and  a  half  years 
as  Chief  of  Medicine  on  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  service  at  the  Philadelphia  Veterans 
Health  Center.  This  experience  taught  me  about  the  strengths  and  weakness  of  this  unique 
health  care  system.   During  my  tenure  as  Dean  at  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine, 
I  continued  my  strong  advocacy  for  veterans  health  care  and  for  the  continuing  need  for  VA 
funded  research  as  a  mechanism  to  ensure  quality  care.   I  saw  directly  the  connection  between 
research  support  and  a  high  quality  staff  It  has  been  discouraging  to  note  the  diminishing 
support  in  research  years.   Medical  school  deans  nationwide  share  my  concern  about  the 
ramifications  of  fiscal  constraints  in  a  clinical  setting  and  the  effects  of  such  pressure  on  the 
quality  of  the  environment  for  delivering  care  to  veterans,  as  well  as  for  training  medical  students, 
residents,  and  trainees  in  other  health  disdplines. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  VA  medical  care  appropriation  has  not  included  a  real  dollar  increase. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  VA  has  extended  the  amount  of  care  provided.   In  the  past  five  years,  the 
VA  workJoad  has  expanded  by  nearly  1.5  million  outpatient  visits  without  an  increase  in  buying 
power.   In  other  words,  the  VA  has  cut  the  fat,  and  is  doing  more  with  less.   In  some  areas,  the 
VA  is  treating  fewer  veterans,  such  as  in  nursing  home  care,  not  because  demand  for  such  care 
has  diminished,  but  because  of  lack  of  resources.   I  am  concerned  that  the  VA  is  now  cutting  into 
muscle  tissue  and  that  the  system  will  be  permanently  harmed  if  this  trend  continues. 

The  VA  research  program  has  also  suffered  as  a  result  of  fiscal  constraints.   A  list  of  VA  research 
accomplishments  and  projects  that  could  not  be  funded  in  FY-93  due  to  lack  of  resources 
accompanies  my  testimony.   Despite  these  severe  constraints,  VAMCs  have  maintained  a 
significant  effort  in  conducting  health  care  research.  For  example,  the  VA  has  one  of  the  largest 
projects  in  the  nation  for  improving  cardiovascular  fitness  and  functional  ability  in  veterans  with 
spinal  cord  injuries.   VA  scientists  are  also  conducting  research  of  national  scope  in  areas  such  as 
Alzheimer's  disease,  substance  abuse,  prostate  cancer,  and  AIDS. 

Only  through  continued  research  will  the  medical  community  begin  to  treat  and  prevent  life- 
threatening  illnesses  effectively.  Veterans  and  Americans  as  a  whole  have  benefitted  from  the 
accomplishments  of  VA  research.   Research  is  an  integral  part  of  the  VHA  VA  research 
improves  the  quality  of  health  care  provided  to  veterans  and  is  credited  with  breakthroughs  that 
have  advanced  the  provision  of  health  care  to  all  Americans. 

The  VA  research  program  began  in  1947  because  of  the  recognition,  still  accurate  today,  that  an 
academic  model  improves  the  quality  of  health  care  delivery.  The  achievements  and  quality  of 
VA  health  care  attest  to  the  success  of  this  paradigm.  VA  research  programs  -  including  medical, 
health  services,  and  prosthetics  and  rehabilitation  -  directly  support  the  clinical  mission  of  the 
VHA.  The  program  brings  research  findings  and  discoveries  of  research  from  the  laboratory  to 
the  bedside,  as  the  scientist  conducting  the  research  is  often  the  same  person  who,  as  a  clinician, 
also  cares  for  the  veteran  patient. 

Research  opportunities  attract  high  quality  health  care  professionals  to  the  VA,  ultimately  saving 
medical  care  dollars  that  would  have  been  spent  in  recruiting  efforts.  In  some  cases,  the  VA 
would  otherwise  be  forced  to  take  on  the  higher  cost  alternative  of  contracting  for  specialized 
physician  services.   Research  opportunities  provide  an  intellectual  and  career  choice  for  certain 
physicians  which  serves  as  a  type  of  compensation.  In  other  words,  many  academic  physicians 
accept  a  lower  pay  scale  with  research  opportunities  in  favor  of  higher  salaries  that  could  be 
commanded  in  a  purely  clinical  practice  environment. 

The  VA  research  program  is  unique  among  the  nation's  research  enterprise  because  it  directly 
stems  from  the  health  problems  presented  by  veterans  treated  within  the  VHA.   Over  eighty 
percent  of  VA  research  is  conducted  by  clinicians,  as  opposed  to  approximately  twenty  percent  of 
NIH-funded  research.   Although  the  VA  research  budget  is  less  than  three  percent  of  the  NIH 
budget,  it  provides  some  support  to  more  than  one-third  of  all  physician  investigators  in  the 
United  States.   No  other  system  maintains  as  strong  a  link  between  patient  care  and  research. 

VA  and  NIH  research  efforts  complement,  but  could  never  substitute,  the  other.   First,  the  VA 
research  program  only  funds  investigators  who  work  at  least  half  time  within  VHA.   Moreover, 
the  VA  presents  unique  opportunities  to  conduct  population,  cost  effectiveness,  and  outcome 
studies  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  system.  Such  factors  provide  unparalleled  opportunities 
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for  health  services  research.   No  other  system  has  the  ability  to  conduct  large-scale,  multiple  site 
studies  of  costly  and  complex  interventions,  and  subsequently  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
intervention.   Such  programs  and  studies  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the  nation.   For  example,  many 
of  the  VA  effectiveness  studies  could  inform  the  current  debate  on  national  health  care  reform. 

My  description  of  what  the  VA  has  done  and  what  could  be  done  has  a  major  qualiGer.  The  VA 
research  program  is  at  a  critical  juncture.  Years  of  under-funding  have  taken  a  grim  toll.  The 
program  has  been  forced  to  tsot  itself  in  certain  areas  to  support  other  efforts.   Efforts  to  restore 
funding  have  not  been  successful.  In  FY-93  no  new  grants  will  be  awarded. 

As  presented  to  Qangress,  the  Clinton  Administration's  FY-94  budget  proposal  presented 
extremely  discouraging  news  for  VA  research.  It  included  $206  million,  or  a  $26  million  cut  (11 
percent),  from  the  FY-93  level  of  $232  million.  As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  VA  has  not  been 
able  to  fund  any  new  programs  in  FY-93  due  to  lack  of  funds.  The  FY-93  research  appropriation 
was  completely  consumed  by  meeting  the  resource  commitments  for  on-going,  multi-year  projects. 
The  Administration's  FY-94  budget  proposal  will  result  in  all  of  the  following  consequences: 

1.  On-going  programs  which  require  funding  review  in  FY-94  will  be  discontinued  in  the 
middle  of  the  research  project 

2.  All  projects  approved  by  peer-review  in  FY-93  and  given  funding  priority  for  FY-94  will 
be  canceled. 

3.  There  will  be  no  new  Merit  Review  research  awards  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

4.  The  will  be  no  new  Career  Development  awards. 

5.  The  total  number  of  funded  programs  will  fall  from  2100  in  FY-92  to  less  than  1400 
programs  in  FY-94,  a  33  percent  loss. 

\ 

6.  Over  650  FTEE  will  be  lost,  potentially  by  a  reduction  in  force. 

I  strongly  urge  Congress  to  support  the  Friends  of  VA  FY-94  recommendation  of  $312  million  for 
VA  research  to  reverse  these  alarming  statistics. 

The  VA  system  can  no  longer  sustain  the  effects  of  funding  shortfalls  without  dangerous  and 
often  irreparable  damage.   Not  only  do  we  see  instances  of  canceled  projects,  increased  waiting 
times  for  patient  services  and  infrastructure  decay,  my  colleagues  and  I  have  observed  a  marked 
difference  in  staff  morale.   Funding  constraints  have  worked  against  the  VA's  efforts  to  recruit 
and  retain  our  most  valuable  resource,  committed  and  outstanding  staff. 

It  is  paradoxical  to  note  that  this  budget  "belt-tightening"  is  causing  deterioration  at  the  same  time 
as  demands  on  the  system  rise.   First,  data  show  a  dramatic  trend  in  the  demographics  of  the 
veteran  population.   Specifically,  the  veteran  population  is  aging  quickly.  By  the  end  of  this 
decade,  over  sixty  percent  of  all  veterans  will  be  over  age  65.   As  the  population  ages,  they 
require  more  care,  more  complex  care,  and  more  costly  care.  Second,  effects  of  the  national 
economy  and  joblessness  rates  have  brought  more  veterans  to  the  VA  for  care.   We  cannot  allow 
the  VA  to  decline  as  needs  increase. 
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I  urge  this  Subcommittees  to  support  appropriations  levels  that  will  satisfy  the  VA's  needs  and 
preclude  the  need  for  supplemental  funding  or  for  impairing  the  services  offered  to  veterans. 
Given  the  present  demands  and  the  status  of  the  VA,  I  believe  a  medical  care  appropriation  of 
$18.18  billion  and  a  research  appropriation  of  $312  million,  as  outlined  by  the  Friends  of  VA,  is 
needed  to  maintain  current  services  and  to  accommodate  moving  VA  toward  future  health  care 
needs  of  veterans. 

On  behalf  of  the  AAMC  and  the  Friends  of  VA  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this 
morning.  The  members  of  the  coalition  look  forward  to  working  with  you  toward  our  common 
goal  of  securing  medical  care  and  research  appropriations  levels  to  meet  the  VA's  mission  of 
providing  high  quality  health  care  to  veterans. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  as  you  cited 
the  various  points  that  would  suffer  relative  to  the  budget  cuts. 

Point  number  three.  You  mentioned  there  would  be  no  Merit 
Review  Research  Awards  for  the  second  consecutive  years.  Are 
those  monetary  awards? 

Dr.  Stemmler.  These  are  grants  to  support  research  applications 
submitted  by  investigators  who  then  go  through  a  merit  review,  a 
peer  review  system  and  then  their  work  is  considered  whether  mer- 
itorious as  to  merit  funding,  but  now  there  is  no  money  to  fund  the 
project. 

Mr.  Torres.  Is  there  an  average  monetary  value  that  you  could 
cite  for  me? 

Dr.  Stemmler.  Not  in  the  VA.  I  think  in  the  NIH  it  is  $1  to 
$200,000.  I  don't  know  off  the  top  of  my  head.  I  will  ask  Leslie 
Good  if  you  are  aware  of  the  average  size  of  the  VA  research 
grants. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  can  provide  it. 

Point  four  indicates  that  there  will  be  no  career  government 
awards.  Is  that  in  the  same  vein? 

Dr.  Stemmler.  These  provide  support  for  young  people  who  have 
decided  to  pursue  a  career  in  research  and  who  have  decided  to 
pursue  that  within  the  structure  of  the  VA.  It  provides  a  salary 
and  some  research  support,  that  is,  project  support.  And  they  are 
competed  for  on  the  basis  of  quality.  They  are  selected  then  as 
young  people  whose  careers  can  be  advanced. 

If  they  are  successful,  they  go  through  an  entry  phase  and  a 
later  phase  of  career  development.  It  is  from  that  career  develop- 
ment that  some  of  the  very  good  investigators  of  the  VA  material- 
ized. When  I  was  Chief  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  bright  young  people  coming  along  and 
that  mechanism  was  extraordinarily  helpful. 

Mr.  Torres.  Let  me  commend  you  for  the  long  time  that  you 
served  as  Chief  of  Medicine  at  the  Veterans'  Center,  and  I  appreci- 
ate your  commitment  and  your  being  here  today  to  translate  your 
concerns. 

Dr.  Stemmler.  We  are  very  appreciative  of  the  interest  of  this 
subcommittee  in  looking  at  this. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 
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Friday,  May  7,  1993. 
FEMA 

WITNESS 
REBECCA  C.  QUINN,  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  FLOODPLAIN  MANAGERS 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witness  is  the  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Manag- 
ers, Ms.  Rebecca  C.  Quinn,  and  we  would  like  to  welcome  you  to 
the  hearing  today,  and  please  have  a  seat. 

Ms.  Quinn.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Your  written  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record,  Ms.  Quinn,  and  you  may  proceed. 

Ms.  Quinn.  Thank  you,  and  I  will  just  be  summarizing  a  few  key 
points  in  it. 

I  am  here  representing  the  floodplain  managers.  I  am  the  legisla- 
tive officer  for  the  Association.  I  am  also  the  floodplain  manager 
for  the  State  of  Maryland.  Sort  of  pleased  to  say  we  don't  come 
here  today  to  ask  you  for  money  but  we  do  have  a  small  request. 

The  association  represents 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Different. 

Ms.  Quinn.  Yes.  The  association  represents  over  1,800  State  and 
local  agencies  and  individuals.  We  are  involved  in  the  daily  work  of 
managing  the  Nation's  hazardous  floodplains.  We  are  planners,  en- 
gineers, construction  inspectors,  permit  reviewers,  hazard  manag- 
ers, mitigators  and  even  some  elected  officials. 

The  Nation  is  about  to  see  changes  in  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency.  James  Lee  Whitt,  recently  confirmed  as  Di- 
rector, brings  a  wealth  of  real  life  emergency  management  experi- 
ence from  the  State  and  local  levels.  He  is  assembling  a  leadership 
team  we  believe  will  take  this  agency  where  it  needs  to  go  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  Whitt  understands  mitigation  and  the  need  to  break  the 
flood  damage  and  floodplain  cycle,  the  concept,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, actually  implementing  mitigation  is  among  his  highest  pri- 
orities. He  also  knows  that  FEMA  must  strengthen  partnerships 
in-house  as  well  as  with  State  and  local  governments  and  we  look 
forward  to  being  a  partner  on  his  team. 

Almost  two  years  ago  to  the  day  the  House  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  flood  insurance  reform  bill.  Unfortunately,  for  the  Na- 
tion's victims  it  fell  victim  to  election  year  politics  in  the  Senate. 
Luckily,  a  revised  version  is  expected  to  be  introduced  by  Senator 
Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  we  hope  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The  bill 
is  expected  to  contain  three  major  initiatives:  Lender  compliance, 
coastal  erosion  hazard  management,  and  once  again,  mitigation. 

Mitigation  must  be  seen  as  a  cost  containment  activity.  In  flood- 
plain  management,  we  always  say  when  the  next  flood  occurs,  we 
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never  say  if.  It  is  a  certainty.  And  this  supports  the  long-term 
social  and  financial  benefits  to  be  achieved  through  hazard  reduc- 
tion, of  damage  avoidance,  or  otherwise  known  as  mitigation. 

FEMA's  Federal  Insurance  Administration  is  a  key  partner  in 
addressing  the  Nation's  flood  hazards.  Over  18,000  counties  and 
towns  participate  in  the  flood  insurance  program.  Thus,  the  majori- 
ty of  our  floodplains  are  managed  for  future  risk. 

Now  I  get  to  my  little  question.  Under  current  congressional  di- 
rective FIA's  source  of  operating  funds  is  the  flood  insurance  pol- 
icyholder who  pays  $25  each  year.  The  association  believes  it  is  in- 
appropriate for  a  small  group  of  citizens  to  fund  all  aspects  of  the 
budget  of  an  agency  that  searches  to  reduce  national  expenditures. 

Of  particular  concern  is  funding  for  floodplain  mapping.  These 
maps  are  widely  used  to  keep  people  out  of  floodplains,  to  develop 
community  plans,  disaster  response  plans,  wetlands  and  habitat 
protection  and  other  broad-based  uses.  It  is  appropriate  the  cost  be 
covered  by  the  general  public. 

You  do  hold  a  solution,  and  as  I  said,  it  does  not  affect  the  over- 
all budget.  We  ask  that  you  allow  FIA  to  credit  its  mapping  budget 
with  fees  that  it  collects.  The  fees  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and 
distributing  maps  and  reviewing  remapping  requests  from  engi- 
neers and  developers. 

Right  now  the  fees  go  into  the  flood  insurance  fund  and  are  used 
to  pay  claims  but  they  are  collected  to  cover  mapping  costs,  and  we 
urge  that  you  include  in  FEMA's  budget  language  to  make  this 
simple  and  reasonable  change. 

There  have  been  many  voices  calling  for  changes  in  FEMA.  The 
Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers  supports  management 
changes  expected  under  the  leadership  of  James  Lee  Whitt  but  we 
do  not  support  forcing  structural  changes,  relocation  or  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  agency. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  for  your  consider- 
ation, and  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  thank  you,  Ms.  Quinn. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE 

THE  U.S.  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

APPROPRIATIONS:  FY' 94 


The  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers  is  the  only  national 
organization  of  state  and  local  officials  responsible  for  managing 
hazardous  flood-prone  areas.  We  represent  agencies  and  individuals 
who  implement  the  floodplain  management  aspects  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program  (NFIP) .  Our  members  are  also  active  in 
flood  hazard  mitigation  and  other  activities  to  reduce  and  prevent 
flood  damage. 

The  Association  is  pleased  with  the  recent  confirmation  of  Mr. 
James  Lee  Whitt  as  FEMA  Director,  Mr.  Whitt's  experience  as  a 
state  director  of  an  emergency  management  agency  is  valuable.  His 
vision  for  an  expanded  role  for  hazard  mitigation  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  contain  the  escalating  costs  of  disasters.  He  is  an 
excellent  choice  to  lead  FEMA,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
Congress  and  the  Administration  as  we  all  work  together  to  improve 
our  mitigation  and  response  strategies. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  and  the  Nation  were 
severely  tested  in  1992  and  1993  by  the  unprecedented  string  of 
disasters.  Andrew,  Iniki,  and  the  Blizzard  of  the  Century  all 
tested  FEMA  capabilities.  The  magnitude  of  these  disasters 
captivated  the  Nation's  attention  as  we  all  struggled  individually 
and  in  groups  to  try  and  help  out  our  fellow  Americans  in  need. 
The  magnitude  of  these  disasters  was  and  still  are  not 
comprehensible  to  most  of  us.  We  are  accustomed  to  modern 
technologies  that  transmit  information  in  the  blink  of  an  eye.  We 
expect  necessities  such  as  clean  water  on  demand.  We  anticipate 
even  on  the  worst  of  all  days  to  be  able  to  go  home  to  our  own 
homes  and  sleep  in  our  own  beds.  When  these  things  do  not  happen 
as  expected  we  immediately  look  for  someone  to  blame.  In  1992  and 
1993,  unfortunately,  the  scape  goat  was  FEMA.  As  an  organization 
that  represents  professionals  dealing  with  the  mitigation  of  and 
response  to  flooding  disasters,  the  Association  of  State  Floodplain 
Managers  compliments  FEMA  staff  on  their  professional  response  to 
these  and  other  disasters.  As  we  enter  into  the  1994 
appropriations  cycle,  we  urge  full  support  of  the  Administration 
budget  to  allow  FEMA  to  sustain  these  critical  programs. 
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FY' 94  APPROPRIATIONS  ISSUES 


The  Association  requests  that  priority  attention  be  directed  to  the 
following  two  aspects  of  the  FY '94  budget  for  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  and  the  Federal  Insurance  Administration  (FIA) 
that  will  directly  reduce  future  flood  losses  and  the  need  for 
federal  disaster  assistance: 

THE  FEDERAL  INSURANCE  ADMINISTRATION:  The  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  continues  to  develop  new  initiatives  that 
effectively  merge  floodplain  management  and  insurance  practices. 
NFIP  program  funding  has  been  accomplished  through  imposing  a  flood 
insurance  policy  service  fee.  This  funding  mechanism  has  been 
effective,  but  we  continue  to  question  the  equity  and  increased 
reliance  on  the  service  fee  mechanism.  The  service  fee  lends 
support  to  the  concept  that  the  NFIP  is  simply  a  program  of 
insurance  for  those  who  live  in  flood  hazard  areas.  In  reality  the 
NFIP  is  an  integral  component  of  our  national  disaster  management 
strategies  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  flood  disasters  in  over 
18,000  communities  in  our  Nation.  As  the  NFIP  becomes  further 
integrated  into  our  comprehensive  disaster  management  strategies, 
it  is  clear  the  funding  mechanism  needs  to  be  examined  closely. 
The  blending  of  service  fee  revenues  with  other  appropriations 
would  appear  to  be  a  much  more  equitable  means  of  supporting  the 
benefits  accrued  by  all. 

The  Association  believes  that  one  area  of  particular  concern  is 
the  way  flood  hazard  maps  are  funded.  Without  a  doubt  those  that 
are  insured  are  benefactors  of  these  mapped  products  and  should 
continue  to  pay  a  fair  share  for  development  and  maintenance. 
However,  it  is  also  true  that  the  flood  hazard  maps  are  widely  used 
by  all  segments  of  society  for  developing  community  plans, 
developing  disaster  response  plans,  for  environmental  studies,  and 
numerous  other  applications.  The  benefits  of  these  maps  accrue 
beyond  the  policy  holder,  yet  the  policy  holder  continues  to  solely 
fund  the  development  of  the  data. 

We  foresee  the  need  for  FIA  to  develop  coastal  erosion  hazard  area 
mapping.  This  mapping  is  clearly  vital  for  numerous  needs,  but  is 
this  a  product  that  should  be  solely  paid  by  those  who  have  flood 
insurance  policies?  The  public  and  environment  both  benefit  from 
planned  uses  that  recognize  the  hazards  posed  by  natural  processes. 
The  cost  to  develop  this  type  of  map  again  is  one  that  should  be 
shared  by  the  policy  holder  and  the  general  public. 

The  existing  base  of  floodplain  maps  has  been  well  supported  within 
the  limited  resources  FEMA  has  available  for  this  use.  However, 
rivers  and  land  use  patterns  are  dynamic  leading  to  changes  in 
floodplain  boundaries.  It  has  been  the  observation  of  many  that  we 
are  rapidly  developing  a  backlog  of  studies  and  restudies  that 
realistically  exceeds  operating  budgets.  The  Association  urges  the 
Committee  to  work  with  FEMA  on  these  important  issues. 
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FLOOD  HAZARD  MITIGATION:  Flood  hazard  mitigation  continues  to  be 
a  priority  of  professionals  who  deal  with  flood  disasters. 
Historically,  it  is  recognized  that  significant  federal 
expenditures  have  been  spent  in  the  restoration  of  damaged  property 
with  little  consideration  of  how  to  prevent  this  damage  from 
reoccurring.  The  mitigation  program,  under  Section  404  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act,  and  the  Hazard  Mitigation  Assistance  program 
are  two  mitigation  mechanisms  that  are  in  place,  are  being  improved 
due  to  field  experiences,  and  are  effective  albeit  limited 
mitigation  tools.  We  urge  the  continued  strong  support  of  these 
programs.  In  the  future,  we  are  confident  that  the  Administration 
and  Congress  will  continue  to  develop  new  mitigation  proposals  in 
recognition  that  mitigation  is  a  cost  containment  measure. 

GEKERAL  CONCEPTS  AND  CONCERNS 

The  Association  of  State  Floodplain  Managers'  general  concerns 
regarding  Emergency  Management  and  Floodplain  Management  can  be 
summarized  under  the  following  major  categories: 

The  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  Report  on  FEMA 

The  NAPA  report  clearly  identifies  several  management  issues  within 
and  external  to  FEMA  that  hinder  the  program.  The  need  for  a 
reduction  in  the  total  number  of  political  appointees,  a 
centralization  of  Congressional  oversight  of  FEMA,  better  defined 
linkages  with  the  White  House  and  other  key  points  are  worthy  of 
Congressional  review  and  action.  As  an  Association  that  deals  with 
the  implementation  of  emergency  programs  at  the  state  and  local 
level,  we  believe  that  many  points  of  this  report  are  right  on  the 
mark.  As  an  Association,  we  have  also  been  consistently  impressed 
with  the  level  of  professionalism  exhibited  by  FEMA  staff,  and  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  travesty  to  take  action  that  would  break  up  this 
agency.  We  urge  Congress  to  consider  the  NAPA  recommendations  and 
to  work  closely  with  the  Administration,  FEMA  staff,  state  and 
local  governments,  and  professional  associations  in  fine  tuning 
what  can  be  an  effective  model  for  emergency  management. 

New  Initiatives  Within  FIA 

Over  the  past  several  years,  several  important  concepts  have  been 
discussed  within  Congress.  These  concepts  relate  to  the  issues  of 
mitigation  programs  within  the  FIA,  mapping  and  management  of 
coastal  erosion  hazard  areas,  providing  a  permanent  authority  for 
the  Community  Rating  System,  improved  recognition  of  natural  and 
beneficial  floodplain  functions,  and  other  important  elements.  We 
urge  Congress  to  again  take  up  these  important  issues.  The 
Association  views  several  issues  that  are  critical  to  the  long 
term  success  of  our  national  disaster  management  strategies.  One 
of  these  is  the  development  of  mitigation  initiatives  that  marry 
flood  hazard  mitigation  funding  to  insurance  claims  payments. 
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Multi-Hazard  Insurance  Progreua 

There  has  been  discussion  between  the  insurance,  re-insurance,  and 
emergency  management  communities  to  examine  the  development  of  a 
casualty  insurance  program  that  would  significantly  broaden  the 
hazards  covered  under  a  standard  insurance  policy.  This  is  a 
highly  complex  issue  that  must  be  considered  not  only  from  the 
financial  issues  related  to  insurance  and  reinsurance,  but  also  as 
to  how  we  integrate  hazard  reduction  strategies  that  effectively 
mitigate  and  control  federal  disaster  expenditures.  The  careful 
integration  of  industry,  the  Federal  government,  and  state  and 
local  governments  is  essential  to  assure  that  we  continue  a  policy 
of  disaster  impact  reduction. 

SUMMARY 

Successful  flood  damage  reduction  in  the  United  States  requires 
consistent  and  coordinated  efforts  from  all  levels  of  government  as 
well  as  the  private  sector.  The  goal  of  the  NFIP  and  FEMA's 
disaster  assistance  and  hazard  mitigation  programs  should  be  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  flood  damage.  The  Association  of  State 
Floodplain  Managers  pledges  support  to  the  continued  pursuit  of 
flood  loss  prevention  and  mitigation  programs. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  I  think  you  are  right,  you  mostly  are  not  asking 
for  money,  you  are  asking  for  some  authority,  though.  Do  you  plan 
to  testify  before  the  authorizing  committees? 

Ms.  QuiNN.  It  is  not  an  explicit  authority,  it  is  sort  of  implicit  in 
the  language  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Act,  but  it  is  not  an  explicit 
line. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  I  know  the  committee  will  look  at  it  carefully. 
There  are  a  lot  of  concerns  expressed  about  the  Appropriations 
Committee  authorizing  things. 

So  we  will  look  at  that  carefully  and  see  if  it  does  fall  within  the 
authorizing  realm,  and  if  it  does,  you  will  need  to  talk  with  the 
authorizers.  If  it  doesn't,  the  committee  will  look  at  it  carefully. 

Ms.  QuiNN.  Thank  you,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  your 
staff  on  that. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Thank  you. 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 
FEMA 

WITNESS 
JOHN  P.  FRIEL,  WATSONVILLE  COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  to  the 
hearing  Watsonville  Community  Hospital.  Testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  hospital  will  be  Mr.  John  P.  Friel. 

Mr.  Friel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Friel,  please  have  a  seat.  You  are  welcomed 
to  testify  here  today.  Your  written  statement  will  be  a  part  of  the 
record  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Friel.  Okay.  My  testimony  will  be  brief,  and  I  am  not  here 
to  ask  for  money  either,  but  I  am  here  to  thank  you  for  some  past 
support  and  continued  support,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify. 

I  am  John  Friel,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Wat- 
sonville Community  Hospital  in  Watsonville,  California.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  for  your  past  sup- 
port of  our  hospital  and  for  that  of  the  Honorable  Norm  Mineta 
and  Leon  Panetta  and  for  the  strong  and  explicit  language  that 
was  included  on  our  behalf  in  last  year's  committee  report. 

Today  I  wish  to  provide  a  brief  update  on  the  status  of  our  efforts 
to  secure  essential  disaster  relief  assistance  for  the  severe  damage 
sustained  by  our  hospital  during  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 

By  way  of  background,  Watsonville  Community  Hospital  is  in  its 
95th  year  of  service  to  a  culturally  diverse  community,  of  which 
more  than  70  percent  are  Hispanic-American,  primarily  blue  collar 
and  agricultural  workers.  We  are  a  130-bed  acute  care  hospital — 
the  only  hospital  in  southern  Santa  Cruz  County  which  is  on  the 
Pacific  of  California.  Currently,  Watsonville  Community  Hospital  is 
the  hub  of  medical  services  for  this  region  and  the  only  facility 
available  to  serve  our  community. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  for  whom  we  provide  essential 
health  care  services  are  medicare  and  medicaid  recipients  and  un- 
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insured  farm  workers  with  no  other  health  care  alternatives  avail- 
able to  them. 

On  October  17,  1989,  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  whose  epicen- 
ter was  only  eight  miles  from  our  campus,  caused  irreparable 
damage  to  our  hospital's  foundation.  As  a  result  of  damage  sus- 
tained, the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  acknowledged 
our  existing  structure  must  be  replaced.  While  FEMA  has  ap- 
proved funds  for  replacing  the  hospital,  essential  funding  for  land 
acquisition  has  only  been  proposed  by  FEMA  this  week. 

I  elaborate  on  this  to  share  with  you  the  frustrations  and  delays 
that  a  constituent  such  as  Watsonville  Community  Hospital  has  ex- 
perienced the  last  two  years  when  dealing  with  this  Federal 
agency.  Despite  efforts  by  this  subcommittee  to  seek  accountability 
from  FEMA,  our  hospital  has  continued  to  experience  delays  in  our 
dealings  with  Federal  officials. 

We  at  Watsonville  Community  Hospital  are  encouraged  by 
FEMA's  recent  declaration  of  a  commitment  to  resolve  our  case 
and  are  heartened  by  the  new  team  of  professionals  in  FEMA's 
Washington  office.  However,  until  the  matter  is  completely  re- 
solved, continued  risk  to  providers  and  recipients  of  health  care  in 
Santa  Cruz  County  still  exists. 

This  is  not  just  a  theoretical  risk.  For  us,  our  survival  is  at  stake. 
Unless  FEMA  acts  soon,  we  will  lose  doctors,  patients  and  commu- 
nity confidence.  Should  our  hospital  not  be  rebuilt  on  safe  land  in 
the  immediate  future,  we  will  suffer  further  attrition  of  the  doctors 
and  support  staff  and,  ultimately,  closure  of  the  hospital  itself. 

Today  I  ask  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  to  continue  to 
consider  the  mission  of  institutions  like  Watsonville  Community 
Hospital  which  are  in  desperate  need  of  disaster  relief  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Moreover,  I  request  the  continued  hands-on 
involvement  of  the  subcommittee  in  directing  FEMA  to  press  for 
favorable  and  final  resolution  of  the  situation  at  Watsonville  Com- 
munity Hospital.  Your  strong  subcommittee  and  conference  com- 
mittee report  language  last  year  on  our  behalf  did  help. 

By  requiring  FEMA  to  report  directly  to  you  on  progress  made 
by  a  certain  date,  you  helped  us  move  forward,  but  timely  action  is 
essential  for  the  hospital  to  confidently  provide  quality  health  serv- 
ices to  the  medically  and  economically  underserved  populations  of 
southern  Santa  Cruz  County.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  just  one  more 
entity  in  search  of  disaster  relief  assistance  from  FEMA.  Endless 
delays  surely  will  prove  fatal  to  our  hospital's  viability. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  30  months  since  FEMA  approved  fund- 
ing to  rebuild  the  hospital,  yet  until  this  week  we  have  been  unable 
to  move  forward  to  rebuild  the  facility  on  land  that  is  safe.  Since 
1989,  we  have  worked  with  FEMA  and  the  California  Office  of 
Emergency  Services  to  get  policymakers  to  use  discretionary  au- 
thority on  our  behalf.  It  has  taken  a  new  Presidential  administra- 
tion to  make  any  progress  towards  this  effort. 

I  salute  Director  Whitt's  intention,  as  stated  before  this  distin- 
guished committee  earlier  this  week,  and  I  quote,  to  prepare  FEMA 
to  effectively  respond  to  any  disaster,  end  quote,  to  be  his  number 
one  priority.  I  am  encouraged  by  his  strong  leadership  and  hope  he 
will  make  effective  responses  to  Watsonville  Community  Hospital, 
which  is  an  example  of  bureaucratic  delay  and  inefficiency  on  the 
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part  of  FEMA  which  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. 

Thank  you  for  my  opportunity  to  testify.  Watsonville  Community 
Hospital  is  far  from  Washington,  and  we  have  been  without  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  now  for  five  months,  since  Mr.  Panetta  left. 
Therefore,  we  must  rely  on  decision-makers  such  as  yourself  in  re- 
solving our  situation. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  P.  FRIEL,  PRESIDENT  &  CEO 

WATSON^V'ILLE  COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

MAY  7,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.    I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  for  your  past  support  of  Watsonville  Community  Hospital  -  especially  the 
very  strong  and  explicit  language  on  our  problem  included  in  last  year's  Committee  report. 
Today  I  wish  to   provide  a  brief  update  on  the  status  of  our  efforts  to  secure  essential 
disaster  relief  assistance  for  severe  damage  sustained  by  the  Hospital  during  the  1989  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake. 

I  recognize  that  our  dilemma  -  however  crucial  to  the  people  of  Santa  Cruz  County  - 
pales  in  comparison  to  other  issues  before  you.    But  we  bring  you  this  case  study  of  a 
bureaucratic  nightmare  of  red  tape  with  an  appeal  for  help.    Forty-two  months  after  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake  we  still  cannot  get  consensus  among  all  relevant  federal  and  state 
officials  on  our  eligibility  for  essential  funding.    We  need  you  to  work  with  the  executive 
branch  to  help  solve  a  problem  absolutely  crucial  to  the  future  of  health  care  in  our  county. 

By  way  of  background:    Watsonville  Community  Hospital  is  in  its  95th  year  of 
service  to  a  culturally  diverse  community,  of  which  more  than  70%  is  Hispanic- American, 
primarily  blue-collar  and  agricultural  workers.    We  are  a  130  bed  acute  care  hospital  -  the 
only  hospital  in  southern  Santa  Cruz  County  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  California.   Currently, 
Watsonville  Community  Hospital  is  the  hub  of  medical  services  for  this  region  and  the  only 
facility  available  to  serve  our  community.    The  majority  of  the  patients  for  whom  we  provide 
essential  health  care  services  are  Medicare  and  Medicaid  recipients  and  uninsured  farm 
workers  with  no  other  health  care  alternatives  available.    Our  hospital  —  especially  the 
Emergency  Room  —  treats  any  patient  who  comes  through  our  doors,  insured  or  uninsured. 

On  October  17,  1989,  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  ~  whose  epicenter  was  only  eight 
miles  from  our  campus  —  caused  irreparable  damage  to  the  Hospital's  foundation.    The 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  acknowledged  that  our  existing  structure  must  be 
replaced.    Moreover,  the  Hospital's  foundation  cannot  be  repaired  while  the  building  is 
occupied.    While  FEMA  has  approved  funds  for  replacing  the  hospital,  essential  funding  for 
land  acquisition  has  not  yet  been  allocated  by  FEMA  —  even  though  the  Agency  has 
recommended  that  the  Hospital  be  replaced  on  a  new  site. 

It  has  been  30  months  since  FEMA  approved  funding  to  rebuild  the  hospital. 
However,  FEMA  has  still  not  allocated  funds  for  land  purchase.    So  we  are  in  a  classic 
Catch-22  situation. 
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We  have  yet  to  lift  a  hammer  or  pour  an  inch  of  concrete  in  the  replacement  project. 
We  are  ready  to  move  forward,  but  we  have  encountered  endless  delays  in  securing 
definitive  interpretations  of  FEMA  regulations.    FEMA  regulations  limit  funding  for  land 
acquisition,  though  federal  officials  clearlv  have  sufficient  discretionary  authority  to  act 
favorably  on  our  application.    We  have  worked  directly  with  representatives  from  FEMA  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Services  in  Sacramento  for  more  than  two  years  trying  to  get 
policymakers  to  use  their  discretionary  authority.    Progress  has  been  made  to  a  small  extent. 
But  we  are  still  waiting  for  a  decision  regarding  FEMA  support  for  land  acquisition,  and  we 
have  no  capacity  to  buy  property  on  our  own. 

I  elaborate  on  this  only  to  share  with  you  the  frustrations  and  delays  that  a  constituent 
such  as  Watsonville  Community  Hospital  has  experienced  in  the  past  two  years  when  dealing 
with  this  federal  agency.    Although  we  are  told  over  and  over  that  FEMA  wants  to  help  us 
proceed  in  a  timely  fashion,  we  have  continually  been  confronted  with  bureaucratic  road 
blocks.    Under  the  previous  administration,  FEMA  provided  delayed  responses,  revisited 
resolved  issues,  and  continually  backtracked  with  "make  work"  requests  to  the  hospital. 

Despite  efforts  by  this  Subcommittee  to  seek  accountability  from  FEMA,  Watsonville 
Community  Hospital  has  continued  to  experience  delays  in  our  dealings  with  federal  officials. 
We  at  Watsonville  hope  to  see  this  problem  solved  by  the  new  team  of  professionals  in 
FEMA's  Washington  offices.    However,  our  ongoing  struggle  is  causing  continued  risk  to 
providers  and  recipients  of  health  care  in  our  county. 

This  is  not  just  a  theoretical  risk  for  us:  our  survival  is  at  stake.    Unless  FEMA  is 
prodded  by  you  and  others  to  act  --  soon  --  we  will  continue  to  lose  doctors,  lose  patients, 
and  lose  community  confidence.    Should  FEMA  not  live  up  to  its  responsibility  of  providing 
disaster  relief  and  use  some  of  our  taxpayer  dollars  to  help  make  Watsonville  Community 
Hospital  whole  again,  the  alternative  is  to  suffer  further  attrition  of  the  doctors  and  support 
staff,  and  ultimately  to  force  the  closure  of  the  hospital  itself. 

I  ask  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  to  consider  the  mission  of  institutions  like 
Watsonville  Community  Hospital,  which  are  in  desperate  need  of  disaster  relief  from  the 
federal  government,  and  yet  continue  to  be  threatened  by  bureaucratic  inefficiencies  in  the 
system.    Moreover,  I  request  the  continued  hands-on  involvement  of  this  Subcommittee  in 
directing  FEMA  to  press  for  favorable  resolution  of  the  situation  at  Watsonville  Community 
Hospital.    Your  strong  Subcommittee  report  language  last  year  on  our  specific  problem  did 
help.    By  requiring  FEMA  to  report  directly  to  you  on  progress  made  by  a  date  certain,  you 
helped  us  move  forward.    But  we  still  have  not  gotten  a  final  FEMA  decision  on  land 
acquisition.    Timely  action  is  absolutely  essential  so  that  the  Hospital  can  confidently 
continue  to  provide  quality  health  services  to  the  medically  and  economically  underserved 
population  of  southern  Santa  Cruz,  California.    We  cannot  afford  to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle  as 
new  leadership  comes  on  board  at  FEMA.    Endless  delays  will  prove  fatal  to  our  hospital's 
viability. 
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Mr.  Chainnan,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify,  and  thank  you  for  your 
attention  to  our  dilemma.   We  are  far  from  Washington,  and  we  have  just  one  more 
bureaucratic  hurdle  to  surmount.    However,  to  do  so,  we  need  your  help.   Therefore,  we 
request  that  Committee  members  and  staff  woric  with  us  to  fashion  language  encouraging 
FEMA  to  act  favorably  on  our  request  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Friel,  the  committee  is  obviously  sym- 
pathetic with  you,  as  reflected  by  our  response  to  you  last  year.  We 
will  continue  to  be  appropriately  helpful. 

You  are  not  totally  without  representation,  however.  The  Califor- 
nia delegation  generally  is  pretty  attentive  to  concerns  across  their 
borders,  and  Mr.  Mineta  is  interested,  I  know. 

Mr.  Friel.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  And  with  Mr.  Mineta's  help,  we  know  you  are 
not  without  representation.  He  is  a  terrific  Member  of  Congress 
and  we  will  work  with  him  to  help  you  resolve  this  situation,  and 
we  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Friel.  Thank  you. 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 
FEMA 
WITNESS 
BRAD  lAROSSI.  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  DAM  SAFETY  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  the 
Association  of  State  Dam  Safety  Officials,  Mr.  Brad  larossi.  Good 
morning.  Is  that  right,  larossi? 

Mr.  Iarossi.  Yes,  larossi. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Welcome.  Your  written  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  and  if  you  would  summarize  it,  of  course,  we 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Iarossi.  I  would  be  happy  to  summarize. 

I  am  the  Chief  of  the  Maryland  dam  safety  program  and  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  activities  committee  of  the  Association  of 
State  Dam  Safety  Officials.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  the  association  to  urge  continued  support  for  FEMA's 
outstanding  dam  safety  program. 

During  appropriations  hearings  last  year,  the  association  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  concerning  the  urgent  need  to  restore 
FEMA's  fiscal  year  1992  funding  level.  This  subcommittee,  recog- 
nizing the  benefits,  restored  this  program's  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  The  association  comes  to  you  again  to  applaud  your  support 
for  national  dam  safety,  and  to  remind  the  subcommittee  that  the 
goals  of  this  program  are  not  yet  completed. 

Dams  are  an  essential  part  of  our  aging  national  infrastructure. 
Failures  of  these  structures  can  affect  thousands  of  lives  and  cost 
millions  of  dollars.  Safety  is  essential  to  all  dams,  but  most  impor- 
tantly to  the  approximately  8,900  dams  determined  by  regulators 
to  be  high  hazard,  meaning  they  threaten  human  life  and  could 
cause  significant  downstream  damage  should  they  fail.  Even  more 
significant  and  striking  are  the  1,350  dams  which  are  considered 
unsafe.  This  means  they  have  deficiencies  that  are  even  more  sus- 
ceptible to  failure. 

We  have  included  on  the  back  of  our  written  testimony  a  table 
listing  the  number  of  high  hazard  dams  and  unsafe  dams  for  each 
State. 

States  regulate  nearly  95  percent  of  this  Nation's  150,000  dams. 
These  existing  dams  are  deteriorating,  downstream  development  is 
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increasing,  and  support  for  regulatory  programs  is  lacking  in  many 
States.  The  situation  calls  for  more  and  more  Federal  leadership.  A 
strong  centralized  national  program,  such  as  the  one  at  FEMA, 
geared  toward  assisting  States  in  leadership,  public  awareness,  and 
technical  assistance  is  imperative. 

A  strong  Federal  focus  is  necessary  because  a  dam  failure  in 
many  cases  can  involve  more  than  one  State.  In  addition,  a  major 
dam  failure  can  result  in  significant  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property  resulting  in  major  Federal  expenditures  from  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  and  the  President's  disaster  relief  fund. 

It  is  clearly  more  responsible  to  invest  in  prevention  through 
strong  State  programs  and  a  strong  Federal-State  partnership.  The 
total  economic  and  social  damage  of  one  failure,  not  to  mention  the 
incalculable  loss  of  life,  can  easily  exceed  the  cost  of  this  entire 
program. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  dependent  on  dams  for  water  supply, 
power  generation,  flood  control,  irrigation  and  recreation.  High 
safety  standards,  maintained  through  active  and  well-staffed  State 
dam  safety  programs,  educated  dam  owners,  and  effective  warning 
plans  can  prevent  dam  failures  and  loss  of  life. 

Few  man-made  structures  have  the  potential  for  causing  cata- 
strophic disaster  as  dams  do  should  they  fail.  We  have  had  many 
dam  failures  in  this  country,  including  the  South  Fork  Dam  failure 
of  1889  which  killed  2,209  people  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania;  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Dam  failure  in  1972  which  killed  125  people  in  West 
Virginia;  the  Teton  Dam  failure  in  1976  which  caused  14  deaths 
and  over  $400  million  in  property  damage,  yet  failures  still  occur. 

In  the  past  few  years,  there  were  seen  54  dam  failures  causing 
seven  deaths  and  millions  of  dollars  in  property  damage  and  repair 
cost. 

Changing  the  leadership  at  FEMA  has  placed  greater  emphasis 
on  mitigation.  The  goals  and  accomplishments  of  FEMA's  dam 
safety  program  echo  this  new  emphasis  on  mitigation  through 
strong  State  programs.  FEMA's  dam  safety  programs  provide  direc- 
tion, support  and  energy  to  States  to  establish  or  upgrade  their  pro- 
grams. This  Federal  leadership  has  enabled  the  States  to  focus  the 
attention  of  their  State  legislators  on  the  potential  danger  and  the 
need  to  continually  improve  programs. 

In  order  to  help  provide  practical  tools  to  launch  more  effective 
State  programs,  FEMA  developed  a  model  State  dam  safety  pro- 
gram; public  awareness  workshops  are  held  each  year  by  State  dam 
safety  agencies;  seminars  are  sponsored  by  regional  technical  engi- 
neering supervisors  geared  toward  State  dam  safety  personnel;  and 
with  funds  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  FEMA  has  compiled  a  na- 
tional inventory  of  dams. 

Many  goals  have  been  realized,  but  as  you  can  tell  by  the 
number  of  unsafe  dams,  there  is  so  much  that  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  FEMA  dam  safety  program  has  been  effective  in  im- 
proving dam  safety.  However,  the  potential  for  more  dam  failures 
screams  for  a  greater  and  continuing  Federal  role  toward  making 
all  the  Nation's  dams  safe,  and  I  hope  additional  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  dam  safety  program  in  FEMA,  and  if  additional  funds 
become  available  to  that  program  that  they  could  be  used  to  accel- 
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erate  the  national  dam  safety  initiative.  Because  when  dams  fail, 
people  die. 

I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  its  efforts  last  year.  We 
would  tell  you  from  the  State  perspective  this  is  an  effective  and 
necessary  program,  and  I  want  to  urge  the  committee  to  consider 
increasing  FEMA's  dam  safety  budget,  which  has  not  had  a  raise 
since  1979. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of 

Brad  larossi 

Association  of  State  Dam  Safety  Officials 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Brad  larossi,  Legislative  Activities  Committee 
Chairman  of  the  Association  of  State  Dam  Safety  Officials  and  Division  Chief  of  the  Maryland  Water 
Resources  Administration,  Dam  Safety  Division.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today. 

I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  State  Dam  Safety  Officials  (ASDSO).  ASDSO,  an 
association  of  almost  1 ,000  federal,  state,  and  local  dam  safety  officials  and  private  sector  individuals, 
was  established  in  1984  in  response  to  a  need  for  stronger  coordination  of  dam  safety  programs  on 
state  and  federal  levels.  This  need  was  made  apparent  after  several  devastating  dam  failures  in  the  late 
1970s  focused  national  attention  on  the  lack  of  regulatory  authority  over  the  safety  of  these  structures. 
The  goal  of  ASDSO  is  to  save  lives,  prevent  damage  to  property,  and  maintain  the  benefits  of  dams  by 
preventing  failures. 

Need  for  Maintenance  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency's  Dam  Safety  Program 
and  Funding 

During  Appropriations  hearings  last  year,  the  Association  testified  before  this  Subcommittee 
concerning  the  urgent  need  to  restore  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  to  the  FYS^  mnding  level  of 
$432,000  per  year  in  program  funds  and  $135,000  in  salaries  and  expenses,  totaling  $567,000.  The 
Subcommittee,  recognizing  that  FEMA's  small  but  cost-effective  dam  safety  program  had  provided 
outstanding  leadership  and  support  for  the  improvement  of  both  state  and  federal  dam  safety'  programs, 
restored  this  program  and  budget  in  FY93..  Now,  the  Association  comes  to  you  again  to  applaud  your 
recent  support  for  national  dam  safety  and  to  remind  the  Subcommittee  that  the  goals  of  this  program 
are  not  completely  realized,  for  dam  safety  is  an  ongoing  effort  and  much  more  needs  to  be 
accomplished.  The  Association  strongly  supports  the  continued  appropriation  of  fijnds  to  keep  FEMA's 
National  Dam  Safety  Program  in  a  position  of  leadership. 

In  the  year  since  the  Association  testified  last,  this  nation  has  faced  an  array  of  crises  related  to  natural 
and  manmade  disasters.  Major  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  destructive  rain  storms  have  caused 
massive  amounts  of  destruction  and  have  affected  every  region  of  this  country.  Lack  of  proper 
maintenance  and  regulatory  resources  put  the  nation  at  risk  of  manmade  crises  should  these  structures 
fail.  It  is,  therefore,  increasingly  essential,  as  we  will  surely  continue  to  face  natural  disasters  and  as 
our  infrastructure  ages,  to  place  a  high  priority  on  the  reduction  of  risk  associated  with  all  types  of 
disasters,  whether  natural  or  manmade. 

Dams  are  an  essential  part  of  our  national  infrastructure  and  failures  of  these  structures  can  affect 
thousands  of  lives  and  cost  millions  of  dollars.  Safety  is  essential  to  all  dams,  but  most-importantly  to 
the  approximately  8,900  dams  determined  by  regulators  to  be  high-hazard,  meaning  they  threaten 
human  life  and  could  cause  significant  downstream  damage  should  they  fail.  Even  more  significant  are 
the  1,350  dams  which  are  considered  unsafe.  This  means  they  have  deficiencies  which  leave  them  more 
susceptible  to  failure.  Many  of  these  unsafe  dams  are  also  high-hazard.  Every  member  of  this 
committee  has  high-hazard  dams  operating  within  his  or  her  state.  Most  every  representative  on  this 
Subcommittee  has  an  unsafe,  high-hazard  dam  in  their  state. 
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A  chart  of  states'  dam  inventory  data  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  written  testimony. 

States  regulate  about  95%  of  the  nation's  105,000  dams.  These  existing  dams  are  deteriorating, 
downstream  development  is  increasing,  and  support  for  state  regulatory  programs  is  lacking  in  many 
states.  This  situation  calls  for  more  and  more  federal  leadership.  A  strong,  centralized  national  program 
such  as  the  one  at  FEMA,  geared  toward  assisting  the  states  through  leadership,  public  awareness,  and 
technical  assistance,  is  imperative. 

A  strong  federal  focus  on  dam  safety  can  help  increase  the  chances  of  the  continued  safety  of  this 
nation's  dams.  A  federal  focus  is  necessary  because  a  dam  failure,  in  many  .cases,  will  involve  more 
than  one  state.  A  major  dam  failure  could  result  in  significant  loss  of  life,  injury,  and  destruction  of 
property  resulting  in  major  federal  expenditures  from  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  and  the 
President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund. 

Isn't  it  more  responsible  to  invest  in  strong  state  programs  and  a  strong  federal/state  partnership?  The 
total  economic  and  social  damage  of  one  dam  failure,  not  to  mention  the  incalculable  loss  of  life,  may 
easily  exceed  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Extent  of  the  Hazard 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  overview  of  the  extent  of  the  hazard. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  dependent  on  dams  for  water  supply,  power  generation,  flood  control, 
irrigation,  and  recreation.  High  safety  standards,  maintained  through  active  and  well-staffed  state  dam 
safety  programs,  educated  dam  owners  and  effective  warning  plans  can  help  prevent  dam  failures  and 
reduce  loss  of  life.  But,  these  components  have  not  been  the  norm  for  the  national  dam  safety  agenda 
over  the  last  century  and  several  failures  have  occurred. 

It  has  been  said  that  few  man-made  structures  have  the  potential  for  causing  catastrophic  devastation 
as  do  dams  should  they  fail.  When  we  think  of  devastating  dam  failures  and  flooding,  the  highly- 
pubhcized  and  significant  events  of  the  past  come  to  mind  such  as  the  South  Fork  Dam  failure  of  1889 
which  killed  2,209  people  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  This  infamous  disaster  has  always  been 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  understanding  of  dam  safety  technology  and  public  awareness. 

Since  the  time  of  this  disaster,  our  engineering  skills  have  advanced  immeasurably.  Yet,  when  this 
country  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  space  program,  several  major  dam  failures  occurred.  For  example: 

•  The  Buffalo  Creek  Dam  failure  of  1972  killed  125  in  West  Virginia. 

•  The  Teton  Dam  failure  in  1976  caused  the  deaths  of  14  and  $400  million  in  property  damage. 

•  The  Laurel  Run  Dam  failure  in  1977  killed  40  in  Pennsylvania 

•  The  Kelly  Barnes  Dam  in  Taccoa  Falls,  Georgia  killed  39  and  caused  $2.5  million  in  damages  in 
1977. 

Failures  and  devastation  still  occur  and  threaten  lives  and  property  today.  In  the  past  few  years,  there 
were  54  docimiented  dam  failures  across  the  nation  which  caused  the  deaths  of  7  people  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  property  damage  and  repair  costs.  In  the  last  several  months,  many  states  have  reported 
several  failures  occurring  due  to  major  rainfall  and  snow  runoff.  In  many  of  these  cases,  considerable 
amounts  of  taxpayer  dollars  were  spent  on  evacuations.  Overall,  repair  costs  to  the  dams  and  the 
downstream  areas  will  total  in  the  millions. 
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Regulation  is  essential  for  the  reduction  of  the  hazards  involved  with  dams.  As  I  have  stated,  that  duty 
rests  almost  entirely  with  the  states.  It  has  only  been  in  the  last  20  years  that  the  majority  of  state 
legislatures  have  started  to  recognize  the  need  for  dam  safety  regulatory  programs.  But,  this  is  a  slow 
recognition.  It  is  an  uphill  struggle  to  convince  the  pubhc  of  the  hazard  and  the  need  for  strong 
regulatory  programs;  that  is,  until  a  dam  fails. 

Mitigation  Is  An  Important  Aspect  of  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program 

Changing  leadership  at  FEMA  has  placed  a  greater  emphasis  on  mitigation  in  all  aspects  of  emergency 
management.  The  goals  and  accomplishments  of  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  echo  this  new  emphasis 
on  mitigation  and  strong  state  programs.  Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  in 
the  last  decade,  the  threat  of  dam  failure  has  been  reduced  through  the  improvement  of  state  regulatory 
programs  and  the  development  of  new  dam  safety  programs  in  states  with  no  programs. 

FEMA's  assistance  to  the  dam  safety  community  through  its  Dam  Safety  Program  has  taken  many 
forms  and  established  many  programs  which  need  to  continue  in  order  to  advance  dam  safety  in  this 
country.  Here  are  some  points  that  emphasize  these  facts: 

•  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program  has  provided  the  direction,  support,  and  energy  to  states  to  establish 
or  upgrade  programs.  This  federal  leadership  enabled  the  states  to  improve  their  regulatory 
abilities  and  to  focus  the  attention  of  their  legislators  on  the  potential  danger  and  the  need  to 
continually  improve  programs. 

•  There  is  great  diversity  in  state  dam  safety  programs.  The  partnership,  created  through  FEMA's 
centralized  leadership,  between  state  programs  and  the  many  and  varied  federal  programs  operating 
within  each  state,  reduces  the  problems  associated  with  such  diversity.  To  accomplish  this,  FEMA 
created  and  continues  to  lead  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Dam  Safety  (ICODS),  which  is  made 
up  of  all  the  federal  agencies  involved  with  dam  safety.  ICODS  completes  the  parmership  between 
federal  and  state  governments,  and  the  private  sector  and  provides  a  forum  for  federal/state  dam 
safety  problem  solving.  Additionally,  ICODS  developed  Training  Aids  for  Dam  Safet>'  (TADS),  an 
internationally-acclaimed  training  program  for  dam  safety  engineers. 

•  With  funds  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  FEMA  initiated  and  has  just  completed  compiling  the 
National  Inventory  of  Dams.  The  partnership  established  through  ICODS  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
Corps,  FEMA,  and  the  sUtes  to  accomplish  this  goal.  The  cooperative  effort  between  the  Corps, 
FEMA,  and  the  states  will  continue  in  1993  as  the  Corps  continues  to  show  its  support  for  this 
inventory  program  and  for  a  strong  national  dam  safety  program. 

•  FEMA  funded  the  development  of  practical  tools  required  to  launch  more  effective  state  programs 
and  provided  the  tools  to  the  states.  Examples  of  these  tools  are  as  follows: 

1.  Development  of  a  Model  State  Dam  Safety  Program  gave  momentum  and  support 
to  create  state  programs  and  to  pass  necessary  state  laws  and  regulations.  This 
comprehensive  national  source  of  information  on  changing  policy  guidelines  and 
technical  practices  is  important  for  continued  progress.  It  must  be  kept  up-to-date. 

2.  Public  Awareness  Workshops,  held  each  year  by  state  dam  safety  agencies,  keep 
owners  current  on  changing  policy  guidelines  and  changing  regulatory  policies.  They 
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also  introduce  owners  to  technical  and  financial  information  they  need  to  know  to  keep 
their  dams  in  good  condition. 

3.  Regional  Technical  Engineering  Seminars  are  organized  each  year  and  are  geared 
toward  state  dam  safety  personnel  to  bring  them  up-to-date  on  the  latest  technical 
innovations.  They  are  extremely  affordable  for  states  with  small  dam  safety  budgets. 

4.  A  Comprehensive  Technical  Peer  Review  Program  has  been  established  for  state 
dam  safety  units. 

5.  Research  documents  are  continuously  generated  on  topics  such  as  improvement  of 
dam  design,  risk  assessment,  and  rehabilitation  costs. 

•  FEMA  supported  the  development  of  a  national  dam  performance  library  to  provide  information  to 
dam  designers,  regulators,  and  researchers  on  how  failures  occur  in  an  effort  to  prevent  future 
failures. 

•  FEMA  has  funded  research  to  develop  technical  guidelines  and  training. 

Need  for  Continued  Funding  for  FEMA's  Dam  Safety  Program 

It  is  apparent  that  many  goals  have  been  realized.  But  there  is  still  much  that  needs  to  be  accomplished. 
The  FEMA  Dam  Safety  Program,  operating  with  a  very  small  budget  which  has  not  been  increased 
since  the  establishment  of  the  program,  has  been  very  effective  in  developing  state  programs  and 
improving  dam  safety  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  potential  for  more  dam  failures  screams  for  a 
greater  federal  role  toward  making  this  nation's  dams  safe  and  preventing  the  tragic  consequences  of 
dam  disasters  .  In  keeping  with  FEMA's  goal  of  becoming  more  effective  in  mitigation  efforts,  we  hope 
that  additional  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Dam  Safety  Program  at  FEMA.  If  additional  fimds  became 
available  to  that  program,  they  could  be  used  to  accelerate  the  national  dam  safety  initiative  and  make 
substantial  progress  to  the  mitigation  of  unsafe  dams  through  improvement  of  existing  programs,  such 
as  the  ones  listed  above,  and  new  programs  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Strengthened  coordination  between  dam  safety  and  emergency  preparedness  through  Emergency 
Action  Plan  (EAP)  testing  programs  that  would  involve  state  dam  safety  officials,  emergency 
management  officials,  and  dam  owners. 

2.  Heightened  support  for  dam  owner  training;  e.g.,  dam  owner  operation  and  maintenance, 
inspections;  dam  monitoring;  regulatory  requirements. 

3.  Support  for  research  and  development  of  loan  guarantee  programs  for  dam  rehabilitations. 

So,  again,  let  me  thank  this  committee  for  its  efforts,  last  year  to  restore  personnel  and  funding  to  the 
FEMA  Dam  Safety  Program  and  let  me  urge  you  to  increase  attention  and  resources  this  year 
recognizing  that  resources  have  not  been  raised  since  1979.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and 
consideration. 
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1991  State  Dam  Inventory  Data 


state 

Total 
Inventorv 

High- 
Hazard 

Total 
Unsafe 

Alabama 

1.704 

184 

150 

Alabama 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Alaska 

87 

18 

0 

Arizona 

198 

71 

27 

Arkansas 

1.230 

139 

N/R 

California 

1.220 

272 

1 

Colorado 

1.717 

220 

4 

Connecticut* 

2.679 

239 

N/R 

Delaware* 

95 

8 

4 

Florida 

N/R 

N/R 

N/R 

Georoia 

4.803 

329 

17 

Hawaii 

125 

54 

N/R 

Idaho* 

435 

N/R 

N/R 

Illinois 

1.166 

156 

3 

Indiana 

1.531 

N/R 

104 

Iowa 

2.370 

58 

2 

Kansas 

12.186 

157 

35 

Kentucky 

897 

141 

7 

Louisiana 

307 

9 

0 

Maine* 

462 

47 

278 

Maryland 

346 

53 

3 

Massachusetts 

2.906 

335 

54 

MIchiaan 

902 

146 

15 

Minnesota 

799 

38 

0 

MississiDDi 

3.226 

182 

5 

Missouri 

3.832 

658 

87 

Montana 

3.526 

150 

32 

Nebraska 

2.297 

81 

0 

Nevada 

371 

58 

14 

New  Hampshire 

4.533 

88 

0 

New  Jersey 

1.415 

198 

45 

New  Mexico 

501 

162 

8 

New  York 

6.392 

373 

73 

North  Carolina 

4.713 

756 

9 

North  Dakota 

524 

25 

5 

Ohio 

2.673 

480 

60* 

Oklahoma 

4.463 

187 

20 

Oregon 

3.670 

122 

6 

Pennsylvania 

2.823 

746 

24 

Rhode  Island 

525 

19 

1 

South  Carolina 

2.190 

145 

6 

South  Dakota 

1.946 

46 

11 

Tennessee 

1.054 

174 

27 

Texas 

6.426 

746 

126 

Utah 

603 

195 

N/R 

Vermont 

323 

44 

N/R 

Virqinia 

440 

99 

N/R 

Washinaton 

1.170 

144 

66 

West  Virainia* 

325 

115 

62 

Wisconsin 

1.165 

145 

N/R 

Wyomina 

1.506 

N/R 

3 

TOTAL 

100,797 

8,812 

1,394 

'1990  Data 

N/R  =  No(  Reporting. 

*  Ohio  does  not  use  an  "unsafe'  category  but  has  grouped  the  60  listed  as  In  need  of  repair 

Please  Note:  Some  states  do  not  keep  data  on  "high-hazard"  and/or  "unsafe"  categories.  Additionally,  inventory  sizes  vary  from 

state-to-state  because  of  number  of  dams,  but  also  because  state  lavtrs  vary  on  wtiich  dams  are  included  under  ttieir 

jurisdlctk>n. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  How  do  you  determine  whether  a  dam  falls  in 
the  category  of  high  hazard  or  unsafe? 

Mr.  Iarossi.  Well,  it  is  due  to  the  size  and  location  of  the  dam, 
generally;  whether  it  is  in  a  heavily  populated  area.  We  can  devel- 
op a  sophisticated  dam  break  analysis  that  would  predict  the  sever- 
ity and  the  velocity  of  the  downstream  area  affected. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  But  do  you  judge  the  dam  itself;  as  to  whether 
something  is  the  matter  with  it? 

Mr.  Iarossi.  There  are  two  distinct  issues  here.  The  high  hazard 
classification  does  not  speak  to  whether  it  is  in  good  shape  or  bad 
shape,  it  just  says  if  it  were  to  fail,  no  matter  what  shape,  it  would 
likely  cause  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  You  indicate  that  1.3  of  the  dams  are  unsafe. 

Mr.  Iarossi.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  How  do  you  make  that  judgment? 

Mr.  Iarossi.  Mostly  from  engineering  analysis.  The  typical  prob- 
lem with  most  dams  in  this  country  are  they  have  an  inadequate 
spillway. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Do  you  have  failure  analysis  on  each  dam? 

Mr.  Iarossi.  Failure  analysis  or  inspection — these  are  numbers  we 
have  gotten  from  each  State  representative  from  our  association. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  That  is  a  hard  number  based  on  some  sort  of 
analysis? 

Mr.  Iarossi.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  They  are  identified,  then,  as  high-hazard. 

Mr.  Iarossi.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
We  appreciate  it. 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 
FEMA 

WITNESS 

DAVID    McMILLION,    NATIONAL    EMERGENCY    MANAGEMENT    ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  Mr. 
David  McMillion.  Mr.  McMillion  will  be  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Emergency  Management  Association. 

Welcome.  Your  written  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  and  if  you  would  summarize  it,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  McMillion.  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
Dave  McMillion,  director  of  Maryland's  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  NEMA. 
NEMA's  members  are  the  directors  of  State  emergency  manage- 
ment agencies  nationwide  and  are  responsible  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  State  programs  in  coordination  with  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  three  critical  areas  of  the  1994 
request  which  need  to  be  addressed  in  order  to  adequately  prepare 
and  respond  to  all  types  of  disasters,  both  natural  and  man-made. 

Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  that  the  National  Emergency  Man- 
agement Association's  testimony  today  is  supported  by  the  results 
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of  the  study  conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Admin- 
istrators and  two  other  recent  studies. 

Initial  work  on  the  civil  defense  requirements'  study  which  was 
recommended  by  Congress  last  year  has  been  completed.  Results 
from  that  study  dramatically  demonstrate  the  substantial  need  for 
the  commitment  of  additional  resources  in  order  to  achieve  truly 
adequate  levels  of  preparedness  and  response  to  emergencies.  It 
was  shown  conclusively  that  at  best  many  States  are  operating 
with  less  than  one-half  the  emergency  management  personnel  that 
are  actually  needed  to  provide  emergency  preparedness. 

Another  study  completed  by  NEMA  in  1992  focused  more  specifi- 
cally on  Federal  funding  for  FEMA's  emergency  management  as- 
sistance program  to  States  and  local  jurisdictions  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Nation's  intergovernmental  system  of  emergency 
management.  That  study  found  that  the  EM  A  program,  emergency 
management  assistance  program,  is  grossly  underfunded. 

The  emergency  management  assistance  program  provides  for 
direct  funding  support  to  State  and  local  government.  While  the 
EM  A  program  is  designed  to  be  a  50/50  State-Federal  match,  the 
EMA  program  in  reality,  covers  only  approximately  32  percent  of 
eligible  expenses  at  the  State  and  local  level.  An  additional  $35 
million  in  Federal  funds  is  required  to  honor  the  concept  of  the  50/ 
50  match  for  current  EMA  jurisdictions  alone. 

NEMA  strongly  urges  this  committee  to  increase  the  EMA  pro- 
gram by  an  additional  $6  million  to  $75  million  in  1994  and  to  con- 
sider a  recommendation  to  increase  this  by  a  similar  amount  each 
year  until  the  Federal-State  match  is  achieved.  These  funds  must 
be  increased  to  enable  jurisdictions  in  States  and  communities  to 
improve  and  maintain  effective  intergovernmental  system  of  emer- 
gency management. 

Also,  for  your  consideration,  the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Re- 
authorization Act,  SARA,  Title  III  funding  makes  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  plans,  training  and  procedures  for  accidents  involving 
hazardous  materials.  The  funds  for  this  program  provide  minimal 
training  and  help  to  minimize  the  risks  associated  with  hazardous 
materials. 

NEMA  strongly  recommends  that  $5  million  be  provided  under 
section  305  of  SARA  Title  III  for  support  of  State  and  local  training 
programs  that  address  the  risk  of  accidental  releases  of  hazardous 
material  at  chemical  facilities  nationwide. 

NEMA  strongly  opposes  the  proposal  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  re- 
quest to  eliminate  certain  programs  which  provide  infrastructure 
and  training  for  planning  and  response.  These  reductions  would 
eliminate  individual  mobilization  augmentees,  IMAs,  the  radiologi- 
cal defense  officers,  RDOs,  who  currently  coordinate  radiological 
emergency  preparedness  within  individual  States,  and  institutes  a 
75/25  percent  cost  share  to  the  States  for  required  personnel  in 
population  protection  planning  and  the  radiological  shops. 

"These  cuts  and  reductions  would  reduce  vital  planning  personnel 
in  some  States  as  much  as  50  percent  and  seriously  reduce,  if  not 
eliminate,  the  radiological  preparedness  program  in  many  States. 
This  would  have  a  severe  adverse  impact  on  the  emergency  man- 
agement program  throughout  the  Nation. 
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NEMA  strongly  recommends  that  the  $7.39  miUion  funding  for 
these  State  and  local  programs  to  be  reinstated  in  order  to  provide 
critically  needed  personnel  and  support  for  the  emergency  manage- 
ment programs. 

NEMA  supports  recognition  by  the  Congress,  the  administration 
and  FEMA  of  the  need  to  refine  the  Nation's  emergency  manage- 
ment programs,  the  need  to  emphasize  training  that  will  help  with 
all  hazards  planning,  the  need  to  analyze  the  requirements  and  the 
need  to  take  steps  to  strengthen  the  programs. 

Based  upon  major  changes  in  the  world  situation,  lessons  learned 
from  recent  large-scale  disasters  such  as  Hurricane  Andrew  and 
the  results  of  the  requirement  study,  the  Nation's  emergency  man- 
agement system  of  the  21st  Century  needs  to  be  stronger,  better 
trained,  better  prepared  and  more  responsive. 

NEMA  urges  this  committee  to  increase  EMA  funding  by  $6  mil- 
lion, to  provide  $5  million  in  training  funds  for  SARA  Title  III  and 
to  reinstate  $7.39  million  for  PPP,  REP  and  the  IMA  programs  in 
the  States.  To  lose  so  many  millions  of  dollars  in  emergency  man- 
agement funding  would  be  devastating  to  the  all  hazards  emergen- 
cy management  system  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  Additionally,  this 
sudden  loss  of  support  will  result  in  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
system  and  unnecessary  loss  of  preparedness  in  all  jurisdictions. 
Our  citizens  certainly  deserve  better. 

NEMA  urges  the  committee  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
emergency  management  as  has  been  recommended  by  several  re- 
spected agencies  and  fully  support  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
intergovernmental  team  approach  sorely  needed  in  this  Nation. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  this  committee  of 
the  Congress.  Your  support  in  the  past  has  certainly  been  recog- 
nized and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  National  Emergency  Man- 
agement Association  as  well  as  the  local  directors  throughout  the 
country. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  field  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Good  Morning,  Mr.  Chair  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Emergency  Management  Association  (NEMA).  NEMA's  members 
are  the  directors  of  state  emergency  management  agencies  nationwide  and  are  responsible  for 
development  and  implementation  of  state  programs  in  coordination  with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA). 

I  am  Dave  McMillion,  Director  of  the  State  of  Maryland's  Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  provide  the  collective  insight  of  the  states'  emergency  management 
professionals  to  the  F  Y94  budget  request  in  support  of  programs  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA).  My  testimony  will  focus  on  the  three  critical  areas  of  the  FY94  request  which  need 
to  be  addressed  in  order  to  adequately  prepare  for  and  respond  to  all  types  of  disasters,  both  natural  and 
man-made. 

Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  that,  NEMA  testimony  today  is  supported  by  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  and  two  other  recent  studies.  Initial 
work  on  the  Civil  Defense  Requirements  Study,  which  was  recommended  by  Congress  last  year,  has 
been  completed.  Results  from  that  study  dramatically  demonstrate  the  substantial  need  for  the 
commitment  of  additional  resources  in  order  to  achieve  truly  adequate  levels  of  preparedness  and 
response  to  emergencies.  It  was  shown  conclusively  that  -  at  best  -  many  states  are  operating  with  less 
than  1/2  of  the  emergency  management  personnel  that  are  actually  needed  to  provide  necessary 
preparedness.. 

Another  study  which  was  completed  by  NEMA  in  1992,  focused  more  specifically  on  federal 
funding  for  FEMA's  Emergency  Management  Assistance  (EMA)  Program  to  states  and  local 
jurisdictions  which  is  the  foundation  for  our  Nation's  intergovernmental  system  of  emergency 
management.   That  study  found  that  the  EMA  Program  is  grossly  underfunded. 

NEMA  RECOMMENDS  THAT  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
(EMA)  FUNDING  BE  INCREASED  ($6.0  MILLION) 

Funds  for  the  EMA  Program  provide  for  national  cohesion  and  direct  funding  support  to  state 
and  local  government,  primarily  for  the  personnel  that  make  our  intergovernmental  emergency 
management  efforts  that  workable,  vital  system  that  it  must  be.  While  the  EMA  Program  is  designed 
to  be  a  50/50  federal/state  match,  a  1992  NEMA  administered  study  determined  that  the  federal  share. 
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provided  through  the  EMA  Program,  in  practice,  covers  only  approximately  32%  of  eligible  expenses 
at  the  state  and  local  level.  An  additional  $35  million  in  federal  funds  is  required  to  really  honor  the 
concept  of  the  50/50  match  for  current  EMA  jurisdictions  alone. 

J^MA  strongly  urges  this  Committee  to  increase  the  EMA  Program  by  an  additional  $6  million 
to  $74,628  million  in  FY94  and  to  consider  a  recommendation  to  increase  this  by  a  similar  amount  each 
year  until  the  federal/state  match  is  achieved  in  future  years.  As  reflected  in  the  Requirements  Study 
and  the  EMA  Study,  EMA  dollars  are  greatly  needed  and  highly  leveraged  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
These  funds  must  be  increased  to  enable  jurisdictions  in  your  states  and  communities  to  improve  and 
maintain  an  effective  intergovernmental  system  of  emergency  management. 

NEMA  RECOMMENDS  THAT  TRAINING  BE  FUNDED  UNDER  SARA  TITLE 
m  ($5.0  MILLION) 

The  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  (SARA)  Title  III  funding  makes  possible 
the  development  of  plans,  training  and  procedures  for  accidents  involving  hazardous  materials.  SARA 
has  also  led  to  the  involvement  of  private  companies  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  hazardous 
materials,  their  locations,  and  the  steps  that  would  be  taken  in  the  event  of  an  accidental  release.  The 
SARA  Title  III  Program  is  acknowledged  as  a  major  milestone  in  the  evolution  of  community-based 
emergency  management  programs  in  the  United  States.  The  funds  for  this  program  (and  HMTUSA 
funding  affecting  transported  materials)  provide  minimal  training  and  help  to  minimize  the  risks 
associated  with  hazardous  materials. 

NEMA  strongly  recommends  that  $5  million  be  provided  under  Section  305  of  SARA  Title  III 
for  support  of  state  and  local  training  programs  that  address  the  risk  of  accidental  releases  of  hazardous 
materials  at  chemical  facilities  nationwide. 

NEMA  RECOMMENDS  FEMA  REINSTATE  FUNDING  FOR  STATE 
PROGRAMS  ($7.39  MILLION) 

NEMA  strongly  opposes  the  proposal  in  the  FY  94  request  to  eliminate  certain  programs  which 
provide  infrastructure  and  training  for  planning  and  response  capabilities.  These  reductions  would 
eliminate  the  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  (IMA)  personnel,  the  Radiological  Defense  Officers 
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(RDO),  who  currently  coordinate  radiological  emergency  preparedness  within  the  individual  states,  and 
institutes  a  75/25  cost  share  to  the  states  for  required  personnel  in  the  Population  Protection  Planning 
and  radiological  instrumentation  and  calibration.  These  cuts  and  reductions  would  reduce  vital 
planning  personnel  in  some  states  by  as  much  as  50%  and  seriously  reduce  if  not  eliminate 
radiological  preparedness  in  many  states.  The  reduction  or  elimination  of  funding  for  programs, 
given  the  inflexibility  of  budget  cycles  within  most  states,  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  programs  and 
personnel  who  provide  most  critical  infrastructure  in  the  state  and  devastate  the  emergency  management 
program. 

Two  programs  which  support  all-hazard  planning  and  provide  extremely  well  qualified  staff  are  the 
Population  Protection  Program  and  the  Radiological  Protection  Program,  with  its  associated  instrument 
maintenance  shop. 

•  Population  Protection  Planning  (PPP)  Program.  This  program  provides  the  capabilities 
for  the  development,  evaluation  and  maintenance  of  the  multi-hazard  emergency  operations  plans 
at  state  and  local  government  levels.  These  plans  detail  the  actual  provisions  that  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  average  citizen,  the  taxpayer,  has  protection  from  the  variety  of  dangers  that 
can  and  do  affect  the  population.  Elimination  of  the  statewide  population  protection 
professionals  would  result  in  each  local  jurisdiction  not  having  the  continued  support  it  needs 
to  protect  its  citizens. 

The  loss  or  diminution  of  any  part  of  the  PPP  Program  will  create  a  tremendous  void  in 
emergency  preparedness  and  response.  This  program  provides  each  state  with  skilled 
professionals  who,  as  full  time  staff,  are  always  on  duty  or  on  call  and  available  before,  during 
and  after  emergencies  or  disasters. 

•  Radiological  Elmergency  Preparedness  (REP)  Program.  The  Radiological  Emergency 
Preparedness  Program  provides  the  State  with  the  plans,  procedures,  instrumentation  and  trained 
personnel  which  are  necessary  for  a  functioning  radiological  defense  system  at  the  local 
government  level  which  would  minimize  the  effects  of  radiation  exposure  from  several  potential 
sources.  The  overall  program  is  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  the  State  Radiological  Officer 
(RDO)  in  accordance  with  both  federal  and  state  policies.     Included  are  provisions  for 
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specialized  radiological  activities  supported  by  radiological  training  and  exercises,  preparation 
of  radiological  protection  plans,  maintenance  of  training  availabilities  and  allocation  of 
radiological  detection  and  monitoring  instruments. 

The  Radiological  Officer  is  also  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  radiological  instrument 
maintenance  and  calibration  where  instrumentation  allocated  by  a  state  to  its  local  jurisdictions 
is  maintained  in  constant  readiness.  The  RDO  plays  an  essential  role  in  organizing  vital 
protection  for  the  citizens  against  lethal  or  incapacitating  radiological  hazards.  The  states  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  kind  of  capability  when  terrorism,  nuclear  proliferation  among  third  world 
countries,  and  nuclear  weapons  are  still  present  in  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

A  major  resource,  supervised  by  the  RDO  is  the  Radiological  Instrument  Maintenance  and 
Calibration  (RIM&C)  facility.  This  specialized  facility  is  staffed  by  highly  trained  electronic 
technicians  who  perform  the  inspection,  calibration,  maintenance  and  repair  of  radiological 
detection  devices  on  a  scheduled  basis.  Recipients  of  these  services  include  state  and  local 
hazmat  teams,  fire  departments.  Federal  emergency  responders,  responders  to  nuclear  power 
plant  incidents,  health  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  Each  is  allocated  its  share  of  instruments 
to  provide  monitoring  ability  for  the  citizens.  The  proposed  budget  reductions  would  devastate 
or  severely  degrade  this  valuable  resource. 

•  Individual  Mobilizatioii  Augmentee  (EVIA)  Program.  The  IMA  Program  provides  officers 
and  enlisted  jjersonnel  to  suppxDrt  state  and  local  emergency  management  offices.  This  program 
is  used  as  a  means  of  meeting  critical  staffing  shortfalls  in  state  and  local  emergency 
management.  There  are  approximately  600  IMAs  assigned  in  the  FEMA  program  with  about 
15%  of  them  assigned  to  regional  headquarters,  35%  assigned  to  state  emergency  agencies,  with 
the  largest  percentage  -  50%  -  assigned  to  local  jurisdictions.  This  50%  is  a  critical  number 
when  one  realizes  the  small  staff  and  limited  budget  of  the  average  local  emergency  agency. 
These  reserve  military  personnel  have  been  thoroughly  integrated  into  the  emergency 
management  offices  and  perform  critical  tasks.  They  are  an  important  part  of  the  emergency 
management  staff  especially  in  times  of  disaster.  They  provide  professional  manpower  the  states 
and  local  jurisdictions  need  to  expand  their  operational  capability  at  a  minimal  cost.  Elimination 
of  the  IMA  program's  full  impact  would  be  realized  at  the  worst  possible  time  i.e.,  during  an 
actual  disaster. 
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NEMA  strongly  recommends  that  the  S7.39  million  funding  for  these  state/local  programs  be 
reinstated  in  order  to  provide  critically  needed  personnel  and  support  for  the  emergency  management 
programs. 

SUMMARY 

NEMA  supports  recognition  by  the  Congress,  the  Administration  and  FEMA  of  the  need  to 
refine  the  nation's  emergency  management  programs,  the  need  to  emphasize  training  that  will  help  with 
all-hazards  planning,  the  need  to  analyze  requirements,  and  the  need  to  take  steps  to  strengthen  the 
programs.  Etased  on  major  changes  in  world  politics,  lessons  learned  from  recent  large  scale  disasters 
such  as  Hurricane  Andrew  and  the  results  of  the  Requirements  Study,  the  nation's  emergency 
management  system  of  the  21st  century  needs  to  be  stronger,  better  trained,  better  prepared  and  more 
responsive. 

NEMA  urges  this  Committee  to  increase  EMA  funding  by  $6  million,  to  provide  $S  million  in 
training  funds  to  SARA  Title  III  and  to  reinstate  $7.39  million  to  the  PPP,  REP  and  IMA  programs  in 
the  states.  To  fully  fund  emergency  management  programs  is  not  only  to  ensure  a  vast  return  on  our 
investments  but  also  to  see  that  we  will  still  have  those  investments.  To  lose  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  emergency  management  funding  would  be  devastating  to  the  all-hazards  emergency 
management  system  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  Additionally,  this  sudden  loss  of  support  will  result  in 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  system  and  unnecessary  loss  of  preparedness  in  all  jurisdictions.  This  loss 
of  preparedness  will  be  reflected  in  slow  response,  increased  potential  for  loss  of  life,  and  higher 
property  damage  losses  -  our  citizens  deserve  better. 

NEMA  urges  this  committee  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  enhance  emergency  management  as  has 
been  recommended  by  several  respected  agencies  and  fully  support  the  Federal,  State,  Local 
intergovernmental  team  approach  sorely  needed  by  this  Nation. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  this  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Your 
interest  in  and  support  for  strong  emergency  management  programs  in  the  past  are  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  NEMA  membership  and  our  colleagues  in  local  government.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  have. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  the  committee  thanks  you  for  your  testi- 
mony here  today  and  I  think  you  make  good  points.  It  is  often  hard 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  dollars  spent  in  this  area  until  the  emer- 
gency arrives  and  then  everybody  wonders  why  the  response  was 
not  perhaps  as  it  should  be. 

I  think  the  committee  appreciates  what  you  are  saying  and 
wants  to  be  supportive.  We  are  operating  in  difficult  constraints 
here  this  year,  but  I  am  sure  we  will  be  as  responsive  as  we  possi- 
bly can,  and  your  testimony  today  is  very  valuable  and  makes  aw- 
fully good  points  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiON.  Sir,  if  I  could,  I  would  add  one  comment  in 
regard  to  the  cuts. 

One  of  the  problems  the  States  have  is  the  $7.39  million  worth  of 
cuts,  a  lot  of  the  States  operate  on  two-year  budgets  and  we  are  in 
a  budget  cycle.  Some  States  just  got  their  two-year  budgets  ap- 
proved and  we  just  got  the  word  in  regard  to  these  cuts,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  States  to  react  even  on  the  75/25  percent  match. 
We  are  in  an  impossible  situation. 

I  have  had  several  State  directors  call  and  say  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do.  If  we  end  up  with  a  75/25  percent  match,  you  might  as 
well  wipe  out  the  entire  program.  We  cannot  react  or  respond  in 
that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Because  their  budget  cycle  doesn't  allow  for 
that? 

Mr.  McMiLLiON.  That  is  right.  And  the  last  thing  I  would  say  is 
we  are  delighted  to  have  James  Lee  Whit,  one  of  our  fellow  direc- 
tors, named  as  FEMA  director  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  good,  we  are  certainly  likewise  looking  for- 
ward to  working  with  him.  Again,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McMiLLiON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 
NATIONAL  SERVICE 

WITNESS 
IVY  G.  COHEN,  "JUST  SAY  NO"  INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  Ms. 
Ivy  G.  Cohen,  who  is  testifying  on  behalf  of  "Just  Say  No"  Interna- 
tional. 

Ms.  Cohen,  we  appreciate  your  testimony  here  today. 

Ms.  Cohen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Your  written  testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

Ms.  Cohen.  Thank  you,  I  appreciate  it. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  May 
name  is  Ivy  G.  Cohen,  and  I  am  President  of  "Just  Say  No"  Inter- 
national. 

As  you  may  know,  "Just  Say  No"  International  is  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  helping  children  and  teenagers  lead  healthy,  pro- 
ductive, drug-free  lives.  A  volunteer-driven,  charitable,  nonprofit 
organization,  "Just  Say  No"  International  maintains  headquarters 
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in  Oakland,  California.  The  national  network  of  regional  offices  in- 
cludes 1,757  "Just  Say  No"  clubs  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

While  the  "Just  Say  No"  message  has  achieved  widespread  fa- 
miliarity, some  people  remain  unaware  the  "Just  Say  No"  club 
program  is  the  Nation's  largest  youth  antidrug  movement.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  first  club  in  Oakland  in  1985,  well  over  one 
million  children  and  teenagers  have  participated  and  benefited 
from  the  club  program. 

"Just  Say  No"  clubs  are  groups  of  children  and  teenagers,  pri- 
marily junior  high  and  elementary  age,  dedicated  to  making  their 
schools  drug  free  through  research-based  programs.  This  program 
provides  young  people  with  the  information,  skills  and  support 
needed  to  resist  pressures  to  use  drugs,  including  alcohol  and  tobac- 
co. 

Found  in  both  community  and  school  settings,  there  are  current- 
ly more  than  11,000  registered  clubs  in  all  50  States,  and  more 
than  350,000  participating  club  members  in  1,100  cities  and  towns. 

A  January  1993  research  study  conducted  by  "Just  Say  No" 
International  articulates  the  current  plight  of  American  youth  and 
families.  In  this  study,  an  alarming  portrait  of  youth  emerges,  de- 
picting large  numbers  of  young  people  and  their  families  living 
without  sufficient  resources,  family  and  community  supports,  and 
opportunities  to  ensure  healthy  productive  lives. 

The  consequence  of  these  problems  for  society,  the  individuals  af- 
fected, their  families  and  communities  in  which  they  live  are  obvi- 
ously far-reaching.  In  response  to  this  research,  "Just  Say  No" 
International  has  recently  developed  a  youth  power  program.  In 
short,  youth  power  focuses  on  resiliency  and  those  factors  that 
appear  to  help  some  young  people  rise  out  of  the  most  dire  circum- 
stances and  go  on  to  lead  healthy,  productive  lives. 

Youth  power  is  based  on  research  and  experience  that  demon- 
strates that  academics,  health  and  social  adjustment  issues  are 
interrelated.  That  research  contains  compelling  evidence  that 
youth  who  experience  success  in  any  of  these  areas  are  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  rest  of  their  lives  as  well. 

The  youth  power  program  will  help  children  and  teenagers  lead 
healthy,  productive  drug-free  lives  by  promoting  academic  achieve- 
ment, self-esteem,  positive  relationships,  a  sense  of  belonging,  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  meaningfully  to  their  community,  and 
the  ability  to  cope  with  and  understand  change. 

In  each  youth  power  project,  young  people,  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  adults  and  older  peer  volunteers,  are  trained  to 
provide  services  to  their  peers,  schools  and  communities.  These 
projects  help  children  and  teenagers  develop  life  skills  that  will 
serve  them  later  in  life. 

The  individual  youth  power  projects  are  more  fully  described  in 
my  written  system.  In  summary,  they  are:  One,  the  "Just  Say  No" 
Club/Drug-Free  Teens  Project;  two,  the  Peer-Tutoring  Project; 
three,  the  Transitions  Project;  and,  four,  the  Community-Service 
Project. 

It  is  clear  that  certain  segments  of  America's  youth  population 
are  at  greater  risk  of  becoming  involved  in  unhealthy  dysfunction- 
al behavior.  These  populations  are  found  disproportionately  in  the 
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Nation's  urban  areas-in  at-risk  environments  where  many  children 
live  in  poverty  and  are  likely  to  be  racial  or  ethnic  minorities. 

As  you  know,  many  public  housing  communities  are  a  mecca  for 
increased  drug  use  and  drug  trafficking,  with  gang  activities  and 
related  violence.  To  address  the  urgent  needs  of  these  communities, 
"Just  Say  No"  International  will  focus  the  first  phase  of  its  new 
youth  power  program  in  pilot  projects  to  be  established  in  public 
housing  communities  in  five  designated  urban  settings  where  the 
organization  already  has  programs  under  way.  Those  targeted 
urban  settings  are  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Chicago, 
Illinois;  east  Los  Angeles,  California;  and  Oakland,  California. 

Building  on  the  organization's  seven  years'  of  experience  and 
past  successes  in  the  public  housing  environment,  the  "Just  Say 
No"  International  youth  power  pilot  project  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  by  reaching  more  than  10,000  at-risk  youth  by  the 
end  of  1996  in  these  five  communities.  The  key  elements  of  these 
pilot  projects  are  described  in  the  written  testimony. 

To  accomplish  this,  "Just  Say  No"  International  is  seeking  to 
build  a  partnership  with  the  Federal  Government  to  support  cre- 
ation of  youth  power  pilot  projects  in  these  five  public  housing 
communities.  These  pilots,  in  turn,  will  provide  a  replicable,  pro- 
motable  model  which  can  be  used  in  other  urban  environments 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"Just  Say  No"  International  generates  some  $30  million  to  $35 
million  from  the  private  sector  sources  over  the  next  three  years, 
and  we  are  seeking  an  additional  $40  million,  one-eighth  of  the 
total  operating  budget  from  the  Federal  Government  over  the  same 
three-year  period. 

We  are  extremely  cognizant  of  the  fiscal  constraints  you  are  op- 
erating under  this  year,  however,  we  are  also  aware  of  the  stagger- 
ing costs  in  terms  of  lost  productivity,  increased  spending  for  un- 
employment and  welfare,  spiraling  health  care  costs,  and  increased 
burdens  on  our  criminal  justice  systems  that  drug  abuse  has  caused 
our  Nation. 

Frankly,  we  believe  our  request  for  support  for  this  pilot  pro- 
gram is  an  investment  in  our  youth  that  the  Federal  Government 
simply  cannot  afford  not  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify,  and  I 
would  hope  the  subcommittee  would  be  supportive  of  our  efforts. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

As  you  may  know,  "Just  Say  No"  International  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  helping  children 
and  teenagers  lead  healthy,  productive,  drug-free  lives  by  involving  them  in  research-based  drug- 
abuse  prevention  programs  such  as  the  organization's  nationally  recognized  "Just  Say  No"  Club 
program. 

^An  Introduction  to  Must  Sav  No"  International 

A  volunteer-driven,  charitable,  non-profit  organization,  'Just  Say  No"  International  maintains 
Headquarters  in  Oakland,  California,  an  External  Relations  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a 
national  network  of  Regional  Offices  serving  the  following  metropohtan  areas:  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Coral  Springs,  Florida  (Palm  Beach/Broward  Coimties); 
Colorado  Front  Range  Region  (Denver,  Colorado);  East  Bay  Region  (Oakland,  California);  and 
Washington,  D.C.   "Just  Say  No"  International  also  has  Regional  Offices  in  Jamestown,  North 
Dakota  and  Richmond,  Virginia,  serving  statewide  areas,  as  well  as  Odessa,  Texas,  serving  West 
Texas. 

While  the  "Just  Say  No"  message  has  achieved  widespread  familiarity,  some  people  remain 
unaware  that  the  "Just  Say  No"  Club  program  is  the  nation*s  largest  youth  anti-dnig  movement. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  first  "Just  Say  No"  Club  in  Oakland,  California  in  1985,  well  over  one 
million  children  and  teenagers,  reflecting  the  diversity  of  communities  nationwide,  have 
participated  in  and  benefitted  from  the  Club  program. 

"Just  Say  No"  Clubs  are  groups  of  children  and  teenagers,  primarily  ages  7-14  years  old, 
committed  to  making  their  communities  and  schools  drug-free  through  research-based  programs. 
These  programs,  designed  by  "Just  Say  No"  International,  give  young  people  the  information, 
skills,  and  support  needed  to  resist  pressures  to  use  drugs,  including  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
through  informational,  recreational,  service,  and  community-outreach  activities.   Found  in  both 
school  and  community  settings,  there  are  currently  more  than  11,000  registered  Clubs  in  all  50 
states,  with  more  than  350,000  participating  Club  members  in  1,100  cities. 

Because  drug-abuse  prevention  and  related  issues  know  no  sododemographic  boundaries,  "Just 
Say  No"  International  serves  a  racially,  ethnically,  and  geographically  diverse  spectrum  of  our 
nation's  children  and  teenagers. 
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Research  Supnort  for  Youth  Empowerment  Programs 

A  January  1993  research  study  conducted  by  "Just  Say  No"  International  in  conjunction  with  Far  West 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  clearly  articulates  the  plight  that  American  youth  and 
their  families  currently  face.   In  the  study,  Research  Support  for  the  Development  of  Youth  Power  {Youth 
Power  Research  Support),  an  alarming  portrait  of  youth  emerges,  depicting  large  numbers  of  young  people 
and  their  families  living  without  sufficient  resources,  family  and  community  supports,  and  opportunities  to 
ensure  healthy,  productive  lives. 

The  consequences  of  these  problems  for  society,  the  affected  individuals,  and  their  families  and  communities 
are  far-reaching.   They  are  associated  with  psychological,  physical  and  social  problems,  employment 
problems,  financial  difficulties,  involvement  with  the  criminal-justice  system  (i.e.;  through  gang  activity), 
poverty,  marital  instability,  and  having  offspring  with  similar  problems.    In  addition,  communities  pay  the 
price  in  terms  of  an  ill-equipped  workforce,  lost  tax  revenues,  and  the  staggering  cost  of  welfare,  health  care, 
and  the  criminal-justice  system  —  not  to  mention  the  incalculable  cost  of  immet  potential  and  human 
suffering. 

According  to  the  Youth  Power  Research  Support,  not  all  of  the  children  who  live  in  these  environments  and 
face  these  barriers  to  success  succumb  to  drug-use.    In  fact,  some  of  these  children  show  amazing  resiliency, 
and  are  able  to  overcome  tremendous  obstacles  to  lead  healthy,  productive  lives.   In  developing  the  Youth 
Power  program,  "Just  Say  No"  International  concentrated  on  the  experiences  of  these  children,  seeking  to 
identify  the  source  of  their  success,  and  to  create  programs  that  provide  other  children  with  similar  successes. 

Must  Say  No"  International's  New  Youth  Power  Program 

The  result  of  this  research  is  "Just  Say  No"  International's  new  Youth  Power  program.   Youth  Power  is  based 
on  the  philosophy  that  academic,  health,  and  social-adjustment  issues  are  interrelated  aspects  of  a  young 
person's  development,  and  youth  who  experience  success  in  any  of  these  areas  are  likely  to  succeed  in  other 
areas  as  well.  The  individual  projects  comprising  the  Youth  Power  program  will  help  children  and  teenagers 
lead  healthy,  productive,  drug-free  lives  by  promoting  academic  achievement,  self-esteem,  positive 
relationships,  a  sense  of  belonging,  the  opportunity  to  contribute  meaningfully  to  their  community,  and  the 
ability  to  cope  with  and  understand  change. 

In  each  Yoitth  Power  project,  young  people,  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  adults  and  older-peer 
volunteers,  are  trained  to  provide  services  to  their  peers,  schools,  and  communities.  These  projects  help 
children  and  teenagers  develop  life-skills  that  will  serve  them  later  in  life.  The  individual  Youth  Power 
projects  are  as  follows: 

♦  The  "Just  Say  No"  Club/Dnig-Free  Teens  Project  is  an  updated,  expanded  version  of  the  original  "Just 
Say  No"  Club  program  though  which  youth  help  to  create  a  drug-free  community.    Members  learn 
about  drugs  and  drug-related  issues  and  use  this  knowledge  to  educate  their  peers  and  communities  and 
conduct  social-advocacy  activities. 

4      lie  Peer-Tutoring  Project  promotes  academic  success  by  training  young  people  to  provide  one-on-one 
or  group  tutoring  to  other  students  to  complement  their  school  work. 

♦  The  Transitions  Project  involves  young  people  in  helping  their  peers  through  the  often  difficult 
transitions  from  grade-school  to  junior-high  and  from  junior-high  to  high-school  or  when  entering  a  new 
school  or  social  situation  involving  peer  groups. 
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♦       The  CommUnlty-Servlce  Project  is  an  innovative  project  for  youth  to  learn  a  variety  of  new  life-skills 
and  apply  them  in  identifying  and  addressing  community  issues  contributing  to  community  solutions. 

Bringing  Youth  Power  to  our  Neediest  Children 

It  is  clear  that  certain  segments  of  America's  youth  population  are  at  greater  risk  of  becoming  involved  in 
behavior  that  is  unhealthy  for  them  than  others.   These  populations  are  found  in  disproportionate  numbers  in 
the  nation's  major  urban  areas  —  in  at-risk  environments  where  they  tend  to  live  in  poverty,  and  arc  more 
likely  to  be  racial  or  ethnic  minorities. 

In  order  to  address  the  urgent  needs  of  these  children,  "Just  Say  No"  International  is  proposing  to  focus  the 
first  phase  of  implementation  of  its  new  Youth  Power  program  in  pilot  projects  to  be  established  in  public 
housing  communities  in  five  designated  urban  settings.   Those  targeted  urban  settings  are: 

■  Atlanta,  Georgia  (596,727  youth  S-18  years) 

■  Baltimore,  Maryland  (4354)95  youth  5-18  years) 

■  Chicago,  niinois  (1.15  million  youth  5-18  years) 

■  East  Los  Angeles,  California  (1.65  million  youth  5-18  years) 

■  Oakland,  California  (363^05  youth  5-18  years) 

As  you  know,  over  the  past  decade,  many  public  housing  communities  have  become  a  mecca  for  increased 
drug-use  and  trafficking  and  related  violence  and  gang  activity.   However,  during  that  time,  drug-abuse 
intervention  and  treatment  efforts  have  begun  to  reach  young  people  in  public  housing  who  have  become 
involved  in  gangs  and  drug-use. 

However,  in  addition  to  these  efforts,  year  round,  multifaceted,  primary  prevention  programs  that  are  flexible 
to  meet  local  needs  are  needed  to  reach  younger  children  who  are  non-users  or  who  may  have  experimented 
with  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  drugs.   Building  on  the  organization's  past  successes  in  the  public  housing 
environment,  "Just  Say  No"  International's  Youth  Power  pilot  project  is  designed  to  accomplbh  this  goal, 
through  an  integrated,  "whole-child"  approach  that  will  reach  more  than  10,(X)0  at-risk  youth  in  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  East  Los  Angeles,  and  Oakland  by  the  end  of  1996. 

The  Youth  Power  philosophy  holds  that  young  people  are  capable  of  making  significant  contributions  to 
solving  the  problems  they  face  in  our  society.  This  outlook  not  only  finds  ample  support  in  current  research, 
but  makes  sense  in  an  everyday  context: 

4      Young  people  are  one  of  our  most  valuable  yet  underutilized  resources.  They  have  the  capacity  to 

make  genuine  contributions  to  their  schools,  communities,  and  society,  and  should  be  encouraged  and 
empowered  to  malie  those  contributions. 

4      All  young  people  have  positive  traits  and  skills  that  enable  them  to  survive  and  even  thrive  in 
confusing  and  often  difficult  circumstances  a  often  found  in  urban  public  housing  settings. 

4      Young  people's  problems  and  successes  are  all  interrelated,  as  success  in  one  area  of  their  lives 
promotes  further  success  in  other  areas. 

Given  this  philosophical  basis.  Youth  Power  pilot  projects  in  the  public  housing  communities  identified  above 
will  contain  the  following  elements: 
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♦  Community  Involvement.   Each  Housing  Authority  will  build  support  for  the  program  within  the  unit 
and  the  community  by  implementing  a  leadership  'Task  Force"  with  representatives  from  a  variety  of 
groups  and  organizations  (including  young  people  themselves).   The  "Task  Force"  will  be  made  up  of 
people  who  represent  groups  and  organizations  that  serve  young  people,  their  families,  and  the 
community  at  large,  including  at  least  fifty  percent  youth  participation. 

♦  Project  Coordination.   A  Project  Coordinator  will  be  designated  by  each  city's  Housing  Authority  staff, 
to  serve  as  liaison  between  the  Youth  Power  Regional  Office  staff  and  individual  Youlh  Power  Program 
Leaders  and  Facilitators  and  the  "Task  Force."    Each  Housing  Authority  will  establish  a  Youth  Power 
Management  Team,  consisting  of  the  Regional  Director,  Project  Leaders,  Trainers  from  "Just  Say  No" 
International,  and  the  Project  Coordinator  and  volunteer  adult  and  youth  "Club"  and  "Team"  Leaders. 

♦  Training.   All  coordinators  and  volunteer  Leaders  will  be  trained  by  designated  "Just  Say  No" 
International  training  staff  initially.    In  addition,  training  will  be  provided  to  each  Public  Housing 
Authority  to  transfer  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  the  Youth  Power  model,  in  terms  of  safety,  education, 
community-service,  emotional  health,  as  well  as  cost  effectiveness  in  the  reduction  of  problems.   It  is 
suggested  that  booster  training  follow  at  regular  intervals  for  all  trained  to  implement  the  Youth  Power 
progr£un,  and  for  new  volunteers  as  the  program  grows  and/or  changes. 

♦  Facilities.  Success  is  dependent  upon  the  identity  and  determination  of  a  site  or  facility  for  the  project 
with  the  support  of  the  Housing  Authority.    Memoranda  of  Agreement  providing  for  the  designation  of 
such  a  facility  or  site  will  be  sought  by  Project  Leaders.   Sufficient  resources  from  Public  Housing 
Authorities  themselves  are  needed  to  assure  the  provision  of  safety,  consistency,  and  comfort. 

♦  Evaluation.   Evaluation  is  a  critical  element  of  any  youth  drug  prevention  effort  and  the  Yotith  Power 
program  will  contain  an  extensive  evaluation  component  so  as  we  move  through  the  project  we  can 
expand  aspects  that  appear  most  effective  and  improve  or  discard  those  that  are  not. 

Request  for  Federal  Support 

"Just  Say  No"  International  is  seeking  to  build  a  partnership  with  the  Federal  government  to  support  the 
establishment  of  Youth  Power  pilot  projects  in  public  housing  communities  in  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
East  Los  Angeles,  and  Oakland,  where  the  organization  already  has  basic  programs  underway  in  public 
housing  and  other  community  and  school-based  settings.  These  pilots,  in  turn,  will  provide  replicable, 
promotable  models  for  other  urban  environments. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  "Just  Say  No"  International  will  generate  some  $30-35  million  from  private 
sector  sources  over  the  next  three  years  (1994-1996)  and  is  seeking  an  additional  $4  million  ~  one  eighth  of 
its  total  operation  budget  —  from  the  Federal  government  over  that  same  three  year  period.  We  are 
extremely  cognizant  of  the  fiscal  constraints  under  which  you  are  working  this  year;  however,  we  also  are  well 
aware  of  the  staggering  costs  —  in  terms  of  lost  productivity,  increased  spending  for  unemployment  and 
welfare,  spiralling  health  care  costs,  and  increased  burdens  on  our  criminal-justice  systems  —  of  drug-abuse  in 
our  nation.   Frankly,  we  believe  that  our  request  for  support  for  this  pilot  program  is  an  investment  in  our 
youth  that  the  Federal  government  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  make. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  am  hopeful  that  you  and  members  of  this 
Subcommittee  will  be  supportive  of  this  effort. 
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Ns.  ivy  G.  Cohen 
'Just  Siy  No'  International 
2101  Webster  Street,  #1300 
Oakland,  CA   94612 

Dear  Ns.  Cohen: 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  testifying  before  the  Subconnlttee  on  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies.  You  have  been  scheduled  to  testify  on  Nay  7,  1993,  at 
10:2S  a.n.  According  to  our  records,  your  witness  will  be: 

Ns.  Ivy  G.  Cohen 

If  you  have  not  submitted  a  naiie,  or  the  name  and  title  are  incorrect,  please 
notify  the  Subconnlttee  in  writing  as  soon  as  possible. 

Please  Unit  your  oral  testimony  to  five  minutes.  Your  written  statement  will 
be  Included  in  the  record  and  must  be  limited  to  a  maxinura  of  five  letter-sized 
pages,  typed  single-spaced  on  one  side  of  each  page.  Twenty  copies  of  the 
statement  must  be  submitted  to  the  Subconmiittea  no  later  than  Wednesday.  April  26. 

mi. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  H-143  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  You  are  advised 
to  arrive  at  least  30  minutes  prior  to  your  scheduled  time.  Please  contact  me  no 
later  than  Friday,  April  30,  to  confirm  your  scheduled  time.  I  can  be  reached  at 
202/225-3241. 


Sincerely, 
'shlrley^^.  (^y   0 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  I  can't  think  of  any  more  worthwhile  effort.  We 
appreciate  your  testimony  and  I  hope  we  can  be  supportive. 
Ms.  Cohen.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Friday,  May  7,  1993. 

NASA 

WITNESS 

JULIANNA  GUYLA,  M.D.,  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  OTOLARYNGOLOGY, 
HEAD  AND  NECK  SURGERY 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  Dr. 
Julianna  Guyla,  who  will  testify  on  behalf  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of 

Dr.  Guyla.  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  Inc.  We 
appreciate  your  appearance  here  today.  Your  written  statement 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and  if  you  would  summarize  it, 
we  would  appreciate  it,  even  if  we  can't  pronounce  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Guyla.  You  did  pretty  well  on  my  name. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Yes,  well,  that  was  real  easy  compared  to  the 
other. 

Dr.  Guyla.  Yes. 

I  am  Dr.  Julianna  Guyla,  and  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  that 
organization,  the  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and 
Neck  Surgery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  membership  of  nearly 
10,000  and  are  the  world's  largest  medical  society  of  physicians  and 
scientists  dealing  with  disorders  of  the  ear,  nose,  throat,  face  and 
other  structures  of  the  head  and  neck. 

I  am  here  to  support  increased  funding  for  both  NASA's  life  sci- 
ences program  and  the  EPA's  Office  of  Noise  Control  and  Abate- 
ment. 

The  academy  has  supported  biomedical  research  in  space  for 
many  years  and  has  testified  to  its  merits  before  this  very  commit- 
tee; in  fact,  before  you,  sir.  Currently,  NASA  is  undergoing  consid- 
erable internal  reorganization,  which  will  undoubtedly  affect  its 
mission  and  support  needs.  We  at  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck 
Surgery  have  established  channels  with  NASA  and  the  NIDCD  for 
the  exchange  of  scientific  information  relative  to  the  1998  planned 
Spacelab  Life  Sciences-4,  also  called  Neurolab.  Because  of  our  spe- 
cialty's interest  and  expertise  in  the  inner  ear  balance  mechanism 
and  its  connection  with  the  central  nervous  system,  our  input  will 
be  valuable. 

There  is  a  new  structure  within  NASA  to  coordinate  these  re- 
search efforts — the  Office  of  Life  Sciences  and  Microgravity.  Its  di- 
rector. Dr.  Harry  Holloway,  is  a  long  time  friend  and  colleague  of 
the  academy,  and  we  applaud  his  efforts,  those  of  the  stellar  staff 
of  life  sciences  and  of  Dr.  Arnold  Nicogossian,  the  medical  director 
of  the  space  station  Freedom. 

As  scientists  and  physicians,  we  urge  this  committee  to  give  full 
and  complete  financial  support  for  this  new  office.  NASA's  life  sci- 
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ences  has  a  unique  and  important  mission  and  its  resources  can  be 
applied  to  clinical  advancements  in  the  field  of  medicine  itself. 

Because  the  redesigned  space  station  is  not  scheduled  for  public 
release  until  June  1  of  this  year,  it  would  be  premature  to  com- 
ment on  the  project,  however,  we  are  concerned  that  the  impor- 
tance of  human  based  research  in  microgravity  will  be  so  dimin- 
ished that  there  will  be  loss  of  experimentation  of  potentially  great 
human  value.  We  urge  you  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  need  for 
manned  presence  on  the  space  station — understand  and  develop 
countermeasures  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  microgravity  on  the 
human  body. 

We  would  like  to  submit  additional  testimony  to  the  committee 
following  our  review  of  the  redesigned  space  station  and  its  mission 
capabilities. 

The  academy  is  also  taking  a  lead  position  in  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  environmental  noise  pollution.  The  academy  has  been 
active  on  this  front  for  many  years,  working  through  our  physi- 
cians to  reach  patients  afflicted  with  environmental  noise  hearing 
impairments. 

In  December  of  1991  the  academy,  in  conjunction  with  ASH  A, 
the  Acoustical  Society  of  America,  and  the  NIDCD,  cosponsored  a 
national  consensus  conference  on  Combating  Noise  in  the  1990s:  A 
National  Strategy  for  the  United  States.  The  expert  package  of  the 
consensus  conference  noted  of  the  28  million  Americans  who  suffer 
from  hearing  loss,  10  million  had  noise  induced  hearing  loss.  More- 
over, 20  million  people  in  the  United  States  are  exposed,  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  to  dangerous  levels  of  noise  in  their  occupations. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  was  designated  in  the 
Quiet  Communities  Act  of  1978  to  coordinate  Federal  activities  re- 
lated to  noise  abatement  and  control  because  Congress  found  inad- 
equately controlled  noise  presents  a  growing  danger  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation's  population.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was 
to  establish  a  means  for  effective  coordination  of  Federal  research 
and  activities  and  noise  control,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  noise  emission  standards  for  products  distributed  in 
commerce,  and  to  provide  information  to  the  public  respecting  the 
noise  emission  and  noise  reduction  characteristics  of  such  products. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  of  the  28  environmental  and  health 
safety  statutes  passed  between  1958  and  1980,  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  stands  alone  as  having  been  stripped  of  budgetary  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  noise  has  not  diminished  in  our  society; 
in  fact,  it  has  increased.  Because  of  the  damage  that  excessive 
levels  of  noise  can  inflict  on  an  individual's  hearing,  it  is  critical 
the  Congress  revitalize  the  Office  of  Noise  Control  and  Abatement 
within  the  EPA. 

Working  towards  this  goal,  the  academy  has  offered  its  support 
for  Congressman  Richard  Durbin,  who  is  leading  the  fight  in  the 
House  to  reenergize  the  Office  of  Noise  Control  and  Abatement. 

The  United  States  has  seriously  outdated  noise  regulations  and 
an  inadequate  presence  in  international  standard  setting  activities 
relating  to  noise  abatement,  which  has  resulted  in  the  U.S.  not 
being  able  to  compete  well  in  the  design  of  quieter  products  that 
meet  new  international  standards.  We  feel  this  is  a  direct  result  of 
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the  absence  of  such  an  office  within  the  EPA  to  monitor  and  con- 
trol the  noise  emission  standards. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  House  version  of  the  committee's  report 
included  language  that  urged  the  EPA  to  address  the  problem  of 
noise  pollution  by  initiating  an  education  program  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  risk  of  noise  exposure.  The  academy  urges 
the  committee  to  renew  its  stance  from  last  year  on  this  issue  and 
to  work  with  the  Senate  to  ensure  that  the  EPA  Office  of  Noise 
Control  and  Abatement  is  once  again  fully  funded. 

As  a  leading  medical  professional  society  concerned  with  noise 
and  its  impact  upon  the  hearing  of  our  citizens,  we  urge  that  you 
provide  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  reenergizing  of  the 
EPA  Office  of  Noise  Control  and  Abatement.  We  urge  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  to  take  the  lead  on  this  issue  by  taking  this 
first  important  step  towards  combatting  harmful  noise  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  testify  before  you  today,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  has. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Dr.  Jerome  Goldstein,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  Inc. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  10,000,  this  Academy  is  the  world's  largest 
medical  society  of  physicians  and  scientists  dealing  with  disorders  of  the  ears,  nose, 
throat,  and  other  structures  of  the  head  and  neck.  I  am  here  to  support  increased 
funding  for  both  NASA's  Life  Sciences  Program  and  the  EPA's  Office  of  Noise  Control 
and  Abatement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  AAO-HNS  has  supported  biomedical  research  in  space  for  many 
years  and  has  testified  to  its  merits  before  this  very  committee.  Currently,  NASA  is 
undergoing  considerable  internal  reorganization  which  will  undoubtedly  affect  its 
mission(s)  and  its  support  needs.  We  in  otolaryngology-head  and  neck  surgery  have 
established  channels  vkith  NASA  and  the  NIDCD  for  the  exchange  of  scientific 
information  relative  to  the  1998  planned  Spacelab  Life  Sciences-4  Mission,  also  called 
"Neurolab."  Because  of  our  specialty's  interest  and  expertise  in  the  inner  ear  balance 
mechanism  and  its  connection  with  the  central  nervous  system,  our  input  will  be 
valuable. 

There  is  now  a  new  structure  within  NASA  to  coordinate  these  research  efforts  -  the 
Office  of  Life  Sciences  and  Microgravity.  Its  new  director.  Dr.  Harry  Holloway,  is  a 
long-time  friend  and  colleague  of  the  Academy  and  we  applaud  his  efforts,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  stellar  staff  of  Life  Sciences,  and  of  Dr.  Arnold  Nicogossian,  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  space  station  Freedom.  As  scientists  and  physicians,  we  urge  this 
committee  to  give  full  and  complete  financial  support  to  this  new  office.  NASA's  Life 
Sciences  has  a  unique  and  important  mission  and  its  resources  can  be  readily  applied  to 
clinical  advancements  in  the  field  of  medicine  itself. 

Because  the  redesign  of  the  Space  Station  is  not  scheduled  for  public  release  until  June 
1st  of  this  year,  it  would  be  premature  to  comment  on  this  project  yet.  However,  we  are 
concerned  that  the  importance  of  human  based  research  in  microgravity  will  be  so 
diminished  that  there  will  be  significant  loss  of  experimentation  of  potentially  great 
human  value  to  us.  We  urge  you  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  need  for  manned 
presence  on  the  space  station  -  for  without  it,  we  can  never  hope  to  understand  and 
develop  countermeasures  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  microgravity  on  the  human  body. 
We  would  ILke  to  submit  additional  testimony  to  the  committee  following  our  review  of 
the  redesign  of  the  Space  Station  and  its  mission-capabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery  is  also 
taking  a  lead  position  in  dealing  with  the  issue  of  environmental  noise  pollution.  We  are 
the  only  physicians  specifically  trained  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ear  disease. 
The  Academy  has  been  very  active  on  this  front  for  many  years  working  through  our 
physicians  to  reach  patients  at  risk  for  environmental  noise  hearing  damage. 

In  December  of  1991,  the  Academy  in  conjunction  with  ASH  A,  the  Acoustical  Society  of 
America  and  the  NIDCD, cosponsored  a  national  consensus  conference  on  "Combatting 
Noise  in  the  90's:   A  National  Strategy  for  the  United  States".  The  expert  panel  of  the 
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consensus  conference  concluded  that: 

"Of  the  28  million  Americans  who  suffer  from  hearing  loss,  10  million  have  noise- 
induced  hearing  loss.  More  over,  20  million  people  in  the  United  States  are  exposed  on 
a  regular  basis  to  dangerous  levels  of  noise  in  their  occupations." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  environmental  Protection  Agency  was  designated  in  the  Quiet 
Communities  Act  of  1978  to  coordinate  federal  activities  relating  to  noise  abatement  and 
control  because  the  Congress  found  "that  inadequately  controlled  noise  presents  a 
growing  danger  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation's  population." 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  was  "to  establish  a  means  for  effective  coordination  of  federal 
research  and  activities  in  noise  control,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  federal  noise 
emission  standards  for  products  distributed  in  commerce,  and  to  provide  information  to 
the  public  respecting  the  noise  emission  and  noise  reduction  characteristics  of  such 
products." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  of  the  28  environmental  and  health  safety  statutes  passed 
between  1958  and  1980,  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  stands  alone  as  having  been 
stripped  of  budgetary  support.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  noise  has  not  diminished  in 
our  society;  in  fact,  it  has  increased.  Because  of  the  damage  that  excessive  levels  of 
noise  can  inflict  on  individuals'  hearing,  as  well  as  on  other  aspects  of  well-being,  it  is 
critical  that  the  Congress  revitalize  the  office  of  Noise  Control  and  Abatement  within  the 
EPA.  Working  toward  this  goal,  the  Academy  has  offered  its  support  to  Congressman 
Richard  Durbin  who  is  leading  the  fight  in  the  house  to  re-energize  the  Office  of  Noise 
Control  and  Abatement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  seriously  outdated  noise  regulations  and  an 
inadequate  presence  in  international  standard-setting  activities  relating  to  noise 
abatement,  which  has  resulted  in  the  United  States  not  being  able  to  compete  well  in  the 
design  of  quieter  products  that  meet  new  international  standards.  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  absence  of  such  an  office  within  the  EPA  to  monitor  and  control 
noise  emission  standards. 

We  were  pleased  that  the  House  passed  version  of  the  Committee's  report  included 
language  that  urged  the  EPA  to  address  the  problem  of  noise  pollution  by  initiating  an 
education  program  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  risk  of  noise  exposure.  The 
Academy  urges  the  committee  to  renew  its  stance  from  last  year  on  this  issue  and  to 
work  with  the  Senate  to  ensure  that  the  EPA's  Office  of  Noise  Control  and  Abatement  is 
once  again  fully  funded. 

We  are  the  medical  professional  society  most  concerned  with  noise  and  its  impact  upon 
the  hearing  of  our  citizens,  and  we  urge  that  you  provide  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1994 
for  the  re-energizing  of  the  EPA's  Office  of -Noise  control  and  Abatement.  We  urge  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  to  take  the  lead  on  this  issue  by  taking  this  first  important 
step  toward  combatting  harmful  noise  in  our  society. 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  We  appreciate  the  testimony.  It  occurs  to  me  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  HHS  might  have  resources  that  you  could 
request.  Are  you  seeking  any  kind  of  support  from  them? 

Dr.  GuYLA.  Certainly  the  Department  of  Labor  would  be  involved 
in  the  noise  regulations  in  the  workplace.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
only  the  workplace  where  individuals  are  exposed  to  hazardous 
noise  levels.  We  have  found  that  working  home  environments, 
sports,  and  so  on  are  also  involved,  and  activities  which  can  be  po- 
tentially injurious  to  the  ear. 

So  I  think  the  important  thing  one  needs  is  one  office  to  coordi- 
nate all  these  activities. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Dr.  GuYLA.  Thank  you. 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 
EPA 
WITNESS 

JOHNNIE  L.  EARLY  II,  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MINORITY  HEALTH  PRO- 
FESSIONS SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  The  committee  would  like  to  welcome  Johnnie  L. 
Early,  Dean  of  the  Florida  A&M  University  College  of  Pharmacy, 
who  will  be  testifying  on  behalf  of  The  Association  of  Minority 
Health  Professions  Schools. 

Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Early.  Good  morning. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Good  morning.  How  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Early.  Just  fine. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Your  written  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  and  if  you  can  proceed  with  your  summary  presentation, 
we  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Early.  I  want  to  first  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  express  the  views  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Minority  Health  Professions  Schools,  or  AMHPS,  as  we 
call  it. 

I  am  John  Early,  Dean  of  the  Florida  A&M  University  College  of 
Pharmacy.  AMHPS  is  an  organization  that  represents  11  historical- 
ly black  health  professions  schools  in  this  country  which  have  grad- 
uated 60  percent  of  all  the  African-Americans  who  received  a 
degree  in  pharmacy,  50  percent  of  those  who  received  a  degree  in 
medicine  or  dentistry,  and  75  percent  of  those  who  have  gotten  a 
degree  in  veterinary  medicine.  Thus,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
minority  health  professionals  in  this  country  have  come  from  our 
schools. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  we  have  graduated  a  large  number  of  doc- 
torates, or  at  least  a  disproportionate  share  of  doctorates  in  the  bio- 
medical and  other  sciences.  For  example,  in  1975 — I  should  say 
since  1975  over  10  percent  of  all  doctorates  in  the  biomedical  sci- 
ences awarded  to  African-Americans  have  been  awarded  by  Me- 
harry's  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and  at  Florida  A&M,  my  own 
institution,  in  1971,  we  graduated  four  Ph.D.'s,  African-Americans, 
with  a  degree  in  pharmacology  and  one  in  medicinal  chemistry.  No 
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other  American  pharmacy  school  has  ever  graduated  so  many 
blacks  at  one  time.  Also,  in  1981,  Meharry  graduated  six  Ph.D.'s  in 
the  biomedical  sciences. 

AMHPS  has  two  goals:  First,  to  improve  the  health  status  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities;  and,  second,  to  improve  the  represen- 
tation of  blacks  and  other  minorities  in  the  health  professions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  thank  you  and  this  subcommittee  for 
establishing  a  program  within  the  agency  for  toxic  substances  and 
disease  registry,  or  ATSDR,  to  support  substance-specific  investiga- 
tion. This  has  allowed  AMHPS  to  work  with  ATSD  to  fmd  answers 
to  data  gaps  about  the  130  substances  profiled  by  ATSDR  in  110 
draft  or  final  documents. 

Working  together,  we  hope  to  answer  questions  about  which 
levels  of  exposure  pose  significant  human  health  threats,  and  to 
reduce  the  scientific  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  public  health 
risk  assessment  process,  as  well  as  strengthening  the  existing  re- 
search capabilities  in  the  field  of  environmental  health  at  our  insti- 
tutions. 

While  there  continues  to  be  a  rise  in  concern  in  our  country  with 
hazardous  wastes,  the  specific  concerns  of  minorities  in  this  coun- 
try have  remained  largely  unaddressed.  Racial  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties are  increasingly  to  be  likely  to  be  unknowing  victims  of  these 
substances.  In  1987,  three  out  of  every  five  black  and  Hispanic 
Americans,  more  than  eight  million  Hispanics,  and  roughly  one- 
half  of  all  Asian  Pacific  islanders  lived  in  communities  with  uncon- 
trolled toxic  waste  sites. 

These  statistics,  Mr.  Chairman,  speak  for  themselves.  The  high 
rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  black  community  is  twice  that  for 
white  children.  The  growing  disparity  in  health  status  and  quality 
of  life  between  minority  and  nonminority  populations  in  this 
Nation  as  well  as  the  excess  deaths  of  African-Americans  and  other 
racial  and  ethnic  individuals  speak  for  themselves. 

That  is  why  the  program  funded  last  year  by  your  subcommittee 
is  so  very  critical  to  our  institutions.  These  historically  black  grad- 
uate institutions  serve  as  a  natural  pipeline  to  the  minority  com- 
munities. The  graduate  and  professional  researchers  in  our  schools 
is  a  productive  method  by  which  the  at-risk  populations  in  the  U.S. 
can  be  studied  and  taught  and  through  which  solutions  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

Since  entering  the  five-year  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
ATSDR  in  fiscal  year  1992,  we  have  progressed  steadily  towards 
conducting  substance-specific  applied  research.  For  example,  at 
Tuskegee  University  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  we  are  study- 
ing the  reproductive  effects  of  mercury  in  multiple  generations  of 
animals  and  the  acute  and  subchronic  toxic  effects  of  zinc. 

At  the  Charles  R.  Drew  University  of  Medicine  and  Science  we 
are  looking  at  epidemiologic  factors.  For  example,  we  are  trying  to 
determine  whether  the  elevations  in  blood  pressure  among  African- 
American  males  is  associated  with  environmental  and  occupational 
exposures  to  lead;  and  whether  or  not  if  we  remove  this  lead  from 
the  body  it  will  have  an  impact  towards  reversing  that  effect;  and 
we  are  looking  at  the  evaluation  of  lead  burden  on  hypertension  in 
pregnancy. 
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Present  in  the  paint  and  pipes  of  many  old  homes  and  work- 
places, lead  is  a  major  factor  particular  to  the  environment  of  un- 
derserved  rural  and  urban  populations.  Drew's  study  is  important 
because  it  is  examining  whether  lead  exposure  could  potentially 
result  in  a  greater  risk  for  adverse  outcomes,  such  as  blood  lead 
levels  and  hypertension. 

This  excessive  exposure  to  lead  can  also  be  detrimental  to  chil- 
dren. In  its  longitudinal  study  of  iead  poisoning  from  maternal 
infant  relationship  through  early  childhood,  Morehouse  College  of 
Medicine  in  Atlanta  has  examined  the  prevalence  of  lead  exposure 
in  children  living  in  high  risk  environments  that  may  have  lead- 
based  paint. 

At  Florida  A&M  University,  we  are  looking  at  lead  and  cadmium 
to  elucidate  a  mechanism  of  toxicity.  Investigations  are  continuing 
at  other  schools  looking  at  other  substances  on  the  national  priori- 
ty list,  such  as  Benzene,  lead,  cadmium,  polycyclic  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons as  well  as  mercury. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  Congress  appropriated  to  the  cooperative 
agreement,  that  is  more  specific  the  Superfund  substance  specific 
initiative,  $4  million.  AMHPS  is  recommending  that  for  fiscal  year 
1994  Congress  appropriate  $10  million.  In  addition,  we  are  recom- 
mending an  increase  in  the  funding  for  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry  from  its  fiscal  year  1993  level  of 
$60,036  million  to  $82,265  million  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  initiating  this  program  and  I  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
express  the  views  of  the  Association  of  Minority  Health  Professions  Schools  (AMHPS). 
My  name  is  Dr.  Johnnie  Early,  I  am  Dean  of  Florida  A&M  University  College  of  Pharmacy. 
AMHPS  is  an  organization  which  represents  eleven  (11)  historically  black  health 
professions  schools  in  this  country.  Combined,  our  institutions  have  graduated  60%  of 
all  the  nation's  African-American  pharmacists,  50%  of  African-American  physicians  and 
dentists,  and  75%  of  African-American  veterinarians,  indeed  a  significant  portion  of  the 
minority  health  professionals  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  small  number  of  African-Americans  receiving  PhD's  in  the  health 
sciences,  a  disproportionate  share  of  doctorates  in  Biomedical  and  other  sciences  have 
been  awarded  by  our  institutions.  Since  1975  over  10%  of  ail  doctorates  in  the 
Biomedical  Sciences  awarded  to  African-Americans  have  been  awarded  by  Meharry's 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Overall,  our  schools  have  made  significant  contributions. 
For  example,  in  1991  Florida  A&M  University  graduated  4  PhDs  in  Pharmacology  and  1 
PhD  in  Medicinal  Chemistry.  Additionally,  Meharry  Medical  College  graduated  6  PhDs  in 
the  Biomedical  Sciences. 

AMHPS  has  two  major  goals  1)  to  improve  the  health  status  of  blacks  and  other 
minorities;  and  2)  to  improve  the  representation  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  in  the 
health  professions.  We  are  working  toward  achieving  this  goal  by  seeking  to  fortify  our 
institutions  and  programs  and  to  strengthen  other  programs  throughout  the  nation  that 
will  improve  the  role  of  minorities  in  the  provision  of  health  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  allow  me  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  for  establishing  a  program  within  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry  to  support  substance-specific  investigations.  This  has  allowed  ATSDR 
to  work  in  cooperative  agreement  with  AMHPS  to  find  answers  to  data  gaps  about  the 
130  substances  profiled  by  ATSDR  in  1 10  draft  or  final  documents.  Working  together,  we 
hope  to  answer  questions  about  which  levels  of  exposure  pose  significant  human  health 
threats,  and  to  reduce  the  scientific  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  public  health  risk 
assessment  process.  This  program  is  also  important  because  it  is  helping  to  strengthen 
existing  research  capabilities  in  the  field  of  environmental  health  at  our  institutions. 

While  there  continues  to  be  a  rise  in  national  concern  over  the  problems  associated 
with  hazardous  wastes,  the  adverse  environmental  and  health  effects  of  toxic  chemicals 
and  other  hazardous  substances  emanating  fi-om  operating  hazardous  waste  treatment, 
storage  and  disposal  facilities,  as  well  as  thousands  of  abandoned  waste  sites,  the 
specific  concerns  of  minorities  in  this  country  have  remained  largely  unaddressed.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  fact  that  racial  and  ethnic  Americans  are  increasingly  likely  to  be 
unknowing  victims  of  exposure  to  these  hazardous  substances. 

The  demographic  characteristics  of  communities  with  uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites 
are  startling.     In  1987,  3  out  of  every  5  Black  and  Hispanic  Americans  lived  in 
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communities  with  uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites.  More  than  15  million  Blacks  lived  in 
communities  with  one  or  more  uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites.  More  than  8  million 
Hispanics  lived  in  communities  with  one  or  more  uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites.  Roughly 
1/2  of  all  Asian/Pacific  Islanders  and  American  Indians  lived  in  communities  with 
uncontrolled  toxic  waste  sites. 

The  statistics  speak  for  themselves,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  effects  of  exposure  to 
hazardous  waste  on  the  people  in  our  communities  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
devastating.  The  repercussions  this  will  have  on  the  health  of  our  nation's  minority  and 
general  populations,  is  definitely  cause  for  alarm.  The  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
black  communities  (twice  the  rate  for  white  children),  the  growing  disparity  in  health  status 
and  quality  of  life  between  minority  and  non-minority  populations  in  this  nation,  and  the 
excess  deaths  of  African-Americans  and  other  racial  and  ethnic  individuals  in  our  nation 
are  among  the  numerous  reasons  why  AMHPS  has  made  a  commitment  to  greater 
involvement  in  research  to  investigate  the  incidence,  distribution  and  control  of  disease 
attributed  to  exposure  to  hazardous  waste  sites  within  black  and  other  minority 
populations. 

That  is  why  the  program  funded  last  year  by  your  subcommittee  is  so  critical.  By 
providing  for  substance-specific  research,  the  results  of  this  cooperative  arrangement 
between  ATSDR  and  AMHPS  will  foster  a  greater  understanding  of  answers  to  crucial 
questions  about  the  effects  of  the  exposure  to  hazardous  materials  on  these  communities. 
Our  findings  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  our  nation's  public  health  policy  of  the  future. 
It  is  especially  significant  that  this  research  is  being  conducted  at  our  institutions.  These 
historically  black  graduate  institutions  serve  as  a  natural  pipeline  to  the  minority 
communities.  The  graduate  and  professional  research  in  our  schools  is  a  productive 
method  by  which  the  at-risk  populations  in  the  U.S.  can  be  studied  and  taught  and 
through  which  solutions  can  be  developed. 

Since  entering  the  5-year  cooperative  agreement  with  ATSDR  in  FY  '92,  the 
participating  AMHPS  institutions  have  progressed  steadily  towards  conducting  substance- 
specific  applied  research,  in  addition  to  supplementing  the  substance-specific 
informational  needs  of  both  the  public  and  the  scientific  community,  this  program  is  aiding 
our  schools  in  strengthening  their  existing  research  capabilities  in  the  field  of 
environmental  health.  A  number  of  the  AMHPS  institutions  have  developed  new  programs 
of  environmental  health  in  their  curriculum.  These  projects  are  critical  because  they 
address  specific  environmental  concerns  to  the  rural  and  urban  communities  in  which  the 
AMHPS  institutions  are  located. 

At  Tuskegee  University  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  ATSDR/AMHPS  initiative 
has  provided  a  means  by  which  investigators  plan  to  study  the  reproductive  effects  of 
mercury  in  multiple  generations  of  animals  and  the  acute  and  subchronic  toxic  affects  of 
zinc.  The  latter  study  would  include  screening  for  possible  reproductive  effects.  If 
evidence  for  adverse  reproductive  effects  is  found,  a  full  multigenerational  study  will  be 
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initiated  for  zinc. 

The  Charles  R.  Drew  University  of  Medicine  and  Science  has  proposed 
epidemiologic  investigations  to  1)  determine  whether  elevations  in  blood  pressure  among 
African-American  males  is  associated  with  environmental  and  occupational  exposures  to 
lead,  and  if  this  effect  can  be  reversed  by  the  removal  of  lead  from  the  body,  and  2) 
evaluate  the  effect  of  lead  burden  on  hypertension  in  pregnancy. 

Present  in  the  paint  and  pipes  of  many  old  homes  and  work-places,  lead  is  a  major 
factor  particular  to  the  environments  of  underserved  rural  and  urban  populations.  The 
possibility  of  a  link  between  lead  and  a  number  of  the  chronic  illnesses  which  plague  the 
black  community  is  critical.  ATSDR  has  described  pregnant  women  and  their  fetuses  as 
one  of  the  subpopuiations  that  is  at  highest  risk  from  lead  exposure.  Drew's  study  is 
important  because  it  is  examining  whether  lead  exposure  could  potentially  result  in  a 
greater  risk  for  adverse  outcomes,  such  as  the  combined  risk  of  blood  lead  levels  and 
hypertension.  Evidence  that  the  adverse  effects  of  lead  exposure  to  the  developing  fetus 
could  be  superimposed  on  the  risk  associated  with  hypertension  during  pregnancy  would 
be  a  significant  public  health  finding.  Such  information  may  be  useful  in  developing  public 
health  strategies  to  prevent  or  mitigate  lead  exposure  in  pregnant  women. 

In  both  the  rural  and  urban  patient  populations,  there  are  a  number  of  similar 
environmental  factors  to  be  considered.  Residents  of  these  areas  may  be  at  high  risk  for 
exposure  from  dust  contaminated  with  lead  from  auto  emissions  (primarily  in  our  cities), 
lead  from  peeling  paint  found  in  older  homes,  or  drinking  water  contaminated  with  lead 
from  soldered  pipes. 

This  excessive  exposure  to  lead  can  also  be  detrimental  to  children.  In  its 
"Longitudinal  Study  of  Lead  Poisoning  from  Maternal  Infant  Relationship  through  Early 
Childhood",  Morehouse  College  of  Medicine  is  examining  the  prevalence  of  lead  exposure 
in  children  living  in  "high  risk"  environments  (low  income,  inner-city  housing  that  may  have 
lead  based  paint).  The  purpose  is  to  investigate  the  cause  and  effect  relationship  of  lead 
exposure  on  the  cognitive  and  behavioral  development  of  these  children.  The  results  of 
this  study  will  provide  us  with  critical  answers  for  public  health  education  on  lead 
exposure. 

A  good  and  complete  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  action  of  various 
environmental  pollutants  is  cnjcial  for  mitigating  their  toxic  effects  and  for  devising  means 
to  manage,  decrease  or  reverse  their  negative  health  impact.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
goal,  studies  are  being  conducted  at  Florida  A&M  University  College  of  Pharmacy  to 
elucidate  the  mechanism  of  toxicity  of  lead  and  cadmium.  These  studies  are  conducted 
at  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels.  Considerable  progress  has  been  accomplished  in 
these  investigations.  Preliminary  results  have  shown  that  lead  affects  key  cellular 
enzymes  which  may  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  some  of  lead's  toxic 
symptoms.  The  findings  of  these  studies  may  help  in  finding  means  to  alleviate  some  of 
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the  toxic  manifestations  of  lead. 


Each  individual  AMHPS  institution  has  a  strong  basic  science  component  which 
enables  them  to  make  a  contribution  in  applied  research.  Moreover,  the  institutions  each 
sustain  specific  academic  tracks  in  manpower,  published  research,  research  capability, 
and  training  capability  which  focus  on  environmental  health  issues. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  at  Tuskegee,  Drew,  Morehouse  and  Florida  A&M, 
investigations  are  in  progress  at  other  AMHPS  institutions  in  cooperation  with  ATSDR. 
These  projects  involve  studies  of  various  environmental  issues  such  as  defining  the 
toxicities  and  mechanisms  of  hazardous  substances  found  at  National  Priority  List  Waste 
sites  such  as  Benzene,  Lead,  Cadmium,  Zinc,  Toluene,  Mercury,  and  Polycyclic  aromatic 
hydrocarbons.  AMHPS  desires  to  use  the  findings  of  the  research  conducted  by  our 
institutions  to  work  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  presence  and 
effects  of  hazardous  waste  in  racial  and  ethnic  communities. 

If  AMHPS  and  ATSDR  are  to  make  significant  progress  in  the  area  of  environmental 
health,  then  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  remain  committed  to  this  research  effort.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1993  Congress  appropriated  the  ATSDR/AMHPS  Superfund  Hazardous 
Substance  Initiative  at  $4  million,  the  program  aimed  at  raising  our  understanding  of  the 
health  consequences  of  hazardous  substances  and  reducing  the  uncertainties  of  health 
assessments.  In  order  for  this  effort  to  grow  in  its  effectiveness,  AMHPS  is 
recommending  that  for  Rscal  Year  1994,  Congress  appropriate  $10  million  to  aid  in  the 
further  management  of  substance  specific  research  on  priority  superfund  hazardous 
substances  among  the  minority  health  professions  schools  of  AMHPS,  through  the 
existing  ATSDR/AMHPS  Superfund  Hazardous  Substance  initiative.  In  addition,  AMHPS 
is  requesting  an  increase  in  funding  for  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Disease  Registry  from  it's 
FY  '93  level  of  $60,036  million  to  $  82.265  million  for  FY  '94. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  allow  me  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  your 
subcommittee,  once  again,  for  initiating  this  important  program.  I  am  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Early,  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  I  know 
the  subcommittee  has  been  supportive  of  your  efforts  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  as  supportive  as  we  possibly  can  be 
this  fiscal  year.  We  do  appreciate  your  being  here  today.  You  are 
doing  some  good  work. 

Mr.  Early.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Thank  you. 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 

sss 

WITNESS 

REV.  L.  WILLIAM  YOLTON,  NATIONAL  INTERRELIGIOUS  SERVICE  BOARD 
FOR  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  the 
National  Interreligious  Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors. 
The  board  will  be  represented  here  today  by  Reverend  L.  William 
Yolton. 

Reverend  Yolton,  would  you  please  come  forward.  Your  written 
testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  we  appreciate  your 
appearance  here  today. 

Rev.  Yolton.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Mollohan. 

As  you  note,  I  am  Rev.  L.  William  Yolton.  I  am  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Interreligious  Service  Board  for  Conscien- 
tious Objectors  and  I  am  a  Presbyterian  minister,  which  reflects 
the  new  reality  that  the  constituency  of  the  religious  bodies  con- 
cerned about  the  rights  and  privileges  has  grown  far  beyond  the 
original  group  of  historic  peace  churches. 

NISBCO  now  represents  the  range  of  religious  bodies  in  the 
country  concerned  about  conscientious  objectors,  and  we  try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  groups  that  are  not  members. 

We  thank  you  for  yet  another  appearance — I  have  been  here 
before  this  committee  since  1982,  I  think.  No,  1984,  it  was — as  you 
consider  the  Selective  Service  appropriation  to  represent  the  con- 
cern of  the  religious  communities  for  the  rights  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors of  all  sorts,  including  those  who  have  no  religious  profes- 
sion. 

Our  interest  since  inception  includes  all  aspects  of  the  Selective 
Service  Systems,  and  in  recent  years  we  have  a  growing  concern  to 
establish  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors  who  may  emerge  in 
the  armed  forces. 

I  should  say  I  was  particularly  pleased  that  Mr.  Stokes  succeeded 
as  the  Chair  of  this  committee  because  he  has  a  history  of  concern 
for  fairness  and  human  rights  in  his  interest  in  inner  city  youth.  I 
spent  my  early  ministry  in  the  inner  city,  so  I  have  a  concern 
about  that  also. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  He  has  a  great  concern  and  has  been  an  advo- 
cate in  those  areas  for  many  years.  You  are  right,  he  is  in  a  par- 
ticularly effective  position  now. 

Rev.  Yolton.  We  have  been  concerned  about  those  who  do  not 
register  wherever  they  live,  for  if  they  fail  to  register  they  are 
barred  forever  from  government  assistance  and  higher  education, 
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government  jobs  or  job  training.  That  will  go  on  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  For  2  percent  of  our  young  men,  those  that  don't  regis- 
ter, their  future  is  blocked.  We  see  a  smaller  constituency,  those 
who  believe  registering  for  the  draft  is  wrong,  when  they  do  come 
to  NISBCO  for  help.  The  problems  of  those  who  do  not  register 
would  be  eliminated  if  registration  were  abandoned. 

Our  testimony  this  year  is  based  on  the  hope,  even  expectation, 
that  we  could  do  not  only  away  with  the  registration  requirement, 
which  is  this  moral  offense  to  a  small  number  of  registrants  whom 
we  represent,  but  also  the  whole  system  could  be  ended  because  it 
is  no  longer  politically  necessary  as  it  has  been  militarily  unneces- 
sary since  1972. 

We  believe  the  system  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  usefulness  for 
any  reason.  Its  small  budget  does  not  serve  a  useful  purpose.  There 
are  no  conceivable  wars  in  which  the  draft  would  be  used  and 
there  are  not  enough  training  bases  or  trainers  to  accommodate  a 
rapid  mobilization  draft. 

So  rather  than  in  our  usual  review  of  our  written  testimony, 
which  we  take  it  from  the  beginning,  I  would  like  to  begin  with  the 
end — that  is  a  conclusion  that  this  year  the  committee  might  look 
at  cutting  the  entire  Selective  Service  appropriation.  The  politics 
are  right  for  the  first  time  in  decades  for  a  bipartisan  action. 

Despite  the  respect  in  which  we  hold  individual  staff  members  at 
the  agency,  there  is  no  use  for  it,  and  components  of  their  responsi- 
bility, such  as  the  alternative  service  system,  which  would  be  a 
major  portion  of  the  actual  work  of  the  agency  in  the  time  of  a  na- 
tional draft,  are  not  ready  yet  after  13  years.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
an  emergency  mobilization  system.  The  agency  is  overstaffed  and 
in  key  areas  it  is  dysfunctional. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  director  of  Selective  Service  testified  to  you 
that  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  onerous  requirement  that  CO 
claimants  show  mental  anguish,  that  is  to  demonstrate  they  would 
have  no  rest  nor  peace  in  order  to  qualify,  would  be  eliminated. 
Now,  over  a  year  has  gone  by  and  the  rescission  of  the  regulation 
and  the  change  on  the  form  have  not  been  promulgated.  And  I 
can't  figure  out  what  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  is  doing;  maybe 
it  has  nothing  else  to  do.  Perhaps  it  is  not  responsive  to  the  direc- 
tor's wishes. 

Before  Selective  Service  goes  out  of  existence  of  course  we  would 
like  to  see  as  much  of  the  system  closed  down  in  good  order  and 
existing  problems  rectified.  We  would  like  to  see  the  alternative 
service  system  better  designed,  the  conscientious  objector  process  of 
qualification  made  legal. 

In  addition  to  the  no  rest  or  peace  requirement  being  rescinded, 
the  requirement  they  show  depth  of  belief  should  also  be  eliminat- 
ed and  the  other  regulations  reformed.  But  for  the  sake  of  Amer- 
ica, we  accept  just  ending  it  all. 

It  takes  Selective  Service  a  long  time  to  change.  You  may  recall 
it  took  seven  years  for  Selective  Service  to  eliminate  its  bar  to  cer- 
tain employers  of  alternative  service  records  and  that  finally  took 
place  in  1989.  We  have  been  working  on  the  problem  of  the  CO  lan- 
guage since  1984  and  on  the  arrangements  for  alternative  service 
since  1981. 
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Fixing  those  problems  is  important  for  COs  in  the  armed  forces 
for  much  of  the  military  provisions  are  modeled  after  Selective 
Service  law  since  the  provisions  for  military,  conscientious  objec- 
tors in  the  military  are  not  founded  on  separate  statute. 

So  rather  than  carry  on  in  this  way  for  many  more  years,  I  hope 
that  you  would  cut  perhaps  a  third  or  more  of  the  budget.  That 
would  be  enough  to  end  registration  and  cut  the  bloated  staff.  The 
system  would  enter  into  standby  status,  which  is  provided  for  in 
section  10  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 

If  the  appropriation  were  cut  to  zero,  the  Office  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice Records  would  be  activated  at  the  Pentagon,  as  also  provided  in 
section  10. 

So  I  hope  you  will  go  for  it,  and  thank  you  again  for  listening  to 
us. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Introduction 

I  am  L.  Willisim  Yolton,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  hiterreligious 
Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors.  NISBCO  represents  the  major  faiths 
in  this  country  eind  many  of  the  smaller  denominations,  which  have  an  interest 
in  defending  and  extending  the  rights  of  conscientious  objectors.  In  the  course 
of  this  effort,  we  have  become  experts  on  the  conscription  system,  having  helped 
shape  the  law  since  1940.  We  continue  to  monitor  closely  conscientious  objector 
law  and  its  context— the  Selective  Service  System,  and  mihtary  procedures  and 
regulations  which  affect  conscientious  objectors. 

Our  testimony  addresses  two  broad  concerns.  There  continue  to  be 
problems  with  language  in  Selective  Service  materials  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
draft,  would  be  cited  in  determining  conscientious  objector  status.  Other 
materials  which  would  be  regulatory  for  conscientious  objectors  in  an  alternative 
service  program  have  not  been  completed.  Second,  and  more  importantly,  I 
beUeve  that  now  is  the  time  to  put  draft  registration  to  bed.  There  is  simply  no 
use  for  it  today;  furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  envision  an  emergency  scenario 
in  which  it  could  not  be  reconstituted  with  time  to  spare.  We  also  suggest  that 
the  Subcommittee  consider  going  to  a  zero  budget  for  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Selective  Service  System  Materials 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  registration  was  implemented  in  a  climate  in 
which  a  draft  was  thought  to  be  imminent,  and  regulations  were  rushed  to 
completion.  Yet  the  provisions  for  conscientious  objectors  in  an  alternative 
service  program,  which  Selective  Service  identifies  as  a  major  part  of  its 
administrative  burden  in  a  time  of  active  conscription,  are  not  complete. 

NISBCO  has  been  cooperating  with  Selective  Service  to  review  the  proposed 
procedures  in  its  operations  manual  and  in  the  manuals  to  be  provided  to 
conscientious  objectors  and  their  employers.  We  have  provided  a  general  critique, 
and  addressed  more  specific  details.  NISBCO  believes  that  some  proposed 
arrangements,  which  must  be  able  to  accommodate  well  over  100,000 
conscientious  objectors,  are  unworkable,  as  well  as  confusing.  There  is  no  basis 
for  continued  delay  in  preparing  these  materials. 

We  have  had  a  relatively  cordial  and  productive  relationship  with  Selective 
Service  under  Director  Robert  Gambino's  leadership.  We  were  therefore  pleased 
when,  a  year  ago,  the  Director  promised  this  Committee  that  he  would  end  the 
illegal  "no  rest  or  peace"  requirement.  This  provision  of  Selective  Service 
regulations  indicated  that,  in  order  to  qualify  as  conscientious  objectors, 
conscientious  objectors  needed  to  demonstrate  to  local  draft  boards  that  their 
consciences  would  give  them  "no  rest  or  peace,"  were  they  to  participate  in  wair.  Mr. 
Gambino  has  made  preliminary  efforts  to  implement  his  promise,  notifying  local 
boards  that  the  requirement  would  not  be  used,  and  putting  an  insert  in  the  booklet 
to  be  given  draftees.    But  the  one  essential  thing,  he  has  not  done. 

The  regiilation  and  the  form,  which  is  also  regulatory,  have  not  been  rescinded. 
The  other  actions  are  empty  gestures,  until  the  requirement  in  the  regvdations  and 
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on  the  conscientious  objector  form  are  removed.  We  have  regularly  explained  why 
this  surviving  language  is  illegal,  and  this  Committee  has  agreed  with  us  in  the  past. 
And  now  the  Director  has  agreed  to  remove  the  language. 

Since  last  year,  the  Director  needed  only  to  instruct  his  General  Counsel  to 
publish  the  recision  in  the  Federal  Register  to  rescind  the  regulation,  and  to  send  the 
form,  with  the  offending  language  removed,  to  0MB  for  approval.  Is  this  too  much 
to  ask?  I  wrote  the  Director  about  it  last  year.  This  year  I  wrote  the  Director  again, 
to  ask  whether  he  will  do  it  in  time  to  make  the  Selective  Service  cycle  in  the 
publication  of  the  Federal  Code  of  Regulations.   I  have  not  received  a  response. 

NISBCO  has  also  urged  the  Director  to  remove  the  language  requiring  a 
showing  of  depth  of  belief.  The  requirement  is  derived  from  the  same 
misunderstanding  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Welsh  that  prompted  the  "no  rest 
or  peace"  requirement.  The  coiirts  have  conclusively  barred  the  use  of  "depth  of 
belief  as  a  standard  for  conscientious  objector  claimants.  In  removing  this  language, 
the  Selective  Service  would  achieve  the  legal  standard  set  in  the  1971  Clay  decision. 
The  Clay  decision  req\aires  only  a  demonstration  of  sincerity.  Requiring  "depth  of 
belief  goes  beyond  the  law,  and  this  supererogatory  requirement  was  rejected  by 
three  circuit  courts  in  the  last  two  years. 

Ending  Draft  Registration 

We  beHeve  the  time  has  come  to  end  draft  registration.  In  the  yeajrs  since 
President  Carter  reinstituted  registration,  we  have  spent  roughly  $350  million  on  the 
Selective  Service  System.  However,  unlike  1980,  we  do  not  expect  to  implement  a 
draft  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  argument  for  continuing  registration  is  simple:  it  doesn't  cost  much,  and 
"the  world  is  still  a  very  dangerous  place."  Both  statements  are  independently  true, 
but  they  are  also  beside  the  point.  If  one  is  willing  to  look  at  the  fine  print,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  current  draft  registration  would  not  save  a  single  day  in  the 
delivery  of  adequate  manpower  to  any  imaginable  emergency  combat  situation. 

The  1980  Rostker  Draft  Report  and  Final  Report 

In  1979,  Congress  directed  the  Carter  Administration  to  prepare  a  report  on 
draft  registration.  In  January  of  1980,  a  draft  of  this  report  was  completed  by  then- 
SSS  Director  Bernard  Rostker.  This  report  stated  that,  based  on  the  personnel 
reqiurements  provided  to  them  by  the  Pentagon,  9-14  days  wovild  be  gained  by 
continuous  (pre-mobilization)  registration.  Based  on  these  figures,  and  the  stated 
capabilities  of  Selective  Service  to  institute  a  post-mobilization  registration,  Mr. 
Rostker  recommended  against  reinstituting  draft  registration. 

Before  the  report  was  made  public.  President  Carter  inserted  a  caU  for  a  return 
to  registration  into  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  Accordingly,  the  Rostker  report 
was  revised.  Suggesting  a  time  savings  of  six  weeks,  Mr.  Rostker  called  for  a  retvim 
to  draft  registration. 

These  developments  occurred  within  the  context  of  the  Soviet  expansion  into 
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Afghanistan,  and  the  poKtics  of  the  1980  Presidential  campaign.  By  June  25  of  1980, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  Hovise  had  approved,  against  largely  Republican  opposition, 
the  authorization  of  a  $13.3  million  transfer  from  DoD  to  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  begin  registering  young  men. 

The  Design  of  the  Current  Registration  Program 

If  one  txurns  to  the  record  of  the  Congressional  debate  when  registration  was 
reinstituted,  several  elements  are  striking.  There  was  a  notable  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  Many  held  the  view  that  a  draft  was  imminent.  Fiirther, 
the  registration  program  was  expected  to  respond  to  a  scenario  in  which  huge  and 
sudden  losses  of  combat  troops  in  a  Central  European  nuclear  theater  of  war  would 
demand  an  overnight  delivery  system  of  massive  numbers  of  conscripts. 

In  the  last  year,  the  U.S.  has  responded  to  a  reduced  nuclear  threat  by  putting 
our  airborne  nuclear  arsenal  on  a  lower  level  of  readiness.  But  we  continue  spending 
miUions  to  retain  the  capability  to  deHver  conscripts  2-6  weeks  earlier  to  what  would 
be  wholly  insufficient,  already-full  training  facilities. 

Training  Capacity 

Selective  Service  Director  Gambino  was  asked  last  year  by  this  Committee  to 
address  the  military's  ability  to  absorb  the  number  of  conscripts  which  Selective 
Service  was  ready  to  deliver.  In  his  words,  he  was  "unable  to  obtain  any  specific 
information  from  the  Department  of  Defense  relative  to  training  capacities..."  In  fact, 
even  before  the  last  round  of  base  and  training  facility  closings,  which  are  associated 
with  the  draw-down,  mobilization  plans  assume  a  training  capacity  which  does  not 
exist.  A  Congressional  Research  Service  study  published  in  April  of  1987  says,  "It  is 
acknowledged  by  both  DoD  and  Selective  Service  that  the  primary  issue  today 
involving  manpower  mobilization  is  not  the  ability  of  Selective  Service  to  draft  men 
in  time  of  crisis  but  the  capacity  of  the  Armed  Forces'  training  base  to  train  them." 

In  a  major  war,  the  reserves  will  be  drawn  upon  first.  But  as  the  Gulf  War 
demonstrated,  many  of  them  will  need  to  be  trained  before  being  ordered  into  battle. 
They  must  use  the  training  capacity  before  draftees  can  be  sent  there.  Even  if  the 
Selective  Service  System  had  to  be  reconstituted,  the  System  volunteers  and  draftees 
would  be  available  by  the  time  training  personnel  and  space  would  be  available. 

Fairness  to  Conscientious  Objectors  to  Registration  for  the  Draft 

A  small  number  of  conscientious  objectors  must  choose  between  violating  the 
law  or  violating  their  consciences.  According  to  a  Yankelovich  poll  sponsored  by 
Selective  Service,  20%  of  non-registrants  are  ideologically  opposed  to  registration. 
Those  who  cannot  register  are  threatened  with  severe  penalties  (5  years,  $250,000). 
Non-registrants  are  denied  federal  assistance  for  higher  education  (including  the  Pell, 
Perkins,  and  Stafford  programs).  In  some  states,  they  are  banned  from  state 
vmiversities  altogether.  They  are  also  precluded  from  most  employment  by  the 
federal  government.    NISBCO  receives  frequent  calls  during  this  time  of  the  year 
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from  young  men  who  are  looking  for  alternatives  to  the  federal  aid  which,  for  them, 
represents  an  unconscionable  compromise.  These  penalties  serve  no  national  security 
purpose,  and  they  should  be  ended. 

NISBCO  has  recently  encountered  numerous  instances  of  an  associated 
problem.  There  are  increasing  numbers  of  men  26  or  older  who  have  not,  for 
whatever  reason,  registered.  The  Committee  has  recognized  the  difficulty  this 
presents.  The  law  allows  no  remedy;  one  cannot  register  after  one  reaches  the  age 
of  26. 

Registration  Wastes  Money 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  requested  $29,012  million  for  FY94,  an 
increase  of  $850,000  over  the  FY93  budget.  With  today's  budget  crunch,  which  only 
promises  to  get  worse,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  money  on  a  program  with  no 
foreseeable  use,  and  which  could  easily  be  reconstituted  if  such  a  need  were  to  arise. 

What  Are  the  Options? 

In  the  past,  this  Committee  has  shown  the  capability  to  take  aggressive  action 
on  Selective  Service  issues.  In  1985,  this  committee  prompted  the  Congressional 
action  in  which  pages  of  Selective  Service  regulations  which  were  not  in  keeping  with 
the  statute  or  the  will  of  Congress  were  declared  null  and  void. 

In  1979,  the  last  year  in  which  Selective  Service  did  not  conduct  draft 
registration,  it  was  funded  for  $9.8  million.  The  following  year,  the  Selective  Service 
appropriation  was  approximately  twice  that  figure.  Therefore,  cutting  the  current 
appropriation  in  half  would  presumably  allow  Selective  Service  to  function  in  deep 
standby,  without  continuing  the  draft  registration  program. 

If  the  entire  appropriation  for  Selective  Service  were  cut,  there  would  still  be 
an  Office  of  Selective  Service  Records  at  the  Pentagon,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  This  is  provided  for  in  Section  10  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act.  Under 
this  scenario,  program  plans  and  computer  systems  would  remain  intact,  available 
if  necessary. 

Conclusion 

We  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  end  funding  for  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  draft  registration  in  partictilar.  It  would  be  sound  policy,  as  the  reasons 
for  an  active  registration  program,  or  even  for  the  whole  Selective  Service  System,  are 
gone. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  and  we  appreciate 
the  testimony. 

Rev.  YoLTON.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  on  my 
testimony  today  or  from  the  written  testimony,  which  is  much 
more  substantive. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Your  testimony  was  very  substantive  and  we  cer- 
tainly appreciate  it.  You  have  been  at  it  longer  than  I  have  been 
on  the  committee. 

Rev.  YoLTON.  That  is  right,  and  your  staff  has  also  been  helpful 
to  us. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  Reverend. 

Off  the  record. 

[Off  record  discussion.] 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 

NSF 

WITNESS 

FRANK  FITCH,  M.D.,  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETIES  FOR  EXPERI- 
MENTAL BIOLOGY 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  to  the 
hearing  the  Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experimental  Bi- 
ology. Testifying  on  behalf  of  the  societies  will  be  Dr.  Frank  Fitch. 

Dr.  Fitch,  we  welcome  you  to  the  hearing  today  and  your  written 
testimony,  as  you  know,  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  we 
would  appreciate  your  proceeding  with  your  oral  presentation. 

Dr.  Fitch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Frank  Fitch,  Vice  President  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology  and 
President  of  one  of  FASEB's  constituent  societies,  the  American 
Association  for  Immunologists. 

I  represent  43,000  members  of  the  nine  FASEB  societies.  You 
have  received  our  written  testimony  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments. 

FASEB  acknowledges  and  thanks  you  for  the  strong  support  of 
the  subcommittee  for  basic  life  sciences  research.  American  life  sci- 
ences and  biomedical  enterprises  truly  are  the  most  successful  in 
the  world. 

FASEB  recognized  the  difficult  budget  problems  that  face  the 
Nation.  However,  we  urge  that  means  be  found  to  support  strongly 
life  sciences  research  as  a  real  investment  in  the  future.  Based  on 
the  deliberations  of  the  FASEB  Consensus  Conference  held  in  No- 
vember 1992  and  the  report  of  which  you  have,  FASEB  recom- 
mends a  funding  level  of  $2,129  billion  for  NSF,  $280  million  for 
the  VA  medical  research  program,  $50.72  million  for  NASA  life  sci- 
ences competitive  grants,  and  $26.25  million  for  the  EPA  Office  of 
Exploratory  Research  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  you  are  testifying  before 
this  subcommittee. 

Dr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Support  for  the  basic  life  sciences  research  will  insure  that  op- 
portunities for  critical  insights  into  important  biological  and  medi- 
cal problems  do  not  go  unrealized.  Untargeted  research  provides 
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the  base  of  knowledge  from  which  all  advances  in  the  life  sciences 
arise. 

While  it  is  tempting  to  direct  funding  towards  proposals  that 
seem  likely  to  provide  early  practical  results,  important  immediate- 
ly useful  information  often  comes  from  very  basic  research  efforts. 
An  example  from  my  field  of  immunology  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point. 

For  many  years  antibodies  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  and  in  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  diseases.  However,  indi- 
vidual animals  and  people  respond  differently  to  immunization, 
producing  multiple  types  of  antibodies  having  quite  diverse  proper- 
ties. The  usefulness  of  these  antibodies  is  limited  by  their  heteroge- 
neity. 

In  1975,  a  group  of  investigators  were  attempting  to  determine 
why  a  single  antibody-producing  cell  makes  only  one  and  not  more 
than  one  kind  of  antibody  molecule.  They  found  that  a  single  anti- 
body-forming cell,  which  normally  lives  for  only  a  few  days,  could 
be  fused  with  another  kind  of  cell  which  grows  indefinitely  in  cul- 
ture. The  resulting  hybrid  cell  population  can  grow  indefinitely 
and  produce  only  one  kind  of  antibody.  It  thus  became  easily  possi- 
ble to  produce  large  quantities  of  one  kind  of  antibody. 

The  technology  transfer  was  virtually  instantaneous  because 
other  scientists  immediately  recognized  the  advantages  of  being 
able  to  produce  a  single  kind  of  antibody.  This  monoclonal  antibody 
technology  is  now  used  widely  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
patients  and  in  research.  Monoclonal  antibodies  are  being  used  to 
facilitate  the  acceptance  of  organ  transplants  and  in  the  diagnosis 
of  breast  and  prostate  cancer.  Monoclonal  antibodies  are  also  used 
to  screen  donated  blood  for  the  presence  of  the  HIV  virus  that 
causes  AIDS.  They  also  facilitate  fundamental  research  activities 
and  are  finding  unexpected  applications  in  the  synthesis  of  organic 
chemical  compounds. 

In  addition  to  their  importance  in  the  life  sciences,  monoclonal 
antibodies  have  had  an  immense  economic  impact.  Estimates  for 
the  size  of  this  industry  in  1991  ranged  from — remind  you  it  began, 
the  technique  was  first  identified  in  1975 — but  in  1991  the  industry 
size  estimates  ranged  from  $350  million  to  $1.9  billion.  Although 
screening  for  the  AIDS  virus  costs  about  $34  million  per  year,  esti- 
mates of  savings  in  health  care  costs  and  avoidance  of  earnings  loss 
range  from  a  few  to  many  times  that  figure. 

In  other  areas,  genetically  engineered  plants  and  animals  are 
more  productive  and  are  able  to  resist  disease  better.  Particular 
microorganisms  can  consume  petroleum  and  may  be  useful  in 
cleaning  oil  spills.  These  advances  have  come  about  through  funda- 
mental research,  but  additional  basic  research  will  be  necessary 
before  these  approaches  can  be  utilized  widely. 

In  summary,  FASEB  notes  with  gratitude  that  even  in  difficult 
times.  Congress  has  appreciated  the  importance  of  investing  in 
basic  life  sciences  research.  Congressional  support  for  the  promise 
of  what  scientific  creativity  can  produce  has  made  possible  the  im- 
pressive progress  in  life  sciences.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
continue  and  even  expand  this  much  needed  investment  in  the 
future. 
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We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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I,   INTRODUCTION 


Nfi.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Frank  Fitch, 
Vice  President  of  the  Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology  (FASEB), 
and  President  of  one  of  FASEB's  nine  constituent  societies.  The  American  Association  of 
Immunologists.  I  represent  43/)00  members  of  the  FASEB  societies,  scientists  who  are 
working  at  the  cutting  edge  of  basic  biomedical  research. 

On  behalf  of  FASEB,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  strong  support  for  life  sciences  research 
that  has  been  provided  by  this  Subcommittee.  The  American  life  sciences  and  biomedical 
research  enterprise  is  truly  the  most  successful  in  the  world,  and  the  work  of  this 
Subcommittee  has  contributed  to  that  success. 

But,  Nfr.  Chairman,  FASEB  also  recognizes  that  the  nation  faces  difficult  problems. 
One  of  these  is  the  federal  budget  deficiL  The  deficit  limits  the  nation's  ability  to  take 
decisive  action  against  a  growing  array  of  societal  problems.  Specifically,  it  prevents 
adequate  investment  in  important  pay-off  areas  such  as  life  sciences  research,  which 
contributes  to  improved  health  care,  job  creation  and  economic  growth. 

Discussions  about  how  to  ensure  the  future  of  life  sciences  research  in  the  present 
fiscal  environment  played  a  prominent  role  at  last  November's  FASEB  Consensus  Conference 
on  Biomedical  Research  Funding  where  recommendations  for  fiscal  1994  funding  were 
developed.  Conferees  included  representatives  of  all  the  FASEB  societies,  as  well  as 
participants  and  observers  from  several  other  scientific  or  professional  organizations. 

The  conferees  at  the  Consensus  Conference  discussed  proposals  for  FY  1994  biological 
and  life  sciences  funding  in  four  federal  agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee:  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affojrs,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  recommendations  that  follow  are  made  with  ample  scientific  justification  and  full 
recognition  of  current  fiscal  constraints.  What  is  of  paramount  importance,  from  FASEB's 
perspective,  is  that  the  Subcommittee  realize  that  basic  research  in  Oxe  life  sciences  leads  to 
advances  in  areas  as  diverse  and  significant  as  agriculture  and  medidne.  Biomedical 
research  and  the  discovery  of  therapies  and  cures  for  human  disease  are  in  part  dependent 
upon  strong  life  sciences  research. 

Advances  in  clinical  medicine  generally  stem  from  a  new  understanding  of  a 
fundamental  biological  problem  or  the  development  of  a  research  technique  often  based  on 
untargeted  research  that  leads  to  new  practical  applications.  In  the  overwhelming  number 
of  cases,  the  investigators  carrying  out  the  basic,  untargeted  research  could  neither  predict 
nor  imagine  the  important  practiol  consequences  that  would  result  from  their  discoveries. 

For  example,  in  1975,  a  group  of  investigators  were  attempting  to  determine  why  a 
single  antibody-producing  cell  makes  only  one  and  not  more  than  one  kind  of  antibody 
molecule.  They  found  that  a  single  antibody-forming  cell,  which  normally  lives  for  only  a 
few  days,  could  be  fused  with  a  particular  type  of  tumor  cell,  which  can  grow  indefinitely 
in  culture.  The  resulting  hybrid  cell  produces  only  one  kind  of  antibody  molecule  but  can 
survive  and  produce  that  antibody  indefinitely.  It  tiius  became  possible  to  produce  easily 
large  quantities  of  one  kind  of  antibody. 
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Technology  transfer  was  virhially  instantaneous  because  other  scientists  immediately 
recognized  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  produce  a  single  kind  of  antibody.  This 
monoclonal  antibody  technology  is  now  used  widely  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
patients  and  in  research.  Monodonal  antibodies  are  being  used  to  facilitate  the  acceptance 
of  organ  transplants.  They  also  are  being  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  prostate  and  breast 
cancer.  Their  use  in  cancer  treatment  is  sure  to  increase.  Monoclonal  antibodies  also  are 
used  to  screen  donated  blood  for  the  presence  of  the  HIV  virus  that  causes  AIDS. 
Unexpectedly,  monodonal  antibodies  are  able  to  assist  in  the  chemical  s}mthesis  of  difficult- 
to-make  organic  chemicals. 

In  addition  to  their  medical  importance,  monodonal  antibodies  have  had  an  immense 
economic  impact  Estimates  for  the  size  of  this  industry  in  1991  ranged  from  $350  million 
to  $1.9  billion.  Although  screening  blood  for  the  AIDS  virus  costs  about  $34  million  per 
year,  estimates  of  savings  in  health  care  costs  and  avoidance  of  earnings  loss  through  use 
of  monodonal  antibodies  in  this  process  range  from  a  few  to  many  times  that  $34  million 
fig\ire.  The  benefits  of  preventing  of  hiunan  tragedies  such  as  that  experienced  by  the  late 
Arthur  Ashe  as  a  result  of  his  being  transfused  with  contaminated  blood,  cannot  be 
calculated. 

II.   WHAT  BASIC  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  DOES 

Basic  biomedical  research  not  only  benefits  the  nation's  health  and  sodal  well-being, 
it  also  has  a  major  economic  impact  Such  research  enables  us  to  increase  our  understanding 
about  life  processes  and  contributes  to  the  development  of  more  cost-effective  medical 
treatments  induding  new  drugs  and  biotechnology  products.  Better  medical  treatments 
mean  that  people  who  might  otherwise  have  died,  suffered  prolonged  illness  or  permanent 
disability,  instead  can  lead  fuller  and  more  productive  lives  and  can  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  nation's  economic  and  social  progress. 

Basic  biomedical  research  is  the  life  blood  of  the  emerging  biotechnology  industry. 
In  the  U.S.  alone,  biotechnology  employed  more  than  79,000  individuals  and  generated 
revenues  of  some  $6  billion  last  year.  In  1991,  the  biotechnology  industry  generated 
revenues  of  $4  billion,  and  despite  a  deepening  recession,  new  jobs  in  biotechnology  grew 
by  13  percent  in  1991-1992.  If  you  have  any  doubt  that  biotechnology  is  among  the  fastest- 
growing  industries  in  America,  consider  that  industry  e)cperts  predict  that  it  will  increase  to 
a  $50  billion-a-year  industry  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Himdreds  of  U.S.  companies,  ranging  from  aquaculture  to  manufacturing,  use 
biotechnology  in  developing  new  processes  and  making  new  products.  Like  every  new 
industry,  biotechnology  has  its  own  unique  challenges— including  so-called  patient  capital 
for  investment  and  an  evolving  regulatory  structure  and  dimate.  However,  accordiitg  to  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  "an  issue  central  to  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  efforts 
in  biotechnology  is  a  suffident  and  stable  levd  of  funding  for  areas  of  sdence  crucial  to  the 
field." 

In  order  to  sustain  the  competitive  position  of  biomedical-based  industries,  basic 
research  must  continue  to  provide  a  stream  of  discoveries  that  can  be  translated  into  new 
products.    FASEB  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that  this  means  providing  adequate 
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federal  support  for  a  broad  base  of  fundamental  research,  rather  than  shifting  to  an  emphasis 
on  applied  research. 

III.   FASEB'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Let  me  discuss  FASEB's  recommendations  for  the  four  agencies  under  your 
jurisdiction. 

A.)  The  National  Science  Foimdation.  The  mission  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF)  is  to  support  education  and  basic  research  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  disciplines.  By  emphasizing  support  for  individiial  investigators,  the  NSF  has 
had  the  flexibility  to  follow  the  path  of  discovery  and  to  move  its  support  into  areas  of  high 
merit  and  new  promise. 

In  the  biological  sciences,  NSF  focuses  on  supporting  those  aspects  of  biology  not 
directly  related  to  human  health.  The  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  supports  a  wide  range 
of  research  including  interdisciplinary  fields  such  as  cell  biology,  biochemistry,  biophysics, 
genetics,  and  neuroscience.  Other  NSF  research  directorates  cooperate  with  the  Biological 
Sciences  Directorate  to  fimd  interdisciplinary  research.  In  spite  of  NSF's  strong  reputation 
and  demonstrated  achievements,  most  of  the  research  programs  that  support 
investigator-initiated  proposals  have  been  starved  financially.  Only  a  few  percent  of 
scientifically  worthy  proposals  receive  funding,  and  in  many  cases  the  funds  provided  to 
successful  applicants  are  insufficient  for  the  effective  performance  of  the  proposed  work. 
At  the  same  time,  the  NSF  is  considering  whether  to  take  on  important  tasks  beyond  its 
original  mission,  such  as  acting  as  the  catalyst  for  efforts  to  encourage  interaction  among 
academia,  industry,  and  govenunent  agencies  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  While 
these  tasks  may  be  worthwhile,  they  should  not  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  NSF's  research 
mission  and  portfolio. 

To  reverse  this  decline  in  NSF's  research  capacity,  the  Consensus  Conference  calls  on 
the  new  Administration  and  Congress  to  double  the  NSF  Research  and  Related  Activities 
(R&RA)  budget  over  the  next  five  years.  This  is  an  updated  version  of  a  1987  proposal  to 
double  the  entire  NSF  budget  by  FY  199Z  Whereas  the  component  of  the  NSF  budget  for 
science  education  has  tripled  since  FY  1988,  the  NSF's  FY  1993  research  budget  of  $1,859 
billion  is  $1  billion  below  the  level  that  should  have  been  reached  in  FY  1992  (the  end  of 
the  original  five-year  doubling  plaiO.  FASEB  reoominends  a  15  perceni  increase  for 

NSF  Research  and  Related  Activities  for  FY  1994,  to  bring  it  to  $2,129  biUirai.  FASEB  was 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Clinton  Administration  has  requested  $2,204  billion  for  NSF,  but 
as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  increase  was  predicated  upon  passage  of  the 
President's  Economic  Stimulus  Package.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  Administration  still 
intends  to  increase  NSFs  budget  to  $2204  billion,  despite  the  fate  of  the  stimulus  package. 
We  certainly  hope  that  this  much-needed  increase  in  basic  research  funding  is 
accommodated. 

B.)  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  For  the  past  half  centxiry,  the  Medical  Research 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  played  an  important  role  in  promoting 
health  care  for  veterans  by  attracting  top-notch  physician-researchers  to  the  VA  medical 
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system  and  providing  them  with  a  productive  envirorunent  where  their  work  can  floiirish. 
These  two  elements  —  the  high  quality  staff  and  the  research-driven  care  —  enable  the  VA 
to  provide  superior  services  that  could  not  be  purchased  in  the  private  sector,  according  to 
the  report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Advisory  Committee  for  Health 
Research  Policy  in  1991. 

VA  physician-scientists  engaging  in  basic  and  clinical  research  have  made  major 
advances  in  designing  and  implementing  new  approaches  to  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases  such  as  hypertension,  liver  cirrhosis,  emphysema,  and  coronary  artery  disease.  VA 
researchers  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  development  of  organ  transplant 
technology  and  the  management  of  end-stage  renal  disease.  The  existence  of  a  research 
program  within  the  VA  medical  system  also  has  made  it  possible  to  amass  an  important 
storehouse  of  information  on  the  long-term  course  of  chronic  diseases  associated  with  the 
nation's  aging  population  of  veterans.  The  findings  of  VA  medical  research  benefit  all  in 
our  society  who  may  suffer  from  these  diseases. 

The  health  of  the  VA  research  program  is  also  vital  to  its  role  as  one  of  this  nation's 
primary  educators  of  health  care  professionals.  Over  100  medical  schools  are  affiliated  with 
VA  hospitals  and  more  than  half  of  the  practicing  physicians  in  the  United  States  today  have 
received  at  least  part  of  their  training  at  VA  hospitals. 

A  severely  reduced  medical  research  budget  would  greatly  hamper  the  ability  of  the 
VA  to  recruit  and  retain  top-notch  professionals  to  provide  health  care,  conduct  research  and 
train  the  next  generation  of  physicians. 

For  FY  1993,  the  Bush  Administration  requested  $242  million  for  the  VA  Medical 
Research  Service,  but  Congress  appropriated  only  $232  million.  Now  the  Qinton 
Administration  has  requested  $206  million.  This  spending  level  does  not  permit  the  VA  to 
hmd  any  new  research  grants,  which  seriously  compromises  the  VA's  ability  both  to  recruit 
new  physician-scientists  and  to  retain  some  of  the  most  productive  members  of  its  medical 
care  system.  Unless  this  situation  is  quickly  remedied,  it  will  lead  to  lasting  damage  to  the 
quality  of  VA  medical  care. 

FASEB  recommends  that  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  provide  at  least  $280 
million  for  the  VA  Medical  Research  Program  in  FY  1994.  This  sum  will  be  the  first  step 
toward  revitalizing  both  the  research  program  and  the  Career  Development  Awards  for  VA 
physician-scientists.  FASEB  bases  this  recommendation  on  the  FY  93  request  of  $242  million 
for  VA  Medical  Research,  adding  to  it  $25  million  to  restore  funding  for  Career  Development 
Awards.   A  growth  factor  of  5  percent  was  then  allowed  for  inflatioiu 

To  improve  the  quality  and  idtimately  to  reduce  the  costs  of  VA  medical  care,  FASEB 
believes  it  would  be  a  productive  investment  for  the  Administration  and  Congress  to 
8Stablish  a  long-term  policy  of  fimding  the  VA  Medical  Research  Service  annually  at  a  level 
equal  to  3.5%  of  the  total  VA  Medical  Care  budget 

C)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  The  Consensus  Conference 
reviewed  the  portion  of  NASA's  Life  Sciences  Division  budget  that  supports  competitively 
reviewed  basic  and  applied  biological  research,  but  did  not  consider  issues  relevant  to  Space 
Station  Freedom. 

For  FY  1992,  the  Life  Sciences  Division  awarded  some  300  competitive  research  grants 
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totalling  $46  million.  More  than  80  percent  of  these  grants  were  for  ground-based  research 
relevant  to  the  goals  of  the  Space  Life  Science  Division:  ensuring  the  health,  safety,  and 
productivity  of  humans  in  space  and  acquiring  fundamental  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
space  biological  sciences.  The  topics  investigated  in  this  program  include  subjects  that  are 
also  important  to  human  health  on  Earth. 

For  FY  1993,  the  Life  Sciences  Division  expects  to  fund  $46  million  in  competitive 
research  grants,  the  same  as  in  FY  1992.  The  FASEB  Consensns  Omference  recommends  that 
the  new  Administration  and  Congress  provide  $50.72  million  for  Life  Sciences  competitive 
grants  for  FY  1994  to  allow  a  5  percent  yearly  increase  for  this  program,  correcting  for  the 
lack  of  a  funding  increase  in  FY  93.  Although  the  Qinton  Administration  has  requested  $49 
million,  FASEB  remains  hopeful  that  Congress,  led  by  your  Subcommittee,  will  assure  the 
needed  funding 

D.)  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  FASEB  is  gratified  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  examining  the  scientific  base  for  its  decision-making  on  environmental 
problems.  Although  primarily  a  regiilatory  agency,  the  EPA  must  gather  the  scientific 
information  necessary  to  make  informed  judgments  on  enviroiunental  risks. 

FASEB  recommends  that  the  new  Admiiilstration  and  Congress  provide  EPA  with 
$26.25  million  for  the  Office  of  Exploratory  Research  in  FY  1994.  The  Qinton 
Administration  has  requested  $22  million  for  FY  94.  This  increase  should  be  ttsed  to  support 
investigator-initiated  extramural  research  that  has  been  reviewed  through  the  agency's 
competitive  process. 

IV.   CONCLUSION 

We  in  FASEB  wish  to  emphasize  our  conviction  that  basic  biological  research  benefits 
the  nation's  health,  social  well-being,  and  its  economy.  Basic  research  enables  us  to  increase 
our  understanding  about  life  processes  and  contributes  to  the  development  of  more  effective 
medical  treatments  including  new  drugs  and  biotechnology  products. 

Research-driven  medical  advances  help  contain  the  escalating  costs  of  medical  care  by 
providing  safer,  more  effective,  and  less  expensive  treatments.  According  to  an  estimate  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  on  the  economic  benefits  of  26  recent  advances  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease,  some  $6  billion  in  medical  costs  are  being  saved  aiuiually  thanks 
to  those  iimovations  alone.  Research  advances  translated  into  products  by  the  biotechnology 
and  therapeutic  drug  industries  contribute  directly  to  domestic  economic  growth  and 
international  competitiveness,  which  reduce  the  federal  budget  defidt  The  U.S. 
biotechnology  industry,  which  is  completely  dependent  on  continuing  basic  research,  has 
already  seen  tremendous  growth  and  will  be  a  major  component  of  our  nation's  economic 
competitiveness  in  the  21st  century.  The  Qinton  Administration  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  investing  in  people,  jobs  and  other  areas  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
to  strengthen  American  competitiveness.  Life  sciences  research  is— without  doubt-the  place 
to  make  this  investment 

«## 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  Dr.  Fitch,  thank  you  very  much  for  ap- 
pearing before  us.  The  committee  in  a  number  of  different  areas  is 
supportive  of  life  science  research,  and  your  testimony  is  certainly 
appreciated  here  today,  and  I  would  expect  the  committee  to  be  as 
supportive  as  possible  in  the  future.  I  can  tell  you  I  certainly  am  in 
many  of  the  areas  that  you  have  testified  with  regard  to. 

Thank  you  for  your  appearance  here  today. 

Dr.  Fitch.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity. 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 
EPA 
WITNESSES 

HON.  DOUGLAS  "PETE"  PETERSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

CHARLES  KIDD,  ASSOCIATE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
GRAMS, THE  CENTER  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOTECHNOLOGY  AND 
EDUCATION,  FLORIDA  A&M  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next,  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Biotechnology  and  Education.  And 
Charles  Kidd  will  be  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Center.  Accompa- 
nying Dr.  Kidd  is  our  good  friend  and  colleague,  an  outstanding 
Member  of  Congress,  Congressman  Peterson. 

Congressman,  welcome. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you,  Alan.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
be  with  you.  And  I  have  to  admit  this  is  up  close  and  personal  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  hearings  we  have  been  having  and  I  appreci- 
ate it.  It  makes  it  a  good  relationship. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  It  is.  It  is  kind  of  a  nice  way  to  have  a  hearing. 
We  like  them  that  way. 

Mr.  Peterson.  What  I  would  like  to  do  today,  it  is  a  great  honor 
to  introduce  Dr.  Charles  Kidd,  the  Associate  Vice  President  of  En- 
vironmental Programs  at  Florida  A&M  University.  He  is  a  profes- 
sional with  experience  in  public  health  engineering.  He  has  served 
with  large  diversity:  Chief  public  health  officer  with  overall  respon- 
sibility for  waste  management,  water  quality  treatment  operations, 
industrial  hygiene,  and  radiation  protection.  Dr.  Kidd  is  a  proven, 
published,  and  productive  environmental  scientist  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Florida  A&M  University  and  the  University  of  Florida  have 
joined  together  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  establish  a  Center  of  Envi- 
ronmental Biotechnology  and  Education.  Both  universities  ac- 
knowledge the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science  Technology  and 
the  government's  recent  report  that  calls  for  reorganization  and 
strengthening  of  Federal  environmental  research  and  development 
programs. 

The  establishment  of  the  Center  for  Environmental  Biotechnol- 
ogy and  Education  will  improve  the  base  of  scientific  data  upon 
which  objective  effective  environmental  policy  decisions  will  be 
made  in  the  future.  Uniquely,  the  linkage  of  these  two  Florida  uni- 
versities, both  incredible  institutions,  will  ensure  the  availability  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  minority  environmental  scientists  and  engi- 
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neers  with  one  of  the  major  biotechnology  research  programs  in 
the  Nation. 

Since  this  is  rather  close  and  personal,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
your  chairman,  Chairman  Stokes,  was  instrumental  in  helping  Dr. 
Kidd  get  his  appointment  into  a  doctoral  program  some  years  ago 
and  has  really  had  a  great  impact  on  his  success  and  his  career. 
But  with  that,  I  would  like  to  invite  Dr.  Kidd  to  make  his  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Can  I  add  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Stokes  very 
much  wanted  to  be  here  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  planned 
to  be  here  today  and  only  at  the  last  minute,  because  of  being 
pulled  away,  he  asked  that  I  step  in  for  him. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  would  also  note  that  we  have  three  Members  of 
our  Congress  that  are  graduates  of  Florida  A&M — Corrine  Brown, 
Carrie  Meek  and  Alcee  Hastings — and  that  university  has  just 
made  a  gigantic  leap  forward.  We  are  very  proud  of  those  three 
graduates,  but  also  they  sent  their  regards  and  apologies  as  well, 
Dr.  Kidd,  because  all  three  had  major  commitments  in  their  States, 
so  they  apologize  for  not  being  able  to  be  with  you  as  well. 

Mr.  Kidd.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Charles  C. 
Kidd,  Associate  Vice  President  for  Environmental  Programs  at 
Florida  A&M  University.  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  Dr.  Frederick 
Humphries,  our  president,  could  not  testify  before  you  today  as 
scheduled  and  I  respectfully  request  that  the  record  reflect  that 
change. 

I  am  before  you  today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  both  Florida  A&M 
University  and  the  University  of  Florida.  Both  universities  share 
in  a  cooperative  effort  to  establish  a  Center  for  Environmental  Bio- 
technology and  Education. 

Presently  there  is  a  significant  and  vital  need  to  reorganize  and 
strengthen  Federal  environmental  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. And  it  is  our  goal  to  improve  the  scientific  basis  for  making 
decisions  on  the  environment  and  environmental  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  subcommittee  Members,  as  you  approach  the 
markup  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies appropriations  bill,  we  would  urge  you  to  recommend  that  an 
appropriation  of  $8  million  be  made  available  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Center  for  Environmental  Biotechnology  and  Education  under 
the  minority  set-aside  provisions  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  research  and  development  program. 

The  Center  for  Environmental  Biotechnology  and  Education  will 
bring  together  the  cooperative  programs  in  environmental  biotech- 
nology at  the  University  of  Florida  and  environmental  education  at 
Florida  A&M  University.  The  result  will  be  a  strong  link  with 
major  university  associates  with  the  training  of  African-American 
scientists  in  one  of  the  major  biotechnology  research  programs  in 
the  Nation. 

A  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science  Technology  and 
Government  entitled,  "Environmental  Research  and  Development, 
Strengthening  The  Federal  Infrastructure"  calls  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  strengthening  of  Federal  environmental  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 
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With  the  establishment  of  the  Center  for  Environmental  Biotech- 
nology and  Education,  Florida  A&M  and  the  University  of  Florida 
will  attempt  to  implement  the  Carnegie  Commission  report  recom- 
mendations through  the  collective  expertise  of  medical  school,  engi- 
neering school,  and  other  disciplines  to  make  advanced  biotechnol- 
ogy research  and  analysis  the  basic  building  blocks  for  effective  en- 
vironmental policy  making,  government  regulation,  and  legislation. 

First,  in  concert  with  the  Carnegie  Commission's  findings,  the 
Center  will  develop  strong  linkages  between  the  environmental  re- 
search development  and  policy  development  through  a  multi-disci- 
plinary approach  to  carrying  out  and  coordinating  the  timely  as- 
sessment of  the  state  of  knowledge  on  environmental  issues. 

Second,  the  Center  will  focus  on  analyzing  the  development  of 
new  environmental  technologies  for  managing  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  most  importantly,  balancing  the  application  of  those 
technologies  against  their  ability  to  achieve  environmental  policy 
objectives. 

Third,  the  Center  must  facilitate  the  linkage  of  environmental 
research  and  development  with  industry  and  help  provide  industry 
with  solid,  scientific  data  upon  which  to  base  important  environ- 
mental protection  decisions  and  investments. 

And  fourth,  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  Center  for  Environ- 
mental Biotechnology  and  Education  will  contribute  to  the  impor- 
tant national  goal  of  insuring  the  availability  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  minority  environmental  scientists  and  engineers  who  are  special- 
ly trained  to  identify  environmental  problems,  develop  scientifical- 
ly based  solutions  and  achieve  the  linkages  between  ecology, 
health,  and  policy  that  are  essential  to  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  the  opportunity  to 
speak  before  you.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

THE  HONORABLE  PETE  PETERSON 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MAY  7,  1993 

INTRODUCTION  OF  DR.  CHARLES  KIDD.  ASSOCIATE  VICE 

PRESIDENT  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROGRAMS, 

FLORIDA  A&M  UNIVERSITY 


Gentleman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  Dr.  Charles  C.  Kidd, 
Associate  Vice  President  of  Environmental  Programs  at  Florida  A&M 
University. 

He  is  a  professional  engineer  with  extensive  experience  in 
Public  Health  Engineering,  Environmental  Administration.    He  has 
served  a  large  diverse  civilian/military  community  as  Chief  Public 
Health  Officer  with  overall  responsibility  for  waste  management,  water 
quality,  treatment  operations,  industrial  hygiene  and  radiation 
protection.    Dr.  Kidd  1^  proven^ t^^»«a- published  and  productive 
environmental  scientist. 

FLORIDA  A&M  UNIVERSITY  and  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA, 
have  joined  together  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  establish  a  Center  for 
Environmental  Biotechnology  and  E^ducation.  Both  Universities 
acknowledge  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology  and 
Government's  recent  report  that  calls  for  the  reorganization  and 
strengthening  of  Federal  environmental  research  and  development 
programs.    The  establishment  of  a  Center  for  Environmental 
Biotechnology  and  Education  will  improve  the  base  of  scientific  data 
upon  which  objective,  effective  environmental  policy  decisions  will  be 
made. 

Uniquely,  the  linkage  of  these  two  Florida  universities  will 
ensure  the  availability  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  minority  environmental 
scientists  and  engineers  with  one  of  the  major  Biotechnology  research 
programs  in  the  nation. 

Anecdote  to  Chairmen  Stokes:   Chairman  Stokes,  I  understand  that  Dr. 
Kidd  already  has  good  cause  to  be  gr:ateful  to  you.   I've  been  told  that  in 
your  early  years  in  the  Congress,   you  were  instrumental  in  helping  a 
young  student  overcome  procedural  impediments  to  enrolling  in  a 
doctoral  program.   We  in  Florida  thank  you  as  we  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  Dr.  Kidd's  work. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Frederick  Humphries.  President  of  Florida  A&M  University. 
1  am  before  you  today  to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  both  Florida  A&M 
University  and  the  University  of  Florida.    Both  universities  share  in  a 
cooperative  effort  to  establish  a  Center  for  Environmental 
Biotechnology  and  Ekiucation.    Presently,  there  is  a  significant,  vital 
need  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  Federal  environmental  research 
and  development  programs,  and  it  is  our  goal  to  improve  the  scientific 
basis  for  making  decisions  on  the  environment  and  environmental 
policy.    First,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  both  universities. 

Florida  A&M  University  (FAMU)  is  a  land-grant  institution 
located  in  Tallahassee,  Florida  and  is  one  of  the  three  oldest 
universities  in  the  State  University  System  of  Florida.    FAMU's  primary 
purpose  is  to  advance  learning,  and  thereby  contribute  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  those  individuals  it  serves  and  their  society. 
Student  enrollment  for  the  1992  Fall  Semester  exceeded  9.000 
students  -  with  88%  African-American,  90%  undergraduate  students 
and  56%  female  students.    FAMU  has  a  long  and  proud  history  in  the 
environmental  sciences  and  in  working  with  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  establish  linkages  to  industry  and  policymakers.    FAMU  has 
targeted  training  in  Envirormiental  Sciences  and  delivery  of 
interdisciplinary  environmental  science  instruction  as  an  important 
first  phase  of  its  response  to  the  environmental  crisis.    The 
participation  of  FAMU  in  the  Center  initiative  will  increase  the  number 
of  African  Americans  in  our  professional  environmental  work  force 
from  its  current  low  level  of  less  than  4%. 

The  University  of  Florida  is  the  largest  and  oldest  public 
university  in  the  State  of  Florida.    It  is  a  residential,  land-grant 
institution  which  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.   The  university  has  a  broad  range  of  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  interdisciplinary  teaching,  research,  and  service 
progremis.    At  present,  the  University  of  Florida  has  over  400  research 
faculty  working  in  the  area  of  the  Molecular  Life  Sciences  and  over 
200  researchers  working  in  the  field  of  Ecology  and  Conservation 
Biology.    The  presence  of  this  internationally  recognized  group  of 
scientists  has  stimulated  the  University  to  develop  a  new  college  of 
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Natural  Resources  and  the  Environment  that  will  begin  admitting 
students  in  the  Fall  of  1993.   The  University  of  Florida  is  among  the 
top  research  universities  in  the  nation  and  boasts  of  being  one  of  the 
few  institutions  with  research  programs  in  all  disciplines  of 
Biotechnology  located  on  a  single  campus. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  members,  as  you  approach 
markup  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  VA-HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  bill,  we  urge  you  to  recommend  that  an  appropriation 
of  $8  million  be  made  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for 
Environmental  Biotechnology  and  Education  under  the  minority 
setaside  provisions  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Research 
and  Development  program.    Florida  A&M  University,  in  collaboration 
with  the  University  of  Florida  would  use  those  funds  to  organize, 
operate  and  maintain  this  innovative  Center  that  would  bring  together 
the  collective  expertise  of  a  medical  school,  engineering  school  and 
other  disciplines  to  improve  the  scientific  basis  for  making  decisions 
on  the  environment  arid  environmental  policy. 

Florida  A&M  and  its  partner,  the  University  of  Florida,  have 
impressive  track  records  in  the  delivery  of  interdisciplinary 
environmental  science  education  and  research  that  wdll  bring  unique 
capabilities  to  the  Center  for  Environmental  Biotechnology  and 
Education.   The  public  and  private  sectors  that  Florida  A&M  University 
works  closely  with  wlU  benefit  tremendously  from  the  environmental 
R&D  initiatives  of  the  proposed  Center.    Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  along  with  corporations  such  as  the  Disney  Corporation, 
Enron,  and  the  Quadrex  Corporation  of  Dade  County,  Florida,  have 
already  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  collective  expertise  and 
capabilities  of  Florida  A&M  and  its  partner,  the  University  of  Florida. 
This  is  exactly  the  type  of  public  and  private  sector  interaction  that 
will  be  the  objective  of  the  Center. 
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The  cooperative  programs  in  environmental  biotechnology  at 
University  of  Florida  and  environmental  education  at  Florida  A&M 
University  will  link  a  major  university  associated  with  the  training  of 
African-American  scientists  with  one  of  the  major  Biotechnology 
research  programs  in  the  nation.    In  addition  to  producing  a  cadre  of 
trained  scientists  necessary  to  address  local,  national  and  global 
environmental  problems,  the  Center  for  Environmental  Biotechnology 
and  Education  will  develop  the  nationally  pre-eminent  program  for  the 
preparation  of  African-American  environmental  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  ensure  the  rapid  transfer  of  research  findings  to  an 
educational  program  specializing  in  the  training  of  future 
environmiental  scientists. 

A  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology 
and  Government  entitled:  "Environmental  Research  and  Development; 
Strengthening  the  Federal  Infrastructure"  calls  for  the  reorganization 
and  strengthening  of  Federal  environmental  research  and 
development  programs.     The  Commission's  report  focuses  on 
"realistic,  effective  'fixes'  to  modernize  the  federal  environmental  R&D 
system  and  redirect  its  resources  to  the  emerging  problems  of  the 
21st  Century."    Among  the  most  important  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  are  linking  and  coordinating  environmental  R&D 
programs  to  enhance  Federal  environmental  policy,  and  to  build  a 
strong  intellectual  base  that  will  provide  a  continuing  pool  of  highly 
trained  professionals  to  carry  out  research  and  development  activities 
that  are  crucial  to  our  national  environmental  protection  policies. 

With  the  establishment  of  The  Center  for  Environmental 
Biotechnology  and  Education,  Florida  A&M  University  and  the 
University  of  Florida  will  attempt  to  Implement  these 
recommendations  through  the  collective  expertise  of  a  medical 
school,  engineering  school  and  other  disciplines  to  make  advanced 
biotechnology  research  and  analysis  the  basic  building  blocks  for 
effective  environmental  policy-making;  government  regulation;  and 
legislation. 
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Tlie  Center  will  embark  upon  a  four-prong  approach  to 
improving  the  base  of  scientific  data  upon  which  objective,  effective 
environmental  policy  decisions  will  be  made. 

First,  in  concert  with  the  Carnegie  Commission's  findings,  the 
Center  will  develop  strong  linkages  between  environmental  research 
and  development  and  policy  development  through  a  multidisciplinary 
approach  to  carrying  out  and  coordinating  the  timely  assessment  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  on  envirormiental  issues. 

Second,  the  Center  will  focus  on  analyzing  the  development  of 
new  environmental  technologies  for  managing  our  natural  resources, 
and,  most  importantly,  balancing  the  application  of  those  technologies 
against  their  ability  to  achieve  environmental  policy  objectives.    The 
participating  universities  in  this  effort  believe  that  government, 
industry.  Federal  agencies,  and  non-governmental  organizations  must 
have  solid,  credible  data  regarding  which  technologies  work  and  have 
the  greatest  prospects  for  effectively  implementing  policy. 

Third,  during  a  period  of  fragile  economic  growth  in  the 
country,  the  Center  must  facilitate  the  linkage  of  environmental  R&D 
with  industry  and  help  provide  industry  with  solid  scientific  data  upon 
which  to  base  important  environmental  protection  decisions  and 
investments.    Industry  will  continue  to  be  the  most  hard-pressed  in 
terms  of  increased  environmental  protection  enforcement,  but  also 
has  much  to  gain  from  new  advances  and  opportunities  ui  the 
environmental  field.    The  Center  will  attempt  to  improve  Links  with 
industry  and  help  bridge  the  gap  between  scientific  fact  and  fiction  in 
order  to  allow  policymakers  and  industry  to  work  together. 

And  fourth  -  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Biotechnology  and  Education  will  contribute  to  the 
important  national  goal  of  ensuring  the  availability  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  minority    environmental  scientists  and  engineers  who  are  specially 
trained  to  identify  environmental  problems;  develop  scientifically- 
based  solutions;  and  achieve  the  linkages  between  ecology,  health,  and 
policy  that  are  essential  to  the  private  and  public  sectors.   The 
universities  that  are  establishing  the  Center  have  strong  experience  in 
the  development  of  educational  and  training  programs  in  the 
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environmental  sciences  through  their  various  interdisciplinary 
environmental  programs  on  both  campuses. 

In  conclusion,  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Biotechnology  and  Education  are  consistent  with  the 
environmental  research  and  technology  priorities  contained  in 
President  Bill  Clinton's  February  17,  1993  report  entitled  "A  Vision  of 
Change  for  America",  and  in  his  proposed  Economic  Stimulus 
supplemental  appropriations  package  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
Furthermore,  the  Center's  priorities  mirror  those  of  the  President's 
February  22,  1993  technology  enhancement  blueprint  entitled 
"Technology  for  America's  Economic  Growth:  A  New  Direction  to  Build 
Economic  Strength."   In  short,  the  Center  for  Environmental 
Biotechnology  and  E^ducation.  through  its  university  partners,  is 
addressing  the  top  environmental  R&D  and  policy  priorities  that  both 
the  Carnegie  Commission  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  have 
determined  are  vital  to  our  national  environmental  agenda. 

Again,  we  urge  you  to  recommend  that  an  appropriation 
of  $8  million  be  made  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for 
Environmental  Biotechnology  and  Education  under  the  minority 
setaside  provisions  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Research 
and  Development  program.    Proposed  State  of  Florida  support  for  staff 
and  building  is  $2,950,000  per  year,  including  almost  $1  million  from 
FAMU.    The  University  of  Florida  has  proposed  $1,000,000  for 
purchase  of  equipment  and  it  is  planned  by  both  universities  to  seek 
corporate  and  foundation  participation  of  $3,500,00.     The  funding  of 
$8  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  will  allow  Florida  A&M  University  and 
the  University  of  Florida  to  begin  development  of  the  specialized 
research,  training  facilities,  and  programs  needed  to  support  this 
innovative,  collaborative  interdisciplinary  initiative. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Doctor,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony 
here  today.  You  have  got  to  be  excited  about  this  initiative. 

Mr.  KiDD.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  I  am  sure  you  are.  And  the  committee  will  be  as 
supportive  as  possible. 

Pete,  if  I  might  read  into  the  record,  the  staff  has  handed  me  a 
letter  from  Congresswoman  Meek  and  she  says,  "Dear  Chairman: 
This  Friday  at  11:25,  Dr.  Humphries" — and  of  course  that  wasn't 
possible — "the  President  of  Florida  A&M  University  is  testifying 
before  your  subcommittee  in  support  of  funding  for  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Biotechnology  and  Education."  I  had  intended  to  be 
there  to  introduce  him  and  strongly  endorse  this  proposal,  but  the 
hearing  is  scheduled  for  the  same  time  when  I  am  accepting  an 
honorary  degree  some  distance  away. 

"I  want  to  state  unequivocally  that  I  support  Dr.  Humphries'  re- 
quest as  strongly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed this  proposal  and  I  believe  it  to  be  superb.  My  absence 
should  not  in  any  way  be  construed  as  a  lack  of  support  for  the 
proposal.  Sincerely,  Carrie  P.  Meek,  Member  of  Congress." 

So  you  are  being  well  looked  after,  I  will  say.  And  I  do  know  that 
the  Chairman  is  very  supportive  of  the  intention  here  and  will  try 
as  best  he  can  and  we  can  to  see  if  the  resources  are  available. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  would  like  to  add,  if  I  may,  that  you  note  that 
this  is  a  cooperative  between  University  of  Florida  and  Florida 
A&M.  We  have  in  the  State  of  Florida  now  our  Board  of  Regents, 
and  they  have  done  an  incredibly  good  job  of  bringing  our  minority 
and  majority  schools  together  in  working  on  projects  of  this  magni- 
tude because  we  are  using  the  expertise  of  all  of  our  facilities  in  a 
way  that  really  enhances  one  another. 

I  don't  know  of  any  other  State  doing  that  to  the  degree  we  are. 
We  are  doing  it  in  mass  transit,  agricultural  issues,  and  with  the 
maglev  we  just  got  into  the  issue.  We  are  doing  it  throughout  the 
whole  spectrum  and  we  are  extending  the  Federal  dollar  beyond  its 
ordinary  size. 

I  mean,  we  are  actually  taking  it  out  one  step  and  actually  get- 
ting the  bigger  bang  for  the  buck,  and  I  think  you  will  find  this  in 
the  same  case  here. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  great.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony, Peter. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time. 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 

EPA 

WITNESS 

M.  CAROL  McNEELY,  M.D.,  PH.D..  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  DERMATOL- 
OGY, GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CENTER.  WASHING- 
TON, DC.  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  DERMATOLOGY  AND  THE  SOCI- 
ETY FOR  INVESTIGATIVE  DERMATOLOGY 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  to  the 
hearing  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology.  Testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  Academy  is  Dr.  M.  Carol  McNeely. 

Dr.  McNeely,  how  are  you  today? 

Dr.  McNeely.  Good  morning.  How  are  you? 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Nice  to  see  you.  Welcome.  Your  written  state- 
ment, Doctor,  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Dr.  McNeely.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  and  the 
Society  of  Investigative  Dermatology.  And  we  have  submitted  for 
the  record  a  written  testimony  and  consensus  statement  in  support 
of  the  EPA,  of  the  efforts  of  the  EPA  in  their  studies  to  address  the 
impact  of  ozone  depletion  and  radiation  on  human  health. 

There  are  basically  two  points  I  would  liko  to  make  about  this 
testimony  and  summarize  it  for  you.  First,  increased  UV  radiation 
is  definitely  associated  with  the  development  of  skin  cancer  mela- 
noma. 

With  ozone  depletion,  more  UV  radiation  reaches  the  earth's  sur- 
face, thereby  exposing  more  UV  exposure  to  humans.  So  you  would 
suppose  or  conclude  that  with  more  UV  radiation,  the  instance  of 
skin  cancer  melanoma  will  increase.  This  indeed  is  a  fact  already. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  incidence  of  melanoma  has  increased  4 
to  5  percent  each  year.  And  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  is  now  being 
detected  in  patients  10  to  20  years  younger  than  they  should  be. 
And  as  a  coincidence — were  you  going  to  say 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  what  extent  are  those 
numbers  possibly  driven  by  better  reporting. 

Dr.  McNeely.  That  definitely,  I  think,  is  a  function  and  a  result 
of  our  efforts  from  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  to 
heighten  the  awareness  for  melanoma,  especially 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Is  the  baseline  from  which  you  are  developing 
those  numbers  an  accurate  baseline? 

Dr.  McNeely.  Yes,  I  think  so  because  what  we  have  tried  to  do 
now  is  start  skin  cancer  screen  therapies,  and  we  have — there  are 
several  larger  universities  that  have  large  melanoma  study  regis- 
tries, and  part  of  it  I  think  is  in  fact  awareness  about  melanoma 
and  skin  cancer,  but  the  other  part  I  truly  believe  as  a  physician, 
part  of  it  is  the  reflection  of  UV  radiation. 

And  I  think  the  best  study  that  shows  that,  is  a  study  that  was 
done  years  ago  on  people  of  my  skin  type  that  emigrated  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Queensland  to  Australia,  and  they  showed 
there  in  a  long  20-  to  25-year  study  that  the  incidence  of  melanoma 
was  markedly  increased  over  the  same  age  group  of  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  compared  to  Australia. 

And  the  only  factor  is  primary  UV  radiation.  That  was  the  first 
basis  and  now  there  are  huge  registries  that  show  I  think  it  is  a 
combination.  I  don't  think  it  is  all  UV  radiation,  but  I  think  it  defi- 
nitely plays  a  role. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  A  combination  of  UV  radiation  and 

Dr.  McNeely.  Awareness.  We  sponsor  skin  cancer  screening  clin- 
ics. In  fact,  we  are  going  to  have  one  here  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  two  weeks  free  to  the  public  for  screening  of  the  skin. 
And  I  think  it  is  a  combination  of  factors,  but  I  definitely  think  UV 
radiation  plays  a  role. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  When  are  you  going  to  have  that? 

Dr.  McNeely.  Next  week  will  be  the  Senate  and  the  next  week 
will  be  the  House. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  You  do  the  Senate  first? 

Dr.  McNeely.  They  were  really  quirky  about  that. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Go  ahead,  I'm  sorry. 

Dr.  McNeely.  I  will  tell  you  I  saw  a  patient  that  is  nine  years 
younger  than  myself  who  had  a  huge  skin  cancer  on  his  chin  which 
will  now  require  a  moderate  amount  of  surgery  to  remove.  So  I 
definitely  think  that  a  factor  of  it  is  UV  radiation. 

The  second  point  about  the  testimony  that  I  find  actually  more 
impressive  and  I  think  will  have  a  greater  impact  in  the  future  is 
the  effect  of  UV  radiation  on  the  human  immune  response. 

Now,  skin  pigmentation  can  afford  certain  individuals  some  pro- 
tection from  the  UV  effects  of  skin  cancer.  The  darker  pigmented 
you  are,  the  more  protection  for  that  aspect  of  the  UV  radiation  in 
skin  cancer.  But  new  studies  have  come  out  now  that  have  shown 
that  all  individuals,  regardless  of  skin  type  or  skin  color  are  suscep- 
tible to  the  immunosuppressant  effects  of  UV  radiation. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  UV  radiation  alters  a  persons  im- 
munity in  fighting  local  skin  tumors,  vaccinations  that  are  admin- 
istered through  the  skin.  Certain  infection  such  as  TB  malaria, 
herpes  simplex  virus.  And  it  definitely  aggravates  and  exacerbates 
certain  autoimmune  deceases. 

I  think  with  this  new  evidence,  it  is  going  to  be  a  greater  impact 
on  our  health  in  the  future  because  every — right  now,  we  are  tar- 
geting fair  skin  people  and  people  who  have  more  risk  for  skin 
cancer  melanoma.  We  may  have  to  target  more  population  because 
the  use  is  different.  For  this  reason,  we  are  here  in  support  of  the 
EPA  because  they  have  both  stratospheric  ozone  projects  and  now 
new  health  research  effects  programs  to  address  these  issues.  And  I 
think  that — I  think  that  this  is  very  important. 

The  Academy  obviously  thinks  it  is  very  important  and  in  the 
consensus  statement  from  the  Environmental  Conference  that  we 
sponsored  last  October,  we  have  identified  the  EPA  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate agency  to  coordinate  the  scientific  efforts  in  assessing  the 
present  risk  factors  that  we  have  and  in  developing  new  measures 
to  prevent  the  impact  that  I  foresee  on  future  generations. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 

I  am  Dr.  Carol  McNeely.  I  am  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology  at  the  George 
Washington  University  Medical  Center  here  in  Washington.  I  appear  before  you  today 
representing  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  and  the  Society  for  Investigative 
Dermatology. 

ULTRAVIOLET  RADIATION  AND  OZONE 

The  sun's  ultraviolet  radiation  (UVR)  energy  is  conventionally  divided  into  three 
regions  by  wavelength:  UVA  (lambda  320-400  nm),  UVB  (lambda  UVB  290-320  nm),  and 
UVC  (lambda  100-290  nm).  The  atmosphere  acts  as  an  efficient  filter  to  remove  all  of  the 
UVC  and  half  of  the  UVB.  The  remaining  UVA  and  UVB  are  attenuated. 

Probably  the  most  important  component  of  this  multi-element  filter  is  ozone.  An 
abundance  of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  limits  the  quantity  of  UVB  which  reaches  the 
Earth's  surface  and  protects  humans  and  other  living  matter  from  the  damaging  effects  of 
much  of  UVB  and  all  of  UVC  radiation  emanating  from  sunlight.  The  sun's  energy 
reaching  the  Earth  is  composed  of  100  times  more  UVA  than  UVB,  but  UVB  is  more  than 
a  thousand  times  more  effective  than  UVA  in  producing  bums  and  DNA  damage  to  human 
skin.  Therefore,  the  quantity  of  UVB  reaching  the  Earth's  surface  is  of  critical  importance. 

Without  atmospheric  filters,  sunscreens,  or  clothing  to  protect  human  skin  and  eyes, 
UVB  can  exert  potent  biologic  effects.  Overwhelming  evidence  indicates  that  the  skin  and 
eyes  are  damaged  by  direct  exposure  to  natural  or  artificial  sources  of  UVR,  particularly 
UVB.  Ordinary  window  glass  is  an  effective  barrier  for  UVB,  so  that  mainly  UVA  will  be 
transmitted.  However,  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  even  UVA  exposure  may  have 
adverse  health  effects,  and  UVA  effects  can  interact  with  UVB  effects.  Just  as  ionizing 
radiation  (X-ray)  can  cause  disease  or  be  used  therapeutically,  physicians  are  taking 
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advantage  of  the  potent  biologic  effects  of  UVR  to  treat  human  disease.  Artificial  sources 
of  both  UVA  and  UVB  are  being  used  world-wide  to  treat  psoriasis,  lymphoma,  and  certain 
immunologic  diseases. 

UVB  reaching  the  Earth's  surface  in  Antarctica  is  far  in  excess  of  that  which 
prevailed  two  decades  ago.  This  increasing  UVB  flux  in  Antarctica  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  an  enlarging  ozone  defect  over  the  South  Pole.  Data  from  Australia  suggest  an 
increasing  flux  of  UVB  in  that  region  during  the  past  several  years.  Recent  measurements 
in  Northern  latitudes  indicate  that  UVB  reaching  the  Earth's  surface  also  had  been  steadily 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  1%  a  year  between  1975  and  1985,  corresponding  to  a  3-4%  decrease 
in  stratospheric  ozone  in  the  northern  hemisphere  over  this  time  i>eriod.  Recent  data  from 
the  space  shuttle  released  by  NASA  suggest  that  the  rate  of  loss  of  stratospheric  ozone  over 
northern  temperate  latitudes  may  be  far  greater  than  previously  estimated,  so  that  the 
problem  of  increasing  UVB  flux  may  be  more  serious  that  previously  predicted. 

The  decrease  in  stratospheric  ozone  is  attributed  to  man-made  chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs)  and  halones  (used  in  aerosols,  refrigerants,  and  other  industrial  products),  as  well 
as  nitrous  oxide  (a  byproduct  of  internal  combustion  engines,  industry,  and  microbial 
activity).  These  relatively  stable  compounds  rise  to  the  stratosphere  where  interaction  with 
UVR  causes  atoms  of  chlorine  to  be  released.  Each  atom  of  chlorine  binds  to  a  molecule 
of  ozone  and  causes  destruction  of  the  ozone  molecule.  A  single  atom  of  chlorine  may  be 
responsible  for  destruction  of  100,000  ozone  molecules  before  the  chlorine  eventually 
degrades  after  75  to  100  year.  Ozone  is  constantly  being  created  naturally,  but  natural 
replenishment  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  destruction  by  CFCs. 

ULTRAVIOLET  RADIATION  AND  ADVERSE  HEALTH  EFFECTS 

UV  radiation  is  clearly  linked  to  a  variety  of  adverse  health  effects,  including  skin 
cancers,  cataracts,  premature  aging  of  the  skin  (wrinkling,  yellowish  discoloration,  and 
pigmentary  disorders  such  as  liver  spots),  eye  disorders  (pterygium,  photokeratitis,  and 
cataract),  and  measurable  suppression  of  the  immune  system.  The  skin  cancers  include 
melanoma,  basal  cell  cancer,  and  squamous  cell  cancer. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  both  non-melanoma  skin  cancer  and  melanoma 
in  the  U.S.  over  the  past  decade.  There  are  more  than  600,000  non-melanoma  skin  cancers 
diagnosed  annually  in  the  United  States.  In  a  U.S.  National  Health  and  Nutrition 
Examination  Survey  conducted  in  1971-1974,  basal  cell  cancers  in  white  men  ages  65  to  74 
years  were  detected  at  a  rate  of  11%  of  those  manifesting  sun-damaged  skin  compared  to 
1%  of  those  not  manifesting  sun-damaged  skin.  In  Western  Australia  in  1987,  7%  of  men 
and  5%  of  women  ages  40-64  years  already  had  at  least  one  basal  cell  cancer  or 
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squamous  cell  cancer.  In  1993,  an  estimated  32,000  melanomas  are  expected  to  occur  in  the 
United  States,  killing  6,500  citizens.  In  the  last  20  years,  melanoma  has  experienced  a  4% 
to  8%  annual  increase  in  incidence,  surpassing  all  other  cancers  except  lung  cancer  in 
women.  If  current  trends  continue,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000,  one  in  every  75 
Americans  will  eventually  develop  melanoma. 

The  skin  is  a  major  site  of  immunologic  activity,  and  UVB  is  capable  of  suppressing 
the  normal  systemic  immune  response  via  its  effects  on  the  skin.  UVB-induced  immune 
suppression  appears  to  play  a  role  in  weakening  the  body's  immune  defease  against  skin 
cancer,  in  blocking  effective  immunity  against  infectious  diseases,  and  in  interfering  with 
immunizations  administered  through  the  skin.  Certain  medications  (including  common 
diuretics,  antibiotics,  and  chemotherapeutic  drugs),  make  the  skin  more  sensitive  to  sunlight 
exposure,  so  increased  UVR  can  result  in  more  adverse  cutaneous  drug  reaction,  skin 
damage,  discarded  medications,  and  increased  physician  utilization.  UVB-induced  immune 
alterations  also  play  a  significant  role  in  exacerbating  autoimmune  diseases,  such  as 
systemic  lupus  erythematosus.  People  with  systemic  lupus  erythematosus  tend  to  develop 
life-threatening  kidney  and  brain  disease  from  exposure  to  sunlight.  There  are  no  estimates 
available  on  the  costs  to  society  of  immunological  effects  of  UVR  on  autoimmune  diseases 
such  as  lupus  erythematosus,  viral  and  bacterial  vaccine  failure,  increased  virulence  of 
current  infectious  diseases  in  the  U.S.  and  the  tropics  (such  as  AIDS,  herpes  simplex, 
malaria,  leishmaniasis,  and  mycobacterial  skin  infections),  and  the  appearance  of  new 
diseases  induced  by  immune  suppression  by  UVB.  Additional  research  is  needed  to  provide 
risk  assessment  data  for  rational  policy-making  in  response  to  these  potentially  serious 
consequences. 

In  addition  to  the  established  sequelae  of  increased  UVR  on  human  health 
manifested  as  melanoma  and  non-melanoma  skin  cancer,  cataracts,  and  photoaging, 
increasing  new  evidence  on  the  effects  of  UVR  on  the  human  immune  response  suggests 
an  even  greater  health  care  impact. 

Studies  have  suggested  that  UVR  may  worsen  an  individual's  ability  to  control 
mycobacterial  infections  such  as  leprosy,  parasites  (such  as  leishmaniasis  and  malaria),  yeasts 
(such  as  Candida),  and  viruses  (such  as  herpes  simplex  and  AIDS).  While  subtropical 
infections  are  currently  not  a  major  problem  in  the  U.S.,  several  factors  may  change  that 
situation.  Global  warming  may  provide  a  climate  in  the  southern  U.S.>  more  conducive 
to  leprosy  and  leishmanial  or  malarial  insect  vectors.  Infection  among  low-income 
populations  which  have  delayed  access  to  medical  care  may  permit  the  re-establishment  of 
these  "tropical"  diseases  in  the  U.S.  Furthermore,  vaccine  programs  may  be  jeopardized  by 
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incomplete  understanding  of  UVR  effects  on  skin  immune  responses  important  for  proper 
development  of  immunity. 

Skin  pigmentation  can  afford  an  individual  some  degree  of  protection  from  the  UVR 
effects  of  skin  cancer  and  photoaging,  however,  all  races  (skin  types  of  individuals),  no 
matter  what  the  degree  of  pigmentation,  are  susceptible  to  immune  suppressive  effects  of 
UVR.  The  great  problem  facing  us  as  citizens  and  as  policy  makers  is  that  we  need  more 
scientiflc  information  to  develop  risk  assessment  markers  or  parameters  in  order  to  address 
the  potentially  enormous  health  impact  on  all  individuals  from  UVR. 

ROLE  OF  THE  EPA 

Efforts  of  the  EPA  in  its  Stratospheric  Ozone  Projects,  and  its  Health  Effects 
Research  programs  have  begun  to  address  and  target  research  effects  on  human  studies  and 
environmental  toxicology  on  these  new  health  issues.  Other  EPA  research  efforts  include 
the  immunotoxicology  of  environmental  pollutants  absorbed  through  the  skin  and  the 
potential  synergistic  influence  of  these  with  UVR  on  human  health.  These  efforts  should 
be  supported  and  continued  with  an  ultimate  goal  of  producing  risk  assessment  factors  and 
plans  which  would  be  instructive  and  directive  for  policy  makers  and  health  care  workers. 


The  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  and  the  Society  for  Investigative 
Dermatology  support  the  EPA  as  the  entity  most  appropriate  to:  1)  organize  and  coordinate 
scientific  efforts  to  address  the  health  issues  of  ozone  depletion/UVR  and 
immunotoxicology;  2)  publicize  the  results  of  these  directed  scientific  investigations  to  aid 
in  public  education;  and  3)  design  and  implement  measures  to  assess  present  health  risks 
and  develop  protective  measures  for  future  populations. 

Last  year  (October  15-16,  1992),  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  sponsored 
a  National  Conference  on  Environmental  Hazards  to  the  Skin.  That  conference  targeted 
the  pivotal  role  of  the  EPA  in  addressing  the  impact  of  UVR  and  ozone  depletion  on 
human  health  and  immunity.  A  copy  of  the  Consensus  Report  is  attached  to  this  testimony, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  this  testimony. 
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Introduction  and  Purpose  of  the  Conference 

The  American  Academy  of  Dennatology's  National  Confer- 
ence on  Environmental  Haizards  to  the  Skin,  October  15- 
16,  1992,  in  Washington,  D.C.  was  the  first  comprehensive 
meeting  to  discuss  effects  of  the  worid's  deteriorating 
environment  on  the  skin. 

■  Wilma  F.  Bergfeld,  M.D.,  president  of  AAD,  was 
chairman  of  the  Conference.  Presenters  included  30  experts 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  environmental  issues,  government 
regulation  and  research.  These  experts  also  participated  in 
developing  a  consensus  statement  leading  to  an  action  plan. 

The  Conference  explored  three  different  environmental 
areas  including  the  issue  of  ozone  depletion  and  other 
atmospheric  hazards;  occupational/man-made  hazards;  and 
naturally  occurring  hazards  to  the  skin. 

Generous  corporate  support  for  this  program  was  pro- 
vided by  the  following  sponsors:  Roche  Dermatologies, 
Ortho  Pharmaceuticals  Corporation,  Dermik  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Unilever  Research  U.S.,  Chesebrough-Ponds 
U.S.A.,Wamer  Lambert  Company,  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Com- 
pany, Neunt)gena  Dermatologics.The  Andrew  Jergens 
Company.Schering-Plough  Healthcare  Products,  Cosmair, 
Inc. 

Executive  Summary 

This  report  summarizes  the  deUberations  of  the  two-day 
meeting.  The  objectives  of  the  conference  were: 

■  To  define  a  set  of  wide-ranging  issues  related  to  skin 
and  the  environment; 

■  To  begin  to  define  the  magnitude  of  the  problem;  and 

■  To  have  a  set  of  consensus  panels  address  the  needs  and 
opportunities  for  increased  research,  education,  preven- 
tion and  legislative  action. 

The  fu^t  half-day  was  devoted  to  the  status  of  ozone 
depletion  in  the  atmosphere  which  leads  to  increased 
ultraviolet  B  (UVB)  at  the  earth's  surface  with  consequent 
increases  in  skin  neoplasms,  including  melanoma.  The  next 
half-day  speakers  discussed  some  of  the  natural  plant, 
marine  animal  and  terrestrial  animal  effects  on  human  skin. 
On  the  final  half-day  experts  discussed  the  man-made, 
especially  the  industrial  hazards  which  affect  the  skin. 

A  supplemental  meeting  report  summarizes  scientific 
deUberations  and  has  more  detailed  versions  of  the  recom- 
mendations. The  needs  summarized  are  in  research,  public 
and  professional  education  which  relate  to  educational 
programs,  preventive  programs,  and  research  applicable  to 
more  than  one  set  of  these  environmental  hazards.  These 
needs  offer  the  AAD  new  opportunities  to  educate  the 
public-at-large. 


This  sununary  highlights  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  supplemental  report  and  includes  recommendations  for 
the  atmospheric  hazards,  other  natural  hazards  and  the  man- 
made  hazard  sections  of  the  report  The  detailed  body  of  the 
report  should  be  reviewed  to  obtain  supporting  data  and  for 
more  detailed  versions  of  the  initiatives  which  should  be 
addressed. 

A.  Research  Needs: 

1 .  Better  definition  of  environmental  changes  and  the 
extent  of  dermatology-related  prxjblems  due  to 
environmental  factors. 

■  Improved  quantification  of  the  changes  in  UVB  at 
the  earth's  surface  related  to  alterations  in  the 
ozone  layer. 

■  Improved  surveillance  reporting  and  investigation 
of  environmentally  and  occupationally  caused 
skin  diseases.  Identification  of  the  pertinent  risk 
factors  for  disorders  such  as  irritant  and  allergic 
contact  dertnatitis  and  skin  tumors  including 
melanoma.  Use  of  cohort  studies  to  find  the  real 
prevalence  of  pesticide-induced  skin  disease. 

2.  Definition  of  the  basic  mechanism  of  environmen- 
tally-caused disease. 

■  Definition  of  the  action  spectra  for  the  production 
of  melanoma. 

■  Further  evaluation  of  action  spectra  for 
nonmelanoma  skin  cancer. 

■  More  precise  definition  of  the  effects  of  acute  and 
chronic  exposure  to  UVB  and  ultraviolet  A 
(UVA)  on  skin,  the  immune  system  and  adaptive 
and  repair  fimctions  of  skin  after  UV  injury. 

■  Determination  of  the  genetic  factors  predisposing 
to  skin  cancers  and  melanoma,  contact  dermatitis 
and  irritant  dermatitis  and  definition  their  molecu- 
lar basis. 

■  Characterization  of  the  plant  allergens  causing 
contact  and  photocontact  dermatitis  and  urticaria 
and  definition  of  the  molecular  basis  of  their 
action.  Development  of  new  patch  tests  for  plant 
agents  including  sesquiterpenes. 

■  Delineation  of  the  mechanism  by  which  marine 
venoms  and  toxins  (e.g.,  brown  recluse  spiders) 
injure  the  skin. 

■  Development  of  better  information  about  the 
cutaneous  and  systemic  toxicity  of  agents  before 
they  are  introduced  into  the  environment  Devel- 
opment of  systems  for  reporting  on  the  toxicity  of 
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new  agents  to  the  appropiiale  governmental 
agencies. 
■   Encouragement  of  motivational  research  to  get 
optimum  acceptance  of  prevention  programs. 

B.  Devdopment  of  New  Protective,  Preventive  and 
Therapeutic  Agents: 

■  Development  of  better  sunscreens  and  other 
photoprotective  agents  including  establishing  opti- 
mum guidelines  for  their  use. 

■  Development  of  new  barrier  preparations  for  contact 
and  irritant  dermatitis. 

■  Development  of  new  plant  varieties  which  lack 
highly  allergenic  compounds. 

■  Development  of  new  antisera  vaccines  and  diagnostic 
agents  for  toxic  arthropod  reptile  toxins. 

■  Development  of  new  broad-spectrum  antimicrobial 
agents  for  topical  use  including  the  development  of 
new  preservatives  for  skin  preparations. 

■  Increased  research  on  physical  and  chemical  engi- 
neering to  improve  the  handling  of  toxic  substances 
by  workers. 

■  Further  smdies  to  optimize  protective  clothing. 

C.  Prevention  by  Edncation  and  Eariy  Disease  Detection: 

■  Development  of  better  measures  to  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  mass  skin  cancer  screening  programs. 

■  Encouragement  of  sun  avoidance  and  avoidance  of 
simbum.   Determination  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  to  have  daily  "sun  intensity"  measures 
broadcast  by  local  media  to  decrease  sun  exposure. 

■  Continuation  and  increased  emphasis  on  skin  cancer 
screeaing  programs  irKluding  more  active  participa- 
tion of  senior  citizen  groups.  Encouragement  of 
programs  which  will  allow  treatment  of  skin  cancers 
in  patients  who  are  underinsured  or  economically 
disadvantaged. 

D.  PnMic  Education 

■  Development  of  a  major  program  in  public  education 
on  the  "ABCD"  rules  for  detecting  melanoma  with 
media,  milk  carton  panels  and  mass  media. 

■  Development  and  coordination  of  enhanced  programs 
in  sun  education,  plant  hazards  and  marine  hazards 
for  the  pediatric  age  group.  This  should  include 
support  of  education  by  pediatricians  and  school 
nurses  with  pamphlets,  videotapes,  game  kits,  etc. 

■  Establishment  of  goals  diat  by  graduation  from  the 
eighth  grade  students  should  know  principies  of  sun 


protection,  be  able  to  identify  the  most  allergenic 
plants  and  know  how  to  identify  and  avoid  the  major 
poisonous  and  venomous  creatures  in  the  United 
States. 

■  Incorporation  of  health  and  safety  concerns  about  the 
workplace  environment  in  school  and  college  health 
programs. 

■  Education  pamphlets  and  videos  for  waiting  rooms 
on  the  environment  and  effects  of  .changes  in  the 
ozone  layer. 

■  Special  education  programs  for  older  Americans 
(especially  for  men  who  in  the  past,  in  contrast  to 
women,  have  neglected  to  examine  their  skin). 
Determination  of  medical  specialties,  (internal 
medicine,  urology,  etc.)  and  community  sites  having 
potential  for  such  education. 

■  Alerting  the  public  to  the  danger  of  tanning  salons. 

■  Development,  support  and  encouragement  of  pro- 
grams for  workers  and  management  on  proper 
techniques  of  personal  hygiene  to  minimize  occupa- 
tional risks  in  the  workplace. 

E.  Physician  Education 

■  Increased  education  on  the  effect  of  the  environment, 
irKluding  the  work  environment  on  the  skin,  at  all 
phases  of  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  medical 
education. 

■  Developttjent  of  computer-Unkqd  databases  for 
occupational  and  enviroimiental  hazards  with  listii^ 
of  resource  individuals  for  usual  and  serious  condi- 
tions. 

■  Emphasis  of  all  environmental  education  in  derma- 
tology residetKy  training  programs  and  strong 
encouragement  of  active  programs  in  patch  testing  in 
the  residencies. 

F.  PobUc  Action: 

1.  Coalitions 

■  Leadership  in  coalitions  to  increase  funding  for 
health  research  related  to  the  environment 
Association  with  all  national  and  international 
medical  organizations  actively  working  to  im- 
prove the  environment. 

■  Involvement  with  senior  citizen  groups  with 
respect  to  setting  standards  for  environn>ental 
bealdi.  Active  support  of  sldn  cancer  screening 
efforts.  Inclusion  of  preventive  care  as  a  guaran- 
teed part  of  the  Medicare  progranL 

■  Participation  with  groups  such  as  the  American 
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Cancer  Society,  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  Skin 
Cancer  Foundation  and  senior  citizen  giwips  to 
expand  and  enhance  educational  efforts.   Institu- 
tion of  a  formal  clearing  bouse  or  a  formal 
coalition  of  these  groups  and  organizations  for  this 
purpose. 

■  Establishment  of  "Industry-AAO"  roundtable  with 
the  sunscreen  and  sun  protective  manufacturers 
and  tbe  AAD  (FDA  could  also  be  included)  so 
that  tbe  needs  and  specifications  for  new  products 
can  be  discussed 

2.  Legislative  and  Regulative  Action 

■  Tighter  regulation  of  the  tanning  booth  industry 
including  prohibiting  the  use  of  tanning  facilities 
by  minors,  informing  tbe  public  of  the  risks, 
limiting  total  dose  people  can  be  exposed  to. 

■  Testimony  at  all  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  to  get  increased  fiinding  for  those 
governmental/regulatory  agencies  which  support 
research  on  tbe  environment 

■  Support  of  all  national  and  international  measures 
to  decrease  the  production  and  spreading  of  ozone 
depleting  chemicals  in  to  the  enviroimienL 

■  Modification  of  FDA  rules  to  encourage  the 
development  of  new  topical  agents  and  vaccines 
for  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak. 

■  Setting  of  threshold  limits  for  allergen  release  for 
consumer  and  environmental  products  known  to 
have  significant  skin  hazards.   [)evelopment  of 
maiimiiin  allowable  levels  of  exposure  to  irri- 
tants. 

■  Support  of  the  19S8  National  Institute  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  strategy 
document 

■  Detailed  labelling  of  all  products  which  come  in 
contact  with  human  skin  including  beauty  salon 
products  and  over-the-counter  products. 

■  Increased  supply  of  allergens  available  for  diag- 
nostic contact  dermatology  testing. 

■  Assurance  of  a  fiUI-time  occupational  domatolo- 
,  gist  on  the  staff  of  NIOSH. 

Otber  Actions  at  the  Environmental  Confermce: 

■  Passed  resolution  supporting  tbe  acceleranon  of  the  ban 
on  ozone  depleting  chemicals  and  sent  to  AAD  president 
for  signature. 

■  Passed  resolution  of  Dr.  June  Robinson  concerning  the 
availability  of  care  for  underinsured  patients  with  canca 


which  was  detected  in  tbe  AAD  skin  cancer  screening 
program.  This  was  forwarded  to  president  for  presenta- 
tioo  to  the  Board. 

AAD  Viskm  and  Mission  Statement  on  tbe 
Environment 

The  skin  is  the  body's  major  interface  with  tbe  enviroomeoL 
Tbe  dermatologist  has  a  special  responsibility  for  advocat- 
ing and  insuring  a  healthy  environment  with  respect  to  those 
factors  which  affect  the  skin.  Those  factors  include  tbe 
ozone  level  in  tbe  atmosphere,  natural  plant  and  animal 
toxins  and  allergens,  and  occupational  and  man-made 
chemicals  which  adversely  affect  the  skin.  The  AAD 
accomplishes  those  missions  by  a  cotnprebensive  program 
of  professional  and  public  education,  the  eiKxmiagement  of 
basic  and  clinical  research  into  die  effects  of  these  agents 
and  the  prevention  of  their  effects,  and  when  necessary,  the 
erKXKiragement  of  new  legislation.  The  AAD  works  closely 
with  cither  organizations  having  similar  aims. 


What  the  AAD  has  Done  Concerning  the 
Environment 

1.  Simtan  parlor  legislation 

2.  Skin  cancer  screening 

3.  School  curricula  on  sun  protection 

4.  Medical  waste  policy 

5.  Advisory  council  resolutions  on  ozone  layer,  need  to 
seek  legislation  to  decrease  release  of  CFC  and  encour- 
age substitutes  and  to  support  all  scientific  efforts  to 
monitor  UVL  levels. 

6.  National  Conference  on  Envirorunental  Hazards  to  the 
Skin. 

AAD  Organizational  Proposals 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Academy's  Committee  on  Organiza-' 
tional  Structure  cotisider  the  establishment  of  a  Coundl  on 
Skin  and  the  EnvirotunenL   Under  this  Council  could  be 
placed  all  current  task  forces  and  coitunittees  dealing  with 
this  issue. 

In  addition  to  tbe  above,  it  is  recommended  that  a  new 
task  force  on  Cancer  as  an  Occupational  Disease  be  insti- 
mted.   Again,  this  entity  could  be  placed  under  the  new 
Council  on  Skin  and  the  Environment 

The  organizational  entities  dealing  with  environmental 
concerns  should  seek  to  establish  coahdons  with  other 
medical,  industrial,  govenunental  and  public  groups  having 
an  interest  in  this  area. 
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Atmospheric  Effects  on  the  Skin 

L   Introduction 

There  are  ever  increasing  public  coDcems  that  the  atmo- 
spheric changes  leading  to  a  decrease  in  the  ozone  layer  will 
lead  to  further  acceleration  in  the  current  rapid  increases  in 
the  rates  of  skin  cancer  including  melanoma- 
Sunlight  is  one  of  the  natural  hazards  to  our  skin  and 
cannot  be  avoided;  however,  many  of  these  dangers  are  also 
sources  of  pleasure  and  balancing  and  assessing  risk  and 
benefit  ratios  have  to  be  considered.  The  sun  is  necessary 
for  life  to  exist  on  the  earth;  it  provides  joy  by  warming  our 
bodies  and  souls  on  winter  days;  however,  over-exposure  to 
sunshine  will  surely  cook  our  skin.  Children  who  have  had 
repeated,  severe  sunburns  may  develop  malignant  melano- 
mas 20-40  years  later.  Today's  happy  beach  boys  and  girls 
are  tomorrow's  dyschromic,  wrinkled  and  wizened  older 
adults  who  require  dermatologic  care  for  their  keratoses  and 
skin  cancers.   Skin  cancers  including  melanoma,  and 
ftequent  sunburns  will  undoubtedly  become  more  common 
in  the  near  future  as  the  ozone  is  depleted  by  the  chlorofluo- 
rocarbons  (CFSs)  and  volcanic  emissions,  allowing  more 
ultraviolet  Ught  B  (UVB)  to  reach  the  earth's  surface.  The 
availability  and  advertising  by  the  tanning  parlor  business  is 
a  dangerous  sop  to  human  vanity.  Tanning  salons  do  not 
give  a  "safe"  tan;  30  minutes  under  the  lamp  will  cause 
damage  nearly  equivalent  to  three  hours  of  intense  simshine. 

Increase  in  Melanoma  and  Skin  Cancer: 
The  incidence  of  malignant  melanoma  is  now  increasing 
faster  than  any  other  cancer  in  the  United  States  and  world- 
wide. The  death  rate  firom  melanoma  for  men  is  also 
increasing  faster  than  any  other  cancer  in  the  U.S. 

Of  considerable  concern  is  the  fact  that  melanoma  is 
being  seen  in  younger  and  younger  persons.  Melanoma  is 
the  most  frequent  cancer  in  women  ages  25-29,  and  the 
second  most  frequent  (after  breast  cancer)  in  women  ages 
30-34.  Similar  increases  have  been  noted  in  Europe  and 
Australia  in  this  age/gender  group. 

This  worldwide  trend  of  increasing  melanoma  and 
nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  rates  suggests  that  global  factors 
are  influencing  these  effects.  Although  lifestyle  changes 
(e.g.,  increased  leisure  time)  have  provided  a  significant 
influence  on  skin  cancer  increases,  ozone  depletion  may 
play  an  important  role  for  fiiture  increases. 

Ozone: 

The  relationship  between  ozone  depletion  and  skin  cancer  is 
complex.  Increased  sun  exposure  leading  to  skin  cancer 
was  noticed  first  almost  100  years  ago.  Ozone  acts  as  a 
filter  of  ultraviolet  radiation  bom  the  sun  striking  the  eanh. 
However,  the  effects  of  ozone  are  selective  in  that  it  totally 
blocks  the  shorter  wave  ultraviolet  C,  partiaUy  filters 
ultraviolet  B,  and  provides  minimal  protection  from  ultra- 


violet A.  Therefore,  small  changes  in  ozone  result  in  the 
greatest  changes  in  ultraviolet  B.  Levels  of  ultraviolet  B 
penetration  in  the  earth's  surface  are  most  important  in 
determining  skin  cancer  effects. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  ozone  depletion  is 
occurring.  This  loss  is  not  merely  limited  to  Antarctica,  the 
site  where  the  "hole"  in  the  ozone  layer  was  first  noticed.  A 
3-5%  decrease  in  ozone  over  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
noted  in  the  northern  temperate  latitudes.  The  major  causes 
of  ozone  depletion  are  related  to  human  activity.  Chlo- 
rofluorocarbons  used  as  refrigerants  and  propellant  gases 
catalytically  destroy  stratospheric  ozone.  Even  with  a  total 
ban  on  the  use  of  these  chemicals  by  the  year  2000,  it  will 
take  50  to  100  years  to  achieve  resolution  of  the  ozone  holes 
in  Antarctica  and  temperate  latitudes.  Despite  the  most 
stringent  controls  on  CFC  emissions,  ozone  depletion  will 
continue  to  worsen  for  at  least  the  next  20  -  40  years. 

Quantitative  predictions  on  the  effects  of  ozone  depletion 
on  skin  have  been  made  since  1971  and  are  being  improved 
as  new  data  are  becoming  available.  The  EPA  estimates 
that  12,000,000  additional  cases  and  210,000  additional 
deaths  will  occur  from  ozone  loss  due  to  CFCs  during  the 
next  50  years.  The  most  recent  prediction  by  the  United 
Nations  Environmental  Program  (UNEP)  is  that  a  1% 
decrease  in  ozone  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  2-3%  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  noimielanoma  skin  cancer.  Melanoma  rates 
are  also  directly  related  to  UVB  exposure.  However,  the 
dose-effect  relationship  is  complicated  and  the  measure- 
ments of  ground  UVB  levels  are  inconsistent  Pollution, 
cloud  cover  and  other  factors  also  make  these  calculations 
not  straightforward.  Therefore,  specific  quantitative  predic- 
tions of  the  degree  of  increase  expected  in  skin  cancer  are 
difficult  to  make  at  this  time. 

Ultraviolet  B  has  also  been  shown  to  locally  and  sys- 
temically  suppress  specific  immune  functions  in  mice.  In 
model  animal  systems,  UVB  radiation  suppresses  the 
generation  of  delayed  or  contact  hypersensitivity  responses, 
including  responses  to  vaccines,  infections  and  UV-induced 
tumor  antigens.   UVB  can  also  inhibit  the  immune  response 
to  potent  allergens  in  hiraians.  Of  concern  is  recent  informa- 
tion that  pigmentation  may  not  be  protective  against  UV 
affects  on  the  immune  response  in  humans. 

Economic  Implications: 

The  economic  implications  of  ozone  depletion  and  other 
atmospheric  effects  on  the  skin  will  also  continue  to  grow. 
Increased  medical  costs  including  physician  visits  and 
hospitalizations  will  be  seen  with  the  increased  incideiKe  of 
skin  cancer,  other  photosensitivity  related  disorders  and 
immune  suppression. 

Nonmedical  consumer  costs  may  also  be  elevated  by  the 
increased  necessity  for  the  use  of  sunscreens.  Several 
hundred  million  dollars  are  currently  spent  annually  on  sun 
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protectkn  products  and  this  amount  will  surely  increase. 
Sales  of  protective  clothing  and  other  sun  protectioo  devices 
increase  as  their  necessity  becomes  more  evident 

Increased  levels  of  UVB  will  lead  to  increased 
photoaging  of  the  population  with  subsequent  expenditures 
on  beauty  and  "anti-aging''  fonnulations  also  rising. 

Finally,  there  may  be  impact  on  the  travel  and  leisure 
industry  as  concerns  about  sun  exposure  may  lead  to  fewer 
trips  to  sunny  vacation  areas. 

There  may  be  additional  long-range  economic  implica- 
tions for  industries  in  providing  extra  protection  for  their 
fair-skinned  workers.  The  timing  of  outside  work  and 
recreational  activities  may  have  to  change. 

n.  Needs  for  Future  Research 

The  need  for  research  in  ozone  depletion  and  its  effects  on 
the  sldn  will  become  increasingly  important  in  the  future. 
In  order  to  accurately  assess  the  overall  impact  on  health, 
quantitative  analyses  are  needed  to  detennine  UVB  radia- 
tion effects  on  mechanisms  which  regulate  the  health  of  the 
skin.  This  new  phase  of  quantitative  questions  will  require 
fiill  utilization  of  existing  research  capacity.   A  major 
expansion  in  this  direction  is  essential.   More  specific 
research  needs  include: 

Dosimetry  and  Action  Spectra: 

1 .  Quantification  of  the  specific  ultraviolet  radiation  levels 
that  reach  the  earth's  surface  using  both  satellite  and 
ground-based  data  in  a  formal  national  program. 

2.  Development  of  dose  -  effect  relationships  and  action 
spectra  of  ultraviolet  radiation  in  terms  of  melanoma  and 
nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  risk. 

Epidemiology: 

3.  Quantification  of  specific  health  risks  of  ultraviolet 
radiation  injury  in  terms  of  mechanisms,  incidence, 
disease/morbidity,  and  economic  costs. 

4.  Better  quantitative  measures  of  melanoma  and 
nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  incidence. 

Biological  Measurement  of  UV  Effects: 

5.  In  terms  of  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer, 
assessment  and  investigation  of  the  UV  dose  relation- 
ships in  animal  models  and  determination  of  the  influ- 
ence of  other  parameters  such  as  hormonal,  immuno- 
logical and  promotional  factors  on  cancer  development 

6.  Development  and  evaluation  of  prospective  markers  for 
fioure  melanoma  incidence  rates  such  as  age  cohort 
adolescent  nevus  count  studies. 

7.  Assessment  of  the  role  of  UV  immunosuppression  in 
melanoma  and  non-melanoma  skin  cancer  development 
Clarification  of  the  extent  and  d^ree  of  immunosup- 
prcssion  in  humans  caused  by  acute  and  chronic  expo- 


sure to  natural  and  artificial  light 

8.  Evaluation  of  the  role  of  UV  immunosuppression  in 
infectious  diseases,  AIDS  and  vaccine  program  effec- 
tiveness. 

9.  Evaluation  of  adaptive,  repair  and  biologic  mechanisms 
to  ultraviolet  damage  in  the  skin. 

10.  Study  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  long  latent  period 
between  childhood  exposure  and  the  subsequent  devel- 
opment of  melanoma. 

a.  Understanding  in  molecular  terms  how  light  causes 
chronic  damage  to  skin. 

b.  Determination  of  the  genetic  basis  for  susceptibility 
to  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  develop- 
ment 

c.  Identification  of  genes,  cytokines,  chemicals,  and/or 
metabolic  pathways  that  can  modulate  the  acute 
sunbum  response. 

Improved  Sunscreens: 

1 1 .  Developinent  of  improved  and  more  cosmetically 
acceptable  sunscreens  with  better  broad  spectrum  (UVA 
&  UVB)  protection  to  lessen  increased  ultraviolet 
damage  from  ozone  depletion. 

12.  Development  of  more  accurate  measures  of  UVA  and 
UVB  protection  in  sunscreens.  Also  consideration  of  a 
floor,  rather  than  a  cap  on  SPF  values. 

13.  Development  of  other  (nonsunscreen)  methods  for  sun 
protection  and  for  reduction  of  DNA  damage,  such  as 
new  clothing  design  and  materials. 

Preventive  Programs: 

14.  Better  measures  of  the  effectiveness  of  mass  skin  cancer 
screening  programs. 

15.  Development  of  a  national  program  to  provide  a  local 
"sun  intensity''  index  for  distribution  to  the  media  to 
alert  the  public  and  increase  public  awareness. 

16.  Development  of  appropriate  guidelines  for  sunscreen 
usage,  sun  avoidance  and  protection  measures,  espe- 
cially for  children,  adolescents  and  teenagers. 

a.  Definition  of  chemopreventative  agents  useful  in 
reducing  acute  and  chronic  UV  effects,  including 
skin  cancer  production,  by  topical  application  and/or 
suppression. 

Advanced  Melanoma: 

17.  Development  of  a  cure  for  metastatic  malignant  mela- 
noma given  the  fact  that  more  of  these  lesions  will  be 
seen  as  a  function  of  prospective  ozone  depletion. 
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m.    Needs  for  Future  Educatioii 

Melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancer  are  perhaps  the 
most  clear  cut  case  of  cancers  where  early  detection  and 
treatment  are  key.  If  these  cancers  are  caught  and  treated 
early,  they  are  virtually  100%  curable.  However,  when  the 
lesions  are  advanced,  morbidity  and  mortality  can  ensue. 

The  best  way  to  detect  melanoma  early  is  to  increase 
pubUc  and  physician  awareness  of  the  problem.  The 
"A3,CJ)"  ruJes  of  early  detection  in  melanoma  have 
helped  in  this  regard.   ["A"  —  Asymmetry.  One  half  of  a 
lesion  does  not  match  the  other  half.  "B"  —  Border  irregu- 
larity. The  edges  are  ragged,  notched  or  blurred.  "C'  — 
Color.  The  pigmentation  is  not  uniform.  "D"  —  Diameter 
greater  than  six  millimeters  (about  the  size  of  a  pencil 
eraser).  Any  growth  in  size  of  a  lesion  should  be  of  con- 
cern.)  Programs  in  Scotland  and  Australia  have  shown  the 
value  of  public  education  programs  and  mass  screenings  in 
terms  of  lowering  mortahty  and  morbidity  firom  melanoma. 
The  1992  National  Institutes  of  Health  Consensus  Confer- 
ence report  on  the  detection  and  treatment  of  early  mela- 
noma confirms  the  value  of  these  screening  programs  and 
suggests  their  increased  future  use. 

Other  items  that  may  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
education  in  this  area  include: 

1)  Development  of  preventive  surveillance  systems  such  as 
melanoma  risk  models  to  identify  those  at  highest  risk 
for  developing  the  cancer  so  that  educational  efforts  can 
be  designed. 

2)  Development  of  an  educational  program  for  pediatric 
sun  protection.  Since  ahnost  80%  of  skin  cancer  risk 
occurs  prior  to  age  20,  this  age  group  must  be  targeted. 
Materials  for  distribution  to  mothers  during  perinatal 
visits  and  in  newborn  nurseries  are  also  needed. 

3)  Creation  of  a  brochure  for  patients  and  the  pubUc  about 
the  relationship  of  skin  caiKer  and  ozone  for  physicians' 
waiting  rooms  and  meetings  to  demonstrate 
dermatology's  concern. 

4)  Development  of  programs  targeted  to  older  Americans. 
An  example  of  successful  dissemination  is  the  SKIN 
CANCER  PREVENTION  program  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Dermatology  which  has  been  ongoing  siiKS 
1985.   Volunteer  clinical  dermatologists  have  uncovered 
a  large  number  of  early  skin  cancers.  But  this  is  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  600,000  skin  cancers  that  are 
treated  each  year  and  the  probable  200,000  -  400,000 
unrecognized  cases.  What  is  needed  is  a  coordinated 
national  program  to  promote  awareness,  patterned  on  the 
experience  in  Australia. 

5)  Alerting  the  public  to  the  dangers  of  tanning  salon  use. 
This  warning  should  be  an  integral  part  of  all  skin 
cancer  prevention  programs. 


Prevention: 

Both  short  and  long  range  efforts  to  improve  prevention  of 
melanoma  and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancers  will  also  be 
important  in  the  ftiture.   Related  areas  include: 

1 .  A  national  education  effort  targeted  to  die  general 
population  with  emphasis  on  high  risk  persons. 

2.  The  American  Academy  of  Dermatology  Skin  Canco' 
Screening  Program  has  evaluated  over  600,000  persons 
in  the  past  eight  years  with  thousands  of  skin  cancers 
detected.  Enhanced  secondary  prevention  efforts  to 
detect  skin  cancer  and  increased  public  awareness  are 
needed. 

3.  Suj^xDrt  and  treatment  should  be  sought  for  uninsured, 
economically  disadvantaged  persons  who  have  skin 
cancers  detected  through  the  screening  efforts. 

4.  Increased  involvement  in  environmental  efforts. 

5.  Initiation  of  steps  to  make  sim  protective  products 
available  to  all. 

6.  Encouragement  of  sun  avoidance. 

7.  Plarming  of  sim  protective  environments. 

Physician  Education: 

Increased  education  at  all  levels  begiiming  in  medical 
school  extending  through  graduate  medical  education  will 
be  needed  in  the  areas  of  atmospheric  effects  on  the  skin. 
Only  approximately  1/3  of  skin  problems  present  to  derma- 
tologists. Primary  care  physicians  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
problems  related  to  skin  cancer.  They  will  need  to  be 
involved  in  assisting  both  in  the  screening  and  treating  of 
these  newly  occurring  lesions. 

IV.  Needs  for  Future  PubBc  Action 

Coalitions: 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  problems  of  environmental 
pollution  affecting  the  skin,  the  fijll  burden  of  prevention 
activities  should  not  be  borne  by  dermatologists  alone.  It  is 
critical  that  coahtions  be  developed  with: 

1 .  Research  organizations,  to  encourage  increased  fimding 
for  the  types  of  research  previously  discussed; 

2.  Environmental  organizations  interested  in  skin  related 
enviroimiental  health  issues; 

3.  Other  medical  specialists  concerned  with  environmental 
health  issues  (i.e.,  pulmonologists  concerned  with  air 
pollution); 

4.  New  organizations  of  physicians,  (national  and  world- 
wide), concerned  about  these  issues.  This  could  include 
worldwide  research  activity,  as  well  as  policy  develop- 
ment 
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Prospective  Legislation  and  Policy  Issues: 
For  example,  govemment  cannot  regulate  personal  sunlight 
exposure,  but  it  can  regulate  UV  exposure  in  tanning  salons. 
Ideally,  tbese  salons  should  be  closed  Until  that  goal  is 
achievable,  a  national  program  is  needed  to:  a)  fully 
regulate  the  industry;  b)  prohibit  tanning  parlor  use  by 
minors:  c)  provide  adequate  enforcement  of  regulation;  d) 
adequately  inform  the  public  of  the  inherent  risks  of  this 
dangerous  behavior,  and  e)  Umit  the  artificial  radiation  dose 
to  which  citizens  can  be  exposed.   Other  policy  issues 
include: 

1.  Increased  fiinding  for  research.  This  should  include 
funding  for  inununologic  and  epidemiologic  studies 
related  to  the  skin.  Also,  treatments  for  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  changes  (i.e.,  increased  rates  of  skin  cancer) 
need  also  to  be  studied. 

2.  Support  for  programs  for  evaluation  of  public  health 
education  effect  on  behaviOT  modification  in  terms  of 
skin  cancer  prevention. 

3.  Covoage  &om  all  third  party  insurers  and  medicare  for 
skin  cancer  examination  and  prevention. 

4.  National  fiinding  of  skin  cancer  screening  efforts.  Also, 
possible  tax  credits  for  preventive  cancer  measures  such 
as  screenings  need  to  be  evaluated. 

5.  Support  for  domestic  and  worldwide  initiatives  to  ban 
CPCs  and  other  ozone  depleting  chemicals. 

Interaction  With  Public  Agencies  and  Industry: 

1.  At  the  inteinational  level,  pubUc  agencies  such  as  the 
WHO,  UN,  the  UICC  and  others  will  be  critical.  It  will 
be  important  to  link  our  efforts  to  those  in  other  coun- 
tries where  significant  work  is  also  currently  occurring 
(i.e.,  Australia). 

2.  On  the  national  front,  close  cooperation  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  NASA  and  others  in- 
volved in  the  causes  and  effects  of  ozone  depletion  will 
also  be  critical. 

3.  There  needs  to  an  increase  in  congressional  awareness 
by  providing  an  educational  briefing  for  new  members 
and  staff  on  issues  of  ozooe  depletion  aix)  skin  cancer  in 
coordination  with  a  skin  aasxt  screening  for  those 
persons.  Similar  programs  can  be  organized  with  other 
influential  groups  such  as  the  National  Press  Qub. 

4.  Coalitions  with  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  Centers  for  Disease  (Control,  NDi 
Skin  Cancer  Foundation,  and  senior  citizen  groups,  to 
expand  and  enhance  public  education  and  screening 
efforts  need  to  be  established.  The  enviioimiental 
concerns  of  the  AAD  need  to  be  disseminated  to  simi- 
larly interested  groups. 


6. 


At  the  state  and  local  levels,  collaboration  with  local 
enviroiunental  protection  agencies  and  state  health 
organizations  will  be  critical  in  a  similar  way.  Coordi- 
nation with  local  school  systems,  especially  in  sunbelt 
areas  can  also  be  useful.  Medicine  also  needs  to  work 
with  state  education  boards  to  include  sun  protection 
issues  in  school  curricula. 

Coordinated  efforts  with  industry  and  photobiology 
researchers  to  develop  more  efBcacious  and  acceptable 
sunscreens  need  to  be  encouraged. 
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Naturally  Occurring  Hazards 

L   Introduction 

Natural  hazards  to  our  skin  are  everywhere  and  cannot  be 
avoided.  A  trip  to  the  beach  or  park  holds  many  dangers  for 
the  vacationer.   Marine  animals,  such  as  jellyfish,  rockfish, 
and  manta  rays,  contain  potent  venoms  that  can  give  a 
painful  surprise  to  the  unwary  bather.  Swimmer's  itch  and 
swimmer's  rash  are  caused  by  a  flatwotm  and  larval  forms 
of  hydroids  respectively.  Cuts  and  abrasions  from  coral  and 
rocks  allow  entry  of  bacteria  such  as  Vibrio  and  Mycobacte- 
ria that  infect  the  skin.  Localized  profusions  of  algal  growth 
cause  dermatitis  and  mucous  membrane  irritation.  On  the 
edge  of  the  beach,  irritant  plants  such  as  wild  blackberry 
brambles,  bull  nettle,  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak  lurk  along 
with  many  biting  flies  and  mosquitoes  that  cause  rashes  or 
more  severe  diseases,  such  as  sand-fly  fever. 

Poison  ivy  and  poison  oak  are  major  hazards  and  are 
found  at  the  lower  elevations  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Anyone  playing  or  hiking  through  the  foothills,  cool 
forests,  or  valleys  near  streams  and  waterways,  is  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  these  plants.  Close  to  half  of  adults  in 
the  United  States  can  recall  a  bout  of  poison  ivy  dermatitis 
in  their  younger  years  that  caused  great  distress  and  discom- 
fort Other  irritant  plants  exist  in  the  same  areas,  many 
being  members  of  the  spurge  or  stinging  nettle  plant  fami- 
Ues.  People  who  sit  under  a  Machineel  tree  in  South 
Rorida  often  get  large  blisters  from  the  sap  that  oozes  from 
a  leaf  or  stem.  Several  plants  in  the  sunflower  family  have 
allergenic  airborne  pollen  that  causes  a  contact  dermatitis 
that  can  become  chronic  and  disabling.  Many  wild  flowers 
are  in  this  family  and  some  such  as  Chrysanthemum, 
Dahlias,  and  Magnolia  have  been  domesticated  for  yard  and 
flower  gardens  and  pose  dangers  to  the  unwary  homeowner. 
The  allergens  are  naturally  occurring  chemicals  which  also 
are  knovra  to  poison  livestock.  Many  other  plants  such  as 
Algerian  and  English  ivy  and  Primula  obconica  can  also 
cause  severe  allergic  rashes.  In  the  home  or  office  one  is 
not  safe,  since  ornamental  plants  such  as  Dieffenbachia 
(dumb  cane)  have  dangerous  calcium  oxalate  raphids  that 
damage  the  mouth  and  tongue  of  children  who  chew  the 
leaves.  Other  cases  of  dermatitis  are  caused  by  cuttings  of 
the  Florida  Holly  (Brazilian  pepper  tree)  that  are  brought  in 
as  an  ornament  at  hoUday  time.  One  cannot  escape  the 
scourge  of  plant  dermatitis  when  traveling  abroad,  such  as 
in  South  America  and  Asia,  since  many  tropical  trees  and 
bushes,  such  as  mangoes,  cashew  nut  shells,  etc.,  contain 
chemical  compounds  that  are  similar  to  the  constituents  in 
poison  ivy  and  poison  oak  and  consequently  cause  a  rash  in 
people  who  have  become  allergic  to  these  plants  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  chemicals  from  poison  ivy  and 
other  plants  can  damage  DNA  and  possibly  cause  other  skin 


disorders,  such  as  cancer. 

Poisonous  snakes  occupy  all  ecological  zones  except  the 
higher  altitudes  and  northern  forests.  About  8,000  people  in 
the  United  States  are  bitten  each  year  and  15  will  die; 
mostly  the  very  young  or  very  old.  The  brown  recluse 
spider  causes  dramatic  skin  damage  and  can  conmionly  be 
found  in  homes,  bams,  storage  buildings  and  campgroimds; 
no  single  treatment  has  proven  to  be  entirely  effective. 

Any  breaching  of  the  skin  barrier  can  transmit  diseases 
that  afflict  the  skin  or  the  entire  body.  Lyme  disease  is 
spread  by  bites  of  several  species  of  ticks  and  is  character- 
ized by  skin  rashes,  arthritis,  heart  and  nerve  damage. 
Mycobacterial  granulomas  are  common  among  people  who 
clean  fish  tanks  and  boats.  Hot  tubs  also  spread  bacteria 
that  cause  folliculitis.  HIV  infections  generally  enter 
through  the  skin  from  improtected  sex  or  intravenous  drug 
injections;  however,  it  can  also  be  acquired  from  the  needle 
of  a  tattoo  artist  Persons  infected  with  HTV  suffer  from  a 
variety  of  opportunistic  bacterial  and  fungal  infections  of 
the  skin. 

The  economic  cost  of  these  natural  hazards  and  problems 
is  enormous  in  terms  of  quality  of  life,  time  lost  from  work 
and  expenses  for  treatment  either  by  physicians  or  the  use 
of  over  the  counter  medications. 

Future  trends,  if  left  unchecked,  will  probably  lead  to 
even  greater  prevalence  of  these  consequences  particularly 
considering  the  tendency  towards  shorter  work  weeks,  more 
time  off  and  more  leisure  time  for  working  adults  and  early 
retirement  for  many. 

n.  Needs  for  Future  Research 

Plant  dermatitis  research  should: 

1 .  Focus  on  means  of  preventing  or  reducing  poison  ivy/ 
oak  sensitivity; 

2.  Continue  to  isolate  and  characterize  plant  chemicals  that 
cause  contact  and  photocontact  dermatitis; 

3.  Explore  means  to  improve  topical  barrier  preparations 
that  effectively  prevent  irritant  and  allergic  contact 
dermatitis; 

4.  Explain  in  molecular  terms  the  basis  for  irritant  and 
urticarial  responses  caused  by  plants; 

5.  Investigate  plant  genes  that  can  be  manipulated  to 
reduce  production  of  irritant  and  allergenic  chemicals; 

6.  Study  the  mutagenic  and  tumor  producing  potential  of 
plant  chetnicals  that  damage  DNA;  and 

7.  Develop  a  reUable  patch  test  screen  for  sesquiterpene 
lactone  dermatitis. 

Future  marine  biology  research  should: 
1 .   Delineate  mechanisms  by  which  marine  venoms  and 
toxins  injure  humans; 
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2.  Investigate  the  human  immunosuppression  induced  by 
marine  envenomation  by  itself  or  synergistically  with 
UV; 

3.  Study  the  means  by  which  physical  or  mechanical 
■  control  prxxiedures  can  be  exerted  to  prevent  these 

disorders; 

.4.    Measure  effects  of  industrial  pollutants  upon  the  repro- 
ductive stages  of  venomous  or  edible  marine  life;  and 

5.    Make  an  increased  effort  to  quantify  UV  and  thermal 
alterations  affecting  the  marine  environment. 

Future  research  with  arthropods  and  reptiles  should: 

1 .  Develop  effective  antisera,  vaccines,  and  diagnostic 
reagents; 

2.  Detail  the  molecular  sequence  of  events  leading  to 
massive  tissue  destruction  following  brown  recluse 
spider  bites;  and 

3.  Explore  means  of  neutralizing  the  toxic  effects  of 
venoms  by  emergency  administration  of  neutralizing 
agents. 

Research  on  trauma  induced  infections  should: 

1.  Identify  generic  molecular  signals  that  distinguish 
infection  from  skin  injury; 

2.  Identify  nonimmune  mechanisms  of  antimicrobial 
activity  that  will  be  useful  as  topical  preventatives;  and 

3.  Develop  new  broad  spectnmi  antimicrobial  agents  for 
topical  use." 

HL  Needs  for  Future  Education 

1 .  Pubhc  education  is  at  the  heart  of  any  program  to 
prevent  or  reduce  skin  injury  by  environmental  hazards. 
But  to  be  truly  effective,  input  is  required  from  the 
interested  news  media,  teachers  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion, private  business,  philanthropic  agencies,  state, 
regional  and  national  agencies  involved  in  public 
education  and  the  medical  scientific  community.  The 
interest  in  the  Secretary  of  Education  in  designating  a 
coordinator  for  education  of  the  public  about  skin 
hazards  fixjm  the  environment  should  be  encouraged. 
This  activity  should  be  assisted  by  a  centralized  registry 
of  qualified  volunteer  consultants  to  insure  that  dissemi- 
nated information  is  correct  and  germane. 

2.  There  should  be  increased  beachside  advertising  and 
warnings  against  exposure  to  excessive  solar  radiation 
and  dangerous  marine  animals.  Educational  efforts 
should  be  coordinated  nationally  and  aimed  at  those 
giving  instruction  in  water  safety,  diving,  lifeguard 
certification,  as  well  as  emergency  room  and  paramedi- 
cal staff.  These  educational  efforts  should  be  based  on 
information  frx>m  a  panel  of  experts. 


3.  The  public  should  be  instructed  on  proper  identification 
of  poison  ivy/oak/sumac  and  the  principles  of  preven- 
tion, first  aid  treatment  and  physician  referral.  Children 
especially  need  to  leam  the  risks  of  injuries  bom  other 
plants  as  well.  The  educational  program  should  be 
coordinated  at  the  state  or  regional  level. 

4.  The  pubUc  needs  to  leam  how  to  identify  dangerous 
snakes  and  spiders.   Educational  efforts  should  be 
coordinated  nationally  and  aimed  at  those  involved  in 
outdoor  activities.  Emergency  room  and  paramedical 
staff  and  physicians  should  be  made  familiar  with 
appropriate  first  aid  and  medical  treatment  of  these 
injuries.  These  educational  efforts  should  be  based  on 
information  from  a  panel  of  experts. 

5.  Education  of  general  physicians  and  dermatologists 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Dermatology  under  the  umbrella  of  a  nationally  coordi- 
nated education  plan. 

rV.  Needs  for  Future  Public  Action 

An  area  amenable  to  regulation,  or  alternatively,  deregula- 
tion, is  prevention  of  poison  ivy/oak  dermatitis.   FDA 
regulations  need  to  be  amended  to  allow  development  of 
topical  blocking  agents.  The  government  and  industry 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  prophylactic  vaccines. 
Laws  need  to  be  written  to  encourage  orphan  drug  develop- 
ment in  this  field. 

In  the  field  of  marine  dermatological  problems,  there 
needs  to  be: 

1 .  More  legislation  and  action  to  ciul)  beachside  waste  and 
erosion,  and  limit  pollution  and  sediment  runoff  into 
pubUc  waters;  and 

2.  The  establishment  of  better  seafood  quality. 

Finally,  advocacy  and  environmental  groups  should  become 
more  aware  of  skin  hazards  from  the  enviroiiment,  and  they 
should  work  with  medicine  to  promote  public  education  and 
legislation  to  ease  the  personal  and  economic  burdens  seen 
in  our  growing  leisure  society. 
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Man-Made  Hazards 

L   Introduction 

The  skin  is  the  largest  organ  in  the  body  and  is  a  major 
interface  between  humans  and  their  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  environments.  It  is  a  foremost  portal  of  entry  of 
potentially  hazardous  agents  and  is  a  particularly  vulnerable 
target  for  damage  fitjm  man-made  occupational  and  envi- 
ronmental diseases  and  injuries.  It  is  a  imiquely  accessible 
model  system  to  detect  hazards  and  to  study  mechanisms  of 
a  wide  variety  of  biologic  functions,  including  adaptive 
processes  and  adverse  reactions. 

This  section  provides  an  overview  of  man-made  hazards 
to  the  sidn,  emphasizing  occupational  conditions,  and  Usts 
specific  needs  for  future  research,  education  and  public 
action  as  part  of  an  overall  strategy  to  prevent  environmen- 
tal skin  diseases.  Dermatological  problems  arise  from 
exposure  from  home,  work  and  recreation.  Most  of  the  data 
comes  from  studies  dealing  with  occupational  hazards. 

Occupational  skin  disorders  are  important  causes  of 
morbidity  and  disabihty  in  the  workplace.   Recognizing  this 
importance,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  commissioned  a 
Standards  Advisory  Committee  on  Cutaneous  Hazards  in 
1978  which  issued  recommendations  for  improved  surveil- 
lance, prevention  and  research.  In  1980,  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) 
characterized  occupational  skin  disease  as  one  of  the  most 
pervasive  occupational  health  problems  in  America.  In 
1982,  NIOSH  placed  skin  disorders  on  its  list  of  ten  leading 
work  related  diseases  and  injuries.  This  list  was  based  on 
three  criteria  —  frequency  of  occurrence,  severity  and 
amenabihty  to  prevention.  The  list  also  served  as  a  focal 
point  to  develop  strategies  for  preventing  these  occupational 
problems.  In  1988,  NIOSH  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Dermatology  jointly  sponsored  a  national  symposium  to 
discuss  specific  measures  to  implement  the  NIOSH  National 
Strategy  for  the  Prevention  of  Dermatological  Conditions. 
That  document  and  related  reports  serves  as  the  basis  for 
further  recommendations  in  this  report 

Prevalence,  Severity  and  Importance: 
Effective  strategies  for  the  prevention  of  occupational  skin 
diseases  at  either  state  or  national  levels  must  be  based  on 
systems  capable  of  detecting  cases  followed  by  more 
specific  identification  of  high  risk  occupations,  industries  of 
employment  and  causal  agents.   Such  systems  rely  on 
information  reported  by  three  sources:  employers,  physi- 
cians or  employees.   Employer-based  reporting  systems 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Annual  Survey  of 
Occupational  Injuries  and  Illnesses  are  most  useful  for 
monitoring  trends.  Recent  data  from  this  survey  suggest 
that  incidence  rates  for  occupational  skin  disease  have  been 
slowly  iocredsing:  agricultural  and  manu^tctuiing  industries 


have  the  highest  reladve  risks.  Occupational  skin  disorders 
are  the  second  most  common  occupational  disease  in  the 
U.S.  Skin  disease,  the  vast  majority  of  which  is  attributable 
to  effects  of  to)uc  chemicals,  still  accounts  for  greater  than 
30%  of  all  reported  occupational  diseases.  The  incidence  • 
rate  in  1990  was  7.9  per  10,000  workers,  producing  almost 
61,000  total  new  cases. 

As  many  as  25%  of  all  skin  disease  patients  lose  an 
average  of  eleven  days  from  work  aimually.  Assuming  a 
ten  to  fifty  fold  underreporting,  the  estimated  costs  of 
dermatologic  diseases  due  to  lost  worker  productivity, 
medical  costs  and  disability  payments  may  range  between 
$222  miUion  and  $1  biUion.  Accordingly,  work  related  skin 
disorders  are  a  health  problem,  a  worker  productivity 
problem,  and  an  economic  problem.  Most  important  to 
consider  is  that  they  are  preventable. 

Contact  Dermatitis: 

Contact  dermatitis  is  by  far  the  most  common  occupational 
skin  disease  and  is  also  a  major  nonoccupational,  environ- 
mental problem.  Contact  dermatitis  is  a  common  reason  for 
consulting  a  dermatologist  and  accounts  for  approximately 
5.7  million  physician  visits  per  year.  Irritant  contact 
dermatitis  (as  from  chemical  bums,  solvents,  soaps,  dusts, 
detergents,  oils  and  greases)  accounts  for  80%  of  all  cases 
and  allergic  contact  dermatitis  (as  from  contact  with  poison 
ivy,  other  plants,  metals,  rubber  additives,  plastics,  resins 
and  biocides)  accounts  for  20%  of  cases.  The  prognosis  for 
occupational  contact  dermatitis  is  surprisingly  poor.   As 
many  as  25%  of  workers  with  contact  dermatitis  develop 
persistent  dermatitis  which  remains  unchanged  or  even 
worsens  despite  discontinuance  of  exposure  or  change  in 
jobs.  Another  50%  improve,  but  still  have  some  degree  of 
exacerbations.  Only  approximately  25%  of  workers  requir- 
ing medical  care  completely  recovo-  from  contact 
dermatitis. 

The  diagnosis  of  allergic  contact  dermatitis  is  made  by 
diagnostic  patch  testing,  and  at  present  only  20  allergens  are 
approved  for  diagnostic  use  by  the  FDA.  Significant 
allergens  remain  in  the  enviroimient  and  are  largely  umegu- 
lated.  Few  diseases  receiving  pubUc  attention  rival  the 
presence  of  nickel  allergy  which  affects  neariy  one  in  ten 
women  and  approximately  14.5  million  Americans.   Safe 
exposure  limits  for  nickel  in  consumer  products  have  been 
established,  but  safe  exposure  limits  for  most  other  allergens 
are  unknown.  Three  countries  in  Europe  now  require 
labeling  of  nickel  containing  objects  or  regulate  the  amount 
of  nickel  which  may  be  present  in  jewelry.  Good 
epidemiologic  strides  on  many  allergens  are  unavailable,  but 
leasonable  preventive  measures  can  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
improved  product  labeling. 
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Shn  Cancer: 

In  addittoo  to  ifae  number  of  skin  cancos  due  to  ultraviolet 
light,  some  cbemicals  and  cxnnpounds  have  been  associated 
with  the  development  of  sldn  cancer.  Anenic,  whether 
present  in  well  water,  medicines,  pesticides  or  industrial 
processes,  is  a  well-known  cause  of  squamous  cell  and  basd 
cell  carcinoma.  Polycyclic  aromatic  bydrocaifoon  contain- 
ing substaiKes,  such  as  coal  tar  pitch,  mineral  oil  or  anthra- 
cene, have  also  been  repeatedly  implicated  in  nonmelanoma 
skin  cancer  fonnation.  The  possibility  of  a  relationship 
between  malignant  melanoma  and  PCBs,  various  organic 
chemicals,  phamiaceutical  agents,  and  vinyl  chloride  has 
been  raised.  Prevention  of  occupational  sldn  cancer  in- 
volves die  aggressive  regulation  of  the  use  of  cancer  causing 
chemicals  and  ultraviolet  light  exposure,  combined  with 
woriur  education  and  surveillaiKe. 

Other  Skin  Disease: 

Up  to  5%  of  occupational  skin  disease  may  be  caused  by 
infection  from  a  variety  of  micro-organisms.   Examples 
iiKlude  herpes  simplex  in  health  care  wockers  and  anthrax  in 
wool  handlers.  Less  than  S%  of  worieers  compensation 
claims  are  due  to  other  disorders  such  as  oil  folliculitis  and 
chloracne,  pigmentary  changes  including  post-inflammatory 
hyperpigmentation  and  chemical  leukoderma,  and  contact 
and  systemic  urticaria. 

Skin  injuries  are  an  important  cause  of  hospital  emer- 
gency room  visits  and  workers  compensation  claims. 
Punctures  and  lacerations  account  for  80%  of  skin  injuries, 
thermal  and  electrical  bums  account  for  12%  and  chemical 
bums  another  2%. 

Percutaneous  Absorption: 

Until  the  1960's  it  was  generally  beUeved  that  the  integu- 
ment of  man  was  able  to  screen  out  most  noxious  chemicals 
from  the  environment   Since  then,  with  the  availability  of 
improved  analytic  technology,  the  situation  is  the  exact 
reverse  —  very  few  studies  exist  that  do  not  demonstrate  at 
least  some  percutaneous  penetration  of  most  chemicals. 
Skin  exposure  may  occur  directly  from  raw  materials,  fh)m 
contaminated  work  surfaces  or  from  toxins  inadvertently 
generated  during  the  manufacturing  process.   Important 
examples  include  aniline  (methemoglobinemia  and  bladder 
cancer),  cyanide  salts  (acute  cellular  asphyxia  and  death), 
benzene  (aplastic  anemia,  leukemia),  and  mercury  (central 
nervous  system  intoxication,  kidney  failure).  Of  the  more 
than  85,000  chemicals  listed  in  the  Registry  of  Toxic 
Effects  of  Chemical  Substances  as  of  November  1986,  less 
than  1,600  have  repotted  dermal  LDSO  data,  and  only  l,3(X) 
have  any  reported  cutaneous  irritant  effects;  more  specific 
quantitative  dose  response  data  are  virtually  nonexistent 
Numerous  human,  animal  and  in  vitro  models  have  been 
developed  to  study  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects 


of  percutaneous  absorption.  Each  has  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, but  with  current  analytic  data  it  is  possible  to  greatly 
refine  the  risk  assessment  for  man  from  chemical  exposure. 
Most  animal  studies,  in  which  dosing  is  by  the  oral  or 
parenteral  route,  require  percutaneous  penetration  for 
extrapolation  to  use  in  hiunans. 

Pesticides: 

Over  25,000  pesticide  formulations  are  cuirendy  available 
in  the  U.S.  Approximately  750  active  ingredients  (of  which 
200  are  conunon)  are  used  in  these  formulations.  Pesticides 
are  the  most  impoitant  chemical  class  for  acute  or  chronic 
systemic  toxicity  due  to  percutaneous  absorption.  Thus, 
skin  protection  is  critical  in  preventing  systemic  poisoning. 
When  pesticides  cause  skin  disorders  they  usually  precipi- 
tate irritant  contact  dermatitis.  This  problem,  which  may  be 
much  more  prevalent  than  is  now  recognized,  is  a  particular 
area  where  proper  protective  clothing  and  exposure  precau- 
tions are  not  followed.  In  fact  the  presetKe  of  contaa 
depiatitis  among  pesticide-using  agricultural  workers  could 
be  used  as  an  indication  of  inadequate  protection  from  the 
pesticide.  Plants  in  the  agricultural  work-space  can  also 
cause  dermatitis  and  may  not  be  suspected  if  pesticides  are 
also  present  The  actuarial  prevalence  of  skin  diseases  in 
agricultural  workers  is  unknown  and  requires  study.  Aller- 
gic contact  dermatitis  from  pesticides  is  uncommon. 
Chloracne  is  also  rare,  but  when  it  does  occur,  it  usually 
represents  an  important  marker  of  systemic  exposure  to 
highly  toxic  herbicide  chemicals. 

Cosmetics: 

Cosmetics  are  remarkably  safe  products,  but  their  mass 
public  use  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  adverse  reactions. 
These  include  burning  or  irritation  of  the  skin,  allergic 
contact  dermatitis,  photosensitivity,  acne,  contact  urticaria 
and  other  disorders.   Most  information  on  these  reactions 
comes  from  reports  in  the  medical  literature  or  consumer 
reports  to  manufacturers  or  the  FDA.   While  some  individu- 
als with  adverse  reactions  seek  medical  care,  the  vast 
majority  change  to  another  product  by  the  trial  and  error 
method.  From  smdies  of  the  relation  of  contact  dermatitis 
to  cosmetics  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  it  was  found  that  1) 
four  to  five  percent  of  patch  tested  patients  had  contact 
dermatitis  to  cosmetics,  2)  the  cause  in  many  cases  was  not 
apparent  to  either  the  patient  or  physician,  3)  skin  care  and 
hair  care  products  account  for  most  reactions,  4)  most 
reactions  occur  in  adult  women,  5)  face  and  periorbital 
regions  were  the  most  commonly  involved  and  6)  fragrances 
and  preservatives  were  the  most  common  causes  of  skin 
reactions.  Groups  which  have  been  instrumental  in  review- 
ing die  safety  of  cosmetic  ingredients  are:  the  Cosmetic 
Ingredient  Review  Program,  the  Research  Institute  of 
pragrance  Materials,  and  the  North  American  Contact 
Dermatitis  Group. 
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Prevention  and  Control  of  Man-Made  Hazards: 
Environmental  engineenng  control  measures  such  as 
isolation,  enclosuie,  substitution  and  ventilation  are  the  first 
priority  in  preventing  occupational  and  environmental  skin 
disorden.  Replacement  of  contact  allergenic  substances 
with  non-allergenic  substances  has  been  successfully 
employed   However,  elimination  and  substitution  are  not 
always  viable  options.  Personal  protective  equipment  and 
clothing  (PPEC)  are  important  devices  which  require 
prudent  selection  based  on  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  PPEC  and  the  nature  of  the  chemical  exposure. 
Incomplete  criteria  for  PPEC  selection  are  available  for  use 
with  mixtures  of  chemicals.  Dermatitis  may  also  be  caused 
or  aggravated  by  CPC  use.  Recent  reports  of  latex  allergy 
suggest  this  is  a  major  new  occupational  health  problem 
involving  as  many  as  7%  of  health  care  workers.  These 
individuals  are  also  affected  by  an  array  of  other  medical 
and  consumer  latex  devices.  Consumers  and  nonmedical 
workers  wearing  mbber  gloves  may  also  have  latex  allergy. 
Severe  allergic  reactions  and  death  from  latex  barium  enema 
tips  prompted  the  FDA  to  issue  alerts  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  latex  manufacturers  and  schedule  an  international 
latex  conference  in  Baltimore  in  November  1992. 

The  effectiveness  of  barrier  creams  remains  controversial 
and  unproven,  although  recent  strides  have  been  made  with 
poison  ivy  sensitive  individuals. 

Predisposing  Factors  and  the  Role  of  the  Dermatologist: 
A  number  of  predisposing  factors  are  important  in  the 
development  of  environmental  skin  disease.  These  include 
enviroimiental  temperature  and  humidity,  personal  cleanh- 
ness,  and  preexisting  or  latent  skin  disease,  especially  atopic 
hand  eczema.  Ultimately,  the  diagnosis  is  based  not  only 
on  medical  data,  but  also  on  technical  information  about 
industrial  processes  and  job  performance.   Dermatologists 
are  trained  to  diagnose  a  vast  collection  of  skin  diseases  and 
are  able  to  determine  whether  a  skin  disorder  is  or  is  not 
job-related.  Prevention  is  intimately  tied  to  accurate 
diagnosis  and  treatment 

Although  during  the  last  two  decades  certain  strides  have 
been  made  in  die  U.S.  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  man- 
made  hazards,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The  creation 
of  OSHA,  ^aOSH,  the  EPA,  NISHS  and  other  agencies  in 
the  laJe  1960's  and  early  1970's,  the  labeling  of  over-the- 
counter  cosmetics  in  1977,  and  the  more  recent  availability 
of  Material  Safety  Data  Sheets  (MSDS)  are  examples. 
However,  we  are  without  the  necessary  motivation,  training 
and  equipment  to  adequately  study  patieiits  with  allergic 
contact  dermatitis,  especially  those  whose  disease  originates 
from  their  occupation.  Thousands  of  Americans  each  year 
are  left  without  a  correct  diagnosis  with  far-reaching 
consequences  not  only  for  them  personally,  but  for  the 
economy  as  well. 


IL  Needs  for  Future  Research 

For  medical  and  surgical  conditions  of  the  skin  the  role  of 
the  dermatologist  is  indisputable,  as  no  other  physician 
group  has  the  expertise  in  diagnosis  and  management  of 
such  diseases. 

1 .   Identification  of  Environmental  Dermatoses  by  their 
Cause  and  the  Populations  at  Risk. 

a)  General: 

1 .  Improvement  in  the  use  of  existing  surveillance 
and  reporting  data  to  generate  additional  informa- 
tion on  causes  of  environmental  skin  disorders. 
For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will 
begin  to  collect  OSHA  101  Logs  which  will 
provide  supplemental  data  on  causal  agents  as  part 
of  their  aimual  survey. 

2.  IiKreased  epidemiological  investigations  to 
identify  uiu'ecognized  environmental  causes  of 
dermatological  diseases. 

b)  Specific: 

1 .  Characterization  of  important  risk  factors  and 

,  causal  agents  responsible  for  high  rates  of  skin 

disease  in  the  home,  at  work  and  in  recreation. 
For  example,  the  prevalence  of  dermatitis  from 
cosmetics,  as  well  as  risk  factors  contributing  to 
its  occurrence,  could  be  surveyed  through  the 
National  Health  Interview  Survey. 

2.  Study  of  the  risk  factors  which  contribute  to 
persistence  or  chronicity  of  contact  dermatitis. 

3.  Expanded  epidemiological  smdies  of  workers 
exposed  to  suspected  causes  of  melanoma.  Study 
of  clusters  of  cases  of  melanoma. 

4.  Improved  tumor  registry  data  and  collection  of 
data  for  skin  cancer  iiKidence  and  mortahty  to 
study  the  association  with  environmental  factors. 

5.  Identification  of  specific  high  risk  woriq)laces 
ttuough  workers  compensation  claims. 

6.  Development  of  better  methods  to  identify  other 
environmental  high  risk  situations  such  as  reports 
filed  in  comphance  with  section  8  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act 

7.  Use  of  new  surveillance  techniques  to  identify 
high  risk  cutaneous  exposures  such  as  data 
collected  by  the  North  American  Contact 
Dermatitis  Group  and  the  National  Occupational 
Exposine  Survey  which  contains  quantitative 
information  on  high  risk  exposures  in  home, 
industry  and  occupation. 

8.  Use  of  cohort  studies  to  identify  the  actual 
prevalence  of  pesticide  related  skin  diseases  and 
assess  the  value  of  contact  dermatitis  in  pesticide 
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users  as  a  marker  of  unprotected  expoane. 
c)  Basic/Applied  Research: 

1.  Study  of  existing  cutaneous  toxicology  models 
(animals  or  in  vitro)  to  cfaaractenze  dose-respoose 
idatioQsfaips  of  cutaneous  exposure,  in  order  to:  a) 
provide  more  accurate  rttimatrs  of  actual  risk,  b) 
assist  heahfa  care  providers  in  tfaeiT  diagnosis  of 
probable  causal  agents  and  c)  facilitate  fiiture 
estabUsfameot  of  cutaneous  exposure  standards. 

2.  Deveiopmott  of  better  and  more  informatioa 
about  cutaneous  and  systemic  toxicity  of  newly- 
developed  cbeimcal  substances  must  be  obtained 
before  they  are  widely  introduced  into  the  envi- 
roomenL 

3.  Linkage  of  priorities  for  percutaneous  absotptioo 
researcfa  to  prioritized  multiple  causes  of  environ- 
mental diseases  and/or  widescale  exposure  (e.g., 
toxins,  carcinogens,  mutagens,  teratogetis,  immu- 
nosuppressants). 

4.  Enhanced  researcfa  on  die  patbomechanism  of  all 
causes  of  enviroiunental  skin  diseases,  especially 
iiritant  and  allergic  contact  dermatitis,  pigmentary 
disorders,  acne,  immunosupptessioo  and 
carcinogenesis.  The  nature  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tory processes  following  envirormiental  exposure, 
in  particular,  remains  to  be  delineated.  Such  wotk 
could  further  primary  and  secondary  preventive 
actions.  Study  of  the  mechanisms  of  induction 
and  response  to  skin  tumors  is  needed  to  provide 
measures  of  susceptibility  and  possible  ways  to 
intervene  once  the  process  has  begun.  Biomaikers 
of  susceptibility,  if  established,  could  be  very 
usefiil  in  counseling  workers  who  might  be  at  risk. 

5.  Increased  tnteractioo  with  the  research  grant 
review  cotimiittees  of  NIH  on  researcfa  topics  of 
interest  to  AAD  with  regular  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral meetings. 

2.   Development  of  Improved  Preventive  Techniques  and 
Control  Technology. 

a)  Increased  research  on  physical  and  chemical  engi- 
neering to  improve  handling  of  toxic  substances  for 
workers. 

b)  Further  studies  to  optimize  protective  clothing. 

c)  Coordination  of  existing  guidelines  for  proper  use, 
decontamination  and  disposal  of  protective  clothing. 

d)  Encouragement  of  development  of  mote  effective 
protective  creams. 

e)  Setting  of  threshold  limits  for  allergen  release  bom 
consumer  and  envirofmiental  products  known  to  be 
significant  cutaneous  hazards. 


f)  Encouragement  of  developinem  of  maximum 
allowable  levels  of  exposure  to  irritants  by  a  coali- 
lioo  of  the  interested  academic,  industrial  and 
governmental  parties. 
3.   Implementatioa  of  Preventioa  and  Control  Measures. 

a)  Evaluatioo  of  effective  approaches  to  health  care 
delivery  for  environmental  skin  conditions. 

b)  Development  of  computer-linked  data  bases  to 
disseminate  and  exchange  informatioa  among  health 
professionals. 

m.  Needs  for  Future  EdiKatioa 

Dermatologists  often  have  a  key  role  as  primary  educators. 
Better  educational  ttmis  and  methods  could  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  their  role.  In  preventioo  and  treatment 
dermatology  sboukl  foster  education  of  physicians  in 
training  as  well  as  other  health  professioiuds. 

1.  Development  of  programs  to  educate  the  pubUc,  includ- 
ing workers  and  management,  on  proper  techniques  for 
personal  hygiene  to  minimize  enviromnental  risks  of 
skin  disease. 

2.  Education  of  health  care  professionals  in  domatology, 
pediatrics,  family  practice,  internal  medicine,  emergency 
medicine  and  occupational  medicine  by  improving  core 
curricula  of  various  residency  training  and  CME  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Stressing  the  importance  of  enviroiunental  health  in 
dermatology  training  programs. 

4.  Requiring  training  in  occupational  dermatology  by  well- 
trained  individuals  to  include  patch  testing  (including 
photo-patch  testing)  and  contact  dermatitis  for  dermatol- 
ogy residents. 

5.  Addition  of  environmental  health  and  safety  concerns 
into  existing  health  curricula  in  schools  and  colleges. 

6.  Encouragement  of  motivational  research  and  application 
of  innovative  techniques  to  increase  cotnpliance  with 
^ective  measures  to  prevent  enviroiunental  skin 
disease. 

7.  Development  of  educational  campaigns  for  the  mass 
media  should  be  directed  at  increasing  the  overall 
awareness  and  prevention  of  environmental  cutaneous 
hazartls. 

IV.  Needs  for  Future  Public  Action 

Dermatologists  should  play  a  key  role  with  other  cognate 
professionals  and  scientists  involved  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental health  in  formulatuig  priorities  and  public  policy. 
1.   Interaction  with  Public  Agencies. 

a)  Support  of  the  1988  NIOSH  strategy  document 

b)  I  jKo-lling  the  ingredients  of  those  products  diat  are 
...  expected-to  come  in  contact  with  human  skin  in 
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routiDe  use.  For  example,  over-the-counter  drugs 
(including  sunscreens)  and  salon  products  (CPSC, 
FDA,  EPA,  etc.). 

c)  Increasing  the  supply  of  allergens  available  for 
diagnostic  contact  dermatitis  work  by  requesting  an 
exemption  of  FDA  regulations  for  registration  of 
patch  test  allergens  so  that  additional  allergens 
currently  available  in  Europe  tnay  be  made  available 
for  diagnostic  use  in  the  United  States.  Alternatively, 
in  the  absence  of  existing,  approved  allergens  for 
diagnostic  contact  dermatitis  testing,  the  FDA  should 
be  petitioned  to  evaluate  its  existing  legal  authority  to 
determine  if  there  is  a  mechanism  by  which  approved 
allergens  for  diagnostic  purposes  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  countries  which  have 
regulated,  licetised  suppliers. 

d)  Establishment  of  a  task  force  to  develop  standards  for 
reporting  new  medical  findings  to  appropriate 
governmental  agencies  when  new  allergens  are 
detected. 

e)  Continued  support  of  NIOSH  efforts  by  the  AAD  to 
include  an  occupational  dermatologist  on  its  staff 
who  can  also  facilitate  the  transfer  of  information 
between  the  two  organizations. 

0  Urging  of  adequate  support  for  extramural  research 

on  occupational  and  environmental  skin  disease. 
Coahtions  -  Interaction  with  public  and  private  interest 
groups  and  medical  organizations  to  provide  education 
and  Uaison  with  communities. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Would  the  UV  effect  on  depressing  the  immune 
system  be  partially  responsible  for  why  people  get  fever  blisters 
when  they  get  in  the  sun. 

Dr.  McNeely.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  It  is  an  immediate  effect. 

Dr.  McNeely.  An  it  can  also  be  long  term  and  this  is  the  area  of 
research,  I  think,  that  we  are  just  at  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  And  I 
have  a  very  close  colleague  who  helped  me  write  this  testimony 
who  is  just  doing  research  in  that,  and  I  think  we  have  lots  more  to 
learn  and  I  think  we  really  don't  need  to  stop.  We  need  to  keep 
going,  because  I  think  it  may,  we  may  learn  a  lot  more  about  why 
certain  diseases  act  the  way  they  do  and  it  may  be  from  the  UV 
radiation. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  And  you  are  asking  the  subcommittee 

Dr.  McNeely  [continuing].  To  continue  supporting  the  EPA.  That 
is  a  simple  request. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  they  will  be  supported  and  I  hope  in  a  way 
that  will  further  your  efforts. 

Dr.  McNeely.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  being  here. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Thank  you  doctor. 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 
EPA 

WITNESS 

JANE    W.    SCHAUTZ.   THE    RENSSELAERVILLE    INSTITUTE,   THE    SMALL 
TOWNS  ENVIRONMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next,  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  the 
Rensselaerville  Institute,  the  Small  Towns  Environmental  Pro- 
gram. Testifying  on  behalf  of  the  institute  is  Ms.  Jane  Schautz. 

Ms.  Schautz,  if  you  would  take  a  seat  at  the  witness  table,  we 
would  like  to  welcome  you  here  today. 

Ms.  Schautz.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sorry  the  name  of  our 
group  is  so  difficult  to  pronounce.  They  didn't  ask  my  advice  when 
they  adopted  it. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Rensselaerville.   . 

Ms.  Schautz.  That  is  very  good.  It  is  named  for  a  very  old  Dutch 
family  in  the  Auburn,  New  York  area. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  It  is  distinctive. 

Ms.  Schautz.  It  is  certainly.  Nine-eighths  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion can  neither  spell  or  pronounce. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  When  they  go  to  the  trouble  of  doing  it,  they  will 
remember  it. 

Ms.  Schautz.  That  was  the  thought  of  the  trustees  when  they 
adopted  name. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Welcome.  Your  written  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record,  and  if  you  would  summarize,  we  will  appreciate 
it. 
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Ms.  ScHAUTZ.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  and  I  appreciate 
the  honor  of  being  invited.  We  also  are  greatly  appreciative  that 
we  have  received  congressional  support  in  this  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  You  are  going  to  have  to  speak  up  just  a  little. 

Ms.  ScHAUTZ.  I  am  happy  to  be  here  to  present  good  news  as  well 
as  the  demonstration  that  the  President's  emphasis  on  doing  things 
more  affordably  is  indeed  not  only  desirable,  but  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  possible.  I  represent  the  Small  Towns  Environment  Program 
which,  since  1989,  has  been  working  with  targeted  States — those  of 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas — to  demonstrate  in  very 
practical  terms  that  small  rural  communities  can  achieve  water 
and  wastewater  improvements  that  heretofore  have  been  otherwise 
impossible. 

Our  effort  is  through  the  approach  we  call  self-help  which  mobi- 
lizes the  community  to  do  for  itself  what  otherwise  they  might 
import  outsiders  to  do. 

The  Rensselaerville  Institute  has  been  doing  this  since  1973 
when  it  proceeded  to  define  these  principles  and  demonstrate  in 
particular  places  how  effective  this  could  be  in  very  practical 
terms.  Since  1985,  we  have  been  working  with  the  State  of  New 
York  and  currently  there  are  about  113  projects  that  exist.  That  is 
not  hypothetical  things.  That  is  not  just  plans,  those  are  projects 
that  were  very  tangible  to  a  savings  of  more  than  $16  million  to 
those  small  communities. 

With  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
STEP  program  in  fiscal  year  1993,  we  are  deepening  and  broaden- 
ing that  effort — deepening  in  the  States  where  we  are  now  identi- 
fied, broadening  to  other  States — and  carrying  that  message  to  a 
more  national  audience. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  been  cited  in  an  article  in  the  EPA 
Public-Private  partnerships  Bulletin  as  the  epitome  of  public-pri- 
vate partnerships  because  our  approach  is  to  unify  a  community 
and  all  its  resources  in  pursuit  of  infrastructure  improvements. 

We  are  pleased  that  this  conforms  with  what  we  call  return  on 
taxpayers'  investment  so  that  it  is  easily  defined,  it  is  measured,  it 
can  be  compared  and  used  as  a  beacon  for  other  places  that  value 
is  received  through  community  mobilization  and  effort. 

So,  therefore,  we  ask  your  support  in  the  upcoming  budget  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

From 

Jane  W.  Schautz,  Vice-President 

The  Rensseiaerville  Institute 

Director,  Small  Towns  Environment  Program 

There  are  some  things  that  are  working  in  rural  America!  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  some  of  them,  particularly  approaches  to  solving  water  and  wastewater 
problems  in  small,  struggling  communities-concepts  and  techniques  that  have  been  proven 
effective. 

This  Committee  is  already  aware  of  the  critical  need  for  environmental  improvements  in  many 
communities  around  the  country.  Some  of  the  conditions  they  are  dealing  with  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  Third  World.  Millions  of  Americans  have  water  that  comes  only  sporadically,  and 
when  it  does,  the  quality  is  so  poor  that  you  cannot  drink  it,  bathe  with  it,  or  even  use  it  to 
wash  clothes.  And  this,  despite  the  vast  amount  of  money  the  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
water  and  wastewater  improvement.  The  problems  are  burgeoning  while  the  resources  are 
contracting. 

Rather  than  being  paralyzed  by  this  gloomy  outlook,  the  Small  Towns  Environment  Program 
recognizes  that  there  are  more  opportunities  out  there  than  we  can  handle.  We  stsirt  with  the 
understanding  that  plans  do  not  have  energy:  people  do.  And  when  residents  of  even  very 
small  and  poor  communities  are  highly  motivated,  they  can  make  amazing  things  happen. 

We  call  that  self-help,  defined  as  communities  doing  for  themselves  what  they  would  otherwise 
pay  outsiders  to  do  for  them,  it  is  import  substitution,  in  stark  contrast  to  business-as-usual 
in  which  the  government  is  seen  as  the  provider  of  money  and  programs,  resulting  in 
communities  which  are  dependent,  patient  and  compliant. 

Since  1985,  three  departments  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  adopted  an  additional  role:  that 
of  enabler.  This  has  meant  a  profound  shift  in  thinking,  it  casts  the  government  in  the  role  of 
investor  with  an  expectation  of  tangible  dividends  within  a  designated  time.  As  enabler,  the 
government  looks  to  local  projects,  not  generalized  programs,  to  solve  problems.  As  enabler, 
govemment  officials  emphasize  local  talent  and  motivation  as  a  key  resource  to  be  identified 
and  nurtured. 

This  leads  communities  to  become  independent  rather  than  dependent,  impatient  rather  than 
patient,  and  a  partner  rather  than  a  docile  recipient.  Since  the  best  way  to  get  money  is  to 
need  less  of  it,  local  initiative  can  almost  always  find  lower-cost  goods,  services,  even 
technology,  to  deliver  a  high-performance  outcome. 
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This  innovation,  which  started  8  years  ago,  is  vetv  much  alive  and  well,  it  is  the  New  Yorl< 
State  Self-Help  Support  System,  and  has  assisted  constnjction  of  more  than  90  rural 
community  water  or  wastewater  projects.  It  is  a  public/private  partnership  of  the  New  York 
State  Departments  of  Health,  State,  and  Environmental  Resources,  as  well  as  The 
Rensselaerville  Institute,  a  private  non-profit  center  for  community  renewal.  And  because  of 
intense  local  involvement  as  well,  costs  were  reduced  by  more  than  $13  million. 

In  Ripley,  20  miles  south  of  Buffalo,  the  substitution  of  a  low-tech  slow  sand  filtration  system 
for  a  very  complex,  mechanical  one  saved  more  than  $1  million.  (The  original  estimate  was  $1 .6 
million;  it  was  built  through  self-help  for  $600,000.)  In  Willsboro  up  on  Lake  Champlain,  the 
water  operator  did  most  of  the  work  and  the  town  supervisor  shopped  around  until  she  got  a 
loan  for  4  points  lower  than  her  first  offer,  saving  about  40%  on  total  project  costs. 

In  other  New  York  communities,  they  have  used  a  great  variety  of  other  strategies,  such  as  the 
use  borrowed  (rather  than  purchased)  heavy  equipment  and  skilled  operators  from  a 
neighboring  town,  volunteer  labor,  and  the  municipality  serving  as  the  general  contractor. 

As  an  attachment,  I  am  including  a  one-page  cross-section  of  a  few  of  these  projects,  each 
described  briefly  with  a  comparison  of  "retail"  estimate  versus  the  self-help  cost. 

Collaboration  with  the  state's  staff  ensured  that  the  project  started  -  and  remained  on  track; 
they  also  facilitated  expert  assistance  on  legal,  financial,  or  construction  matters,  as  well  as 
managed  the  partnership  with  other  agencies,  such  as  Farmers  Home,  EDA,  township-and-city 
joint  ventures,  and  other  non-profits  such  as  the  Rural  Water  Association. 

"A-ha!"  you  might  say.  "What  did  that  cost?" 

"I'm  glad  you  asked  that  question,"  I  would  reply.  "For  all  the  professional  and  support  time 
devoted  to  self-help  plus  all  travel  and  other  expenses,  the  cost  to  the  Stale  of  New  York  was 
about  $700,000  a  year.  But  the  benefit  is  about  $3  million  a  year  -  or  a  leverage  of  more  than 
4to1.   Imagine!  A  state  consortium  that's  entrepreneurial!" 

The  Self-Help  Support  System  works  so  well  that  in  about  50%  of  the  cases,  another  project 
is  started  as  a  result  of  the  techniques  and  empowerment  learned  from  the  first  one.  The 
System  fulfilled  its  early  promise  so  well  that,  in  1989,  the  US  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
invited  us  to  expand  to  a  national  demonstration  of  how  self-help  could  be  adapted  in  other 
states.  Thus  began  the  Small  Towns  Environment  Program...  or  STEP,  an  innovation  that 
solves  water  and  wastewater  problems  with  more  initiative  and  less  money. 

STEP  is  currently  working  with  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  to  transfer 
what  we  have  learned  about  self-help  so  that  it  can  be  adapted  elsewhere  and  subsequently 
used  at  each  state's  discretion. 

Support  for  each  state's  program  starts  with  the  Governor's  endorsement.  Maryland's 
Governor  William  Donald  Schaefer  presented  us  with  his  First  Annual  Partnership  Award  and 
a  citation  that  honored  STEP'S  "noteworthy  contributions  in  making  the  Cash  Valley  Road 
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Project  a  national  model  of  success."  Then  Governor  Bill  Clinton  wrote,  "In  a  tinne  of  declining 
federal  and  state  resources,  we  must  look  to  alternath/es  to  assure  that  all  our  people  have 
access  to  clean,  abundant  water.  The  self-help  approach  is  one  such  alternative  that  makes 
sense." 

In  each  state,  STEP  establishes  a  collaboration  with  all  relevant  agencies  at  ail  appropriate 
levels  to  not  only  enhance  awareness  and  relationships,  but  to  quickly  codify  and  efficiently  use 
what  resources  there  are.  Our  primary  mission  is  not  to  establish  turf,  but  to  transfer  to  states 
how  to  achieve  compliance  in  a  smarter  and  more  effective  way.  And  by  doing  so,  to  identify 
new  ways  to  achieve  the  state's  own  mission. 

At  the  community  level,  STEP  does  demonstration  projects  that  are  based  on  the  two  essential 
conditions  that  our  experience  teaches  us  to  require. 

A.  The  community  must  understand  in  their  own  terms  that  they  have  a  water  or 
wastewater  problem  that  must  be  solved.  Cash  Valley,  Maryland  was  an  area  of 
failing  tanks  with  such  summertime  odors  that  picnics  and  other  outdoor 
functions  had  to  be  cancelled.  Of  greater  concern:  nobody  would  buy  any 
houses  for  sale  there.  In  Connelly  Springs,  North  Carolina  and  the 
unincorporated  community  of  New  Jerusalem,  Arkansas  it  was  either  total  lack 
of  water  or  scant  but  undrinkable  water  requiring  people  to  haul  in  every  drop 
they  drank,  cooked  with,  bathed  with,  and  used  to  flush  their  toilets.  In  each 
case,  no  outsider  needed  to  tell  these  folks  they  had  a  problem.  Or  that  if  local 
residents  did  not  take  responsibility  to  remedy  the  situation,  probably  nobody 
would. 

B.  The  second  quintessential  requirement  is  the  presence  of  a  leader,  a  mobilizer, 
a  catalyst:  one  we  call  the  sparkplug.  This  is  not  just  some  well-intentioned 
person  who  accepts  the  title,  but  rather  a  fiercely  determined,  energetic, 
tenacious  and  entrepreneurial  resident  who  will  actively  manage  the  project  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Our  focus  is  on  results.  We  are  not  interested  in  people  who  say,  "I'll  try  my  best."  We  listen 
for  those  who  say,  "I'll  do  it!  No  matter  what  it  takes." 

This  entails  examination  of  every  single  line  item  of  a  budget,  asking  the  question,  "How  can 
we  get  equal  or  better  performance  for  less  or  no  money?"  You  will  notice  that  the  quality  of 
these  projects  is  never  compromised  when  residents  understand  that  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  keep  the  system  functioning.  By  working  collaboratively  with  the  state  throughout  the 
process,  there  is  assurance  that  all  federal  and  state  regulations  are  followed.  Local  residents 
come  up  with  a  wide  array  of  creative  solutions  when  given  the  opportunity  and  guidance, 
f^any  choose  to  provide  the  labor  themselves.  They  find  better  deals  on  materials,  and  they 
also  find  ways  to  get  some  professional  services  cheaper. 

For  example,  one  town  that  needed  an  archeological  survey  appealed  to  a  nearby  professor 
of  archeology  asking  him  to  consider  having  his  graduate  students  do  the  work  as  a  class 
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project.  'Sure,'  he  said.  'It  would  be  good  field  experience.'  So  the  work  got  done  under 
competent  supervision,  it  got  done  fast  because  the  schedule  was  under  the  professor's 
control,  and  it  got  done  cheaply  because  the  town  spent  only  $300  for  the  team's  gas, 
supplies,  and  a  thank-you  party  afterward  -  in  comparison  with  the  $7,500  estinrtate  for  a 
consultant! 

Since  1973,  The  Rensselaerville  Institute  has  been  enabling  small  communities  to  achieve 
environmental  improvement.  Its  work  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma  to  install  a  16-mile 
water  line  was  the  cover  story  in  Parade  Magazine  and  was  featured  on  Charles  Kuralt's 
"Sunday  Morning'  TV  program  on  CBS.  Our  project  in  Bell,  Oklahoma  is  a  vivid  example  of 
empowerment,  for  after  we  left,  the  Cherokees  went  on  to  build  15Q  miles  of  water  line  without 
us! 

At  the  policy  level,  STEP  is  a  demonstration  of  Outcome  Funding:  a  specific  and  practical  set 
of  tools  by  which  the  public  sector  can  move  from  the  role  of  funder  to  that  of  investor.  It 
clarifies  answers  by  asking  the  question,  "What  are  we  getting  for  our  money?"  At  the  local 
level,  it  replaces  the  usual  question  of  "How  much  will  it  cost?"  with  a  much  more  relevant  one: 
"How  much  can  people  afford?"  (What  people  are  willing  to  pay  is  sometimes  higher  thsin  you 
might  expect.) 

The  self-help  approach  not  only  gets  projects  done  and  problems  solved,  but  is  creating  a 
whole  new  cadre  of  technically-experienced  citizens  who  know  where  the  pipes  are,  how  to  fix 
them,  and  more  importantly,  that  maintaining  their  infrastructure  is  a  prideful  investment.  We 
work  with  small  towns  on  viability  which  sometimes  includes  collaboration  with  their  neighboring 
communities  to  meet  increasing  standards.  Self-help  restores  to  these  residents  their  birthright 
of  determining  local  priorities  as  well  as  the  skills  and  optimism  to  achieve  an  improved  quality 
of  life. 

In  order  to  expand  STEP  to  other  states  and  to  additional  functions,  we  respectfully  request 
your  consideration  of  an  earmari<  of  $950,825  in  FY94  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Budget.  This  will  enhance  operation  of  the  $1 .5  million  Program  Related  Investment  of  The 
Ford  Foundation  which  provides  a  Revolving  Loan  Fund  for  STEP  projects. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  EPA's  quarterty  Public-Private  Partnerships  Bulletin,  EPA  itself  concluded, 
"Self-Help  is  well  suited  today  for  many  smaller  communities  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  cost- 
effective  solutions  to  their  environmental  problems.  In  a  real  sense,  by  involving  the  private 
sector  in  the  solution,  Self-Help  is  the  quintessential  public-private  partnership.' 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
And  we  will  certainly  consider,  you  are  addressing  what  I  know  is 
a  real  need  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  support  you. 

Ms.  ScHAUTZ.  Thank  you.  We  have  worked  as  a  consultant  with 
some  of  the  folks  at  the  Small  Towns  Clearinghouse.  Frank 
Schurtz,  who  is  working  in  southern  West  Virginia  and  we  would 
like  very  much  to  be  able  to  expand  this  both  in  West  Virginia  and 
other  States  that  need  to  find  better  ways  to  use  what  limited  re- 
sources they  have. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  the  whole  country  needs  to  receive  this 
kind  of  help. 

Ms.  ScHAUTZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  And  there  are  some  imaginative,  very  good 
things  being  done  in  the  area  and  I  know  that  you  are  a  real  con- 
tribution to  that.  And  so  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  support  you. 

Ms.  ScHAUTZ.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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WITNESS 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 


JOHN  T.  GRUPENHOFF,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Next,  the  committee  would  like  to  welcome  the 
National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment.  Testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  is  Mr.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

Mr.  Grupenhoff,  welcome  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Grupenhoff.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Welcome.  You  know  your  written  testimony  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  if  you  will  summarize. 

Mr.  Grupenhoff.  Yes,  I  appreciate  it.  The  reason  I  am  here  is  to 
introduce  you  to  a  new  organization  which  is  only  four  months  old 
called  the  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment. 
And  the  concept  is  that  this  will  be  a  coalition  of  medical  specialty 
organizations  who  have  concerns  about  environmental  impacts  on 
human  health. 

The  concept  was  begun  in  1990  with  an  article  that  I  wrote  and 
it  is  now  moving  along  quite  briskly.  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  we 
had  a  national  conference  funded  by  the  NIEHS.  One  hundred  and 
three  physicians  and  others  came  from  medical  specialty  organiza- 
tions to  take  a  look  at  the  impacts  of  environmental  pollutants  on 
their  specialties. 

Such  a  conference  has  never  been  held  before  and  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  at  the  same  time  that  our  organization  is  beginning  as  a 
result  of  that  1990  article.  There  is  an  International  Society  of  Doc- 
tors for  the  Environment  now  forming  because  of  a  Dr.  Werner 
Nussbaumer  in  Switzerland  who  wrote  to  his  colleagues  saying,  we 
have  really  got  to  do  something  as  doctors.  He  wrote  to  12,000  prac- 
titioners, 3,000  have  signed  up  to  join  him. 

He  was  so  excited  by  this,  he  began  an  International  Society  of 
Doctors  for  the  Environment.  And  I  have  got  a  brochure  which  ar- 
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rived  yesterday.  And  if  you  will  scan  a  list  on  the  left  hand  side  in 
the  logos,  you  will  see  that  a  number  of  nations  now  have  organiza- 
tions moving  rapidly  concerned  with  physicians  and  the  environ- 
ment. And  as  you  can  see,  at  the  bottom  righthand  side,  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  countries  which  are  now  having  physicians  who  are 
interested  in  this. 

This  has  never  been  done  before  and,  of  course,  it  is  very  useful 
and  will  be  enormously  important  in  the  future  at  our  conference. 
The  main  issue  that  was  dealt  with  was  air  pollution,  which  of 
course  comes  under  the  EPA  aegis.  Dr.  Bill  Raub  spoke  to  us  from 
the  EPA  and  also  Dr.  Robert  Watson  of  NASA  spoke  to  us  about 
UV  radiation  and  so  on. 

We  had  about  nine  different  issues  we  dealt  with  but  air  pollu- 
tion is  the  first  one.  And  in  the  second  document  that  is  there,  I 
folded  to  a  paragraph  that  is  the  one,  and  marked  the  paragraph 
for  your  information.  This  paragraph  was  shown  beautifully  by  the 
president-elect  of  the  American  Lung  Association  and  he  made  the 
point,  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  along  with  you  if  I  may. 

"After  all,  it  is  not  just  the  lungs  and  the  lower  respiratory  tract, 
but  also  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  and  the  skin  that  are  exposed 
to  environmental  pollution.  It  is  not  just  the  lung  that  serves  as  a 
gateway  for  hazardous  pollutants,  but  also  the  gastrointestinal 
tract.  It  is  not  just  lung  cancer  but  also  bladder  cancer  that  is  re- 
lated to  smoking. 

"Lead  may  be  inhaled  through  the  lung,  but  it  has  its  effect  on 
bone,  blood,  and  the  central  nervous  system.  Carbon  monoxide  too 
gains  access  to  the  body  by  the  lung,  but  has  its  greatest  effect  on 
the  cardiovascular  system.  In  all  modesty,  what  other  parts  of  the 
body  lack  is  not  a  connection  to  the  environment,  but  an  organiza- 
tion committed  to  bringing  that  relationship  to  the  fore  like  the 
American  Lung  Association." 

My  point  is,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  believe  that  the 
human  body  has  never  been  dealt  with  in  this  way  in  terms  of  the 
impact  of  air  pollution,  all  of  the  air  pollution,  in  fact  have  been 
dealt  in  terms  of  lung,  and  yet  we  had  these  medical  specialties 
come  up  and  testify  to  the  impacts  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body, 
so  we  are  going  to  begin  by  starting  first  on  air  pollution  as  a 
model  to  other  areas  including  lead  in  the  environment  and  so  on. 

And  we  hope  first  of  all  a  conference  on  air  pollution  and  impact 
on  all  the  parts  of  the  body  to  develop  a  white  paper,  a  chapter  of 
which  will  be  written  on  each  area  of  the  body  affected.  And  we 
hope  to  do  a  video  doing  the  same  thing,  graphically  illustrating 
the  impact  on  each,  starting  with  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
going  down  to  the  ear,  nose,  throat,  taste,  smell,  tonsils,  and  on 
down  through  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 

What  we  additionally  hope  to  do  is  take  this  white  paper  and  use 
it  through  the  entire  medical  community  working  with  the  medical 
specialties  and  additionally  using  a  video,  if  we  can  find  funding 
for  it,  and  take  the  one  last  step. 

And  the  reason  I  showed  you  the  International  Society  of  Doctors 
for  the  Environment  just  a  moment  ago  is  that  each  of  these 
things,  the  white  paper  and  the  video  can  be  translated  into  many 
languages  and  utilized  all  around  the  world. 
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I  know  that  sounds  grandiose  and  we  are  just  beginning,  and  we 
are  only  four  months  old,  but  I  think  we  have  got  a  good  running 
start.  We  are  interested  in  the  EPA.  We  would  like  to  work  very 
closely  with  them  on  this  air  pollution  and  would  help  this  commu- 
nity put  a  sentence  into  the  bill  report  language  urging  that  EPA 
cooperate  with  the  physicians  for  the  environment  nationally  and 
internationally,  especially  on  this  issue  of  air  pollution. 

Late  last  year,  we  asked  Senator  Harkin  to  include  in  his  bill 
report  language  on  his  appropriations  subcommittee  our  call  for 
the  NIH  to  indicate  how  it  could  interface  with  his  group.  And  he 
named  four  or  five  of  the  institutes  at  the  NIH  which  might  be  in- 
terested. Eleven  institutes  of  the  NIH  indicated  their  interest  be- 
cause they  have  specific  concerns  about  particular  areas  of  the 
body. 

We  would  like  to  open  the  same  kind  of  dialogue  with  the  EPA. 
So  I  just  introduce  this  concept  to  you.  It  is  new.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  move  along  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
discuss  the  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment,  and  to 
make  recommendations. 

I  am  John  Grupenhoff,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Physicians  for  the  Environment,  a  recently  formed  nonprofit  organization. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  today  is  to  introduce  you  to  this  new 
organization;  because  of  your  responsibilities  for  overseeing  the  work  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  you  will  be  interested  to  know  of  potential  relationships. 

Six  weeks  ago  the  first  national  conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Physicians  for  the  Environment  was  held  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery 
Foundation,  Inc.   Over  100  physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
attended  the  conference.   Leaders  from  more  than  20  medical  specialties 
spoke  about  what  those  organizations  are  doing  or  can  be  doing  to  improve 
the  environmental  health  of  all  our  citizens,  and  internationally  as  well. 
It  was  successful  beyond  our  fondest  hopes.   There  was  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  more  vigorous  involvement  by  physicians  in  environmental  matters. 

Dr.  Bill  Raub,  Science  Advisor  to  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Watson  of  NASA  Headquarters,  both  spoke  at  and  participated  in  the 
conference . 

The  concept  of  a  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment  was 
proposed  originally  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Environmental  Research, 
enclosed  with  this  testimony.   That  national  association  is  now  incorporated 
and  has  begun  its  work. 

The  concept  is  that  an  association  be  created  by  the  national  medical 
specialties  to  deal  with  the  impact  of  environmental  pollutants  on  the 
organs,  systems  or  disease  processes  best  known  to  them,  to  inform 
physicians,  patients  and  the  public  about  the  impact  of  pollutants,  and  the 
necessary  personal  and  public  health  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  those  pollutants,  and  to  involve  physicians  in  environmental 
issues  global  in  nature. 

Our  nation  is  not  alone  in  having  an  association  of  physicians  for  the 
environment,  because  in  Switzerland  two  years  ago  a  physician  named  Dr. 
Werner  Nussbaumer  of  Switzerland  called  for  a  Society  of  Doctors  for  the 
Environment  and  3,000  practitioners  joined.   That  movement  has  swelled  into 
an  International  Society  of  Doctors  for  the  Environment  (ISDE)  of  which  Dr. 
Nussbaumer  continues  as  President.   There  are  now  in  existence,  or  in 
formation.  Societies  of  Doctors  for  the  Environment  in  many  countries 
internationally.   Dr.  John  Kimball  Scott  serves  as  our  delegate  to  that 
society.   He  is  now  at  the  ISDE  annual  meeting  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland  -- 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  will  be  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  discussing  his 
environmental  organization,  the  Green  Cross. 

At  our  conference  held  here  in  Washington,  a  number  of  issues  were 
discussed,  the  most  prominent  being: 
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1.  Air  Pollution 

2.  Ozone  Layer  Depletion  and  Health  Effects 

3.  Importance  of  Biological  Diversity  to  the  Physician  Community 

4.  Cancer  and  the  Environment 

5.  Pesticides,  Herbicides,  and  Agricultural  Toxics 

6.  Lead  and  Other  Heavy  Metals 

It  is  clear  that  Air  Pollution  was  the  major  concern  --  an  EPA  issue;  ozone 
layer  depletion  was  another  serious  concern  --  a  NASA  issue. 

We  intend  to  work  on  the  issue  of  air  pollution  first,  examining  every 
impact  it  has  on  the  human  body,  its  organs  and  systems;  not  only  on  the 
lungs . 

It  will  be  expected  that  those  medical  society  representatives  who 
participate  will  provide  a  presentation  about  the  impacts  of  air  pollution 
upon  the  body  organs  and  systems  in  which  they  specialize.   These 
presentations  will  have  been  cleared  with  the  appropriate  peer  review 
apparatuses  of  the  medical  specialty,  developed  in  language  understandable 
by  the  lay  public,  deal  with  what  is  known  and  what  is  not  yet  known  about 
the  impacts,  lay  out  a  suggested  research  agenda  in  detail,  and  provide 
appropriate  literature  references. 

The  National  Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment  stresses  the 
concept  --  that  all  appropriate  physicians'  organizations  come  together  to 
examine  air  pollution  (and  other  issues)  from  their  own  perspectives. 

Dr.  Al  Munzer,  President-Elect  of  the  American  Lung  Association,  in  his 
presentation  to  the  conference,  stated  that  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  many  bodily  organs  and  systems  and  pollutants,  such  as  air 
pollution: 

"...After  all,  it's  not  just  the  lungs  and  the  lower  respiratory  tract, 
but  also  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  and  the  skin  that  are  exposed  to 
environmental  pollution.   It's  not  just  the  lung  that  serves  as  a 
gateway  for  hazardous  pollutants,  but  it's  also  the  gastrointestinal 
tract.   It's  not  just  lung  cancer  but  also  bladder  cancer  that's 
related  to  smoking.   Lead  may  be  inhaled  through  the  lung,  but  it  has 
its  effect  on  bone,  blood  and  the  central  nervous  system.   Carbon 
monoxide  too  gains  access  to  the  body  by  the  lung,  but  has  its  greatest 
effect  on  the  cardiovascular  system.   In  all  modesty,  what  other  parts 
of  the  body  lack  is  not  a  connection  to  the  environment,  but  an 
organization  committed  to  bringing  that  relationship  to  the  fore  like 
the  American  Lung  Association." 

We  hope  that  you  will  urge  the  EPA,  in  bill  report  language,  to  work  with  us 
in  developing  appropriate  physician,  patient  and  public  education  materials 
and  videos  based  on  this  concept  of  dealing  with  air  pollution. 

The  same  approach  will  be  used  regarding  ozone  layer  depletion.  We  will  be 
developing  a  team  of  physician  specialists  to  work  on  these  issues: 
dermatologists,  immunologists ,  otolaryngologists,  plastic  surgeons. 
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ophthalmologists,  general  practitioners,  and  pediatricians,  to  name  a  few, 
each  approaching  the  problem  with  their  own  special  expertise. 

In  this  case,  we  hope  you  will  urge  NASA  to  work  with  the  National 
Association  of  Physicians  for  the  Environment  to  develop  similar  education 
and  information  materials. 

One  additional  matter:   Because  of  your  demonstrated  concern  for  the 
environment,  I  propose  another,  more  ambitious  concept  to  quickly  bring  into 
action  many  of  the  medicine/health  organizations  on  environmental  matters, 
whose  leadership  and  staff  will  have  to  be  convinced  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  do  so. 

The  concept  is  to  create  a  "Health/Medicine  Commission  on  the  Environment" 
or  a  "Commission  on  Environment  and  Medicine. " 

The  national  effort  could  be  supported  by  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  House. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  would  be  to  have  all  elements  of  the  health 
care  community  come  together  to  work  to  improve  the  environment. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  be  a  planning  meeting  called,  perhaps  under  your 
leadership,  bringing  together  key  leaders  of  the  various  constituency 
organizations,  including  medicine,  nursing,  allied  health  organizations, 
health  and  life  insurance  groups,  medical  media,  hospitals,  pharmaceutical 
organizations,  biotech  firms,  and  leaders  of  the  various  lay  organizations, 
among  others. 

The  leadership  group  would  lay  out  a  series  of  tasks  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
field,  which  program  would  be  introduced  to  a  national  conference  pulled 
together,  perhaps  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  of  all  appropriate 
organizations  in  the  medicine/health  field,  with  environment  leaders. 

Also,  inter-organizational  committees  would  be  developed  on  each 
environmental  problem  of  significance  (air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
biodiversity,  forest  issues,  etc.)  which  would  cross-cut  these 
organizations,  so  that  there  could  be  an  interplay  among  these  organizations 
on  the  various  issues.   These  committees,  when  formed,  would  come  up  with 
action  programs  in  each  of  the  areas  as  to  the  impacts  and  opportunities 
relating  to  the  environment. 

I  would  also  anticipate  that  funding  for  such  an  enterprise  could  be  made 
available  by  pharmaceutical,  medical  and  other  organizations,  and  that  a 
small  staff  could  be  set  up  to  coordinate  matters. 

I  can  already  think  of  a  number  of  leaders  from  the  medical  pharmaceutical 
and  biotechnology  community,  and  the  manufacturers  and  supply  companies  who 
provide  surgical,  medical  and  other  materials  to  the  medicine  and  health 
community,  who  would  come  forward  to  leadership  positions  in  such  an  effort. 
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The  commission  report  would  give  a  wide  range  of  actions  that  could  be 
undertaken,  including  things  like:  development  of  manuals  for  the  "greening" 
of  physicians'  and  health  care  professionals'  offices  and  hospitals; 
programs  of  physician  and  health  professions  education  which  would  receive 
educational  credit  from  their  professional  organizations,  structured 
activity  for  international  medical /environmental  matters,  development  of 
public  education  campaigns,  research  programs,  and  so  on. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  here  because  I  am  sure  you  can  see  in  your  mind's 
eye  what  is  needed. 

I  raise  this  matter  before  the  subcommittee  because  of  your  demonstrated 
interest  in  health  and  the  environment. 

I  appreciate  your  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak  with  you,  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  And  your  mission  would  be  primarily  focused  at 
communicating  the  relationships  between  environmental  pollut- 
ants and  a  specific  result  on  the  specific  parts  the  body. 

Mr.  Grupenhoff.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  As  I  say,  your  purpose  is  to  communicate  this  re- 
lationship. It  is  publicity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Grupenhoff.  Well,  first  of  all,  the  physicians  and  then  the 
patients  through  the  physicians  office,  and  finally  the  public. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  To  create  awareness,  that  is  your  mission. 

Mr.  Grupenhoff.  People  don't  think  about  these  problems,  and 
many  physicians  did  not  realize  what  the  impacts  were  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  You  want  to  document  those  relationships  and 
communicate  them. 

Mr.  Grupenhoff.  Exactly.  All  based  on  solid  peer  review  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Doctor,  thank  you  very  much.  Good  luck  in  your 
effort. 

Mr.  Grupenhoff.  Thank  you. 


Friday,  May  7,  1993. 
EPA 

WITNESS 

S.  WILLIAM  BECKER,  STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  AIR  POLLUTION  PRO- 
GRAM ADMINISTRATORS/ASSOCIATION  OF  LOCAL  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  Mollohan.  All  right.  Next,  the  committee  would  like  to  wel- 
come the  State  and  Territorial  Air  Pollution  Program  Administra- 
tors/Association of  Local  Air  Pollution  Control  Officials.  Testifying 
on  behalf  of  these  entities  is  Mr.  S.  William  Becker. 

Mr.  Becker  welcome  to  the  hearing  today. 

Mr.  Becker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Your  written  statement  will  be  a  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

Mr.  Becker.  I  will  summarize.  My  name  is  Bill  Becker.  I  am  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  two  national  associations  of  State  and 
Local  Air  Pollution  Control  Officials.  These  represent  every  State 
and  local  air  pollution  control  agency  in  the  country,  and  the  Con- 
gress provided  them  with  the  primary  authority  and  responsibility 
for  cleaning  up  our  air. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  for  State  and  local  air  pollution 
grants  under  Section  105  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Our  message  is  simple  today.  We  would  like  you  to  not  only  re- 
store the  $1.7  million  cut  that  the  President  has  requested  in  our 
grants  program  which  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  entire 
air  pollution  effort,  but  we  would  like  you  to  increase  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  by  $15  million. 

We  can  make  a  very  convincing  argument  that  we  deserve  more, 
but  we  are  limiting  our  request  to  the  amount  that  the  EPA  profes- 
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sional  staff  had  recommended  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  before  the  President  had  to  make  some  tough  choices.  You 
probably  are  aware 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  They  recommended  a  $15  milUon  increase  and 
$1.7  million  was  cut? 

Mr.  Becker.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  They  recommended  a  $15  million  increase 

Mr.  Becker.  Actually,  they  recommended  $15  minus  $1.7,  $1.3. 
We  are  recommending  the  same  amount  of  money  that  the  EPA 
officials  recommended  to  OMB. 

You  are  probably  well  aware,  including  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  air  pollution  is  a  serious  and  ubiquitous  problem.  Every 
metropolitan  area  in  the  country  almost,  without  exception,  ex- 
ceeds the  health-based  Federal  standards  just  for  smog.  And  if  you 
add  to  the  problem  carbon  monoxide  and  air  toxins  and  sulfide  and 
particulants  that  the  doctor  referred  to,  and  others  I  am  sure  have 
articulated. 

We  find  that  probably  half  the  population,  according  to  the 
American  Lung  Association,  is  exposed  to  unhealthful  air.  And  this 
is  not  just  elderly  and  the  infirmed  and  children,  but  it  is  healthy 
exercising  individuals. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Half  the  population? 

Mr.  Becker.  Half. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  And  would  an  awful  lot  of  that  exposure  be  asso- 
ciated with  mobile  sources  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Becker.  Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  point.  I  was  about  to  add 
that  State  and  local  governments  are  certainly  feeling  the  same 
kinds  of  financial  pains  that  the  Federal  Government  is  experienc- 
ing. But  the  bottom  line  is  that  not  only  are  we  having  difficulty 
meeting  the  new  mandates  under  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act,  we  are 
finding  that  our  base  program,  the  program  to  enforce,  to  monitor, 
to  do  the  things  that  we  need  to  do  just  to  comply  with  the  mini- 
mum requirements  is  seriously  eroding.  And  with  the  additional 
cut  and  without  an  increase,  it  is  going  to  be  more  significant. 

And  let  me  just  provide  you  a  couple  or  three  examples  of  where 
this  new  money,  where  the  restoration  of  the  $1.7  and  some  of  the 
new  money  would  go  for. 

We  are  responsible  under  the  act — your  State  is  responsible — all 
the  States  are  responsible  for  developing  what  is  called  a  State  Im- 
plementation Plan,  a  SIP,  a  strategy  to  clean  up  the  air.  And  it  re- 
quires extensive  inventoring,  extensive  mathematical  modeling,  a 
tremendous  effort.  Deadlines  are  coming  up. 

This  November  and  next  November  during  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
if  we  don't  submit  an  accurate  plan,  if  we  don't  have  the  nioney  to 
devote  to  this,  we  can  be  sanctioned  under  the  act,  and  it  includes 
withholding  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  highway  funds. 

While  I  think  sanctions  is  a  good  incentive  to  get  governments  to 
act,  we  need  to  do  with  the  money  what  Congress  said  we  should  be 
doing. 

We  have  a — this  is  not  a  sexy  issue,  but  it  is  an  important  one. 
We  have  a  substantial  requirement  for  conducting  monitoring  to 
make  sure  that  we  can  see  progress  in  air  quality  whether  it  is 
West  Virginia  or  Ohio  or  some  of  the  other  States.  We  are  having 
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difficulty  because  of  level  funding  in  the  past  during  the  mid-  to 
late-1980s  of  having  difficulty  of  replacing  monitors  of  upkeep.  And 
the  monitors  aren't  as  plentiful  as  we  would  like  to  tell  us  whether 
or  not  air  quality  is  improving. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  With  regard  to  stationery  sources,  aren't  they  re- 
quired to  model  themselves  and  can't  you  rely  on  that  information? 

Mr.  Becker.  Some  of  them  are  required  to  have  continuous  moni- 
tors like  the  power  plants.  Others  can't  use  continuous  monitors, 
they  are  either  too  expensive  or  the  pollutant  just  doesn't  lend 
itself  to  continuous  monitors.  The  kind  of  monitoring  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  not  the  emissions  coming  right  out  of  the  smoke  stack, 
it  is  monitoring  the  ambient  to  determine  whether  the  levels  are 
unhealthful. 

With  respect  to  the  issue,  you  state  the  mobile  sources.  Indeed 
those  are  the  dominate  of  both  smog  and  carbon  monoxide  and  air 
toxicants,  and  we  are  responsible  under  the  act  to  carry  out  a 
number  of  motor  vehicle  activity  also  ranging  from  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  enhanced  vehicle  inspection  and 
maintenance  programs. 

You  probably — both  of  you — have  to  take  your  car  to  get  it  in- 
spected. The  new  act  requires  us  to  have  a  centralized  facility  to 
expand  the  program  and  it  is  going  to  be  very  costly,  and  it  is  going 
to  be — but  in  addition  to  these 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  You  mean  centralized  facility?  What  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Becker.  In  areas  that  are  serious,  severe,  and  extreme  with 
respect  to  smog,  ozone 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Becker.  Certainly  Los  Angeles,  but  most  areas  in  the  ozone 
transport  commission — your  area  is  not — but  from  Maine  through 
Northern  Virginia,  for  example,  the  Congress  required  that  every 
area,  including  the  clean  air  areas  in  that  region,  have  to  have 
what  are  called  enhanced  vehicle  inspection  programs. 

And  rather  than  allow  gas  stations,  as  many  areas  do  today,  to 
conduct  those  inspections,  they  are  going  to  require  a  centralized 
facility  like  we  have  in  Maryland  where  you  have  to  drive  your  car 
20  minutes  or  so  to  go  to  a  centralized  facility,  and  the  repairs  have 
to  take  place  separate  from  that  facility. 

And  that  whole  program  is  just  going  to  be  expensive  to  imple- 
ment, and  if  we  are  serious  about  cleaning  up  the  automobile,  we 
have  to  do  a  good  job  on  that  practice. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  So  that  center  is  a  government  centralized  test- 
ing facility,  not  a  private  sector? 

Mr.  Becker.  It  is  a  government  facility  that  may  be  contracted 
out  to  a  contractor. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  But  you  are  requesting  dollars  to  initiate  that? 

Mr.  Becker.  We  are  requesting  dollar  resources  to  help  oversee  it 
and  implement  that  program.  And  that  is  just  one  small  part  of 
the  mobile  source  issue.  We  are  opting  into  cleaner  fuels,  adopting 
transportation  control  measures. 

Many  States,  particularly  in  the  northeast  and  mid-Atlantic,  are 
opting  into  the  California  motor  vehicle  standards,  the  low  emit- 
ting vehicle  standards.  And  this  is  because  the  Clean  Air  Act  won't 
provide    sufficient    benefits    to    clean    up    the    air.    The    Congress 
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said,  "Here  is  a  start,  but  you  have  to  do  whatever  is  left  to  clean 
up  the  air,"  and  this  is  going  to  require  going  above  and  beyond. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Government  pay  for  our 
entire  program.  On  the  contrary.  Even  though  permit  fees  will 
take  effect  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  we 
have  begun  developing  our  own  permit  fees  to  begin  developing  the 
infrastructure  to  pay  for  some  of  these  activities. 

But  even  those  ramp-up  fees  that  we  are  not  required  to  do,  but 
we  are  doing  so  because  we  need  the  money,  are  making  us  fall 
way  short  of  meeting  our  obligations.  And  you  have  been  very  sup- 
portive in  the  past  and  very  interested  in  our  programs,  and  we 
urge  you  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  these  needs  and  the  health 
effects  that  would  occur  if  we  don't  spend  the  few  resources  to 
meet  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Well,  we  will  certainly  look  at  that.  The  law  is 
in  place  and  it  needs  to  be  implemented,  and  I  am  sure  we  want  to 
do  our  part  in  helping  you  with  the  resources.  So  we  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Becker.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  S.  William  Becker  on  Behalf  of  the 

State  and  Territorial  Air  Pollution  Program  Administrators 

and  the  Association  of  Local  Air  Pollution  Control  Officials 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  7,  1993 


Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  S.  William  Becker  and 
I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  State  and  Territorial  Air  Pollution  Program 
Administrators  (STAPPA)  and  the  Association  of  Local  Air  Pollution  Control  Officials 
(ALAPCO).  These  organizations  are  the  national  associations  of  state  and  local  air 
pollution  control  agencies  in  the  54  states  and  territories  and  over  165  major  metropolitan 
areas  across  the  nation.  Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  state  and  local  air  quality  officials  --  the 
members  of  STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  -  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  ensuring  healthful 
air  quality  for  our  citizens. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  proposed  FY  1994  budget  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  especially  on  the  President's  request  for  funds 
under  Section  105  of  the  Qean  Air  Act  for  state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies. 


Summar/  of  STAPPA /ALAPCO's  Request 

The  President's  budget  for  FY  1994  includes  $172.89  million  in  grants  for  state  and 
local  air  pollution  control  agencies  under  Section  105  of  the  Qean  Air  Aa,  representing  a 
decrease  of  $1.7  million  from  the  appropriation  of  last  year.  We  are  extremely  troubled 
that,  at  this  time,  when  the  responsibilities  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  weigh  so  heavily  on  state 
and  local  agencies,  federal  funding  for  these  programs  could  be  decreased.  State  and  local 
agencies  were  finding  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out  the  essential  activities  required  by  the  Act 
with  the  funding  they  have  received  in  recent  years.  A  decrease  would  be  devastating! 
Accordingly,  we  ask  that  you  increase  federal  grants  to  state  and  local  agencies  in  FY  1994 
by  $15  million  over  the  President's  request,  to  a  total  of  $188  million,  to  help  us  fulfill  our 
many  obligations  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Additionally,  we  recommend  that  Congress  reestablish  the  state  assignee  program, 
which  would  not  require  additional  federal  funds.  Under  this  program,  EPA  would  hire 
additional  staff  with  Section  105  grants  and  assign  them  to  state  and  local  agencies. 


Air  Pollution  is  a  Serious  Problem 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  in  our  country  is  quite  alarming  and  deserves  our 
steadfast  efforts  to  address  it.  EPA  estimates  that  140  million  people  live  in  counties  that 
do  not  meet  the  health-based  standard  for  ozone  (smog)  alone  (EPA's  National  Air  Quality 
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and  Emissions  Trends  Report,  1991).  This  does  not  account  for  those  individuals  residing  in 
areas  that  do  not  meet  other  health-based  air  quality  standards,  including  carbon  monoxide, 
small  particulates,  lead,  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide,  nor  for  those  exposed  to  the 
estimated  2.2  billion  pounds  of  toxic  pollutants  that  were  emitted  into  the  air  in  1990,  many 
of  which  cause  or  are  suspected  of  causing  cancer  and  other  adverse  health  effects. 


Resource  Shortfalls  are  Damaging  State  and  Local  Programs 

State  and  local  governments,  in  particular,  are  feeling  the  pain  of  difficult  economic 
times.  Though  the  economy  may  be  improving  in  some  sectors,  states,  counties  and  cities 
continue  to  suffer  from  shortfalls.  This  is  resulting  in  the  continuing  decline  and  a  slowing 
of  progress  in  basic  air  quality  programs,  while  state  and  local  agencies  are  being  forced  to 
cut  back  further.  In  recent  years,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  our  "base"  air 
pollution  control  programs,  which  are  the  fundamental  elements  of  our  programs  and  the 
foundation  on  which  our  efforts  rest,  are  eroding.  While  Congress  has  attempted  to  respond 
to  many  new  air  pollution  control  mandates  under  the  1990  Qean  Air  Act,  it  has,  in  large 
part,  failed  to  respond  to  the  devastation  our  programs  experienced,  particularly  to  base 
programs,  during  the  years  of  level  funding.  For  example,  a  number  of  state  and  local 
agencies  have  reported  that  the  quality  of  their  programs  to  inspect  sources  of  air  pollution 
has  suffered  due  to  budgetary  problems.  Some  agencies  are  forced  to  make  their 
inspections  less  thorough.  Others  have  had  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  inspections.  Less 
thorough  or  frequent  inspertions  inaease  the  probability  that  violations  will  go  undetected. 

Additionally,  since  each  year  EPA  identifies  more  national  initiatives  and  high 
priorities,  an  adequate  infusion  of  resources  for  base  programs  has  not  occurred.  We  cannot 
emphasize  enough  the  importance  of  base  programs.  Without  a  healthy  foundation, 
including  trained  staff  and  adequate  equipment,  it  will  become  impossible  to  accomplish  the 
basic  tasks  or  the  highest  national  priorities,  which  are  often  of  greatest  concern  and  interest 
to  the  public.  Once  funding  is  increased,  state  and  local  agencies  must  begin  the  arduous 
task  of  rebuilding  their  base  programs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  on  even  more 
responsibilities  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 


The  Clean  Air  Act  Places  Enormous  Responsibilitv  on  State  and  Local  Air  Agencies 

In  recognition  of  our  air  quality  problems,  in  November  1990,  Congress  adopted  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  after  over  a  decade  of  hard  work  and  determination.  These 
comprehensive  amendments  have  provided  state  and  local  agencies  with  many  imponant 
tools  to  build  an  effective  air  quality  program  throughout  the  country.  The  new  law  calls 
for  state  and  local  agencies  to  adopt  comprehensive  control  programs  regulating  a  number 
of  important  air  pollution  problems,  including,  among  others,  smog,  carbon  monoxide, 
particulates,  acid  rain,  substances  that  deplete  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer,  and  a  host  of 
toxic  air  pollutants.  Additionally,  the  amendments  are  designed  to  enhance  compliance  and 
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enforcement  programs  and  ensure  that  sources  meet  and  maintain  their  air  pollution 
standards,  through  a  comprehensive  operating  permit  program.  These  activities,  though 
worthwhile,  are  extremely  costly  for  state  and  local  agencies  to  implement  I  wish  to  offer 
several  examples  of  necessary,  but  resource-intensive  activities  imder  the  Qean  Air  Act  for 
which  we  need  additional  federal  assistance. 

To  comply  with  the  Act,  many  state  and  local  agencies  must  develop  and  submit  new 
State  Implementation  Plans  under  very  ambitious  deadlines.  This  is  a  tremendous,  resource- 
intensive  exercise  that  is  taking  its  toll  on  these  agencies.  For  some  that  are  experiencing 
staffing  shortages,  this  has  meant  "borrowing"  personnel  from  other  parts  of  the  air  agency, 
such  as  enforcement  or  permitting,  and  still  being  unable  to  meet  the  deadlines.  Meanwhile, 
their  enforcement  programs,  which  are  essential  for  meeting  other  requirements  of  the  Act 
and  for  ensuring  that  controls  are  operating,  have  suffered  from  the  loss  of  personnel  and 
the  permitting  offices  are  experiencing  backlogs  that  are  imacceptable  to  the  agencies  and 
the  industries.  The  development  of  State  Implementation  Plans  also  requires  modeling 
programs  to  determine  the  effect  of  proposed  control  measures.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  Northeast,  where  transport  of  pollution  is  of  great  concern.  These  modeling  efforts, 
which  are  ongoing,  have  proven  to  be  much  more  resource  intensive  than  EPA  or  the  state 
or  local  agencies  had  anticipated. 

States  are  also  required  to  develop  and  implement  their  plans  in  FY  1994  to  reduce 
volatile  organic  compounds  by  15  percent  by  1996.  Unfortunately,  these  plans  will  have  to 
be  developed  without  the  dozen  control  technique  guidelines  that  EPA  was  responsible  for 
publishing.  Even  though  EPA  is  not  meeting  these  specific  obligations,  however,  state  and 
local  agencies  will  not  be  permitted  to  miss  their  deadlines.  Accordingly,  we  are  now  having 
to  develop  and  adopt  our  own  measures,  which  will  entail  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
resources.  Many  agencies  simply  do  not  have  adequate  resources  or  staff  to  cany  this 
additional  burden  of  responsibility. 

Another  substantial  part  of  state  and  local  air  quality  programs  for  which  additional 
federal  funding  is  needed  is  ambient  monitoring.  This  includes  monitors  and  monitoring 
stations  to  measure  levels  of  ozone,  carbon  monoxide,  and  air  toxics.  The  information  state 
and  local  agencies  gather  from  these  monitors  is  essential  for  planning  and  other  purposes. 
Accordingly,  monitoring,  as  well  as  the  upkeep  and  replacement  of  equipment,  is  critical. 
However,  it  is  Jilso  extremely  costly  -  for  many  agencies,  this  activity  may  consume  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  the  total  agency  budget.  Without  adequate  financial  support  in 
recent  years,  agencies  have  been  forced  to  postpone  necessary  monitor  replacements,  repairs 
and  upkeep  each  year  due  to  inadequate  funds.  As  a  result,  monitoring  equipment  and 
stations  have  fallen  into  greater  and  greater  disrepair.  This  situation  can  no  longer  be 
ignored. 

In  addition  to  monitor  upkeep  and  replacement,  the  provisions  of  the  Qean  Air  Act 
require  that  additional  monitoring  stations  be  added.  These  new  stations  are  extremely 
costly.     In  one  specific  example,  EPA  instructed  a  northeastern  state  to  develop  a 
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photochemical  assessment  monitoring  station  last  year.  The  cost  of  developing  and 
operating  just  one  such  site  cost  the  state  over  $200,000  for  the  first  year  alone.  As  you  can 
see,  we  desperately  need  significant  funds  for  monitoring  programs. 

The  control  of  mobile  sources  of  air  pollution  is  another  Clean  Air  Art  requirement 
for  which  state  and  local  agencies  require  additional  funds.  Motor  vehicles  are  responsible 
for  nearly  50  percent  of  the  emissions  contributing  to  ozone  and  80  percent  of  carbon 
monoxide  pollution,  as  well  as  over  one-half  of  the  toxic  air  pollution  problem  in  the  United 
States.  The  Qean  Air  Art  has  mandated  a  number  of  important  measures  to  address  these 
sources.  For  example,  many  state  and  local  agencies  are  required  to  develop  or  enhance 
their  automobile  inspection  and  maintenance  programs,  although  they  have  inadequate  staff 
and  resources  to  accomplish  it.  The  control  of  mobile  source  emissions,  which  is  an 
essential  element  of  our  air  pollution  control  effort,  should  receive  additional  financial 
support  from  Sertion  105  grants. 

With  respert  to  acid  rain,  under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  certain  facilities  are  required  to 
install  sophisticated  monitors  to  measure  emissions  continuously.  State  and  local  agencies 
may  be  called  upon  to  certify  that  these  continuous  emission  monitors  are  acceptable 
without  any  funding  to  accommodate  this  task.  These  agencies  simply  do  not  have  the  funds 
to  take  on  such  an  effort  without  additional  federal  support. 

In  general,  the  Clean  Air  Art  Amendments  require  substantial  expansions  in  staff  for 
many  state  and  local  agencies,  if  they  are  to  comply  with  its  mandates.  For  example,  states 
are  required  to  impose  Reasonably  Available  Control  Technology  requirements  on  industry 
to  regulate  nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  This  artivity  will  necessitate  additional  agency 
persoimel  to  ascertain  the  adequacy  of  the  permit  applications.  Many  agencies  have 
calculated  that  they  need  to  double,  triple,  even  quintuple  their  staffs,  in  some  areas,  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Clean  Air  Art.  Additionally,  once  additional  staff  is  hired, 
they  must  be  well  trained  in  order  to  benefit  the  agencies.  The  importance  of  resources  for 
adequate  training  can  not  be  overestimated.  State  and  local  agencies,  industry  and  the 
public  deserve  well-trained  staff  in  these  positions  of  great  responsibility. 


Clean  Air  Act  Fee  Program  WiU  Not  Cover  AU  Costs 

The  Qean  Air  Art  Amendments  call  for  state  and  local  agencies  to  collert  fees  from 
all  major  sources  of  air  pollution  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  comprehensive  permitting 
program  in  the  Act  These  revenues  will  be  essential  for  state  and  local  agencies  to 
maintain  efficient  permit  programs.  However,  the  federal  fees  will  not  take  effert  in  FY 
1994.  Moreover,  once  they  take  effect,  they  will  not  cover  all  aspects  of  oiu-  air  quality 
efforts. 

In  an  effort  to  raise  additional  revenue,  some  state  and  local  jurisdirtions  have 
voluntarily  adopted  interim  or  "ramp-up"  fee  programs  to  cover  some  of  the  costs  of 
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establishing  the  permitting  program.  Even  in  these  areas,  however,  the  initial  fees  are  not 
equal  to  the  full  fee  amount  required  under  the  Qean  Air  Act  and  are  not  adequate  to 
cover  the  costs  of  developing,  implementing  and  running  such  an  extensive  program. 
Accordingly,  federal  funding  is  needed  in  FY  1994,  during  the  critical  implementation  phase 
of  the  permit  program. 


•nu>  Slate  Avd^n^e  Program  Wm  Alleviate  Staffbtf  Shorta^ 

As  I  intimated  earlier,  state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies  repeatedly 
express  their  dire  need  of  additional  staff  to  carry  out  all  of  their  responsibilities  under  the 
Qean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990.  Unfortunately,  many  govenmients  have  curtailed 
hiring  new  employees  due  to  severe  budget  constraints,  which  has  prevented  many  agencies 
from  obtaining  the  necessary  staff  to  accomplish  their  goals,  even  with  federal  hinding. 

STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  wish  to  recommend,  as  the  associations  did  last  year,  that 
Congress  reinstate  the  state  assignee  program  under  Section  105(d)  of  the  Qean  Air  Act 
This  program,  which  would  not  require  additional  federal  funds,  would  allow  EPA  to  hold 
back  Section  105  grants  to  hire  additional  staff  who  would  be  assigned  to  state  and  local 
agencies  to  work  on  Qean  Air  Act  activities.  Under  such  a  program,  state  and  local 
agencies  could  quickly  obtain  and  train  staff  to  assist  in  the  additional  responsibilities  of  the 
Qean  Air  Act  without  waiting  for  state  and  local  hiring  constraints  to  be  lifted.  The  new 
staff  hired  under  such  a  program  would  be  invaluable  to  state  and  local  agencies.  The  state 
assignee  program  operated  quite  successfully  in  the  1970s.  Qirrently,  there  are  high-level 
air  officials  who  began  their  tenures  with  state  and  local  agencies  imder  the  former  state 
assignee  program. 


Condimon 

Although  the  Gean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  have  given  us  the  potential  to 
greatly  improve  our  nation's  air  quality,  we  will  not  succeed  unless  we  have  adequate 
resources  to  satisfy  its  mandates.  Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  two  and  one-half 
yean  since  the  passage  of  the  Amendments.  However,  there  are  enormous  obligations 
remaining,  many  of  which  fall  on  state  and  local  agencies.  We  are  ready  and  willing  to  carry 
out  Congress'  mandates  under  the  Amendments.  However,  we  are  in  critical  need  of  the 
federal  resources  that  will  allow  us  to  handle  such  a  massive  undertaking.  Without  adequate 
funding,  clean  air  as  envisioned  by  the  Act  will  remain  just  that,  merely  a  vision. 

We  strongly  recommend  you  increase  the  President's  FY  1994  budget  for  Section  105 
grants  by  $15  million,  totalling  $188  million,  and  reinstitute  the  state  assignee  program. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportimity  to  offer  our  recommendations  on  the  FY  1994  budget 
for  air  grants  to  state  and  local  agencies.  We  are  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 
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Friday,  May  7,  1993. 
EPA 
WITNESS 

CANDACE   C.   BALMER,   PROFESSOR,   WESTCHESTER   COMMUNITY   COL- 
LEGE 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  I  think  the  last  witness,  the  committee  would 
like  to  welcome  the  Westchester  Community  College.  Testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  college  is  Professor  Candace  C.  Balmer. 

Professor  Balmer,  welcome. 

Ms.  Balmer.  Thank  you.  I  understand  there  was  problem  locat- 
ing the  written  testimony.  I  apologize.  I  did  have  an  extra.  I  left  it 
with  Congresswoman  Lowey. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  We  will  make  do  here.  We  will  get  it. 

Ms.  Balmer.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  repre- 
sent environmental  educators  concerned  with  the  availability  of  a 
trained  environmental  work  force,  particularly  at  the  community 
college  level. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  at  a  time  when  efforts  to  abate  the  ef- 
fects of  pollution  on  our  natural  environment  and  minimize  further 
negative  impacts  have  reached  an  all-time  high,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  have  a  trained  work  force  capable  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  this  ambitious  undertaking. 

To  this  end,  I  am  requesting  that  Congress  reinstate  $5  million 
in  environmental  academic  training  funds  into  the  USEPA's  1993- 
1994  budget,  to  be  distributed  through  the  Workforce  Coordinating 
Committee. 

As  you  know,  I  am  Professor  Candace  Balmer,  and  I  am  Director 
of  Pollution  Abatement  Technology,  an  Associates  in  Science 
degree  program  at  Westchester  Community  College  in  Valhalla, 
New  York.  The  emphasis  of  our  program  is  on  training  laboratory 
technicians  to  perform  the  determinations  required  for  compliance 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  drinking  water  and  wastewater  dis- 
charge regulations. 

This  program  was  made  possible  by  an  academic  training  funds 
grant  from  the  USEPA's  Office  of  Workforce  Development,  the 
same  training  funds  which  EPA  cut  from  the  1993-1994  budget. 

The  response  to  our  program  from  the  community  has  been  tre- 
mendous: We  are  literally  turning  students  away.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  response  that  we  are  getting  from  potential  employ- 
ers. Representatives  from  both  public  and  private  laboratories,  en- 
vironmental consulting  firms,  drinking  water  and  wastewater 
treatment  plants  have  all  applauded  our  program  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  hire  our  graduates. 

Our  summer  internship  program,  which  places  students  in  envi- 
ronmental laboratories  between  their  first  and  second  years,  has 
successfully  placed  all  of  our  eligible  candidates  this  year,  in  spite 
of  the  depressed  economy.  The  point  of  this  example  is  to  illustrate 
the  obvious  need  we  have  for  technically  trained  environmental 
personnel.  This  type  of  training  is  being  accomplished  particularly 
at  the  two-year  and  community  colleges,  as  well  as  through  urban 
and  rural  minority  programs. 
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Historically,  as  a  Nation,  our  response  to  environmental  protec- 
tion has  been  regulatory-driven.  In  the  past  20-plus  years.  Congress 
has  passed  a  host  of  laws  and  regulations  designed  to  protect  and 
improve  the  quality  of  our  environment,  including  such  noble  regu- 
lations as  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act,  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  strengthening  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  and  the  Pollution  Prevention  Act. 

EPA's  groundwater  task  force  report  of  July  1991  emphasizes 
both  source  protection  and  remediation,  and  the  need  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  work  together  to  develop  compre- 
hensive groundwater  programs. 

The  common  thread  running  through  all  these  regulations  is  the 
need  for  emission  detection,  either  through  monitoring  or  other 
means.  For  example,  under  Title  III  of  SARA,  subject  facilities  are 
required  to  report  emissions  of  toxic  chemicals  to  individual  and 
environmental  media. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  focuses  on  emission 
monitoring  in  general  and  the  control  of  VOCs  and  CFC's  in  par- 
ticular. Additional  provisions  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1990  in- 
clude new  storm  water  permitting  requirements  under  the  NPDES 
which  involve  detailed  emission  monitoring,  as  well  as  revisions  to 
the  pretreatment  program  which  require  POTW's  to  inspect  and 
sample  Significant  Industrial  Users  no  less  than  once  a  year. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  these  diverse  and  far-reaching  en- 
vironmental regulations,  it  is  clear  that  we  need  a  skilled  work 
force  capable  of  implementing  prevention  and  remediation  strate- 
gies. Skilled  personnel  are  in  demand  at  all  levels  of  expertise. 

For  example,  the  validity  of  all  environmental  analj^tical  deter- 
minations rests  first  and  foremost  on  the  quality  of  the  sample 
itself.  Samples  have  to  be  taken  by  responsible  individuals  trained 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  sample  type,  sample  purpose,  loca- 
tion, timing,  weather  conditions,  and  numerous  other  variables. 

Pollution  monitoring  and  abatement  equipment  grows  ever  more 
sophisticated  and  requires  knowledgeable  individuals  trained  to  op- 
erate these  technologically  advanced  instruments.  Data  analysis 
and  evaluation  must  be  performed  by  skilled  individuals,  as  does 
the  decision-making  that  is  based  on  the  interpretation  of  this  data. 

In  addition,  research  is  desperately  needed  to  address  such  issues 
as  solid  waste  disposal  and  recycling  options,  energy-efficient  tech- 
nologies, and  the  development  of  effective  alternatives  to  toxic  ma- 
terial use  in  industrial,  agricultural,  and  household  applications. 
One  area  which  holds  tremendous  promise  is  the  relatively  un- 
tapped potential  of  biotechnology. 

The  application  of  bioremediation  technology  to  such  national 
and  international  disasters  as  oil  and  hazardous  substance  spills  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  Even  less  well-understood  is  the  use  of  biotech- 
nology to  reduce  and  even  eliminate  toxic  wastes  generated  by  in- 
dustrial processes. 

I  believe  the  United  States  has  a  responsibility  to  its  people  and 
to  the  world,  to  lead  the  way  in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  such  strategies.  In  order  to  meet  this  responsibility,  it  is  im- 
perative that  EPA  be  committed  to  training  this  large  environmen- 
tal work  force. 
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I  believe  the  community  colleges,  in  particular,  are  working  with 
government,  industry,  and  labor  to  create  these  high-paying  techni- 
cal jobs  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  the  jobs.  We  need  your  help  in  funding  the  development 
of  training  programs  that  will  provide  the  trained  technicians  to 
fill  these  jobs. 

Indeed,  the  EPA  must  not  only  be  committed  to  training  this 
work  force,  but  also  to  using  its  tremendous  influence  to  ensure 
that  this  work  force  reflects  the  diversities  of  individuals  in  our  so- 
ciety. Educational  opportunities,  in  the  form  of  environmental 
training  funds,  must  be  specifically  earmarked  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  educational  disadvantaged.  The  protection  of  our 
natural  environment  is  important  to  all  who  occupy  this  planet 
and  can  only  be  accomplished  through  our  combined  effort  also. 

I  am  requesting  that  Congress  reinstate  $5  million  into  EPA 
fiscal  year  1993-1994  budget  for  the  purpose  of  environmental  aca- 
demic training.  This  money  should  be  distributed  to  areas  of  need 
through  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Workforce  Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

Thank  you.  I  want  to  point  out,  there  were  so  many  people  here 
testifying  on  behalf  of  environmental  organizations  and  every 
single  one  of  them  are  employing  technicians,  environmental  tech- 
nicians. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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on 


Support  of  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency ' s  Environmental  Workforce 
Development  Programs 


to 


THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS, 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


at 

Washington,  D.  C. 
May  1993 


Associate  Director, 
Environmental  Control/Pollution  Abatement  Technology 
Westchester  Community  College 
Valhalla,  New  York   10595 
(914)  285  -  6788 
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Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  environmental  educators  concerned 
with  the  availability  of  a  trained  environmental  workforce. 
At  a  time  when  efforts  to  abate  the  effects  of  pollution  on 
our  natural  environment  and  minimize  further  negative  impacts 
have  reached  an  all-time  high,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  have  a  trained  workforce  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
this  ambitious  undertaking.   To  this  end,  I  am  requesting 
that  Congress  reinstate  5  million  dollars  in  environmental 
academic  training  funds  into  the  USEPA's  1993-94  budget,  to 
be  distributed  through  the  Workforce  Coordinating  Committee. 

I  am  Professor  Candace  Balmer,  Director  of  Pollution 
Abatement  Technology,  an  Associates  in  Science  degree  program 
at  Westchester  Community  College  in  Valhalla,  New  York.   The 
emphasis  of  our  program  is  on  training  laboratory  technicians 
to  perform  the  determinations  required  for  compliance  with 
federal,  state  and  local  drinking  water  and  wastewater 
discharge  regulations.   This  program  was  made  possible  by  an 
academic  training  funds  grant  from  the  USEPA's  Office  of 
Workforce  Development,  the  same  training  funds  which  have 
been  cut  from  EPA's  Fiscal  Year  1993-94  budget. 

The  response  to  our  program  from  the  community  has  been 
tremendous:  we  are  literally  turning  students  away.   More 
important,  however,  is  the  response  we  have  gotten  from 
potential  employers.   Representatives  from  both  public  and 
private  laboratories,  environmental  consulting  firms, 
drinking  water  and  wastewater  treatment  plants  have  all 
applauded  our  program  and  expressed  a  desire  to  hire  our 
graduates.   Our  summer  internship  program,  which  places 
students  in  environmental  laboratories  between  their  first 
and  second  years,  has  successfully  placed  all  of  our  eligible 
students  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  depressed  economy.   The 
point  of  this  example  is  to  illustrate  the  obvious  need  we 
have  for  technically  trained  environmental  personnel.   This 
type  of  training  is  being  accomplished  particularly  at  the 
two-year  and  community  colleges,  as  well  as  through  urban  and 
rural  minority  programs. 

Historically,  as  a  nation,  our  response  to  environmental 
protection  has  been  regulatory-driven.   In  the  past  twenty 
plus  years.  Congress  has  passed  a  host  of  laws  and 
regulations  designed  to  protect  and  improve  the  quality  of 
our  air,  land  and  water.   These  regulations  are  being 
updated,  revised,  and  added  to  regularly,  typically  m  the 
direction  of  additional  or  more  stringent  requirements.   Some 
notable  examples  include  the  Superfund  Amendments  and 
Reauthorization  Act,  or  SARA,  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  strengthening  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 
the  Pollution  Prevention  Act.   EPA's  groundwater  task  force 
report  of  July  1991  emphasizes  both  source  protection  and 
remediation,  and  the  need  for  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  to  work  together  to  develop  comprehensive 
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groundwater  programs. 


Emission  detection,  either  through  monitoring  or  other  means, 
is  the  basis  of  pollution  detection,  prevention  and 
remediation,  and  is  a  common  thread  running  through  each  of 
these  regulations.   Under  Title  III  of  SARA,  subject 
facilities  are  required  to  report  emissions  of  toxic 
chemicals  to  individual  environmental  media.   The 
reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  focuses  on  emission 
monitoring  in  general  and  the  control  of  VOC's  and  CFC's  in 
particular.   Additional  provisions  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  in 
1990  include  new  stormwater  permitting  requirements  under  the 
NPDES  which  involve  detailed  emission  monitoring,  as  well  as 
revisions  to  the  pretreatment  program  which  require  POTW' s  to 
inspect  and  sample  Significant  Industrial  Users  (SIU's)  no 
less  than  once  per  year. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  these  diverse  and  far- 
reaching  environmental  regulations,  it  is  clear  that  we  need 
a  skilled  workforce  capable  of  implementing  prevention  and 
remediation  strategies.   Skilled  personnel  are  in  demand  at 
all  levels  of  expertise. 

For  example,  the  validity  of  all  environmental  analytical 
determinations  rests  first  and  foremost  on  the  quality  of  the 
sample  itself.   Samples  must  be  taken  by  responsible 
individuals  trained  to  recognize  the  significance  of  sample 
type,  location,  timing,  weather  conditions  and  other 
variables.   Pollution  monitoring  and  abatement  equipment 
grows  ever  more  sophisticated  and  requires  knowledgeable 
individuals  trained  in  the  operation  of  technologically 
advanced  instrumentation.   Data  analysis  and  evaluation  must 
be  performed  by  skilled  individuals,  as  does  the  decision- 
making which  is  based  on  data  interpretation. 

In  addition,  research  is  desperately  needed  to  address  such 
issues  as  solid  waste  disposal  and  recycling  options,  energy- 
efficient  technologies,  and  the  development  of  effective 
alternatives  to  toxic  material  use  in  industrial, 
agricultural  and  household  applications.   One  area  which 
holds  tremendous  promise  is  the  relatively  untapped  potential 
of  biotechnology.   The  application  of  bioremediation 
technology  to  such  national  and  international  disasters  as 
oil  and  hazardous  substance  spills  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Even  less  well-understood  is  the  use  of  biotechnology  to 
reduce  and  even  eliminate  toxic  wastes  generated  by 
industrial  processes. 

The  United  States  has  a  responsibility,  to  its  people  and  to 
the  world,  to  lead  the  way  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  such  strategies.   In  order  to  meet  this 
responsibility,  it  is  imperative  that  EPA  be  committed  to 
training  the  large  environmental  workforce  we  need.   Indeed, 
the  EPA  must  not  only  be  committed  to  training  a  large 
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workforce,  but  also  to  using  its  tremendous  influence  to 
ensure  that  this  workforce  reflects  the  diversity  of 
individuals  in  our  society.   Educational  opportunities,  in 
the  form  of  environmental  training  funds,  must  be 
specifically  earmarked  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged.   The  protection  of  our  natural 
environment  is  important  to  all  who  occupy  this  planet  and 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  our  combined  efforts. 

I  am  requesting  that  Congress  reinstate  5  million  dollars 
into  EPA's  Fiscal  Year  1993-94  budget  for  the  purpose  of 
environmental  academic  training.   This  money  should  be 
distributed  to  areas  of  need  through  EPA's  Workforce 
Coordinating  Committee.   Please  see  the  attached  categorized 
budget  for  more  detail. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Committee. 


PROPOSED  BUDGET 

Traineeships  in  Air  Programs  800,000 

Minority  Fellowship  Program  500,000 

State  Agency  Drinking  Water  Fellowships  400,000 

2+2  High  School/Community  College  Program  400,000 

Workforce  Needs  Assessment  Conference  100,000 

Waste  Recycling  Training  2  50,000 

HAZMAT  Training  300,000 

State  Agency  Fellowships  in  Solid  Waste  250,000 

American  Indian  Science  and  Engineering 

Fellowships  350,000 

Urban/Rural  Minority  Training  Program  125,000 

Environmental  Equity  Program  400,000 

Total  $5,000,000 
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Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Which  you  are  graduating. 

Ms.  Balmer.  Exactly  right. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  How  many  have  you  graduating  per  year? 

Ms.  Balmer.  Roughly  10.  We  are  a  very  new  program.  We  were 
expanding  actually  this  year  to  two  sections,  so  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  graduating  new  people.  I  recently  attended  a  consortium  of 
community  colleges,  all  developing,  in  three  to  five  years  have  de- 
veloped a  variety  of  environmental  programs,  from  hazard  materi- 
als handlers,  asbestos  removal,  water  and  wastewater  people,  and 
it  was  a  fantastic  group  with  just  a  lot  of  the  ideas  and  expanding, 
but  we  sure  need  the  support  of  the  EPA. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  What  support  has  EPA  given  you  through  the 
Environmental  Academic  Training  Program? 

Ms.  Balmer.  Our  program  was  funded — the  development  of  our 
program  was  funded  to  the  tune  of  about  $300,000  over  the  past 
four  years  for  the  purpose  of  start-up.  Once  we  get  these  programs 
started  up,  then  they  take  over  by  themselves.  But  it  is  important 
to  have  that  start-up  money  which  primarily  goes  into  equipment 
purchase. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  So  EPA's  funding  this  account  allows  EPA  in 
turn  to  support  the  start-up  of  the  programs  you  are  referring  to? 

Ms.  Balmer.  Exactly,  and  meeting  the  need  for  those  technicians 
also  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  And  primarily  EPA's  help  is  in  the  purchase  of 
equipment? 

Ms.  Balmer.  Well,  for  us  that  is  true.  I  wouldn't  want  to  speak 
for  other  community  college  programs  because  they  are  diverse, 
but  certainly  that  is  a  large  expense.  But  it  is  also  ever3^hing  that 
is  entailed  in  the  start-up  of  a  program. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  What  is  the  Workforce  Coordinating  Committee? 
Is  that  an  EPA  entity? 

Ms.  Balmer.  Yes,  that  is  the  EPA,  the  Office  Workforce  Develop- 
ment and  Coordinating  Committee. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Okay.  Terrific.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony 
here  today. 

Ms.  Balmer.  Thanks  very  much.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  We  would  probably  like  a  copy  of  it  ourselves 
sometime. 

Ms.  Balmer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Well,  that  is  it.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

[The  following  statements  were  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
record:] 
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The  American  Association  of  Immxmologists  (AAI)  represents  nearly  6000 
working  scientists  at  the  cutting  edge  of  basic  life  sciences  and  biomedical 
research. 

AAI's  members  conduct  research  on  infectious  disease,  regulation  of  the 
immime  system  in  health  and  disease,  transplantation  and  ttunor  biology,  and 
organ-specific  disorders  such  as  diabetes  and  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  skin, 
gastrointestinal  tract,  eye  and  nervous  system.  Excluding  cancer,  more  than  50 
million  Americans  suffer  from  diseases  associated  with  immune  dyshmction.  The 
immtme  system  is  an  element  in  many  diseases  because  of  its  unique  status  as  a 
mobile  organ  system  that  circulates  throughout  the  body.  The  immune  system  is 
essential  to  the  health  and  disease  of  all  other  organ  systems. 

The  bulk  of  our  research  is  funded  through  individual,  investigator-initiated 
and  peer-reviewed  research  grants.   On  behalf  of  AAI  let  me  acknowledge  and 
thank  you  for  the  support  for  basic  life  sciences  research  that  has  been  provided 
by  this  Subcommittee  in  the  past. 

AAI  recognizes  that  the  U.S.  has  a  near-crippling  federal  budget  deficit 
This  debt  limits  the  nation's  ability  to  act  on  an  array  of  societal  problems.  The 
deficit  also  prevents  us  from  investing  adequately  in  potentially  high-ret%im  areas 
such  as  biomedical  research  that  lead  to  improved  health  care  and  economic 
growth. 

From  a  more  global  perspective,  fxmding  constraints  have  consequences 
beyond  our  grasp.  We  will  never  know  what  adequately  funded  basic  research 
might  have  discovered,  what  diseases  might  have  been  xmderstood  and  how  many 
lives  might  have  been  saved  as  a  result  of  increased  knowledge.   History 
demonstrates  that  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  which  efforts  in  fundamental 
research  will  lead  to  critical  insights  about  how  to  prevent  and  treat  disease. 

That  is  why  the  work  of  this  Subcommittee  is  so  important  Through  its 
funding  of  the  life  sciences  research  budgets  at  the  National  Science  Foimdation 
(NSF),  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA),  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA),  and  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  this 
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Subcommittee  can  ensure  that  life  sciences  research  is  adequately  funded. 

Life  sciences  researchers  seek  to  fill  a  gap  in  our  vmderstanding  of  how 
biological  processes  work.  Their  research  enables  us  to  increase  our  imderstanding 
of  biological  processes  and  contributes,  among  other  things,  to  the  development  of 
more  cost-effective  medical  treatments  including  new  drugs  and  biotechnology 
products.   Better  medical  treatments  in  turn  traiislate  into  lives  saved,  illnesses 
shortened  and  cured,  and  disabilities  prevented. 

Basic  life  sciences  and  biomedical  research  also  supply  the  raw  materials  of 
the  emerging  biotechnology  industry.   In  the  U.S.  last  year,  biotechnology 
employed  more  than  79,000  individuals  and  generated  revenues  of  some  $6  billion. 
In  1991,  the  biotechnology  industry  generated  revenues  of  $4  billion,  and  despite  a 
deepening  recession,  new  jobs  in  biotechnology  grew  by  13  percent  in  1991-1992. 
If  you  have  any  doubt  that  biotechnology  is  among  the  fastest-growing  industries 
in  America,  consider  that  experts  predict  that  it  will  increase  to  a  $50  billion-a-year 
industry  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Hundreds  of  U.S.  companies,  ranging  from  aquaculture  to  manufactiu-ing, 
use  biotechnology  in  developing  new  processes  and  making  new  products.   Like 
every  new  industry,  biotechnology  has  its  own  unique  needs  and  challenges- 
including  so-called  patient  capital  for  investment  and  an  evolving  regulatory 
structiu-e  and  climate.   However,  according  to  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  "an  issue  central  to  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  efforts  in 
biotechnology  is  a  sufficient  and  stable  level  of  funding  for  areas  of  science  crucial 
to  the  field." 

In  order  to  sustain  the  competitive  position  of  biomedical-based  industries, 
basic  research  must  continue  to  provide  a  stream  of  discoveries  that  can  be 
translated  into  new  products.   AAI  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that  this 
means  providing  adequate  federal  support  for  a  broad  base  of  fundamental 
research,  rather  than  shifting  to  an  emphasis  on  applied  research. 

These  are  AAI's  research  funding  recommendations  for  the  four  agencies 
under  the  VA-HUD  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 
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1.)  The  National  Science  Foundation.  In  the  biological  sciences,  NSF 
focuses  on  supporting  those  aspects  of  biology  not  directly  related  to  human 
health.  The  Biological  Sciences  Directorate  supports  a  wide  range  of  research  in 
such  interdisciplinary  fields  as  cell  biology,  biochemistry,  biophysics,  genetics,  and 
neuroscience.   Other  NSF  research  directorates  cooperate  with  the  Biological 
Sciences  Directorate  to  fund  interdisciplinary  research.  In  spite  of  NSF's  strong 
reputation  and  demonstrated  achievements,  most  of  the  research  programs  that 
support  investigator-initiated  proposals  have  been  starved  financially.   Only  a  few 
percent  of  scientifically  worthy  proposals  receive  funding,  and  in  many  cases  the 
grant  dollars  provided  to  successful  applicants  are  insufficient  for  the  effective 
performance  of  the  proposed  work.   At  the  same  time,  the  NSF  is  considering 
whether  to  take  on  new  tasks  beyond  its  original  mission,  such  as  acting  as  the 
catalyst  for  efforts  to  encourage  interaction  among  academia,  industry,  and 
government  agencies  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  While  these  tasks  may 
be  worthwhile,  AAI  believes  they  should  not  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  NSF's 
research  mission  and  portfolio. 

AAI  urges  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  to  double  the  NSF 
Research  and  Related  Activities  (R&RA)  budget  over  the  next  five  years.  This  is  a 
proposal  that  was  first  made  in  1987,  and  remains  a  worthy  national  goal.   Whereas 
the  component  of  the  NSF  budget  for  science  education  has  tripled  since  FY  1988, 
the  NSF's  FY  1993  research  budget  of  $1,859  billion  is  $1  billion  below  the  level 
that  should  have  been  reached  in  FY  1992,  the  end  of  the  1987  five-year  plan.   AAl 
recommends  a  15  percent  increase  for  NSF  Research  and  Related  Activities  for  FY 
1994,  to  bring  it  to  $2,129  billion.  The  Qinton  Administration  has  requested  $2,204 
billion  for  NSF  in  FY  94,  but  as  is  well  known,  this  increase  was  predicated  upon 
passage  of  the  President's  Economic  Stimulus  Package.   Our  understanding  is  that 
the  Administration  still  intends  to  request  an  increase  of  NSF's  budget  to  $2,204 
billion,  despite  the  fate  of  the  stimulus  package.  We  certainly  hope  that  this 
much-needed  increase  in  basic  research  funding  is  supported  by  Congress. 

2.)   Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.   DVA  physician-scientists  engaging  in 
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basic  and  clinical  research  have  made  major  advances  in  designing  and 
implementing  new  approaches  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  such  as 
hypertension,  liver  cirrhosis,  emphysema,  and  coronary  artery  disease.   DVA 
researchers  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  development  of  organ 
transplant  technology  and  the  management  of  end-stage  renal  disease.  The 
existence  of  a  research  program  within  the  DVA  medical  system  also  has  made  it 
possible  to  amass  important  information  on  the  long-term  course  of  chronic 
diseases  associated  with  the  nation's  aging  population  of  veterans.  The  findings  of 
DVA  medical  research  benefit  all  in  our  society  who  may  suffer  from  these 
diseases. 

The  health  of  the  DVA  research  program  is  also  vital  to  its  role  as  one  of 
this  nation's  primary  educators  of  health  care  professionals.   More  than  100 
medical  schools  are  affiliated  with  DVA  hospitals  and  more  than  half  of  the 
practicing  physicians  in  the  United  States  today  have  received  at  least  part  of  their 
training  at  DVA  hospitals.  A  severely  reduced  medical  research  budget  would 
greatly  hamper  the  ability  of  the  DVA  to  recruit  and  retain  top  professionals  to 
provide  health  care,  conduct  research  and  train  the  next  generation  of  physicians. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  requested  $206  million  for  DVA  research  in 
FY  94.  This  spending  level  does  not  permit  the  DVA  to  fund  any  new  research 
grants,  which  seriously  compromises  the  DVA's  ability  both  to  recruit  new 
physician-scientists  and  to  retain  some  of  the  most  productive  members  of  its 
medical  care  system.  Unless  this  situation  is  quickly  remedied,  it  will  lead  to 
lasting  damage  to  the  quality  of  DVA  medical  care. 

AAI  recommends  that  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  provide  at  least 
$280  million  for  the  DVA  Medical  Research  Program  in  FY  1994.  This  sum  will  be 
the  first  step  toward  revitalizing  both  the  research  program  and  the  Career 
Development  Awards  for  DVA  physician-scientists.  AAI  bases  this 
recommendation  on  the  FY  93  request  of  $242  million  for  DVA  Medical  Research, 
adding  to  it  $25  million  to  restore  funding  for  Career  Development  Awards. 

3.)   National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.   For  FY  1992,  NASA's 
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Life  Sciences  Division  awarded  some  300  competitive  research  grants  totalling  $46 
million.   More  than  80  percent  of  these  grants  were  for  research  relevant  to  the 
goals  of  the  Space  Life  Science  Division:  ensxiring  the  health,  safety,  and 
productivity  of  humans  in  space  and  acquiring  fundamental  scientific  knowledge 
concerning  space  biological  sciences.  The  topics  investigated  in  this  program 
include  subjects  that  are  also  important  to  human  health  on  Earth. 

For  FY  1993,  the  Life  Sciences  Division  expects  to  fund  $46  million  in 
competitive  research  grants,  the  same  as  in  FY  1992.  AAI  recommends  that  the 
new  Administration  and  Congress  provide  $50.72  million  for  Life  Sciences 
competitive  grants  for  FY  1994.   Although  the  Clinton  Administration  has 
requested  $49  million,  AAI  hopes  that  Congress,  led  by  the  VA-HUD 
Subcommittee,  wUl  assure  the  needed  funding. 

4.)   Environmental  Protection  Agency.   AAI  strongly  supports  EPA's  effort  to 
strengthen  the  scientific  basis  for  its  actions  on  environmental  problems. 
Although  primarily  a  regulatory  agency,  the  EPA  must  gather  the  scientific 
information  necessary  to  make  informed  judgments  on  environmental  risks.   AAI 
recommends  that  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  provide  EPA  with  $26.25 
million  for  the  Office  of  Exploratory  Research  in  FY  1994.  The  Clinton 
Administration  has  requested  $22  million  for  FY  94.  Any  increase  should  be  used 
to  support  investigator-initiated  extramural  research  that  has  been  reviewed 
through  the  agency's  competitive  process. 

In  conclusion.  President  Clinton  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  re- 
investing in  people,  in  infrastructure,  in  those  things  which  will  provide  tangible 
benefits  in  the  futxue,  and  on  which  our  future  economic  competitiveness  and 
quality  of  life  will  be  based.  We  at  AAI  hope  you  agree  that  basic  biomedical 
research—and  the  young  scientists  needed  to  carry  out  such  research—are  essential 
to  building  that  infrastructure  and  strengthening  the  futiire  health  and  economic 
prosperity  of  our  nation. 

The  opportunities  we  can  see  in  the  life  sciences  all  stem  from  fundamental 
research.   It  is  only  through  vigorous  support  of  such  basic,  untargeted. 
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investigator-initiated  research  that  we  can  assure  the  continued  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  that  will  be  valuable  in  medical  applications. 

Basic  research  enables  us  to  increase  our  understanding  about  life  processes 
and  contributes  to  the  development  of  more  effective  medical  treatments  including 
new  drugs  and  biotechnology  products.   Research  advances  translated  into 
products  by  the  biotechnology  and  therapeutic  drug  industries  contribute  directly 
to  domestic  economic  growth  and  international  competitiveness,  which  reduce  the 
federal  budget  deficit.  The  U.S.  biotechnology  industry,  which  is  completely 
dependent  on  continuing  basic  research,  has  already  seen  tremendous  growth  and 
will  be  a  major  component  of  our  nation's  economic  competitiveness  in  the  21st 
century. 

It  is  reassuring  to  hear  President  Clinton  xinderscore  the  fundamental  value 
of  investing  in  our  nation's  future.   At  one  point,  the  Clinton  team  discussed  the 
creation  of  a  new  set  of  budget  categories  including  one  called  "investment  in  the 
future."  Can  anyone  dispute  that  continuing  our  commitment  to  basic  biomedical 
research  is  such  an  investment? 

WWtt 
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American  Public  Power  Atuclatlon 


2301  M  Street.  HW 
Washington,  DC.  20037-1484 
2027467-2900 

Statement  of  the 

American  Public  Power  Association 

Submitted  to  the 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

on 

P^  1994  EPA  Appropriations 

April  30, 1993 

The  American  Public  Power  Association  (APPA),  the  national  service  organization 
representing  more  than  1.750  local,  publicly  owned  electric  utilities,  submits  this 
statement  to  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA.  HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies  concerning  appropriation  to  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

FT  FriTRTr  AND  MAGNFTTr  FTRT.DS  RESEARCH 

Electric  and  magnetic  fields  -  or  EMF  -  refers  to  the  electric  field  caused  by 
voltage  and  the  magnetic  field  surrounding  a  current-carrying  conductor. 
Concerns  about  possible  adverse  health  effects  from  exposure  to  EMF  have  grown 
steadily  since  the  early  1970s.  While  some  studies  have  shown  a  possible  link 
between  childhood  leukemia  and  EMF  exposure,  other  studies  have  shown  no 
association  between  adverse  health  effects  and  EMF.  However,  scientists,  electric 
utilities  and  the  public  can  agree  on  one  point  -  an  expanded  and  accelerated 
research  program,  specifically  focused  on  health  effects,  is  needed  to  investigate 
and  resolve  the  questions  over  EMF. 

In  response  to  growing  public  concern  over  EMF  questions.  Congress  included  in 
the  1992  Energy  Policy  Act  (Public  Law  102-486)  a  new  National  EMF  Research 
and  Public  Information  Dissemination  Program  (see  Section  2118).   This  legislation 
authorized  a  five-year,  S6S-million  effort  (50  percent  of  which  is  to  come  from 
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non-federal  sources)  to  determine  the  health  effects  of  EMF,  to  demonstrate  EMF 
mitigation  technologies,  and  to  disseminate  information  to  the  public.   DOE  is  charged 
with  managing  the  overall  program  and  conducting  research  in  the  areas  of  applied 
engineering  and  mitigation.   In  its  testimony  before  the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  APPA  supported  FY  94  DOE  funding  of  $6  million  for  on-going  EMF 
programs,  as  well  as  an  additional  $12  million  to  initiate  the  new  expanded  and 
accelerated  National  EMF  Research  and  Public  Information  Dissemination  Program.   Of 
the  $12  million  in  new  DOE  EMF  funding,  one-half  would  come  from  federal  funds.     ■ 
while  the  other  half  would  come  from  voluntary  contributions  by  electric  utilities, 
electric  equipment  manufacturers,  and  other  interested  parties. 

While  the  bulk  of  federal  research  dollars  on  this  issue  are  controlled  by  the  Department 
of  Energy,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  research  into  the  potential  effects  of  EMF 
is  designed  primarily  to  safeguard  public  health.   Clearly,  consumers  regard  EMF  as  a 
public  health  -  not  an  electricity  or  energy  -  issue.   Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  agencies 
with  responsibility  for  public  health,  such  as  EPA  continue  participating  in  the  EMF 
research.   This  will  enhance  the  credibility  and  public  acceptance  of  the  research  efforts. 

As  part  of  its  ongoing  EMF  research.  EPA  evaluates  available  scientific  information  to 
identify  possible  health  risks  from  EMF  exposure,  and  develops  communications 
strategies.   APPA  supports  contained  EMF  research  through  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  calls  for  interagency  cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Energy,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
further  EMF  research  efforts.  The  Committee  is  urged  to  provide  funding  and  direction 
to  EPA  to  continue  it  EMF  research  programs. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

DR.  KEITH  G.  BRISCOE 

PRESIDENT  OF  BUENA  VISTA  COLLEGE 

STORM  LAKE,  IOWA 


PRESENTED  TO  THE  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT 

AGENCIES  SUBCOMMITTEE 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPIUATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON,  DC 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  Record  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  VA-HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  on  behalf  of  Buena  Vista  College  and 
the  City  of  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

In  the  following  testimony,  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  an  important  initiative  that  the 
City  of  Storm  Lake  and  Buena  Vista  College  are  undertaking  which  we  believe  is  both  timely 
and  critical  to  the  future  quality  of  rural  America's  most  precious  commodity  ~  water.   The 
need  for  clean  water  has  been  and  remains  the  single  most  critical  natural  resource  issue 
confronting  the  United  States  and  the  world.   Over  the  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
increasing  pollution  of  groundwater  sources,  the  depletion  of  clean  water  sources,  the 
increased  utilization  of  water  for  industry,  waste  disposal,  recreation,  and  agriculture  -  the 
very  life  line  of  rural  America.   In  addition,  population  concentrations  in  arid  regions  and 
changing  climatic  situations  worldwide,  have  placed  water  issues  at  the  forefront  of  the 
debate  over  the  nation's  environmental  policy. 

Agriculture,  in  particular,  produces  environmentally  devastating  pollution  that  until 
recently  has  gone  undetected.   This  has  come  at  the  expense  of  much  of  our  nation's 
waterways  and  water  supplies.   Rural  communities  across  America  are  only  beginning  to 
realize  the  unfortunate  by-products  of  extensive  agricultural  productivity.   Particularly 
affected  are  water  supplies  in  close  proximity  to  intensive  agricultural  areas.    Each  time  it 
rains,  hundreds  of  gallons  of  water  drain  from  farm  land  carrying  with  it  all  the  chemicals, 
pesticides  and  animal  waste  that  sit  on  top  of  the  soil.   This  water  drains  into  lakes  and  rivers 
and  contaminates  not  only  water  that  people  drink,  but  the  fish  and  other  life  that  we  eat. 
Aquatic  life  critical  for  the  survival  of  the  lake  or  river  and  other  species  that  live  in  it  are 
also  at  risk.   In  time,  once  bountiful  bodies  of  water  will  become  toxic  and  possibly  seek  to 
exist. 

With  the  increasing  competition  for  and  growing  scarcity  of  fresh,  clean  water  in 
rural  America,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  better  understand  the  relationship  between  lake 
conservation  and  lake  utilization,  the  role  of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  the  dynamics  of 
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policy  and  economy  in  water  issues.    Further,  we  must  seriously  consider  the  detrimental 
health  effects  which  nonpoint-source  pollution  can  have  on  individuals. 

Nonpoint-source  pollution  results  from  diffuse  run-off  of  various  pollutants  from 
farms,  city  streets,  construction  sites  and  even  lawns.    Rainfall  and  snowmelt  carry  nutrients, 
animal  waste,  fertilizer,  pesticides  and  bacteria,  which  contaminate  groundwater  and  surface 
water.    Such  pollution  destroys  aquatic  life,  thus  hindering  the  commercial  and  sport  fishing 
industries.    It  degrades  the  beauty  of  many  waterways  and  deprives  mankind  of  clean  water. 

While  the  contributors  of  nonpoint-source  pollution  include  urban  run-off,  water 
engineering  projects  (dam  and  reservoir  construction),  abandoned  mines,  commercial  timber 
cutting,  construction,  and  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  scientific  experts  have  estimated  — 
and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  confirms  —  that  agriculture  is  the 
source  of  as  much  as  75  percent  of  all  nonpoint-source  pollution. 

Storm  Lake  is  Iowa's  third  largest  lake  and  of  the  lake's  17,000  acre  watershed, 
approximately  80  percent  (14,560  acres)  is  cropland  in  a  primarily  com/soybean  rotation. 
The  remainder  of  the  acreage  is  urban  and  transportation  corridors.    Like  many  lakes 
throughout  America,  Storm  Lake  is  used  for  fishing,  boating  and  many  other  recreational 
activities.    Storm  Lake  is  also  at  the  critical  head  of  a  system  that  provides  water  to  the  Des 
Moines  area  approximately  250  miles  south  of  Storm  Lake. 

Over  the  past  years,  the  quality  of  the  water  in  Storm  Lake  has  consistently 
deteriorated.   This  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  frequency  of  algal  bloom  during  the 
summer  months.   Sediment  build-up  due  to  soil  erosion  from  the  surrounding  farm  land  has 
been  a  significant  contributor  to  the  decline  in  aquatic  life  and  water  quality.   Storm  Lake 
has  been  dredged  twice  in  the  past  due  to  accumulated  sediment. 

Agricultural  practices  formerly  thought  harmless  account  for  a  large  percentage  of 
pollution  from  agricultural  run-off.   In  particular,  soil  erosion  is  a  major  factor  in  sediment 
build-up  and  pollution.   For  instance,  eight  acres  of  prime  top  soil  float  past  Memphis  every 
hour.   The  Mississippi  River  acts  as  a  mode  of  transportation  for  millions  of  tons  of  topsoil 
from  farms  across  its'  surrounding  region.   Iowa,  for  example,  once  had  an  average  of 
sixteen  inches  of  the  finest  topsoil  in  the  world;  now  that  average  is  down  to  eight  inches. 
The  rest  is  believed  to  be  somewhere  on  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    As  these 
enormous  quantities  of  soil  enter  waterways,  so  do  the  chemicals  and  pesticides  that  were 
used  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  the  animal  waste  that  has  been  used  to  fertilize  the  land. 

Water  quality  has  become  a  problem  that  the  citizens  of  Storm  Lake  have  come  to 
understand  firsthand.    In  Iowa,  and  in  many  communities  across  the  country,  groundwater  is 
a  vital  natural  resource.    Groundwater  is  the  source  of  drinking  water  for  the  majority  of 
lowans.    In  1985,  53  percent  of  the  nation's  total  population  used  groundwater  as  their 
source  of  drinking  water.   In  rural  America,  nearly  all  of  the  population's  drinking  water 
supply  came  from  groundwater.   In  a  number  of  areas  across  the  country,  the  quality  of 
groundwater  has  been  degraded  to  unacceptable  levels.    Of  the  contaminants  resulting  from 
nonpoint-source  pollution,  the  majority  can  be  attributed  to  agriculture  and  farm  run-off.   For 
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example,  during  a  recent  EPA  groundwater  study,  it  was  found  that  33  percent  of  700  wells 
in  Iowa  and  30  percent  of  500  wells  tested  in  Minnesota  were  infected  with  various 
pesticides.   Furthermore,  the  EPA,  after  detecting  46  pesticides  in  the  groundwater  of  more 
than  half  of  the  states  in  the  country,  concluded  that  this  was  a  result  of  agricultural  activity. 
Other  studies  have  revealed  that  agriculture  is  accountable  for  the  contamination  of  vast 
numbers  of  wildlife  refugees  nationwide.   In  the  past,  lowans  have  been  able  to  use 
groundwater  for  various  purposes  without  having  to  treat  the  water  first.   The  continued 
health,  welfare  and  economic  prosperity  of  all  lowans  is  dependent  upon  clean  groundwater 
sources. 

In  order  to  better  understand  nonpoint-source  pollution  and  its'  affects  on  water 
quality,  the  City  of  Storm  Lake,  in  close  collaboration  with  Buena  Vista  College  and  regional 
agri-businesses,  is  planning  to  establish  a  Glacial  Lake  Resource  Institute.   The  Institute  will 
be  located  at  Buena  Vista  College  given  the  capabilities  of  the  College  for  such  an  initiative, 
and  its  prime  location  on  Storm  Lake. 

Storm  Lake  is  a  natural,  glacial  lake  of  3,080  acres.    Of  the  17,000  watershed  acres, 
most  are  occupied  by  farm  land  and  a  small  city  with  an  extraordinary  concentration  of 
heavy  agriculture-related  industry.    In  addition  to  the  farming  activity.  Storm  Lake  also  has 
significant  industry  in  hog  and  turkey  plants.    Meat  processing  plants  employ  over  2,000 
people  in  Storm  Lake.   This  makes  the  Lake  a  natural  laboratory  for  the  study  of  issues 
related  to  lake  water  resources,  especially  those  issues  associated  with  nonpoint-source 
pollution  and  the  methods  to  eradicate  it. 

Specifically,  the  Glacial  Lake  Resource  Institute  will  address  major  concerns  of  the 
City  of  Storm  Lake  related  to  agricultural  run-off  (sedimentation  and  pollution),  wildlife  and 
fishery  conservation,  and  clean  water  and  fresh  water  recycling  issues.    In  addition,  it  will 
address  research  and  training  issues  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  environmental  science  which 
are  major  issues  for  the  College.   The  Institute  will  serve  as  a  conservation  education  center 
to  help  fanners  understand  the  environmental  impacts  of  modem  agricultural  techniques  and 
technology.   It  will  serve  as  a  center  for  research  and  education  on  agricultural  and  other 
sources  of  nonpoint-source  pollution,  on  riparian  habitats,  and  other  filtration,  prevention  and 
restoration  agents  and  techniques.   The  Institute  will  develop  systems  and  procedures  for 
regional  businesses,  real  estate  developers  and  governmental  highway  departments. 

The  Institute  will  offer  a  holistic  approach  to  environmental  water  predicaments,  in 
that  it  will  study  the  land  surrounding  Storm  Lake  and  the  water  within  the  lake  itself  and 
attempt  to  eradicate  the  numerous  problems  that  lead  to  the  devastating  pollution  that  enters 
the  water. 

The  new  facility  that  will  house  the  Glacial  Lake  Resource  Institute  will  contain  state- 
of-the-art  laboratories  and  modem  scientific  instrumentation  that  will  enhance  the  region's 
preparedness  to  conduct  the  type  of  lake  and  inland  water  supply  studies  and  education  that 
are  necessary  to  solve  some  of  the  nation's  most  pressing  natural  resource  questions.    In  all, 
the  Institute  will  perform  a  critical  and  logical  task.    Before  offering  solutions  to  the 
problem,  it  will  first  attempt  to  fully  understand  the  problem. 


With  the  effects  of  nonpoint-source  peUutisn  becoming  more  threatening  each  day, 
the  need  for  research  and  education  become  mcreasingly  imperative.    The  American 
community,  the  farmer  in  particular,  needs  to  be  aware  of  this  somewhat,  invisible,  yet 
devastating  pollution  that  threatens  the  livelihood  of  our  nation's  waters. 

As  the  American  population  grows,  so  does  the  severity  of  nonpoint-source  pollution, 
as  well  as  the  difficulty  in  controlling  it.   Land  management  is  critical  in  containing 
nonpoint-source  pollution.   Through  the  partnership  with  the  City  of  Storm  Lake,  the  Glacial 
Lake  Resource  Institute  at  Buena  Vista  College  will  supply  the  local  community  and  the 
nation  with  urgently  needed  information  regarding  nonpoint-source  pollution.   The  Institute 
will  be  a  driving  force  in  the  national  effort  to  control  this  devastating  problem. 

The  City  of  Storm  Lake  has  a  very  close  relationship  with  Buena  Vista  College.    It 
has  provided  excellent  support  to  the  institution,  its  programs  and  people.    Civic 
organizations  such  as  the  Lake  Preservation  Association  have  used  the  College's  lake  study 
resources  to  prepare  conservation  measures.    Likewise,  the  College  provides  regular 
monitoring  and  consulting  services  to  the  City  Sewer  and  Water  Department.   The  City 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  Lake  to  its  own  well  being  and  is  prepared  to  offer  the 
College  its  full  support  in  investigations  aimed  at  Storm  Lake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  your  serious  consideration  and  support  of  this  initiative 
within  the  FY  1994  VA-HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  bill.    Buena  Vista 
College  has  shown  its  interest  in  understanding  agricultural  run-off  and  their  effects  on  Storm 
Lake  by  dedicating  its  substantial  campus  facilities  and  the  land  required  to  build  the 
Institute.   The  Glacial  Lake  Resource  Institute  will  require  new  highly  sophisticated 
laboratories  and  new  instrumentation  and  equipment.  A  federal  partnership  is  requested  in  the 
amount  of  $7.2  million  in  order  to  complete  this  initiative. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  for  the  opportunity  to 
submit  written  testimony  for  the  Record. 
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van  Kloberg  &  Associates,  Ltd.  1 129  20th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington.  DC.  20036 

Suite  400    (202)  463-7820  Telex:  WASH  -  I.P.C.  89-2580  International  Consultants 

Telefax  (202)  223-3794 


April  30,  1993 

The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Chainnan,  House  Subcommittee 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
SD  142  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Subj:   Funding  for  Health  Effects  Study  of  Recharged  Groundwater 

Dear  Chairman  Stokes: 

Enclosed  are  six  copies  of  written  testimony  submitted  by  the  Water  Replenishment 
District  of  Southern  California  (WRD)  for  inclusion  in  the  printed  record  of  the  proceedings. 
The  General  Manager  of  the  Water  Replenishment  District,  John  Norman,  was  unable  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  during  its  earlier  hearings. 

The  Water  Replenishment  District  has  initiated  a  project  to  assess  the  health  effects  of 
using  treated  municipal  wastewater  (reclaimed  or  recycled  water)  to  recharge  the  groundwater 
supply  in  the  Montebello  Forebay  area  of  urban  Los  Angeles  County.  This  study  upxlates  a 
previous  study  funded  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  County  Sanitation 
Districts  of  Los  Angeles  which  was  completed  in  1983.  The  earlier  report  recommended  that 
the  health  impacts  of  using  recycled  water  be  reevaluated  in  ten  years.  Furthermore,  the 
District  has  dramatically  increased  its  use  of  recycled  water.  Thus,  the  Water  Replenishment 
District  initiated  this  new  project. 

The  Water  Replenishment  District  has  already  funded  preliminary  engineering  work 
costing  $75,000  and  will  fund  all  study  costs  of  $140,000  through  FY  1993.  The  District 
respectfully  requests  federal  funding  of  $316,000  through  FY  1996  to  finance  50%  of  the 
remaining  costs  of  the  study.   $116,000  is  requested  for  FY  1994. 

The  WRD  appreciates  your  consideration,  of  this  project. 

Sincerely, 


Rolfcrt  W.  Johnson  / 

Washington  Representative 
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Water  Rep/enishment  District  of  Southern  California 

PROJECT/  STUDY  I^AME: 

Montebello  Forebay  Health  Effects  Study  (Epidemiological  Assessment  of 
Groundwater  Recharge  with  Recycled  Water  in  Los  Angeles  County) 

LOCATION: 

Cities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Gabriel  River  and  Rio  Hondo  Groundwater 
Replenishment  Spreading  Grounds  located  in  southeast  Los  Angeles  County, 
California. 

BACKGROUND: 

The  groundwater  used  in  the  basins  of  southern  Los  Angeles  County  far 
exceeds  the  capability  of  nature  to  replenish  the  supply.   Therefore,  WRD 
utilizes  local  stormwater,  water  imported  from  Northern  California  and  the 
Colorado  River,  and  recycled  municipal  wastewater  to  recharge  the 
underground  aquifers  in  the  basins. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  the  District  has  used  approximately  800,000 
acre-feet  of  recycled  water  to  supplement  the  local  and  imported  water  in 
replenishing  the  groundwater  supply.   This  has  resulted  in  the  conservation 
of  a  valuable  resource  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  ocean. 
Furthermore,  it  replaces  the  need  for  imported  water  drawn  from  Northern 
California  and  the  Colorado  River.   The  District's   use  of  recycled  water  has 
escalated  dramatically  over  the  past  few  years  and  has  now  reached  an 
average  of  50,000  acre-feet  per  year.   As  the  largest  regulated  user  of 
recycled  water  in  California,  WRD  is  obligated  to  assure  the  safety  of  its 
application  and  to  confirm  that  public  health  is  not  jeopardized. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  study  assesses  the  health  effects  of  using  treated  municipal  wastewater 
(reclaimed  or  recycled  water)  to  recharge  the  groundwater  supply  in  the 
Montebello  Forebay  area  of  urban  Los  Angeles  County. 

This  new  evaluation  will  update  findings  of  a  previous  study  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  County  Sanitation  Districts  of 
Los  Angeles  County  tEpidemiological  Impact  of  Water  Reuse  in  Los  Anaeles 
County)  completed  in  1983.    This  earlier  report  recommended  that  the  health 
impacts  of  using  recycled  water  be  reevaluated  in  ten  years.    Also,  since  the 
completion  of  the  initial  report,  the  District  has  dramatically  increased  its  use 
of  recycled  water.   WRD  believes  it  is  prudent  to  reassess  potential  impacts, 
if  any,  of  using  recycled  water. 
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Preliminary  engineering  background  studies  were  performed  to  determine  the 
area  potentially  affected  by  the  use  of  recycled  water  in  the  Montebello 
Forebay  region  and  to  establish  the  relative  quantity  of  recycled  water 
produced  within  the  affected  area.    This  analysis  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
base  upon  which  the  epidemiological  assessment  could  begin. 

To  meet  the  highest  standards  of  research,  WRD  has  contracted  with  the 
Rand  Corporation  to  conduct  the  study.    They  will  perform  the  evaluation  in 
two  phases: 

Phase  I,  a  geographic  comparison  study,  will  use  existing  health  records 
involving  incidences  of  cancer,  death,  reproductive  outcome  (infant  mortality 
and  birth  defects),  and  infectious  diseases.  Rand  will  perform  a  statistical 
evaluation  of  the  health  effects  of  recycled  water  use  in  the  region. 

Phase  II,  an  investigation  of  disease  rates/household  survey,  depends  on  the 
outcome  of  Phase  I.    If  higher  disease  rates  are  noted  in  the  recycled  water 
use  area,  then  Rand  will  investigate  the  incidence  of  these  diseases.    If  no 
adverse  health  effects  are  shown  in  Phase  I  results,  a  household  survey  of 
area  residents  will  be  conducted  to  determine  daily  water  consumption  and 
any  information  that  will  support  a  negative  Phase  I  finding. 

For  each  study  phase,  results  of  the  above  investigations  will  be  compared 
with  a  similar  control  group  not  using  recycled  water.    Rand  will  then  prepare 
a  report  summarizing  the  conclusions  of  the  study  and  any  backup  data. 

BENEFITS: 

The  knowledge  gained  from  this  study  will  aid  in  the  safe  and  beneficial  use 
of  recycled  municipal  wastewater  throughout  the  United  States. 

Local 

•  The  study  will  determine  the  public  health  effects  on  residents  drinking 
groundwater  partially  derived  from  recycled  water.    If  the  study 
determines  UQ.  adverse  public  health  effects,  then: 

•  The  results  of  this  evaluation  may  potentially  justify  the  increased  use  of 
recycled  water. 

•  The  increased  use  of  recycled  water  would  lower  the  dependence  on 
scarce  and  expensive  water  resources  from  Northern  California  and  the 
Colorado  River  and  promote  more  reliance  on  local  water  resources.    The 
added  utilization  of  this  resource  promotes  reuse  of  municipal  wastewater 
normally  dumped  in  the  ocean. 
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National 

•  Experience  gained  in  this  project  has  direct  application  for  reuse  of 
municipal  wastewater  throughout  the  United  States. 

Environmental 

•  This  project  will  promote  the  understanding  of  the  health  effects  of 
recycled  water  and  will  likely  increase  the  safe  use  of  this  resource  and 
reduce  dependence  on  scarce  and  costly  imported  water  supplies. 

COST  AND  SCHEDULE: 

Preliminary  engineering  background  studies  have  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000. 

Phase  I  of  the  epidemiological  assessment  began  in  February  1  993  and 
will  take  approximately  21  months  to  complete  at  a  cost  of  $372,000. 

Phase  II  of  the  epidemiological  assessment  will  begin  upon  completion 
of  Phase  I  in  November  1  994.    It  is  expected  to  cost  $400,000  and 
will  take  two  years  to  complete. 

PARTICIPANTS: 

Water  Replenishment  District  of  Southern  California 

DESIRED  FEDERAL  PARTICIPA  TION: 

Preliminary  engineering  work  costing  $75,000  was  funded  solely  by  WRD 
and  is  not  included  in  any  request  for  federal  funding. 

Phase  I  epidemiological  study  costs  of  $140,000  incurred  before  Fiscal  Year 
1  994  will  be  funded  solely  by  WRD  and  are  not  included  in  any  request  for 
federal  funding. 

The  District  requests  $316,000  in  federal  funding  through  Fiscal  Year  1996 
to  finance  50%  of  the  remainder  of  the  epidemiological  study  costs. 

Of  that  amount,  $1 16,000  is  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
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The  Qiarictte^Vfecklenburg 
Hospital  Authority 

STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD 
SUBMITTED  BY 

R  Stuart  Dickson  

Cha.mmn  HARRY  NURKIN,  Hi.D.  FACHE 

PRESIDENT 

H^rry  A.  N""*'^^™  ^  CAROUNAS  MEDICAL  CENTER 

TO  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS  AFFAIRS,  AND 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESH^TATIVES 

APRIL  28,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Hairy  Nuridn,  Preddent  of 
Carolinas  Medical  Center,  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.   Please  allow  roe  to  begin  by 
expressing  great  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  to  you  and  thank 
you  for  the  support  you  provided  for  Carolinas  Medical  Center  in  your  fiscal  year  1993  bill. 

Health  Care  Reform:   The  Impact  on  People  in  Rural  and  Inner-City  Communities 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  many  challenges  £adng  our  health  care  system.   Both  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  Administration,  there  are  many  people  analyzing  the  problems  in  our 
current  system,  trying  to  develop  an  understanding  of  those  problems  and  thdr  causes,  and 
seeking  solutions  for  them. 

As  you  review  the  Administration's  proposal  for  healdi  care  reform,  as  well  as  other 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  Members  of  this  body,  I  would  urge  you  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  way  that  these  proposals  are  likely  to  impact  health  care  in  inno'-city  and  rural 
communities. 

Those  individuals  who  traditionally  have  been  underserved  by  our  health  care  delivery 
system  -  the  poor,  and  those  who  live  in  disadvantaged  uriian  and  rural  communities  -  have 
suffered  the  greatest  hardships  as  our  health  care  system  has  become  increasingly 
overburdened.    Because  they  have  had  the  most  difficulty  gaining  access  to  health  care,  they 
have  been  the  most  likely  to  go  without  primary  and  prevaitive  care,  and  therefore  usually 
seek  medical  attention  only  in  emo^ency  situations.  We  at  Carolinas  Medical  Center  are 
extremely  concerned  that  any  health  care  reform  prqx>sal  enacted  into  law  by  this  Congress 
enhance,  rather  than  detract  from,  the  level  of  service  available  to  these  individuals. 
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Improving  Rural  Health  Care  Through  Partnerships 

The  survival  of  the  nation's  fiscally  sound  rural  hospitals  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  communities  they  serve.    However,  many  rural  facilities  now  operate  at  crisis  levels  and 
maintain  little  hope  for  the  future.   Inability  to  attract  and  retain  physicians  and  other  key 
medical  professionals,  along  with  the  spiralling  costs  of  technology,  are  but  two  of  the 
problems  severely  restricting  the  efforts  of  rural  community  hospitals. 

Carolinas  Medical  Center  has  begun  development  of  a  health  care  infrastructure  (The 
Urban-Rural  Health  Care  Network)  to  assist  underserved  rural  communities  in  developing 
solutions  to  their  health  care  problems.   The  Network  will  bring  together  urban  and  rural 
health  care  providers  and  communities  to  jointly  identify  and  address  health  care  needs. 

This  multi-country  network  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  health  care  services, 
facilities,  and  providers  will  be  based  on  a  carefully  structured  system  of  partnerships 
between  urban  and  rural  health  care  providers.   These  partnerships  will  effectively  combine 
the  resources  of  the  region's  major  urban  medical  center  and  its  network  partners  to  improve: 
the  organization  and  quality  of  available  medical  services;  access  to  health  care;  and  clinical 
practice  and  patient  outcomes  in  rural  communities. 

In  scope,  the  project  includes  data  collection,  information  analysis  and  the 
implementation  of  adaptable  program  components.    Participating  rural  providers  will  be 
offered  expertise  and  assistance  in  the  development  of  high  quality,  cost  effective,  and  self- 
sustaining  primary  medical  care  services  and  outreach  programs  which  can  best  serve  local 
needs. 

The  Network  will  draw  upon  the  extensive  resources  of  Carolinas  Medical  Center,  a 
777-bed  academic  medical  center  teaching  hospital  and  its  vertically  integrated  health  care 
delivery  system  of  affiliates.   Combining  the  most  recent  advancements  in  medical 
technology,  communication,  transportation,  and  medical  research,  the  Network  will  provide 
the  foundation  for  an  inclusive  ambulatory  (outpatient)  model. 

Emphasizing  accessible  primary  care,  the  Network  will  produce  a  standardized 
method  to  identify  and  address  the  health  care  needs  in  communities  of  the  region.    As  a 
result,  network  participants  will  benefit  from  the  availability  of  a  comprehensive  menu  of 
diagnostic,  therapeutic,  management  and  educational  support  components.    Health  promotion 
programs,  including  injury  and  disease  prevention  activities,  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
network  design.   To  assure  maximum  utilization  of  project  resources,  the  design  includes 
provision  for  the  on-going  evaluation  of  effectiveness  and  productivity  of  the  Network. 

Carolinas  Medical  Center's  Current  Link  to  Rural  Health  Care 

We  believe  we  are  the  appropriate  institution  to  implement  this  model  for  several 
reasons: 
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Carolinas  Medical  Center  is  among  the  most  unique  academic  medical  center  teaching 
hospitals  in  the  region  and  is  well-established  as  a  national  leader  in  a  variety  of  programs 
and  services.    Carolinas  Medical  Center  cerates  as  an  "(qwn-door"  facility,  and  based  on 
Medicare  statistics  ranks  among  the  top  five  medical  centos  in  the  country  in  terms  of  the 
acuity  -  or  intensity  -  of  the  Illnesses  treated. 

Providing  the  region's  designated  Level  I  trauma  center.  Level  in  neonatal  intensive 
care  service,  emergency  flight  service,  and  the  technology  and  manpower  of  a  designated 
medical  center  teaching  hospital,  Carolinas  Medical  Coiter  is  the  regional  referral  center  for 
smaller  hospitals  in  the  central  Carolinas. 

Carolinas  Medical  Center  has  long  been  recognized  for  innovation  in  the  development 
of  programs  and  services  that  create  access  to  care  for  all  persons  requiring  medical 
treatment.    Consistent  with  this  excq)tionally  rich  history  of  service,  Carolinas  Medical 
Center  has  attracted  national  attention  for  its  leadership  in  develc^ment  of  injury  prevention 
and  other  outreach  programs.   Carolinas  Medical  Caiter  staff  are  particularly  adept  at 
working  through  community  coalitions.   Community  outreach  activities  currently  underway  at 
Carolinas  Medical  Center  include  the  development  of  health  cane  components  related  to  two 
broad-based  initiatives:   Success  by  Six  and  the  regional  Infant  Mortality  reduction  Program. 

Because  our  open  door  policy  has  made  us  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  balance  in 
payor  mix,  Carolinas  Medical  Center  consistently  strives  to  create  the  necessary  environment 
for  attracting  paying  patients  while  consciously  continuing  to  expand  access  to  services  for 
those  without  resources.    Among  the  principal  reasons  for  Carolinas  Medical  Center's 
success  is  its  redirection,  whenever  possible,  from  cost  and  labor  intensive  inpatient 
treatment  to  the  outpatient-based  ambulatory  setting. 

Federal  Support  for  the  Urban-Rural  Health  Care  Network 

The  successful  implementation  of  the  model  Urban-Rural  Health  care  Network  will 
have  immediate  impact  on  efficiency  and  quality  in  serving  both  urban  and  rural  populations. 
In  support  of  this  important  project,  this  Subcommittee  provided  a  $3  million  planning  and 
development  grant  in  its  fiscal  year  1993  bill. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee  will  continue  to  serve  as  our  partner  in  this 
effort  and  assist  us  in  securing  a  second  allocation  of  federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $5 
million  in  support  of  implementation  of  the  Urban-Rural  Health  Care  Nrtwork.   Together  we 
will  implement  a  network  for  high  quality,  cost  effective,  and  self-sustaining  primary  medical 
care  services  and  preventive  outreach  programs  in  rural  North  and  South  Carolina 
communities.   Designed  for  easy  replication,  the  Network  can  be  used  as  a  national  model 
for  health  care  providers  and  underserved  communities. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  the  c^iportunity  to  present  this  statement. 
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Written  Testimony  regarding 

City  of  Chicago's  Environmental  and  Emergency  Projects 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 

VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
28  April  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  written  testimony  on  funding 
needed  for  several  critical  projects  for  the  City  of  Chicago. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROJECTS 

We  are  seeking  funds  for  the  following  three  environmental  projects  out  of  the  United  States 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  abatement,  control,  and  compliance  account: 

Northwest  Waste-to-Energy  Facility  Emissions  Control  Equipment 
Request  -  $4  million 

Zebra  Mussels  Abatement  Program 
Request  -  $3.25  million 

Alternative  Fuels  Vehicle  Program 
Request  --  $300,000 

Northwest  Waste-to-Energv  Facility 

The  City  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a  FY94  appropriations  earmark  of  $4  million  to  install  emissions 
control  equipment  at  the  Northwest  Waste-to-Energy  Facility  (NWF).  NWF  has  operated  for 
twenty-two  years  providing  low  cost  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste.  The  facility  is  a  key 
component  in  Chicago's  solid  waste  management  program.  As  designed,  NWF  will  not  comply 
with  the  new,  more  stringent  environmental  regulations  under  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  (CAAA).  Unless  retrofitted,  the  facility  would  have  to  be  closed  in  1996  or 
1997. 

In  the  past  22  years,  the  City  has  utilized  NWF  to  dispose  of  approximately  30  percent  (330,000 
tons)  of  the  residential  refuse  it  collects  annually  (1,100,000  tons).  During  that  period,  the  facility 
operated  at  60  percent  capacity;  the  City's  goal  is  to  sustain  85  percent  capacity  after  the  retrofit 
Furthermore,  the  City  is  planning  to  implement  a  comprehensive,  city-wide  recycling  program  that 
would  reduce  the  end  waste  stream  by  25  percent  Together,  this  would  significantiy  decrease  the 
amount  of  refuse  that  must  be  disposal  of  annually  either  by  landfilling  or  incineration. 

By  retrofitting  NWF  and  implementing  an  aggressive  recycling  program,  the  City  would  be  able  to 
dispose  of  approximately  60  percent  of  its  refuse  at  the  facility.  This  would  be  an  increase  of 
approximately  175,0(X)  tons  annually.  Landfilling  that  same  material  would  cost,  at  current  rate, 
approximately  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000.  Furthermore,  if  NWF  is  closed  tiie  cost  to  landfill  the 
330,000  tons  currently  disposed  of  there  annually  would  be  approximately  $11,500,000  to 
$13,800,000.  Additionally,  if  NWF  is  closed,  the  City  would  have  no  other  disposal  options  in 
the  North  and  Northwest  section  of  the  City.  Therefore  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  City  to  build 
a  transfer  service  station  to  service  this  area,  which  would  be  an  additional  cost  to  the  City.  Thus, 
the  savings  the  City  would  realize  through  retrofitting  the  facility  would  be  tremendous. 
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The  retrofit  is  part  of  a  course  of  action  for  developing  NWF  into  a  new  state-of-the-art  facility. 
Concuirent  with  the  retrofit,  the  City  plans  to  construct  a  Material  Recovery  and  Recycling  Facility 
(MRRF)  on  site  to  remove  and  process  recyclables  from  the  waste  stream  prior  to  combustion  of 
tiie  waste.  Funding  for  this  project  will  be  obtained  through  a  general  obligation  bond.  With  the 
MRRF,  the  retrofit  NAVF  would  integrate  material  recovery  and  recycling  with  energy  recovery  to 
achieve  an  integrated,  efficient  facility  for  the  disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste. 

The  estimated  cost  to  retrofit  only  for  CAAA  compliance  is  $22,000,000.  The  total  project  cost 
will  exceed  $53,000,000.  The  Federal  share  of  the  project  would  be  approximately  $12,000,000. 
The  project  would  be  constructed  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  $4  million  appropriations  earmark  for  FY94  is  required  for  construction  work.  It  is  vital  that 
the  construction  work  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  since  failure  to  meet  the  imposed  regulations 
could  cause  the  Northwest  Facilities  closure  or  the  leveling  of  stiff  fines.  Any  delay  would  be  very 
costly  to  the  City. 

Zebra  Mussels  Abatement  Program 

The  City  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a  FY94  appropriations  earmark  of  $3.25  million  to  support  the 
City's  effort  to  control  the  impact  of  the  zebra  mussel  infestation  at  its  three  intake  cribs  in  Lake 
Michigan.  The  City  provides  potable  water  for  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  uses,  and  fire 
protection  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  118  surrounding  communities.  In  all,  approximately 
5,000,000  people,  or  43  percent  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  depend  on  the  City  for 
their  water  supply.  To  successfully  meet  die  water  needs  of  the  Chicago  area,  the  City  distributes 
over  380  billion  gallons  of  water  every  year. 

Currently,  the  City's  supply  of  water  is  in  serious  danger  of  being  dramatically  curtailed  by  a  new 
aquatic  threat,  the  zebra  mussel.  The  zebra  mussel  is  a  bamacle-Uke,  fresh  water  mollusk  native  to 
the  area  around  the  Black  Sea  in  Europe.  The  zebra  mussel  was  introduced  into  North  American 
Waters  in  1986;  and  it  now  threatens  water  supplies  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

The  zebra  mussel  colonies  attach  themselves  to  almost  any  underground  structure  with  a  hard 
surface,  including  water  intake  pipes,  boat  hulls,  and  navigational  buoys.  Zebra  Mussels 
reproduce  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  They  can  reach  concentrations  of  600,000  individuals  per 
square  yard,  and  each  female  can  produce  up  to  1,000,000  eggs  per  year,  which  makes  the 
presence  of  zebra  mussels  especially  problematic.  Densely  concentrated  zebra  mussel  colonies 
have  reduced  the  capacities  of  water  supply  intake  pipes  throughout  the  Great  Lakes. 

Underwater  investigations  at  the  City's  water  intake  crib  structures  confirmed  the  extensive 
development  of  zebra  mussels.  The  City  spent  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  underwater 
exploration  and  examination  of  its  water  tunnels  and  the  engineering  design  of  a  chemical  feed 
system.  The  City  has  completed  designs  to  install  a  chemical  feed  system  for  eliminating  further 
development  within  the  system's  raw  water  supply  tunnels.  The  planning  and  engineering 
activities  were  funded  100  percent  by  the  City. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  City  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  construct  the  necessary  facilities  to 
deter  any  further  mussel  advancement  The  capital  cost  of  projects  required  to  control  zebra  mussel 
growth  at  the  City's  intake  facilities  is  estimated  to  be  $13,000,000.  The  City  is  seeking  a  50/50 
federal  share  of  construction  costs  for  the  two  year  project  Construction  would  begin  October  of 
1993  and  be  completed  in  October  of  1995. 
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Alternative  Fuels  Vehicle  Program 

The  City  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a  FY94  appropriations  earmark  of  $300,000  to  expand  its 
Alternative  Fuels  Vehicle  program.  The  City  is  currently  expanding  its  pilot  project  of  testing 
compressed  natural  gas  (CNG)  vehicles  to  include  testing  of  electric  and  ethanol  fueled  vehicles 
and  construction  of  refueling  infrastructure. 

The  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  require  the  City,  as  a  vehicle  fleet  operator,  to 
purchase  alternatively  fueled  vehicles.  By  1998,  30  percent  of  light-duty  vehicles,  those  weighing 
less  than  7,500  pounds,  must  be  low-emission,  clean  fuel  vehicles:  the  percentages  increase  to  50 
percent  and  70  percent  in  1999  and  2000,  respectively.  Additionally,  50  percent  of  heavy-duty 
vehicles  purchased  after  1998  must  be  low-emission  vehicles. 

Solutions  needed  to  mitigate  these  problems  will  require  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
approach  which  integrates  the  development  of  alternative  fueled  vehicles  with  the  development  of  a 
reliable,  convenient  refueling  infrastructure. 

The  City's  Alternative  Fuels  Vehicle  program  for  FY94  would  include  the  following: 

♦CNG  -  Dual  Fuel  Conversion  Demonstration  Project 

The  CNG  program  would  consist  of  two  components:  conversion  of  50  conventional  vehicles 
to  natural  gas  and  construction  of  refueling  infrastructure.  Conversion  of  a  conventional 
vehicle  cost  approximately  $2000,  thus  conversion  of  50  vehicles  would  cost  $100,000. 
Construction  of  a  skid  for  refueling  would  cost  approximately  $125,000.  The  total  cost  of  the 
project  for  FY94  would  be  $225,000.  The  local  contribution  would  be  $100,000. 

♦Electric  Vehicle  Demonstration  Project 

The  program  would  test  two  Ford  electric  vehicles;  the  cost  per  vehicle  is  $100,000.  Cost  of 

the  program  would  include  two  electric  vehicles,  operation  expenses  (including  maintenance 

and  repair  training  and  construction  of  special  garage  and  port  facilities),  public  education,  and 

administrative  functions;  for  a  total  cost  of  $400,000.    The  local  contribution  would  be 

$250,000. 

♦Van-pool  Demonstration  Project 

The  City  would  utilize  the  resources  of  an  existing  van-pool  service  provider,  VPSI,  to 

increase  the  use  of  van-pooling  in  the  Chicago  area  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Employer  Trip 

Reduction  requirements  pursuant  to  CAAA.    VPSI  would  provide  the  CNG  vehicles  and 

operating  expenses    The  total  estimated  cost  for  FY94  is  $350,000,  which  would  be  funded 

locally. 

The  goal  of  the  Alternative  Fuels  Vehicle  program  is  to  comprehensively  demonstrate  the  use  of 
clean  fuels  in  a  wide  range  of  fleet  and  transit  vehicle  sizes  and  services.  The  range  of  services 
would  run  the  gamut  from  police  vehicles,  to  van-pools,  to  commuter  buses.  Total  cost  of  the 
program  for  FY94  would  be  $1  million,  of  which  the  City  is  seeking  an  earmark  of  $300,000. 
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EMERGENCY  PROJECT 


Fire  Alarm  Box  Inspection  Testing  Program 

The  City  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a  FY94  appropriations  earmark  of  $700,000  for  Fire  Alarm  Box 
Inspection  Testing  out  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency's  state  and  local  direction, 
control,  and  management  account.  The  fire  code  mandates  that  all  schools,  theaters,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  municipal  buildings  and  other  places  of  public  assembly  have  a  direct  fire  alarm  tie 
to  the  Chicago  Fire  Department. 

In  order  to  provide  fire  alarm  box  inspection  and  ensure  greater  safety  and  security  for  sensitive 
populations,  fire  alarm  boxes  in  Chicago  should  be  tested  according  to  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  (NFPA)  regulations.  The  NFPA  publication  entitled,  "Public  Service 
Communications  1984",  sets  forth  requirements  for  testing  and  inspection  of  fire  alarm  boxes. 
NFPA  requires  that  all  fire  alarm  boxes  be  tested  by  operation  under  conditions  simulating  actual 
use,  and  test  signals  be  transmitted  and  recorded  at  the  Communications  Center. 

The  City  of  Chicago  also  is  required,  under  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  guidelines,  to 
periodically  test  all  fire  alarm  boxes  at  least  every  60  days;  at  that  rime  the  boxes  should  be 
examined,  cleaned  and  all  funcrions  tested.  There  are  approximately  1 ,650  fire  alarm  boxes  in 
service  in  the  City  that  would  require  testing. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  again  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  regarding  the  City  of  Chicago's  critical  environmental  and  emergency  projects. 
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I  £un  Thomas  S.  Fuller,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Reclamation  District  of  Greater  Chicago  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Water  Reclcunation  District,  I  want  to  thank  the  Subcommittee 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  priority  for  fiscal  year 
1994.   The  Water  Reclamation  District  (MWRD)  is  the  sponsor 
for  the  federally  approved  combined  sewer  overflow  project, 
the  Tunnel  and  Reservoir  Project  (TARP)  in  Chicago, 
Illinois.   Specifically,  we  are  asking  that  $25  million  be 
included  to  expedite  construction  of  this  project  in  the 
Subcommittee's  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  bill  for  FY  1994.   The  following  outlines  the 
project  and  the  need  for  the  requested  funding. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Reclcimation  District  (MWRD)  was 
established  in  1889  and  has  the  responsibility  for  sewage 
treatment,  flood  control  and  stormwater  management  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois.   In  fact  the  District  was  established,  in 
response  to  an  epidemic  which  had  killed  90,000  people  in 
1885,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  local  sewage 
problems  and  by  1900,  had  reversed  the  flow  of  the  Chicago 
River  to  carry  combined  sewage  away  from  Lake  Michigan,  the 
area's  source  of  water  supply.   And  so  the  District  has  been 
involved  with  major  engineering  feats  since  its  inception. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  water  quality  goals  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  to  prevent  backflows  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  flood  waters,  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Reclamation  District  of  Greater  Chicago  designed  the 
Innovative  two-phase  Tunnel  and  Reservoir  Plan  (TARP).   The 
TARP  Phase  I  plan,  which  was  judged  by  EPA  on  two  occasions 
as  the  most  cost-effective  system  available  to  meet  the 
enforceable  provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  is  a  combined 
sewer  overflow  (CSO)  elimination  system.   TARP  Phase  II  now 
underway,  will  provide  flood  control  relief  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  residents  and  businesses  in  the  Chicagoland 
area. 

TUNNEL  AND  RESERVOIR  PROJECT 

TARP  Phase  I  is  an  intricate  system  of  drop  shafts,  tunnels, 
and  pumping  stations  which  will  capture  combined  sewer 
overflows  from  a  service  area  of  375  square  miles, 
containing  13,500  miles  of  sewers.   Of  the  109.6  miles  of 
tunnels  comprising  TARP  Phase  I,  50.5  miles  are  operational 
and  34.2  additional  miles  are  under  construction. 
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The  completed  Mainstream  system  is  the  largest  tunnel 
segment  and  consists  of  31  miles  of  tunnels  13  to  33  feet  in 
diameter  and  240  to  300  feet  below  ground.   In  1985,  the 
Mainstrecim  portion  of  TARP  was  completed  and  placed  in 
operation.   This  innovative  pollution  control  project  was 
constructed  utilizing  U.S.  EPA  Clean  Water  Act  funding 
through  the  Construction  Grant  Progreim.   I  am  pleased  to 
point  out  that  this  eunbitious  undertaking  was  completed  on 
schedule  and  under  budget.   We  believe  this  accomplishment 
is  extraordinary,  considering  the  scale  and  the  engineering 
complexity  involved  in  the  plan  and  our  progress  to  date  has 
continued  this  scheduling  and  budgeting  success  story. 

This  is  to  advise  the  Subcommittee  of  the  proven 
effectiveness  of  this  plan,  which  truly  serves  as  a  model  of 
federal  dollars  well-spent.   On  October  18,  1985,  the  first 
operational  filling  of  the  tunnel  occurred.   This  happened 
when  a  12-hour  rainfall  of  this  magnitude  normally  causes 
health-threatening  water  pollution  and  backflows  of  raw 
sewage  and  polluted  water  into  Lake  Michigan,  the  source  of 
the  area  drinking  water.   These  backflows  have  occurred  in 
the  past  several  times  a  year.   As  the  direct  result  of  the 
Mainstream  Tunnel  system,  however,  over  1  billion  gallons  of 
combined  raw  sewage  was  prevented  from  being  discharged  into 
the  Chicago  waterways.   This  capacity  also  prevented  the 
direct  release  of  85  million  gallons  of  combined  sewage  into 
Lake  Michigan.   As  an  additional  benefit  to  pollution 
control,  flooding  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  31.2  mile 
TARP  tunnel  was  virtually  non-existent. 

On  November  2,  1985,  a  30-hour  rainstorm  filled  the  tunnel 
for  the  second  time  and  November  19,  1985,  the  tunnel  was 
filled  for  the  third  time  as  a  result  of  another  heavy  rain, 
thus  preventing  the  exposure  of  citizens  of  the  Chicagoland 
area  to  possible  health  risk.   Since  it  has  been  placed  in 
operation,  the  Mainstream  TARP  pumping  station  alone  has 
pumped  over  181  billion  gallons  of  captured  combined  sewage 
for  complete  treatment.   During  treatment  of  this  polluted 
water,  an  estimated  195,000  tons  of  sewage  solids  were 
removed . 

What  the  Water  Reclamation  District  is  proud  of  is  the 
contribution  this  plan  has  made  to  the  health  and  the 
environment  of  the  adjoining  Great  Lakes  states  and  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  in  Canada.   By  preventing  these 
unhealthy  backflows  into  Lake  Michigan,  this  plan  has  proven 
to  the  region  and  to  the  nation  that  we  are  serious  about 
improving  the  quality  of  our  international  waters  for 
generations  to  come.   We  are  convinced  that  continuing 
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federal  involvement  in  the  CSO  problem  in  our  area  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  investment  already  made  through  the 
Construction  Grants  program.   What  has  been  rewarding  to  us 
and  our  citizens  is  the  return  of  our  previous  resource. 
Lake  Michigan,  and  our  Illinois  waterways  back  to  a 
fishable,  swimmable  state.   We  are  pleased  to  report  our 
waterways  are  once  again  supporting  a  native  fish 
population.   TARP  stands  as  an  excunple  to  the  nation  that 
environmentally-wise  and  cost-effective  solutions  need  not 
be  mutually  exclusive. 

The  operational  elements  of  the  TARP  system  have  eliminated 
70%  of  the  combined  sewage  pollution  problems  throughout 
most  of  Chicago  and  22  nearby  suburbs,  a  260  square  mile 
area,  and  has  allowed  us  to  meet  the  District's  requirements 
from  EPA  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.   However,  because  the 
funding  authority  for  the  Construction  Grant  program  elapsed 
several  years  ago,  and  the  State  Revolving  Fund  program  is 
underfinanced  and  its  funding  is  already  committed  for  the 
next  5  years  in  Illinois,  our  progreun  cannot  continue  on 
schedule  and  we  are  in  jeopardy  of  losing  the  demonstrated 
water  quality  benefits  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 
Further,  we  are  currently  facing  serious  health  and  safety 
problems  at  O'Hare  Airport  due  to  flooding  and  unaddressed 
CSO  problems  leaving  the  Airport  vulnerable  to  delay  and 
limitation  of  it  operations  during  storm  events. 

To  date,  while  we  have  completed  and/or  have  under 
construction  approximately  85  miles  of  tunnel,  we  still  have 
about  25  miles  to  complete.   Our  job  is  not  yet  done.   While 
we  have  been  working  closely  with  the  State  and  we  have 
contributed  and  will  continue  to  contribute  local  dollars, 
the  scope  of  the  progreon  which  protects  5.1  million  people 
is  simply  beyond  the  capability  of  local  resources  to 
address.   We  believe  that  the  federal  government  has  made  a 
commitment  to  assist  in  the  clean-up  of  our  waterways  and 
that  is  why  we  need  a  solid  continued  federal  involvement  to 
complete  the  job.   We  want  to  finish  the  job. 

The  reason  we  need  to  expedite  the  project  at  this  time  is 
that  presently,  the  lack  of  CSO  impoundment  and  treatment  is 
causing  the  flooding  of  runways  at  O'Hare  Airport,  a  major 
transportation  hub,  resulting  in  significant  reductions  in 
airport  operations,  and  safety  problems.   At  the  current 
time,  during  the  frequent  thunderstorms  in  the  Chicago  area, 
airport  property  floods,  causing  rainwater  and  combined 
sewer  overflows  to  inundate  airport  runways  resulting  in 
reductions  in  operations  and  causing  delays  and  safety 
problems.   Resultant  air  pollution  problems  are  experienced, 
as  well,  as  airplane  de-icing  materials  are  left  to  pond  on 
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airport  grounds  as  these  materials  due  to  their  nature, 
cannot  be  discharged  into  the  waterways.   Completion  of  the 
North  Leg  of  the  Des  Plaines  System  of  TARP,  will  address 
the  traffic  and  safety  problems  at  O'Hare  Field  and  will 
protect  3,300  homes  from  raw  sewage  backup  flooding. 

We  have  a  proven,  cost-effective  program,  in  fact  we  have 
estimated  that  TARP  is  costing  about  a  quarter  of  the  price 
of  rebuilding  the  area's  existing  systems  to  separate  sewage 
from  stormwater.   Upon  reanalysis,  EPA  has  consistently 
found  the  TARP  program  to  be  the  most  cost-effective 
solution  that  will  reduce  the  impacts  by  the  greatest  degree 
to  meet  the  enforceable  requirements  of  the  Act,  with  the 
least  amount  of  dollars.   The  project,  while  relating  most 
specifically  to  the  52  tributary  municipalities  in 
northeastern  Illinois,  is  also  beneficial  to  our  downstream 
communities,  such  as  Joliet  and  Peoria.   These  benefits 
occur  because  of  the  retention  of  water  in  the  tunnels 
during  highflow  periods  and  by  cleaning  of  the  ultimate 
discharge  before  being  released  into  downstate  waterways. 

TARP  was  designed  to  give  the  Chicago  and  surrounding 
metropolitan  area  the  highest  environmental  protection  that 
any  water  pollution  control  project  could  possibly  provide 
and  most  importantly,  no  other  project  was  found  to  be  more 
cost-effective.   In  addition,  the  beneficial  use  of  the 
project  is  being  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  flood 
control  reservoirs  now  being  designed  and  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  will  be  connected  to  the  tunnels 
for  additional  storage  during  flood  events.   We  believe  TARP 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  our  nation's  Clean  Water  goals  and 
one  that  has  been  accomplished  within  the  most  economical 
constraints . 

REQUESTED  ACTION 

The  $25  million  we  are  seeking  in  fiscal  year  1994  funding 
in  the  Subcommittee's  bill  will  initiate  construction  of  the 
final  9  mile  stretch  of  the  Des  Plaines  River  System  of  the 
TARP  project.   This  work  will  go  to  address  the  serious 
water  quality,  stormwater  and  safety  problems  now  curtailing 
operations  at  O'Hare  Airport  and  causing  significant  delays. 
The  facilities  plan  for  the  overall  TARP  project  has  been 
approved  by  EPA  and  design  has  been  completed.   EPA  has 
identified  this  particular  segment  of  work  as  the  next 
critical  section  of  the  plan  to  be  constructed  based  on 
significant  water  quality  benefits. 
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Once  on-line,  this  segment  of  the  North  Leg  of  the  Des 
Plaines  System  will  capture  1.9  billion  gallons  of  CSO's  per 
year,  will  protect  3,300  homes  from  raw  sewage  backup 
flooding  and  will  recapture  the  Des  Plaines  River  for 
habitat  and  for  full  recreation  use 

We  urgently  request  that  this  funding  be  included  in  the 
Subcommittee's  bill  for  expediting  construction  of  the  Des 
Plaines  System  of  the  TARP  project  and  we  thank  you  in 
advance  for  your  consideration  of  our  request. 
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The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 

VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

H-143  The  Capitol  Building 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  an  forwarding  the  attached  testimony  on  behalf  of  Children's 
Hospital  of  Michigan  for  inclusion  in  the  Hearing  Record  for  April 
30,  1993. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan,  located  in  the  City  of 
Detroit,  is  one  of  the  best  pediatric  facilities  in  the  country  and 
is  one  of  Detroit's  most  valued  health  care  resources.  Children's 
has  been  working  hard  to  decrease  Detroit's  infant  mortality  rate 
which  is  well  above  the  national  average.  The  attached  testimony 
summarizes  their  recent  efforts  to  greatly  enhance  neonatal  care  in 
the  city  toward  accomplishment  of  this  goal. 

The  proposal,  submitted  by  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  to 
the  subcommittee  for  its  consideration,  calls  for  the  much  needed 
renovation  and  expansion  of  the  hospital's  current  Level  III 
neonatal  facilities  in  order  to  handle  increasing  difficult  case 
referrals.  The  goal  of  the  proposal  is  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  Center  that  will  include  a  satellite  clinic  to 
administer  follow-up  health  care  and  education  services  for  mothers 
and  newborns. 


This  community  outreach  effort  is  important  to  Detroit  and  I 
urge  you  to  review  this  testimony  and  consider  Children's  proposal 
for  a  federal  partnership  to  establish  the  Greater  Detroit  Center 
for  Pediatric  Services  for  FY  1994. 


Sincerely, 
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Wayne  State  University 

Children's  Hospital 
of  Michigan 


TXSTUiONY  or  THOMAS  ROZBX 

PRESIDENT 

CHIUnXN'S  HOSPITAL  OP  MICHICAH 

before  th« 

SDBCOMMITTBB  ON  VA,  HUS  AMD  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COKKITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOOSX  OP  RZPBSSENTATrVSS 

APRIL  30,  1993 


Kr.  ChAlrmAn  «nd  aMmb«rs  of  tha  Subcoomittaa,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  t«»tify  b«for*  you  today  on  bahalf  of  Children '■  Hospital  of 
Michigan.   Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  is  attamptlng  to  taka  additional 
steps  to  rsduca  infant  nortallty  in  ths  City  of  Datroit.   This  is  to  b« 
accomplishad  through  tha  astablishnent  of  tha  Craater  Detroit  Center  for 
Padiatrle  Services  at  Children's.   This  comprehensive  center  will  provide  " 
Level  III  neonatal  care  in  a  state-of-the-art  environjnent  and  provide  prenatal 
and  follow-up  health  care  for  oochers  and  newborns  in  conununity-based 
satellite  clinics. 

Infant  mortality  in  tha  City  of  Detroit  is  well  above  the  national 
average.  This  is  primarily  due  to  low  birthweight  which  occurs  most  often 
among  lower-income  populations  that  ara  not  getting  adequate  prenatal  care. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan,  another  child  is  bom  into  poverty  every  17 
minutes.   Eleven  Michigan  infants  died  for  every  1000  live  births  in  19S9, 
which  is  well  above  the  national  average.   Tha  incidence  of  low  birthweight  in 
1989  was  7.6  percent  of  all  births.   However,  the  population  breakdown  for 
that  statistic  shows  that  the  white  population  had  5.6  percent  low  birthweight 
babies  and  the  black  population  had  15.4  percent  low  birthweight  babies. 
Neonatal  mortality  (deaths  of  infants  younger  than  28  days  of  age)  declined 
from  6.5  to  6.3  deaths  per  1000  live  births  in   1988.   However,  the  black 
neonatal  mortality  rate  of  11.5  was  2.13  tines  higher  than  the  white  rate  of 
5.4.   This  was  the  widest  disparity  between  black  and  white  newborn  death 
rates  since  1950.   And  this  disparity  is  increasing.   Neonatal  mortality  is 
'•l*ted  cloaely  to  low  birthweight.   The  plight  of  black  Infants  is  alarming. 
It  is  unacceptable  that  the  disparities  are  based  not  on  untreatable 
congenital  anomalies  but  on  preventable  complications  arising  from  either 
prenatal  or  neonatal  inadequacies.   In  both  eases,  it  is  a  question  of  access, 
availability  and  education  that  must  be  addressed. 


■  1  CMwsfi's  Hospital  of  MIchlgtn 

fM  3901  Baai^len  Boulevard  OatroltMlcMgBn  48201-2196 
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Meeting  the  year  2000  goals  for  black  infant  mortality  will  be  the 
most  difficult  goal.   That  goal  must  be  achieved  in  order  for  overall  averages 
to  be  accomplished.   However,  even  if  the  overall  and  blade  infant  mortality 
goals  are  met  nationally,  this  would  not  be  universally  true  for  all  states. 
Based  on  progress  statistics  for  infant  mortality  between  1978  and  1988,  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  reports  that  only  40  states  will  be  etble  to  maXe  the 
year  2000  goal.   Michigan  is  targeted  as  one  of  the  ten  states  that  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  infant  mortality  goal.   The  largest  single  source  of 
Michigan's  problems  is  in  the  City  of  Detroit.   The  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  reports  that  of  cities  with  more  than  500,000  population,  Detroit 
is  the  second  worst  on  infant  mortality. 

Healthy  Start,  a  national  demonstration  program  started  in  1991,  was 
implemented  to  help  reduce  the  number  of  infant  deaths  in  15  communities.   The 
Healthy  Start  comnunities,  chosen  because  of  infant  mortality  rates  at  least 
1-1/2  times  the  national  average,  are  to  provide  successful  models  for 
implementation  nationwide.   While  Detroit  was  and  continues  to  be  a  Healthy 
Start  comnunity,  the  funding  received  by  the  City  and  the  Detroit  Health 
Department  is  not  as  large  as  anticipated  and  has  yet  to  reach  those  who  need 
it  most. 

As  the  above  statistics  reveal,  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
deliver  appropriate  care  to  both  pregnant  women  and  their  newborns.   The 
nation's  health  care  system  has  come  to  rely  too  heavily  upon  our 
technologically-advanced  medicine  to  save  ill  infants,  rather  than  emphasizing 
prenatal  care  and  health  education  which  are  proven  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  cost-efficient  means  of  solving  this  national  crisis.   However,  this  is 
not  a  new  discovery  and  the  measures  for  prenatal  and  preventive  care  must  be 
implemented  in  tandem  along  with  the  most  efficient  technology  and  facilities 
available  to  reach  out  to  those  population  groups  that  are  not  keeping  up  with 
the  national  averages.   The  greatest  numbers  comprising  this  segment  of 
society  are  concentrated  in  our  inner  cities.   These  groups  have  become  an 
increasing  percentage  of  Detroit's  population. 

An  urgent  national  need  exists  to  develop  a  model  comnunity-based 
health  care  program  that  offers  both  basic  and  specialized  neonatal  care,  in 
addition  to  a  strong  preventive  family  care  program.   The  model  must  include 
not  only  medical  care  provided  by  physicians,  but  also  by  nurses,  dietitians, 
social  workers,  physician  assistants  and  other  appropriate  health  care 
providers.   Over  the  long-term,  such  a  program  can  significantly  decrease  the 
cost  of  providing  health  care,  while  increasing  the  health  level  of  its 
patient  base.   In  addition  to  hospital-based  health  care,  a  comnunity  outreach 
program  is  crucial  to  ensure  that  all  members  of  the  comnunity  are  receiving 
necessary  care.   This  outreach  effort  should  include  both  education  and 
treatment  at  sites  easily  accessible  to  low- income  persons.   This  ideal  health 
care  program  would  serve  as  a  national  model  for  establishing  regional 
community  health  care  centers. 
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Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  is  establishing  a  comprehensive  Center 
for  neonatal  care  in  order  to  teUce  the  steps  necessary  to  reduce  the  alarming 
rate  of  infant  mortality  in  Detroit.   The  Greater  Detroit  Center  for  Pediatric 
Services  will  specialize  in  providing  neonatal  intensive  care,  preventive 
health  care,  and  coomunity  health  services.   In  addition,  by  upgrading 
equipment  and  providing  adequate  space.  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  will 
be  able  to  provide  significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of  care  and  the 
number  of  patients  served  in  the  neonatal  unit. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  is  an  ideal  site  for  the  establishment 
of  a  regional  model  for  infant  mortality  reduction  not  only  for  its 
demographics,  but  also  for  its  unsurpassed  record  in  the  area.   In  the  area  of 
patient  care,  the  medical,  nursing,  and  management  staff  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  Michigan  Neonatal  Division  have  long  been  looked  upon  as  leaders 
of  the  community  by  other  neonatal  units.   The  staff  have  an  excellent  working 
relationship  with  neonatologists  in  Detroit  and  throughout  Michigan  and 
continue  to  serve  as  consultants  to  other  neonatologists,  even  in  coopeting 
institutions. 

Further,  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive,  accessible  community 
outreach  follow-up  and  transitional  care  program  for  newborns  at  Children's 
Hospital  of  Michigan  is  desirable.   High-risk  newborns  and  well  babies  from 
DMC-affiliated  programs  throughout  the  Greater  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  can 
be  seen  in  consultation  one  afternoon  a  week.   Currently,  no  follow-up  program 
is  available  for  three  of  the  major  affiliate  hospitals  in  the  area. 

The  current  neonatal  follow-up  progrtun  at  Children's  Hospital  of 
Michigan,  called  the  Developmental  Assessment  Clinic,  is  recognized  as  a  model 
for  the  State  of  Michigan  and  is  the  only  comprehensive  program  following 
high-risk  neonates  in  Detroit.   Building  upon  this  established  program. 
Children's  is  seeking  to  increase  access  and  encourage  higher  participation  in 
follow-up  programs,  by  opening  a  clinic  in  the  coomunity  that  is  staffed  by 
Children's  and  additional  allied  health  professionals  who  will  be  trained  by 
Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan.   This  clinic  will  provide  imnunizations, 
regular  checkups,  screening  programs,  parenting  skills  education,  and  serve  as 
a  transitional  program  from  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  to  long-term 
continuing  relationships  with  community  providers.   The  addition  of  this 
out-patient  clinic  will  ensure  a  continuum  of  care  so  that  patients  receive 
the  most  appropriate  services  in  a  cost-efficient  manner. 

The  Greater  Detroit  Center  for  Pediatric  Services  will  also  serve  as 
an  ideal  model  for  integrating  out-patient,  primary  care  and  in-patient, 
specialized  medical  services  in  an  efficient  system  to  meet  the  diverse  and 
changing  health  care  needs  of  children  in  the  Greater  Detroit  cotnmunity. 
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The  Center  will  embody  a  comprehensive  approach  toward  pediatric  care 
by  coordinating  all  aspects  of  infant  and  children's  medical  needs  from 
prenatal  care  of  mother  and  baby,  to  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit,  to 
follow-up  screening  programs  in  an  out-patient  clinic  providing  a 
cost-effective  source  of  a  continuum  of  care.   Its  establishment  will  provide 
a  regional  model  for  pediatric  service  and  infant  mortality  reduction  and  will 
support  efforts  by  the  federal  government  to  develop  effective  strategies  for 
preventive  and  emergency  health  care. 

The  Greater  Detroit  Center  for  Pediatric  Services  will  advance 
clinical  research  regarding  systems  which  coordinate  all  aspects  of  children's 
and  infants'  care  and  medical  services.   The  Center  will  also  improve  the 
fragmented  care  received  by  many  children  in  the  region,  thus  providing  a 
working  model  for  other  cooounities  around  the  country. 

Children's  track  record  and  established  programs  in  neonatal  care 
provide  a  perfect  base,  in  a  community  where  a  model  for  infant  mortality 
reduction  is  necessary,  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  change  that  will  enable  the 
city  to  meet  national  goals  for  infant  mortality  reduction.   Children's  has  a 
Certificate  of  Need  (CON)  from  the  State  of  Michigan  indicating  that  the 
expansion  and  renovation  of  the  Children's  NICU  is  immediately  needed,  and  the 
hospital  is  prepared  to  begin  construction  soon. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  goals.  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan  is 
seeking  Federal  partnership  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $3.5  million  to 
establish  the  Greater  Detroit  Center  for  Pediatric  Services.   Funds  dedicated 
by  the  federal  government  will  be  used  for  renovation  and  expansion  of  the 
neonatal  intensive  care  unit  and  the  purchase/ lease  of  a  facility  and 
equipment  for  the  community  clinic.   This  is  a  relatively  small  investment  to 
provide  the  results  necessary  to  help  Detroit  attain  national  goals  for  infant 
mortality  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 
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PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

CHILDREN'S  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Children's  Hospital 

Children's  Research  Institute 

Children's  Foundation 

Children's  Faculty  Assoaates  Presented  to 

Child  Ventures  Tlie  Subcommittee  on  'VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C. 


April  30,  1993 


I  a{^}reciate  the  of^xxtunity  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  record  to  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  on  behalf  of  Children's  National 
Medical  Center,  (Children's  Hospital)  Washingtai,  DC. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  National  Qiild 
Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Center  on  its  campus  geared  to  addressing  the  root  causes 
of  child  victimization.   This  pilot  [»t>gram  will  serve  as  a  natimal  demonstration  model  for 
the  country  by  providing  economical  and  efficient  health  care  delivery  systems  to  victimized 
children  and  their  bmilies  in  urban  areas.   Key  components  of  the  Center  include  child  abuse 
prevention  and  protection,  trauma  emergency  medical  care,  pediatric  AIDS/HTV  treatment, 
substance  abuse  and  critical  care. 

Since  1989,  Children's  National  Medical  Center  has  woriced  to  attract  public  and 
private  support  for  the  c(Kistructi(xi  and  equipping  of  the  National  Child  Protection,  Trauma 
and  Research  Center.  Phase  one  of  the  Center  has  been  completed  as  a  result  of  the 
successful  private-public  partnership  which  the  hospital  has  achieved.   Children's  Hospital  is 
requesting  federal  suf^xxt  in  FY  1994  to  complete  the  final  phases  of  this  demonstration 
Center. 

Children's  Hospital  believes  that  the  community  outreach  and  advocacy  programs 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  its  demonstration  Center  will  be  of  interest  to  this  Subcommittee 
because  of  the  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction  and  historical  interest  and  leadership  in  promoting 
urban  community  development.   Also  of  interest  to  the  Subcommittee  is  the  fact  that 
Children's  Hospital  serves  a  great  number  of  patients  whose  parents  work  for  the  Federal 
Government.   In  1991,  the  hospital  recorded  a  total  of  33,620  visits  by  children  of  federal 
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employees.   Furthermore,  Children's  Hospital's  location  in  the  nation's  capital  allows  the 
ho^ital  and  its  professionals  to  contribute  to  policy-making  on  a  national  level.   A  number  of 
our  professionals  serve  cm  national  and  regional  advisory  commissions,  and  we  feel  very 
privileged  to  serve  the  cause  of  health  care  reform  in  this  capacity. 

As  a  recent  report  from  the  "Children's  Defense  Fund"  pointed  out,  Washington,  DC 
is  a  city  of  disturbing  contrasts.   The  District's  median  income  of  $38,562  for  a  family  of 
four  in  FY  1991  was  higher  than  those  of  four-fifths  of  all  states,  while  its  child  poverty  rate 
exceeds  that  of  48  states.   The  nation's  capital  is  hcmne  to  the  federal  Department  of 
EducaticHi  that  funds  innovative  programs  to  enhance  educational  achievement  of  the  nation's 
youths,  while  almost  half  of  all  ninth-graders  in  the  District  do  not  graduate  from  high  school 
four  years  later,  and  SAT  scores  lag  56  points  behind  the  national  average.   The  headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  are  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  city  that  is  currently  working  to  combat  urban  violence. 

The  health  and  well-being  of  children  in  the  nation's  capital  lags  behind  the  rest  of  the 
nation.   An  infant  bom  in  the  District  is  less  likely  to  survive  until  his  or  her  first  birthday 
than  a  baby  bom  in  Cuba  or  Jamaica.   Homicide  is  the  leading  killer  of  District  youth  ages 
one  throu^  19,  accounting  for  almost  60  percent  of  all  deaths  in  this  age  group  in  1989. 
Between  1985  and  1989  conditions  worsened  for  the  nation's  and  the  District's  children  and 
families.   The  number  of  children  reported  abused  and  neglected  increased  by  61  percent;  the 
number  of  juveniles  arrested  for  homicide  increased  by  320  percent.   The  demand  for 
publicly  supported  shelter  for  homeless  families  more  than  tripled. 

Poverty  and  its  associated  problems  are  creating  deep  social,  economic,  and  racial 
cleavages  within  America  -  ruptures  that  are  destroying  the  bcmds  of  community  upon  which 
all  government  is  based.   The  rising  numbers  of  inner-city  high  school  drop>-outs,  drug 
addicts,  victims  of  crime,  pieople  with  AIDS,  welfare  recipients  and  homeless  people  can  no 
longer  be  ignored. 

In  1992  alone.  Children's  nationally  recognized  Division  of  Child  Protection  treated 
over  2,000  cases  of  frfiysical  and  sexual  abuse,  neglect  and  other  forms  of  child  maltreatment. 
As  community  health  care  providers  who  witness  the  devastating  results  of  child  abuse  and 
maltreatment  on  a  daily  and  hourly  basis,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  is  exacerbated  by  a 
breakdown  in  the  very  svstem  which  was  designed  to  prevent  child  victimization.   We  must 
find  a  way  to  invest  in  services  and  supports  that  will  prevent  child  victimization  problems 
from  intensifying  and  will  reduce  costly  expenditures  for  crisis  and  remedial  care. 

Several  Advisory  Boards  and  CcMtimissions  including  the  National  Commission  on 
Children,  chaired  by  Senator  Jay  Rockefeller,  and  the  U.S.  Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect,  faulted  government  at  all  levels  for  a  fragmented,  crisis-oriented  and  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  problem.   There  are  simply  not  enough  staff,  funds,  training  programs, 
services  to  special  populations  or  preventicm  and  treatment  services  in  our  nation's  cities  to 
make  the  serious  reduction  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  a  reality. 
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Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  well  prepared  to  meet  this  challenge  and  is 
already  implementing  in  its  child  protection  program  a  number  of  model  systems  worthy  of 
replicaticm  in  other  urban  hospitals  and  medical  centers  throughout  the  nation.   These  include: 

*  Intensified  community  advocacy  and  public  awareness  programs  for  the 
prevention  of  injury  and  maltreatment; 

*  Prevention  programs  and  techniques  geared  to  stemming  the  rising  tide  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  among  adolescents;  and  innovative  models  for  service 
delivery  to  high-risk  mothers; 

*  Enhancement  of  trauma  response  capabilities  including  a  new  helicopter 
landing  pad  and  receiving  facility; 

*  Model  patient  care,  research,  family  counselling  and  community  education 
initiatives,  many  of  which  are  undertaken  by  an  interdisciplinary  team 
dedicated  exclusively  to  HIV  patients  and  their  families; 

*  A  model  information  system,  including  a  register  for  victimization  reports  from 
all  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and  Virginia  hospitals,  to  facilitate 
identification  and  articulation  of  abused  children's  needs. 

One  component  of  the  Center's  program  will  include  a  continuum  of  care  for  the 
medically/socially  fragile  child.   The  ultimate  goal  is  for  the  child  to  return  home,  and  be 
cared  for  by  family  members.   This  can  be  achieved  through  the  provision  of  appropriate 
family-oriented  interim  care.   The  new  Center  will  provide  the  facilities  necessary  for 
delivering  transitional  care  through  parental  education  and  medical  care  in  a  home  like 
environment. 

Preventing  child  victimization  requires  more  than  case-by-case  treatment  and  even 
more  than  class-by-class  education.  Working  on  systems,  struggling  with  contextual  issues, 
taking  part  in  the  formation  of  governmental  policies  —  all  are  part  of  the  work  of  advocacy 
in  which  staff  at  Children's  Hospital  will  participate.   There  is  a  critical  national  need  to 
establish  standards,  guidelines  and  systems  for  child  protection,  especially  in  densely 
populated  urban  areas  where  crime  and  poverty  exist.   Children's  National  Medical  Center 
stands  ready  to  serve  this  important  national  need. 

A  number  of  professionals  at  Children's  National  Medical  Center  serve  on  advisory 
boards  and  contribute  to  the  shaping  of  national  policy  through  frequent  testimony  before  the 
Congress,  and  through  active  participation  in  the  national  health  care  debate.   Some  of  the 
advisory  panels  on  which  hospital  personnel  serve  include  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Board  on 
Maternal  and  Infant  Health,  the  Pulmonary  Drugs  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  NIH's  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  Emergency  Medical  Systems, 
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the  National  Symposium  on  Child  Victimization  and  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect. 

As  Children's  National  Medical  Center  proceeds  with  its  plans  for  the  National  Child 
Protectitm,  Trauma  and  Research  Center,  it  is  supported  by  a  wide  range  of  endorsements 
from  the  local  community.   A  good  barometer  for  the  level  of  the  wider  community's 
commitment  to  the  Center  is  found  in  the  results  of  the  first  phase  of  the  hospital's  capital 
campaign.  Children's  capital  campaign  is  under  the  leadership  of  Ben  Bradlee  and  Sally 
Quinn.   The  Bradlees  are  joined  in  this  effort  by  a  steering  committee  of  18  community  and 
business  leaders  who  are  actively  soliciting  major  gifts  for  the  campaign. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  private  contributions,  which  will  finance  60  percent  of  the 
Child  Protection  Center  initiative,  totaled  $19,012,321.00  in  cash  and  pledges  as  of  January, 
1993.   Income,  to  date,  totals  $9,163,164.00.   These  funds  have  been  designated  to  assist 
with  the  OMistruction  and  equipping  of  the  ctMnponents  of  the  National  Child  Protection, 
Trauma  and  Research  Center. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  further  pleased  to  report  that  the  first  phase  of 
construction  and  renovation  for  the  National  Child  Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Center  is 
underway  with  one  new  floor  intended  to  house  the  Center's  research  activities  nearing 
completion.  The  balance  of  the  Center's  activities  will  be  housed  in  a  new  east  wing  addition 
and  in  renovated  existing  space.   The  Certificate  of  Need  has  been  approved;  zoning 
approvals  have  been  received;  and  initial  constructiwi  documents  can  be  completed  in  short 
order.   Actual  construction  for  phase  two  of  the  initiative  could  be  underway  within 
approximately  sixty  days  if  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  remaining  resources.  This 
initiative  will,  therefore,  have  an  immediate  econcmiic  development  benefit  to  the  greater 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Children's  Natiwial  Medical  Center  has  made  substantial  progress  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  has  been  a  judicious  steward  of  the  funding  which  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
Center,  to  date.  Children's  National  Medical  Center  is  ready  now  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  Center,  and  thereby  make  the  resources  of  the  National  Child  Protection, 
Trauma  and  Research  Center  more  immediately  in  reach  of  the  national  community  we  serve. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  seek  a  ctmtinued  partnership  with  the  federal  government  and 
respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  FY  1994  funding  support  towards  the  remaining  $12 
million  of  the  federal  partnerdiip  and  investment. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  qjportunity  to  submit  written  testinxMiy  for  the  record. 
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I  am  pleased  to  submit  written  testimony  for  the  record  on  behalf  of  Children's 
Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  (CHP)  is  seeking  federal  support  for  the 
establishment  of  two  Satellite  Conmiunity  Health/Ambulatory  Surgery  Centers  in 
southwestern  and  northern  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  testimony  will  describe 
the  critical  need  for  community  health  centers  in  order  to  promote  accessible,  cost- 
efficient,  quality  pediatric  care. 

The  last  ten  years  have  brought  a  great  deal  of  change  to  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  One  of  the  biggest  changes  has  been  in  the  movement  of  treatment  from  inpatient 
to  outpatient  settings.  A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to  the  change.  First,  rising 
health  care  costs  have  led  to  tighter  costs  restrictions  on  inpatient  hospital  payments. 
The  more  competitive  enviromnent  has  forced  hospitals  to  become  more  efficient, 
reduce  their  capacity,  or  in  some  cases,  discontinue  the  acute  care  business. 
Additionally,  far-reaching  advances  in  medical  treatment  mean  that  fewer  patients 
require  overnight  stay.  A  surgical  procedure  that  may  have  required  a  seven-day  stay  in 
the  hospital  ten  years  ago,  is  now  done  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

Hospitals  are  begiiming  to  adapt  to  this  shift  and  are  offering  more  outpatient 
services  such  as  urgent  care  centers,  rehabilitation  services,  and  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment.  According  to  the  American  Hospital  Association  (AHA),  the  growth  of  four 
types  of  outpatient  services  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  last  five  years.  The  number 
of  hospitals  providing  outpatient  rehabihtation  grew  29  percent;  home  health  services 
increased  53  percent;  and  outpatient  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  grew  35  percent.  The 
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most  significant  increase  is  in  the  number  of  hospitals  that  have  opened  general 
outpatient  departments  -  58  percent  in  five  years. 

Nowhere  is  the  shift  of  treatment  from  inpatient  to  outpatient  settings  more 
evident  than  with  surgical  procedures.  In  1980,  16.2  percent  of  all  surgical  procedures 
were  performed  on  an  outpatient  basis.  By  1990,  this  percentage  had  increased  to  50.5 
percent  of  all  surgeries.  To  handle  this  volume  of  ambulatory  surgery  patients,  some 
hospitals  have  adapted  existing  facilities  and  others  have  built  discrete  ambulatory 
facilities  adjacent  to  the  hospital.   Predictions  for  the  future  indicate  that  this  movement 
to  more  outpatient-based  surgery  will  continue.  One  estimate  by  Jeff  Goldsmith,  a 
health  care  futurist,  is  that  ambulatory  surgery  will  account  for  85  percent  of  all  surgery 
by  the  year  2002. 

At  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh,  the  number  of  outpatient  surgical  procedures 
continues  to  grow  with  nearly  53%  of  all  surgical  procedures  performed  on  an  outpatient 
basis.  Recognizing  the  critical  need  to  adapt  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  the  declining 
use  of  inpatient  hospital  care,  health  care  providers  are  turning  to  satellite  facilities  as 
the  most  efficient,  accessible,  and  cost-efficient  means  of  providing  health  care  for  the 
21st  century. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  has  developed  an  iimovative  plan  to  respond  to 
the  health  care  challenges  of  a  new  decade.  CHP  proposes  to  establish  two  Community 
Health  Centers  -  satellite  medical  facilities  and  ambulatory  surgery  centers  -  to  be 
located  in  two  strategic  areas  of  Allegheny  County.  One  Center  will  be  located  in 
southwestern  Allegheny  County  -  an  area  with  one  of  the  largest  numbers  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  0  and  17.  This  Center  will  most  likely  be  located  on  Route  19 
between  the  intersection  of  Fort  Couch  Road  (South  Hills  Shopping  Center)  and  Boyce 
Road  near  the  Allegheny  County/Washington  County  line.  The  area  that  surrounds  this 
proposed  Center  has  a  large  jjediatric  population  and  86%  of  the  11,258  children  in  this 
region  are  between  the  ages  of  0  and  14  years  of  age. 

The  second  facility  will  be  located  in  northern  Allegheny  County.  The  hospital 
currently  has  a  satellite  medical  facility  in  northern  Allegheny  County  in  leased  space. 
Ehie  to  the  success  of  this  facility,  the  hospital  plans  to  move  away  from  a  lease 
arrangement  into  its  own  facility.  The  move  will  also  include  expansion  to  encompass 
the  highly  demanded  service  of  ambulatory  surgery.  The  new  facility  will  likely  be 
located  close  to  the  intersection  of  Interstate  79  and  Route  910  to  ensure  easy  access  by 
patients. 

Drawing  on  the  strength  of  its  long-standing  service  and  outreach  to  the 
community.  Children's  Hospital  will  significantly  expand  its  focus  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  commimity  through  the  establishment  of  the  Community  Health  Centers.  The 
Centers  will  address  the  critical  local,  regional,  and  national  need  for  the  delivery  of 
quality  health  care.  By  linking  an  urban  hospital  with  a  rich  tradition  of  medical  service 
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to  its  surrounding  community,  the  Centers  will  provide  a  model  approach  to  the  delivery 
of  quality,  cost-effective  and  convenient  health  care  to  the  children  and  families  of 
southwestern  and  northern  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania.  Through  a  unique 
partnership  between  Children's  Hospital,  various  state  and  local  govenmient  health 
officials,  and  neighboring  medical  institutions,  the  centers  will  offer  outpatient  services 
similar  to  Children's  Hospital  North,  as  well  as  ambulatory  surgery  services. 

Specifically,  the  Centers  will  enable  Children's  Hospital: 

•  to  enhance  the  range  and  quality  of  health  services  currently  offered  in  the 
southwestern  and  northern  sections  of  Allegheny  County.   Physicians 
surveyed  felt  the  satellite  would  serve  a  currently  unmet  need  in  1)  dietary 
counseling  and  weight  management  for  children  of  all  ages;  2)  child 
development;  3)  child  psychology;  and  4)  parent  education  and  support 
groups.  There  is  a  lack  of  resources  in  the  community  for  these  services 
coupled  with  an  increasing  need  from  the  community. 

•  to  deliver  quality,  cost-effective  ambulatory  health  services  to  individuals 
who  require  routine  procedures.   Further,  limiting  procedures  allows  for 
inaeased  proficiency  among  staff  and  decreased  costs  as  only  a  few  pieces 
of  specialized  equipment  are  necessary. 

•  to  be  responsive  to  patient  needs  of  convenience,  easy  parking,  shorter 
waiting  lists,  and  a  pleasant  environment  resulting  in  improved  patient 
satisfaction.  At  the  same  time,  the  delivery  of  outpatient  services  through 
satellite  operations  helps  to  alleviate  the  growing  need  for  additional  space 
for  patient  services  at  Children's  Hospital. 

•  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  interdisciplinary  approach  to  issues  related  to 
quality  and  accessible  health  care  through  an  integrated  program  of 
outpatient  services  similar  to  those  offered  at  Children's  North,  as  well  as  a 
freestanding  ambulatory  care  faciUty  for  routine,  outpatient  surgical 
procedures. 

•  to  deliver  a  wide  range  of  health  care  services  which  are  currently  not 
adequately  provided  to  children  and  families  in  the  southwestern  and 
northern  regions  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 

•  to  reach  the  increasing  numbers  of  patients  who  require  ambulatory 
surgery  procedures  on  an  outpatient  basis.  The  number  of  outpatient 
surgical  procedures  at  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  has  continued  to 
grow  with  nearly  53%  of  all  surgical  procedures  at  the  hospital  performed 
on  an  outpatient  basis. 
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Since  admitting  its  first  patients  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  Children's 
Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  has  continually  adapted  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
children  it  serves.   Beginning  as  an  orthopaedic  and  convalescent  hospital,  Children's  has 
evolved  into  a  regional  referral  and  teaching  center  providing  complex,  intensive  and 
innovative  care  to  children  from  the  tri-state  region  of  Peimsylvania,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  as  well  as  to  children  fi^om  around  the  world. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  was  recently  ranked  sixth  among  pediatric 
hospitals  in  the  country  for  the  level  of  funding  received  in  National  Institute  of  Health 
(NIH)  grants.  The  outstanding  research  capabihties  of  Children's  Hospital  have  been 
further  acknowledged  through  the  awarding  of  a  five-year  Child  Health  Research  Center 
grant  to  Children's  in  April,  1992.  This  grant  was  awarded  on  a  peer-reviewed, 
competitive  basis  through  a  program  created  in  1989  by  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  (NICHD)  at  the  urging  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education. 
The  Child  Health  Research  Center  program  is  designed  to  speed  the  transfer  of  basic 
science  to  patient  care  ~  or  from  "bench  to  bedside." 

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  only  pediatric  hospital  in  all  of  western 
Pennsylvania  and  is  one  of  fifty  freestanding  acute  care  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  children.   It  is  one  of  an  even  smaller  group  of 
children's  hospitals  dedicated  to  searching  for  ways  to  prevent,  care  and  treat  the 
illnesses  and  diseases  afflicting  children  through  research. 

As  the  single  pediatric  hospital  in  the  region.  Children's  Hospital  is  confronted 
with  a  myriad  of  challenges  and  responsibilities.  Pediatric  hospitals  are  by  nature  highly 
specialized  and  provide  more  intensive  and  costly  care  than  any  other  acute  hospitals 
given  the  fact  that  children's  illnesses  are  more  severe  than  adult  illnesses.  Also, 
children's  diseases  often  manifest  themselves  in  ways  that  are  not  easily  recognizable, 
requiring  more  time  and  research  to  diagnose  than  do  adult  diseases.  At  the  same  time, 
children,  on  the  average,  are  less  likely  to  be  insured  than  other  age  groups.  Thus, 
children's  hospitals  bear  a  greater  burden  than  adult  medical  institutions  because  they 
provide  more  uncompensated  care  and  experience  significant  shortfalls  between  the  cost 
of  care  and  Medicaid  reimbursement,  particularly  in  the  area  of  outpatient  treatment. 

In  FY  1992,  Children's  provided  62,095  patient  days  of  care  for  11,422  children  in 
218  beds.  Of  these  inpatients,  10%  received  care  in  an  intensive  care  unit.  An 
additional  7,081  children  received  care  through  one  of  three  different  short  procedure 
units,  the  majority  of  whom  were  same  day  surgery  patients.  During  FY  1992,  195,906 
patients  were  freated  in  Children's  outpatient  programs  as  well. 
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In  FY  1992,  Children's  cost  of  providing  medical  care  to  Pennsylvania's  Medical 
Assistance  recipients  exceeded  reimbursement  by  approximately  $7.7  million,  a  threefold 
increase  since  FY  1988. 

In  addition  to  the  large  Medical  Assistance  losses  experienced  in  FY  1992,  free 
care  provided  that  year  to  children  who  had  no  insurance  or  whose  insurance  had  been 
exhausted  totalled  $2.2  milhon.  That  same  amount  was  generated  through  community 
fundraising  efforts. 

Children's  Hospital  is  extremely  proud  of  the  service  and  outreach  which  it  has 
provided  the  regional  community  and  is  dedicated  to  maintaining  its  commitment  to  care 
for  all  children  from  the  tri-state  area,  regardless  of  their  abiUty  to  pay.  Following 
national  trends  in  health  care,  Children's  Hospital  has  experienced  sig^iificant  growth  in 
its  outpatient  services  over  the  past  few  years.  Currently,  Children's  Hospital  provides 
outpatient  programs  in  over  50  specialties  such  as  allergy  and  asthma,  cardiology,  cystic 
fibrosis,  primary  health  care,  and  spina  bifida. 

Clinical  advances  and  emerging  medical  technologies  make  the  home  environment 
increasingly  more  accepted  as  an  alternative  and  often-preferred  environment  for  the 
deUvery  of  health  care.  To  keep  pace  with  the  health  care  needs  of  infants  and  children. 
Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  recently  developed  Home  Care  Services,  a 
comprehensive  and  cost-effective  home  care  program.  The  program  provides  service, 
education,  support  and  advocacy  for  parents  and  family  members  who  are  directly 
involved  in  patient  care. 

As  it  enters  its  second  century,  Children's  Hospital  stands  on  a  firm  foimdation  of 
substantial  accomphshments  in  pediatric  research  and  care,  proud  of  its  well  deserved 
regional,  national,  and  international  reputation  for  unique  treatments  for  children  with 
complex  illnesses  and  disease. 

In  response  to  emerging  needs,  and  the  changing  landscape  of  health  care 
deUvery,  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  plans  to  continue  its  leadership  role  through 
the  establishment  of  two  Community  Health  Centers.  Children's  Hospital  is  requesting 
$10  million  in  FY  1994  federal  support  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  equipping  the 
Centers  in  southwestern  and  northern  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania.  Children's 
Hospital  is  prepared  to  dedicate  substantial  resources  of  its  own  for  the  construction  of 
the  Centers. 

As  Children's  Hospital  pursues  a  public-private  partnership  for  its  Community 
Health  Centers  initiative,  it  does  so  mindful  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
final  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Children:  "At  a  time  when  the  family  is 
imperiled  by  extraordinary  social,  demographic,  and  economic  change  and  instability, 
every  part  of  American  society  must  ask  what  it  can  do  to  strengthen  families  and 
support  the  healthy  development  of  our  children." 
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TESTIMONY  SUBMITTEED  BY  BLAIR  SADLER,  PRESIDENT 
CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  AND  HEALTH  CENTER,  SAN  DIEGO 

before  the 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

VA-HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

April  28,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
submit  testimony  for  the  record  as  you  make  your  FY  1994  spending  decisions.    On  behalf 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  and  Health  Center  of  San  Diego,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  all  for 
your  past  support  of  the  Hospital's  efforts  to  provide  quality  pediatric  health  care  to  all  of  the 
children  in  the  San  Diego  region. 

Children's  Hospital  is  the  only  pediatric  trauma  facility  in  San  Diego  and  Imperial 
Counties,  and  it  also  provides  a  myriad  of  other  crucial  pediatric  services  to  every  child  - 
regardless  of  citizenship  or  ability  to  pay  -  who  needs  medical  attention,  including  pediatric 
cardiology  and  cardiovascular  surgery.    Every  year,  Children's  Hospital  treats  more  than 
5,000  children  who  were  bom  with  congenital  heart  defects  and  disease. 

Given  the  exploding  child  population  in  the  San  Diego  area  -  currently  numbering 
almost  700,000  children  in  the  Hospital's  service  area  and  still  growing,  the  prevalence  and 
severity  of  pediatric  heart  problems,  and  breakthrough  approaches  to  treatment,  we  are 
planning  to  expand  the  Hospital's  cardiac  capabilities  --  in  staff,  facilities  and  equipment. 
We  have  identified  this  initiative  as  an  absolute  necessity  for  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the 
Hospital.   As  such,  the  Hospital  is  requesting  Federal  support  for  the  purchase  of  the  needed 
equipment  in  the  amount  of  $3  million.   Such  support  will  allow  the  Hospital  to  meet  the 
cardiac  care  needs  of  the  children  in  the  surrounding  civilian  and  military  communities. 

While  heart  disease  is  often  thought  of  as  a  condition  that  afflicts  older  individuals,, 
children  actually  suffer  the  ravages  of  heart  defects  in  large  numbers.    Averages  from  the  last 
few  years  show  that  approximately  eight  of  every  1 ,000  babies  are  bom  with  congenital  heart 
disease.    Without  immediate  intervention  in  these  cases,  the  heart  of  the  newborn  cannot 
sustain  life. 

Children's  Hospital  and  Health  Center  enjoys  a  growing  reputation  as  a  leading  center 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart  problems  in  infants,  children  and  adolescents  into 
adulthood.   Its  cardiovascular  surgeons  and  cardiologists,  supported  by  a  full  team  of 
specialists  with  cardiac  expertise,  provide  virtually  the  only  pediatric  expertise  in  the  San 
Diego  area  and  currently  treat  more  than  5,000  children  with  heart  problems  each  year.   As 
a  result,  the  Hospital  is  now  planning  to  build  a  pediatric  heart  center  designed  exclusively 
for  children.    The  center  will  bring  together  new  and  existing  program  components  in  a 
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uniquely  designed  pediatric  cardiac  facility  to  offer  all  the  children  of  the  area  the  finest 
pediatric  cardiology  services  available  in  the  country. 

While  pediatric  expertise  is  essential  in  understanding  and  appropriately  treating  the 
pediatric  cardiac  patient,  much  of  the  medical  advantage  is  lost  without  the  appropriate 
facilities  and  equipment.   Until  now,  Children's  Hospital  has  been  forced  to  rely  upon  the 
cardiac  catheterization  laboratory  of  a  neighboring  adult  hospital.   The  growing  volume  of 
cases,  the  sophistication  of  diagnostic  studies  in  children,  the  ability  to  treat  increasingly 
severe  conditions  and  the  development  of  technology  to  correct  some  defects  in  the 
catheterization  lab  instead  of  the  operating  room,  all  make  this  no  longer  practical. 

In  contrast,  the  new  center  at  Children's  Hospital  has  been  designed  specifically  for 
children.    It  meets  the  need  to  understand  not  only  structural  defects,  the  focus  in  adult 
studies,  but  also  its  effect  on  function.   It  will  accommodate  ventilators,  an  anesthesic 
machine  and  other  monitoring  equipment  in  a  space  which  will  be  suitable  and  safe. 
Furthermore,  the  equipment  chosen  for  the  new  center  will  reduce  radiation  doses  which  the 
children  receive.   The  Center's  state-of-the-art  cardiac  catheterization  and  interventional 
radiology  laboratory  will  feature  a  bi-plane  x-ray  machine  with  digitized  imaging  connected 
to  sophisticated  physiological  monitoring  equipment.   This  system  allows  for  retrieval  and 
manipulation  of  enhanced  images  integrated  with  physiological  data  to  facilitate  fuller 
understanding  of  the  current  structure  and  functioning  of  the  heart  for  better  collaborative 
decision  making  by  the  medical  team  and  to  better  predict  the  effects  of  surgical  intervention. 
Furthermore,  this  lab  has  been  designed  for  operation  with  fewer  personnel  than  typical,  thus 
reducing  operating  costs. 

The  old  technology  of  archiving  on  permanent,  unchangeable  film  will  be  replaced 
with  high  resolution  computer  images  which  will  be  recorded  with  special  "charged -coupled" 
cameras  on  a  huge  high  speed  disc  and  archived  on  digital  tape.   This  approach  allows 
Children's  Hospital's  cardiologists  to  review  the  data  weeks,  months  or  even  years  later, 
allowing  the  doctors  the  flexibility  of  reexamining  the  needs  of  the  patient  over  a  longer 
period  with  special  emphasis  on  the  course  of  the  patient's  history. 

Pediatric  electrophysiology  is  another  important  service  that  will  be  initiated  at 
Children's  new  cardiac  center  beginning  this  summer.    Electrophysiology  involves  treating 
rhythm  disturbances  of  the  heart  by  mapping  them  with  multiple  intracardiac  catheters. 
Based  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  location  of  the  originating  site  of  the  dysfunction,  the 
physician  is  able  to  select  the  most  effective  method  for  treating  the  condition.    Many 
abnormal  foci  with  the  heart  can  be  destroyed  by  radiofrequency  ablation,  essentially 
"curing"  certain  cardiac  arrythmias.    Problems  which  are  not  amenable  to  ablation  can  have 
drug  studies  performed  during  the  mapping  procedure  in  order  to  optimize  pharmacologic 
treatment  of  difficult  arrhythmias,  or  may  be  treated  through  placement  of  a  pacemaker.   The 
arrival  of  Dr.  James  Perry  ~  currently  head  of  pediatric  electrophysiology  at  Texas 
Children's  Hospital  ~  at  Children's  this  summer  marks  the  beginning  of  the  first  pediatric 
electrophysiology  service  in  Southern  California,  and  reflects  Children's  Hospital's 
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commitment  to  providing  the  best  and  most  cost  effective  methods  of  pediatric  cardiac 
treatment. 

Children's  Hospital's  heart  center  is  designed  to  accommodate  standard  diagnostic,  as 
well  as  cardiac  and  non-cardiac  interventional  procedures  and  pediatric  electrophysiology 
using  computer-assisted  methods  of  image  display  that  other  hospitals  will  be  copying  for 
years  to  come.   By  taking  advantage  of  the  present  computer  revolution.  Children's  Hospital 
will  become  a  leading  regional  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  infants,  children  and 
adolescents  with  congenital  heart  disease  well  into  the  next  century. 

Children's  Hospital  and  Health  Center  of  San  Diego  has  become  the  hub  of  a  regional 
health  care  network  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  seriously  ill  and  injured  children  from 
throughout  Southern  California  and  the  southwestern  United  States,  regardless  of  the  child's 
citizenship  or  ability  to  pay. 

While  all  children's  hospitals  are  faced  with  the  overwhelming  job  of  addressing  the 
severe  and  increasing  deterioration  of  the  health  of  this  nation's  children.  Children's  Hospital 
and  Health  Center  of  San  Diego  has  had  to  confront  this  situation  under  very  trying  and 
unique  circumstances,  as  it  seeks  to  serve  a  community  that  has  experienced  explosive 
growth: 

•  The  population  of  the  city  of  San  Diego  alone  has  grown  by  20  percent  since  1980, 
making  it  the  sixth  largest  city  in  America  and  its  county  the  fourth  fastest  growing  in 
the  nation; 

•  By  1995,  more  than  700,000  children  will  live  in  the  Children's  Hospital  service 
area  —  up  from  approximately  600,000  in  1980. 

•  San  Diego  Children's  serves  a  growing  military  population  of  more  than  40,000 
families,  and  is  the  second  largest  provider  of  pediatric  care  to  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Programs  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  in  the  nation.     With 
the  recent  identification  of  San  Diego  as  the  only  base  that  will  not  downsize  in  the 
future  ~  instead  becoming  a  "mega  base"  ~  this  service  population  will  only  increase 
more  dramatically  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  exploding  population,  it  is  because  of  the  very  special  nature  of  San 
Diego's  communities  that  we  are  coming  to  your  Subcommittee  for  assistance.    The  growing 
military  population  in  the  San  Diego  area  is  particularly  significant.   Because  of  the 
enormous  military  population,  excellent  military  health  care  facilities  have  been  built  to  care 
for  the  medical  needs  of  uniformed  military  personnel,  their  dependents  and  retired  military 
families.    Yet  children  have  special  health  care  needs,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  pediatric 
medical  needs  that  cannot  be  adequately  met  through  these  government  health  care  facilities. 
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As  a  result,  CHAMPUS  and  Children's  Hospital  have  for  many  years  worked 
together  to  ensure  that  when  a  military  dependent  child  requires  highly  specialized  pediatric 
medical  services,  Children's  Hospital  will  be  available  to  render  that  care.    Children's 
Hospital  is  currently  the  second  largest  provider  of  pediatric  CHAMPUS  care  in  the  country 
and  the  second  largest  provider  of  all  CHAMPUS  care  in  the  State  of  California.   Over  the 
years,  about  10  percent  of  all  the  care  rendered  by  Children's  Hospital  has  been  extended  to 
CHAMPUS-sponsored  patients.    As  such,  Children's  has  provided  extremely  important 
specialty  pediatric  services  that  are  difficult  or  not  cost-effective  for  the  Navy  to  duplicate. 
These  figures  underscore  the  growing  need  for  Children's  to  develop  services,  such  as  those 
which  will  be  provided  at  the  new  heart  center,  to  meet  the  increasing  level  of  need  in  the 
area. 

Children's  Hospital  is  recognized  internationally  as  a  center  of  excellence  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  severely  injured,  acutely  and  chronically  ill  children.    In  addition. 
Children's  is  the  only  provider  of  pediatric  trauma  care  in  San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties. 
The  hospital  maintains  a  four-fold  commitment  to  excellence  in  patient  care,  the  advancement 
of  medical  education,  the  pursuit  of  scientific  and  bio-medical  research,  and  child  advocacy 
in  the  face  of  diminishing  financial  returns  resulting  from  the  health  insurance  crisis  in  this 
country.    Because  of  its  expertise  and  commitment  to  child  health,  Children's  Hospital  admits 
the  poorest  and  sickest  children  in  the  region,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.    However,  as 
a  result  of  the  exploding  population  in  San  Diego  and  the  increasing  number  of  under-  and 
uninsured,  the  Hospital  provides  its  services  to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  poorest  and  sickest 
children  at  a  lower  and  lower  level  of  Federal  reimbursement.    Consider: 
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The  number  of  uninsured  children  increased  by  13  percent  in  the  last  five  years,  due 
primarily  to  the  decreasing  number  of  children  covered  by  private  insurance. 

•  Even  though  the  number  of  children  living  in  poverty  grew  by  one-third  in  the  last 
decade,  Medicaid  currently  serves  400,000  fewer  children.    In  1986,  Medicaid 
covered  only  half  of  the  children  in  families  below  the  poverty  level,  down  from  two- 
thirds  a  decade  ago. 

•  Injuries  are  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  all  children,  followed  by  congenital 
anomalies,  malignant  neoplasms,  homicides  and  diseases  of  the  heart.   These  types  of 
cases  represent  the  core  of  Children's  Hospital's  services. 

Combined  with  the  growing  population,  these  figures  accent  the  increasing  level  of  financial 
strain  that  Children's  Hospital  faces  in  providing  the  needed  pediatric  services  to  Southern 
California.   Fully  60  percent  of  Children's  patients  are  covered  only  under  Medi-Cal  and 
Medicaid. 

Another  prominent  demand  on  Children's  Hospital's  capacity  which  also  adds  to  the 
special  nature  of  the  Hospital's  service  area  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  neighboring  Mexican 
community  of  Tijuana.   Tijuana's  current  population  of  1.2  million  is  expected  to  rise  by  50 
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percent  --to  1.8  million  —  by  2000.   Undocumented  immigrants  often  seek  treatment  at 
Children's  Hospital,  for  which  the  Hospital  rarely  receives  any  payment.   Approximately  2.5 
percent  of  the  patients  discharged  annually  from  Children's  are  residents  of  Mexico, 
representing  more  than  four  percent  of  the  Hospital's  patient  days.    Of  the  $6  million  of 
health  care  services  provided  by  Children's  each  year  to  this  population,  the  Hospital 
estimates  that  approximately  $5.4  million  is  provided  free  of  charge. 

With  specific  regard  to  Children's  cardiac  services,  for  example,  each  year. 
Children's  Hospital  provides  life-saving  cardiac  care  to  as  many  as  125  children  that  have 
been  brought  into  San  Diego  from  Mexico.   These  children  have  no  insurance,  nor  are  they 
covered  under  MediCal.    Children's  Hospital  believes  that  a  critically  ill  child  should  receive 
life  saving  medical  care,  despite  financial  circumstances  or  national  origin. 

Children's  Hospital  and  Health  Center  of  San  Diego  has  grown  to  become  an 
international  leader  in  providing  care  to  critically  injured  and  ill  children.   To  support 
Children's  Hospital  of  San  Diego  in  meeting  the  critical  need  for  specialized  cardiac  care  for 
children  in  the  Southern  California  r^ion,  we  are  requesting  Federal  assistance  in  the 
amount  of  $3  million  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  the  new  center.    A  list  of  the 
equipment  is  attached.    Over  the  years,  the  Hospital  has  made  significant  financial 
contributions  to  the  children  of  the  region  through  the  development  and  construction  of  new 
facilities,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  this  year's  opening  of  the  new  $58  million  Patient 
Care  Pavilion.   The  Hospital  has  already  committed  an  additional  $3  million  for  the 
construction  of  the  cardiac  center.   I  hope  that  this  subcommittee  recognizes  the  significant 
community  need  for  this  project,  and  wUl  continue  to  support  the  Hospital's  national 
leadership  efforts  by  including  $3  million  in  its  FY  1994  appropriations  bill. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  subcommittee  members,  for  your  consideration 
of  this  request. 
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C^ippetnf^^  OttauM  nmattf  *piJUn<f 

Albert  (Big  Abe)  LeBlanc  Building 

186  East  Three  Mile  Road 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ml  49783 

(906)  632-0043 

Fax  (906)  632-1141 


May  7,    1993 

Honorable  Louia  Stokea,  Chairaan 
Hooae  Appropriation  Sub-Coaaittea 
VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agenciea 
H-143  Capitol  Building 
Waahington,  D.C.   20S1S 

Dear  Mr.  Chairaan: 

On  behalf  of  Chippewa/Ottawa  Treaty  Fishery  Manageaent  Authority, 
representing  Sault  Ste.  Marie  of  Chippewa  Indians,  Bay  Mills 
Indian  Coaaunity,  and  Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewa 
Indians,  I  present  testiaony  for  your  May  4th  hearing  regarding 
Agency  budget  needs. 

We  strongly  support  the  Indian  Environaental  General  Assistance 
Prograa,  which  assists  Indian  Tribes  in  developing  a  auch  needed 
environaental  infrastructure. 

Adequate  funding  is  needed  to  continue  this  extreacly  successful 
environaental  prograa  in  the  Great  Lakes.   The  Great  Lakes  Tribes 
and  USEPA  Region  V  have  developed  and  iapleaented  a  coaprehensive 
and  cooperative  prograa  for  the  developacnt  and  establishaent  of 
environaental  protection  capability  and  capacity  at  ainiaal  cost. 
The  Great  Lake  Tribes  require  $2,250  Million  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  1994  in  order  to  continue  our  successful  efforts. 
Appropriate  funding  will  aaaist  the  Tribes  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Iowa  as  we  aanage  our  environaents  and 
protect  the  health  of  our  people. 


Sincerely, 


Faith  A.  McOruther 
Executive  Director 

dp 
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TRIBAL  MULTI-MEDIA 

An  Integrated  Environmental  Protection 
and  Management  Program 


INDIAN  ENVIRONMENTAL  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
PREPARED  BY  THE  30  NATIVE  AMERICAN  TRIBES  OF 

WISCONSIN,  MINNESOTA,  MICfflGAN  AND  IOWA 

FOR  PRESENTATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS  AND 

RESPONSIBLE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

March  1993 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act  of  1992  (PL  102-497,  Sec.  11,  42 
use  4368b)  will  provide  for  the  continuance  of  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  Great  Lakes 
Tribes,  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Region-5,  and  other  federal  and  state 
agencies.  In  the  past  two  years,  pilot  projects  were  initiated  for  the  development  and 
establishment  of  environmental  infrastructure  on  nearly  all  Indian  Reservations  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Region.  The  pilot  programs  have  been  referred  to  as  the  Multi-Media  Indian 
Environmental  Program,  and  were  developed  and  institutionalized  by  the  Indian  Program 
staff  of  USEPA  Region  5.  The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act  of 
1992  provides  the  Great  Lakes  Tribes  with  an  opportunity  to  continue  our  successful 
cooperative  efforts  to  protect  the  environment  and  public  health  on  our  Reservations. 

Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  awards  provide  each  Tribe  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  a  comprehensive  and  methodological  approach  to  environmental  protection  without 
the  creation  of  large  bureaucratic  entities.  Awards  provide  for  one  to  two  positions  at  each 
Tribe.  These  individuals  cover  all  environmental  media;  Air,  Water,  Drinking  Water,  Solid 
and  Hazardous  Waste,  SARA  Title  III,  Underground  Storage  Tanks,  Pesticides,  and  Radon. 
This  enormous  task  is  approached  through  several  means;  1)  Assessment,  2)  Development  of 
Alternative  Mitigative  Solutions,  3)  Assessment  of  the  Tribes  Desire  and  Need  for  Program 
Delegation,  and  4)  Application  for  and  Implementation  of  Program  Delegation. 

Under  the  General  Assistance  program.  Tribes  are  able  to  develop  environmental  programs 
and  assess  environmental  priorities  unique  to  each  Tribe.  Compliance  with  Federal 
environmental  statutes  is  part  of  all  Tribal  programs,  and  the  development  of  Tribal 
environmental  codes  and  standards  are  a  natural  outcome  of  the  compliance  process. 

In  two  years,  the  assessment  phase  is  virtually  complete  for  the  pilot  programs.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts,  disproportionate  risks  to  Native  American  environments  and  public  health  have 
been  clearly  established.  The  Indian  Program  at  USEPA  Region  5  has  been  institutionalized 
at  the  Regional  level  and  the  guidance  and  program  management  developed  at  the  Region 
now  serves  as  the  National  guidance  for  the  USEPA  Indian  Program.  The  Tribes  and  USEPA 
have  built  strong  relationships  with  many  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  for  purposes  of 
sharing  technical  information  and  preventing  waste  and  confusion  caused  by  the  duplication  of 
efforts. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  Federal  environmental  Acts  provide  Tribes  with  the  ability  to 
obtain  authorization  for  program  delegation  from  USEPA.  The  Tribes  have  been  neglected 
by  USEPA  for  twenty  years,  while  the  States  developed  massive  environmental  infrastructures 
with  program  delegation  and  assistance  from  USEPA.  The  Tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region 
are  eager  to  work  cooperatively  with  our  neighbors  and  the  Federal  Agencies  in  our  efforts 
protect  our  environments,  but  are  in  need  of  sustained  assistance  from  USEPA. 

Funding  requirements  of  the  thirty  Great  Lakes  Tribes  include  a  baseline  of  $75,000  per  tribe, 
per  year,  and  the  ability  to  access  funds  for  specific  projects  from  USEPA  Regional  Program 
offices.  Total  FY94  baseline  funding  required  to  implement  the  General  Assistance  Program 
for  the  30  Tribes  of  USEPA  Region  5  is  $2,250  Million. 
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4-State  Intertribal  Assembly 
RESOLUTION  5-5-92^ 

WHEREAS:    The  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  is  an  intertribal  assembly  whose  membership 
is  comprised  of  the  thirty  federally  recognized  American  Indian  Tribes  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin;  and 

WHEREAS:     It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  provide  grants  for  single  environmental  activities  that  do  not  meet  the 
holistic  environmental  goals  of  the  Tribes;  and 

WHEREAS:     Region  V,  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will  enact  multi-media  grants  for 
27  Tribes  within  the  Great  Lakes  Region  within  limits  of  its  Fiscal  Year  1992  budget 
and  has  calculated  that  a  $1.5  million  budget  would  be  necessary  to  fund  an 
environmental  presence  for  every  Reservation  in  Region  V  in  Fiscal  Year  1993;  and 

WHEREAS:     The  approved  national  budget  of  the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  does  not  reflect  the  documented  need  exhibited  in  EPA's  Indian  Resource 
Task  Force  Report,  thereby,  effectively  preventing  realistic  Environmental  Protection 
Programs  in  Indian  Country;  and 

WHEREAS:    EPA  has  failed  to  work  with  Congress  to  pass  necessary  legislation  to  ensure 
that  authorization  to  continue  Tribal  Multi-Media  programs  is  accomplished. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:     That  the  4-State  Intertribal  Assembly  supports 
the  holistic  Multi-Media  approach  to  Region  V  and  now  the  National  Headquarters  of 
the  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  said  Tribes  commit 
themselves  to  meet  with  Senators  Inouye  and  McCain  to  solicit  a  $1.5  million 
continuing  line-item  appropriation  in  the  national  EPA  budget  for  Region  V  in  Fiscal 
Year  1993  to  fund  Multi-Media  grants  to  Great  Lakes  Tribes;  and 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:     That  the  Membership  of  the  4- 

State  Intertribal  Assembly  beseeches  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  nationally 
to  realistically  seed  adequate  Congressional  appropriations  to  timely  implement  full 
Environmental  Protection  Programs  on  all  Federally  recognized  Reservations,  as  well 
as  work  with  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  continue  Tribal  Multi-Media 
authorization. 
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JOHN  SPRINGER,  CHAIRMAN 
CONNECTICUT  HEALTH  SYSTEM 

TESTIMONY  SUBMITTED  TO 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

VA,  HUD  and  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

April  28,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  testimony  before  your  Subcommittee.    I  would  like  to  update 
you  on  Connecticut  Health  System's  (CHS)  efforts  to  centralize  all  pediatric  care  in 
the  region  through  resource  and  facility  consolidation  and  redesign.   I  also  would 
like  to  request  your  support  for  this  initiative  and  detail  below  the  reasons  why  this 
effort  is  worthy  of  such  support. 

First,  let  me  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  subcommittee  for  its 
support  for  CHS'  pediatric  health  care  initiative  in  the  FY  93  VA-HUD 
Appropriations  Bill.    Through  the  subcommittee's  inclusion  of  a  $2  million  grant  to 
Connecticut  Health  System  for  the  first  phase  of  this  project,  we  are  able  to  more 
readily  move  forward  with  our  efforts. 

Connecticut  Health  System  is  a  Hartford-based  non-stock  corporation  which 
is  organized  to  provide  an  integrated  health  care  delivery  system  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut  by  providing  coordinated  planning  and  development  services  to 
Hartford  Hospital  (HH),  Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center  (VMMC)  and  Newington 
Children's  Hospital  (NCH).   Connecticut  Health  System  acts  as  the  planning  body 
for  the  entire  multi-hospital  system,  and  assists  the  hospitals  in  the  system  with 
coordinating  and  planning  cooperative  ventures.   These  efforts  promote  the 
effective  utilization  of  hospital  resources,  ensure  the  availability  of  quality  health 
services  and  facilitate  the  delivery  of  alternative  health  care  delivery  arrangements, 
which  enable  all  three  hospitals  to  better  serve  residents  of  the  surrounding 
communities. 

As  part  of  a  plan  to  better  utilize  health  care  resources  in  general,  and  meet 
the  specific  needs  for  pediatric  health  care  in  particular,  Hartford  and  Newington 
Children's  hospitals  and  the  University  of  Connecticut  are  proposing  to  consolidate 
their  pediatric  services  into  a  new  children's  hospital  while  expanding  their  efforts 
to  draw  upon  each  other's  areas  of  expertise  to  benefit  the  children  of  Greater 
Hartford  and  the  region.   The  new  hospital  will  increase  accessibility  to,  and 
improve  the  quality  of,  cost-effective  pediatric  health  care  services  in  the  Greater 
Hartford  community. 
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The  project  will  consolidate  the  pediatric  care  resources  of  Hartford  and 
Newington  hospitals,  as  well  as  those  currently  provided  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  Health  Center  and  John  Dempsey  Hospital.   Further,  it  will  encompass 
the  redesign  of  pediatric  services  offered  at  the  VMMC  to  ensure  that  the 
appropriate  level  of  access  is  available  to  the  Meriden  community.   This  system- 
wide  initiative  will  serve  as  a  standard  for  modeling  significant  changes  in 
community  health  care  in  the  United  States. 

Designed  to  consolidate  pediatric  specialty  services  into  one  facility,  the  new 
hospital  will  reduce  the  costs  associated  with  pediatric  tertiary  care,  reduce 
fragmentation  of  pediatric  services  and  increase  access  to  pediatric  care.   At  the 
same  time,  immediate  economic  benefits  with  lasting  results  will  accrue  to  the 
Hartford  area  in  the  form  of  jobs. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  new  Children's  Hospital  will  be  a  major 
employer  in  the  Hartford  area,  with  some  750  employees  at  such  time  as  the 
Hospital  is  completed.   The  actual  construction  of  the  Hospital  will  generate  some 
750-800  construction  jobs.   Clearly,  the  enhancement  to  the  community 
infrastructure  (particularly  the  tax  and  employment  base  components)  is  an 
important  element  of  this  project  which  is  closely  aligned  with  the  themes  of  the 
new  administration.   With  7,000  employees,  the  Connecticut  Health  System  and 
its  member  hospitals  play  a  substantial  role  in  the  state's  economy. 

The  CHS  consolidation  plan  is  the  result  of  an  effort  of  the  member  hospitals 
to  address  the  declining  health  of  Connecticut's  children  and  the  current  need  to 
reform  the  delivery  of  specialty  services.   In  fact,  the  child  health  situation  in 
Connecticut  is  a  prime  example  of  the  health  care  problems  this  nation  faces.   A 
report  prepared  for  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Boards  of  Education  and  the 
Connecticut  Association  of  Public  School  Superintendents  found  that: 

•  More  than  8,250  children  were  born  in  Connecticut  in  1991  with  no  prenatal 
care; 

•  One  in  five  children  aged  five  or  younger  lived  in  poverty; 

•  More  than  8,000  children  lived  in  homeless  shelters;  and 

•  94,000  children  did  not  have  proper  access  to  medical  care  because  their 
parents  lacked  health  insurance. 

While  these  statistics  are  startling,  the  health  status  of  children  in  the  City  of 
Hartford  is  significantly  worse.   Maternal  risk  factors  associated  with  poor 
pregnancy  outcomes  for  residents  of  Hartford  exceed  those  of  the  entire  State  of 
Connecticut  by  as  much  as  50  percent.   Infant  mortality  rates  in  Hartford  are 
consistently  50  to  100  percent  higher  than  State  rates,  and  low  birthweight  babies 
born  to  Hartford  residents  have  risen  by  27  percent  over  the  last  decade. 
Additionally  developmental  disabilities  are  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in 
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the  city.   Other  problems  include  substance  abuse,  teenage  pregnancy,  dental 
problems,  infectious  disease,  and  AIDS,  among  others. 

The  statistics  in  Meriden  are  equally  distressing.   Census  data  over  the  past 
decade  indicates  that  population  growth  in  the  city  has  occurred  most  rapidly 
among  economically-disadvantaged  groups,  and  that  a  shift  in  the  economic  make- 
up of  the  city  has  occurred.   In  1990,  approximately  17.6%  of  Meriden  residents 
were  below  the  federal  poverty  level;  declining  employment  and  economic 
stagnation  since  that  time  have  increased  this  figure.   Current  statistics,  however, 
do  not  adequately  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  poverty  and  health  status  of 
Meriden's  mothers,  infants  and  small  children. 

At  the  heart  of  this  declining  state  of  health  --  not  only  for  the  residents  of 
Connecticut,  but  nationwide  ~  are  spiraling  medical  expenses,  a  growing  number 
of  uninsured  Americans,  limited  access  to  care  for  rural  and  inner-city  residents, 
too  many  specialists  and  too  few  primary-care  providers.    In  an  effort  to  address 
the  deplorable  condition  of  children's  health  in  Connecticut  and  the  concerns  over 
rising  costs  in  the  State,  Connecticut  Health  System  has  devised  a  plan  to 
consolidate  its  member  hospitals  services.   Under  the  plan,  the  hospitals  will 
increase  access  to  primary  and  specialty  health  care  services  for  the  residents  of 
Connecticut,  and  reduce  the  costs  associated  with  specialty  care.   To  accomplish 
the  planning  objectives,  CHS  will  construct  a  new  children's  hospital  in  Hartford, 
with  all  pediatric  services  of  member  hospitals  to  be  relocated  to  the  new  hospital. 
The  other  hospitals  will  redesign  the  way  in  which  they  provide  pediatric  services 
to  surrounding  communities,  while  continuing  to  provide  primary  and  specialty 
services  to  other  populations. 

Hartford  and  Newington  Children's  Hospitals  and  the  University  of 
Connecticut  Health  Center  have  struggled  for  years  to  meet  the  health  care  needs 
of  children  in  the  Greater  Hartford  area  and  the  region,  developing  specialized 
ambulatory,  rehabilitative  and  specialty  pediatric  services.   These  institutions  have 
been  serving  the  Greater  Hartford  area  since  their  inception,  providing  patient  care, 
education  and  research.   Additionally,  the  University  of  Connecticut  Health  Center 
and  John  Dempsey  Hospital  have  provided  pediatric  services  to  the  same 
communities. 

To  be  located  next  to  Hartford  Hospital,  the  new  children's  hospital  will 
replace  Newington  Children's  Hospital,  and  house  the  pediatric  services  currently 
provided  at  Hartford,  UConn  and  John  Dempsey  hospitals.  Designed  to  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  deliver  health  care  services  to  the  children  of  today  and 
beyond  the  year  2000,  the  project  represents  extensive  input  from  community 
health  agencies,  the  corporate  community  and  other  interested  parties,  including 
state  authorities. 
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This  multi-hospital  approach  to  addressing  specific  pediatric  needs  and 
providing  services  is  an  innovative  strategy  to  develop  quality  pediatric  progranns, 
nnaintain  cost-efficiency,  and  ensure  adequate  access  to  preventive  and  ennergency 
care.   By  increasing  access  to  primary  care  services  through  consolidation,  the 
hospitals  are  taking  a  major  step  to  containing  the  state's  health  care  costs,  a  goal 
which  can  be  replicated  in  similar  instances  throughout  the  country. 

All  three  hospitals,  along  with  VMMC  and  the  University,  are  committed  to 
providing  quality  health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  all  residents  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.   By  combining  their  expertise  and  services  under  one  roof  in  a  central 
location,  they  will  not  only  improve  health  care  in  the  State,  but  will  provide  a 
national  demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  hospitals  can  join  together  to  achieve 
cost-containment  and  quality  service. 

The  new  hospital  will  be  an  extraordinary  medical  asset  benefiting  the 
children  of  Greater  Hartford  and  the  region.  The  goal  in  building  this  new  hospital 
is  to  create  a  facility  which  will  provide  the  resources  to  deliver  health  care 
services  to  the  children  of  today  and  beyond  the  year  2000. 

CHS  is  seeking  Federal  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $5  million  in  FY  1994  to 
enable  CHS  to  undertake  site  preparation  and  begin  construction  of  the  new 
Children's  Hospital.   Construction  of  the  new  Children's  Hospital  is  budgeted  for 
costs  in  the  amount  of  $89,750,000,  of  which  $15  million  will  be  funded  through 
equity  contributions  and  $53.7  million  through  debt.   The  remaining  $20  million 
will  come  from  fundraising  and  proposed  deferral  of  capital  expenditures  not 
deemed  essential  to  immediate  operations.   The  Federal  assistance  will  help  to 
mitigate  the  debt  burden;  upon  completion,  CHS  expects  that  each  Federal  dollar 
will  be  matched  with  at  least  $5  of  privately  raised  funds. 

This  comprehensive  consolidation  effort  will  serve  as  a  national  standard  for 
pediatric  care  by  addressing  cost-containment  concerns  and  addressing  primary 
care  needs  for  children,  with  particular  regard  to  the  indigent  community.    I  hope 
that  this  subcommittee  will  recognize  the  national  application  of  such  a 
consolidation  to  health  care  facilities  nationwide  and  include  $5  million  in  Federal 
support  for  the  project  in  its  FY  1994  spending  bill.   Thank  you  for  your 
consideration. 
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Testimony  of 
Carol  Werner,  Director,  Energy  and  Climate  Program 

and 

Don  Gray,  Director,  Water  Program 

Environmental  and  Energy  Study  Institute 

122  C  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  700 

Washington,  D.C.  20001 

Submitted  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Appropriations  Committee 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

April  30, 1993 


We  are  pleased  to  submit  this  testimony  on  the  FY  1994  EPA  budget  on  behalf  of  the  Environ- 
mental and  Energy  Study  Institute  (EESI),  a  Washington,  D.C,  based,  non-profit,  public  policy  orga- 
nization. Our  comments  focus  on  two  areas  of  the  EPA  budget  that  are  of  particular  importance  to  us 
and  in  which  EESI  has  significant  expertise:  the  voluntary  "green"  programs  in  the  Office  of  Air  and 
Radiation,  and  the  water  programs. 

Green  Programs 

We  applaud  the  Clinton  Administration's  conomitment  to  expand  EPA's  Green  Programs  and 
strongly  urge  Congress  to  support  the  administration's  request  for  $25  million  in  FY  94  to  help  these 
popular  and  highly  successful  programs  grow  to  their  fuU  potential.  Although  they  represent  a  rela- 
tively minor  portion  of  the  overall  EPA  budget,  the  Green  Programs  generate  tremendous  "bang  for  the 
buck"  in  terms  of  job  creation,  savings  on  energy  bills  and  avoided  air  pollution  and  greenhouse  gas 
emissions. 

The  Green  Programs  constitute  the  energy  sector  portion  of  the  pollution  prevention  strategy 
that  EPA  was  required  to  develop  under  the  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1990.  Companies,  state  and 
local  governments  and  environmental  groups  alike  have  praised  the  Green  Lights  program  as  an 
effective  alternative  and  complement  to  more  traditional  regulatory  approaches  to  reducing  air  pollution 
from  power  generation.  During  the  last  two  years,  the  programs'  small  but  exceptionally  able  staff  has 
enlisted  over  750  private  sector,  state  and  local  government  partners  in  its  Green  Lights  program, 
whereby  these  partners  voluntarily  commit  to  implement  cost-efiective,  high-efficiency  lighting  systems 
throughout  their  facilities.  The  information,  auditing  and  technical  assistance,  and  hands-on  expertise 
provided  by  EPA  enable  these  partners  to  overcome  a  variety  of  obstacles  to  implementing  lighting 
efficiency  measures  that  improve  lighting  quality  and  worker  productivity  as  well  as  improving  the 
bottom  line. 

Similar  programs  have  engaged  corporate  partners  in  voluntarily  improving  the  efficiency  of 
computer  products  and  refrigerators  and  capturing  methane  -  a  valuable  energy  source  as  well  as  a 
major  greenhouse  gas  -  emitted  from  coal  mines,  natural  gas  pipelines,  landfills  and  the  agricultural 
sector.  EPA  is  poised  both  to  expand  these  existing  programs  and  to  extend  them  to  cover  additional 
energy-consuming  technologies  -  particularly  building  heating,  ventilation  and  air  conditioning  and 
residential  appliances  and  technologies. 

By  dramatically  reducing  electricity  requirements,  these  programs  are  effectively  cutting  emis- 
sions of  both  air  pollutants  -  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  etc.  —  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  largest 
contributor  to  global  climate  change.    EPA  estimates  that  the  Green  Programs,  if  fully  implemented. 
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could  reduce  U.S.  greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  75-108  million  metric  tons  of  carbon  by  the  year  2000 
-  up  to  70  percent  of  the  reductions  needed  to  reach  the  stabilization  goal  President  Clinton  committed 
to  in  his  recent  Earth  Day  speech  -  and  all  at  a  net  savings  to  businesses  and  the  economy.  These 
savings  also  translate  into  jobs  created,  both  through  the  manufacture  and  installation  of  new  equip- 
ment and  through  the  investment  by  companies  of  their  energy  savings  into  other,  more  productive 
areas. 

All  that  holds  the  Green  Programs  back  is  a  shortage  of  resources.  Without  sufficient  funds  in 
this  and  subsequent  years,  these  programs  will  fall  short  of  their  potential,  and  the  United  States  will 
have  missed  an  inexpensive  and  profitable  avenue  for  achieving  multiple  economic  and  environmental 
benefits.    The  $25  million  budget  request  can  be  spent  immediately  and  well  toward  these  ends. 

We  also  encourage  Congress  to  consider  increasing  the  number  of  work  years  allocated  to  the 
Green  Programs,  conunensurate  with  the  overall  increase  in  its  budget.  Under  the  Administration's 
budget  request,  the  number  of  workyears  funded  would  essentially  remain  level.  Given  the  greater 
contract  management  needs  that  will  accompany  a  larger  budget,  as  well  as  the  growing  demand  for 
EPA's  proven  in-house  expertise  in  these  programs,  we  recommend  that  Congress  triple  the  number  of 
workyears  in  this  area  by  shifting  funds  from  the  Abatement,  Control  and  Compliance  account  into 
Program  and  Research  Operations. 

Base  Program  Funding  for  the  Office  of  Water 

The  budget  request  for  EPA  water  programs  includes  substantial  funding  to  capitalize  state 
revolving  lojin  funds  (SRFs)  for  wastewater  and  drinking  water  infrastructure,  accompanied  by  a 
significant  reduction  in  operating  budget  and  work  years.  While  the  infirastructure  funding  is  desirable, 
the  underlying  goals  cannot  be  met  if  EPA  lacks  adequate  program  personnel  and  other  resources  to 
oversee  these  and  other  water-related  programs. 

An  EPA  official  has  said  that  the  funding  and  personnel  shortfalls  will  require  the  agency  to 
focus  on  satisfying  statutory  mandates  at  the  expense  of  discretionary  programs.  As  a  result,  several 
critical  pollution  prevention  programs  may  be  significantly  cut  back  or  even  eliminated.  These  programs 
include  the  Comprehensive  State  Groundwater  Protection  Program  (CSGWPP),  the  WeUhead  Protection 
Program  (WPP),  and  programs  to  train  small  community  public  water  supply  operators.  Other  preven- 
tative programs,  such  as  the  nonpoint  source  and  watershed  programs,  will  have  fewer  staff  to  write 
the  necessary  regulations  and  guidance. 

Studies  have  shown  that  it  is  much  less  expensive  to  prevent  jwUution  in  the  first  place  than 
to  clean  it  up  afterwards.  An  EPA  official  has  testified  before  Congress  that  some  communities  have 
implemented  groundwater  protection  programs  that  cost  only  10%  of  what  it  would  cost  to  remedy  a 
situation  involving  only  one  contaminated  drinking  water  well.  However,  pollution  prevention  programs 
such  as  the  CSGWPP  and  WPP  will  not  be  effective  without  adequate  staff  and  other  resources. 

In  addition,  some  of  these  discretionary  preventative  programs  can  have  significant  impacts  on 
the  success  of  mandated  pollution  control  programs.  For  example,  because  of  the  extensive  interconnec- 
tions between  groundwater  and  surface  water,  contaminated  groundwater  can  transport  pollutants  to 
surface  waters.  Consequently,  Clean  Water  Act  surface  water  quality  objectives  may  be  extremely 
difficult  to  achieve  without  effective  programs  to  prevent  groundwater  contamination.  For  example, 
U.S.G.S.  recently  concluded  that  groundwater  discharge  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  equal  in  volume  to 
that  of  the  James  River.  If  that  groundwater  is  contaminated,  Chesapeake  Bay  will  never  be  as  clean 
as  Congress  and  EPA  desire. 
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A  key  program  with  few  budgeted  resources  in  FY  94  is  the  CSGWPP,  in  the  Office  of  Ground- 
water and  Drinking  Water.  The  CSGWPP  program  is  designed  to  provide  much-needed  coordination  of 
regulatory  activities  affecting  groundwater  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels.  The  program  rehes 
heavily  on  pollution  prevention  to  prevent  adverse  effects  to  human  health  and  the  environment  and  to 
protect  the  environmental  integrity  of  the  nation's  groundwater.  Although  EPA  declared  CSGWPPs  to 
be  the  focal  point  for  a  new  federal/state  partnership,  federal  funding  and  personnel  shortfalls  may  doom 
this  effort.  The  Office  of  Water  plans  to  eliminate  all  work  years  for  CSGWPP  coordination  across  EPA 
programs  that  impact  groundwater,  and  maintain  only  "limited  support"  for  state  efforts. 

The  WPP  is  another  important  groundwater  pollution  prevention  program  scheduled  to  receive 
few  resources.  The  1994  budget  request  includes  only  a  small  proportion  of  authorized  fvmds  for  the 
WPP,  and  because  the  Office  of  Groundwater  and  Drinking  Water  is  eliminating  28  work  years,  fewer 
staff  will  be  able  to  provide  guidance  and  technical  assistance  to  the  program.  Yet,  the  WPP  is  an. 
excellent  example  of  pollution  prevention  at  work  -  through  the  WPP,  EPA  assists  states  and  localities 
in  ridding  areas  surrounding  pubhc  drinking  water  supply  wells  of  potentially  polluting  activities. 

The  Subcommittee  should  consider  increasing  the  work  year  levels  and  other  resources  ear- 
marked for  support  of  pollution  prevention  programs  in  the  OfBce  of  Groundwater  and  Drinking  Water. 
In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  should  consider  highlighting  in  report  language  the  importance  of  the 
CSGWPP,  WPP  and  other  pollution  prevention  programs. 

State  Revolving  Fund  for  Safe  Drinking  Water 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  estabUshment  of  a  drinking  water  state  revolving  loan  fund 
(SRF),  with  $599  million  during  1994  for  capitalization  grants.  The  purpose  of  the  state  funds  is  to 
provide  low  interest  loans  to  help  municipalities  comply  with  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  requirements. 

How  the  SRF  monies  are  spent  is  as  important  as  the  level  of  funding.  The  SRF  proposal  focuses 
on  grants  for  construction,  yet  poured  concrete  alone  will  not  achieve  a  safe  drinking  water  supply. 
Recent  General  Accounting  OfBce  studies  have  shown  that  the  reason  many  drinking  water  systems, 
and  especially  small  systems,  are  not  in  compliance  is  inadequately  trained  operators.  For  example, 
drinking  water  quality  problems  go  uncorrected  because  sampling  and  other  errors  prevent  the  system 
from  identifying  the  problem.  In  addition,  GAO  found  that  msiny  systems  were  not  conducting  the 
sanitary  surveys  necessary  to  identify  potential  problems  and  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 

The  SRF  is  designed  to  help  municipalities  provide  the  public  with  the  safe  drinking  water 
envisioned  by  the  Act.  The  Subcommittee  should  consider  earmarking  part  of  the  SRF  funds  for 
programs  that  train  drinking  water  system  operators,  to  help  ensure  this  objective  is  met.  In  past  years, 
EPA's  budget  request  has  included  about  $500  thousand  for  this  program,  but  Congress  has  typically 
added  $3  million  or  more.  Similarly,  no  funding  is  included  in  the  FY  94  budget  request  for  a  program 
that  in  prior  years  helped  states  and  localities  to  establish  effective  wellhead  protection  programs, 
although  Congress  has  typically  added  funds  for  this  purpose.  Since  EPA's  budget  request  did  not  carry 
forward  such  Congressional  add-ons,  the  Subcommittee  should  consider  earmarking  two  percent  of  the 
new  drinking  water  SRF  funds  for  the  wellhead  protection  program,  and  the  training  and  technical 
assistance  program. 

State  Revolving  Fund  for  Wastewater  Treatment 

Clean  water  and  improved  wastewater  treatment  are  closely  linked.  Municipal  wastewater  is 
a  principal  cause  of  water  contamination,  identified  as  the  source  of  water  quality  problems  for  over 
63,000  stream  miles. 
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President  Clinton  has  proposed  $1.2  billion  during  1994  for  capitalization  of  a  renewed  and 
expanded  state  wastewater  treatment  revolving  fund  (SRF).  As  with  the  drinking  water  SRF,  how  the 
money  will  be  used  is  as  important  as  the  level  of  funding. 

Currently,  SRF  funds  are  used  to  build  publicly-owned  wastewater  treatment  works  (POTWs) 
that  treat  end-of-the-pipe  contamination.  Studies  have  shown  that  programs  to  help  customers  use 
water  more  efficiently  can  save  communities  money.  A  new  POTW  or  costly  facility  expansion  may 
become  unnecessary  if  water  efficiency  measures  have  reduced  the  amount  of  wastewater  to  be  treated. 
For  these  reasons,  it  may  be  cost-effective  to  allow  SRF  monies  to  be  used  for  water  efficiency  programs. 
This  approach  is  consistent  wdth  the  pollution  prevention  focus  advocated  by  Congress  and  EPA.  The 
Subcommittee  might  consider  including  report  language  that  encourages  use  of  SRF  monies  for  water 
efficiency  as  well  as  for  POTW  construction. 

Also  important  is  who  receives  the  SRF  monies.  EPA  reported  to  Congress  in  1991  that  some 
states  were  experiencing  difficulty  providing  SRF  assistance  to  small  communities.  Currently,  SRF 
funding  is  used  primarily  fof  large  systems,  because  the  formulas  for  awarding  funds  are  biased  towards 
systems  that  will  provide  benefits  to  the  largest  number  of  people.  Yet,  small  communities  are  an 
important  target  for  SRF  fxmds,  because  they  do  not  enjoy  the  economies  of  scale,  have  a  small  tax  base 
and  less  access  to  alternative  sources  of  funding  such  as  the  bond  market.  One  way  to  address  this 
problem  would  be  to  set  aside  a  percentage  of  SRF  funds  for  use  by  small  communities.  For  example, 
the  Subcommittee  could  earmark  fifteen  percent  of  the  SRF  monies  to  provide  loan  assistance  to  a 
wastewater  system  that  would  serve  less  than  10,000  people. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  that  these  recommendations  constitute  both  sound  environmental  and  sound  fiscal 
policy.  We  are  happy  to  provide  additional  information,  and  welcome  the  opportvinity  to  work  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  these  vital  issues  as  it  dehberates  on  the  FT  94  EPA  budget. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

DR.  FRANK  MERTZ,  PRESmENT 

FAIRLEIGH  DICKINSON  UNIVERSITY 

before  the 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
VA-HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

April  28,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.   Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
submit  testimony  for  consideration  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  cycle.   Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  (FDU)  is  New  Jersey's  largest  independent  university,  with  campuses 
located  in  Florham-Madison,  Rutherford  and  Teaneck-Hackensack.   We  provide  higher 
education  programs  to  more  than  12,000  students  from  across  the  country  and  around  the 
globe.   Since  its  inception  in  1942,  FDU  has  been  committed  to  serving  the  surrounding 
communities  and  addressing  the  needs  of  industries  in  the  region.   These  industries  have  a 
large  impact  on  the  nation's  competitiveness. 

With  a  multi-campus  structure  and  a  wide  range  of  academic  programs,  the  University 
has  maintained  the  intimacy  of  a  small  college  within  the  broad  diversity  of  a  large  suburban 
university.   This  combination  of  intimacy,  diversity  and  location  of  resources  makes  FDU  the 
ideal  candidate  for  providing  a  variety  of  industry-specific  training  and  retraining  programs. 

On  behalf  of  the  University,  I  am  requesting  that  your  subcommittee  include  $8 
million  in  the  FY94  VA-HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill  to  support 
FDU's  efforts  to  establish  the  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management.   The  Center 
will  address  the  Nation's  need  to  remain  globally  and  economically  competitive  by  providing 
technically-trained  scientists  and  engineers  with  the  business  skills  necessary  to 
commercialize  new  technologies,  products  and  services. 

Technology  has  traditionally  given  U.S.  industry  an  edge  in  world  markets.   It  has 
been  a  major  source  of  our  export  strength,  made  a  critical  contribution  to  U.S  productivity 
growth  and  been  a  driving  force  behind  increases  in  the  American  standard  of  living.   In 
recent  years,  however,  foreign  competition  has  challenged  U.S.  leadership  in  technology.   In 
industry  after  industry,  foreign  competitors  have  moved  into  markets  developed  and  once 
dominated  by  American  companies. 

The  challenge  to  American  technological  leadership  stems  from  a  clear  trend: 
governments  in  other  nations  have  singled  out  technology  as  a  high  priority  and  facilitated 
industry  efforts  to  rapidly  commercialize  new  innovations.   Instead  of  trying  to  match 
America's  scientific  expertise,  many  foreign  rivals  have  focused  on  acquiring  new 
technologies,  rapidly  translating  them  into  commercial  applications  and  making  incremental 
improvements  in  response  to  market  signals. 
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To  be  competitive  in  today's  domestic  and  international  markets,  it  is  imperative  to 
improve  America's  ability  to  move  ideas  swiftly  from  the  laboratory  to  the  plant  floor  and, 
subsequently,  to  the  marketplace.    FDU  is  working  to  provide  the  management  training 
necessary  to  ensure  that  this  occurs,  increasing  its  emphasis  on  industrial  sectors  that  are 
defming  new  markets  and  experiencing  large  scale  growth.   At  this  time,  we  have  identified 
the  development  of  energy  efficiency,  pollution  prevention  and  remediation  technologies  and 
services  as  high-growth  areas.   Further,  we  will  also  provide  the  training  necessary  to  handle 
both  large  and  small  scale  projects  which  implement  these  new  technologies  in  various 
applications.   With  an  increasing  emphasis  on  infrastructure  investment,  energy  conservation, 
and  environmental  clean-up  of  both  Federal  and  private  facilities,  it  is  essential  that  the 
technologies  are  developed  and  applied  in  the  most  cost-effective  and  productive  manner.   By 
doing  so,  we  can  ensure  the  stable  and  continued  growth  of  these  new  markets,  create  jobs 
and  improve  the  Nation's  industrial  competitiveness  in  market  sectors  that  have  tremendous 
global  growth  potential. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  FDU  has  worked  to  address  these  very  concerns  through  the 
development  of  programs  addressing  the  needs  of  New  Jersey's  pharmaceutical  industry. 
Often  referred  to  as  the  "Nation's  Medicine  Chest,"  New  Jersey  is  home  to  many 
pharmaceutical  companies  including  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Merck,  Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  and 
others.   Primarily  driven  by  new  technological  and  scientiflc  advances,  these  companies  have 
played  an  important  role  in  New  Jersey's  economy,  representing  eight  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  within  the  State  and  employing  upwards  of  50,000  people.    Yet  without  the 
continuing  ability  to  commercialize  these  advances,  the  industry  would  be  unable  to  continue 
to  contribute  so  significantly  to  the  economy. 

FDU  has  worked  with  the  pharmaceutical  industry  to  provide  academic  programming 
which  addresses  the  industry's  management  needs.   In  1973,  FDU's  College  of  Business 
Administration  developed  an  MBA  in  Pharmaceutical-Chemical  Studies,  attracting  many 
students  who  had  already  completed  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  scientific  disciplines. 
Over  500  students  have  graduated  from  this  program  which  is  still  the  only  one  of  its  type  in 
the  U.S.   The  success  of  the  Pharmaceutical-Chemical  Studies  program  prompted  the  College 
to  develop  an  MBA  in  the  Management  of  Technology  (MOT)  in  1988.   The  MOT  program 
has  been  designed  to  address  a  serious  national  need  for  retraining  technically-oriented 
professionals  in  management. 

Now  the  University  is  preparing  to  expand  its  focus  on  the  application  of  technology 
management  to  other  high  growth  business  sectors  such  as  the  environmental  industry 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management.   Of  particular 
interest  to  this  subcommittee  is  FDU's  commitment  to  providing  the  benefits  of  this  program 
to  environmental  industries.    Environmental  products  and  services  are  emerging  as  a  major 
worldwide  market,  estimated  at  $200  billion  per  year  and  expected  to  grow  5  percent 
annually.   So  far,  most  of  the  market  is  here  at  home;  yet  with  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
human  effects  of  pollution  in  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere,  this  is  an  industry  with  the 
potential  to  span  the  globe. 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  the  industry  continues  to  grow  in  the  U.S.   In  1989, 
pollution  control  devices  alone  accounted  for  $115  billion  in  sales.    Others  estimate  that  the 
domestic  market  for  environmental  industries  provides  $132  billion  to  the  economy  annually. 
Further,  for  every  $100  billion  spent  on  pollution  control  devices,  3  million  jobs  are 
supported  or  created.    By  the  year  2000,  analysts  expect  U.S.  industry  to  spend  $20  billion 
solely  on  improved  air  pollution  control  systems. 

Of  great  concern,  however,  is  the  current  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
these  industries.    At  this  time,  70  percent  of  pollution  control  devices  are  imported.   Without 
providing  assistance  to  small  U.S.  companies  and  entrepreneurs  who  are  trying  to 
commercialize  their  products,  America  will  once  again  have  allowed  foreign  competitors  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  highly  profitable,  technology  driven  industry.   Without  the  skills  integral  to 
turning  an  idea  into  a  revenue-producing  business,  we  cannot  create  new  jobs,  improve  the 
economy  or  maintain  global  competitiveness.    By  supporting  continued  development  of  such 
businesses  through  initiatives  such  as  FDU's  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management, 
we  can  capture  the  profits  ~  and  the  jobs  ~  of  this  new  market. 

With  the  focus  described  above,  the  Center  will  be  a  national  model  for  similar 
management  programs  geared  toward  assisting  technology-driven  industries  bridge  the  gap 
between  science  and  the  marketplace.   Specifically,  the  new  Center  for  Advanced 
Technology  Management  will: 

•  Provide  state-of-the-art  classroom  facilities  capable  of  supporting  the  technological 
utilities  required  to  expand  the  Management  of  Technology  programs  to  new  sectors. 
These  expanded  programs  will  directly  apply  to  the  special  needs  of  managing  new 
technologies. 

•  Assist  technology-driven  "start  up"  and  established  companies  in  developing  business 
plans  and  managing  the  progress  of  their  research  and  development  efforts.   It  will 
provide  the  physical  resources  required  to  integrate  the  Management  of  Technology 
program  with  the  activities  of  FDU's  Center  for  Entrepreneurial  Studies.   These  new 
courses  will  address  technology  management  issues  in  the  context  of  these  smaller 
"start  up"  companies,  as  well  as  larger  companies. 

•  Provide  electronically-equipped  conference  facilities  for  courses  focusing  on 
technology  management.   FDU's  current  teleconferencing  equipment  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  Center,  linking  the  Madison  facility  to  both  the  Teaneck  and 
Rutherford  campuses.   Funding  will  support  FDU's  fiber  optic  network  linkage 
between  campuses. 

•  Provide  laboratory  and  administrative  facilities  in  support  of  research  efforts  focusing 
on  the  changing  roles  of  technology  management. 

•  Produce  a  Journal  of  Technology  Management,  similar  to  the  Journal  of 
Pharmaceuncal-Chemical  Business  which  is  published  by  FDU  and  has  a  current 
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circulation  of  10,000.   The  new  journal  would  disseminate  the  results  of  faculty 
analysis  of  and  research  on  technology  management  issues. 

•  Encourage  regular  interaction  between  students  and  faculty  with  representatives  of 
New  Jersey's  environmental  industries.    Both  the  State  and  the  University  will  benefit 
from  increased  resource  availability. 

•  Allow  FDU  to  host  regional  and  national  meetings  on  environmental  technology 
management  in  fully  equipped  conference  facilities. 

•  Provide  adequate  facilities  for  administrative  support  of  the  expanded  programs. 

FDU's  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management  has  been  designed  to  help 
bridge  the  growing  gap  between  research  developments  and  the  marketplace.    It  will  train 
scientists  to  utilize  the  fundamentals  of  good  business  management.   Because  of  the 
complexities  and  expense  involved  in  the  development  of  new  technologies,  the  Center  will 
tailor  its  management  approach  to  specific  needs.   To  this  end,  the  Center  will  consist  of 
conference  facilities,  classrooms,  administrative  space,  laboratories,  computer  hardware  and 
software,  electronic  teleconferencing  equipment  linked  by  a  fiber  optic  network  to  the 
Teaneck  and  Rutherford  campuses,  and  a  student/corporate  resource  reference  room. 

These  programs  will  strengthen  New  Jersey's  economy  by  helping  to  define  new 
markets  and  helping  them  to  compete  and  to  substantially  contribute  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
By  expanding  its  current  technology  management  programs  and  applying  them  directly  to 
management  issues  facing  energy  and  remediation  initiatives,  FDU  will  provide  a  model 
program  which  demonstrates  how  all  technology-driven  ventures  can  become  and  remain 
competitive  in  an  increasingly  global  economy. 

Because  the  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  Management  will  have  regional  and 
national  application  to  environmental  industries  as  well  as  other  high-technology  business 
sectors,  FDU  is  requesting  a  Federal  contribution  of  $8  million  dollars.   The  University  has 
committed  over  $4  million  of  in-kind  contributions,  and  has  received  a  commitment  ft-om  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  amount  of  $1.6  million.   Other  funding  sources  will  go  toward  the 
development  of  the  Center  as  well,  including  private  and  corporate  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  will  play  a  vital  role  in  FDU's  future  while  providing  the 
critical  link  between  scientific  research  and  product  commercialization.   FDU  is  committed 
to  making  this  investment  and  to  answering  the  technology  management  needs  in  the  region. 
This  subcommittee  has  shown  a  similar  commitment  to  America's  future  in  past 
impropriations  legislation.   I  hope  that  commitment  will  help  see  this  project  to  completion. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  consideration. 
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April  29,  1993 

The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HXTO  and  Independent  Agencies 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

H-143  Capitol 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  writing  to  request  that  the  attached  statement  of 
Jeanette  Takamura,  director  of  Governor  John  Waihee's 
Executive  Office  on  Aging,  be  included  in  your  1993  public 
witness  hearing  record. 

Governor  Waihee's  Executive  Office  on  Aging  has  undertaken  the 
development  of  an  innovative  program  for  long-term  care 
financing,  which,  when  implemented,  will  dramatically  improve 
access  to  affordable  long-term  care  among  Hawaii's  seniors.   I 
firmly  believe  that  this  important  progreun  will  serve  as  a 
model  to  State's  across  the  nation  that  are  struggling  with 
the  rising  costs  of  long-term  care  for  the  nation's  growing 
numbers  of  older  Americans. 

Governor  Waihee  is  seeking  Federal  funding  support  to  complete 
the  administrative,  legal,  and  fiduciary  research  and  design 
activities  that  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  this  program, 
under  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
"Special  Purpose"  grant  program.   The  Governor,  and  his 
Executive  Office  on  Aging,  have  my  full  support  in  this 
important  endeavor. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  request. 


srcfombie 
sr  of  Congress 
Enclosure 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  providing  me  the 
opportunity  to  submit  testimony  for  inclusion  in  your  hearing  record  for  1993.    I  am  Jeanette 
Takamura,  Director  of  the  Executive  Office  on  Aging  in  the  State  of  Hawaii.   The  Executive 
Office  on  Aging  has  been  charged  by  Governor  Waihee  with  developing  a  model  system  for 
providing  affordable  long  term  care  to  Hawaii's  elders. 

Defining  Long  Term  Care 

"Long  term  care"  refers  to  a  full  range  of  rehabilitative,  medical,  and  supportive 
social  services  needed  by  an  individual  who  is  dependent  upon  others  for  assistance  with  one 
or  more  basic  activities  of  daily  living  (ADL),  such  as  bathing,  dressing,  eating,  ambulating, 
and  toileting.   Often,  this  assistance  is  needed  because  impairments  caused  by  chronic  or 
debilitating  illnesses  such  as  arthritis,  heart  or  lung  disease,  Alzheimer's  disease,  stroke,  or 
cancer  have  meant  that  help  is  needed  in  order  for  a  person  to  carry  out  those  activities. 

Long  term  care  may  be  provided  either  in  an  institutional  setting  or  through  home-  or 
community-based  care.    Although  long  term  care  is  provided  most  often  by 
paraprofessionals,  such  as  homemakers  and  personal  care  and  home  health  aides, 
professionals  including  registered  nurses,  social  workers,  and  physical  therapists  also  are 
involved  when  disabilities  have  health  or  medical  dimensions. 

Understanding  the  Growing  Demand  for  Long  Term  Care 

According  to  the  1990  Census,  over  31  million  Americans  -  12.6  percent  of  the  total 
population  —  were  65  or  older.   Comprising  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  American 
population  as  well  as  the  segment  most  likely  to  require  long  term  care,  individuals  65  and 
older  are  expected  to  number  more  than  67.4  million  ~  more  than  22  percent  of  the 
population  —  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

By  the  year  2010,  analysts  project  that  the  number  of  elderly  Americans  in  need  of 
long  term  care  will  have  grown  from  6.2  million  (in  1986,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
data  is  available)  to  at  least  9  million.   Similarly,  the  number  of  those  individuals  receiving 
that  care  in  an  institutional  setting  is  expected  to  increase  from  1.6  million  (in  1986)  to  at 
least  3  million  by  that  time. 

In  fact,  about  43  percent  of  Americans  turning  65  this  year  will  eventually  spend  time 
in  a  nursing  home.   In  addition,  recent  reports  have  shown  that  more  than  60  percent  of  all 
Americans  have  some  experience  with  long  term  care,  either  directly  or  through  their 
provision  of  some  indirect  assistance  to  a  family  member  or  friend  suffering  from  a  chronic 
condition  or  illness  that  requires  their  assistance  on  a  regular,  oftentimes  daily,  basis. 

In  Hawaii,  the  population  age  65  and  over  is  expected  to  grow  dramatically  in  the 
coming  decades,  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  relative  proportion  to  the  general 
population  in  the  State.   Between  1991  and  the  year  2020,  the  number  of  elders  in  Hawaii  65 
years  old  or  above  will  nearly  double  in  number,  increasing  from  about  19.2  percent  of  the 
State  population  age  25  and  older  to  25.6  percent.    Additionally,  the  number  of  persons  most 
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at  risk  of  needing  long  term  care  ~  those  who  are  older  than  80  years  of  age  -  will  almost 
triple  during  those  years. 

Long  Term  Care  Costs  Continue  to  Grow 

The  cost  of  long  term  care  is  without  doubt  an  issue  of  primary  concern  to  families 
and  policymakers  alike.    According  to  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the  average 
annual  cost  of  nursing  home  care  in  the  United  States  already  is  about  $30,000,  and  that  cost 
is  expected  to  grow  dramatically  in  the  coming  years. 

In  Hawaii,  the  lack  of  affordable  care  and  the  escalating  needs  of  a  mushrooming 
elderly  population  are  rising  to  critical  proportions. 

•  Already  the  average  annual  cost  of  nursing  home  care  in  Hawaii  is 
approximately  $45,000,  more  than  1.5  times  the  average  disposable  income  of 
the  state's  elderly  families.   In  the  21st  century,  nursing  home  expenses  will 
exceed  two  times  the  average  annual  disposable  income  of  elderly  Hawaii 
families. 

•  Average  Hawaii  home-  and  community-based  care  costs  are  now  equivalent  to 
more  than  a  third  of  the  average  disposable  income  for  Hawaii's  elderly 
families,  and  those  out-of-pocket  costs  are  expected  to  increase  to  almost  40 
percent  of  the  average  disposable  income  of  elderly  families  in  the  State. 

Escalating  costs  and  increasing  utilization  are  a  potent  and  ominous  combination  for 
Hawaii  and  its  people.    Between  1991  and  2020,  total  nursing  home  and  community  care 
expenses  for  Hawaii's  elders  are  projected  to  grow  by  more  than  1,000  percent,  to  a 
staggering  $2.05  billion  annually.   Most  of  that  burden  will  be  borne  by  Hawaii's  families 
and  the  State  and  Federal  governments,  through  their  support  of  the  Medicaid  program. 

Nationally,  $47.9  billion  was  spent  on  long  term  care  in  nursing  homes,  and  an 
additional  $5.4  billion  was  spent  on  home-  and  community-based  long  term  care  in  1989,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  data  is  available  in  this  format.   Of  that  total.  State  and  Federal 
Medicaid  payments  made  up  $24.7  billion.   Because  Medicare  and  private  long  term  care 
insurance  accounted  for  only  a  small  portion  of  those  costs,  nursing  home  residents  and  their 
families  made  up  the  difference,  paying  44.5  percent  of  the  total  amount.   Those  costs  are 
also  expected  to  grow  at  accelerating  rates  in  the  coming  decades. 

Although  the  Federal  government  is  hesitant  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this  program  in 
future  years,  if  inflation  in  long  term  care  costs  continues  at  the  current  rate,  program 
expenditures  will  increase  dramatically.    As  a  result.  State  governments  have  expressed 
growing  doubt  about  their  ability  to  continue  to  meet  their  commitments  to  the  Medicaid 
program,  and  the  Federal  government  has  voiced  increasingly  serious  concerns  over  the  size 
and  expense  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs,  which  have  become  its  second  and 
third  largest  areas  of  entitlement  expenditure. 
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According  to  the  Executive  Office  on  Aging's  long-range  projections,  between  1991 
and  2000,  the  State  of  Hawaii's  share  of  Medicaid  expenditures  for  elder  long  term  care  will 
increase  almost  1,200  percent,  resulting  in  annual  long  term  care  expenditures  totalling  more 
that  $509  million,  provided  that  the  Federal  government's  matching  formula  for  Medicaid 
payments  is  not  reduced. 


Federal  Recognition  of  the  Need  for  Affordable  Long  Term  Care 

As  the  result  of  shifting  demographics  and  spiralling  costs,  individuals,  families, 
employers,  and  policymakers  all  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  growing  need  for 
affordable  long-term  care.    In  large  measure,  this  interest  is  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  long  term  care  affects  not  only  the  personal  and  financial  well-being  of  millions  of 
individuals  and  their  families,  but  also  the  productivity  and  economic  health  of  businesses 
and,  increasingly,  the  fiscal  viability  of  State  and  Federal  budgets. 

In  recent  months,  both  President  Clinton  and  members  of  the  White  House  Task 
Force  on  Health  Care  Reform  have  expressed  their  interest  in  addressing  the  issue  of  long 
term  care  in  the  comprehensive  health  care  reform  legislation  currently  under  development 
by  the  administration.   However,  recent  studies  have  estimated  that  the  inclusion  of  long 
term  care  benefits  in  the  President's  proposal  could  increase  its  overall  cost  by  between  $50 
billion  and  $100  billion. 

Thus,  while  the  likelihood  of  a  chronic  illness  or  condition  requiring  extended  care 
increases  for  America's  elderly  with  age,  the  adequacy  of  their  retirement  incomes,  fixed  10, 
20  and  30  years  ago,  to  meet  the  costs  of  that  care  probably  will  not.     Additionally,  State 
and  Federal  government  agencies,  who  are  charged  with  administering  publicly  funded  long 
term  care  programs,  probably  will  not  find  immediate  fiscal  relief  in  the  President's  package. 

Finally,  because  America's  elders  depend  on  family  members  for  85  percent  of  their 
long  term  care,  the  lack  of  affordable  long  term  care  options  will  continue  to  adversely  affect 
the  nation's  businesses,  by  causing  increased  tardiness  and  absenteeism  and  decreased 
productivity  among  their  workers. 


A  State-based  Program  to  Expand  Access 
to  Affordable  Long  Term  Care  in  Hawaii 

Given  the  likelihood  that  Federal  action  on  long  term  care  is  likely  to  occur  only  in 
the  distant  future,  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  ready  now  to  develop  a  model  program  to 
demonstrate  how  states  can  finance  long  term  care  for  their  elders.    The  State  of  Hawaii  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  undertake  this  demonstration  for  three  reasons: 

•       the  State's  demographic  composition  places  it  at  the  forefront  of  a  national 
trend  toward  greater  longevity  and  a  dramatically  increased  need  for  accessible 
and  affordable  long  term  care; 
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•  the  State's  ethno-cultural  profile  makes  it  an  opportune  environment  to  test  a 
financing  program  which  underwrites  the  cost  of  legitimate  long  term  care  for 
its  adult  papulation;  and 

•  the  State's  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act,  which  has  been  in  place  since  1974, 
evidences  the  State  government's  ability  to  institute  a  universal  program  and 
the  willingness  of  State  residents  to  support  such  a  program. 

The  Executive  Office  on  Aging  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  development 
of  a  state-based  long  term  care  financing  program  called  the  Hawaii  Family  Hope  Program. 
The  Hawaii  Family  Hope  Program  has  been  designed  to  cover  approximately  600,000 
individuals  who  are  deemed  participants  by  virtue  of  their  mandatory  scheduled  contributions 
as  bona  fide  residents.    Individuals  with  pre-existing  medical  conditions  are  not  excluded 
from  participation. 

The  Family  Hope  Program  features  a  benefit  package  which  would  offer  coverage  of 
a  full  range  of  home,  community-based  and/or  institutional  long  term  care  services  to 
participants  who  are  unable  to  perform  at  least  two  activities  of  daily  living.   Under  the 
proposed  program,  nursing  home  benefits  are  portable  within  the  Untied  States  and  its 
territories.    Otherwise,  the  Program  allows  for  flexibility  in  the  benefit  package.   Because  the 
Program  includes  a  permanent  vesting  feature,  participants  are  protected  from  the  loss  of 
permanently  earned  benefits.   The  small  co-payment  which  is  required  of  all  persons  who 
receive  benefits  may  be  covered  with  a  supplemental  long  term  care  insurance  policy. 

Over  time,  it  is  expected  that  the  Hawaii  Family  Hope  Program  will  save  the  state 
and  the  federal  government  from  exorbitant  increases  in  the  funds  required  for  Medicaid 
clients.   In  fact,  the  current  Medicaid  ratio  (85  percent  of  all  long  term  care  beds  in  Hawaii) 
would  be  reduced  to  approximately  20  percent  as  current  Medicaid  dependents  leave  beds 
and  as  many  others  are  prevented  from  relying  upon  it. 

Project  Funding  Requirements 

The  Executive  Office  on  Aging  is  requesting  Federal  assistance  totaling  $3.5  million 
to  complete  its  actuarial  work  and  build  a  legal  and  administrative  framework  for  the 
proposed  Hawaii  Family  Hope  Program.   The  following  are  among  the  essential  agenda 
items  for  which  funds  are  requested: 

Actuarial  Activities:  $250,000 

refine  program  provisions 
refine  database  analysis  for  rate  setting 
refine  actuarial  rating 

finalize  aggregate  and  distributional  financial  impact 
'finalize  financial  projections  and  risk  analysis 

finalize  analysis  of  financial  impact  of  Medicaid  alterations  on  the  program, 
finalize  analysis  of  financial  impact  of  Medicare  on  the  program 
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•  develop  piirameters  for  private  supplemental  long  term  care  insurance 
Legal  Research  Activities:     $500,000 

•  resolve  issues  pertaining  to  the  interaction  of  the  proposed  Family  Hope 
Program  with  federal  laws  and  regulations  related  to  Medicaid,  Medicare,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  and  other  programs 

•  finalize  legal  substantiation  of  the  "best"  interaction  of  the  proposed  Family 
Hope  Program  with  the  proposed  Hawaii  Health  QUEST  acute  care 
demonstration  program  and  with  private  long  term  care  insurance  products 

•  complete  research  on  the  legal  basis  for  program  eligibility  requirements 

•  refine  eligibility  standards  and  benefit  levels 

•  develop  qualified  provider  requirements  and  criteria 

•  develop  policies  for  negotiating  contracts  with  prospective  care  providers 

•  develop  regulatory  provisions 

•  develop  Trust  Fund  fiduciary,  investment,  and  other  guidelines 

•  complete  legal  research  on  cost  and  quality  control  mechanisms  and  develop 
contract  language  for  such 

•  develop  grievance  procedures  and  report  requirements 

Administrative  Activities:      $2,750,000 

•  identify,  price,  review  and  select  from  state-of-the-art  accounting;  claims 
filing,  management,  and  adjustment;  audit;  data  processing;  and  other 
administrative  procedures 

•  compare  the  feasibility  and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  a  fully  government 
administered  vs.  a  private  contractor  administered  program 

•  develop  contractor  reporting,  monitoring,  and  auditing  procedures 

•  develop  a  detailed  administrative  structure,  organizational  map,  and  operational 
guidelines  for  government  components 

•  determine  specific  personnel  requirements 

•  develop  utilization  report  requirements 

•  develop  quality  assurance  indicators  and  procedures 

•  design  management  information  system 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  Subcommittee  has  provided  funding  in  past  fiscal 
years  for  projects  of  this  nature  in  the  community  development  block  grant  section  of  your 
appropriations  bill.    In  recognition  of  the  critical  need  for  the  development  of  state-based 
programs  for  affordable  long  term  care  that  is  accessible  in  institutional,  community-based, 
and  home-based  settings,  it  is  our  hope  that  this  Subcommittee  will  provide  the  State  of 
Hawaii  with  $3.5  million  to  support  this  effort. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  request. 
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The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
H-143  Capitol  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Stokes: 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Aerospace  R&D  Policy  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Activities  Board  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers  (IEEE)  for  the  record  of  the  Subcommittee's  May 
hearings  on  FY  1994  appropriations  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.   This  statement  reflects  the  considered  judgment 
of  a  group  of  U.S.  IEEE  members  with  expertise  in  the  subject  field. 
IEEE's  United  States  Activities  Board  promotes  the  career  and 
technology  f>olicy  interests  of  the  250,000  electrical,  electronics,  and 
computer  engineers  who  are  U.S.  members  of  the  IEEE. 

With  the  Cold  War  over.  United  States  military  leadership  in  space  is 
clear.   However,  we  are  now  engaged  in  keen  international  economic 
competition,  and  our  budget  circumstances  require  us  to  balance  grave 
pubUc  needs  with  important  civil  space  goals.   Yet,  most  of  today's 
civil  space  planning  is  done  in  a  context  where  space  is  thought  of  as 
"the  last  frontier;"  or  as  a  place  to  exhibit  "U.S.  space  leadership;"  or  as 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  "cutting  edge  technology;"  or  as  a 
resource  to  be  exploited  only  "for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind;"  or  as  a 
means  to  promote  "international  cooperation."   That  is,  outside  of  the 
"information  generation  and  distribution"  area,  economic  considerations 
hardly  enter  consideration  of  new  space  activities. 

To  realize  the  economic  potential  of  space,  the  civil  space  goals  and 
priorities  followed  by  this  country  since  the  1970s- 1980s  must  be 
rethought.   In  particular,  we  believe  that  the  Nation's  publicly  funded 
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civil  space  program  must  emphasize  those  activities  which  enhance  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  Country.   If  growth  in  investment  and  employment  is  to  expand  in  the  civil 
space  area,  the  private  sector  will  provide  them,  not  the  Government.   The  Government 
must,  however,  play  an  important  enabling  role.   In  principle,  government  and  private 
industry  now  accept  this  view  but  they  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  change. 

The  $5  billion  per  year  satellite  communications  cum  satellite  launch  business  provides 
one  successful  example  of  private  sector  space  related  business  to  date.   The  most 
important  reason  for  its  success  is  that  the  infrastructure  costs  for  launching  and  operating 
communications  satellites  in  Earth  orbit  are  low  enough  to  allow  the  private  sector  to 
realize  a  profit. 

Regrettably,  considerations  of  safety  and  reliability  and  the  enormous  unit  cost  of  today's 
basic  space  infrastructure  elements  (e.g.  space  transportation,  energy,  life  support, 
habitable  volume,  etc.)  simply  preclude  the  possibility  of  wide-spread  commercialization 
of  space.     The  IEEE-USA  Aerospace  R&D  Policy  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  unit 
costs  of  basic  space  infrastructure  must  come  down,  sharply,  if  we  are  ever  to  see  space 
become  an  area  of  large  and  widespread  economic  value  to  our  Country.   As  such  unit 
cost  reductions  in  space  infrastructure  begin  to  appear,  we  are  convinced  that  our  business 
communities  will  seek  opportunities  to  do  profitable  business  in  space.   In  fact,  many 
commercial  opportunities   are  currently  being  exploited. 

Accordingly,  for  the  next  decade,  we  urge  that  the  highest  national  space  priority  be  the 
sharp  and  early  improvement  of  basic  space  infrastructure.    Its  safety  and  reliability  must 
be  increased  by  two  orders  of  magnitude.   Its  unit  cost  must  be  reduced  by  two  orders  of 
magnitude.   Those  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies  with  important  space-related 
interests  and  resources  should  focus  their  technology  development  programs  on  achieving 
these  improvements.   They  should  solicit  and  respond  to  broad  private  sector,  commercial- 
industrial,  business  interests  in  constructing  and  implementing  their  programs. 

The  IEEE-USA  Aerospace  R&D  Policy  Committee  has  expanded  on  its  views  and  puts 
forward  ideas  on  ways  of  improving  our  basic  space  infrastructure  and  new,  economically- 
relevant  things  that  could  be  done  in  space  in  a  forthcoming  report  "What  the  United 
States  Must  Do  to  Realize  the  Economic  Promise  of  Space"  which  we  will  make  available 
to  the  Sub-Committee  in  the  near  future. 
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While  urging  this  new  emphasis  for  the  civil  space  program,  we  believe  that  NASA  has, 
and  should  continue  to  support  activities  of  direct  societal  benefit.   Space  should  be 
exploited  to  understand  and  minimize  hazards  to  the  environment,  improvement 
communications  among  people,  and  maximize  the  likelihood  of  our  leading  more  healthy 
and  productive  lives.   Where  the  private  sector  is  as  yet  unable  to  translate  these  social 
needs  into  new  space  business  opportunities,  strong  Federal  programs  should  be  sustained. 

We  also  believe  that  continuing  exploration  and  eventual  settlement  of  the  solar  system 
should  be  a  central  element  of  any  long  term  Federal  civil  space  program.   The  large 
expenditures  required  for  space  exploration  efforts,  however,  will  require  active  and 
sustained  public  support.   Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  magnitude  and  pace  of  publicly 
funded  space  exploration  efforts  should  be  tied  explicitly  to  the  growth  of  purely  private 
sector  space  activities  and  their  ability  to  generate  the  tax  revenues  needed  to  fund  the 
public  effort.   Cost  sharing  with  other  countries  should  also  be  sought  vigorously. 

In  closing,  the  IEEE-USA  Aerospace  R&D  Policy  Committee  thanks  you  for  this 
opfKJrtunity  to  make  our  views  known  and  stands  ready  to  assist  you  as  a  resource  for 
technical  advice  and  policy  perspectives  on  the  critical  issues  confronting  the  nation  and 
its  civil  space  activities. 


T.  F.  Rogers 
Chairman 

IEEE-USA  Aerospace 
R&D  Policy  Committee 


cc:   Members  of  the  House  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  &  Independent  Agencies 
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April  30.  1993 

Louis  Stokes,  Chairman 
House  Sub-Committee  on 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
H-143  Capitol  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Re:  Testimony  for  the  Record  -  May  4,  1993  Hearing 

Great  Lakes  Tribal  Multi-Media/General  Assistance  Initiative 

Chairman  Stokes: 


I,  Sharon  Teeple,  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Michigan,  Inc., 
(ITC)  am  submitting  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  five  federally-recognized  Michigan 
Tribes  currently  participating  in  the  U.S.  EPA  multi-media  grant  program  administered 
by  the  Environmental  Services  Division  of  ITC.   These  Tribes  are  members  of  ITC,  an 
organization  providing  health  and  human  services  to  the  seven  federally  recognized 
Michigan  Tribes.  The  current  Michigan  ITC  multi-media  Tribes  are:   the  Bay  Mills 
Indian  Community,  the  Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians,  the 
Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe  of  Michigan,  the  Lac  Vieux  Desert  Band  of  Lake 
Superior  Chippewas,  and  the  Hannahville  Indian  Community. 

There  is  a  common  concern  among  these  Tribal  governments  regarding  U.S.  EPA's 
position  on  the  funding  of  the  muiti-media/general  assistance  programs,  and 
environmental  program  implementation  on  Indian  lands.  The  multi-media  programs 
developed  by  EPA  Region  5  have  provided  needed  help  in  this  area,  but  are 
inadequately  funded.   The  current  ITC  multi-media  grant,  for  example,  covers  five 
Tribes  with  $100,354.  There  is  hope  that  the  General  Assistance  Program  for  Tribes, 
authorized  October  24,  1992,  by  Public  Law  102-497,  Section  11,  will  continue  the 
work  begun  under  multi-media.   However,  only  $7.5  million  per  year  was  appropriated 
by  Congress  out  of  the  $15  million  per  year  authorized.   Of  this  $7.5  million,  only  $4 
million  will  fund  Tribal  multi-media  programs  nationwide,  after  $3.5  million  is  applied  to 
mandated  single-media  programs.  The  Great  Lakes  Tribes  alone  require 
approximately  $2.25  million  to  fund  adequately-functioning  multi-media  programs 
(at  $75,000  per  Tribe). 
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We  are  cx3ncerned  that  the  public  meetings  on  the  proposed  General  Assistance 
regulations  were  held  in  locations  far  from  the  Region  5/Great  Lakes  area.  This  is 
strange,  considering  the  status  of  Region  5  as  Lead  Region  for  Indian  Programs  at 
EPA,  and  its  success  in  funding  and  managing  multi-media  programs  which  cover  27 
of  the  30  Tribes  in  Region  5.   Shortages  in  travel  funds  due  to  tight  multi-media 
budgets  prevented  many  Tribes  from  attending  these  meetings.   A  meeting  in  Region 
5  would  be  most  useful,  so  that  more  of  our  Tribal  staff  can  express  our  concerns  with 
the  General  Assistance  program. 

Selected  specific  concerns  regarding  the  General  Assistance  Program: 

1)  The  General  Assistance  Act  ("Act")  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
CAPABILITY  to  implement  programs  administered  by  EPA.  The  Tribes  of 
Michigan,  as  well  as  all  of  the  Region  5  Tribes,  through  the  Four-State  Inter- 
Tribal  Assembly,  have  passed  resolutions  in  support  of  multi-media  programs 
that  will  be  authorized  to  IMPLEMENT  delegated  EPA  programs,  as  well  as  to 
continue  to  function  as  environmental  planning  programs. 

2)  Again,  the  $4  million  appropriated  for  nationwide  Tribal  multi-media  programs  is 
not  adequate,  given  the  need  for  $2.25  million  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region, 
demonstrated  by  Four-State  resolutions  and  by  the  Great  Lakes  Multi-Media 
Brochure  recently  published. 

3)  EPA  should  work  with  Congress  to  ensure  that  necessary  fiscal  resources 
within  specific  media  programs  are  set  aside,  to  allow  the  availability  of  these 
programs  to  Tribes,  as  Tribal  infrastructure  is  built  through  multi-media 
programs. 

4)  EPA  should  not  arbitrarily  limit  the  Tribal  use  of  General  Assistance  funds  in  the 
areas  of  construction  or  matching  ~  there  should  be  joint  Tribal/EPA  program 
development  and  priority  setting. 

5)  The  Act  requires  EPA  to  "limit  specific  media  grant  areas"  to  4  years; 
not  to  limit  programs  or  grants  to  4  years.  The  Tribes  need  recurrent, 
dependable  funding  to  ensure  continuity  of  programming  and  the  ability  to 
make  long-term  plans. 

EPA  continues  to  state  its  commitment  to  its  commendable  1984  Indian  Policy;  yet  fails 
to  live  up  to  its  trust  responsibility  to  protect  Indian  lands  by  providing  sufficient 
fijnding  to  support  Tribal  environmental  programs.  We  are  proud  of  the  work 
performed  to  date  under  our  multi-media  program,  yet  frustrated  by  continuing 
financial  constraints.  The  ITC  application  for  its  third-year  (FY  94)  multi-media  program 
was  submitted  to  EPA  with  a  budget  of  approximately  $101,000,  upon  the  advice  of 
Region  5  staff,  due  to  shortage  of  fijnds.  Our  original  estimates  projected  a  need  for 
$150,000  for  the  third  year's  work,  which  builds  upon  the  work  of  the  past  two  years. 
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Our  progress  to  date  has  been  praised  by  Region  5  as  a  good  example  of  a  multi- 
media program  in  action,  a  successful  investment  of  EPA  funds,  resulting  in  significant 
environmental  results  with  five  separate  Tribes.  Yet  each  year  we  are  uncertain  as  to 
the  availability  and  certainty  of  funding,  making  the  planning  process  most  difficult. 

We  ask  that  the  issues  stated  herein  be  given  serious  consideration,  and  that  the  EPA 
begin  to  implement  its  Indian  Policy,  working  swiftly  toward  the  environmental 
protection  of  our  Indian  lands. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sharon  L  Teeple 

Executive  Director 

Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Michigan,  Inc. 

cc:  Carol  Browner,  Administrator,  USEPA 
Valdas  V.  Adamkus,  Region  5  Administrator 
Kestutis  Ambutas,  Region  5  Indian  Coordinator 
Michigan  Tribal  Chairmen 
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May  3,  1993 


Mr.  Louis  Stokes,  Chairman 
VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
Hill's  Capitol  Building 
Washington,  DC   20515 


Dear  Mr.  Stokes, 


Native  American  Conmunities  are  very  interested  in  the 
environmental  integrity  of  their  lands.   In  order  to  pursue  the 
goals  of  recapturing  and  maintaining  the  quality  of  Indian  lands, 
a  policy  of  mutually  respectful  government-to-government 
relations  should  be  enacted.   While  the  EPA's  General  Assistance 
/  Multi-Media  program  goes  a  long  way  towards  formalizing  such  a 
relationship,  it  does  contain  some  deficiencies. 

One  of  these  deficiencies  is  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible  for  Tribes  to  create  long-term  projects,  as  the 
funding  is  tenuous  from  year  to  year.   Replacing  40  CFR  31  with 
PL93-638  would  allow  Tribes  to  pursue  goals  of  a  more  long-term 
nature.   This  would  also  allow  for  decreased  work  required  to 
administrate  the  program.   Also,  Tribes  have  difficulty  planning 
for  the  long-term  when  they  can  expect  the  General  Assistance  to 
last  no  more  than  four  years.   We  need  to  know  that  this  program 
will  be  availible  in  the  future. 

If  the  Tribes  are  going  to  be  expected  to  oversee  the 
environmental  quality  of  their  lands,  then  more  funding  is  going 
to  have  to  be  forthcoming.   As  we  gain  more  experience  with 
environmental  matters,  then  we  are  going  to  discover  additional 
areas  which  require  attention.   The  current  funding  level  is  not 
adequate  for  the  existing  Tribal  needs.   Funding  must  be 
increased  if  Tribes  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  address  their 
environmental  needs. 

Also,  the  Tribes  need  to  have  more  of  a  say,  in  cooperation  with 
the  EPA,  on  the  use  of  General  Assistance  funds,  as  opposed  to 
the  EPA  setting  the  limits  on  the  program  for  the  Tribes. 

The  Tribal  Multi-Media  Specialists  work  under  the  premise  that 
Tribes  do  not  have  the  required  infrastructure  to  focus  people  on 
specific  areas  of  concern.   Therefore,  giving  the  Specialist  the 
flexibility  to  work  on  all  areas  of  concern  simultaneously  will 
be  more  efficient  for  the  Tribes.   This  holistic  approach  to 
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management  should  be  encouraged,  as  opposed  to  segmenting 
management  concerns  into  small  divisions. 

Another  issue  with  the  General  Assistance  program  is  the 
Treatment  As  a  State  process.   This  process  is  cumbersome,  and 
insulting  to  Tribes.   An  overall  streamlining  of  the  process 
needs  to  be  undertaken  to  decrease  the  burden  to  Tribes  for 
gaining  recognition  of  their  environmental  authority. 

We  look  forward  to  having  a  government-to-government  relationship 
through  the  EPA  to  guard  and  protect  the  environmental  quality  of 
our  lands.  ' 


Sincerely, 


Wi 1 1 iam  P.  Beaver 
Environmental  Specialist, 
Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Comnmnity 
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;^ril  28,  1993 

The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes,  Chairnan 

VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

H-143  Capitol 

Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Please  find  the  enclosed  statement  for  the  record  of  Brother 
Joseph  Burke,  President  of  LaSalle  University.  As  you  will 
recall,  you  were  instrumental  in  their  successful  effort  last 
year. 

I  remain  conanitted  to  this  very  worthwhile  and  needed 
program  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  again. 


Liucien  E.  Blackwell 
Member  of  Congress 


Enclosure 
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Office  of  the  President 

Philadelphia.  PA  19141  •  (215)951-1010  •  FAX  951-1086 


April  28,  1993 


The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman,  House  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

H-143  The  Capitol 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Stokes: 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  of  La  Salle 
University,  to  express  our  tremendous  gratitude  for  the  support  provided  by  your 
subcommittee  for  our  proposal  to  establish  an  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Mathematics  and  Science  Teaching  on  our  campus  in  your  fiscal  year  1993  bill. 

In  the  attached  statement,  I  have  provided  an  update  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  status  of  the  project,  as  well  as  a  request  for  additional  funds  for  this  important 
project  in  fiscal  year  1994.   We  hope  you  will  include  this  statement  as  a  part  of  your 
hearing  record  for  1993. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  your  continuing  support  for  La  Salle  University. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  F.  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 
President 

JFB/mt 
enclosure 

cc:       The  Honorable  Lucien  Blackwell 

The  Honorable  Thomas  M.  Foglietta 
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La  Salle  University 


Office  of  the  President 

Philadelphia,  PA  19141  •  (215)951-1010  •  FAX  951-1086 


Introduction 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  for  providing  me  the  opportunity 
to  submit  testimony  for  the  record  and  to  thank  you  for  the  support  you  provided  to 
the  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Mathematics  and  Science  Teaching  at  La  Salle 
University  in  your  fiscal  year  1993  appropriations  bill.    As  the  new  president  of  La 
Salle,  I  was  tremendously  gratified  to  learn  of  your  support  for  this  important  project 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  toward  its  completion  over  the  coming 
months. 

I  understand  that  several  members  of  the  Subcommittee  are  new  to  this 
position  this  year,  and  therefore  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  provide  them  with  a 
brief  introduction  to  La  Salle  University.   Founded  in  1863,  La  Salle  University  is 
located  near  downtown  Philadelphia,  in  a  community  characterized  by  racial,  ethnic, 
and  socio-economic  diversity.   The  mission  of  La  Salle  is  twofold:   in  addition  to  our 
primary  objective  of  providing  the  highest  quality  education  possible  to  our  students, 
we  also  have  made  expanding  our  relationship  with  and  contribution  to  our  urban 
community  an  institutional  priority. 

La  Salle  University's  Commxmity  Outreach  Activities 

To  make  the  greatest  contribution  possible  to  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  community  that  surrounds  our  campus,  and  to  increase  the 
interaction  between  our  students  and  faculty  and  the  members  of  this  community.  La 
Salle  has  focused  a  significant  amount  of  resources  on  a  number  of  community 
outreach  programs.   A  sample  of  these  initiatives  is  provided  below. 

*  The  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Services  Center.   The  Urban  Studies  and 
Community  Services  Center  at  La  Salle  is  the  only  center  of  its  kind  in 
Philadelphia  -  and  one  of  only  a  few  in  the  nation  -  that  integrates 
community  services  and  academic  coursework  to  demonstrate  the  results  of 
effective  cooperation  between  an  urban  university  and  the  residents  of  its 
neighboring  community. 

*  Small  Business  Development  Center.  The  Small  Business  Development 
Center  at  La  Salle  was  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  management 
assistance  and  services  to  the  small  business  community  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.   Approximately  75  percent  of  SBDC  clients  are  women  or  minorities.   A 
key  component  of  the  SBDC  is  its  "Urban  Small  Business  Outreach  Program," 
through  which  state  and  local  community  leaders  are  brought  to  examine  and 
evaluate  business  activity  in  relation  to  an  entire  neighborhood  corridor. 
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•  Campus  Boulevard  Consortium.   The  Campus  Boulevard  Consortium  (CBC)  is 

a  nonprofit  organization  that  was  established  to  promote  neighborhood, 
commercial  and  institutional  revitalization  in  the  "Campus  Boulevard" 
community  surrounding  La  Salle,  and  to  strengthen  relationships  among  its 
member  institutions. 

The  Relationship  between  Education  and  Economic  Success 

As  we  have  developed  and  implemented  community  outreach  and  economic 
development  programs  in  the  neighborhoods  surrounding  our  campus,  we  have 
become  increasingly  cognizant  of  the  link  between  educational  performance  and 
economic  success.   Without  the  necessary  skills  for  productive  employment,  no 
amount  of  economic  opportunity  will  result  in  higher  levels  of  employment  for  our 
citizens. 

As  a  result  of  this  connection,  education  reform  efforts  —  designed  to  provide 
students  with  a  higher  level  of  employment-oriented  skills  —  have  received  increasing 
attention  among  educators,  business  leaders,  and  policy  makers.   In  particular,  we 
have  recognized  that  our  nahon's  students  do  not  currently  possess  skills  in 
mathematics  and  science  equal  to  students  in  the  industrialized  nations  that  are  our 
strongest  economic  competitors,  and  that  these  skills  will  become  increasingly  critical 
to  our  future  economic  success  as  the  focus  of  our  economy  shifts  towards  high- 
technology  industries. 

The  changes  projected  in  the  industrial  structure  of  the  United  States  will  alter 
job  patterns  considerably  around  the  nation  and  in  Philadelphia.  The  jobs  that  will 
be  created  over  the  next  10  years  will  be  substantially  different  from  those  in 
existence  today.   A  number  of  positions  in  the  lower-skilled  job  categories  will 
decline  significantiy  or  even  disappear,  while  positions  in  higher-skilled  professions 
will  grow  rapidly.   Overall,  the  skills  required  for  the  new  economy  will  be  far  more 
advanced  than  previously,  with  most  new  jobs  demanding  more  education  and 
higher  levels  of  math,  science,  reasoning  and  language  skills. 

These  occupational  changes  will  present  a  significant  challenge  for  African 
Americans  and  Hispanics,  who  are  underrepresented  in  the  fastest  growing 
professions  and  overrepresented  in  the  shrinking  job  categories,  and  who  have 
historically  performed  less  well  in  math  and  science  educational  programs.   In  cities 
like  Philadelphia,  where  minorities  comprise  a  growing  percentage  of  the  population, 
there  is  an  immediate  and  critical  need  to  overcome  these  educational  discrepancies 
to  revitalize  these  local  economies. 
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The  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching 

To  prepare  our  students,  as  well  as  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  in  our  community  and  beyond,  for  productive  employment  and  economic 
success  in  the  21st  century.  La  Salle  University  will  undertake  a  comprehensive  effort 
to  improve  mathematics  and  science  teaching  in  the  Delaware  Valley  Region 
(Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware).  The  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Mathematics  and  Science  Teaching  also  will  directly  enhance  the  economic  condition 
of  our  community,  by  providing  training  programs  for  individuals  seeking 
employment  in  the  region's  growing  technology-based  industries,  including  computer 
and  information  services  firms,  electronics  manufacturers,  chemical  and 
environmental  companies  and  pharmaceutical  and  health-care  related  businesses. 

The  institute  will  house  an  educational  Resource  Center,  the  Hypermedia 
Center,  the  Advanced  Mathematics  and  Science  Encounters  (AMASE)  Laboratory. 
classrooms,  conference  rooms  and  laboratories.   The  central  element  in  the  overall 
plan  is  the  Resource  Center,  which  wall  provide  mathematics  and  science  educational 
resources  to  be  used  by  students,  faculty,  administrators,  and  other  interested 
individuals,  both  on-campus  and  in  the  community  at  large,  including  a 
comprehensive  database  of  minorities  and  women  in  associated  professions  to  serve 
as  role  models  and  mentors. 

Specifically,  technical  support  will  be  provided  to  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  throughout  the  region  to  enhance  the  methodologies  and  techniques 
used  to  deliver  mathematical  and  scientific  reasoning  courses.   This  objective  will  be 
met  by  conducting  in-house  workshops  and  seminars  to  demonstrate  and  discuss 
specific  lessons  and  will  be  supplemented  by  a  comprehensive  videotape  library  to 
broaden  the  dissemination  of  effective  teaching  methods.   Further,  the  AMASE 
Laboratory,  designed  to  promote  "hands-on"  learning,  will  be  a  significant  attraction 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  around  the  region  who  are  plarming 
field  trips  for  their  students. 

A  comprehensive  public  Information  campaign  will  be  conducted  throughout 
the  Delaware  Valley  region  to  increase  the  awareness  of  both  students  and  faculty  of 
the  educafional  activities  and  resources  available  at  the  Institute.   In  addition,  cable 
television  will  be  used  to  increase  the  Institute's  reach  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
diverse  group  of  individuals  around  the  region,  ranging  from  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  to  business  leaders  and  professionals,  thereby  broadening 
the  impact  of  improved  mathematics  and  science  courses. 

The  Institute  will  involve  the  business  community  in  conferences  and 
workshops  focused  on  motivating  elementary  and  secondary  students  to  excel  in 
mathematics  and  sciences,  and  to  pursue  educational  goals  that  will  lead  to 
employment  opportunities  in  industries  which  require  proficiency  in  the  application 
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4 
of  scientific  techniques  and  advanced  technologies. 

Finally,  through  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Institute,  La  Salle  intends  to 
build  upon  the  experience  and  expertise  we  have  gained  through  the  development  of 
science  workshops  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  in  the  community 
and  the  creation  of  partnerships  with  a  number  of  school  districts  in  the  Philadelphia 
region  to  establish  what  we  believe  will  be  a  true  model  effort  for  science  and 
mathematics  education. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  is  an  ideal  location  for  the  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Mathematics  and  Science  Teaching,  a  new  approach  to  mathematics 
and  science  education.   Situated  in  a  recently  developed  high-technology  corridor, 
with  a  concentration  of  health  care  and  information  service  firms,  the  Delaware 
Valley  Region  economy  has  a  growing  need  for  individuals  who  are  well-trained  in 
science,  mathematical  reasoning  and  advanced  technologies. 

Ranked  as  a  leader  in  a  number  of  fields,  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  first 
northern  industrial  cities  to  have  successfully  made  the  transition  from  an  economy 
based  on  heavy  manufacturing  to  one  oriented  toward  the  delivery  of 
technologically-advanced  services.   The  Greater  Philadelphia  area,  where  one  of  the 
nation's  first  computers  was  built  more  than  40  years  ago,  today  boasts  a  collection  of 
approximately  750  technology-based  companies  ~  the  fifth  largest  concentration  in 
the  country  ~  including  biotechnology,  computer  software,  information  service  and 
electronics  firms. 

By  the  mid-1 980' s,  high  technology  growth  began  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  regional  economy,  evidenced  by  the  number  of  individuals  employed  in 
technology -oriented  industry.   Based  on  a  1991  survey  of  748  technology -based 
companies,  more  than  336,700  individuals  are  employed  by  these  firms.    According  to 
many  industry  experts,  the  area's  human  resources,  principally  a  high  concentration 
of  computer  and  communications-trained  employees,  provided  the  impetus  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the  advanced  technology  industry.   Therefore,  there  is  a 
constant  need  for  exceptionally  skilled  professionals  who  have  expertise  in 
mathematics,  scientific  reasoning  and  advanced  technologies  to  support  the  economic 
growth  of  these  industries.   This  growth  will,  in  turn,  create  additional  employment 
opportunities  for  individuals  throughout  the  region. 

Status  of  Fiscal  Year  1993  Grant  and  Request  for  Additional  Support 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  project  to  the  continued  economic 
success  of  our  community  and  the  Delaware  Valley  region,  and  of  its  value  as  a 
model  program  for  similar  efforts  around  the  nation,  this  Subcommittee  provided  La 
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Salle  with  a  grant  in  the  amount  of  $2.5  million  to  support  the  first  phase  of 
development  of  the  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Mathematics  and  Science 
Teaching.   We  have  submitted  an  application  for  the  grant  to  the  department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  are  working  with  them  toward  the  release  of 
these  funds.    Although  we  have  not  yet  received  a  final  response  to  our  application 
from  the  agency,  we  are  confident  that  the  funds  will  be  provided  in  the  near  future. 

With  our  initial  grant,  we  plan  to  hire  an  architect  and  conduct  the  necessary 
steps  for  breaking  ground  and  beginning  construction  of  the  facility.   In  order  to  be 
prepared  to  move  on  to  the  second  phase  of  this  project  in  a  timely  manner,  we  are 
requesting  that  the  Subcommittee  provide  a  second  allocation  of  funds,  in  the  amount 
of  $10  million,  for  this  project  in  your  fiscal  year  1994  bill.   With  these  funds,  we  will 
begin  construction  of  the  facility. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  past  support  of  this  initiative,  and  for 
providing  me  the  opportunity  to  update  you  on  its  status  in  my  testimony. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  the  Mary  Washington 
Hospital  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  with 
written  testimony.    I  respectfully  request  that  you  submit  our  testimony  for  the  official 
record. 

Mary  Washington  Hospital  (MWH)  has  served  the  people  in  the  Fredericksburg  area 
for  almost  one  hundred  years.    During  that  time,  the  Hospital  has  gone  through  a  number  of 
positive  changes  in  order  to  better  serve  the  people  in  the  Fredericksburg  vicinity.   The 
Hospital,  situated  midway  between  Washington,  D.C.  and  Richmond,  Virginia  is  the  only 
provider  of  acute  care  services  within  a  five-county  area.    Fredericksburg,  once  known 
primarily  for  its  role  in  our  nation's  Colonial  and  Civil  War  history,  is  now  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  Virginia's  "Golden  Crescent".    Today,  businesses  and  families  are  moving  to 
the  Fredericksburg  region  in  record  numbers.    This  important  international  market  stretches 
from  Baltimore,  Maryland  to  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.    Seventy-five  Fortune  500 
companies  are  already  headquartered  in  the  Golden  Crescent.   The  population  growth  rate  in 
the  region  it  serves  is  expanding  faster  than  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  national  averages. 
It  is  in  the  nation's  third  largest  market  with  an  annual  growth  rate  of  4.2%.    Furthermore,  it 
has  a  growing  elderly  population  resulting  in  a  critical  need  to  expand  clinical/surgical 
services  provided  by  the  Hospital. 

Mary  Washington  Hospital  is  the  chief  subsidiary  of  MWH  MediCorp,  a  not-for- 
profit  corporation  which  follows  a  "cradle-to-grave"  approach  to  health  care  by  providing 
comprehensive  community  care  to  individuals  of  all  ages.    MWH  MediCorp  operates  several 
satellite  and  affiliated  medical  center  services.    These  include  the  Cancer  Center  of  Virginia, 
the  Carriage  Hill  Nursing  Home,  Chancellor's  Village  Senior  Living  Center,  Fredericksburg 
Ambulatory  Surgery  Center,  a  comprehensive  Medical  Mall  in  Stafford  County  and  senior 
living  centers  in  Westmoreland  and  Spotsylvania  Counties. 

Following  an  analysis  of  the  market  dynamics  in  the  Hospital's  service  area  and  the 
changing  health  care  industry,  Mary  Washington  Hospital's  management  concluded  that 
existing  facilities  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  long-term,  projected  population  growth  and 
evolving  medical  needs  of  its  patient  population.   The  Hospital  identified  what  issues  must  be 
addressed  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  larger  population  group  it  serves,  as  well  as  the 
problem  of  escalating  health  care  costs,  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  health  care  within 
its  locale.    In  response  to  these  strategic  issues,  the  Hospital  ascertained  a  definite  need 
existed  to  construct  a  replacement  hospital  facility  because: 

•  Renovations  to  the  existing  facility  did  not  make  sound  financial  sense. 

•  Present  computer  technology  and  automation  were  outdated. 

•  Critical  care  capacity  was  below  patient  demand. 

•  Surging  health  care  costs  dictated  reorientation  toward  outpatient  care. 
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The  new,  $100  million,  state-of-the-art  Hospital  complex  is  currently  under 
construction  on  a  seventy-acre  site. 

In  anticipation  of  the  new  Hospital's  opening,  planned  for  later  this  summer,  Mary 
Washington  Hospital  and  the  City  of  Fredericksburg  were  confronted  with  the  task  of 
determining  the  best  use  for  the  "old"  Hospital  facility.    This  facility  is  a  300,000  square 
foot  multi-story  complex,  built  in  1951,  and  has  had  seven  subsequent  additions.    It  is  ideally 
suited  for  redevelopment  use.    Over  the  years,  this  facility  has  served  the  community  as  a 
regional  medical  center.    Now  its  versatile  design  and  solid  conventional  construction  make  it 
an  excellent  candidate  for  redevelopment. 

This  property  includes  off-street  parking  for  475  vehicles  in  three  adjacent  lots. 
There  are  also  approximately  375  on-street  parking  spaces  within  two  blocks  of  the  facility. 
It  is  zoned  "commercial  transitional"  which  allows  a  variety  of  commercial  uses  by  right  and 
by  special  use  permit.    Most  of  the  adjoining  properties  are  commercial  or  institutional.    A 
well-established  residential  neighborhood  borders  the  property  to  the  south.    The  structure  of 
the  building  is  concrete  frame  with  a  brick  exterior.    The  Hospital's  excellent  condition  today 
results  from  its  sound  construction  and  careful  maintenance  throughout  the  years. 

Currently,  the  Mary  Washington  Hospital  provides  medical  care  to  anyone  who  walks 
in  our  doors,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.   The  cost  of  treating  the  indigent  population, 
particularly  with  regard  to  minor  illnesses  and  highway-related  traumas  in  the  emergency 
room,  has  been  the  Hospital's  largest  concern.    The  renovation  of  the  old  facility  and  the 
establishment  of  a  free  clinic  would  resolve  those  concerns. 

It  was  concluded  that  as  part  of  a  major  health  care  cost  containment  effort  and  a 
restructuring  of  basic  health  care  delivery  services,  Mary  Washington  Hospital  would  seek  to 
renovate  part  of  the  existing  facility,  which  had  become  badly  outdated,  and  convert  it  into  a 
free  clinic  to  serve  the  indigent  and  under-insured  population  in  the  surrounding  area.    The 
clinic  would  divert  indigent  patients  from  using  the  most  expensive  source  of  care  (the 
emergency  room)  to  the  least  expensive  source. 

Mary  Washington  Hospital's  decision  to  renovate  a  portion  of  the  existing  Hospital 
into  indigent  care  use  is  backed  by  findings  of  the  State  of  Virginia's  Health  Care  Advisory 
Board.    In  1992,  the  Board  was  assigned  the  task  of  holding  several  town  hall  meetings  to 
discuss  methods  of  improving  America's  health  care  system.    Analysis  of  the  data  they 
gathered  showed  a  more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  hospitals  can  also  result  in  lower  costs 
for  consumers.    They  concluded  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  reduce  hospital  costs  is  to 
establish  more  free  clinics  rather  than  expensive,  unnecessary  use  of  emergency  rooms  for 
primary  care. 
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There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  research,  public  policy  development  and  health 
care  systems  have  ignored  or  are  incapable  of  effectively  resolving  the  different  and 
sometimes  unique  issues  that  are  endemic  to  lower  income  populations.    This  has  resulted  in 
health  care  agendas  that  have  often  failed  to  include  the  indigent;  public  policy  that  neglects 
the  core  issues  central  to  lower  income  health  care;  and  a  delivery  system  that  is  generally 
inaccessible,  or  poor  quality  and  negligent  in  providing  the  least  intrusive  and  most  effective 
therapeutic  and  clinical  interventions.    The  primary  mission  of  the  Mary  Washington  Hospital 
is  to  foster  the  development  of  health  care  of  particular  concern  to  indigent  populations;  to 
focus  on  the  relationships  between  social  disenfranchisement  and  to  provide  access  to  cutting 
edge  advances  in  basic  and  advanced  therapeutics,  particularly  on  an  out-patient  level. 

Additional  plans  include  an  educational  center,  a  center  for  preventive  medicine  and 
lifestyle  adjustment  classes.    Projections  reveal  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  senior 
citizens  which  would  further  increase  the  need  for  clinical  services  and  cost  containment. 
Renovation  of  the  Hospital  would  also  enhance  the  community  infrastructure  by  providing 
local  jobs  during  the  renovation  phase  and  by  expanding  the  local  employment  and  tax  bases 
after  project  completion.    It  is  anticipated  that  the  cost  of  renovation  necessary  to  establish 
the  free  clinic  is  approximately  $4  million,  which  includes  equipment  costs  and  a  mobile 
clinic  for  outlying  rural  areas.    This  facility  would  be  operated  almost  entirely  with 
volunteers  including  doctors,  nurses,  lab  technicians  and  pharmacists.    Pharmaceuticals 
would  be  purchased  at  deep  discounts  from  manufacturers  or  donated  entirely  free  of  charge. 

We  believe  that  it  is  critical  to  begin  work  at  the  Hospital  as  soon  as  possible.    The 
Hospital  is  uniquely  positioned  to  serve  as  a  demonstration  program  and  model  for  other 
hospitals  of  this  type.   Through  the  modeling  of  an  innovative  system  for  the  coordination  of 
care,  this  program  will  develop  national  standards  for  indigent  health  care  management  and 
will  provide  guidance  and  expertise  to  the  federal  government  on  the  implementation  of 
similar  projects  in  our  nation.    The  Hospital  is  committed  to  this  project  because  of  its 
interest  in  the  community  and  out  of  financial  necessity.    Mary  Washington  Hospital  absorbs 
$9.5  million  in  uncompensated  medical  costs  a  year.    Such  a  clinic  would  significantly 
decrease  the  costs  of  providing  this  care. 

Given  the  unique  nature  of  this  project  and  the  approximately  $100  million  investment 
already  made  at  the  new  facility,  Mary  Washington  Hospital  believes  that,  in  partnership 
with  the  federal  government,  the  free  clinic  can  provide  a  national  demonstration  project 
worthy  of  Congressional  support.    As  a  result  of  fewer  and  less  costly  federal  health  care 
claims  and  reimbursements,  the  return  to  American  taxpayers  can  be  many  times  the  initial 
investment. 

Successful  redevelopment  would  enable  Mary  Washington  Hospital  to  adapt  to  the 
national  trend  toward  outpatient  care.  In  addition,  its  close  proximity  to  the  1-95  corridor 
presents  a  practical,  logistical  solution  to  the  problem  of  highway  trauma  injuries. 
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I  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  worthwhile  request,  as  I  know  the 
renovation  of  the  Mary  Washington  Hospital  will  produce  tremendous  benefits  to  one  of 
America's  fastest  growing  communities.   Thank  you  and  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee 
for  your  support  and  consideration. 
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The   Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts 
Executive  Department 

STATE  HOUSE        •        BOSTON  02133 
(617)  727-3600 


WILLIAM  F.  WELD 

OOVERNOfl 


ARGEO  PAUL  CELLUCCI 

UEUTENANT'  GOVERNOR 


Statement  of 

Governor  William  F.  Weld  and  Lt.  Governor  Argeo  Paul  Cellucci 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

to  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

May  3,  1993 

We  wish  to  convey  our  strong  support  for  the  proposed  Wastewater 
Infrastructure  Financing   appropriation  of  $100  million  to  fund 
Title  II  grants  for  secondary  sewage  treatment  facilities.   We 
appreciate  the  Clinton  Administration's  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  allocating  much  needed  federal  funds  to  such 
projects  and  its  willingness  to  work  closely  with  the 
Massachusetts  Congressional  Delegation  on  this  subject. 

As  you  know,  Massachusetts  is  a  densely  populated  state  with 
costly  infrastructure  needs.   Water  and  sewer  projects  are 
foremost  among  these  capital  needs.   Many  Massachusetts  cities 
and  towns  are  making  improvements  to  their  wastewater  treatment 
plants  and  sewer  lines  in  compliance  with  Clean  Water  Act 
mandates,  with  the  largest  share  of  the  financial  burden  falling 
to  ratepayers.   User  fees  fund  nearly  all  of  the  capital  costs  as 
well  as  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  of  these  wastewater 
projects,  when  they  more  appropriately  should  be  devoted  to 
operation  and  maintenance  expenses  and  a  fair  share  of  the 
capital  burden.   This  is  particularly  compelling  given  the 
astronomical  rate  increases  that  are  currently  facing  our 
ratepayers. 

We  believe  in  a  four-pronged  approach  that  would  combine  stable 
federal  funding,  state  financial  participation,  pursuit  of 
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innovative  and  cost-effective  technologies,  and  aggressive  cost 
containment  by  construction  projects  as  the  way  to  proceed  in 
addressing  our  wastewater  treatment  needs. 

The  ratepayers  cannot  and  should  not  be  asked  to  foot  the  bill 
alone.   A  larger  portion  of  the  capital  costs  ought  to  be 
provided  by  the  Congress  which,  in  enacting  environmental 
standards,  bears  significant  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
reliable,  long-term,  and  substantial  sources  of  capital  are 
available  for  the  duration  of  the  water  pollution  control 
construction  projects  that  respond  to  those  standards. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Commonwealth  has  a  role  to  play  in 
helping  to  ease  the  rate  burden  of  its  citizens.   Therefore,  we 
are  currently  examining  a  rate  relief  strategy  that  will  add 
state  assistance  to  the  mix  of  available  federal  funds  and  user 
fees,  but  not  before  we  have  assured  ourselves  that  all 
reasonable  management  and  technical  measures  that  would  reduce 
the  costs  of  the  projects  are  in  place.   Our  priority  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  ultimate  financial  package  is  equitable  to  all  of 
our  taxpayers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Massachusetts  has  already  provided 
grants  and  loans  to  numerous  wastewater  projects  across  the 
state,  including  $170  million  in  grants  to  the  Boston  Harbor 
project.   In  addition,  through  the  Water  Pollution  Abatement 
Trust,  established  in  futherance  of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1987,  $148.6  million  in  bonds  were  recently  issued  to  make 
subsidized  loans  for  various  projects  related  to  the  harbor 
cleanup.   Another  $425  million  in  subsidized  Trust  loans  are 
planned  over  the  next  several  years. 

We  ask  for  your  subcommittee's  support  in  appropriating  the 
proposed  infrastructure  financing  funds.   With  a  suitable  package 
of  federal  and  state  rate  relief,  substantial  rate  reductions  in 
the  double  digit  increases  projected  for  Massachusetts  ratepayers 
should  be  achievable.   The  federal  and  state  partnership  in  water 
cleanup  funding  should  be  continued,  with  particular  attention 
given  to  those  states  with  communities  that  have  pressing  needs. 
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The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  On  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
Committee  On  Appropriations,  H-14  3  Capitol  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Stokes: 

With  this  letter,  I  am  forwarding  to  you  the  testimony  of  Paul 
Barrette,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Medical  Center  of 
Central  Massachusetts  in  my  Congressional  District  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.   The  "Med  Center"  is  establishing  the  Community 
Health  Care  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  as  a  demonstration  of 
preventive  health  care  and  related  community  service  for  the 
underserved  population  in  the  region. 

I  support  their  effort  to  establish  the  Community  Health  Care 
Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  and  am  hopeful  that  the  members 
of  this  Subcommittee  will  give  serious  consideration  to  their 
proposal  for  funding  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


PETER  BLUTE 
Member  of  Congress 


PB:  jf 
enc. 
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THE 

MEDICAL 

CENTER  OF  119  Belmom  street 

CENTRAL  wwcester,  MA 

MASSACHUSETTS  oi605-2982 


(5081793-6611 
FAX  (5081  793-6324 


April  28,  1993 


The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

H-143  The  Capitol 

Washington,  IX:    20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

On  behalf  of  The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts,  I  am  forwarding  to  you 
testimony  regarding  our  efforts  to  establish  the  Community  Health  Care  Center  of 
Central  Massachusetts.  I  respectfully  request  that  this  testimony  be  included  in  the 
Hearing  Record.   Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


Paul  R.  Bajtette,  FACHE 
Executive  Vice  President 


PRB/lJb 

CC;      Honorable  Peter  1.  Blute 
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TESTIMONY  OF  PAUL  R.  BARRETTE 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  PLANNING  &  OPERATIONS 

THE  MEDICAL  CENTER  OF  CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

APRIL  28,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee.   The  Medical 
Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  is  seeking  Federal  support  to  establish  the  Community 
Health  Care  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  as  a  regional  demonstration  project  for 
integrating  out-patient  primary  care  and  in-patient  specialized  medical  services  to  meet  the 
diverse  and  changing  health  care  needs  of  families  in  the  greater  Worcester  community. 

In  recent  years,  the  Worcester,  Massachusetts  area  has  suffered  from  many  of  the 
problems  associated  with  large  urban  areas  such  as  crime,  poverty,  and  drug  abuse.    In  most 
areas  served  by  the  region's  health  care  facilities,  the  local  population  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
prenatal  and  family  care,  as  well.   As  a  result,  the  number  of  pregnant  women  entering  The 
Med  Center  with  deficient  medical  care  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
Compounding  this  lack  of  preventive  health  care  is  the  high  number  of  children  bom  to 
women  with  a  chemical  dependency.    During  the  1980's  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
women,  and  in  fact  all  women,  not  receiving  the  necessary  prenatal  care  created  an  increased 
demand  for  level  III  neonatal  care.    Presently,  The  Med  Center  is  the  only  level  III  (NICU) 
in  Central  Massachusetts. 

Within  Worcester,  a  significant  minority  population  and  high  rate  of  poverty  have 
created  a  true  need  for  The  Community  Health  Care  Center.    In  addition,  teen  births  and 
pregnant  women  requiring  Federal  assistance  have  become  chronic  problems  within 
Worcester. 

The  Center  will  embody  a  comprehensive  approach  toward  family  care  by 
coordinating  all  aspects  of  women,  infant,  and  family  medical  needs  from  the  neonatal 
intensive  care  unit  to  screening  programs  in  out-patient  clinics.    Federal  funds  directed  to 
support  this  demonstration  will  assist  the  Center  in  meeting  the  growing  challenges  of 
providing  family  health  care  services  in  the  next  decade. 

Within  Central  Massachusetts,  The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  (The 
Med  Center)  has  recognized  this  deficiency  and  has  committed  extensive  resources  to 
meeting  this  need.   The  Med  Center  has  a  tradition  of  emphasizing  the  role  of  primary  care 
physician.    With  44  family  practice  physicians  on  its  staff.  The  Med  Center  maintains  the 
largest  staff  of  primary  care  physicians  in  New  England.    Health  care  specialists  and 
hospitals  have  begun  to  view  this  emphasis  at  The  Med  Center  as  a  model  for  the  region. 
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The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  is  the  most  qualified  institution  in 
Central  Massachusetts  to  undertake  an  effort  at  improving  the  availability  of  preventive  care 
given  its  strong  family  practice  department,  current  outreach  efforts,  and  NICU.    In 
becoming  a  leader  in  preventive  care.  The  Med  Center  will  not  only  contribute  to  the  health 
of  Central  Massachusetts,  but  also  demonstrate  the  potential  value  of  its  initiative  on  a 
national  level.    The  Community  Health  Center  will  display  the  possible  savings  by  Federal 
entitlement  programs,  state  health  care  spending,  and  private  insurers  if  the  national  develops 
more  comprehensive  preventive  care. 

The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  is  the  largest  health  care  system  in 
Central  Massachusetts  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  employers  of  Worcester,  providing 
jobs  for  at  least  3,000  people  in  Central  Massachusetts.    In  addition  to  the  health  care  and 
related  community  services  it  will  provide,  the  Med  Center's  efforts  to  establish  the 
Community  Health  Care  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  will  result  in  the  creation  of  over 
600  new  jobs  for  Massachusetts'  residents  and  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  economic 
development  within  the  City  of  Worcester. 

Presently,  the  hospital  is  the  site  of  almost  sixty  percent  of  the  area's  births,  with  a 
third  of  these  infants  bom  on  public  assistance.    The  principal  components  of  this  center  will 
consist  of  a  level  III  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  (NICU),  an  expanded  OB/GYN  department, 
and  an  expansion  of  community  outreach  programs.    In  addition,  the  family  practice 
department  at  The  Med  Center  will  coordinate  with  the  Center  to  deliver  these  invaluable 
health  care  services. 

With  the  only  Neonatal  Intensive  Care  Unit  (NICU)  in  Central  Massachusetts,  The 
Med  Center  functions  as  the  Regional  Perinatal  Center.    Innovative  approaches  to  women 
and  infants'  care,  such  as  the  bereavement  program,  and  Labor-Delivery-Recovery-Post- 
partum  rooms  (LDRP),  have  established  the  hospital  as  a  leader  in  the  perinatal  care 
industry. 

To  enhance  the  quality  and  size  of  the  Hospital's  family  and  infant  care  facilities.  The 
Med  Center  is  establishing  The  Community  Health  Care  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  as 
a  model  for  integrating  family  care  services.    Upon  the  strengths  of  the  family  care  practice 
and  the  NICU,  the  hospital  will  develop  a  comprehensive  clinical  and  outreach  program  to 
deliver  preventive  care,  prenatal  care,  and  health  education  to  the  community,  increase  the 
quality  and  space  of  its  OB/GYN  department.    Family  physicians,  at  the  hospital  and 
outlying  clinics,  will  provide  basic  medical  care,  including  prenatal  care  and  education 
programs.    These  physicians  will  also  refer  women  to  The  Med  Center  for  treatment  of  high- 
risk  conditions  and  actual  delivery. 

An  increased  reliance  on  family  physicians,  health  education,  and  outreach  efforts  is 
vital  in  providing  the  underserved  population  of  this  region  with  appropriate  preventive  health 
care  and  primary  care  services.   The  Med  Center's  Community  Health  Care  Center  will  seek 
to  allocate  more  regional  health  services  to  preventive  care. 
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With  the  largest  family  practice  dqjartment  in  Massachusetts,  The  Med  Center  offers 
general  family-oriented  care  at  both  the  hospital  and  its  outlying  satellite  clinics.    Throughout 
the  Northeast,  The  Med  Center  is  recognized  as  a  leader  for  its  emphasis  on  family  practice. 
Currently,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  is  encouraging  hospitals  in  the  state  to  establish 
family  practice  departments  because  of  their  proven  cost-effectiveness,  and  The  Med  Center 
is  proud  to  be  a  model  for  the  integration  of  family  practice  departments  into  acute  care 
hospitals. 

The  Med  Center  has  recognized  the  benefit  of  family  practitioners  to  care  for  a 
significant  number  of  both  in-patients  and  out-patients.   Currently,  44  family  care  physicians 
are  associated  with  the  hospital  and  are  proportionally  divided  between  private  practice, 
affiliated  health  centers,  and  outlying  health  centers  owned  by  The  Med  Center. 

To  support  this  initiative.  The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  hopes  to 
establish  a  public-private  partnership,  with  The  Med  Center  to  contribute  almost  80  percent 
of  the  total  cost.    The  Center  will  be  part  of  an  $85  million  facility  that  will  also  house  an 
emergency  room,  surgical  intensive  care  unit,  OB/GYN  unit,  operating  rooms,  central 
admitting  area,  and  a  level  II  recovery  room. 

The  establishment  of  The  Community  Health  Care  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts 
will  elevate  the  quality  of  preventive  care  within  the  region.    Specifically,  the  Center  will 
seek  to  decrease  the  area's  infant  mortality  rate  and  number  of  pregnancy  complications 
through  an  expanded  NICU  facility,  increasing  prenatal  care  at  The  Med  Center  and  outlying 
clinics,  and  developing  additional  preventive  health  education  programs  for  the  community. 

The  Medical  Center  of  Central  Massachusetts  began  construction  of  the  Community 
Health  Center  in  March  1993.   While  the  Center  will  specialize  in  providing  neonatal 
intensive  care,  women's  health  care,  infant  health  programs,  and  family  medicine,  the  long- 
term  objectives  of  the  Center  include  decreasing  the  infant  mortality  rate,  lowering  health 
care  costs  through  emphasizing  preventive  medicine  and  coordinated  care,  and  creating  high- 
wage,  high-skilled  jobs  in  the  health  care  profession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee. 
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Statement  of  the 

metlakatla  indian  community 
OF  THE  Annette  islands  Reserve,  Alaska 

AND  THE 

Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida 

to  the  house  appropriations  subcommittee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  housing  and  Urban  Development 

AND  independent  AGENCIES 

Regarding 
the  fy1994  budget  request 

FOR  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

AprU  28,  1993 


The  Metlakatla  Indian  Community  and  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida 
urge  this  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  $15  million  in  FY1994  hmds  vdthin  the 
Abatement,  Compliance  and  Control  account  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  budget  for  the  development  of  tribal  multimedia  environmental 
programs.  This  level  of  appropriation  was  authorized  by  Congress  last  year  with 
passage  of  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act,  which 
became  Public  Law  102-497.  This  Act  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA  to 
make  general  assistance  grants  to  tribes  to  build  the  capacity  to  administer 
enviromnental  regulatory  programs  that  may  be  delegated  by  EPA  to  tribal 
governments.   The  Act  also  authorizes  EPA  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
tribes  in  the  development  of  multi-media  programs  to  address  environmental 
issues.  The  Act  authorizes  $15  million  annually  in  FY1993  and  FY1994  for 
general  assistance  grants  to  tribes. 

The  Indian  general  assistance  program  is  the  successor  to  the  Indian 
multi-media  program  which  was  first  created  by  Congress  in  the  FY1991 
Appropriations  Act  which  included  EPA.  Pub.  L.  101-507, 104  Stat.  1351,  1372.  In 
authorizing  the  tribal  multi-media  program.  Congress  recognized  that 
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restrictions  in  the  existing  EPA  categorical  grant  programs  are  often 
inappropriate,  or  simply  too  bureaucratic,  when  applied  to  tribes.  Indian  tribes 
face  a  wide  range  of  environmental  issues,  but  the  amount  of  funding  that  is 
available  from  EPA  is  enough  for  every  tribe  to  receive  a  grant  through  every 
categorical  program  of  concern.  Moreover,  even  when  a  tribe  does  receive  grants 
for  more  than  one  enviroiunentcil  media  —  such  as  air,  surface  water, 
groundwater,  wetlands  —  the  level  of  funding  available  is  typically  such  that  the 
funding  for  each  program  is  less  than  enough  for  a  full-time  staff  position,  and 
the  restrictions  on  EPA's  categorical  programs  results  in  the  tribe  devoting 
resources  to  accounting  for  the  allocation  of  fvmds  among  programs  rather  than 
addressing  environmental  issues.  For  tribes  to  be  able  to  address  a  wide  range  of 
environmental  issues  with  limited  funding,  they  need  to  have  flexibility.   The 
multi-media  program  has  provided  this  flexibility.   In  addition,  some 
envirormiental  problems  do  not  fit  well  into  the  categorical  programs  established 
by  EPA,  and  the  multi-media  program  has  enabled  tribes  to  begin  to  address  such 
problems. 

Beginning  in  1986,  Congress  has  enacted  amendments  to  the  major  federal 
environmental  statutes  to  authorize  EPA  to  treat  Indian  tribes  as  states  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  including  the  administration  of  environmental  regulatory 
programs  that  EPA  is  authorized  to  delegate  to  states.  For  example,  tribes  can 
choose  to  set  water  quality  standards  and  to  issue  permits  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  The  Seminole  Tribe  is  currently  engaged  in  a  program  to  establish  water 
quality  standards  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.   Similarly,  tribes  can  choose  to 
administer  regulatory  programs  imder  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and 
Liability  Act  (commordy  known  as  "Superfund"). 

What  the  General  Assistance  Program  is  intended  to  do  is  to  help  tribes 
build  the  capacity  to  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  environmental  issues  and  to  set 
tribal  priorities  for  regulatory  program  development  without  being  limited  by 
the  restrictions  of  the  categorical  programs.   The  Metlakatla  Indian  Community, 
which  has  received  assistance  through  the  multi-media  program,  is  currently 
engaged  in  just  such  a  priority-setting  process.  Once  tribal  governments  get  to 
the  point  of  assuming  the  administration  of  regulatory  programs,  EPA  can  use 
existing  authorization  to  provide  financial  assistance.    For  dealing  with  some 
kinds  of  environmental  issues,  EPA  can  provide  financial  assistance  for  program 
development  through  its  categorical  programs.   As  a  tribe  builds  its  capacity,  it 
will  be  able  to  use  the  categorical  programs  to  assume  responsibility  for  those 
aspects  of  environmental  protection  that  the  tribe  determines  to  be  the  most 
important. 

Under  the  General  Assistance  Program,  as  a  tribe  turns  to  categorical 
programs  to  support  its  efforts  in  one  area,  it  could  continue  to  use  a  General 
Assistance  Program  grant  to  build  its  capacity  in  other  areas  and  to  deal  with 
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environmental  protection  in  a  holistic  way.   Tribal  environmental  protection 
programs  that  have  the  ability  to  see  the  big  picture  could  prove  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  improving  the  federal  govenunent's  record  in  the  implementation  of 
its  environmental  laws  in  Indian  country.   Indian  communities  will  benefit 
from  such  a  development,  but  the  benefits  will  not  be  limited  to  Indian  country. 
As  Indian  tribes  become  partners  in  carrying  out  federal  environmental  laws,  as 
the  states  have  been  for  more  than  two  decades,  the  larger  American  society  will 
also  realize  a  variety  of  benefits. 

Since  the  first  appropriation  in  FY  1991,  the  level  of  funding  for  tribal 
multi-media  grants  has  been  gradually  increased,  but  it  is  still  far  short  of  the 
need.  The  level  of  funding  in  FY1993,  is  $7.5  million.  Of  the  total  appropriated 
in  FY1993  funds  for  Indian  multimedia  grants,  $2.5  nuUion  was  earmarked  for 
Northwest  tribes,  and  $4  million  was  earmarked  for  the  Intertribal  Council  of 
Arizona.   Thus,  the  amount  available  for  tribal  multimedia  grants  that  was  not 
subject  to  tribal-specific  earmarks  was  $1  million. 

For  FY1994  we  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  level  of  $15 
million  in  funding  that  is  authorized,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  that 
are  not  earmarked  by  geographic  region  or  tribal  organization.   We  also  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  include  fimding  for  EPA  to  admiruster  the  General  Assistance 
Program,  including  travel  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  tribes.  Over  the  next 
several  years,  we  hope  that  the  availability  of  the  General  Assistance  Program 
proves  to  be  a  major  factor  in  enabling  tribes  to  begin  to  assume  substantial  roles 
in  environmental  protection  within  Indian  country.    Full  funding  of  the  General 
Assistance  Program  would  be  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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StBten&ent  of 

the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin 

to  the  House  Appropriations  Sniicomniittee  on 

Veterans  AfEairs,  Honsing  and  UrtMn  Development 

and  Independent  Agencies 

regarding 

the  FT1994  Budget  Request 

Cnr 

the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

April  28.  1993 


The  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  urges  this  Subcommittee  to 
appropriate  $15  million  in  FY  1994  funds  within  the  Abatement.  Compliance  and 
Control  account  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  budget  for  the 
development  of  tribal  multimedia  environmental  programs.    This  level  of 
appropriations  was  authorized  by  Congress  last  year  with  passage  of  the  Indian 
Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act.  which  became  Public  Law  102- 
497.    This  Act  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  make  grants  for  general  assistance  and  technical  assistance  to  tribes  for 
the  development  and  administration  of  multi-media  environmental  programs.    The 
Act  authorizes  $15  million  for  both  FY1993  and  FY1994  for  such  grants  to  tribes. 

In  the  FY1993  appropriations  bill  for  the  Dep>artments  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Independent  Agencies,  Congress 
appropriated  $7.5  million  for  the  development  of  tribal  multimedia  environmental 
programs.    Of  the  total  $7.5  million.  $2.5  million  was  earmarked  for  Northwest 
tribes  for  environmental  protection  programs,  and  $4  million  was  earmarked  for 
the  Intertribal  Council  of  Arizona  for  solid  waste  needs  assessment  and  plarming. 
The  remaining  $1  million  was  for  tribcil  multimedia  grants  with  na  tribal-specific 
earmarks. 
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For  FY'1994  we  would  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
funds  that  are  not  earmarked  by  geographic  region  or  tribal  organization,  as  well 
as  to  appropriate  the  full  level  of  $15  million  In  funding  that  Is  authorized. 

The  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  remains  on  the  lands  which  have  been 
our  homeland  since  time  Immemorial.    The  Menominee  Indian  Reservation 
consists  of  360  square  miles  of  mostly  wilderness  terrain,  with  80  lakes  and  more 
than  300  miles  of  rivers  and  streams.    Since  Menominee  lands  were  never 
allotted,  our  reservation  remains  one  of  the  largest  chunks  of  uncheckerbosirded 
tracts  of  Indians  lands  In  the  nation. 

Environmental  protection  Is  one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  the  Menominee 
Tribe.    In  1987.  with  support  from  EPA  Region  5.  the  Tribe  developed  and 
adopted  a  set  of  hazardous  waste  regulations.   Since  then.  EPA  has  supported  the 
Tribe's  efforts  to  be  the  first  tribe  in  the  country  to  apply  for  status  as  a  state  for 
delegation  of  federal  authority  to  regulate  hazardous  waste  generation  and 
transportation  under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA).    The 
Tribe  is  engaged  in  a  pilot  program  to  regulate  management  and  storage  of 
hazardous  wastes  under  RCRA    In  the  context  of  this  pilot  project,  the 
Menominee  Tribe  has  direct  experience  with  the  frustration  of  not  being  able  to 
use  EPA  assistance  to  address  the  full  range  of  our  concerns  with  hazardous  wastes 
and  other  hazardous  materials  because  some  aspects  of  this  subject  matter  are 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  subtitle  of  RCRA  that  deals  with  hazardous  wastes. 

The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  is  the  successor  to 
EPA's  multi-media  program.    In  establishing  the  multi-media  program  under  the 
FY  1991  VA.  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  Congress 
recognized  that  restrictions  in  the  existing  EPA  categorical  grant  programs  are 
often  Inappropriate  when  applied  to  tribes.    Tribes  should  be  given  the  flexibility 
to  address  a  wide  range  of  envirormiental  Issues  on  tribal  lands  without  being 
limited  to  the  restrictions  set  by  the  categorical  programs.    The  Indian 
Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  enables  a  tribe  to  support  a  regulatory 
program  in  one  environmental  area  through  EPA's  categorical  programs,  and  use  a 
General  Assistance  Program  grant  to  develop  regulatory  capacity  in  other  areas. 

The  Menominee  Tribe  looks  forward  to  participating  with  other  tribes  in 
assuming  a  substantial  role  in  environmental  protection  on  our  tribal  lands  and 
within  Indian  country.    The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  is 
an  important  step  in  providing  needed  assistance  to  tribal  governments.    We 
therefore  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  level  of  $15  million  in 
funding  that  is  authorized,  and  to  Increase  the  amount  of  funds  that  are  not 
earmarked  by  geographic  region  or  tribal  orgzmization.   We  also  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  Include  funding  for  EPA  to  administer  the  Indian  Environmental 
General  Assistance  Program.  Including  travel  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
tribes.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  request. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MIAMI  DADE-COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  AND 

THE  CENTER  FOR  HEALTH  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  OVERTOWN  NEIGHBORHOOD 

REVITALIZATION  PROJECT 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD,  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

April  28,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Miami-Dade 
Community  College  and  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  Inc.  (CHT),  a  non-profit 
Florida  corporation,  are  pleased  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Overtown 
Neighborhood  Revitalization  Project.   The  central  mission  of  the  Project  is  to  assist  the 
Overtown  neighborhood  —  located  in  an  economically  underdeveloped  part  of  the  City  of 
Miami  -  through  a  variety  of  direct  community  services,  including  economic  development 
activities,  technology  transfer  initiatives,  education  and  job  training  programs.    Beyond 
addressing  the  human  impact  of  urban  poverty  and  social  ills,  the  Project  seeks  to  address  the 
economic  consequences  of  community  underdevelopment  and  social  deterioration.    Miami- 
Dade  Community  College  and  CHT  are  seeking  to  establish  a  partnership  with  the  federal 
government  to  address  the  area's  need  for  revitalization  and  request  $5  million  in  federal 
funds  to  initiate  the  project. 

The  neighborhoods  which  surround  the  Medical  Center  Campus  of  Miami-Dade 
Community  College  -  and  in  which  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies  incubator  is  located  - 
-  are  among  the  most  disadvantaged  and  poverty-stricken  in  the  country.    But,  the 
"Overtowns"  of  the  country  abound  -  from  the  deep  west  side  of  San  Antonio  to  the 
neighborhoods  surrounding  Cuyahoga  Community  College  in  Ohio.   With  Miami  as  a 
bellwether  of  national  trends,  federal  support  of  this  demonstration  project  will,  therefore, 
have  tremendous  significance  to  the  remainder  of  the  country. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  been  working  with  the  Center  for  Health 
Technologies  to  assist  minority  graduates  in  establishing  small  health-related  businesses. 
South  Florida  has  one  of  the  nation's  largest  health-delivery  capacities,  yet  faces  a  shortage 
of  trained  health  technicians.    Miami-Dade's  Medical  Center  Campus  is  addressing  these 
demands  by  training  large  numbers  of  minority  health  technologists,  and  a  cooperative 
program  with  CHT  is  being  developed  to  train  selected  minority  graduates  in  entrepreneurial 
skills.    Selected  graduates  of  the  training  program  will  be  assisted  in  organizing  start-up 
companies  which  will  be  located  within  CHT's  Health  Technologies  Incubator,  where  they 
will  be  guided  and  assisted  during  their  first  few  years  of  operation. 

Additionally,  the  North  Campus  located  near  Liberty  City  and  the  Wolfson  Campus 
located  in  downtown  Miami  have  excellent  jobrtraining  programs  in  areas  beyond  those  of 
the  health  professions  found  at  the  Medical  Center  Campus.   The  Homestead  and  South 
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Campuses,  located  in  the  direct  path  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  have  selected  programs  which  are 
in  the  process  of  a  renewed  start-up  which  could  supplement  or  benefit  from  the  partnership 
with  CHT.   This  initiative  directly  addresses  the  need  for  job  skills,  improved  economy  and 
the  desire  for  individual  self-sufficiency  in  the  Overtown  neighborhood. 

Drawing  on  the  wealth  of  educational  assistance  and  economic  development  activities 
which  Miami-Dade  Community  College  and  CHT  have  in  place  through  their  various 
community  development  programs,  and  building  on  the  solid  foundation  of  their  strong  ties 
to  the  community,  both  institutions  propose  to  join  in  a  community  partnership  to  further 
enhance  the  work  of  the  Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnership  Collaborative. 

This  initiative  addresses  the  critical  local,  state,  and  national  need  to  strengthen  the 
quality  of  life,  both  economically  and  socially,  of  those  individuals  who  live  in  the  inner 
cities.    Through  a  unique  partnership  between  community  institutions,  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  state  and  local  government,  the  business  and  educational  community,  the 
Overtown  Neighborhood  Community  Revitalization  Project  will  provide  a  multitude  of 
community  services  designed  to  meet  the  complex  and  pressing  needs  of  the  Overtown 
community.   Specifically,  the  Project  will  enable  Miami-Dade  Community  College  and  CHT: 


• 


to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  by  providing  educational  and  job  skills  training  in 
the  fields  of  allied  health  to  residents  of  the  Overtown  neighborhood; 

to  increase  the  cooperation  of  and  access  to  the  social  resources  of  community 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  residents  of  Overtown  are  given 
the  necessary  academic  and  social  support  to  allow  them  to  become 
economically  self-sufficient; 

to  promote  growth  of  existing  and  new  industries  through  economic 
development  and  technology  transfer  initiatives  conducted  through  Health 
Technologies  Incubator.   Currently  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies  has  23 
start-up  companies  with  approximately  an  equal  number  ready  to  affiliate  with 
the  Center  when  the  space  becomes  available  in  the  Incubator; 

to  stimulate  interaction  between  business  and  academic  communities  through 
monthly  exchange  meetings,  involving  industry,  academia  and  community 
leaders  interested  in  health  technologies;  and, 

to  provide  potential  employment  for  persons  displaced  from  existing  industry, 
including  those  companies  and  individuals  affected  by  the  nation's  defense 
drawdown. 


By  its  very  nature,  established  urban  institutions  are  well  placed  to  fill  the  role  as  a 
nexus  for  neighborhood  change.   A  community  college,  combined  with  the  resources  of  a 
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successful  business  incubator,  can  make  significant  progress  in  revitalizing  this  urban 
neighborhood.   By  funding  a  demonstration  project  in  a  neighborhood  that  is  so  direly  in 
need,  the  federal  government  will  deliver  a  model  for  adoption  by  urban  communities  and 
almost  1,500  community  colleges  all  across  the  United  States. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  and  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  Inc. 
request  federal  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $5  million  to  assist  in  the  revitalization  of  the 
Overtown  community  through  community  outreach  programs  and  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  will  use  $2  million  in  support  of  its  current 
Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnership  Collaborative  outreach  effort.   These  efforts  include: 

Conducting  ~  through  direct  resident  involvement  —  a  complete  assessment  of 
potential  for  development,  plans  and  overall  climate  for  change,  and  developing  and 
implementing  the  appropriate  action  programs.   Toward  that  end,  Miami-Dade  will 
engage  community  leaders  in  skills  for  facilitating  change  in  Overtown.    Additionally, 
they  will  provide  job  training  programs  in  health  care,  child  care,  law  enforcement, 
business  start-up,  etc.  as  part  of  the  ongoing  effort  by  the  College's  other  four  (4) 
campuses.   This  also  includes  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  Inc.  will  use  $3  million  to  provide  adequate 
incubator  space  to  house  25  start-up  companies  by  renovating  a  70,000  sq.  ft.  complex  of 
vacant  50-year  old  City  of  Miami  buildings  located  on  8.5  acres  in  Overtown.    CHT  is 
currently  adapting  a  15,000  sq.  ft.  section  of  the  complex  for  several  companies  with 
$500,000  of  HUD  funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.   The  City  has  agreed  to  negotiate 
a  long-term  lease  to  CHT  for  the  entire  8.5  acre  complex,  contingent  upon  CHT's  ability  to 
obtain  funds  to  renovate  all  of  the  building. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnership  will  serve  as  a 
national  model  which  can  be  replicated  in  urban  crisis  areas  throughout  the  country. 
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Miami-Dade  Community  College 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  a  long  history  of  innovation  and  leadership 
within  the  Greater  Miami  community.   Such  activities  are  the  very  core  of  Miami-Dade 
Community  College's  social  mission.   For  years,  the  college  has  strived  to  shape  its 
comprehensive  services  to  its  racially  and  ethnically  diverse  demographic  profile.   By 
focusing  on  physical,  intellectual,  economic,  environmental  and  psycho-social/spiritual  needs 
of  the  residents  of  Overtown,  Miami-Dade  Community  College  can  begin  to  reverse  the 
acute  economic  and  educational  disadvantages  that  have  existed  for  years. 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  long  been  empowering  individuals  to  take 
control  of  their  lives  by  capitalizing  on  the  resources  of  the  community.   In  keeping  with  this 
mission,  Miami-Dade  Community  College  has  established  Overtown  Neighborhood 
Partnerships,  a  comprehensive  program  effort  to  develop  a  model  in  family  self-sufficiency 
for  diffusion  by  other  community  colleges  to  poor  neighborhoods  across  the  nation. 

Overtown  Neighborhood  Partnerships  is  guided  by  concepts  of  holism  -  or  treating 
people  as  individuals  with  many  complex  and  "all  at  once"  needs  —  as  well  as  concepts  of 
prevention  and  community  synergy.    Residents  and  stakeholders  within  the  Overtown 
community  will  be  intensively  engaged  in  empowerment  and  leadership  development 
activities  designed  to  help  residents  identify  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses;  develop  a 
standard  for  the  quality  of  life  for  the  neighborhood;  and  set  their  own  priorities  and 
strategies  for  change. 

As  stable,  well-paying  jobs  are  key  to  breaking  the  poverty  cycle,  the  Medical  Center 
Campus  of  Miami-Dade  Community  College  is  dedicated  to  providing  education  and  training 
in  the  field  of  nursing  and  allied  health.   The  high  demand  for  health  care  professionals, 
including  nurses,  x-ray  technicians,  dental  hygienists,  lab  technologists,  health  service 
managers,  and  many  others  in  the  emerging  biomedical  technologies,  creates  an  ideal  job 
availability  situation  for  enabling  self-sufficiency.   This  combination  of  job  skills  training, 
and  coordination  of  community  resources  addressing  the  need  for  low-cost  housing  and 
academic  and  family  support  will  empower  many  Overtown  residents  to  become  not  only 
beneficiaries  but,  more  importantly,  contributors  in  the  social  and  physical  transformation  of 
Overtown.    In  addition  to  the  Medical  Center  Campus,  the  College  has  a  total  of  four  (4) 
other  campuses  all  of  which  will  be  tapped  to  bring  their  diversified  discipline  resources  to 
the  aid  of  the  neighborhood  in  volunteer  or  curricular-related  formats. 

The  Center  for  Health  Technologies.  Inc. 

The  Center  for  Health  Technologies,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  began  operations  in  late 
1990  with  a  start-up  grant  provided  by  the  State  of  Florida.    Developed  collaboratively  by  a 
group  of  South  Florida  hospitals,  health-care  experts,  business  leaders,  educators,  and 
scientists,  its  mission  is  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  growth  of  new  health  technologies 
companies  through  the  transfer  of  laboratory  developments  into  successful  biomedical, 
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biotechnology  and  health  care  products  and  services.   Through  its  communications  networks 
and  educational  programs,  the  Center  for  Health  Technologies  also  fosters  profitable 
exchanges  of  ideas  among  scientists,  engineers  and  executives  in  industry,  academia  and 
government  throughout  the  region. 

According  to  the  National  Business  Incubator  Association  (NBIA),  80  percent  of  new 
companies  connected  to  incubators  survive,  compared  to  a  30  percent  success  rate  among 
companies  without  such  a  support  structure.   These  statistics  clearly  highlight  the  significant 
need  to  provide  a  range  of  technical  services  to  new  companies  to  insure  their  chances  of 
survival.    CHT  is  structured  to  provide  a  variety  of  support  services  which  experience  has 
indicated  new  companies  require  for  survival,  including  among  other  things,  affordable 
space,  access  to  laboratory  facilities,  administrative  and  business  services  and  centralized 
information  sources. 

In  addition,  CHT  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  the  interaction  and  exchange  of  ideas 
between  academic  and  industrial  arenas.    Technological  advances  frequently  come  from 
university  laboratories;  yet,  commercial  development  of  these  advances  depends  on  their 
efficient  transfer  to  start-up  or  established  industrial  operations. 

CHT's  expertise  and  ability  to  provide  specialized  services,  technical  support,  and  a 
unique  environment  attracted  25  new  biomedical/biotechnology  start-up  companies  to  the 
Overtown  area  of  Miami  since  January  of  1991  ~  its  first  year  of  operation.   Two  of  these 
companies  have  already  graduated  to  become  self-supporting  new  businesses.    There  are 
other  companies  waiting  until  space  is  available  to  become  affiliated  with  CHT. 

The  short-term  economic  impact  of  CHT's  Health  Technologies  Incubator  includes  40 
direct  and  52  indirect,  new  jobs  as  of  December  1991  and  80  direct  and  104  indirect  jobs  as 
of  the  end  of  1992;  a  1991  payroll  totalling  $800,000  and  1992  payroll  totalling  $1.6  million; 
approximately  $1.5  million  in  capital  investment  in  South  Florida  in  1991  and  $3  million  in 
regional  capital  investment  in  1992. 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  an  estimated  1 ,500  jobs  will  be  created  in  Miami  through  the 
efforts  of  CHT;  a  total  of  120  companies  will  pass  through  the  Incubator.   It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  80  percent  of  these  companies  will  survive  to  become  successful,  productive  health 
technologies  companies.   The  growth  of  the  health  technologies  industry  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  economic  future  of  the  South  Florida  region,  and  specifically,  the 
Overtown  neighborhood. 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

DR.  MELVIN  VULGAMORE,  PRESmENT 

ALBION  COLLEGE 

CENTER  FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AND  LEADERSHIP 
ALBION,  MICHIGAN 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  statement.    Albion  College  and  the  City  of  Albion,  Michigan  have  formalized  a 
partnership  to  focus  on  issues  that  affect  the  campus  and  community.   Recognizing  that  the 
College  and  City  are  inextricably  linked,  leaders  from  both  entities  have  come  together  to 
cooperate  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued  the  City  of  Albion  for 
years.   Chief  among  these  problems  are  decaying  urban  infrastructure  which  has  only  been 
exacerbated  in  recent  years  as  businesses  which  once  served  the  flourishing  auto  industry. 
This  migration  has  left  in  its  wake  many  environmental  problems,  double-digit  unemployment 
and  a  large  social  service  caseload. 

Our  town-gown  partnership  has  been  successful  on  a  number  of  problems,  the  most 
recent  of  which  involved  groundwater  and  drinking  water  contamination.   This  and  other 
successes  gave  us  the  impetus  to  explore  further  areas  where  the  College  could  be  of 
assistance  to  the  City.   Beginning  in  1987,  with  a  three  year,  $470,000  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  grant,  the  "two  Albions"  joined  forces  to  promote  civic  involvement  and 
leadership.   The  continuing  theme  of  this  highly  successful  program  is  "education  for 
citizenship"  with  a  focus  on  training  students  and  citizens  in  the  skills  of  democratic 
leadership.   In  the  spirit  of  "National  Service"  and  with  sponsorship  by  the  College,  our 
leadership  program  emphasizes  volunteerism  for  local  action  in  the  context  of  local 
commitment. 

The  building  of  interdependence  in  the  community  will  foster  tangible  outcomes  for 
people,  students,  and  city  governance.   The  goals  of  the  program  are  an  increase  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  Albion  and  practical  experience  for  the  student  who  will 
develop  a  "habit"  of  service  and  community  involvement.    Albion  College,  a  liberal  arts 
institution  of  1600  students,  has  a  national  reputation  for  educational  excellence  and  has  the 
resources  that,  with  a  relatively  small  investment  for  expansion,  can  bring  about  measurable 
results  for  community  development  which  can  be  replicated  nationally. 

Albion  College,  in  conjunction  with  the  City,  will  expand  upon  current  programs  and 
develop  a  two-track  approach  to  meeting  the  community's  needs.    A  task  force  co-directed  by 
the  College  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Albion  Alliance  2000, 
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which  includes  representatives  of  the  town  and  the  college  continues  to  identify  and 
implement  efforts  designed  to  attack  the  current  challenges  of  housing,  health  care,  and  water 
quality,  as  well  as  overall  economic  development.   The  first  component  of  the  program  will 
focus  on  coUege-school  partnerships,  civic  participation  and  community  outreach.   The 
second  component  will  be  a  concentrated  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students.    Education  of  Albion's  youth  is  absolutely  crucial 
to  the  City's  continued  efforts  to  revitalize  itself  economically  and  socially.   The  proposed 
Albion  program  will  also  provide  courses  and  services  for  adults  seeking  to  continue  their 
education.   Programs  will  reach  out  to  the  adult  community  with  such  services  as  clinics  on 
legal  aid,  banking  and  personal  finance,  as  well  as  women's  health  and  job-seeking  skills. 

The  concept  of  a  College-sponsored  and  run  Center  that  could  focus  regularly  on 
numerous  city  activities  and  problem  areas  has  become  an  Albion  partnership  priority.   The 
proposed  Center  For  Community  Service  and  Leadership  will  link  the  resources  of  talent, 
training,  and  programs  of  the  College  with  elected  officials  and  management  of  the  city  in  an 
effort  to  tackle  this  microcosm  of  the  challenges  of  urban  America.   The  Center  will  bring 
together  programs  that  are  currentiy  scattered  throughout  town  and  campus  for  maximum 
effectiveness.    Albion  plans  to  purchase  and  improve  a  building  which  is  on  the  edge  of 
campus.   Included  in  this  Center  will  be  a  unique  bookstore  to  provide  the  resources  to 
support  College  needs,  Albion  adult  education  extension  and  community  renewal  programs. 
The  City  does  not  presenUy  have  a  bookstore. 

Albion  College  is  one  of  the  50  finest  co-educational  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the 
country.    Serving  more  than  1600  students,  it  is  now  the  second  largest  employer  in  the  City 
of  Albion.   The  approach  to  education  at  Albion  is  value-oriented.   There  is  a  concerted 
effort  to  develop  depth  of  character  and  a  sense  of  personal  integrity.   As  a  liberal  arts 
college,  Albion  encourages  students  to  become  familiar  with  principles,  issues  and  ideas 
important  to  our  times. 

Over  the  past  six  years,  approximately  50%  of  the  College's  students  have 
participated  in  some  type  of  community  service  or  volunteer  activity.   This  commitment  is 
driven  by  a  liberal  arts  curriculum  which  encourages  students  to  observe  and  understand  the 
world  around  them.   This  focus  has  helped  students  to  recognize  the  deep  and  embedded 
problems  affecting  the  City  of  Albion. 

There  are  several  programs  of  the  College  which,  with  retraining  and  refocusing,  can 
provide  a  unique  demonstration  of  City/College,  public/private,  educator/citizen  reform  and 
community  development.   The  primary  focus  for  the  new  Center's  program  will  come  from 
the  Albion  College,  Gerald  R.  Ford  Institute  for  Public  Service. 

Many  students  come  to  Albion  because  they  know  the  College  provides  excellent 
preparation  for  those  with  a  particular  interest  in  dedicated  themselves  to  public  service.   To 
supplement  the  large  number  of  courses  in  public  policy  and  related  fields,  the  College  offers 
student  internship  programs  at  all  levels  of  government  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.   Founded  in 
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1978,  this  highly  selective  program  was  the  first  undergraduate  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.   The  City  of  Albion,  like  other  municipalities  across  the  country,  desperately  needs 
the  expertise  of  graduates,  like  those  from  Albion,  in  order  to  lead  a  new  concept  of  public 
service  dedicated  to  improving  our  communities  outside  of  the  usual  government  programs. 
The  College  anticipates  the  students  of  the  Institute  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Center  for 
Community  Service  and  Leadership. 

Another  major  resource  of  the  College  is  the  Sleight  Leadership  Program.   This 
program,  fosters  and  guides  the  voluntary  service  of  students  and  will  certify  their 
participation  and  achievements  with  a  co-curricular  transcript  at  the  end  of  four  years.   The 
philosophy  is  that  leadership  and  service  or  volunteering  are  opposites  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
New  courses  in  leadership,  particularly  Freshman  Seminars  and  senior  capstone  courses,  will 
engage  students  in  conscious  maturation  in  the  arts  of  citizenship  and  democracy. 

The  final,  established  and  fully  operational  component  to  be  integrated  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  new  Center  is  the  Anna  Howard  Shaw  Women's  Center.   This  will  be  a  very 
important  outreach  aspect  of  our  proposed  program.   This  Center  has  been  effective  in 
delivering  counseling  as  well  as  social  programs  designed  for  female  students.   With  the 
establishment  of  the  Community  Service  and  Leadership  Center,  a  larger  role  for  the 
Women's  Center  will  involve  assisting  adult  women  to  receive  further  education  and  finding 
career  opportunities  for  women  reentering  the  work  force.   Women's  health  will  also  be  an 
emphasis.   The  health  services  provided  by  the  Center  will  include  a  physician,  physician's 
assistant/nurse  practitioner  and  two  full  time  R.N.s  This  staff  will  provide  for  student  and 
community  needs.   The  energies  of  the  Center  will  be  aimed  toward  adult  women  in  the 
community  since  they  are,  many  times,  the  locus  of  the  cohesiveness  of  family  life  and 
values. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the  programs  and  services  mentioned  previously, 
Albion  proposes  the  following  additional  activities  to  be  run  by  the  Center  ~  niany  of  which 
are  beyond  planning  and  well  into  implementation: 

Public  Housing  and  Rehabilitation:  Students  and  faculty  members  will  work  with 
community  residents  to  repair,  rehabilitate,  and  clean  up  public  housing  units  in  the  City  of 
Albion.  This  program  will  encourage  citizens  to  work  with  College  representatives  and  seek 
to  instill  a  sense  of  pride  in  individuals'  neighborhoods.   The  College  is  taking  the  lead  in 
establishing  a  ch^ter  of  Habitat  for  Humanity. 

Identifying  Job  Opportunities:  While  Albion  College  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
perform  vocational  training,  both  faculty  and  students,  in  conjunction  with  the  College  Office 
of  Career  Development,  will  participate  in  a  job  retraining  and  identification  program.   This 
program  will  help  workers  to  identify  previously  learned  skills  that  may  be  applicable  in 
other  industries  as  well  as  act  as  a  local  job  bank.   If  one  of  the  City's  major  employers, 
such  as  Harvard  Industries,  closes,  this  outreach  effort  will  work  with  displaced  workers  to 
find  alternative  employment  opportunities  according  to  their  skills.   In  addition,  pre-college 
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workshops  will  be  conducted  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  in  the  community  as 
well  as  adult  education  courses  (i.e.,  interviewing  skills,  written  correspondence  and  career 
testing)  will  be  conducted  in  partnership  with  the  Albion  Public  School  system. 

Political  Participation:  Albion  believes  that  one  of  the  keys  to  a  successful  program  is  the 
active  participation  of  minorities  in  the  political  process.    Involvement  and  empowerment 
within  city  government  and  the  political  process  in  crucial.   The  minority  bloc  of  voters  in 
Albion  is  seriously  underrepresented.   The  College's  faculty  and  students  will  begin  a 
program  to  increase  interest  in  public  policy  among  the  minority  community  and  therefore, 
increase  their  involvement  in  the  political  process.    Public  policy  forums  on  campus, 
candidate's  nights,  and  voter  education  and  registration  will  all  be  part  of  this  effort. 

Outreach  to  Area  Youth:  Albion  College  has  an  excellent  relationship  with  the  Calhoun 
County  Human  Resources  Center  which  provides  professional  therapy  and  other 
psychological  support  to  the  County.   The  Albion  College  Counseling  Center,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Calhoun  clinic,  can  offer  convenient  service  to  youth  for  substance 
abuse  and  other  counseling  needs.    In  addition,  the  students  of  Albion  College  will  expand 
their  participation  in  programs  such  as  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  and  Special  Olympics  to  aid 
increasing  youth  activities  within  the  city  to  help  keep  young  people  off  the  streets  and  work 
to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  City.   The  Center  will  act  as  a  coordinating  point  for  these  activities, 
including  recruitment,  and  will  use  its  resources  to  identify  additional  community  needs  and 
devise  programs  that  will  provide  educational  extracurricular  activities  for  Albion  youth. 

In  combination  with  these  social  outreach  programs,  the  Center  and  the  College 
Department  of  Education  will  work  with  the  local  elementary  and  secondary  school  system  to 
devise  educational  outreach  programs  and  efforts  for  disadvantaged  children.    As  a  liberal 
arts  school  that  produces  a  significant  number  of  future  teachers,  Albion  College  is  well- 
suited  to  pursue  this  effort. 

The  College  will  institute  a  broad  mentoring  program  which  matches  school  children 
with  individual  college  students,  teachers,  and  possibly  town  residents,  to  assist  in  their 
studies.   This  type  of  program,  which  the  College  is  doing  now  on  a  pilot  basis,  will  benefit 
children  most  directly  but  also  enable  college  students  to  experience  teaching  and  tutoring. 
Albion  will  also  institute  more  innovative  programs  to  increase  the  quality  of  education  and 
tutoring  provided  to  students. 

Teacher  Retraining:  Faculty  members  at  Albion  College  will  hold  teacher  retraining 
sessions  for  Albion's  public  school  teachers.    College  faculty  at  Albion  are  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  implementing  new  teaching  techniques. 

Intervention:  To  address  Albion's  secondary  schools'  alarming  dropout  rate.  College 
students  will  meet  with  and  counsel  area  high  school  students  to  discourage  them  from 
quitting  school.    Hopefully,  a  message  from  young  students  will  prove  more  effective  than 
past  attempts  to  retain  students  in  school.   Through  exposing  students  to  Albion  College's  art 
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and  athletic  facilities,  College  students  will  demonstrate  that  education  involves  more  than 
texdxmks.  The  college  will  also  expand  upon  outreach  to  eighth-graders  to  encourage  them 
to  become  college-bound. 

Recruitment:  College  students  and  faculty  will  meet  with  promising  individual  high  school 
students  and  encourage  them  to  continue  their  education  after  graduation.   This  effort  will 
not  be  directed  towards  recruiting  students  for  Albion  College,  but  rather  increasing  the 
number  of  students  who  enter  higher  education.    The  Admissions  Office  will  work  to  enroll 
adult  citizens  in  degree-seeking  paths. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  programs  listed  above,  there  are  other  services  of  the  College 
that  wiU  be  made  available  to  the  community  through  the  Center.  These  programs,  which 
will  be  run  by  the  various  E>epartments  withdn  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  will  include 
multicultural  affairs  initiatives  such  as  a  Saturday  Science  Academy,  a  "History  of  the  Black 
Community  of  Albion'  project,  and  mediation  training  and  services;  the  Chaplains  Office 
will  run  programs  in  conjunction  with  various  church  groups  and  religious  leaders  in  the 
community;  and  the  Department  of  Campus  Safety  will  conduct  joint  programs  with  the 
Albion  Dqxirtment  of  Public  Safety  on  crime  prevention  and  safety. 

Albion  is  seeking  federal  partnership  assistance  of  $5  million  dollars  to  purchase  and 
renovate  the  facility  for  the  Coiter.   This  requested  funding  is  approximately  half  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  project.   The  following  proposal  details  what  is  to  be  included  in  this 
town-gown  community  development  initiative  and  makes  the  case  that  this  economic  and 
societal  development  which  will  be  fostered  in  the  City  of  Albion  and  can  be  replicated  on  a 
national  basis.   Accomplishment  of  the  Albion  goals  will  provide  a  test  case  and 
demonstration  for  similar  communities  and  educational  institutions  which  can  be  the  nucleus 
of  America's  revitalization  for  the  year  2000. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

PRESENTED  TO  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA.HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

April  28,  1993 


The  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  Fiscal  Year  1994  funding  recommendations  for  several  of  the  nonpoint  source 
pollution  control  programs  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee.   These 
recommendations  were  adopted  earlier  this  year  by  our  member  districts  at  their  annual 
convention. 

Conservation  districts  coordinate  and  carry  out  a  variety  of  natural  resource 
management  programs  at  the  local  level.    Many  of  these  programs  are  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  federal  agencies  that  have  natural  resource  management  responsibilities. 
Since  we  share  common  objectives  and  jointly  implement  these  programs,  our  membership 
feels  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  share  with  your  subcommittee  our  recommendations  on 
federal  funding  levels  for  these  programs.   Included  in  our  testimony  are  line  item 
recommendations  for  select  programs  within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  following  general  comments,  observations  and  recommendations  are  offered  for 
your  consideration. 


Nonpoint  Source  Pollution  -  The  Problem 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1972  Clean  Water  Act,  the  nation  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  cleaning  up  industrial  and  municipal  wastewater  discharges  —the  point  sources— 
that  were  of  near-disastrous  proportions  twenty  years  ago.   That  was  the  easy  portion  of  the 
task,  and  was  made  possible  in  large  part  by  an  investment  of  more  than  $50  billion  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 

We  are  now  at  a  time  where  there  is  a  need  to  commit  ourselves  to  adequately 
addressing  nonpoint  source  pollution  -  a  much  more  elusive  target.    Nonpoint  pollution,  once 
an  almost  invisible  component  of  water  pollution,  has  been  revealed  as  the  major  remaining 
factor  preventing  the  nation  from  attaining  our  water  quality  goals.    EPA's  1990  National 
Water  Quality  Report  to  Congress  revealed  that  nonpoint  source  pollution,  accounting  for 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  pollutant  loadings  in  streams,  lakes  and  rivers,  is  the  principal 
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reason  that  many  of  our  waterbodies  fail  to  meet  designated  water  quality  standards. 

By  its  nature,  nonpoint  pollution  is  widespread,  diverse  in  its  sources  and  generated 
by  millions  of  people.     Fanners,  homeowners,  boaters  and  auto  owners  contribute  to  the 
problem  each  day.   Addressing  nonpoint  pollution  problems  through  a  command-and-control 
i^roach,  which  is  used  effectively  for  point  source  pollution,  simply  dosen't  work. 
Approaches  dealing  with  point  source  tend  to  focus  on  the  problem  after  the  fact,  at  the  end 
of  the  pipe.   Nonpoint  source  problems  must  be  dealt  with  from  a  preventive  standpoint. 
Also,  cleaning  up  nonpoint  problems  will  require  institutional  changes  -  changes  in  the  way 
everyday  people  go  about  doing  things. 


Current  Efforts 

The  1977  and  1987  amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  had  nonpoint  provisions  that 
raised  expectations  regarding  our  national  commitment  to  addressing  nonpoint  pollution. 
Little  has  been  accomplished,  however,  under  the  208  program  of  the  late  1970s,  or  Section 
319  of  the  1987  act.   The  problem,  especially  with  Section  319,  isn't  the  program  or  the  law 
itself— we  believe  Section  319  represents  a  sound  framework  for  a  state-driven  national 
nonpoint  program.   Rather,  the  problem  has  been  the  dismal  commitment  of  the  federal 
government  in  funding  these  programs  at  even  the  minimally  authorized  levels. 

Numerous  states  have  used  the  infrastructure  crafted  under  the  208  and  319  programs 
to  develop  innovative  approaches  to  control  nonpoint  problems,  especially  those  related  to 
agriculture  and  rural  areas.   More  than  30  states  have  developed  agricultural  nonpoint 
pollution  control  programs,  carried  out  through  conservation  districts,  that  emphasize 
technical  and  educational  assistance  to  enable  farmers  and  ranchers  to  change  many  long- 
established  farming  practices  that  contribute  to  nonpoint  problems.   These  state  programs 
also  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  help  these  land  managers  carry  out  their 
water  quality  plans.   Unfortunately,  states  don't  have  the  resources  to  go  it  alone  in  dealing 
with  nonpoint  problems.  •  Even  though  state  appropriations  for  these  programs  totaled  nearly 
$200  million  last  year,  that  pales  in  comparison  to  the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  invested 
in  point  source  controls  over  the  years. 

The  major  impediment  to  progress  in  tackling  the  nation's  nonpoint  problems  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  funding.   As  we  approach  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  most 
will  agree  that  nonpoint  is  one  of  the  major  contributors  to  water  quality  impairment.   We 
believe  that  government  at  all  levels-federal,  state  and  local-as  well  as  the  private  sector, 
must  make  substantial  commitments  to  controlling  nonpoint  pollution  before  any  qualitative 
progress  will  be  made  in  achieving  the  remainder  of  our  water  quality  goals.   The  federal 
government,  however,  must  abide  by  its  commitment  if  the  partnership  is  to  work. 
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On  behalf  of  America's  local  conservation  districts,  NACD  urges  the  subcommittee  to 
support  our  funding  recommendations  for  EPA's  nonpoint  pollution  control  programs.   We 
strongly  recommend  that  Section  319  grants  be  fundoi  at  a  minimum  level  of  $500  million 
per  year,  with  funds  available  to  states  for  carrying  out  nonpoint  source  pollution 
management  programs  mandated  by  the  Qean  Water  Act.   The  full  investment  in  319  grants, 
matched  by  state  and  local  governments,  will  make  significant  strides  toward  meeting  the 
nation's  water  quality  goals. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  on  this  matter. 


FY93  FY94 

NACD  FY93  NACD 

Recommended  Enacted   Recommended 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

State  Programs  Grant  (Sec.  106) 
Clean  Lakes  Program  (Sec.  314) 
Nonpoint  Source  Grants  (Sec.  319) 
Great  Lakes  Program  (Sec.  118) 
Contaminated  Hart>or  Sediment  (Sec.  115) 
State  Revolving  Loan  Fund 
(Title  II,  104(b)(3))  2,500.0  2,400.0         2,500.0 


140.0 

81.7 

140.0 

15.0 

4.0 

15.0 

500.0 

50.0 

500.0 

21.5 

10.7 

21.5 

15.0 

0 

15.0 
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STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD 
FY  1994  HUO  APPROPRIATIONS 


by  the 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOUSING  AND  REDEVELOPMENT  OFFICIALS 


The  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials  is  a  60  year  old 
professional  membership  association  of  housing  and  community  development  officials 
throughout  the  United  States  who  administer  HUD  programs  at  the  local  level.  Its 
membership,  numbering  8500,  has  long  participated  in  the  creation  and  fine-tuning 
of  national  housing  policy  and  programs. 
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The  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials  is  pleased  to 
offer  our  recommendations  for  HUD  appropriations  for  selected  programs  in  FY  1 994. 

The  levels  proposed  have  been  coordinated  with  allied  groups  whose  members 
also  administer  these  programs.  Among  the  other  public  interest  groups  with  whom 
NAHRO  has  consulted  and  coordinated  its  figures  are:  the  Public  Housing  Authorities 
Directors  Association;  the  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authorities;  the  National 
Housing  Conference;  the  US  Conference  of  Mayors;  the  National  League  of  Cities;  the 
National  Association  of  Counties;  the  National  Community  Development  Association. 

We  believe  these  are  reasonable  maintenance-of-effort  levels  which  can  add  to 
the  affordable  housing  supply  and  assist  low  income  renters,  contribute  to 
neighborhood  stability  and  local  economic  development  while  creating  jobs. 

Public  Housing  Programs 

Operating  Subsidies,  as  you  know,  are  the  lifeblood  of  2900  public  housing 
agencies  (PHAs)  nationwide,  which  keep  them  financially  afloat.  They  make  up  the 
difference  between  rental  income  from  public  housing  residents,  whose  average 
annual  family  income  was  $7100  in  1992,  and  what  it  costs  the  PHA  to  manage  and 
maintain  their  apartment  on  a  monthly  basis.  By  law,  tenants  may  not  pay  more  than 
30  percent  of  their  monthly  income  for  rent.  Operating  subsidies  pay  for  necessary 
expenses  such  as  lighting,  heat,  water,  trash  collection,  repainting  of  turnover  units, 
grounds  maintenance,  hallway  cleaning,  and  security.  In  1991,  NAHRO  estimated 
the  average  monthly  tenant  rental  payment  was  $124.  The  average  monthly  cost  of 
maintenance  and  management  to  the  PHA  of  the  tenant's  apartment  was  $214. 

We  believe  $3.2  billion  is  needed  for  Public  Housing  Operating  Subsidies  in  FY 
1994.  Our  estimate  takes  into  account  the  cost  of  Family  Self  Sufficiency 
Coordinators  and  up  to  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  supportive  services,  as  mandated 
by  the  1990  National  Affordable  Housing  Act.  It  does  not  deduct  funds,  as  HUD 
does,  for  a  proposal  to  reduce  operating  subsidies  for  long-term  vacant  units.  And  it 
does  factor  in  the  increased  costs  to  PHAs  of  employee  health  benefits,  which,  as  you 
know,  have  escalated  much  faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation  in  recent  years. 

Modernization  of  public  housing  is  a  priority  for  thousands  of  PHAs  nationwide 
with  aging  public  housing  now  more  than  20  years  old  and  in  need  of  major 
replacements  of  roofs,  windows,  heating,  electrical  and  mechanical  systems,  kitchen 
and  bathroom  fixtures,  appliances,  and  cabinets.  It  also  includes  estimated  costs  to 
test  and  abate  lead-based  paint  in  many  family  units,  and  to  make  modifications  to 
make  units  accessible  to  the  handicapped.  As  Secretary  Cisneros  has  said, 
Modernization  is  a  top  priority,  a  "ticking  time  bomb",  which,  if  not  addressed,  will 
escalate  the  ultimate  repair  and  replacement  costs  for  public  housing. 
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At  Secretary  Cisneros'  request,  NAHRO  recommended  a  number  of  steps  the 
Department  could  take  to  expedite  the  pipeline  of  Modernization  monies.  We  continue 
to  work  closely  with  the  Department  to  streamline  the  program  and  see  that  contracts 
are  obligated  and  jobs  created  in  local  supplier  and  service  companies  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  believe  this  program  has  a  demonstrated  track  record  of  job  creation 
with  a  ripple  effect  on  local  economies.  NAHRO  is  currently  working  closely  with 
HUD  and  the  Department  of  Labor  on  an  apprenticeship  program  for  public  housing 
young  adults  who  will  learn  construction  trade  skills  while  modernizing  public  housing. 
The  program  is  called  STEP-UP.  NAHRO  recommends  a  Modernization  appropriation 
of  $5  billion. 

Drug  Elimination  Grants  have  been  an  essential  tool  for  PHAs  and  public 
housing  residents  to  reclaim  their  communities.  They  have  funded  'hard'  security 
improvements  like  lighting,  security  cameras,  steel  doors,  fencing,  deadbolt  locks, 
burglar  bars,  and  building  entrance  reconfigurations.  They  have  funded  'soft'  security 
improvements  like  tenant  patrols,  identification  photos,  security  guards,  youth 
recreation  teams,  after  school  programs,  "Just  Say  No"  education  efforts,  and  drug 
counseling.  Grant  recipients  report  significant  reductions  in  violent  and  drug-related 
crime  in  and  around  public  housing  property. 

The  Drug  Elimination  Grant  program  is  a  good  beginning  and  one  of  many  tools 
used  by  PHAs  to  shut  out  drugs  and  drug  dealers  and  users  from  low  income 
communities.  In  1992,  749  PHAs  applied  for  a  total  of  $202.4  million  of  which  HUD 
awarded  $140  million  to  424  of  them.  NAHRO  believes  Drug  Elimination  Grants 
should  be  funded  at  $200  million. 

Family  Investment  Centers  are  an  essential  component  of  the  Family  Self 
Sufficiency  program  now  required  of  all  PHAs  receiving  incremental  public  housing  and 
Section  8  assistance.  They  permit  PHAs  to  remodel  public  housing  space  for  a  one- 
stop  supportive  service  center  where  day  care,  literacy  training,  job  skill  development, 
after-school  tutoring,  drug  counseling,  prenatal  and  well-baby  clinics,  and  a  host  of 
other  services  can  be  co-located.  NAHRO  recommends  $100  million  for  Family 
investment  Centers. 

Public  Housing  Development/Acquisition  is  essential  to  add  to  the  supply  of 
affordable  rental  housing  for  very  low  income  families,  seniors,  and  disabled  persons. 
The  importance  of  this  program  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  More  than  one  million 
households  are  on  nation-wide  waiting  lists.  The  law  requires  PHAs  reducing  density 
by  demolishing  units  to  replace  them  one-for-one  with  newly  developed  or  acquired 
public  housing.  And  the  program  is  an  important  tool  to  create  residences  for  younger 
disabled  persons  to  address  the  problem  of  Mixed  Populations  in  senior  buildings. 
NAHRO  believes  2500  'hard'  public  housing  units  should  be  funded  for  replacements 
along  with  an  additional  1500  project-based,  fifteen  year  Section  8  certificates. 
NAHRO  recommends  12,000  new  units  of  Public  Housing  be  funded. 
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Section  8  Rental  Assistance 

There  are  more  than  800,000  families,  seniors,  and  persons  with  disabilities  on 
PHA  waiting  lists  for  Section  8  rental  assistance.  Many  of  those  lists  have  been 
closed  for  a  year  or  more  because  the  resources  are  so  limited  and  the  wait  so  long. 
The  waiting  list  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  alone  is  80,000  households. 

We  urge  your  Subcommittee  to  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  the  demand  for 
affordable  rental  housing  by  those  with  low  incomes  by  funding  80,000  net  new  units 
of  Section  8  rental  assistance.  As  you  know,  the  Subcommittee  cut  back  significantly 
the  number  of  r'-^w  Section  8  units  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Prior  to  this  year, 
incremental  Section  8  units  had  been  funded  at  a  level  of  55,000  -  65,000  new  units. 
Even  the  previous  Administration  requested  funding  for  80,000  net  new  units  last 
year.  So  we  urge  you  to  restore  this  account  to  a  level  that  makes  a  small  dent  in 
those  huge  waiting  lists. 

Local  officials  repeatedly  ask  the  Congress  and  executive  branch  for  local 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  federal  funds.  The  Section  8  program  is  no 
exception.  Too  many  special  set-asides  for  special  purposes  have  been  carved  out  of 
the  program  by  your  colleagues  on  the  authorization  committee. 

Attached  is  a  chart  showing  that  65  percent  of  the  total  Section  8  units 
available  in  1993  are  set-aside  for  special  purposes,  leaving  only  28,300  units 
available  for  a  nation-wide  "fair  share"  distribution  to  the  ten  HUD  Regions. 

We  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  eliminate  these  set-asides  and  leave  those 
decisions  on  special  needs  to  the  good  judgement  of  local  officials  who  know  the 
needs  and  problems  of  their  communities  best. 

The  Section  8  Administrative  Fee  is  an  essential  component  of  this  program, 
which  enables  PHAs  to  annually  recertify  tenant  income;  reinspect  and  recertify 
private  apartments  in  the  program  to  assure  they  meet  HUD  Housing  Quality 
Standards;  conduct  rent  reasonableness  tests  to  assure  that  landlords  are  charging  fair 
rents  to  Section  8  tenants;  maintain  accounting  and  financial  record-keeping  for  each 
Housing  Assistance  Payment,  assuring  that  thousands  of  landlords  are  paid  each 
month,  and  that  HUD  has  accurate  information  on  the  terms  and  costs  of  each 
Section  8  contract;  accounting  for  and  billing  other  PHAs  for  the  costs  of  "portable" 
rental  assistance  for  Section  8  tenants  who  moved  into  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction;  and 
for  the  Service  Coordinator  costs  for  the  Family  Self  Sufficiency  program.  We  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  continue  to  fund  the  Administrative  Fee  at  8.2  percent. 

While  we  commend  the  Department  for  including  in  its  budget  request  $8.2 
million  in  the  Section  8  account  for  the  costs  of  administering  the  Family  Self 
Sufficiency   program,  we  believe  this  cost  is  seriously  understated.     While  the 
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Department  assumed  an  average  of  $33,000  in  salary  and  benefit  costs  for  an  FSS 
Service  Coordinator  for  each  PHA  with  the  program  under  Operating  Subsidies,  it  did 
not  apply  those  same  assumptions  to  the  Section  8  program,  where  the  Department 
asks  for  substantially  more  units. 

We  suggest  the  Subcommittee  use  the  same  assumption  on  salary  costs  for  the 
Section  8  program  and  multiply  it  by  the  estimated  number  of  PHA  grantees  for  FY 
1994  plus  factoring  In  an  amount  for  up  to  15  percent  of  the  costs  of  supportive 
services  under  the  program,  as  authorized  by  law. 

Community  Development  Block  Grants 

The  CDBG  program  has  an  established  track  record  for  creating  affordable 
housing,  stabilizing  neighborhoods  through  a  variety  of  community  facilities  and 
services,  and  by  boosting  local  businesses  in  their  efforts  to  expand.  The  program 
generates  jobs  in  towns  and  cities  across  the  land. 

Many  entitlement  communities  had  begun  their  public  hearing  process  and  the 
difficult  decision-making  process  to  select  job-generating  CDBG  projects  which  could 
be  started  this  summer  to  create  jobs.  They  did  this  in  anticipation  of  the  President's 
Economic  Stimulus  proposal  succeeding  in  the  Congress.  Their  hopes  were  dashed 
when  the  $2.65  billion  was  not  approved. 

NAHRO,  along  with  the  US  Conference  of  Mayors,  National  League  of  Cities, 
National  Association  of  Counties,  and  National  Community  Development  Association 
urges  an  appropriation  of  $5  billion  for  the  CDBG  program.  We  also  urge  that  lump 
sum  drawdowns  be  permitted.  This  is  an  important  leveraging  tool,  which  enables 
localities  to  attract  private  lenders  to  under-served  and  formerly  red-lined 
neighborhoods. 

The  Section  1 08  Loan  Guarantee  program  has  been  an  important  leveraging  tool 
for  communities  to  attract  private  investment  for  larger  projects  which  cannot  be 
funded  out  of  their  limited  CDBG  grant.  This  program  is  one  of  the  few  economic 
development  programs  left  in  the  HUD  arsenal.  CDBG  communities  may  borrow  up 
to  five  times  their  CDBG  grant,  pledging  future  CDBG  grants  as  security.  The  20  year 
repayment  period  makes  this  a  truly  workable  program. 

All  of  the  available  loan  authority  has  been  used  in  fiscal  years  1 992  and  earlier. 
We  urge  the  $2  billion  guarantee  limit  be  continued  on  1994.  Keep  in  mind  that  this 
program  involves  no  budget  outlays. 
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The  HOME  Investment  Partnership 

NAHRO  is  working  closely  with  Secretary  Cisneros  and  his  HUD  team  to 
streannline  this  program  and  expedite  the  spending  of  funds  already  appropriated.  We 
have  also  proposed  several  program  modifications  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Along  with  the  National  Community  Development  Association,  the  US 
Conference  of  Mayors,  National  League  of  Cities,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  National  Council  of  State  Housing  Finance  Agencies,  we  believe  a  $2  billion 
funding  level  would  assure  this  program  a  chance  to  create  affordable  housing  for  low 
income  renters  and  homeowners.  This  level  of  funding  would  support  about  63,000 
units  of  HOME-assisted  housing,  exclusive  of  rental  assistance. 

We  share  the  concerns  of  some  Subcommittee  members  that,  after  two  years, 
HOME  rental  assistance  would  expire  and  have  to  be  replaced  with  Section  8  rental 
assistance.  The  HOME  program  permits  the  renewal  of  rental  assistance  for  additional 
two-year  increments.  We  believe  this  will  avoid  a  drain  on  the  Section  8  account. 
One  program  feature  which  we  would  like  to  see  restored  by  the  Congress  is  the  use 
of  the  Section  8  waiting  list  for  HOME  rental  assistance.  This  will  reduce  the 
duplication  and  paperwork  at  the  local  level  to  serve  essentially  the  same  income 
group. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  the  NAHRO  Legislative  Agenda  for  FY 
1994  with  you  and  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
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eOYears 

1993  NAHRO  LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 
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Fiscal  Year  1994  HUD  Appropriations 

Public  Housing  Programs:  Units/$$$ 


Modernization 
Operating  Subsidies 
Development/ Acquisition 
Drug  Elimination  Grants 
Family  Investment  Centers 


$  5     billion 
$  3.2  billion 
12,000  units 
$  200  million 
$  100  million 


Section  8  Rental  Assistance: 
Certificates/Vouchers 


80,000  units 


Community  Development  Programs: 
Community  Development  Block  Grants 
Sec.  108  Loan  Guarantees 


$  5   billion 
$  2  billion 


HOME  Investment  Partnership: 


$  2  billion 
63,000  units 
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60YC8rS  I, v.:u2  .:.,.., 

May    5,    199  3 

SECTION  8  SET-ASIDES  FOR  FY  1993 

UNITS 

Preser vat ion /Homeowner Ship  3  0,87  5 

Loan  Management  8,404 

HOPE  I  i  II  relocation/replacement  3,635 

Family  Unification  (foster  care)  (1)  2,244 

Elderly  Independence  1,500 

Moving  to  Opportunity  Demo  (MTO)  (2)  1,333 

Headquarter  reserve  (3)  1,330 

Property  Disposition  953 

Homeless  Veterans  with  Disabilities  750 

AIDS  Housing  587 

Sec  23  Conversions  381 

Multicultural  Tenant  Empowerment  (4)  200 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OP  SCT-ASIOCS  52,192 

(65\  Of  Units) 

Fair  Shar*  Nationwids  28,301 


Total  Unit*  80,493 

(1)  limited  to  16  States. 

(2)  limited  to  5  large  cities  and  L.A. 

(3)  for  desegregation,  litigation,  &  disaster. 

(4)  Mt.  Pleasant  tenant  management/ownership;  (Ib-yr  Project 

Based  Assistance) 


>ck  Quinn.  PHM.  PreS4jnii  Ruben  L  Amuironii.  >etuor  Wr  PrLvJt-ni  Coriia  Rubrrbon.  Vnc  PrcMlnu  -  Cumnuiuuncn  Kun  Otajrr. 
Vkc  Prcjidenl  -  Communin  RcMijJiuiion  and  Orvdopoirni.  Mvyjanm.  PHM.  Vicr  Presidmi  -  UnMinig.  Ibn  M.  Oliver.  Jr^  V»r 
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National  Coordinating  Council 
on  Emergency  Management 

7297  Lee  Highway,  Suite  N         Falls  Church,  Virginia  22042        (703)  533-7672 


TESTIMONY  OF 

Robert  E.  Heavilin,  Government  Information  Chair 

on  behalf  of  the 

NATIONAL  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  ON 
EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 

before  the 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

MAY  7,  1993 


Written  Testimony  Drafted  by 

NCCEM  Government  Information  Committee  Chair 

Robert  E.  Heavilin 

Director,  Kenai  Peninsula  Borougfi  Emergency  Management,  AK 

with  input  from  various  local  emergency  management  coordinators. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Emergency  Management  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  leading  to  a  revitalized  national  methodology  for  emergency 
(disaster)    management. 

First  and  foremost,  FEMA  should  be  strengthened  not  weakened  or 
dismembered.      The   strengthening   should  be: 

•  seasoned    public    safety    leadership    reporting     to    the    Vice- 
President 

•  removal    of    any    legislative    or   rule    obstacles    inhibiting    their 
coordination    role 

marshalling  of  resources  in  advance  of  disasters,   when  possible. 

and 

•  a  stronger  leadership  role  in   the  response  and  recovery  phases. 

The  new  FEMA  leadership  can  move  to  strengthen  the  emergency 
management    infrastructure    within    existing    authority. 

First  of  all,  the  Annual  Work  Plan  -  called  the  Comprehensive  Cooperative 
Agreement  (CCA)  -  needs  a  philosophical  overhaul.  At  present,  local 
jurisdictions  who  are  receiving  emergency  management  funds  are  not 
consulted  regarding  their  Annual  Work  Plan.  Local  emergency 
management  organizations  have  little  or  no  say  in  incorporating  their 
jurisdictions'  emergency  management  priority  tasks  into  this  work  plan. 
This  comprehensive  cooperative  agreement  -  if  it  is  to  be  retained  -  must 
be  a  product  of  negotiations  by  the  federal,  state,  and  local  partners 
reflecting    the   local  jurisdictions'    unique   requirements. 

Secondly,  FEMA  should  be  immediately  proactive  in  establishing  a  National 
Incident  Command  System  (ICS).  The  ICS  has  been  tested  in  both  natural 
and  technological  disasters  and  is  an  appropriate  model  for  all-risk 
disaster  management.  It  is  imperative  that  FEMA  resolve  this  issue  before 
we  have  additional  proliferation  of  incident  command  systems.  Let's  not 
try  to  develop  separate  ICS  training  programs  for  separate  disciplines.  It 
appears  that  endeavors  to  alter  are  motivated  by  established  comfort 
levels  or  self-protection  rather  than-  the  advance  of  disaster  response 
coordination.      This    tunnel   vision   has   contributed   to   the   confusion    factor 
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and  can  jeopardize  disaster  management  unity.  Nationally,  few  regions 
have  standardized  their  approach  and  trained  together  in  ICS.  It  is  time  to 
put  the  integrated  back  into  the  Integrated  Emergency  Management 
System  (lEMS). 

Thirdly,  there  must  be  agreement  at  the  federal  level  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  that  mitigation  is  the  cornerstone  on 
which  the  "all  hazards"  program  of  emergency  management  is  built.  We 
understand  this  at  the  local  level  but  if  the  Congress  understands  and 
"buys  in"  then  the  funds  can  flow  to  mitigate  prior  to  disasters  not  in  the 
aftermath  as,  for  example,  is  built  into  the  Stafford  Act. 

Fourth,  since  our  Council  subscribes  to  the  "all  hazards"  approach  let  me 
briefly  mention  national  security.  Most  of  what  we  do  each  day  at  the 
local  level  whether  it  be  evacuation  route  planning,  mass  care  center 
operations,  etc.  strengthens  our  capability  to  deal  with  national  security 
threats.  However,  there  well  may  be  future  threats  which  will  require 
funding  for  special  training  or  equipment  needs  over  and  above  funds 
appropriated  for  FEMA's  emergency  management  assistance  program  for 
states   and   local   government. 

Fifth  -  training.  The  Emergency  Management  Institute  and  National  Fire 
Academy  at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  have  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
world  recognition  that  our  fire  and  emergency  management  disciplines 
enjoy.  As  we  collectively  challenge  the  old  ways  of  doing  things  in  this 
business  at  all  levels  of  government,  the  National  Emergency  Training 
Center  is  being  and  will  continue  to  be  similarly  challenged. 

NCCEM.  after  four  years  of  work,  implemented  a  national  certification 
program  on  January  1st  of  this  year  for  emergency  managers  whether 
from  the  public,  corporate,  or  volunteer  sector.  Our  studies  have  been 
provided  to  the  Emergency  Management  Institute  for  curriculum 
initiatives.  Even  during  these  tough  budget  times  this  training  facility 
should  be  nourished  and  allowed  to  grow.  It  is  of  critical  importance  to 
local  jurisdictions  across  our  nation,  particularly  those  countless 
communities  that  cannot  afford  their  own  training  facility. 
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A  word  about  the  Federal  Response  Plan.  We  endorse  the  concept,  but  in 
our  view  the  implementation  is  not  complete.  Let  me  cite  an  example  of 
what  I  mean.  Last  week  my  county's  plans  were  reviewed  by  our  state 
plans  office  using  1989  federal  guidance,  not  guidance  based  on  the 
Federal  Response  Plan.  It  is  essential  that  federal,  state,  and  local  plans 
dovetail.  This  is  another  real-world  partnership  issue  which  needs 
attention. 

National  response  cannot  be  through  a  committee.  If  we  truly  want 
instantaneous  response  from  federal  agencies,  the  authority  and  resources 
must  be  vested  in  a  Boise  Interagency  Fire  Center  (BIFC  -  Boise,  Idaho) 
type  organization,  not  the  "Catastrophic  Disaster  Response  Group  (CDRG)." 
By  the  time  the  CDRG  can  convene,  gather  intelligence,  brief  itself,  assess 
its  resources,  authorize  activation,  issue  an  alert,  get  organized,  get 
mobilized,  and  accomplish  delivery,  we  arc  talking  too  long  into  the 
incident.  It  would  take  very  little  time,  energy,  or  effon  (relatively 
speaking)  to  turn  BIFC  into  an  ail-risk  24  hour  a  day,  365  days-a-year 
disaster  intelligence  and  response  center.  The  State  and  Federal 
Coordinating  Officers  could  meet  at  BIFC  in  a  Multi-AGency  Coordinating 
(MAC)  Group  configuration  with  the  rest  of  the  CDRG.  The  point  is  to  get 
people  out  of  the  response  chain  and  into  the  policy  realm  where  they 
belong. 

In  addition,  there  are  also  numerous  caches  of  equipment  already  in  place 
throughout  the  United  States  under  the  BIFC  umbrella.  All  these  facilities 
already  have  numerous  immediate  resources  that  are  needed  in  the  initial 
response  and  recovery  phase  of  a  major  disaster.  Each  of  these  facilities  is 
adjacent  to  a  major  airfield. 

The  Federal  Response  Plan  lays  out  quite  clearly  what  agency  is 
responsible  for  each  ESF  but  not  under  a  standardized  management  system 
that  everyone  can  operate  under  when  the  plan  is  activated.  It  appears 
that  everyone  at  the  policy  and  political  levels  signed  off  on  what  is  the 
beginning  of  a  good  plan,  but  there  is  not  a  management  system  to  go  with 
it. 

Catastrophic  disasters  which  occur  in  our  nation  are  clearly  domestic  policy 
issues.      While    both   Department   of   Defense   and    volunteer   resources    are 
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critical  to  alleviating  suffering  and  restoring  the  infrastructure  in  the 
aftermath  of  disasters,  this  is  properly  the  coordinating  function  of  a 
strong  FEMA.  We  view  DOD  as  having  an  oft  times  critical  support  role  in 
domestic  disasters  and  should  respond  when  FEMA  calls. 

One  of  the  real  problems  in  the  emergency  management  business  is  the 
lack  of  public  education.  We  have  a  public  that  each  and  every  day  is 
aware  of  quick  response  times  by  fire,  police,  and  ambulance  professionals 
to  9-1-1  calls.  As  a  nation  we  have  massive  welfare,  medical,  and  social 
security  programs.  The  mind  set,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  expect,  no  matter  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  that  government  will 
be  there  soon.  As  you  know,  major  disasters  are  a  different  matter.  FEMA 
must  embark  on  a  massive  outreach  program  to  get  the  message  across 
that  families  and  individuals  are  the  first  line  of  defense  for  a  minimum  of 
72  hours.  Strengthening  family  disaster  preparedness  in  our  nation  is  one 
of  the  most  prudent  and  cost  effective  mitigative  programs  we  can  have. 

This  is  a  time  of  unparalleled  opponunity  for  all  of  us  -  the  Congress,  the 
Administration,  states,  and  local  jurisdictions.  Our  Council  wishes  to  thank 
the  Committee  for  its  interest  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  not  only  to 
our  Council,  but  all  Americans.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SAOL  GENOTH,  M.D. 

CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  DIABETES  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Submitted  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
VA,  HDD  and   Independent  Agencies 

Recommendations  for  Diabetes  Activities 
at  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

May  1993 

I  am  Dr.  Saul  Genuth,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  euid 
Chairman  of  the  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board.   The  Board  was  established 
by  Congress  to  review  Federal  diedietes  programs  and  mcUce  recommendations  for 
future  directions.   I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  providing  the 
Board  with  the  opportunity  to  present  our  recommendations  on  diabetes -related 
health  care  delivery  auid  biomedical  research  at  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (VA) .   Our  1993  annual  report  will  be  provided  to  this  subcommittee 
along  with  the  testimony. 

n-iahnteB  in  the  VA 

^^proximately  70  percent  of  the  VA  population  are  between  the  ages  of  55  and 
74.   Because  the  incidence  of  diabetes  increases  sharply  in  this  age  group, 
this  disease  is  a  significant  problem  throughout  the  VA  health  care  system.  In 
fact,  cUoout  15  percent  of  patients  who  are  admitted  to  VA  hospitals  have 
diabetes,  and  many  of  those  admitted  receive  amputations.   Of  the  6,900 
cui^utations  performed  at  the  VA  in  1988,  4,400  were  diabetes -related.   Between 
SO  and  75  percent  of  these  amputations  could  have  been  prevented  with  proper 
aind  timely  care.   The  cost  per  hospital  stay  for  2ui  2unputation  is  $23,000, 
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enough  money  to  pay  for  approximately  10  years  of  bimonthly  appointments  to 
provide  for  preventive  care  for  15  patients. 

Health  Care  Delivery  in  the  VA 

Practical  and  effective  therapies,  such  as  preventive  foot  care,  retinal 
screening,  and  patient  education  for  self -care,  prevent  or  reduce  the 
incidence  and  severity  of  many  costly  complications  of  diabetes,  such  as 
blindness  and  zunputations,  that  are  prevalent  sunong  U.S.  veterans. 
Unfortunately,  these  therapies  are  not  always  available  because  of  inadequate 
VA  health  manpower  resources  as  well  as  Congressional  guidelines  that 
disqualify  most  veterans  for  outpatient  preventive  services.   Patients  with 
non  service -related  conditions,  including  diabetes,  can  only  receive  care 
after  the  condition  becomes  acute  (e.g.,  aunputation  for  advamced  diabetic  foot 
disease  or  laser  surgery  for  diabetic  retinopathy) .   This  late  intervention 
results  in  unnecessary  patient  suffering  and  greatly  increases  the  VA' s  total 
cost  for  health  care. 

Tbe  Board  recaamendls  that  CongresB  enact  legislation  that  will  enable 
all  diabetic  patients  treated  at  VA  medical  centers  to  receive 
outpatient  and  inpatient  services  necessary  to  prevent  and  treat 
diabetes  and  its  coa^licatioas. 

Biomedical  Research  in  the  VA 

Along  with  the  shortage  of  resources  for  dicibetes  care,  the  VA  faces  the 
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The  VA  also  fulfills  a  vital  role  in  the  Nation's  health  care  system  by 
providing  health  care  to  many  U.S.  veterans.   Because  preventive  care  for 
those  with  diabetes  can  have  a  profound  intact  on  decreasing  disease  smd 
suffering  associated  with  contplications  related  to  dieUsetes,  preventive  care 
should  be  provided  to  all  veterans,  not  just  those  with  service -related 
cooplications.   Guidelines  for  VA  health  services  eligibility  should  be 
consistent  with  current,  accepted  therapy  for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
diabetes  and  its  cooplications. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  VA  has  been  instrumental  in  advancing  diabetes 
research  with  significant  contributions  made  in  the  areas  of  insulin 
measurements,  pathogenesis  of  insulin  resistance,  and  peripheral  vascular 
disease .   With  its  uniquely  structured  network  of  facilities  around  the 
country,  the  VA  provides  an  unmatched  wealth  of  existing  laboratory, 
scientist,  and  patient  resources  readily  available  for  spearheading  research 
studies. 

The  health  of  many  of  the  Nation's  citizens  1^0  have  proudly  served  our 
country  and  the  continuation  of  essential  research  programs  at  the  VA  depend 
on  an  adequate  supply  of  resources.   The  Board  trusts  that  this  subcommittee 
will  act  positively  on  these  recommendations,  ensuring  the  quality  of 
diabetes -related  health  care  for  the  Nation  and  the  Nation's  veterans. 
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formidable  task  of  maintaining  biomedical  research  for  diabetes  on  an  ever- 
diminishing  research  budget.   In  FY  1993,  additional  budget  reductions  will 
force  the  suspension  of  funding  for  all  new  merit  review,  cooperative  studies, 
and   career  development  proposals  for  medical  research.   This  limited  budget 
will  seriously  jeopardize  future  studies  such  as  the  proposed  plan  for  a  20 
center,  7  year  randomized  prospective  clinical  trial  on  the  effect  of 
pharmaceutical  control  of  blood  glucose  on  prevention  of  complications  in 
patients  with  noninsul in -dependent  diabetes  mellitus.   This  study  is  just  one 
in  a  long  history  of  successful  comprehensive  biomedical  research  projects, 
especially  suited  for  the  environment  and  facilities  of  the  VA  system. 
Cardiovascular  disease  risk  factors  such  as  hypertension,  dyslipidemia  (high 
cholesterol),  obesity,  and  smoking  will  be  memaged  for  all  patients.   This  new 
trial  will  record  events  such  as  strokes,  heart  attacks,  and  congestive  heart 
failure.   Dietbetic  retinopathy,  a  conplication  that  can  cause  blindness,  will 
also  be  a  primary  enc3^oint.   The  results  of  this  study  could  have  an  impact  on 
the  treatment  for  the  general  population  with  diabetes,  not  just  dieibetic 
patients  treated  by  the  VA. 

For  the  VA  to  remain  a  vital  and   thriving  part  of  the  diabetes  biomedical 
research  community,  the  Board  makes  the  following  recommendation: 

The  Board  reconmends  that  Congress  appropriate  $306  million  in  FY  1994 
for  the  VA  medical  research  program,  raising  the  funding  level  to  2 
percent  of  the  VA  med-jcal  care  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  Members: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  which 
represents  14,000  employees  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  our  views  on  the 
FY  1994  appropriations  for  the  Department.   NFFE  represents 
employees  at  every  occupational  level,  both  professional  and 
nonprofessional,  within  the  VA  system.   Our  members  include 
registered  nurses  (RNs) ,  licensed  practical  nurses  (LPNs) , 
doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists,  engineers,  police  officers  and 
firefighters.   For  the  most  part,  these  employees  have  served  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  many  years,  devoting  their  careers  to 
the  care  of  this  nation's  veterans.   With  their  experience  and 
expertise,  the  VA's  medical  care  personnel  are  without  a  doubt 
the  most  valuable  resource  the  VA  hospitals  have. 

The  NFFE  appreciates  the  Clinton  Administration's  budget  plan  to 
increase  funding  and  staffing  for  the  VA.   It  is  a  welcome 
change,  for  year  after  year  the  department  has  had  to  adsorb 
budget  cuts  and  staffing  shortages,  and  although  health  care 
inflation  has  gone  out  of  control,  the  VA  budget  has  been 
unable  to  keep  up.   As  the  nation's  veterans  population  ages, 
they  require  greater  care  which  means  the  allocation  of  more 
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resources  to  each  patient.   This  includes  both  technology  and 
direct  patient  care.   In  addition,  the  continuous  rise  in  health 
care  costs  has  had  a  direct  impact  on  the  ability  of  the  VA  to 
provide  quality  care.   The  purpose  of  our  testimony  is  to  bring 
to  the  committee's  attention  issues  that,  if  resolved,  will  lead 
to  greater  efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness  of  the  Veterans 
Administration . 

One  issue  that  the  committee  should  be  aware  of  concerns  the 
need  to  reform  the  arcane  and  ineffective  administrative  system 
of  resolving  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  complaints.   In  an 
attempt  to  correct  the  pervasive  acts  of  discrimination  and 
sexual  harassment  committed  at  the  Department  in  past  years,  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  has  quickly  pursued 
legislative  reform  with  the  introduction  and  passage  in  the  House 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Employment  Discrimination 
Act  (H.R.  1032) . 

H.R.  1032  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  as  it  offers 
improvements  over  the  current  procedure.   At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  believe  that  many  of  the  problems  with  the  EEO 
administrative  procedure  at  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
pertain  to  every  federal  agency.   Uniform  and  consistent  reform 
applicable  to  every  agency  is  needed;  not  a  patchwork  approach  at 
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each  agency.  Accordingly,  we  favor  a  comprehensive  legislative 
remedy  that  H.R.  1111,  the  Federal  Employee  Fairness  Act,  would 
provide. 

The  Federal  Employee  Fairness  Act  would  achieve  valuable 
improvements  to  the  federal  EEO  administrative  process  removing 
each  agency  from  the  investigative  process.   Under  the  bill,  this 
responsibility  will  be  shifted  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.   This  elimination  of  duplicative  services 
offered  by  each  agency  will  result  in  cost  savings  throughout  the 
government  that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  to  be 
$25  million  per  year. 

In  addition  to  our  concerns  about  the  EEO  system,  we  are 
distressed  by  the  outdated  and  generally  inequitable  personnel 
system  that  has  led  to  a  history  of  staffing  problems  for  the 
department.   Many  VA  medical  personnel  are  covered  under  Title  38 
instead  of  the  provisions  of  Title  5  which  cover  the  rest  of  the 
civilian  workforce.   For  example,  these  medical  personnel  are  not 
promoted  nor  are  they  disciplined  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
civil  service  coworkers.   Instead,  they  must  submit  to  highly 
subjective  peer  review  boards  or  disciplinary  boards  which  often 
deny  employees  adequate  review  or  due  process. 
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The  Veterans  Administration's  disciplinary  boards  are,  for  the 
most  part,  unpopular  among  the  agency's  employees  who  view  the 
Boards  as  biased  and  lacking  credibility.   If  the  VA  is  truly 
interested  in  improving  the  disciplinary  structure,  and  thus 
morale,  we  strongly  recommend  substituting  the  grievance  and 
appeal  mechanisms  provided  under  Title  5,  U.S.C.,  for  those 
provided  under  Title  38,  U.S.C.   Congressional  support  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  was  predicated  on  the  theory  that  all 
federal  employees  would  have  access  to  negotiated  grievance 
procedures.   The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  CIA,  FBI,  DEA,  and 
other  like  agencies.   Clearly,  VA  employees  should  not  be 
included  in  the  excepted  groups. 

Finally,  Veterans  Administration  employees  who  fall  under  Title 
38  suffer  an  added  inequity  because  the  Whistleblower  Protection 
Act  does  not  apply  to  them.  NFFE  sincerely  believes  that 
whist leblowers  provide  an  invaluable  service  to  the  government, 
the  taxpayers,  and  America's  veterans.  We  strongly  support  S.62  3, 
introduced  by  Senators  Conrad  and  Akaka,  and  we  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  consider  similar  legislation.   This  bill  simply 
clarifies  the  application  of  the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act  to 
Title  38  employees  in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
submit  our  views  on  FY  1994  appropriations  for  the  DVA. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  testimony  on  behalf  of 
National  Public  Radio  (NPR)  and  its  469  member  stations  in 
support  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) .   NPR  is 
particularly  interested  in  expressing  support  for  a  $35  million 
appropriation  in  FY  1994  for  the  NSF's  Informal  Science  Education 
Program. 

NPR  Established  its  Science  Desk  With  NSF's  Support;  New  Funds 
Will  EnzUsle  Expansion  of  NPR's  Efforts 

The  NSF's  Informal  Science  Education  Program  supports 
broadcasting  projects  as  part  of  its  goal  to  encourage  informal 
learning  of  science,  mathematics,  and  their  applications.   This 
program  has  provided  significant  support  to  NPR's  science 
programming  since  FY  1981  —  $2.3  million  between  1981-1992, 
With  this  backing,  NPR  was  able  to  create  and  sustain  its  Science 
Desk.   With  its  network  of  seasoned  reporters  around  the  country 
and  a  permanent  advisory  panel,  the  Science  Desk  has  enabled  NPR 
to  make  scientific  issues  and  events  part  of  its  award-winning 
daily  news  magazines,  providing  as  many  as  15  stories  per  week  to 
MORNING  EDITION,  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED,  and  WEEKEND  EDITION. 
NPR's  news  and  information  programming,  which  now  reaches  a 
weekly  audience  of  9.6  million  listeners,  is  considered  a 
preeminent  source  of  public  education  in  science  and  has  received 
many  prestigious  awards,  including  the  Ohio  State  and  DuPont 
Columbia  Journalism  Awards,  for  its  coverage  of  science  issues. 

National  Public  Radio  will  now  be  able  to  expand  on  this 
success.   The  NSF's  Informal  Science  Education  Program  has 
awarded  NPR  another  grant  of  more  than  $1  million  in  FY  1993;  an 
additional  $1.6  million  has  been  tentatively  approved  for  three 
more  years.   This  grant  will  enable  NPR  to  go  forward  with  plans 
for  expanded  scientific  coverage,  centered  on  two  major  efforts: 
half-hour  documentary  programs  on  environmental  issues  to  be 
aired  on  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED,  and  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  SCIENCE  FRIDAY,  the  science  portion  of  NPR's  daily 
two-hour  call-in  program,  TALK  OF  THE  NATION.   Through  these 
efforts,  NPR  hopes  to  create  a  completely  new  model  for 
scientific  reporting  on  the  radio,  in  terms  of  the  depth  of 
coverage,  the  level  of  community  participation,  and  the 
involvement  of  scholars  and  scientists  during  all  phases  of 
production.   The  goals  of  this  effort  include  improving  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  our  listeners,  and  stimulating  interest 
in  science  among  youth,  minorities,  and  women. 

Creation  of  Environmental  Reporting  Unit 

The  NSF's  grant  will  allow  NPR  to  create  a  series  of 
documentary  reports  on  the  state  of  the  environment  that  will  air 
on  the  afternoon  news  magazine  program  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED. 
These  sound-rich,  stereo  documentaries  will  add  a  level  of 
understanding  of  environmental  issues  that  was  not  possible  in  a 
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shorter  news  format.   The  reports  will  be  available  to  schools 
and  libraries  on  cassette,  along  with  supporting  materials. 

Topics  that  might  be  explored  include  the  problem  of  how  to 
feed  the  world  and  the  role  of  genetic  engineering  in 
agriculture;  the  debate  over  what  to  do  with  our  nation's  waste, 
including  garbage,  and  radioactive  and  other  toxic  waste;  the 
science  of  creating  computer  models  to  measure  and  predict  global 
warming;  and  others. 

Science  Friday:  Expanding  on  Success 

With  the  help  of  supplemental  funding  from  NSF,  SCIENCE 
FRIDAY'S  first  season  has  been  a  resounding  success.   Hosted  by 
veteran  NPR  science  correspondent  Ira  Flatow,  TALK  OF  THE  NATION: 
SCIENCE  FRIDAY  is  the  only  national  roundtable  discussion  on 
scientists  and  science  available  on  the  radio.   The  aim  of 
SCIENCE  FRIDAY  is  to  make  science  just  as  accessible  to  the 
public  as  business,  entertainment,  and  consumer  news.   SCIENCE 
FRIDAY  is  now  carried  weekly  by  70  stations,  and  has  demonstrated 
that  it  can  attract  an  audience,  but  its  full  potential  has  not 
yet  been  realized.   The  NSF  grant  will  allow  NPR  to  expand  the 
program's  content,  audience,  and  most  importantly,  the 
educational  outreach. 

NPR  plans  to  take  SCIENCE  FRIDAY  "on  the  road"  to  broadcast 
live  from  selected  sites,  including  schools,  zoos,  and  public 
auditoriums.   This  approach  will  engage  listeners  in  lively,  one- 
to-one  discussion  with  local  scientists,  enabling  them  to 
question  researchers  about  what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it.   This 
type  of  dialogue  will  help  students  move  beyond  stereotypes  and 
see  scientists  as  "real  people,"  developing  a  better 
understanding  of  what  their  work  entails.   NPR  hopes  that  this 
type  of  interaction  may  lead  to  more  young  people  deciding  to 
pursue  careers  in  science.   A  live  broadcast  is  planned  for  this 
October  that  will  focus  on  careers  in  science  and  medicine; 
SCIENCE  FRIDAY  will  work  in  advance  with  school  guidance 
counselors  to  alert  them  and  their  students  to  this  special 
program. 

In  July  of  this  year,  SCIENCE  FRIDAY  will  broadcast  live 
from  Miami  for  a  special  program  that  will  explore  the  scientific 
issues  and  environmental  developments  unique  to  Southern  Florida. 
The  first  hour  of  the  program,  "Everyone  Talks  About  the 
Weather,"  will  examine  the  complex  and  rapidly  changing  field  of 
weather  prediction,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
hurricanes.   The  second  hour,  "The  Soggy  Ecology  of  South 
Florida,"  will  include  discussion  of  Everglades  National  Park, 
the  state's  endangered  plants  and  animals,  and  Florida's  marine 
environment. 
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These  live  broadcasts  may  also  be  expanded  by  satellite  and 
telephone  hook-ups  to  include  schools  around  the  country. 
SCIENCE  FRIDAY  will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association  to  ensure  that  science  teachers  around  the 
nation  are  aware  of  the  special  programming  and  can  participate 
with  their  students. 

SCIENCE  FRIDAY  will  also  broadcast  live  from  science  museums 
around  the  country,  inviting  families  to  meet  and  question  local 
museum  officials  and  designers  about  what  makes  an  exhibit  work, 
what  science  museums  may  become  in  the  future,  and  how  museums 
and  schools  can  be  better  integrated.   The  local  NPR  member 
station  will  act  as  the  producing  station,  and  will  help  promote 
the  live  broadcast  by  airing  interviews  with  SCIENCE  FRIDAY'S 
host  and  museum  officials  prior  to  the  event.   A  brief  program 
describing  the  museum,  its  exhibits  and  interaction  with  the 
community  would  be  produced  by  the  station  for  use  during  the 
broadcast . 

Audiences  in  Schools  and  Libraries 

NPR  has  already  built  a  successful  partnership  with 
educators,  curriculum  coordinators,  and  key  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Education  Association  and  the  American  Library 
Association,  enabling  us  to  distribute  audio  cassettes  of  TALK  OF 
THE  NATION  and  other  programs  to  schools  and  libraries.   In  the 
past  two  years,  NPR's  Outreach  Unit  has  also  distributed  more 
than  12,000  teacher's  guides. 

With  the  NSF  grant  in  place,  the  Outreach  Unit  will  be  able 
to  market  and  distribute  cassettes  and  supporting  curriculum 
materials  for  SCIENCE  FRIDAY  and  the  environmental  docvunentaries 
that  will  air  on  ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED.   The  curriculum  materials 
will  be  developed  by  an  experienced  science  education  writer  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  and 
other  educators.   Although  the  material  will  be  designed  for 
classroom  use,  it  can  also  be  utilized  by  community,  youth,  and 
environmental  organizations  interested  in  educating  the  public 
about  scientific  issues. 

NPR  plans  to  distribute  4,000  education  kits  to  science 
teachers  and  curriculum  specialists,  including  K-12  science 
curriculum  coordinators;  state  and  national  representatives  of 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Association;  and  selected  NPR 
outreach  partners.   Science  education  materials  will  also  be 
available  to  high  school  science  department  chairpersons;  public 
and  private  school  media  centers  in  lower  economic,  rural,  and 
minority  neighborhoods;  and  public  and  private  environmental 
organizations,  museums,  and  nature  centers. 
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Expanding  the  Content  of  SCIENCE  FRIDAY 

NPR  hopes  to  add  new  depth  to  SCIENCE  FRIDAY  by  broadcasting 
live  reports  from  important  scientific  meetings,  including 
interviews  with  researchers  who  are  presenting  scientific  papers. 
The  meetings  of  two  large  and  influential  organizations  are  being 
considered  for  such  reports:  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  largest  general  science  membership 
organization  whose  annual  meeting  is  the  yearly  focal  point  for 
the  entire  scientific  community;  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  our  nation's  most  prestigious  scientific  research 
group,  whose  reports  help  to  shape  national  science  policy  and 
serve  as  a  barometer  of  the  state  of  science  in  this  country. 

NPR's  Documentary  Series  80UHDPRINT  Benefits  Fron  HSF's  Inforaal 
Science  Education  Program 

National  Pxiblic  Radio's  award-winning  weekly  half -hour 
documentary  series  SOUNDPRINT  recently  undertook  a  special 
programming  and  outreach  initiative  to  mark  National  Science  & 
Technology  Week.   Funding  for  SOUNDPRINT 's  science  programming 
comes  from  the  NSF's  Informal  Science  Education  Program,  and  the 
NSF  made  educational  materials  available  to  public  radio  stations 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  special  programming. 

This  special  SOUNDPRINT  series  focused  on  the  theme  "Science 
and  Technology  are  Everywhere."   Programs  included  a  feature  on 
Nikolai  Vavilov,  the  geneticist  who  shook  the  world  with  his 
concept  of  biodiversity;  an  examination  of  "pseudo-science," 
including  telepathy,  flying  saucers,  and  telekinesis;  an 
exploration  of  the  new  virtual  reality  technology;  and  a  look 
back  at  life  before  the  computer. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  made  available  to  public 
radio  stations  educational  activity  packets  (in  English  and 
Spanish)  for  classroom  and  family  use  which  were  offered  on-air 
to  listeners.   The  activities  were  geared  to  elementary  through 
middle  school  students,  and  covered  a  range  of  topics,  including 
biomechanics,  astronomy,  and  geology.   A  National  Science  & 
Technology  Week  poster  featuring  activity  ideas  and  resource 
information  was  also  available.   The  same  materials  were 
distributed  to  schools  and  child  care  centers  through  local 
community  initiatives. 

Stations  also  sponsored  related  community  events,  such  as 
station  member/family  days  at  the  local  zoo,  science  center, 
arboretum,  aquarium  or  observatory;  many  others  planned  local 
programming,  such  as  interviews,  roundtables,  and  call-ins,  to 
coincide  with  the  national  broadcasts. 
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This  special  National  Science  &  Technology  Week  programming 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  NSF's  commitment  to  not  only 
fund  science  coverage  on  SOUNDPRINT,  but  also  to  provide  the 
extra  assistance  needed  to  maximize  the  potential  impact  of 
SOUNDPRINT 's  special  programming,  and  of  science  programming  on 
public  radio  in  general. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  whose  grants  to  National  Public  Radio  have 
been  crucial  to  our  ability  to  bring  science  programming  to  a 
growing  number  of  listeners  over  the  past  decade.   NPR  has 
demonstrated  that  public  radio  can  be  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
science  education.   One  regular  listener  who  is  a  pediatrician 
working  with  AIDS  patients  got  most  of  his  information  about  the 
disease  from  NPR  at  a  time  when  he  was  starving  for  more 
information  to  help  his  young  patients.   Those  AIDS  reports  from 
NPR's  Science  Desk  were  made  possible  with  funding  from  the 
Informal  Science  Education  Program  at  NSF. 

With  continued  support  for  the  NSF's  Informal  Science 
Education  Program,  NPR  can  expand  its  efforts  to  make  science 
more  interesting  and  accessible,  especially  to  young  people.   It 
is  vitally  important  to  the  future  of  our  nation  that  more  people 
consider  careers  in  science,  and  NPR  believes  that  its  science 
programming  can  contribute  to  achieving  that  goal.   We  encourage 
you  to  fund  the  Informal  Science  Education  Program  at  $35  million 
for  FY  1994. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  FISH  &  WILDLIFE  SOCIETY 

750  Burbanh  Street  •  Broomficld.  Colorado   80020 
Phone:  13031  466-1725  •  FAX:  (303)  466-5414 


May   7,    1993 


Honorable  Louis  Stokes,  Chairman 
House  Appropriation  Sub-Committee 
VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 
H-143  Capitol  Building 
Washington,  D.C.    20515 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  written  testimony  to 
the  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub-Committee  on  behalf  of 
the  GREAT  LAKES  REGION  of  the  Native  American  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Society.  The  30  Tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  seeking  your  support 
for  a  major  environmental  protection  initiative  that  will  directly 
provide  profound  benefits  for  the  Native  People  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Region  (Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin). 

The  Great  Lakes  Tribal  Governments  have  demonstrate  strong  support 
for  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Act  of  1992  (PL 
102-497,  Sec.  11,  42  USC  4368b)  by  passing  the  4-State  Intertribal 
Assembly  resolution  #  5-5-92-09.  The  Great  Lakes  Tribes  truly 
believe  that  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program, 
if  properly  implemented  and  funded  at  the  $15  million  level  as 
authorized  by  the  Act,  will  greatly  assists  Tribal  Governments  in 
developing  a  much  needed  environmental  protection  infrastructure. 
To  this  end,  the  Tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  developed  the  GREAT 
LAKES  TRIBAL  NDLTI-NEDIA  INDIAN  ENVIRONMENTAL  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  with  an  implementation  cost  of  $2.25  ■illion. 

The  Great  Lakes  Tribes  have  worked  with  Region  5,  EPA  to  implement 
realistic  Tribal  Multi-Media  Programs  now  providing  environmental 
planning  and  protection  for  27  of  the  30  Great  Lakes  Tribes. 
Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  awards  provide  each  Tribe 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  comprehensive  and  methodological 
approach  to  environmental  protection  without  the  creation  of  a 
large  bureaucratic  entities. 
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Page  2.   Great  Lakes  Region,  NAFWS. 


Appropriate  funding  will  assist  the  Tribes  of  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  as  we  manage  our  environments  and  protect 
the  health  of  our  people.  Please  appropriate  the  necessary  $2.25 
million  dollars  to  properly  implement  the  GREAT  LAKES  TRIBAL  MULTI- 
MEDIA INDIAN  ENVIRONMENTAL  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 


Edward  F./F^rbanks 

Elected  Regional  Director 

Great  Lakes  Region 

Native  American  Fish  &  Wildlife  Society 

P.O.  Box  217 

Cass  Lake,  Minnesota   56633 

(218)  335-8581 

Attachment 
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NAVAJO  NATION  WASHINGTON  OFFICE 

FAITH  H  ROESSEL.  ES* 
PETERSON  ZAH 

SXECUTIVB  DIRECTOR 
PRBSIOENT 

MARSHALL  PLUMMER  '"»  "™  STHEBT.  N.W..  SUITE  260 

WCS./.«es;M*T  WASHINGTON.  DC  2003* 

TELEPHONE  (2021  T7WB93 
FACSIMILE  (202)  Tt^Stm 

WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  NAVAJO  NATION 

BEFORE  THE 

APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VETERAN  AFFAIRS, 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  APPROPRIATIONS 

APRIL  26,  1993 


The  Navajo  Nation  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit  the  Navajo  Nation's  request 
to  this  Subcommittee  and  to  make  recommendations  within  the  appropriations  process  for 
Fiscal  Year  1994.  The  Navajo  Nation  looks  forward  to  working  with  this  Subcommittee  and 
with  the  new  Administration. 

We  have  two  request  to  present  to  this  Subcommittee: 

1 .  Support  for  full  funding  of  the  $4,224  million  proposed  for  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grants  (CDBG)  program  in  FY  1994  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  assist  in  the  development  of  essential  community 
needs  for  the  Navajo  Nation  such  as  a  Navajo  museum,  library  and  visitor's  center,  five  youth 
activity  and  referral  centers,  and  three  child  care  centers. 

2.  Support  for  full  funding  of  the  $15  million  authorized  by  the  Indian  Environmental 
General  Assistance  Program  Act  (Pub.L.  102-497)  to  provide  assistance  from  the  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  Indian  tribes  in  developing  their  multimedia 
programs. 


HUD-COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANTS 

The  Navajo  Nation  supports  full  funding  of  the  $4.2  million  proposed  by  the 
Administration  for  the  Community  Development  Block  Grants  program  in  FY  1 994.  The  Navajo 
Nation  is  seeking  funding  from  CDBG  in  order  to  develop  essential  projects  and  services  for 
the  Navajo  Nation  which  currently  are  not  being  met:  a  Navajo  museum,  library  and  visitor's 
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center  ($1 ,500,000),  five  youth  activity  and  referral  centers  ($5,000,000)  and  three  child  care 
centers  ($3,000,000). 

Navaio  Museum.  Library,  and  Visitor's  Center: 

CDBG  funding  would  also  provide  a  public  facility  which  would  benefit  the  Navajo 
people  and  also  provide  services  to  visitors  to  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  Navajo  Nation  seek 
$1 ,500,000  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  Navajo  Museum,  Library,  and  Visitor's  Center 
in  Window  Rock,  Arizona,  the  Capital  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  1 
million  visitors  to  the  Navajo  Nation  pass  through  Window  Rock  every  year  and  presently,  the 
Navajo  Nation's  Capital  does  not  have  an  adequate  facility  which  displays  and  provides 
information  about  the  many  extraordinary  facets  of  the  Navajo  people  and  our  land. 

In  1991,  Navajo  Nation  President  Peterson  Zah  identified  the  construction  of  the 
Navajo  Museum,  Library  and  Visitor's  Center  as  one  of  his  top  priorities.  The  Navajo  Museum 
and  Library  Foundation  was  established  and  incorporated  to  carry  out  fundraising  efforts.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  museum  project  is  $6,000,000.  To  date,  the  Foundation  has  raised 
over  $2,700,000  in  pledges  and  has  received  approximately  $700,000  for  the  pledges.  The 
Foundation  expects  to  raise  the  remaining  amount. 

Youth  Activity  and  Referral  Centers: 

The  Navajo  Nation  seeks  through  CDBG  funding  $5  million  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  five  youth  activity  and  referral  centers  in  each  of  the  Navajo  Nation's  five 
agencies,  at  $1  million  per  facility. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Council  has  mandated  that  the  availability  and  accessibility  of 
recreation,  counseling,  treatment  and  referral  services  for  Navajo  youths  are  essential.  Navajo 
youths  under  the  age  of  nineteen  comprise  approximately  51  percent  of  the  1  60,000  Navajos 
residing  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  Navajo  youths  are  facing  many  challenges  and  engaging  in 
negative  behavior  such  as  juvenile  delinquency,  gang  related  violence  and  crime,  abuse  of  the 
elderly,  unwanted  teenage  pregnancies,  and  drug  and  substance  abuse.  Currently,  there  are 
no  referral  centers  to  provide  information  or  counsel  to  troubled  Navajo  youths.  Navajo  youths 
also  lack  facilities  which  provide  recreational  and  social  activities,  and  which  meet  their  needs 
for  emotional  and  physical  growth.  The  youth  activity  and  referral  centers  would  provide  a 
comprehensive  range  of  services  to  Navajo  youths. 

Child  Care  Centers: 

CDBG  funding  would  improve  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  child  care  services  on 
the  Navajo  Nation.  The  Navajo  Nation  seeks  $3.0  million  for  the  design  and  construction  of 
three  child  care  centers,  at  $1  million  per  center.  These  centers  will  be  located  in  Crownpoint, 
New  Mexico  and  in  Window  Rock  and  Tuba  City,  Arizona. 

Currently,  there  are  four  Day  Care  Centers  located  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  Two  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Arizona,  one  in  Chinle,  Arizona  and  one  in  Tuba  City,  Arizona.  The  Navajo  Nation 
has  approximately  160,684  residents,  51.8  percent  being  female.  The  child-bearing  age  on 
the  Navajo  Nation  ranges  from  1  5  to  44  years  old,  48  percent  of  the  Navajo  population.  Also, 
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most  Navajo  households  are  headed  by  a  single  female  parent.  These  statistics  reflect  the 
urgent  need  for  additional  child  care  facilities  throughout  the  Navajo  Nation. 


EPA-MULTIMEDIA  GRANTS  TO  INDIAN  TRIBES 

The  Navajo  Nation  supports  full  funding  of  the  $15  million  authorized  by  the  Indian 
Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act  (Pub.L.  102-497)  to  provide  assistance  from 
the  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  Indian  tribes  in  developing  their 
multimedia  programs.  The  Navajo  Nation,  which  has  a  comprehensive  environmental  program 
in  place,  seeks  $1.25  million  to  further  expand  and  strengthen  the  Navajo  Nation 
Environmental  Protection  Administration  (NNEPA). 

The  Navajo  Nation  seeks  FY  1994  funding  to  help  expand  and  strengthen  ongoing 
environmental  programs,  to  establish  comprehensive  environmental  codes  and  regulations  and 
to  develop  its  capacity  in  the  enforcement  of  these  codes  and  regulations.  The  NNEPA  at 
present  is  evaluating  the  entire  Navajo  Nation  for  environmental  program  development 
purposes.  This  includes  potential  Superfund  sites,  safe  drinking  water,  radon,  pesticides,  solid 
waste,  air  quality,  water  quality  including  non-point  source  pollution,  wetlands  and  National 
Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System  (NPDES)  permits.  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  (RCRA)  sites,  underground  injection  control,  and  underground  storage  sites. 

The  Navajo  Nation  has  water,  solid  waste  and  pesticide  codes  in  place,  and  is  finalizing 
regulations  to  enforce  these  codes.  The  water  code  includes  provisions  for  regulation  of  Public 
Water  Systems,  but  not  for  other  aspects  of  water  quality.  This  provision  and  other  codes 
have  yet  to  be  developed,  and  their  monitoring  and  enforcement  capabilities  strengthened.  The 
NNEPA  will  use  the  funds  to  hire  and  provide  administrative  and  logistical  support  to 
professional  and  technical  staff  such  as  hydrologists,  environmental  engineers,  environmental 
attorneys,  computer  system  analysts,  air  quality  specialists,  and  environmental  monitoring  and 
enforcement  technicians.  These  environmental  professionals  will  research,  develop,  and 
institute  Navajo  Nation  codes,  standards,  regulations,  policies,  compliance  manuals,  and 
enforcement  procedures  governing  all  aspects  of  environmental  quality  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 


CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  Navajo  Nation  wishes  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  our  funding  recommendations  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  funding  initiatives  proposed  in  this  testimony. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

9th  DtStnCI.  UJUSACMUWTTt 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 


JOHN  WIMFURTER 

CNM(  Of  STW* 
335  Canimw  Buclohio 

(302»  33S-a373 
Fax  (202)  326-39B4 
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The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chainnan 

Subcommittee  On  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies 

Committee  On  Appropriations 

H-143,  The  Capitol 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

On  behalf  of  Dr.  J.  Richard  Gaintner,  President  of  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital, 
I  am  forwarding  testimony  for  inclusion  in  the  Hearing  Record  which  provides  an  update 
on  the  efforts  to  establish  the  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care  of  the  Elderly. 

At  my  request,  this  Subcommittee  has  provided  generous  support  in  FY  1992  and  FY 
1993  for  this  initiative  which  has  had  a  tremendously  positive  impact  on  the  elderly  of 
my  District  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Greater  Boston  Region. 
In  addition,  the  establishment  of  this  Network  has  resulted  in  the  CTcation  of  over  600 
jobs  for  the  City  of  Boston  and  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  City. 

The  critical  support  that  members  of  this  Subcommittee  have  shown  has  allowed  New 
England  Deaconess  Hospital  to  expand  its  original  concept  of  establishing  a  center  for 
coordinated  care  for  the  elderly  to  developing  a  comprehensive  "network"  of  model  health 
care  and  community  services  which  is  being  replicated  in  other  areas  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  development  of  the  Network  for 
the  Advanced  Care  of  the  Elderly  at  New  England  Deaconess  and  Independent  Agencies 
will  continue  to  demonstrate  their  commitment  toward  this  initiative  in  FY  1994. 


JJM:kt 
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Deaconess 

Hospital 


New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  Affiliated  With  NEDH  Corp. 

185  Pilgrim  Road 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 

(617)  732-7000 


April  28,  1993 


The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

H-143,  United  States  Capitol 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

With  this  letter,  I  am  forwarding  to  you  testimony  for  inclusion  in  the  Hearing  Record.  We  at 
New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  remain  grateful  for  the  continued  support  this  Subcommittee 
has  shown  for  our  efforts  to  establish  the  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care  of  the  Elderly  and 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  of  our  efforts. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sinc^elyt. 


Ralph  m>rky 
Senior  V.P.  Planning 

RH/ba 
Enclosure 


cc:  Honorable  Joe  Moakley 


"...  where  science  and  kindliness  unite 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  GAINTNER,  M.D. 

HIESIDENT 

>fEW  ENGLAND  DEACONESS  HOSPITAL 

before  the 

HOUSE  APPROPRUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  28,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee.  Through  this 
testimony,  I  want  to  both  thank  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  for  their  past  support  and 
provide  an  update  to  the  Subcommittee  regarding  the  progress  of  the  New  England 
Deaconess  Hospital's  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care  of  the  Elderly.   We  at  New  England 
Deaconess  Hospital  believe  this  project  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  elderly  in  the  Greater 
Boston  region  and  will  serve  as  an  important  standard  for  elder  care  across  the  nation.   I  also 
would  like  to  seek  the  Subcommittee's  continued  support  for  the  public-private  partnership 
initiated  in  FY  1992  and  continued  in  FY  1993,  by  requesting  an  additional  $11  million  in 
Federal  funding  to  complete  the  Network. 

As  members  of  this  Subcommittee  know.  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  a  major 
contributor  to  elder  health  care  in  the  Greater  Boston  Region  for  almost  a  century,  has  been 
working  over  the  past  several  years  to  establish  a  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care  of  the 
Elderly.   Already  a  national  leuler  in  treatment  of  diseases  that  afflict  primarily  the  elderly, 
such  as  diabetes,  heart  disease  and  cancer,  the  Deaconess  Hospital  has  made  further 
commitments  to  elder  health  care  through  the  formation  of  a  hospital-wide  Elder  Care  Health 
Program,  an  outpatient  geriatric  assessment  center  and  numerous  community  education  and 
consultation  services  regarding  the  elderly. 

The  Deaconess  ElderCare  Program  was  approved  and  funded  as  of  October  1,  1990. 
During  the  initial  four  months,  the  program  director  who  served  the  Harvard  Division  on 
Aging  as  Attending  Gerontologist  at  both  the  Bhgham  and  Women's  and  Beth  Israel 
Hospitals,  began  to  recruit  staff  at  the  Deaconess  and  develop  initial  plans  to  the  Elder  Care 
Program.   A  major  activity  of  this  period  was  development  of  the  proposal  for  constructing 
an  elder-fiiendly  hospital  facility  for  Deaconess'  patient  base. 
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In  1991,  the  Deaconess  Hospital  continued  its  efforts  in  program  planning  and 
development,  resulting  in  the  initiation  of  the  pilot  ElderCare  Service  in  May  of  that  year. 
The  ElderCare  Service  has  been  highly  effective  in  screening  and  early  intervention  in  high 
risk  hospitalized  older  patients,  and  in  intensive  participation  in  their  care.    Services  include 
comprehensive  multi-disciplinary  geriatric  assessment,  daily  care  coordination,  nursing 
interventions,  functional  preservation  and  discharge  planning.    Excellent  acceptance  by 
Deaconess  professionals,  including  physicians  and  nursing  staff,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
interdisciplinary  structure  and  groundwork  were  successful  in  promoting  an  integrated  and 
cooperative  mode  of  patient  care.   This  innovative  approach  to  geriatric  intervention  in 
hospitalized  patients  already  has  received  both  local  and  national  attention  as  a  promising 
model.   In  1992,  the  inpatient  service  grew,  and  an  outpatient  assessment  and  the  community 
follow  up  component  was  added. 

In  the  first  two  grant  award  years,  the  hospital  focused  on  establishing  the  core 
ElderCare  team  and  in  enhancing  the  physical  facility  and  information  systems  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  ElderCare  staff.   In  Phase  ni,  the  hospital  is  proposing  to  expand  the  reach 
of  the  program  to  allow  access  to  a  wider  geographic  base  of  patients  and  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  program  to  reflect  some  of  the  hospital's  research  activities  as  well. 

The  Network's  mission  and  purpose  will  include  the  following  objectives: 

•  To  increase  access  of  the  elderly  population  to  these  services  through  increased 
community  outreach  services  and  the  establishment  of  satellite  offices; 

•  To  promote  team  formation  among  care-givers  and  value-based,  appropriate 
care  for  elderly  patients,  thereby  easing  the  transfer  of  patients  between 
institutions,  or  their  return  home; 

•  To  pioneer  the  design  and  implementation  of  computerized  information 
managements,  building  design  and  transportation  that  will  further  enhance 
coordinated  elder  care; 


• 


• 


To  return  independence,  dignity  and  health  to  the  oldest  of  our  citizens,  with 
the  goal  of  minimizing  cost  while  maximizing  quality  of  care; 

To  collaborate  with  educational  and  service  institutions  to  spread  the 
philosophy  of  coordinated  elder  care,  and  to  educate  patients  and  their  families 
in  how  to  access  health  care  systems  most  effectively;  and 

To  provide  an  up-to-date  research  environment  in  which  research  in  diseases 
of  the  elderly  can  lead  to  new  mbdalities  of  care  and  to  disseminate  the  results 
of  those  efforts  throughout  the  region. 
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Looking  toward  the  future,  the  Hospital  is  enlarging  its  focus  from  the  originally 
proposed  Center,  which  was  intended  as  the  central  component  of  a  system-wide  integrated 
elder  care  program  to  also  encompass  community-based  care  and  outreach  activities.   This 
expanded  geographic  focus  will  allow  the  hospital  to  serve  a  greater  number  of  the  area's 
elderly  population.   The  Deaconess'  outreach  efforts  will  be  coordinated  from  the  new 
facility  being  built  at  the  New  England  Deaconess  campus,  and  supported  by  the  newly 
proposed  research  building  to  be  located  adjacent  to  the  clinical  facility. 

The  Network's  outreach  efforts  reflect  the  Deaconess'  belief  that  in  order  to  be 
successful,  the  Deaconess  ElderCare  model  must  be  replicable,  and  must  be  able  to  be 
transported  to  other  settings  and  be  adapted  to  serve  local  and  regional  needs.    In  FY  1994, 
the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care  for  the  Elderly  will 
establish  two  satellite  programs  based  on  the  same  interdisciplinary  team  model  utilized  at 
Deaconess  Hospital.   The  first  of  these  will  be  at  Deaconess-Nashoba  Hospital  in  Ayer, 
Massachusetts.    Although  incorporating  the  comprehensive  approach  of  the  Deaconess 
ElderCare  program,  each  satellite  program  will  be  developed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
elders  in  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

In  addition  to  developing  regional  programs,  the  Deaconess  is  concerned  with  serving 
elders  in  its  own  inner  city  communities  with  programs  tailored  to  their  specific  needs. 
Although  many  local  elders  are  served  through  the  Deaconess  Eldercare  team,  three  discrete 
community  benefits  programs  will  be  developed  in  FY  1994  to  target  specific  groups  of 
elders.   One  targeted  project  is  a  cardiac  prevention  center  to  be  located  in  Roxbury  and 
developed  in  connection  with  the  Roxbury  Comprehensive  Community  Health  Center.   This 
program  will  create  a  comprehensive  model  of  cardiac  prevention  and  clinical  services  for 
residents  of  inner  city  areas,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  outreach  and  case  management 
efforts  that  are  needed  to  bring  elderly  inner  city  residents  into  the  system  of  care.   A,  second 
project  may  focus  on  developing  a  health  outreach  program  associated  with  senior  housing 
center  in  collaboration  with  another  community  health  center. 

Communications  and  communications  systems  are  keystone  elements  of  any  ElderCare 
endeavor.   As  the  program  is  regionalized,  these  challenges  become  even  greater  and  require 
increasing  levels  of  systematic  vigor.   To  facilitate  regionalization,  the  Deaconess  is 
interested  in  mounting  a  telecommunications  operation  that  will  allow  an  exchange  of 
information  and  consultation  on  a  full-time  basis  between  the  Deaconess  downtown  facility 
and  regional  Eldercare  Centers.    Such  a  telecommunications  hookup  might  facilitate 
something  as  simple  as  a  physician  to  physician  consultation  or  a  continuing  education 
seminar,  to  something  more  complex,  such  as  the  communication  of  a  CT  image. 
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At  the  Hospital  itself,  the  Eldercare  interdisciplinary  assessment  teams  continue  to  be 
at  the  core  of  the  ElderCare  program.   The  teams  provide  in-patient  and  out-patient 
assessment,  physician  consultant  services,  and  community  care  coordination  services  to 
assure  follow-up  care  for  discharged  patients.   In  addition,  the  ElderCare  staff  provides 
advice  and  support  to  the  Deaconess'  Transitional  Care  Unit  created  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  specialized  tertiary  hospital  care  and  return  to  the  community.   Continued  support  of 
this  staffing  is  crucial  to  the  hospitals  continued  growth  in  serving  the  elderly. 

As  Deaconess  ElderCare  services  expand  beyond  the  core  team,  the  need  for  an 
accountable  coordinating  Council  to  guide  grant  activities  and  give  direction  to  the  body  of 
work  contributing  to  elder  care  has  been  apparent.    Such  a  Council  will  be  created  in  Fiscal 
Year  1994,  composed  of  hospital  leadership  and  representatives  from  the  community  groups 
impacted  by  federal  funding  support.    A  specific  task  of  the  Council  will  be  to  identify 
opportunities  for  the  continuation  of  work  begun  under  the  Special  Purpose  Grant  when  the 
grant  expires. 

Critical  re-examination  of  our  health  care  delivery  system  as  it  pertains  to  senior 
citizens  must  begin  now.   The  Deaconess  Hospital,  centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  Boston's 
medical  region,  stands  ready  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  city's  elderly  papulation. 
Through  the  modeling  of  an  innovative  system  for  the  coordination  of  care,  the  Hospital's 
Network  for  the  Advanced  Care  of  the  Elderly  will  establish  an  important  and  unique 
standard  for  the  region  and  the  nation  in  the  delivery  of  quality  health  care  to  the  elderly. 

The  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  remains  committed  to  establish  this 
comprehensive  elder  care  network  and  is  grateful  for  the  support  that  the  federal  government 
has  dedicated  to  this  effort.   In  addition  to  funding  assistance  the  hospital  is  seeking  from  the 
Federal  government,  Deaconess  will  continue  to  support  this  effort  with  assistance  from 
private  endowments  and  a  capital  funding  campaign.   To  date.  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital  has  contributed  at  least  five  dollars  for  every  federal  dollar  that  has  been  dedicated 
to  this  Network.    In  Phase  HI,  the  amount  of  support  providied  by  Deaconess  Hospital  will 
more  than  double  as  the  Hospital  will  provide  at  least  ten  dollars  for  every  dollar  committed 
by  the  federal  government. 

Activities  associated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care  of 
the  Elderly  have  also  enhanced  the  economic  development  with  the  City  of  Boston  through 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  for  Massachusetts  workers.    At  its  peak,  construction  of  the  clinical 
facility  alone  has  resulted  in  over  600  jobs. 
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As  members  of  this  Subcommittee  consider  their  spending  priorities,  I  am  hopeful  that 
you  will  consider  your  past  support  for  NEDH's  Network  for  the  Advanced  Care  of  the 
Elderly  to  be  a  worthwhile  commitment  of  federal  resources  and  will  continue  to  support  our 
efforts  by  providing  funding  for  Phase  III  of  this  project  in  FY  1994. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my  request. 
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The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and 

Independent  Agencies 
H-164  Capitol  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Stokes: 


I  am  pleased  to  forward  to  you  the  testimony  of  Gary  Thomas,  Provost  of  New  Jersey 
Institute  of  Technology  (NJIT)  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.    As  you  may  know,  NJIT  proposes 
to  expand  upon  the  environmental  and  manufacturing  programs  at  NJIT  —  many  of  which 
your  Subcommittee  has  supported  in  the  past  -  and  establish  a  Clean  Manufacturing  Institute 
to  help  promote  environmentally-conscious  manufacturing. 

The  central  mission  of  the  Clean  Manufacturing  Institute  is  to  enhance  the  capability 
of  American  industry  to  design  and  manufacture  high-quality,  competitive  products  and 
services  with  the  full  understanding  and  consideration  of  their  environmental  impact 
throughout  all  part  of  their  life  cycle.    CMI's  establishment  will  advance  national  public 
policy  objectives  involving  economic  competitiveness  and  environmental  protection  by 
developing  an  implementing  with  industry  a  comprehensive  systems  approach  to 
manufacturing. 

As  the  largest  technological  university  in  the  New  York/New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area,  NJIT  is  committed  to  this  project  and  will  work  collaboratively  with  the  Federal 
Government,  state  agencies,  and  industry,  to  develop  new  approaches  and  innovative 
technologies  for  manufacturing  companies  facing  the  important  environmental  and  industrial 
challenges  of  today. 

I  commend  NJIT  for  its  dedication  to  this  important  initiative.   I  see  the  Institute  as 
beneficial  not  only  for  industry  throughout  the  State  and  region  but  also  for  Newark  itself.   I 
support  their  effort  to  establish  this  Institute  and  am  hopeful  that  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  will  give  serious  consideration  to  NJIT's  proposal. 

■~  Sincerely, 


/^■i^-jUM^^-^Y"^ 


Donald  M.  Payne 
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Introduction 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee;  I  am  Gary  Thomas,  Provost  of 
New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology  (NJIT).   I  am  pleased  to  present  this  statement  to 
the  Subcommittee  as  an  outside  witness,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
provide  you  with  an  update  concerning  the  NJIT  initiatives  your  subcommittee  supported 
last  year.     In  addition,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  the  Subcommittee 
of  our  development  plans  for  an  important  new  initiative  that  expands  on  the 
environmental  and  manufacturing  programs  at  NJIT. 

At  the  outset,  on  behalf  of  the  University  faculty  and  community,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Subcommittee  for  its  support  of  two  grants  which  were  made  to  NJIT  through  Public 
Law  102-389  last  year:   one  grant  to  continue  development  of  the  Integrated  Pollution 
Prevention  Initiative  (IPPI)  and  the  second  to  complete  the  Housing  Technology 
Demonstration  Park  Project.   The  Federal  govenmient's  partnership  with  NJIT  and 
industry  partners  during  the  past  two  years  has  produced  successful  programs  in  pollution 
prevention  and  affordable  housing,  two  areas  critical  to  Newark  and  surrounding 
communities  in  our  region.   We  are  developing  these  programs  to  research,  develop  and 
test  solutions  for  some  of  the  most  perplexing  and  chronic  problems  we  face  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  our  society  today.  As  such,  NJIT  is  making  important  strides  with  industry 
in  developing  new  solutions  to  these  problems  and,  thus,  is  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  important  public  pohcy  objectives,  over  which  this  Subcommittee  has 
jurisdiction. 

As  the  largest  technological  university  in  the  New  York/New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area,  NJIT  is  committed  to  working  collaboratively  with  the  Federal  Government,  state 
agencies,  and  industry  to  develop  new  approaches  and  innovative  technologies  for 
companies  facing  the  important  environmental  and  industrial  challenges  that  arise  from 
manufacturing  activity,  whether  in  the  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  electronics  or  plastics 
industries. 

We  are  currently  implementing  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  create  and  urge  a 
paradigm  shift  to  a  new  version  of  manufacturing  called  clean  mEuiufacturing.   IPPI  is  a 
part  of  this  effort  but  it  involves  a  much  broader  perspective  of  reducing  environmental 
impacts  throughout  the  production  process  as  opposed  to  a  more  narrow  focus  on 
pollution  prevention.   We  are  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Clean  Manufacturing 
Institute  (CMI)  to  house  NJITs  programs  in  clean  manufacturing  and  to  broaden  the 
focus  of  our  work  in  developing  and  implementing  enviroimientally  critical  technologies. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  describe  our  progress  with  the  Housing 
Park  project  and  IPPI,  our  goals  and  funding  requests  in  connection  with  CMI,  and  the 
rationale  for  the  Federal  govenmient's  participation  in  this  effort. 
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Housing  Technology  Demonstration  Park  Project 

The  grant  provided  by  the  Subcommittee  last  year  will  allow  completion  of  NJITs 
Housing  Technology  Demonstration  Park  Project.  Our  primary  objective  of  the 
Demonstration  Park  program  is  to  ease  the  financial  and  administrative  constraints 
which  reduce  industry's  incentives  to  invest  in  housing-related  research  and  development. 
By  testing  such  technologies  in  the  Demonstration  Park,  we  plan  to  introduce  new 
a^ordable  housing  concepts  to  the  marketplace  that  meet  necessary  performance 
requirements  but  are  also  cost  effective. 

Sixteen  units  will  comprise  the  Park  Project  upon  completion  and  through  these 
units,  eight  industry  teams  will  test  their  innovative  building  products  and  processes  for 
affordable  housing  development.  The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Conmiunity  Affairs 
working  in  concert  with  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology's  Architecture  and  Building 
Science  Research  Group  (ABS)  will  form  the  core  team  to  lead  this  project  using 
donated  government-owned  land.  At  its  conclusion,  NJIT  intends  to  have  achieved  the 
following  objectives: 

•  Focus  governmental  support  as  required  to  expedite  the  approval,  code,  and 
testing  processes. 

•  Provide  a  window  in  the  marketplace  for  new  technologies  to  reduce  industry's 
expenditure  for  the  introduction  of  new  products  and  processes. 

•  Provide  better  quality  housing  for  the  cost. 

•  Produce  affordable  housing  for  those  people  who  cannot  afford  a  home  at  the 
market  rate  and  reduce  the  gap  in  affordable  housing  for  others,  thereby 
stretching  the  use  of  supplementary  funds  whether  from  the  private  or  public 
sector. 

The  Demonstfation  Park,  with  its  initial  purpose  to  assist  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
in  providing  affordable  housing  to  its  residents,  would  help  to  induce  and  focus  industry's 
work  on  concepts  which  are  germane  to  affordable  housing  requirements  and  are 
obviously  national  in  scope.  The  resulting  developments,  therefore,  will  address  the 
needs  of  the  entire  nation  as  well  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


Integrated  Pollution  Prevention  Initiative 

NJITs  Integrated  Pollution  Prevention  Initiative  has  been  designed  as  a 
comprehensive  demonstration  program  with  four  principal  components:   technical 
research,  corporate  management  implementation  strategies  for  pollution  prevention, 
enhanced  technology  transfer  and  technical  assistance  for  small  and  medium-sized 
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companies,  and  curriculum  modification.  The  initial  two  grants  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  matching  grants  from  industry  have  supported  research  on  the 
creation  of  improved  manufacturing  technologies  which  reduce  emissions  and  the 
development  of  technology  transfer  mechanisms  for  providing  research  results  to  industry 
partners. 

IPPI's  initial  focus  has  involved  so-called  "batch  processing"  technologies,  typically 
used  by  the  pharmaceutical  and  specialty  chemicals  industries.  The  research  projects 
have  sought  to  demonstrate  new  methods  for  purifying  emissions  streams,  to  develop  new 
solvents  for  use  in  the  manufacturing  operations,  and  to  create  computer-based  "expert- 
systems"  to  model  manufacturing  systems  so  as  to  rationally  deal  with  complex  tradeoffs. 
With  support  in  the  future,  NJIT  will  address  problems  specific  to  other  industry  groups 
such  as  the  utility,  electronics,  and  petroleum  industries. 

Eight  companies  are  continuing  their  participation  in  IPPI.  These  companies 
include  Merck,  Pfizer,  Hoffmann-La  Roche,  American  Cyanamid,  Eastman  Kodak, 
SmithKline  Beechham,  Sandoz,  and  Ciba-Geigy.  The  US  Army  is  also  participating  in 
this  effort  through  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  which  has  been  assigned  the  management 
responsibility  for  the  nation-wide  program  to  upgrade  ammunition  manufacturing 
facilities.  This  participation  will  be  coordinated  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Defense  Center  of  Environmental  Excellence  Program. 

In  conjunction  with  continued  financial  support  from  industry  participants,  we  are 
requesting  that  the  subcommittee  provide  additional  funds  this  year  to  complete  IPPI  as 
a  demonstration  program.  The  last  phase  of  IPPI  will  focus  on  technology  transfer  and 
technical  assistance  for  small  and  medium-sized  businesses.  The  research  results  to  date 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  technology  transfer  activities  for  the  balance  of  the 
program. 

This  funding  will  be  an  essential  contribution  to  enable  NJTT  to  complete  IPPI's 
third  phase,  details  of  which  I  will  cover  later.   We  have  coordinated  the  development  of 
this  program  very  closely  with  the  EPA,  and  we  believe  that  it  strongly  supports  EPA's 
goals  and  objectives  for  improving  pollution  prevention  strategies  utilized  by  industry. 


Clean  Manufacturing  Institute 

Given  our  experience  with  IPPI  and  the  tremendously  positive  response  to  the 
program  from  industry,  we  realize  pollution  prevention  efforts,  generally,  are  increasingly 
becoming  tied  to  changes  in  manufacturing  processes.   Yet,  the  manufacturing  sector  still 
has  not  effectively  and  comprehensively  integrated  environmental  considerations  into 
their  production  processes.  The  industrial  challenge  facing  our  nation  is  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  balance  between  manufacturing  competitiveness  and  environmental 
responsibility.  To  meet  this  challenge,  environmental  considerations  must  be  proactive 
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elements  of  the  design  and  manufacturing  process  as  opposed  to  mandated  responses  to 
an  ecological  crisis.   In  this  way,  it  will  be  possible  to  manufacture  high-quality, 
competitive  products  with  the  full  consideration  of  the  environmental  impacts  of  the 
products  through  their  entire  life-cycle  from  manufacture  to  reuse  to  disposal. 

NJIT  proposes  to  establish  a  Clean  Manufacturing  Institute  and  to  create  a  new 
tripartite  coalition  among  industry,  academia,  and  government  to  address  the 
fundamental  challenges  hindering  our  nation's  progress  towards  this  new  approach. 
CMI's  mission  is  comprehensive  in  scope,  founded  on  an  integrated  program  of  research 
and  development,  education  and  training,  and  technology  transfer  and  manufacturing 
extension.  The  primary  objective  of  CMI  is  to  enhance  the  capabihty  of  industry  in  this 
country  to  design  and  manufacture  high-quality,  competitive  products  and  services  with 
the  full  understanding  and  consideration  of  their  environmental  impacts  throughout  all 
phases  of  their  life. 

Studies  involving  sensors,  computer  simulation  and  new  manufacturing  process 
models,  which  would  form  the  heart  of  a  clean  manufacturing  program,  are  important 
components  of  newly  emerging  "intelligent  manufacturing  systems,"  devices  which  are 
critical  to  waste  control.   Academic  and  industrial  research  on  clean  manufacturing,  as 
supported  by  the  Federal  government,  is  the  key  to  providing  opportunities  to  integrate 
environmental  factors  into  the  development  of  emerging  manufacturing  technologies. 

NJITs  concept  for  CMI  represents  a  unique  and  innovative  proposal, 
incorporating  a  much  broader  focus  than  any  current  efforts  being  pursued  at  other 
institutions  around  the  country,  to  develop  improved  manufacturing  strategies. 
Specifically,  by  implementing  new  research  programs,  supporting  technology  development 
and  extension,  and  conducting  education  and  training  programs,  CMI  will  play  a  vital 
role  in  assisting  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  improve  their  manufacturing 
operations  in  an  environmentally  responsible  manner.  This  outcome  will  assist 
companies  to  enhance  productivity  and  to  comply  with  the  latest  enviroimiental 
expectations  for  specific  industry  sectors. 

CMI  will  clearly  advance  national  priorities  and  goals  identified  by  the  Federal 
government.  For  example,  companies  in  the  private  sector  do  not  find  research 
programs  of  this  nature  cost-effective  nor  do  they  have  strong  incentives  to  undertake  the 
type  of  broad  research  effort  necessary  to  address  the  interdependence  of  manufacturing 
processes  and  environmental  concerns.   Research  and  development  in  clean 
manufacturing  systems  is  analogous  to  pre-competitive  technology  development  in  which 
industry  clearly  has  the  long-term  potential  to  benefit  significantly  but  lacks  the  short- 
term  incentive  to  devote  precious  resources  to  this  area.   By  working  closely  with  the 
Federal  government  and  industry,  however,  universities  can  establish  collaborative 
research  programs  to  conduct  iimovative  research  and  transfer  program  results  to  its 
partners. 
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Additionally,  CMI's  proposed  agenda  and  activities  in  clean  manufacturing  will 
form  the  foundation  for  integrating  the  often  divergent  goals  of  manufacturing 
competitiveness  and  environmental  protection.  The  expected  outcomes  generated  by 
CMI  will  support  the  creation  of  a  "new  type  of  industry"  that  strives  to  incorporate 
manufacturing  strategies  which  also  take  into  account  environmental  consequences. 
While  a  challenging  proposition,  this  goal  is  critical  for  the  Federal  government  and 
industry  to  achieve  in  promoting  continued  growth  and  environmental  sustainability. 

Finally,  the  Federal  investment  will  assist  NJIT  in  developing  a  facility  that  will  be 
utilized  not  only  by  NJIT  researchers  but  also  corporate  sponsors.  CMI  will  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  enhance  communication  among  all  participants  regarding  the  complex  issues 
associated  with  clean  manufacturing.   Also,  the  facility  will  provide  a  centralized  location 
to  allow  joint  research,  collaborative  development  of  technology,  and  substantial 
technology  extension  activities.     By  bringing  together  companies  from  across  the 
production  cycle,  CMI  will  foster  important  progress  in  addressing  the  interdisciplinary 
issues  involved  in  clean  manufacturing. 

NJIT  is  requesting  $11.5  million  from  the  Federal  government  over  several  years 
to  support  the  development  of  the  CMI  facility.   Initial  funding  of  $3.5  million  for  FY 
1994  is  being  requested  from  EPA,  including  $1  million  for  IPPI  and  $2.5  million  for 
design,  planning  and  site  preparation  related  to  CMI.   Additional  funding  of  $8  million 
will  be  requested  in  subsequent  years  for  construction  and  equipment.  This  Federal 
funding  will  be  matched  by  non-Federal  sources,  with  the  total  project  cost  totalling 
$23.2  million. 

The  Federal  funding  committed  to  this  effort  will  be  used  to  develop  a  facility  to 
house  the  University's  clean  manufacturing  programs,  including  the  Integrated  Pollution 
Prevention  Initiative  (IPPI).   The  facility  is  vital  for  NJITs  effort  in  clean  manufacturing, 
as  the  University  currently  does  not  have  additional  space  on  campus  for  this  Institute. 
It  will  contain  laboratories,  classrooms,  an  auditorium,  and  faculty  and  administrative 
offices  to  coordinate  and  support  CMI's  research  and  program  agendas.   The  CMI 
facility  will  also  be  used  as  necessary  for  other  university  classes  and  activities  as  needed. 

A  portion  of  this  funding  will  also  be  used  to  support  the  educational  and  training 
components  of  IPPI  to  allow  for  continued  development  of  this  program.   IPPI  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  programmatic  foundation  of  CMI  and  its  continuation  will  promote 
an  enhanced  focus  not  only  on  important  pollution  prevention  issues  but  also  on  the 
broader  goals  of  the  Institute. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  and  to 
provide  an  update  to  you  regarding  the  funding  we  received  last  year.   We  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  for  developing  CMI,  and  we  hope  to  have  your  strong 
support  in  FY  1994  legislation  this  year. 
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I.  OVERVIEW  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  WATERS 

New  York  City  is  at  the  center  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most  densely  populated 
urban  area.  Over  twenty  million  Americans  live  and  work  in  the  New  York  City  region, 
supporting  a  half-trillion  dollar  economy  that  generates  over  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
service  exports. 

In  addition  to  its  native  population,  another  3  million  visitors  each  year  tour  the  New 
York  Harbor,  where  such  national  treasures  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Ellis  Island,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  can  be  found.  Millions  more  take  advantage  of  the  beaches  stretching  from 
New  Jersey  to  Long  Island,  all  part  of  the  harbor  estuary  system. 

Ecologically,  New  York  Harbor  and  the  Long  Island  Sound  are  two  of  the  East  Cost's 
most  important  estuaries.  Improvements  in  water  quality,  primarily  due  to  wastewater 
treatment,  have  provided  and  environment  that  today  sustains  fragile  wetlands,  the  Nation's 
largest  urban  heron  rookery,  and  Jamaica  Bay,  an  internationally  significant  stopover  in  the 
Atlantic  migratory  flyway.  In  past  years,  recreational  fisheries  have  made  a  substantial 
comeback  in  an  around  the  Harbor.  The  Harbor  and  the  Long  Island  sound  are  part  of  the 
National  Estuary  Program. 

II.  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  SECONDARY 
SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PROGRAM 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  City  has  spent  over  $2.6  billion  to  upgrade  11  of  its  12 
existing  plants  and  to  construct  two  entirely  new  ones  at  Red  Hook,  Brooklyn,  and  North 
River,  Manhattan.  These  facilities,  together  with  6000  miles  of  sewer  pipe,  enable  the  City 
to  treat  1.7  billion  gallons  of  water  each  day. 

This  system  dates  back  to  1696,  when  a  network  of  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  was  begun  in  lower  Manhattan.  The  construction  of  modern  sewage  treatrnent 
facilities,  however,  began  in  1931  with  the  Coney  Island  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant,  the 
first  of  six  plants  built  prior  to  World  War  II.  By  1967,  12  plants  were  treating  New  York's 
waters  with  a  unique  process  called  modified  aeration,  a  high-rate  biological  treatment 
process  developed  by  New  York  City  to  maximize  the  removal  of  pollutants  while 
maintaining  a  reasonable  cost.  The  City's  commitment  to  water  quality  was  such  that 
funding  for  all  12  plants  was  derived  entirely  from  local  sources. 

By  the  late  sixties.  New  York  City's  primary  treatment  plants  removed  an  average  of 
65%  of  conventional  pollutants  at  a  time  when  most  other  urban  sewage  treatment  plants 
provided  only  35%  removal  through  primary  treatment.  By  comparison,  the  secondary 
treatment  process  required  by  the  Clean  Water  Act  removes  85%  of  conventional  pollutants. 

Today  three  of  the  City's  modified  aeration  plants,  including  Newtown  Creek,  have 
not  been  upgraded.  TTie  reconstruction  of  two  of  these,  Brooklyn's  Coney  Island  and  Owls 
Head,  began  in  1983  and  will  be  completed  in  1994  and  1995  respectively.  In  addition  to 
these  final  reconstructions,  the  City  is  pursuing  an  aggressive  schedule  to  eliminate  the 
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impacts  of  combined  sewer  overflow  where  it  causes  the  nonattainment  of  water  quality 
goals.  This  program  involves  intensive  modeling  of  major  waterways  and  their  tributaries, 
and  will  result  in  the  construction  of  combined  sewer  overflow  holding  facilities  in  many 
currently  impacted  tributaries.  Grants  the  City  receives  for  secondary  treatment  help  to 
speed  the  progress  of  this  program  as  well. 

Secondary  treatment  will  bring  New  York  City  closer  to  its  and  the  Nation's  water 
quality  goals.  For  example,  dissolved  oxygen,  a  common  measure  of  water  quality,  will 
increase  10%  when  these  three  plants  are  operating  at  secondary  treatment,  bringing  much 
of  our  waterways  up  to  the  standard  for  oxygen  levels.  Investments  in  secondary  treatment 
for  New  York  City  are  investments  in  the  City's  commitment  to  improving  the  ecological 
health  of  this  region's  waters  and  the  quality  of  life  for  its  many  millions  of  residents  and 
visitors.  Just  as  importantly,  the  achievement  of  secondary  treatment  City-wide  will  allow 
the  City  to  devote  greater  resources  to  other  pressing  environmental  issues  of  concern. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  New  York  region's  waters,  upgrading  New  York  City's 
sewage  treatment  plants  will  create  jobs.  The  upgrading  of  one  plant,  Newtown  Creek,  for 
example,  will  create  an  estimated  2,507  person-years  in  direct  jobs  for  New  Yorkers, 
together  with  indirect  employment  -  such  as  jobs  in  industries  providing  goods  and  services 
to  Newtown  Creek  contractors  -  of  approximately  1,128  jobs,  for  a  total  of  3,635  person- 
years  in  employment.  This  employment  would  result  in  approximately  $90  million  in  wages 
and  salaries  for  direct  employment  and  $34  million  for  indirect  employment,  totalling  $124 
million.  (Data  based  on  Regional  Input-output  Modelling  System  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis). 

III.    THE  COST  OF  CLEAN  WATER 

In  the  next  ten  years,  the  City  will  spend  an  estimated  $5  billion  to  meet  its  water 
pollution  program  goals,  which  include  secondary  sewage  treatment,  sludge  management  and 
combined  sewer  overflow  control.  At  least  $3  billion  of  these  project  costs  would  be  eligible 
for  Coastal  Cities  Grant  funding  were  the  funds  available  to  New  York.  New  York  City  is 
committed  to  undertaking  a  wide  range  of  costly  clean  water  and  drinking  water  initiatives 
in  the  next  ten  years  in  order  to  meet  federal  mandates  and  the  City's  clean  water  and 
drinking  water  needs.   These  include: 

Clean  Water 

*  Replacement  or  sewers,  and 

sewering  unsewered  areas  $12  billion 

*  Water  conservation  $0.4  billion 
Drinking  Water 

*  Completion  of  Third  Water  Tunnel  $1.0  billion 
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*  Replacement  of  water  mains  $1.0  billion 

*  Protection  of  watersheds  $1.0  billion 

*  Filtration  (if  required  by  EPA)  $5-6  billion 

At  least  $2.2  billion  of  these  expenditures  -  for  the  replacement  and  repair  of  water  and 
sewer  pipes  -  would  not  be  eligible  for  any  (SRF  loan  or  grant)  federal  assistance.  The 
remaining  projects  will  be  funded  with  the  assistance  of  SRF  loans.  While  these  loans  save 
the  City  a  few  percentage  points  on  bonds  issued  for  construction  of  facilities,  the  principal 
and  interest  is  still  repaid  through  water  and  sewer  rates.  In  addition,  although  President 
Clinton  has  proposed  the  creation  of  a  new  drinking  water  SRF  program,  the  fund  would 
receive  only  $1  billion  per  year  in  the  form  of  loans  to  be  repaid. 

IV.       THE  IMPACT  ON  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  WATER  AND  SEWTR  RATES 

Since  1980,  New  York  City's  combined  water  and  sewer  rates  have  increased  by 
300%.  The  City  levies  a  sewer  charge  covering  wastewater  collection,  treatment  and 
disposal  as  a  function  of  the  water  charges  assessed  on  a  customer.  In  1980,  the  "rate"  for 
sewer  services  was  25%  of  water  charges.  Today  it  is  159%  of  water  charges,  an  increase 
in  the  "rate"  for  sewer  service  of  536%.  When  water  rate  increases  are  considered,  the 
effective  increase  in  an  average  customer's  sewer  charges,  i.e.,  the  amount  paid  each  year, 
the  increase  is  greater  than  1000%  (from  $.13/hundred  cubic  feet  in  1980  to  $1.61  in  1993). 

The  most  dramatic  increases  have  occurred  in  the  past  seven  years.   Since  1986: 

*  Multiple-family  flat  rates  have  increased  by  230%; 

*  Single-family  flat  rates  have  increased  by  152%;  and 

*  Metered  rates  have  increased  by  147%. 

Unfortunately,  those  bearing  the  greatest  burden  are  residents  of  low-income,  high- 
density  housing,  where  old  and  poorly-maintained  pipes  cause  high  rates  of  water 
consumption.  Indeed,  7%  of  all  those  living  in  apartments  in  multi-family  properties  are 
now  paying  bills  in  excess  of  SlOCX)  per  year  with  the  average  in  excess  of  $1700. 
Skyrocketing  rates  are  also  increasing  the  number  of  in  rem  proceedings,  now  affecting  8% 
of  the  City's  housing  stock,  and  are  having  a  chilling  effect  on  the  development  of  new, 
greatly  needed  additions  to  the  City's  affordable  housing  stock. 

Rate  increases  are  driven  by  capital  expenditures  and  their  resulting  long-term  debt 
obligations.  The  City  anticipates  that  between  1991  and  1998  capital  cost  components  will 
increase  as  a  proportion  of  total  water  and  wastewater  costs  from  45%  to  almost  60%.  The 
loss  of  federal  grant  funding  and  the  replacement  of  this  financing  with  additional  debt 
issuance  will  only  exacerbate  this  problem. 
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In  order  for  New  York  City  to  maintain  its  economic  competitiveness,  to  prevent 
further  erosion  in  its  viable  housing  stock,  and  to  avoid  the  human  suffering  that  results 
when  bills  cannot  be  paid,  water  and  sewer  rates  must  be  kept  in  check.  Toward  this  end, 
the  City  has  initiated  a  variety  of  cost-cutting  and  relief  measures.  But  the  City  cannot  be 
expected  to  shoulder  the  entire  burden  alone.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  New  York  City's 
water  and  sewer  rates  have  spiralled  during  the  same  period  when  the  federal  contribution 
to  wastewater  treatment  has  declined. 

V.        CONCLUSION 

The  creation  of  New  York  City's  secondary  treatment  system  has  required  a 
tremendous  cooperative  investment  by  New  York  City  and  the  Federal  government.  During 
the  1970's  and  1980's,  while  other  cities  delayed  action.  New  York  City  spent  $2.6  billion 
on  secondary  sewage  treatment.  Nearly  75%  of  this  amount  came  from  Federal  and  State 
assistance.  Most  recently,  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  the  City  has  relied  on  the  $140 
million  in  Coastal  Cities  grant  funding  to  move  its  secondary  treatment  plan  forward.  It  is 
essential  thai  New  York  City's  past  commitment  achieving  the  highest  water  quality  be  met 
with  continued  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  form  of  direct 
federal  grant  assistance. 
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Thank  you  for  providing  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee. 
Through  my  testimony,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  critical  need  for  primary  health  care  services 
in  the  City  of  Allentown  and  the  need  to  train  more  primary  care  physicians,  dentists  and 
nurse  practitioners  to  deliver  this  care.    I  will  also  tell  you  about  the  plan  Sacred  Heart  has 
developed  to  meet  these  needs.   To  help  make  our  plan  a  reality,  we  are  requesting  $7.75 
million  in  Federal  assistance  in  Fiscal  Year  1994. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  America's  health  care  system  needs  fundamental  reform. 
Health  care  expenditures  consume  14  percent  of  our  nation's  Gross  National  Product, 
however,  37  million  Americans  do  not  have  health  insurance,  while  another  70  million  are 
considered  underinsured. 

In  the  face  of  these  statistics  is  the  painful  reality  that  many  Americans,  particularly 
the  poor,  minorities,  the  elderly  and  children,  do  not  receive  the  most  basic  health  care 
services.   Although  many  factors  contribute  to  this  problem,  the  lack  of  primary  and 
preventive  health  care  services  and  providers  has  emerged  as  a  major  cause.   This  is  not  only 
unfortunate,  but  unwise  since  the  delivery  of  primary  care  services  can  represent  real  savings 
to  the  health  care  system,  increase  access  to  health  care  services  for  millions  of  Americans 
and  serve  to  maintain  a  healthy  population. 

While  there  is  a  great  need  for  increased  primary  care  services  nationally  and 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  City  of  Allentown  is  one  community 
where  this  need  is  dire  and  where  the  expansion  of  primary  care  services  can  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  the  community's  well-being. 

The  City  of  Allentown,  located  in  Lehigh  County  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  home  to 
105,090  residents,  according  to  the  1990  U.S.  Census. 
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Although  the  median  age  of  Allentown  residents  is  33.8  years,  the  City  has  significant 
populations  of  children  and  elderly  citizens.   Children  under  the  age  of  18  make  up  22 
percent  of  the  population,  while  those  over  65  years  of  age  account  for  17  percent.   By  the 
year  2003,  another  10,000  residents  will  have  reached  age  65,  and  that  number  may  double 
by  the  year  2008. 

The  City  of  Allentown  is  also  home  to  a  growing  minority  population,  especially 
those  of  Hispanic  origin.   According  to  the  Census,  12  percent  of  Allentown's  residents  are 
Hispanic,  more  than  double  the  County-wide  average.    African-Americans  make  up  5  percent 
of  the  City's  population,  while  slightly  more  than  2  percent  of  the  County's  residents  are 
African-American. 

When  measured  by  income,  Allentown  has  long  been  a  city  inhabited  by  low-  and 
middle-income  residents.    According  to  the  1990  Census,  the  per  capita  income  for 
Allentown  is  $12,822.   In  comparison,  the  per  capita  income  for  Lehigh  County  is  $15,458,  - 
$14,068  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  $14,420  for  the  United  States.    Further,  in  terms 
of  median  income,  Allentown's  residents  lag  behind  those  residing  in  the  more  affluent 
suburbs  of  the  County.   The  median  household  income  for  Allentown  is  $25,938,  compared 
to  $32,455  for  the  entire  County.   Allentown's  median  family  income  is  $31,972,  while  the 
median  family  income  for  Lehigh  County  is  $38,864. 

An  overwhelming  33  percent  of  Allentown's  42,600  households  rely  on  Social 
Security  income.   Another  8.5  percent  of  the  City's  residents  receive  public  assistance.   In 
comparison,  5.2  percent  of  the  entire  County  population  receives  such  assistance. 

Allentown's  poverty  figures  are  even  more  telling.   Nearly  13  percent  of  the  City  of 
Allentown's  residents  live  below  the  poverty  line.   Nearly  10  percent  of  the  City's  elderly 
live  in  poverty,  and  22  percent  of  its  children  under  the  age  of  18  are  victims  of  poverty. 
Among  children  under  the  age  of  five,  26  percent  live  in  poverty,  and  51.5  percent  of  the 
City's  Hispanic  children  live  in  poverty,  ranking  Allentown  tenth  nationally.   Further,  29 
percent  of  the  households  headed  by  women  have  incomes  under  the  poverty  line. 

The  population,  income  and  poverty  statistics  for  the  City  of  Allentown  and  Lehigh 
County  clearly  illustrate  that  a  large  majority  of  the  County's  minority  and  low-income 
populations  reside  in  the  City.  This  places  tremendous  burdens  on  City  social  services, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  health  care.   The  elderly  and  children  are  among  the  biggest 
consumers  of  health  care  services.    However,  in  the  face  of  poverty  or  fixed  incomes,  these 
groups  often  go  without  proper  care.   When  an  acute  problem  arises  and  care  is  sought,  the 
cost  of  that  care  is  shouldered  by  hospitals  and  clinics. 
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The  impact  of  inadequate  health  care  is  well-documented.   Illnesses  that  are  not 
treated  in  the  early  stages  often  result  in  more  serious  illnesses  that  are  more  costly  to  treat. 
For  instance,  it  is  far  more  cost-effective  to  treat  early  stage  prostate  cancer  than  it  is  to  treat 
the  disease  at  later  stages.   Further,  a  lack  of  pre-natal  care  is  among  the  leading  causes  of 
low-birth  weight  infants,  who  require  a  greater  level  of  medical  care  at  birth  and  through  the 
first  years  of  childhood. 

These  issues  can  be  more  efficiently  addressed  through  the  delivery  of  primary  and 
preventive  care  services.    However,  the  presence  of  and  access  to  these  services  is  woefully 
inadequate  in  the  City  of  Allentowm.   As  a  community  hospital.  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  impact  on  the  community  of  the  lack  of  primary  health  care  services. 
Like  many  hospitals  nationally.  Sacred  Heart  and  its  emergency  room  often  become  proxy 
primary  care  providers.   While  residents  are  afforded  the  care  they  need  on  an  acute  episodic 
basis  in  this  setting,  it  is  an  inappropriate  and  costly  way  to  deliver  such  care. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  Sacred  Heart's  clinics,  which  deliver  care  to  residents  with  a 
linuted  ability  to  pay  for  medical  services,  registered  more  than  16,000  visits.    Additionally, 
Sacred  Heart's  emergency  room  is  providing  non-emergency  services  to  area  residents. 
According  to  hospital  records,  50  percent  of  the  33,600  visits  to  Sacred  Heart's  emergency 
room  in  fiscal  year  1992  were  categorized  as  non-urgent. 

Our  hospital  records  also  indicate  that  the  emergency  room  serves  primarily 
Allentown  residents  and  that  a  majority  of  these  patients  receive  medical  assistance  or  do  not 
have  insurance.   In  fiscal  year  1993,  84  percent  of  the  patients  seen  in  the  emergency  room 
were  ftt)m  Allentown,  and  60  percent  of  these  patients  reside  in  the  hospital's  zip  code. 
Forty-seven  percent  of  all  patients  seen  in  the  emergency  room  relied  on  medical  assistance, 
while  another  10  percent  did  not  have  any  insurance  at  all.   An  astounding  70  percent  of  the 
patients  on  medical  assistance  who  were  seen  in  the  Emergency  Room  resided  in  the 
hospital's  zip  code. 

Within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  a  non-profit  corporation 
that  is  licensed  and  approved  to  operate  a  293-bed  acute  care  community  hospital,  may  be  the 
only  hospital  located  in  the  City  of  Allentown  as  other  hospitals  move  to  the  suburbs.   As  a 
result.  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  may  bear  the  entire  burden  of  treating  the  City's  elderly, 
minority  and  low-income  populations.   Even  under  current  conditions,  this  will  place 
tremendous  strains  on  the  hospital's  services.   At  the  same  time,  the  hospital  has  a  profound 
understanding  of  the  primary  health  care  needs  of  the  community  and  knows  that  these 
services  cannot  be  adequately  delivered  in  a  hospital  setting.   Becaux  of  Sacred  Heart's 
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longstanding  leadership  role  in  the  delivery  of  primary  care,  the  hospital  is  committed  to 
providing  such  care,  and  it  seeks  to  expand  its  services. 

Working  with  community  leaders,  Sacred  Heart  plans  to  establish  the  Center  for 
Primary  Health  and  Family  Practice  Developmeru.   Specifically,  the  Center  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  delivery  of  primary  and  preventive  health  care  services  to  the  medically  underserved 
residents  of  Allentown  in  an  environment  designed  to  contain  spiraling  health  care  costs. 
The  Center  will  focus  on  disease  prevention,  health  promotion  (maintenance  and  screening), 
health  education,  and  only  when  necessary,  provide  treatment  and  intervention.   By  focusing 
on  prevention  and  early  detection,  costly  hospital  stays  can  be  reduced  and  the  health  status 
of  the  population  improved.   The  services  provided  will  be  culturally  sensitive,  allowing  for 
broader-based  use  by  the  at-risk  population. 

In  addition,  the  Center  will  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  medical  professionals  who" 
practice  family  medicine  in  the  Allentown  area  and  in  the  state.   The  Center  will  be  a 
teaching  facility  for  Family  Practice  residents,  who  are  well-suited  to  deliver  primary  care 
services.   The  Center  will  also  provide  training  for  nurse  practitioners  who  desire  to 
specialize  in  a  primary  care  discipline.   Finally,  dental  residents  will  be  trained  at  the  Center. 
The  professional  development  component  of  the  Center  will  seek  to  increase  the  number  of 
physicians,  dentists  and  nurse  practitioners  practicing  in  the  Allentown  area;  thereby  ensuring 
an  adequate  number  of  primary  care  providers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  third  component  of  the  Center  will  focus  on  community  education  in  the  areas  of 
primary  care,  preventive  medicine,  health  maintenance  and  promotion.   This  program  wUl 
raise  community  awareness  and  encourage  individuals  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  their 
health  and  the  health  of  their  fomilies. 

Sacred  Heart  shares  the  concerns  of  the  nation's  leaders  for  the  need  to  contain 
spiraling  health  care  costs  while  providing  increased  access  to  health  care  services  to  those  in 
need.   We  believe  that  establishment  of  the  Center  will  address  these  concerns  in  the  City  of 
Allentown. 

There  is  broad-based  support  for  our  initiative  among  the  community's  leaders.    The 
Center  has  been  endorsed  by  Joseph  Daddona,  Mayor  of  Allentown;  Lehigh  County 
Commissioner  David  Bausch;  Allentown  City  Councilman  Lee  Gaumer;  Donald  Bemhard, 
Director  of  Planning  and  Community  Development  for  the  City  of  Allentown;  and  Judith 
McGough-King,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Allentown  Economic  Development 
Corporation.    Finally,  we  are  very  grateful  for  Congressman  McHale's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
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Sacred  Heart  Hospital  and  the  Center. 

Sacred  Heart  has  made  a  strong  commitment  to  this  initiative  and  has  to  date 
expended  $1.25  million  to  expand  our  primary  care  services.    We  also  plan  to  invest  another 
$1  million  in  the  project.   Further,  we  believe  that  the  Center,  both  in  terms  of  the  facility 
itself  and  the  program,  will  serve  as  a  national  model  for  primary  care  delivery  to  the 
medically  underserved. 

As  such,  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Allentown  community  are  seeking  a  Federal 
contribution  of  $7.75  million  to  establish  the  Center  for  Primary  Health  and  Family  Practice 
Development. 

Again,  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee. 
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BOBBY  L  RUSH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1ST  DiSTBicT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  committees 

iuiNO,s  WASHINGTON,  DC.  20515  °*'""'°-  ""*""  *'"'  ""'*"  ""'"^ 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

May  6,  1993 

The  Honorable  Louis  Stokes 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  VA/HUD  and 

Independent  Agencies 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
H-143  -  The  Capitol  Building 
Washington,  D.C.    20515 

Dear  ^4r.  Chairman: 

Please  accept  the  enclosed  statement  for  the  Record  in  support  of 
the  request,  currently  before  your  subcommittee,  which  Saint  Xavier 
University  has  submitted.  The  request  seeks  $7.5  million  in 
Federal  grant  funds  to  assist  in  construction  of  a  Center  for  Urban 
Redevelopment  and  Community  Services. 

As  enumerated  in  my  statement,  and  the  statement  for  the  Record 
submitted  by  Dr.  Ronald  Champagne  (President  of  Saint  Xavier 
University)  ,  this  university  currently  performs  a  number  of 
services  in  South  Metropolitan  Chicago,  in  and  around  my 
Congressional  district.  Saint  Xavier  proposes  to  expand  these 
services,  as  well  as  add  new  ones,  all  of  which  will  be  housed  in 
the  new  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  coming  from  a  large  urban  area,  the 
problems  of  big- city  America  continue  to  plague  our  nation.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  must  look  at  new  and  different  approaches  which 
are  well-focused  and  cost-effective.  In  this  context,  the  Saint 
Xavier  Center  shows  great  promise,  as  it  is  designed  to  focus  on 
people  instead  of  policies.  Whether  the  people  are  small  business 
owners  who  are  having  difficulty  acc[uiring  capital,  or  children  who 
are  under-served  in  basic  health  screening,  the  Saint  Xavier 
Center's  services  are  designed  to  address  such  problems. 

The  Center  represents  a  proven  approach  to  addressing  many  of  the 
problems  faced  by  America's  large  cities.  As  the  representative 
for  the  Saint  Xavier  community,  I  respectfully  request  your  active 
support  for  funding  for  this  effort. 


Bobby /L .  Rush 
Member  of  Congress 
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Statement  for  Coogressman  Rush,  before  the 
AppropiiaticHis  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Indq)endent  Agencies 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  statement  in  suiqx^  of  a  most  innovative  and  worthwhile  project  in  the  First 
District  of  Illinois.  The  project,  known  as  the  Saint  Xavier  University  Center  for  Urban 
Redeveloinnent  and  Community  Sovices,  is  cme  which  will  have  a  very  positive  impact  in 
my  district  in  South  Metrt^litan  Chicago. 

Saint  J&vier  University  is  located  on  the  Southdde  of  Chicago  in  a  community  which 
reflects  the  diverse  population  base  of  the  city  in  terms  of  age,  race,  ethnic  and  socio- 
economic backgrounds.   The  4,200  d^ree-seeking  students  who  attend  the  University  mirror 
this  diversity,  as  do  those  individuals  who  are  noo-d^rec  students.   For  the  most  part,  these 
are  students  who  must  work  to  go  to  school,  and  who  often  come  from  families  whose 
members  never  received  an  advanced  education. 

The  Center  for  Urban  Redevel(^>ment  and  Community  Services,  outlined  in  the 
proposal  which  Saint  Xavier  has  submitted  to  this  subcommittee,  will  house  a  multi- 
dimensicMial  program,  made  up  of  many  valuable  compcments  which  are  important  to  large 
urban  areas.   These  components  are  in  the  form  of  services  to  the  community,  such  as: 
assistance  and  counseling  to  small  business  owners  in  a  variety  of  business  disciplines; 
working  with  local  economic  development  audiorities  to  attract  new  businesses  to  the  area; 
woiidng  with  local  heaidi  officials  (in  designated  medical  personnel  shortage  areas)  to  sovice 
primary  healthcare  needs  of  undersoved  and  umnsured  individuals,  as  well  as  several  others. 

Over  many  years.  Saint  Xavier  has  carried  on  a  strong  tradition  of  giving  to  the 
community  surrounding  its  location.   It  is  this  theme  of  service,  above  all  other  attributes, 
which  has  set  the  University  apart  aitd  made  it  a  special  institution  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Chicago  residents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  have  long  bad  an  interest  in  exploring  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  big-city  America  might  be  addrftssed  in  a  fashion  different  from  those  solutions 
in  the  pasL   While  many  of  these  problems  have  been  addressed  with  all  good  intentions,  and 
indeed  successes  attained,  I  believe  that  something  is  still  missing.   To  the  extent  that  is  the 
case,  I  bdieve  that  now  is  the  time  for  innovation,  particularly  with  the  new  Administiation's 
themes  of  local  initiatives. 

As  an  urban  university  with  a  strong  tradition  of  community  service.  Saint  Xavier 
knows  the  problems  of  its  community  wdl.   Its  students  are  from  the  surrounding 
neighborhoods,  and  can,  in  many  cases,  identiiy  with  many  of  the  problems  found  in  large 
urban  areas.   For  these  two  reasons  alone,  Saint  Xavier's  Center  is  well-qualified  to  carry 
out  the  soviccs  outlined  in  its  proposaL 
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Essentially,  the  Saint  Xavier  C«iter  for  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Community 
Services  will  house  the  multi-dimensional  array  of  services  which  the  Center  will  provide. 
The  existing  services  will  be  expanded  upon,  while  new  ones  will  be  added.   As  the 
Congressional  representative  from  the  First  District,  I  have  been  duly  impressed  by  the  scope 
of  this  effort. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  outline  a  few  of  the  services  which  will  be  part  of  the 
Saint  Xavier  Cwiter  for  Urban  Redevelopment: 

•  A  program  (in  the  Buaness  School)  which  counsels  and  assists  small 
businesses  in  such  areas  as  capital  acquisition,  marketing,  tax  accounting  and 
franchising. 

•  A  program  (in  the  Business  School)  which  interfaces  faculty  expertise  with 
local  economic  development  ofBcials  to  attract  new  businesses  to  the  South 
Chicago  area,  and  retain  existing  ones. 

•  Programs  in  basic  preventative  healthcare  for  children  and  adults,  including 
counseling  and  referrals  in  conjunction  with  local  health  agencies;  worksite 
health  promotion  outreach  efforts. 

•  Programs  in  direa  social  services  such  as  juvenile  and  family  counseling 
carried  out  in  concert  with  local  Chicago  service  agencies. 

•  Programs  in  treating  learning  and  communication  disorders  among  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  have  noted  only  a  few  of  the  efforts  the  new  Center  will 
undertake,  you  can  see  that  the  scope  of  this  initiative  is  broad  relative  to  the  needs  of  a 
large  urban  area.   In  every  instance,  this  project  touches  some  problem  aspect  of  big-city 
AmericsL. 

As  the  representative  of  the  district  where  Saint  Xavier  is  located,  I  can  tell  you  that, 
based  on  what  I  know  about  this  effort,  it  shows  every  sign  of  being  a  focused,  cost-effective 
way  to  spend  Federal  money.   Saint  Xavier  is  seeking  $7.5  million  in  FY  '94  for  assistance 
in  construction  of  the  Center.   The  University  will  operate  the  facility  from  its  own 
resources.    As  many  supporters  have  noted,  this  is  a  good  example  of  a  public/private 
partnership  wherein  the  Federal  government  makes  a  contribution  which  serves  to  fedlitate  a 
meritorious  initialive,  with  the  fiinded  entity  operating  the  effort  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  can  tell  you  that  this  project  has  tremendous  support  in 
Chicago,  among  both  business  and  civic  leaders.   It  has  such  support  for  one  reason  —  that 
the  project  makes  good  sense  if  we  are  serious  about  addressing  the  problems  of  urban 
America.   It  is  in  this  spirit,  that  I  strongly  urge  your  support. 
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Saint  Xavier  University 

Office  of  the  President 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RONALD  CHAMPAGNE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  present  this  statement  in  support  of  the  Saint  Xavier  University  Center  for 
Urban  Redevelopment  and  Community  Services.  Your  willingness  to  consider  our 
project  for  Federal  partnership  assistance  is  very  much  appreciated. 

Briefly,  Saint  Xavier  University  is  located  on  the  Southside  of  Chicago, 
where  it  serves  a  multi-ethnic  population  of  4,200  degree  seeking  students.   A 
substantial  portion  of  this  student  body  is  drawn  from  the  Cook  County  Metro- 
politan area,  and  75%  have  two  characteristics  in  common:   1)  they  must  work 
to  attend  college,  and  2)  they  represent  the  first  generation  of  their  families 
to  seek  a  college  degree. 

Saint  Xavier  serves  an  additional  5,000  students  in  non-degree  programs, 
who  attend  various  courses,  in  such  areas  as  accounting,  on  a  part-time  basis. 
All  of  the  students,  full-time  and  part-time,  reflect  the  rich  diversity  of 
Chicago  in  age,  race,  etnic  and  socio-economic  background,  with  the  vast  major- 
ity of  graduates  remaining  in  the  Chicagoland  area  to  live  and  work. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1846  as  one  of  the  first  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  State  of  Illinois.   Established  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  addressing  the  needs  of  the  changing  urban  community.  Saint  Xavier 
was,  even  in  its  early  days,  attending  to  various  social  needs  of  the  surround- 
ing population.   Over  the  147  year  history  of  the  University's  existence,  the 
tradition  of  urban  community  services  has  remained  a  strong  theme  of  Saint 
Xavier 's  program  and  operations.   Indeed,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  a  Ten-year 
Stategic  Plan,  reaffirmed  that  the  University's  programs  will  actively  engage 
the  major  needs  of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  including  education  outreach  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels,  healthcare  and  human  service  needs  and  econo- 
mic development  of  the  community.   It  is  in  this  strategic  pronouncement  that 
the  concept  for  the  Center  for  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Community  Services  is 
founded. 

For  some  years  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  at  Saint  Xavier  have  worked  to  design 
a  concept  which  would  draw  on  the  wealth  of  community  services  and  programs 
which  the  University  has  in  place  through  the  Schools  of  Nursing,  Management, 
and  Arts  and  Sciences.   Some  of  the  in-place  services  at  this  juncture  include: 
working  with  local  economic  development  authorities  to  attract  new  businesses; 
tax  counseling  for  small  businesses;  working  with  Chicago-area  healthcare 
agencies  to  assist  in  servicing  healthcare  needs  of  underserved  and  uninsured 
populations  and  community  outreach  efforts  in  the  form  of  reading  and  learning 
disability  clinics. 
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These  services  obviously  give  students  "real  world"  learning  experiences, 
but  perhaps  more  Importantly,  they  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  give  back 
to  their  communities  which,  in  and  of  Itself,  is  an  ethic  that  does  not  come 
from  textbooks.   The  citizens  of  the  community,  in  turn,  benefit  from  these 
services,  and  see  their  children  growing  up  and  returning  something  to  their 
neighborhoods.   In  America,  this  Is  as  it  should  be. 

In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  conmunlty  service  emodled  In  Saint 
Xavier's  147  year  history,  the  concept  we  have  developed  will  build  upon  past 
and  existing  successes.   The  Center,  as  we  envision  it,  will  house  the  multi- 
dimensional programs  which  the  University  will  operate. 

Part  of  what  makes  this  institution  what  it  Is  today  is  its  long  and 
distinguished  history  of  aiding  those  most  in  need.   This  record  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  University  expertise  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  c£unpus  is 
the  reason  for  the  Chicago  community's  strong  affinity  for  Saint  Xavier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  coming  from  a  large  urbcm  area,  the  problems 
of  big-city  America  have  been  with  us  for  many  years,  and  while  they  have 
been  mitigated  during  occasional  periods  in  our  history,  they  are  still  very 
much  with  us  and.  In  many  ways,  not  getting  better.   It  is  our  considered 
belief  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  nagging  continuity  of  these  problems 
is  that  monies  come  in  the  form  of  social  and  economic  maintenance  programs, 
but  the  programs  are  not  always  focused  on  getting  at  the  causes.   When  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  large  bureaucracies,  they  cannot  focus.   On  the 
other  hand,  an  urban  university,  with  an  abundance  of  community  f euniliarity , 
can  target  its  efforts  at  the  local  level,  and  focus  on  people  Instead  of 
policies.   These  local  resources  can  be  linked  with  local  needs. 

VThat  we  propose  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  to  expand  upon  our  existing  efforts 
on  a  very  broad  front.   As  I  noted  earlier,  we  already  have  in  place  a  variety 
of  proven  programs  with  proven  conmunlty  successes.   For  example,  through  our 
Family  Nurse  Practitioner  Program,  we  Intend  to  expand  our  efforts  in  address- 
ing the  manpower  shortages  in  primary  care.   This  initiative  is  consistent  with 
the  national  agenda,  as  set  out  in  Healthy  People  2000. 

One  of  the  deficiencies  in  healthcare  delivery  today  is  Inadequate  primary 
healthcare.   Saint  Xavier  is  located  within  five  miles  of  six  designated  Primary 
Medical  Care  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Areas.   With  its  strong  ties  to  local  health- 
care agencies  which  serve  a  diverse  urban  population  base.  Saint  Xavier's  School 
of  Nursing  will  expand  its  already  existing  relationships  with  local  community 
health  centers  which  serve  underserved  and  uninsured  populations.   In  sum,  the 
proposed  Center  will  enable  the  University  to  expand  its  program  of  healthcare, 
including  worksite  health  promotion  and  health  screening  referrals,  through- 
out South  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

Closely  aligned  with,  and  a  part  of,  basic  healthcare  is  psycholglcal 
counseling.   I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  poor  physical  health  often  goes 
hand- in-hand  with  psychological  problems — for  both  children  and  adults.   It  is 
our  belief  that  urban  living  is  often  plagued  with  stress  such  that  families 
are  at  risk  of  violence  in  and  out  of  the  home.   Saint  Xavier's  Center  will 
address  the  needs  of  families  through  active  intervention  suid  psychological 
counseling,  in  concert  with  Chicago  social  service  agencies.   In  this  way, 
our  counseling  outreach  efforts  will  help  strengthen  the  health  profile  of 
the  urban  residents  we  serve,  and  discourage  such  maladies  as  aberrant  social 
behavior  among  children  in  our  cities. 
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As  you  know,  parents  pass  along  to  children  the  habits  which  they  themselves 
have  learned.   Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  learning  arena.   Often 
children  in  urban  families  experience  communication  disorders,  which  are  the 
product  of  a  dysfunctional  environment.   Left  unchecked,  these  disorders  can 
impact  learning  in  the  school  setting.   At  Saint  Xavier's  Ludden  Speech  Clinic, 
we  will  expand  our  outreach  effort,  which  includes  at-risk  children,  in  a  compre- 
hensive fashion  to  assess  and  treat  children  who  are  experiencing  communication 
disorders.   The  assessments  noted  above  will  also,  through  our  learning  disability 
outreach  program,  screen  children  for  dysfunctions  in  reading  and  learning  abilities. 
Again,  this  is  a  clinical  service  to  the  community  through  the  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  focus  briefly  on  the  health  and  social  service 
components  which  the  Center  for  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Community  Services  will 
provide  to  the  Chicago  area.   Perhaps  the  most  important  though,  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  is  the  economic  development  component  which  is  operated  through 
Saint  Xavier's  School  of  Business. 

The  hallmark  of  our  business  school  is  in  its  interaction  with  the  local 
small  business  community,  providing  specialized  assistance  and  counseling  to 
that  most  important  and  special  segment  of  our  vast  economy.   Saint  Xavier's 
business  school,  the  Graham  School  of  Management,  offers  special  seminars,  for 
example,  in  business  information  systems,  marketing,  accounting  and  financial 
planning — all  geared  to  the  small  business  owner  or  manager. 

As  we  all  know,  small  businesses  are  the  first  segment  of  the  business 
community  to  be  hurt  in  bad  economic  times,  or  to  fall  to  get  off  the  ground 
in  good  times.   Without  dwelling  on  the  reasons  for  this  fact,  I  will  simply 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  urban  communities,  it  is  the  small  business 
sector  which  often  forges  the  economic  ties  which  hold  the  community  job  base 
together. 

In  the  Saint  Xavler  community  of  Southwest  Chicago,  the  Graham  School  has 
been  very  much  involved  with  local  economic  development  since  its  inception. 
The  School's  faculty  and  students  have  pooled  their  knowledge,  and  undertaken 
several  major  economic  development  initiatives  oriented  toward  the  retention 
of  existing  small  businesses,  and  attracting  new  businesses.   One  brief  example, 
the  Mount  Greenwood  initiative.  Involved  the  School's  assistance  in  establish- 
ing a  local  economic  development  commission  to  plan  the  economic  future  of  the 
area.   In  this  case,  Graham  School  faculty  and  students  conducted  business 
surveys  and  a  campaign  to  attract  new  businesses.   The  result  in  this  effort 
was  a  business  vacancy  rate  reduction  from  50%  to  10%  in  less  than  two  years. 

The  Mount  Greenwood  effort  is  not  an  isolated  case.   Other  similar 
initiatives  have  been  undertaken  with  success,  and  like  Mount  Greenwood, 
followed  up  on  and  monitored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Southwest  Chicago  Metropolitan  area  is  not  unlike 
many  other  urban  areas  around  the  country.   In  a  recent  analysis  by  the 
Chicago  Department  of  Planning  and  Development,  it  was  found  that  nearly  30% 
of  the  area's  commercial  block  fronts  are  significantly  deteriorated,  with 
another  25%  in  decline.   In  this  type  of  an  environment,  adjacent  residential 
property  values  decline  as  the  job  base  shrinks,  and  ultimately  families  suffer. 
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A  major  component  of  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Center  will  be  to  assist 
in  revitalization  of  area  small  businesses,  and  the  fostering  of  new 
businesses,  particularly  minority-owned  ones.   Apart  from  continuing  work 
with  local  economic  development  authorities  by  serving  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions for  the  planning  of  extended  economic  forecasts,  the  Graham  School 
will  provide  counseling  assistance  to  businesses  in  the  areas  of:   account- 
ing, accessing  capital,  marketing,  franchising,  tax  preparation  and  a  host 
of  other  business  disciplines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  in  far  greater  detail  about  the  plans  and 
capabilities  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Redevlopment  and  Community  Services. 
However,  I  will  sum  up  by  saying  that  we  believe  that  we  have  conceived 
a  well-focused,  interdisciplinary  and  cost-effective  program  to  address 
many  of  the  problems  which  are  faced  by  large  urban  areas. 

Our  plan  has  the  support  of  local  businesses  and  civic  leaders, 
including  the  chairmen  of  major  corporations,  our  Mayor,  and  numerous 
other  leaders  in  Chicago.   This  is  a  well-conceived  and  innovative 
approach  which  I  believe  deserves  the  consideration  of  this  subcommittee, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  project's  public/private  partnership  concept. 
For  FY  '94,  we  are  seeking  $7.5  million  in  construction  assistance  grant 
monies  as  part  of  a  public/private  partnership.  Actual  operations  of  the 
Center  will  come  from  University  resources. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  themes  of  change 
in  the  new  Administration  are  well-aligned  with  the  programs  which  will 
be  implemented  by  the  Saint  Xavier  Center.   In  this  context,  the  Center 
has  all  of  the  components  of  infrastructure  improvements,  from  jobs 
created  during  construction,  to  enhancement  of  the  local  tax  and  employ- 
ment bases  following  completion.   With  your  help,  we  can  make  a  difference 
in  our  community. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  Dr.  Lewis  L.  Judd,  the  Mary  Gilman  Marston  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  California,  San  Diego.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  50 
million  citizens  with  brain  disorders  and  the  22,000  members  of  the  Society  for  Neuroscience. 
This  is  the  nation's  scientific  community  which  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Congressional 
mandate  to  implement  a  Decade  of  the  Brain.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Decade  of  the 
Brain  is  a  Joint  Congressional  Resolution,  passed  in  1990,  which  sets  aside  the  decade  from 
1990  to  the  year  2000  for  a  strong  national  emphasis  on  brain  research.  The  Resolution  states 
that  brain  research  is  of  the  highest  national  priority  because  brain  disorders  are  among  the 
most  important  public  health  problems  facing  this  nation.  The  Decade  of  the  Brain  Resolution 
also  recognizes  that  remarkable  scientific  advances  are  being  made  by  modern  neuroscience, 
such  that  90%  of  what  we  know  about  the  brain  has  been  discovered  in  the  last  10  years. 
Thus,  the  Decade  of  the  Brain  truly  is  a  feasible  scientific  reality. 

I  am  here  to  testify  regarding  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  Budget,  and  the  Research 
Budget  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA).  We  recommend  that  you  and  your 
Subcommittee  support  the  Coalition  for  National  Science  Funding's  budget  request  of  $3,180.2 
million  for  FY  1994.  This  appropriation  figure  is  necessary  to  fulfill  all  the  original  pledges 
made  by  the  Congress  to  augment  significantly  the  NSF  budget  by  1994.  The  Society 
champions  the  Coalition  for  National  Science  Funding's  budget  recommendation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  because  of  the  significant  role  NSF  plays  in  funding  the  nation's 
neuroscience  research.  NSF  funds  hundreds  of  studies  on  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
central  nervous  system  and  much  of  what  we  know  about  complex  higher  nervous  and  cortical 
function  has  been  forthcoming  from  basic  brain  research.  Virtually  all  of  basic  neuroscience 
research  is  at  the  cellular  and  molecular  level,  and  it  is  a  feasible  goal  within  the  Decade  of  the 
Brain,  that  we  will  have  a  broad  comprehensive  understanding  of  brain  function  at  the  molecular 
level  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  NSF  also  supports  basic  research  in  molecular  genetics,  which 
is  highly  important  to  understanding  the  brain,  with  35%  -  40%  of  all  the  genes  in  the  human 
genome  being  related  to  brain  structure  and  function. 

Further,  a  significant  part  of  the  NSF  Decade  of  the  Brain  program  involves  a  commitment  to 
the  new  Human  Brain  Project,  which  is  a  very  imaginative  step  in  developing  a  broad  essential 
scientific  infrastructure  for  neuroscience  research.  Research  programs  of  NSF  exemplify  the 
basic  tenant  of  the  Society  for  Neuroscience,  which  is  that  neuroscience  per  se  is  not  a 
discipline  but  a  way  of  thinking  about  how  the  nervous  system  works.  Thus,  the  modern  brain 
scientists  employ  molecular  biology,  neurogenetic,  neurophysiological,  morphological, 
immunological,  psychological,  and  computational  techniques  alone  or  in  various  combinations 
depending  upon  the  problem  or  question  under  investigation.  Because  of  access  to  these 
techniques,  neuroscientists  have  been  able  to  provide  new  and  very  exciting  insight  into  the 
mechanism  of  neuronal  growth  and  differentiation,  synaptic  network  formulation,  and 
programmed  cell  death.  The  NSF  supports  a  great  deal  of  the  country's  research  in 
developmental  neurobiology,  a  study  of  how  the  brain  evolves  and  develops.  NSF  research 
programs  have  also  pioneered  the  development  of  cognitive  neuroscience,  which  combines  the 
study  of  living  and  artificial  intelligence  systems  with  basic  neurobiological  studies.  No  other 
governmental  agency  has  invested  as  much  as  NSF  in  this  new  area  of  brain  research.  The 
Society  for  Neuroscience  is  deeply  and  firmly  committed  to  the  basic  science  approach  and 
strategy  as  represented  by  the  NSF.  Here,  scientific  missions  are  not  targeted,  as  they  are  in 
the  NIH,  where  health  and  disease  are  the  ultfmate  focus.  It  is  at  the  NSF  where  basic  and 
fundamental  questions  about  brain  structure  and  function  are  supported,  and  in  which  a  wide 
spectrum  of  studies,  ranging  from  single  cell  organisms  to  the  human  brain  are  included  in  the 
research  portfolio  of  the  Foundation.    The  National  Science  Foundation  is  most  deserving  of 
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the  level  of  support  we  are  requesting,  and  the  Congress  can  feel  comfortable  in  knowing  that 
it  is  money  well  spent,  and  that  ultimately  it  will  bring  benefits  to  millions  of  citizens  in  this 
country. 

The  Society  for  Neuroscience  has  grave  concerns  about  the  President's  budgetary 
recommendation  for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA)  Research  Program.  The 
Society  was  dismayed  to  learn,  that  during  the  Decade  of  the  Brain,  the  Administration's  budget 
request  for  the  health  research  programs  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for 
FY  1994  was  set  at  $206  million.  This  is  $26  million  below  the  level  appropriated  for  1993. 
At  this  level,  the  VA  Research  Program  will  not  be  able  to  fund  any  new  research  initiatives 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  and  would  be  forced  to  make  major  reductions  in  the  ongoing 
DVA  Research  Program.  The  total  number  of  funded  research  grants  would  fall  from  2100 
in  FY  1993  to  less  than  1400  research  grants  in  FY  1994.  This  is  a  33%  loss,  together  with 
a  loss  of  approximately  675  research  FTEE  in  one  year. 

We  are  writing  to  urge  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  to  reject  the 
Administration's  recommendation,  and  to  take  additional  steps  to  restore  and  increase  DVA 
research  funding  levels  to  levels  of  equilibrium  between  ongoing  and  new  initiatives  that  can 
reflect  the  true  effect  of  inflation  over  the  1993  appropriation.  We  also  strongly  urge  that  this 
tragic  dismantling  of  the  VA  Research  Budget  be  a  matter  of  ongoing  discussion  between  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  because,  if 
implemented,  it  is  designed  to  irrevocably  sever  the  link  between  the  health  research  and  the 
medical  care  programs  of  the  DVA. 

Neuroscience  research  funded  by  the  DVA  plays  an  integral  part  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Congressionally  mandated  Decade  of  the  Brain,  and  it  is  also  a  vital  component  in  the  VA's 
medical  and  patient  care  programs.  The  availability  of  research  funding  for  relevant  health 
research  provides  an  irreplaceable  and  unique  incentive  which  allows  the  VA  to  recruit  and 
retain  top  caliber  clinicians  and  researchers.  Destroying  this  incentive,  as  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  DVA,  will  certainly  result  in  the  loss  from  the  DVA  health  care  system  of 
outstanding  clinicians  and  researchers  which  the  DVA  currently  enjoys. 

Recent  testimony  to  another  congressional  committee  indicated  that  because  of  the  continuing 
shortfall  of  research  funding  within  the  DVA,  the  status  and  the  very  integrity  of  the  entire 
VA  research  program  is  in  serious  jeopardy.  This  would  be  a  tragic  outcome  to  the  nation's 
millions  of  veteran  citizens.  Currently,  the  VA  sponsored  research  in  neuroscience  has  begun 
to  develop  extraordinarily  exciting  and  promising  discoveries  in  brain  and  spinal  cord  trauma, 
epilepsy,  Parkinson's  disease,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  and  multiple  sclerosis.  Perhaps  the 
number  one  public  health  problem  facing  the  nation  today,  is  the  over  22%  of  American  citizens 
who  suffer  from  mental  disorders  during  any  one  year  period  of  time.  Currently,  somewhere 
between  45%  and  50%  of  all  patients  in  the  DVA  health  care  system,  have  diseases  in  the 
neuropsychiatric  category.  DVA  sponsored  research  is  vital  for  the  ongoing  conduct  of  basic 
and  clinical  studies  in  the  cause  and  effective  treatment  of  crippling  and  disabling  mental 
disorders.  Reduction  in  DVA  research  funding,  as  proposed  by  the  Administration,  would 
seriously  compromise  and  begin  dismantling  the  important  DVA  Research  Center's  Program  in 
Schizophrenia,  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse,  and  in  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder.  These 
programs,  on  a  daily  basis,  are  developing  new  methods  to  understand,  diagnose,  and  treat  these 
devastating  disorders.  The  reduction  in  research  funding  will  in  a  very  direct  sense  compromise 
the  health  of  tens  of  millions  of  our  veteran  citizens. 

There  is  very  strong  documented  evidence  that  the  VA  Research  Account  is  every  bit  as  vital 
and  necessary  to  the  provision  of  quality  health  care  for  veterans  as  any  patient  care  program 
funded  by  the  Medical  Care  account.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Society  for  Neuroscience, 
in  its  strongest  and  firmest  way  possible,  recommends  that  the  Subcommittee  consider  at  least 
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the  restoration  of  the  research  funding  for  DVA  research  and  preferably  an  inflation  increase 
from  the  Medical  Care  account,  if  additional  dollars  cannot  be  found  within  your 
Subcommittee's  allocation.  Frankly  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $26  million  removed  from  the  DVA 
Research  Budget  is  a  minuscule  percentage  in  the  Medical  Care  account,  whereas  it  is 
approximately  12%  of  the  DVA  Research  Budget;  and  a  further  reduction  in  research  funding 
over  that  which  occurred  last  year  will,  in  all  likelihood,  signal  the  demise  of  this  vital  health 
care  research  program.  We  urge,  respectfully,  your  decisive  action  in  at  least  restoring  the  $26 
million  to  the  DVA  Research  Budget,  and  providing  it  with  an  inflationary  increase  as  well. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.  1  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  the 
Subcommittee  may  have. 
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Introduction 

The  Center  for  Environmental  Management  (CEM)  was  established  in  1984  to  develop 
an  effective,  multidisciplinary  approach  to  environmental  problems  through  iimovative 
health  effects  and  technology  research,  poUcy  analysis,  education  and  training,  and 
outreach  programs.   CEM  acts  as  a  neutral  and  non-partisan  forum  where  citizens  and 
representatives  from  goverrmient,  academia,  industry  and  public  or  environmental 
interest  groups  can  meet  to  discuss  and  resolve  critical  environmental  issues. 

This  testimony  offers  perspective  on  CEM's  activities  from  June  1992  through 
May  1993,  including  the  development  and  presentation  of  its  strategic  plan  at  the 
November  13,  1992  stakeholders'  meeting.  CEM's  five-year  strategic  plan  lays  out  an 
aggressive  agenda  to  ensure  that  CEM  continues  to  provide  national  and  international 
leadership.   Feedback  on  the  strategic  plan  received  at  that  meeting  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  draft,  and  the  strategic  plan  is  now  being  used  to  guide  CEM's 
diverse  activities.   A  copy  of  that  plan  is  available  upon  request. 

CEM  has  been  on  the  cutting  edge  of  environmental  research  and  education 
throughout  its  history,  conducting  research  and  education  in  pollution  prevention  before 
that  term  became  a  "buzzword,"  performing  studies  on  sustainable  development  before 
that  concept  became  an  international  focus,  and  creating  innovative  education  and 
outreach  programs  to  reach  all  sectors  of  society,  including  the  internationally  acclaimed 
Tufts  Environmental  Literacy  Institute  (TELI). 


Leadership  in  Environmental  Education,  Training  and  Outreach 

Tufts  Environmental  Literacy  Institute 

For  the  past  five  years,  Tufts  University  has  been  aggressively  moving  toward  a 
multidisciplinary,  integrated  approach  to  enviroiunental  education.   While  pursuing  the 
more  traditional  routes  of  expanding  environmental  studies  curricula  jmd  ii.creasing  the 
number  of  degrees  and  areas  of  concentration  that  relate  to  environmental  engineering 
and  policy,  Tufts  has  also  embarked  on  several  innovative  programs  to  enhance 
knowledge  of  environmental  issues. 

One  of  the  most  significant  initiatives  in  this  area  is  the  Tufts  Environmental 
Literacy  Institute  (TELI).   Based  at  Tufts'  Center  for  Environmental  Management,  TELI 
is  an  international  environmental  education  program  with  the  goal  of  promoting 
environmental  literacy.  TELI  was  founded  in  1990  to  promote  and  support  the  infusion 
of  environmental  perspectives  and  concepts  across  the  Tufts  University  curriculum. 
Since  1990,  TELI  has  sponsored  three  annual  faculty  development  workshops,  in  which 
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122  faculty  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  have  spent  two  weeks  at  Tufts  studying 
environmental  issues  and  concepts. 

In  the  fall  of  1992,  The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation 
provided  three-year  support  to  allow  the  University  Presidents'  Secretariat  on 
Environmental  Education  and  Research  to  spearhead  international  collaboration  and 
idea-sharing  for  critical  issues  in  environmental  education.  The  TELI  faculty 
development  program  serves  as  a  valuable  model  for  the  international  activities  of  the 
Presidents'  Secretariat.  Tom  Kelly,  who  recently  completed  doctoral  work  at  Tufts 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  was  hired  in  December  1992  to  serve  as  TELI's 
full-time  director  to  lead  both  the  efforts  of  the  Presidents'  Secretariat  and  TELI. 

Through  the  University  Presidents'  Secretariat  for  Environmental  Education, 
CEM  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  Arrangements  for  Cooperation  between 
Tufts  University  and  a  Consortium  of  Brazilian  Universities  to  formalize  a  commitment 
to  joint  activities  including  faculty  exchange,  collaborative  research  and  educational 
programs.  The  first  joint  program  under  this  agreement  was  a  two-week  faculty 
development  program  in  Brazil  in  April  1993  focusing  on  risk  assessment  and  analysis. 


International  Programs  for  Effective  Decision-making 

The  center  has  linked  with  the  United  Nations  Environment  Programme  (UNEP)  in  an 
innovative  training  program  for  government  and  industry  decision  makers  from 
developing  countries.   UNEP  selected  Tufts  as  one  of  three  international  sites  to  educate 
mid-career  professionals  from  developing  countries  on  new  strategies  in  environmental 
management  and  supports  that  program  with  more  than  $150,000  each  year  in  funds  to 
CEM.  The  fall  of  1992  marked  the  third  class  of  UNEP  fellows  to  attend  this  intensive 
one-semester  program  at  Tufts.  The  UNEP/Tufts  fellows  came  from  14  countries 
including  Thailand,  Somalia,  Costa  Rica  and  Brazil.   Part  of  the  commitment  the  fellows 
make  in  enrolling  in  this  program  is  to  return  to  their  countries  and  train  their 
colleagues  on  the  theories  and  practice  learned  at  UNEP/Tufts. 

The  Greening  of  Industry  Network,  a  ten-year  international  program  to  identify 
research  priorities  and  policies  to  promote  sustainable  industrial  actions,  has  linked  with 
eight  other  funding  sources  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  to  reach  international  cooperation  to 
drive  the  research  and  policy  agendas  for  solving  problems  of  business  and  the 
environment.  The  first  conference,  held  in  the  Netherlands  in  1990,  resulted  in  a 
summary  report  published  by  CEM  in  1992.   A  subsequent  edited  volume  of  the  research 
papers  presented  at  the  conference  will  be  available  from  Island  Press  this  summer. 
The  second  conference  will  be  held  in  November,  1993  in  Boston. 

In  January  1993,  CEM  worked  with  the  Environmental  Business  Council  in 
Boston  to  host  leaders  from  Mexican  business,  government  and  academia  for  an 
intensive  one-week  workshop  on  "Assessing  and  Managing  Environmental  Risk."   Twenty 
attendees  from  several  universities,  CONCAMIN  (the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce), 
and  SEDESOL  (the  Mexican  environmental  protection  agency)  attended  two  days  of 
classes  at  Tufts,  as  well  as  site  visits  and  receptions  with  Boston-area  companies. 
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Regional  Programs 


The  Environmental  Management  Institute  (EMI),  in  its  sixth  year,  is  a  self-sustaining 
intensive  graduate-level  four-week  evening  program.   Each  June,  EMI  offers  courses  in 
environmental  technology,  policy  and  health  issues  to  practicing  professionals  in  industry, 
govenmient  and  non-profit  sectors  from  the  metro-Boston  area.  The  1993  Institute  will 
be  held  at  the  Tufts  Medford/Somerville  campus  from  June  2  to  July  1,  and  has  the 
theme  "Managing  Now  for  a  Sustainable  Future."  A  selection  of  10  courses  are  offered 
including  environmental  dispute  resolution,  environmental  project  management, 
ecological  risk  assessment  and  introduction  to  GIS.  This  year,  the  institute  will  host 
students  from  the  Environmental  Science  and  Management  Fellows  program,  a  Tufts 
program  administered  by  National  Urban  Fellows,  Inc.  for  mid-career  professionals  who 
are  women  or  from  diverse  racial,  cultural  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  These  graduate 
students  will  return  to  Tufts  from  their  one  year  mentorships  in  May  to  finish  their  thesis 
work  and  take  two  EMI  courses  before  embarking  on  their  new  careers. 

From  1990  to  1992,  CEM  has  collaborated  with  the  Northeast  Waste 
Management  Officials  Association  (NEWMOA),  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  (DEP),  the  Massachusetts  Office  of  Technical  Assistance 
(OTA)  and  the  Massachusetts  Toxics  Use  Reduction  Institute  (TURI)  to  develop 
pollution  prevention  case  studies  and  training  modules  for  air,  water  and  waste 
inspectors  and  managers  from  across  the  region.   In  November,  1992,  40  managers  and 
supervisors  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP) 
gathered  at  Tufts  for  a  one-day  intensive  pollution  prevention  seminar,  "Environmental 
Management  Strategies  for  the  90s." 

In  March  1993,  CEM  sponsored  another  two  and  one-half  day  seminar, 
"Measuring  Progress  in  Pollution  Prevention,"  in  Salem,  Mass.  This  seminar  brought 
together  a  select  group  of  people  who  recognize  the  importance  of  measurement  in 
communicating  pollution  prevention  success. 

CEM  continues  its  programs  to  certify  workers  and  inspectors  in  asbestos  and 
lead-based  paint  abatement.  To  date,  CEM  has  provided  training  for  more  than  7,000 
workers  from  the  New  England  region.   In  1992,  CEM  completed  a  national  lead 
inspector  training  curriculum,  funded  by  EPA's  Office  of  Pesticides  and  Toxic 
Substances. 

The  Consortium  for  Regional  Sustainability,  a  regional  consortium  based  at  CEM 
that  involves  government  organizations  and  professional  associations  focuses  on 
sustainability  issues  in  the  Northeast  region  and  Eastern  Canada.  The  consortium  is 
highly  multi-disciplinary  and  relies  on  multiple  sector  participation  from  legislators,  state 
managers,  constituency  groups,  and  community  groups.   Education  and  outreach  to  these 
groups  are  essential  components  of  the  success  of  its  projects.   In  the  past  year,  the 
consortium  completed  two  projects  and  initiated  three  more.   A  multi-year  hazardous 
waste  siting  project  ended  in  early  1993,  and  the  consortium  completed  a  program 
development  phase  to  identify  its  niche,  mission  and  workplan.   Three  on-going 
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consortium  projects  focus  on  Sustainable  Communities,  Market  Incentives 
Transportation/ Air  Quality  and  Zero  Emissions. 

Environmental  Research  Sponsored  by  CEM 

Federal  funding  has  allowed  CEM  to  encourage  new  thinking  in  important  areas  such  as 
pollution  prevention,  sustainable  development  and  environmental  education.   CEM  has 
been  able  to  leverage  the  federal  support  to  diversify  its  funding  through  partnerships 
with  industry,  other  government  agencies,  nongovernmental  organizations  and 
foundations. 

CEM  has  evolved  at  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  request 
as  a  model  for  a  university/agency  partnership.   It  is  an  interdisciplinary  center  that 
funds  more  than  30  individual  and  collaborative  research,  policy  and  education  projects 
each  year.   Individual  projects  are  awarded  annually  through  a  formal  review  process 
that  utilizes  an  extramural  peer  review  which  draws  from  CEM's  established  national 
network  of  more  than  350  experts. 

CEM's  annual  Program  Amiouncement  and  Request  for  Applications  (RFA)  was 
issued  in  December  1992,  and  the  center  is  currently  in  the  review  process  to  determine 
the  projects  from  across  the  university  that  will  be  funded  by  the  cooperative  assistance 
agreement  CEM  has  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).  The  RFA 
demonstrates  the  first  successful  application  of  CEM's  strategic  plan  and  the  projects  and 
programs  funded  will  be  selected  based  on  the  mission  and  vision  spelled  out  in  the  plan. 
The  rigorous  application,  review  and  selection  process  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
EPA  results  in  a  selection  of  high-quality  environmental  projects  oriented  toward  solving 
real-world  problems  of  national  and  international  relevance. 

Recent  publications  from  CEM-sponsored  projects  include  Social  Theories  of  Risk 
(Praeger  Publishers,  Westport,  Conn.:  1992),  co-edited  by  Sheldon  Krimsky,  Tufts 
Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Policy  with  Dominic  Golding.  Jonathan 
Harris,  senior  research  analyst  at  CEM  contributed  a  chapter,  "Global  Institutions  for 
Sustainable  Development,"  to  Sustainability  and  Environmental  Policy  (Simonis,  Dietz, 
and  van  der  Straaten,  eds.,  Berlin:  Edition  Sigma,  1992).   Patricia  Dillon,  also  a  senior 
research  analyst  at  CEM,  contributed  "From  Design  to  Disposal:  Making  the 
Environmentally  Responsible  Product,"  to  Managing  for  Environmental  Excellence:  The 
Next  Business  Frontier  to  be  published  by  Island  Press  in  1993.   The  Program  for  the 
Sustainable  Change  at  Development,  based  at  CEM,  has  published  working  papers  from 
a  monthly  seminar  series,  and  hosted  a  conference  at  Tufts  in  November,  1992  entitled 
"What  Environmentalists  Need  from  Economists." 

For  a  current  listing  of  CEM-sponsored  projects  for  the  1992-1993  academic  year 
in  the  areas  of  health  and  the  environment,  risk  reduction  and  pollution  prevention  and 
global  change,  refer  to  "Current  Projects:  1992-1993,"  which  is  attached. 


Partnerships:   The  Critical  Link  for  CEM's  Mission 
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An  important  part  of  CEM's  mission  is  building  partnerships  with  multiple  sectors  to 
help  develop  and  translate  cutting  edge  theories  and  practices  in  environmental 
management.   CEM's  five-year  strategic  plan,  developed  in  1992,  expands  on  the  theme 
"Building  Partnerships  for  Sustainability."  This  reflects  the  many  links  that  CEM  has 
made  nationally  and  internationally  with  various  sectors.  This  plan  was  developed  in  a 
collaborative  manner  that  involved  partners  in  government,  industry  and  non- 
governmental organizations.   Highlights  of  some  of  CEM's  partnerships  follow: 

♦  CEM  has  built  a  model  relationship  with  the  EPA.  The  center  works  closely  with 
the  Agency  in  planning  the  scope  of  work  of  the  center's  program,  determining 
priorities  in  accordance  with  the  EPA  mission,  and  focusing  on  developing 
solutions  to  current  and  future  environmental  problems.   One  method  of  building 
partnerships  with  the  EPA  is  through  CEM's  system  of  Project  Monitors,  EPA 
staff  who  are  assigned  to  specific  projects.   Not  only  does  CEM  confer  with  EPA's 
Office  of  Research  and  Development  (ORD),  but  in  addition,  it  has  cultivated 
strong  ties  with  EPA  program  offices  and  EPA  regional  offices  throughout  the 
country.   EPA  staff  review  project  final  reports  from  CEM  for  their  relevance  and 
quality.   In  all,  CEM's  EPA  network  of  contacts  involves  approximately  100 
Agency  staff,  giving  the  EPA  ample  opportunity  for  involvement,  and  ensuring  the 
relevance,  timeliness,  and  quality  of  CEM's  program  and  projects. 

♦  Working  with  EPA/ORD,  CEM  has  become  a  model  for  university-based 
environmental  centers.  This  network  of  centers  will  provide  a  unique 
infrastructure  and  capability  for  U.S.  government  and  industries  to  build 
substantive  programs  addressing  issues  of  the  economy  and  the  environment,  and 
national  competitiveness. 

♦  CEM's  Corporate  Affiliates  Program  offers  a  substantive  way  to  enhance  the 
interaction  between  industry,  government,  and  enviroimiental  educators  and 
researchers  to  help  pursue  an  agenda  of  increased  competitiveness  through  a 
stronger  link  between  the  environment  and  the  economy. 

♦  The  Program  for  Sustainable  Change  and  Development  (SCD),  based  at  CEM, 
has  received  support  from  numerous  private  foundations  to  pursue  innovative 
work  in  environmental  economics.  SCD  has  involved  academics  from  aroimd  the 
country  in  a  series  of  conferences  and  symposia  to  explore  the  link  between  the 
environment  and  the  economy. 

♦  The  Consortium  for  Regional  Sustainability  (CRS)  is  part  of  a  consortium  funded 
by  local  and  regional  agencies  to  look  at  environmentzil  sustainability  from  a 
regional  perspective.  Through  projects  such  as  its  "Sustainable  Communities 
Project,"  CRS  is  providing  leadership  in  changing  local  and  regional  decision 
makers'  view  of  environmental  and  economic  sustainability. 
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Conclusion 


With  a  newly  refined  mission  and  strategic  plan,  CEM  is  in  a  position  of  leading  many  of 
the  changes  underway  in  this  country.  CEM  has  long  relied  on  creating  innovative 
approaches,  cost-effective  practices,  as  well  as  exploring  new  ways  of  accounting  and 
measuring  progress.   Most  importantly,  CEM  is  well-positioned  to  link  the  theory 
developed  through  its  many  projects  to  practice  in  corporations,  government  and 
nongovernmental  organizations.  Many  of  CEM's  projects,  such  as  its  regional  training, 
the  Tufts  Environmental  Literacy  Institute,  the  Consortium  for  Regional  Sustainability, 
and  the  Corporate  Affiliates  Program  provide  invaluable  experience  and  a  sophisticated 
infrastructure  to  catalyze  new  thoughts  and  action.  These  programs  ensure  that  any 
investment  in  CEM  is  multiplied  through  its  regional,  national  and  international 
constituencies.  As  such.  Tufts  University  and  the  Center  for  Environmental  Management 
respectfully  request  $3.8  million  in  federal  funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1994.   These  funds  will 
enable  CEM  to  continue  the  ongoing  programs  detailed  above  and  allow  it  to  pursue 
new  initiatives,  especially  related  to  international  environmental  issues  such  as  those 
addressed  in  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is 
Stanley  Gambrell  and  I  am  the  City  Administrator  of  Vienna, 
Georgia,  the  County  seat  of  Dooly  County.  With  me  is  Willie  J. 
Davis,  Mayor  of  Vienna.   For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  Georgia,  Dooly  County  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  state,  in  an  agricultural  region  sometimes  called  "the  other 
Georgia"  in  contrast  to  the  more  affluent  Atlanta  area.  Thank 
you  for  providing  me  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  to 
the  Subcommittee,  to  thank  you  for  the  support  you  provided  in 
your   fiscal  year  1993  appropriations  bill,  and  to  request  your 
assistance  in  securing  the  additional  funds  required  for  water 
and  waste  treatment  infrastructure  improvements  critical  to 
economic  development  in  our  region. 

BAckgreuad  en  vienaa  and  Dooly  Ceuaty 

Population;  The  population  of  Dooly  County  has  been 
dadining  steadily  since  the  period  between  1910  and  1920  %men 
the  cotton  boll  weevil  invaded  the  land  and  our  agriculture-based 
economy  began  its  long  downward  i^>iral.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Census  of  1910,  Dooly  County  had  20,554  residents  in  that  year; 
the  1990  census  shows  Dooly  County  having  only  9,901  residents,  a 
loss  of  10,653  persons  or  52  percent  during  that  period.  The 
loss  from  1980  to  1990  alone  was  8.5  percent. 

Education I  The  1980  Census  showed  that  the  education  levels 
of  Dooly  County  residents  25  years  of  age  and  older  were 
significantly  below  state  averages.  Over  a  third  (39.3%)  of 
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Dooly  County's  age  25+  population  had  fewer  than  8  years  of 
formal  education.   This  is  over  1.68  times  the  State  average  of 
23.7  percent.   In  addition,  almost  two-thirds  (66%)  had  failed  to 
complete  high  school.   This  is  1.5  times  (50%  higher)  the  state 
rate  of  44  percent.   Furthermore,  only  8  percent  had  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  higher,  as  compared  with  15  percent  for  the  State. 

Income;   According  to  the  1980  U.S.  Census,  34  percent  of 
the  residents  of  Dooly  County  were  living  below  the  poverty  line. 
As  such,  Dooly  had  the  6th  highest  percentage  of  any  of  Georgia's 
159  counties.   In  addition,  data  from  1989  on  percent  of 
households  receiving  Federal  Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  payments  shows  that  Dooly  and  the  surrounding 
counties  continue  to  rank  far  above  the  state  average.   A  good 
indicator  of  how  Dooly  County's  income  levels  compare  to  national 
income  levels  are  the  per  capita  income  figures  for  1988  provided 
by  the  Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis: 
according  to  the  Commerce  Department's  figures,  Dooly  County 
residents  had  an  average  income  of  $11,995.00  per  year,  only  72.7 
percent  of  the  national  average. 

Unemployment ;   Dooly  County  suffers  from  a  growing  shortage 
of  job  opportunities,  resulting  in  increasing  unemployment 
levels.   In  fact,  according  to  unemployment  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Labor,  between  July  1991  and  July 
1992  the  unemployment  rate  in  Dooly  County  rose  from  5.6  percent 
to  8.5  percent.   The  annual  unemployment  rates  for  the  seven 
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count!**  that  comprise  the  Vienna  Labor  Market  Area  are  equally 
high,  ranging  fron  1.22  to  2.00  tines  the  State  average  in  1991. 

Plan  for  BoobobIo  RevitalitatioB 

In  order  to  improve  their  economic  status,  Dooly  County 
residents,  and  the  residents  of  the  surrounding  seven  county 
Labor  Market  Area  are  in  desperate  need  of  long-term  employment 
opportunities  that  are  in-line  with  their  education  and  skill 
levels  and  provide  adequate  salaries. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  City  of  Vienna  has  been 
successful  in  negotiating  an  agreement  under  which  Cargill,  Inc. 
will  undertake  a  $35  million  expansion  of  its  poultry  operations 
in  the  Middle  Georgia  area.   The  largest  element  in  this  plan  is 
a  new  $22  million  poultry  processing  plant  to  be  located  in 
Vienna.   This  plant  will  provide  jobs  for  450  to  500  employees  in 
the  short-term,  and  up  to  1,000  permanent  full-time  employees 
when  the  plan  reaches  full  production.   The  yearly  payroll  for 
these  employees  is  expected  to  be  $14  million. 

Projected  Economic  Impact:   The  completion  of  the  proposed 
project  will  directly  and  substantially  impact  the  economic 
condition  of  the  low-  and  moderate- income  residents  of  Dooly 
County  and  the  surrounding  seven-county  Labor  Market  Area.   In 
fact,  while  Cargill  is  committed  to  hiring  at  least  50  percent 
low-  and  moderate-income  persons,  their  track  record  at  a  nearby 
plant  has  been  much  higher.   There,  almost  98  percent  of  the  new 
employees  were  of  low-  and  moderate- income. 
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Further,  this  positive  impact  will  be  widespread.   Based 
upon  the  commuting  patterns  for  this  plant  and  the  geographic 
situation  in  and  around  Vienna,  it  is  expected  that  somewhat  over 
half  of  the  new  employees  will  come  from  Vienna  and  Dooly  County, 
with  the  balance  coming  from  the  surrounding  counties. 

Project  Elements:   In  order  to  accommodate  the  physical 
needs  of  the  plant,  the  City  of  Vienna  will  be  required  to  make 
major  improvements  to  several  of  its  infrastructure  systems  as 
part  of  this  project.   In  particular,  because  Cargill's  planned 
poultry  processing  plant  will  be  a  large  user  of  water,  and 
generator  of  wastewater,  the  most  critical  infrastructure 
improvement  that  must  be  undertaken  is  the  construction  of  a 
water  and  wastewater  treatment  facility.   Construction  of  this 
facility  is  expected  to  cost  about  $6.5  million,  and  include  the 
following  components: 

1.  Two  new  1200  gpm.  deep  well  with  chemical  feed  building 

2.  a  400,000  gallon  elevated  water  storage  tank 

3.  ±7,000  LF  of  12"  water  main 

4.  ±7,000  LF  of  gravity  sewer  collection  line 

5.  a  2,000  GPM  sewage  transfer  pumping  station  with  bar 
screen 

6.  ±2,000  LF  of  12"  sewer  force  main 

7.  a  1.2  MGD  "preliminary"  sewage  treatment  system 

8.  a  1.2  MGD  "secondary"  land  treatment  irrigation  system 

9.  ±10,000  LF  of  6"  steel  natural  gas  line 
10.   acquisition  of  ±448  acres  of  land. 

Request  for  Federal  Support 

This  Subcommittee  was  generous  enough  to  provide  an  initial 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  —  in  the  amount  of  $900,000  —  in 
your  fiscal  year  1993  bill,  for  land  acquisition  that  was 
necessary  to  the  project.   We  are  extremely  grateful  for  this 
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grant,  and  have  been  working  with  the  Department  of  Housing  Urban 
Development  over  the  past  several  months  to  ensure  its  timely 
release  by  the  agency.   He  expect  these  funds  to  be  made 
available  by  HUD  in  the  very  near  future. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  the  City  of  Vienna  has  explored  a 
broad  variety  of  funding  sources  in  order  to  raise  the  additional 
funds  required  to  support  this  project,  including  a  local  bond 
issuance  and  the  pursuit  state  and  Federal  community  development 
funds.   We  know  that  this  Subcommittee  has  recognized  the 
significant  need  for  economic  revitalization  efforts  in  the 
nation's  neediest  communities,  and  has  provided  support  for 
projects  of  this  nature  in  past  years. 

It  is  our  hope  that  a  Federal  grant  in  the  amount  of  $3 
million  will  be  provided  for  these  water  and  sewer  infrastructure 
improvements  by  this  Subcommittee.   Combined  with  the  $35  million 
commitment  of  private  funds  by  Cargill,  Inc.,  this  Federal  grant 
will  insure  the  success  of  an  economic  development  project  with 
the  potential  to  directly  and  substantially  improve  the  economic 
condition  of  low-  and  moderate- income  individuals  in  this  region, 
creating  1,000  permanent  jobs  once  it  is  completed. 

We  do  not  consider  this  a  "hand  out"  but  rather  a  "lift  up" 
for  our  community  and  the  seven  county  area  that  surrounds  us. 
We  hope  you  will  consider  this  proposal  —  and  the  dramatic 
return  it  promises  in  terms  of  permanent  jobs  —  favorably  in 
your  FY94  bill.   Thank  you,  again,  for  your  past  support. 
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ANDREW  M.  FRIEDMAN,  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  PRESERVATION 

VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VIRGINIA 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VA,  HUD  AND 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
HONORABLE  LOUIS  STOKES,  CHAIRMAN 
MAY  7,  1993 

CHAIRPERSON  STOKES  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  THANK  YOU  FOR 
THIS  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADDRESS  YOU  ABOUT  AN  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  FOR 
VIRGINIA  BEACH  AND  THE  NATION.  MY  NAME  IS  ANDREW  FRIEDMAN.  I 
ADDRESS  YOU  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  HOMELESS  SINGLE  INDIVIDUALS 
WHO  RESIDE  IN  VIRGINIA  BEACH. 

VIRGINIA  BEACH  HAS  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  BEING  THE  LARGEST  CITY 
IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA,  AS  WELL  AS  HAVING  BEEN  THE  FASTEST 
GROWING  CITY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  DURING  THE  LATE  1980'S.  OUR  POPULATION 
OF  OVER  400,000  CONSISTS  OF  MANY  ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  FAMILIES  AND 
RETIREES,  MANY  OF  WHOM  SERVED  AT  ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  MILITARY 
FACILITIES  HERE,  WHICH  INCLUDE  LITTLE  CREEK  NAVAL  AMPHIBIOUS  BASE 
AND  OCEANA  MASTER  JET  BASE,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  NORFOLK  NAVAL  BASE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  HAVING  A  BEAUTIFUL  RESORT 
BEACH,  TO  WHICH  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  VISITORS  COME  EACH  YEAR. 
HOWEVER,  THE  RESORT  AREA  ALSO  IS  HOME  TO  HUNDREDS  OF  HOMELESS 
PERSONS  WHO  FIND  IT  ATTRACTIVE  FOR  VARIOUS  REASONS. 

DURING  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS,  A  COALITION  OF  AREA  CHURCHES  HAS 
PROVIDED  WHAT  WAS  ALWAYS  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  AN  "EMERGENCY"  PROGRAM  OF 
SHELTERING.  THIS  WAS  DONE  BY  HAVING  EACH  CHURCH  PROVIDE  ONE  WEEK  OF 
OVERNIGHT  SHELTER  FOR  THE  GROUP  DURING  THE  COLD  WEATHER  SEASON  OF 
OCTOBER  THROUGH  APRIL.  THE  HOMELESS  WERE  BUSED  TO  AND  FROM  THE 
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CHURCH  EACH  DAY. 

HOWEVER,  AFTER  DOING  THIS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,  OXJR  CHXTOCHES  ARE 
ASKING  FOR  A  BETTER  SOLUTION.  THEY  WANT  A  LOCATION  THAT  CAN 
PROVIDE  STABILITY  FOR  THOSE  SHELTERED  SO  THAT  THEY  CAN  BEGIN  THE 
PROCESS  OF  REBUILDING  THEIR  LIVES.  A  STABLE  LOCATION,  ACCESS  TO 
SERVICES,  A  TELEPHONE  NUMBER,  HAVE  ALL  BEEN  UNAVAILABLE  TO  THIS 
GROUP  OF  PEOPLE. 

NOW,  HOWEVER,  THROUGH  THE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  CHURCHES  AND  NON- 
PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS,  WE  HAVE  A  PROPOSAL  TO  ADDRESS  THESES  ISSUES 
AND  PROVIDE  SIGNIFICANT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS  INDIVIDUALS 
IN  VIRGINIA  BEACH  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  LIVES. 

THE  PROPOSAL  IS  TO  OBTAIN  AND  DEVELOP  A  PROGRAM  THAT  WILL 
PROVIDE  A  PERMANENT  SITE  THAT  WOULD  SERVE  AS  A  RECEPTION  AND 
OUTREACH  CENTER,  AN  EMERGENCY  SHELTER,  A  REFERRAL  CEN..:.R,  AND  A 
PLACE  WHERE  ESSENTIAL  SERVICES  SUCH  AS  COUNSELING  AND  JOB  TRAINING 
CAN  BE  PROVIDED.  IT  WILL  HAVE  THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  ASSISTING  AS  MANY 
PEOPLE  AS  POSSIBLE  TO  GET  OFF  THE  STREET  AND  PROVIDE  THEM  WITH  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  MOVE  TOWARD  INDEPENDENT  LIVING.  THE  COALITION  OF 
CHURCHES  AND  SYNAGOGUES  THAT  HAS  PROVIDED  SUPPORT  UP  TILL  NOW  HAS 
PLEDGED  TO  CONTINUE  TO  PROVIDE  VOLUNTEER  STAFFING  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TOWARD  THE  OPERATION  OF  THIS  FACILITY.  THE  ESTIMATED  THREE  YEAR 
COST  TO  START  UP  AND  OPERATE  THE  PROGRAM  IS  $600,000.  THE  PROGRAM 
WILL  HAVE  THE  CAPACITY  TO  SERVE  OVER  100  PEOPLE  PER  NIGHT,  ON  A 
YEAR  ROUND  BASIS. 

THIS  PROGRAM  WILL  FILL  A  GAP  IN  A  CONTINUUM  OF  SERVICES  THAT 
VIRGINIA  BEACH  HAS  DEVELOPED  OVER  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS.  WE  HAVE  IN 
PLACE  A  HOMELESS  PREVENTION  PROGRAM  THAT  HELPS  PREVENT  PEOPLE  FROM 
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BECOMING  HOMELESS  DUE  TO  A  TEMPORARY  FINANCIAL  EMERGENCY ;  A 
TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM  THAT  PROVIDES  UP  TO  34  MONTHS  OF  LON 
COST  ROUSING  FOR  FAMILIES  THAT  WERE  PREVIOUSLY  HOMELESS;  A  PROGRAM 
OF  LOW- INCOME  PERMANENT  RENTAL  HOUSING  DEVELOPED  USINO;  A  SHELTER 
FOR  FAMILIES;  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

WITH  THE  VARIETY  OF  SERVICES  TO  BE  PROVIDED  BY  THE  FACILITY 
AND  THOSE  OUTLINED  ABOVE  THAT  ARE  ALREADY  AVAILABLE,  WE  BELIEVE 
THAT  WE  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ASSIST  SUBSTANTIAL  NUMBERS  OF 
PERSONS  TO  MAKE  THE  TRANSITION  OUT  OF  HOMELBSSNESS . 

YOUR  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  FUNDING  OF  THIS  FACILITY  COULD  HELP 
VIRGINIA  BEACH  DEMONSTRATE  THAT  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  HOMELESSNESS  BASED  ON  WIDESPREAD  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT, 
INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS,  AND  TARGETED  FEDERAL  FUNDING,  AND  TO  PREVENT 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUCH  A  LARGE  HOMELESS  POPULATION  THAT  SOLUTIONS 
BECOME  OVERWHEUUNGLY  EXPENSIVE. 

THANK  YOU. 
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TESTIMONY  OP 

MR.  ZEBOLON  OSBORNE,  PRESIDENT 

HATERMAN  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Madam  Chair,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  an  Zeb 
Osborne,  President  of  Waterman  Health  Care  Systems,  in  Mt.  Dora, 
Florida.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  on  an 
innovative  proposal  developed  by  Waterman  Village,  a  not-for-profit 
subsidiary  of  Waterman  Health  Care  Systems,  Inc.,  to  enhance  the 
lives  of  elderly  individuals  afflicted  with  Alzheimer's  Disease, 
the  fourth  leading  cause  of  death  among  the  fastest  growing  sector 
of  our  population  -  those  aged  65  years  or  older. 

pmntarY  of  th«f  Tf|i»^-t«t^vn 

Waterman  Village  is  located  in  a  rural  area  of  East  Central 
Florida  whose  population  of  elderly  persons  is  28  percent,  compared 
to  the  national  rate  of  14  percent.  Constituted  of  low  or  moderate 
income  persons,  60  percent  died  of  Alzheimer's  Disease  in  1991. 
The  victims  of  the  disease  created  economic  victims  of  their 
families  whose  modest  Incomes  or  savings  were  quickly  depleted. 
Further,  family  members  in  many  cases  were  required  to  leave  their 
modest  jobs  to  care  for  the  Alzheimer's  victim.  As  a  consequence, 
a  cadre  of  persons  in  this  rural  area  was  forced  into  poverty 
because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  to  care  for  these  victims. 
Waterman  Village  and  Florida  Hospital/Waterman,  which  has  had  60 
years  of  experience  in  providing  medical  ceure  to  elderly 
individuals  in  rural  areas,  proposes  to  build  a  unique  nursing 
facility,  including  continuum  of  care  services,  as  a  model 
demons tretion  project. 

The  new  facility  will  feature  unique  design  configurations, 
which  take  into  account  how  environmental  factors  Impact  the 
behavior  of  cognitively  impaired  individuals.  Additionally,  the 
project  will  involve  training  health  care  professionals  in  how  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  these  low  income,  elderly 
individuals  who  reside  in  rural  areas,  and  in^o  often  develop 
Alzheimer's  Disease  but  are  not  diagnosed  until  the  disease  has 
progressed  considerably.  96  of  the  120  beds  in  the  new  facility 
will  be  reserved  for  Medicaid  patients . 

Waterman  Village,  a  continuum  ceure  facility  housed  on  42  acres 
in  a  riiral  eirea  of  East  Central  Florida,  presently  has  122 
apartments  for  independent  elderly  individuals,  an  assisted  living 
facility  which  includes  85  apartments  for  those  residents  needing 
assistance  with  activities  of  daily  living  such  as  bathing, 
dressing,  nutrition  etc.,  and  a  120  bed  skilled  nursing  facility 
(including  a  60  bed  dementia  specific  unit)  completes  the  continuum 
of  care. 

Additional  services  at  Waterman  Village  include  respite  care 
for  persons  afflicted  by  Alzheimer's  Disease  in  order  to  provide 
the  caregivers/family  members  peace  of  mind  and  time  to  rest,  and 
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for  individuals  ne«dlng  aasisranca  or  rahabilitation  aftar  a 
hospital  atay.  Adulr  Day  Caro  cervices  are  available  to  the 
canninity  as  a  option  which  allows  Individuals  to  partielpata  la 
planaad  recreation,  socialise  vith  thalr  peers  in  a  lovely 
environaent  and  enables  adult  children  to  continue  to  work. 

The  facilities  at  Waterman  Village  currently  provide  a 
continuuB  of  health  care  services  for  the  elderly  aiKl  provide 
deoMntia  specific  cara  for  all  levels  and  stages  of 
AlsheinMrs/defflentia  related  diseases  (from  early  onset  until  the 
final  stages  of  the  terminal  disease) .  With  financial  assistance, 
services  can  be  expanded  to  the  rural  areas  irtiich  consists  of  high 
numbers  of  middle  to  low  incone  individuala  affected  by  some  form 
of  deaientia. 

Proposed  services  would  include  the  followingt 

1.  Educational  training  to  family  caregivers  with  dementia 
specific  training. 

2.  Provision  of  training  and  facilities  for  Support  groups. 

3.  Educational  seminars  and  training  to  the  community,  area 
long  term  c^u;e  facilitiee,  retirement.  coDmunitleB, 
assisted  living  facilities,  as  well  as  conmunlty  referral 
resources.  (Education  and  the  ability  to  understand  the 
behaviors  demonstrated  by  an  individual  afflicted  with 
Alzheimer's  la  crucial  to  enhancing  his/her  quality  of 
life,  maintaining  his/her  independence  and  avoiding 
premature  institutional  placement.) 

4.  Training  of  State  suxrveyors  on  the  criteria  for  the 
development  of  specialized  care  units. 

5.  Waterman  village  would  be  the  role  model  for  the 
establishment  of  specialized  care  units.  With  additional 
monies  to  defray  costs,  middle  to  low  income  families 
needing  emergency  placement  direct ivea  can  be  assured,  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency,  that  their  donentia-af f licted 
loved  one  %rould  be  provided  for  in  our  skilled  nursing 
facility  or  assisted  living  facility. 

6.  Waterman  Village  would  be  able  to  expand  the  respite  care 
assistance  program  which  presently  provides  reimbursement 
for  members  and  their  loved  ones  respite  only  one  time 
per  calendar  year.  (This  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
Alsheimer's  Chapter  which  presently  provides  $250.00 
which  meets  only  a  small  number  of  individual's  needs.) 

7.  Monies  would  be  used  to  purchase  additional  vehicles  for 
transportation.  This  %«>uld  allow  us  to  reach  out  to  the 
rural  comnunlty  which  has  no  public  treuisportation  to 
provide  services  such  as  day  ceure  and  meals  on  wheels. 
We  can  transport  clients  and  deliver  warm,  healthy  meals 
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in  the  evening  to  shut-ins . 

8.  Trained  staff  would  provide  Environmental  assessments  of 
caregivers '  homes  to  ensure  that  they  are  dementia 
specific  and  safe.  At  that  time,  trained  staff  can 
evaluate  the  client  and  recommend  services  or  suggest 
what  type  of  plac^nent  is  needed. 

9.  As  well  as  educating  home  health  agencies  about  dementia 
specific  home  health  care.  Waterman  Village  would  be  the 
educational /training  site  for  all  medical  professionals 
in  the  area  by  providing  internship  programs ,  a  clinical 
Bite  for  Master's  degree  nurses  through  University  of 
Gainesville,  a  clinical  site  for  vocational  schools,  emd 
training  for  volunteer  organizations  and  support  staff 
(i.e.,  dietitians,  recreational  therapists,  social 
workers ) . 

9.  Waterman  Village  will  also  incorporate  a  number  of 
comprehensive  programs  and  services  developed  to  provide 
a  continuum  of  care  for  elderly  individuals,  particularly 
those  with  dementia-related  disorders.  Many  of  these 
programs  are  designed  to  assist  elderly  individuals  in 
living  independently,  thereby  reducing  the  costs  of 
extended  institutionalization.  In  so  doing.  Waterman 
Village  will  help  to  meet  a  critical  community  need  - 
treating  individuals  with  a  life-threatening  disease  -  in 
a  cost-effective  manner. 

The  Congress  has  traditionally  played  a  pivotal  role  in 
establishing  standards  to  improve  the  health  care  of  our  nation's 
citizens .  Today,  the  importance  of  this  role  is  even  more  critical 
as  we  develop  innovative  programs  and  new  techniques  to  meet  the 
special  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly,  particularly  those  who 
reside  in  rural  areas. 

The  Waterman  Village  project  represents  a  multi-faceted 
approach  -  including  actual  demonstrations  of  how  architectural  and 
modification  of  design  and  environmental  factors  -  to  improving  the 
lives  of  individuals  with  dementia.  Located  in  a  rural  area  in  the 
South,  Waterman  Village,  in  partnership  with  the  federal 
government,  will  serve  as  a  Regional  model  for  replication  in  rural 
communities  throughout  the  nation.  We  are  requesting  $6.5  million 
from  the  federal  government  for  this  cost-shared  initiative. 
Waterman  Village  has  contributed  nearly  $29  million,  or  80  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  project. 

The  Weed  for  Additional  Research  on  Alzheimer's  Dieease  and  Related 
Disorders 

While  dementia  affects  approximately  5  to  6  million  Americans, 
Alzheimer's  Disease  is  the  most  prevalent  type  and  afflicts  more 
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than  60  percent,  or  4  million,  of  these  individuals.  According  to 
the  Alliance  for  Aging  Research  (AAR) ,  more  than  100.000  Americana 
die  of  Alzheimer's  Disease  each  year,  making  it  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death  among  those  aged  6S  years  or  older t  and  one  out  of 
five  persons  aged  85  years  or  older  has  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  elderly  persons 
in  the  United  States,  the  incidence  of  the  illness  could  double  or 
even  triple  over  the  next  30  years.  By  the  year  2040,  an  estlaiated 
12  to  14  million  Americans  could  be  afflicted  by  Alzheimer's 
Disease.  However,  there  is  currently  no  effective  treatment  for 
the  disease,  nor  a  diagnostic  test  to  detect  Alzheimer's  Disease. 
In  fact,  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  known  only  after  an  autopsy 
is  performed  in  which  the  brain  is  analyzed. 

The  magnitude  and  prevalence  of  Alzheimer's  Disease  can  be 
seen  when  compared  with  another  life-threatening  disease  -  Acquired 
Immunodeficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS),  which  is  preceded  by  the  Human 
Immimodef iciency  Virus  (HIV}  .  According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  current  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  persona  Infected 
with  HIV  range  from  800.000  to  1.3  million,  while  the  cumulative 
number  of  persons  who  have  died  of  the  disease  is  estimated  to 
total  141.223  (as  of  March  31.  1992K 

With  regard  to  federal  expenditures  on  research  for  both 
diseases,  a  comparison  Indicates  that  the  FY  1992  approximately 
$283  million  was  appropriated  for  research  on  Alzheimer's  Disease 
and  related  disorders,  while  approximately  $1.1  billion  was 
allocated  for  AIDS-related  research. 

According  to  the  AAR,  the  financing  of  care  for  Alzheimer's 
Disease  amounts  to  an  estimated  $88  billion  annually  in  direct  and 
indirect  costs,  including  diagnosis,  treatment,  nursing  home  care 
and  lost  wages.  Of  those  costs,  the  federal  government  contributes 
approximately  $4.4  billion,  while  states  provide  about  $4.1 
billion.  Clearly,  this  financial  burden  is  exacerbated  for  low- 
income  families  who  are  forced  into  poverty  to  help  finance 
necessary  care.  In  contrast,  according  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  the  estimated  lifetime  medical  care  costs  of  treating  all 
people  diagnosed  with  AIDS  amoxinted  to  $5.3  billion  in  1991,  rising 
to  $7.8  billion  in  1993. 

How  Design  and  gnvix^"«»«»"*--"J.  Factors  Enhance  the  Lives  of  Elderly 
Individuals  Afflicted  with  Alzhe'J'n^T-'H  plseaige  and  Related 
Disorders 

A  unique  dimension  of  caring  for  people  with  Alzheimer's 
Disease  includes  the  environmental,  social,  and  behavioral 
considerations  involved  in  designing  health  care  facilities .  While 
there  is  research  to  support  the  theory  that  the  physical 
environment  does  have  an  impact  on  individuals  with  dementia- 
related  disorders,  most  of  it  is  only  anecdotal  evidence,  little  of 
which  could  be  considered  scientific. 
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However,  no  significant  reseaxch  has  been  conducted  by  the 
federal  government  thus  far  to  examine  how  people  with  dementia 
might  benefit  from  environments  different  from  those  provided  in  a 
traditional  nursing  home,  particularly  through  the  construction  of 
a  facility  specifically  designed  for  patients  with  Alzheimer's 
Disease  and  related  disorders. 

Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  empirical  research  that  has 
been  undertaken  by  experts  in  the  health  care  field,  that  which  has 
been  conducted  has  produced  positive  results,  suggesting  that 
architectural  and  physical  design  issues  play  an  important  role  in 
serving  the  special  needs  of  patients  with  Al.zheimer'B  and  related 
disorders,  particularly  for  those  in  the  "middle  stages"  of  the 
disease.  (In  this  context,  middle  stage  means  the  time  between  the 
first  indication  of  the  disease  and  the  ultimate  dys functionality.  ) 

Waterman  Village's  Innovative  Approach^  A  Model  Demonfltration 
Project  for  Rural  Communities  Throughout  the  Hatlon 

Key  components  of  Waterman  Village's  comprehensive  approach  to 
establishing  a  model  demonstration  program  are  provided  below: 

*****     ipiie  Skilled  Nursing  Home/Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Related 
Disorders  Center  for  Lov-Incarae  Individuals 

The  new  120  bed  facility  exemplifies  a  state-of-the-art 
nursing  home  for  elderly  individuals  with  dementia  by 
utilizing  the  research  findings  by  experts  in  the  field  that 
have  proven  to  be  successful  in  improving  the  mental  condition 
of  patients.  Innovative  features  that  will  be  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  construction  of  the  facility  include: 

1)  an  exercise  room  specially  designed  for  patients  with 
dementia  to  allow  freedom  of  ambulation; 

2)  a  kitchen  designed  with  special  safety  devices  to  promote 
increased  autonomy  for  patients; 

3)  development  of  gardens  outside  each  patient's  room  to 
encourage  exploration  and  curiosity,  while  enhancing 
emotional  steQ^ility;  and 

4)  a  "touch  and  feel"  type  of  museum,  which  may  help  to 
stimulate  a  patient's  long-term  memory. 

*****     Continnum  of  Care  Services  Through  Comnnlty  Outreach 
Programs 

Waterman  Village  proposes  to  expand  current  services  and  offer 
new  continuum  of  care  services  to  meet  the  medical  and  basic 
needs  of  the  disproportionate  number  of  low  income,  elderly 
individuals  in  this  rural  area,  which  will  reduce  the  need  to 
extend  institutionalization,  and,  therefore,  will  contain 
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costs . 

Services  that  will  comprise  the  long-term  care  continuum 
include: 

*  Daiienti^/M»!>ipitmpr'8  Outpatient  Care.  Dementia  is  found 
in  over  60  percent  or  nursing  home  residents.  Therefore, 
counseling  is  provided  by  a  psychiatrist,  social  worker, 
clinical  psychologist,  nurse  or  other  health  care 
professional  for  the  purpose  of  helping  an  older  adult 
deal  with  emotional  and  mental  problems  related  to 
hospitalization. 

*  IjOw  Income  Assisted  Living.  The  elderly  population  who 
do  not  need  nursing  services  but  do  need  assistance  with 
daily  routines  such  as  meals,  dressing,  medication 
administration,  and  other  services  would  be  considered 
candidates  for  assisted  living.  Present  services  include 
an  90  bed  assisted  living  unit.  However,  in  order  to 
provide  affordable  services  for  the  estimated  number  of 
individuals  who  need  this  assistance,  additional  units 
are  required. 

*  Low  Income  Independent  Living.  Independent  living 
provides  elderly  individuals  with  occasional  services, 
but  not  the  full  range  necessary  in  assisted  living. 
Currently,  elderly  individuals  occupy  all  122  units 
designed  for  independent  living.  Additional  low  cost 
units  are  needed  to  provide  these  services  to  the  large 
number  of  individuals  who  noed  these  services  but  cannot 
afford  thsm * 

*  Geriatric  Outreach  Proormns.  This  program  is  designed  to 
identify  and  to  serve  older  persons  who  may  be  unknown  to 
any  health  care  agencies .  Many  older  people  distrust 
agencies  and  fear  the  loss  of  independence  if  they  seek 
help.  However,  by  using  trained  nurses,  fear  is 
generally  alleviated,  as  has  been  proven  in  past  studies. 
This  would  then  allow  mobile  health  screening  units  to  be 
used  In  the  outlying  regions  of  the  service  area  and 
would  provide  preventive,  primarv  and  tertiary  care. 

Waterman  Village's  Unique  Setting  and  Proven  p»p<»T-tise 

While  Lake  County  is  divided  into  25  communities,  the  Waterman 
service  area  consists  of  16  of  these  communities,  encompassing  the 
majority  of  the  elderly  population.  As  stated  previously,  28 
percent  of  Lake  County  residents  are  aged  65  years  and  older.  14 
percent  higher  that  the  national  average.  Moreover,  Waterman's 
rural  location  -  25  miles  northwest  of  Orlando  -  has  increased  the 
demand  on  the  range  of  services  offered.  As  a  result,  the  staff 
has  Increased  its  expertise  and  experience  through  an  extensive 
amount  of  training  and  education  in  working  with  and  understanding 
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the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

With  more  than  60  years  of  experience  in  providing  medical  and 
health-related  educational  services  to  the  50,000  residents  in  the 
service  area,  Vfaterraan  Village  and  Florida  Hospital/Waterman  is 
well-positioned  to  implement  this  initiative.  In  addition  to  a 
range  of  advanced  medical  technologies,  such  as  laser  surgery. 
Waterman  offers  a  variety  of  community  health  education  programs, 
free  of  charge,  to  the  public.  The  programs  are  designed  to 
address  questions  and  concerns  many  people  have  about  current 
health  care  issues ,  such  as  new  treatments  available  for 
Alzheimer's  Disease,  cancer,  diabetes,  and  other  diseases.  Each 
program  sponsored  by  Waterman  features  a  physician  as  a  guest 
speeiker  to  provide  information  and  answer  questions  as  a  way  to 
promote  preventive  health  practices. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  request  and  the 
opportunity  to  present  testimony. 
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